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PREFACE 


T he purpose of this book is to present the major turning points of western 
political thought from Plato to the present. The best way to understand 
these vital and trail-blazing ideas is to read the great writers themselves rather 
than works about them. There is room for commentary and critical analysis, 
but neither can take the place of the original sources. Political philosophy, like 
all philosophy, is not always easy and unambiguous, and the reproduction of 
the original statements familiarizes the reader most faithfully with the inten¬ 
tion of the writer. Moreover, the great works of political literature have at¬ 
tained the rank of classics not only because they reveal philosophical depth 
and penetration but because they are perennially fresh and exciting as pieces 
of literature, providing aesthetic pleasure and enjoyment as well as intellectual 
challenge and stimulation. The presentation of carefully selected portions from 
original writings is most likely to attain both objectives. 

The original materials from the great political writings are supplemented in 
this book in two ways. First, each chapter is prefaced by an introductory essay 
that seeks to place thinkers and issues in the proper historical setting and per¬ 
spective, Second, the Bibliographical Notes at the end of the book contain 
explanatory and critical data and comments designed to help the student in 
his research on a particular author or problem. The customary listing of mere 
titles for further reading is of little use to the student who desires to broaden 
the range and scope of his knowledge, and it is hoped that the more detailed 
Bibliographical Notes in this book will aid him in discovering and exploring 
the vast territories of political philosophy. In general, the emphasis is on books 
and articles in English, but consideration is also given to bibliographical re¬ 
sources in other languages. 

The problem of selecting important political writers for a book of this 
sort is not without its difficulties. Some authors are obvious musts, others are 
less imperative. With regard to American political thought, the field has grown 
so immensely that I hope to prepare a separate volume on it which will give 
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due scope to its importance. Also, the question arises whether eac a 
should be presented by a comparatively lengthy selection from his major wor 
or by several briefer excerpts from several of his works. Most chapters in t is 
book deal with only one writer, and the selection is usually limited to his single 
most important work. Such a method makes it possible for the reader to con¬ 
centrate on fewer authors and to familiarize himself more thoroughly with the 
outstanding political classics of world literature and philosophy. The purpose 
of providing portions of great works in the original is to whet the reader s ap¬ 
petite to read them in their entirety, and it is hoped that this book will con¬ 
tribute to that end. 

Whether all authors included deserve to be called '^great” is open to ques¬ 
tion. Particularly regarding the more recent writers, history alone will tell how 
important they are from a long-term viewpoint. In some instances wTiters have 
been included, not necessarily because they are great thinkers, but because they 
have had considerable influence on politics, and because their statements typify 
an entire school of thought that is of direct and vital concern today. Similarly, 
not all the authors included fall, strictly .speaking, into the domain of tradi¬ 
tional political science. But it is hoped that a great economist, like Keynes, or 
psychologist, like Freud, will awaken in the student of politics the awareness 
that our political wisdom will grow in proportion to our ..jility to draw on new 
sources of knowledge and insight. 

WILLUM EBENSILIN 

Princeton University 
Princeton^ New Jersey 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The friendly and generous reception accorded the first edition by both 
student.s and teachers has encouraged publication of a second edition. A new 
chapter on The Welfare State has been added, emphasizing its philosophical, 
political and economic aspects. I hope that the usefulness of the book will 
thus be considerably enhanced, since the problem of the welfare state is in¬ 
evitably emerging as one of the major issues of contemporary political thought. 

W. E. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

In addition to many minor changes, this new edition contains two major 
ones: Chapter 12 on the Protestant Reformation has been greatly expanded 
by the inclusion of Luther and Calvin, and the Bibliographical Notes have 
been completely revised and brought up-to-date. 


W. E. 
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PLATO 


r [E imperishable contribution of the Greeks to western civilization lies in the 
taming of man and nature through reason. In the pre-Greek world, advanced 
peoples had learned to live with nature by wresting from it, through patient ob¬ 
servation, some of its secrets, and by applying them to gainful purposes. But such 
practical knowledge never lost its close association with demons and myths, fears 
and hopes, punishments and rewards; and the pre-Greek conception of nature 
viewed physical phenomena as essentially individual, unique, and incalculable 
rather than as general, universal, and predictable. The Greeks were not the first 
to think about recurrent regularities of inanimate events, but they were the first 
to develop—going beyond observation and knowledge—the scientific attitude, a. 
new approach to the world that constitutes to this day one of the distinctive ele¬ 
ments of western life. 

In the field of human relations, too, Greek inventiveness and originality lay, 
not in this or that political theory, but in the discovery of the scientific study of 
politics. The Greeks were not the first to think about the problem of a well- 
ordered society. But pre-Greek political thought had been a mixture of legend, 
myth, theology, and allegory, and if there was an element of independent reason¬ 
ing, it served as a means to a higher end, usually to be found in the tenets of a 
nonrational or supernatural system, such as religion. Thus the contributitm of 
Jewish thought to the political heritage of the world has been seminal: the idea 
of the brotherhood of man, of "one world,” is deeply rooted in the conception of 
monotheism as transmitted through the Bible. By contrast, polytheism made it 
difficult for the Greeks to see the basic oneness of mankind, and their religious 
pluralism reflected their inability to transcend, intellectually and institutionally, 
the confines of the city-state. 

From a social viewpoint, the Bible was opposed to slavery on principle—a 
unique phenomenon in antiquity—established a weekly day of rest (still un¬ 
known in some parts of the earth), and contained a host of protective rules in 
favor of workers, debtors, women, children, and the poor. The concept of “cove- 
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nantfirst appearing in the agreement between God and Abraham, is a frequent 
thetne in the Bible whenever momentous decisions are to be made; it becomes 
again an inspiration centuries later when the Puritans attempt to build a new 
religion and civil society, or, still later, when President Wilson a devout Presby- 
terian, names the constitution of the League of Nations a Covenan . , 

significant as these contributions to western civilization have been, they never 
were, nor were they meant to be, political science. They were political and social 
ethics rather than science, and as such constitute one of the three chief tribu¬ 
taries to the mainstream of western civilization, the other two being the Chris¬ 
tian principle of love and the Greek principle of rationalism. 

The first work that deserves to be called political science, in that it applies 
systematic reasoning and critical inquiry to political ideas and institutions, is 
Plato’s Republic. After twenty-three hundred years it is still matchless as an 
introduction to the basic issues that confront human beings as citizens. No other 
writer on politics has equaled Plato (427-347 b. c.) in combining penetrating 
and dialectical reasoning with poetic imagery and symbolism. 

One of the main (and most revolutionary) assumptions of the Republic is 
that the right kind of government and politics can be the legitimate object of 
rigorous scientific thinking, rather than the inevitable product of muddling 
through fear and faith, indolence and improvisation. This Platonic assumption 
of the applicability of reason to social relations is as hotly debated in the 
twentieth century as it was in Plato’s own time, and it is one of the key elements 
that go into the making of our political outlook and temperament. To the extent 
that we believe in the possibility of applying reason and critical analysis to the 
solution of political and social issues we are all Plato’s spiritual heirs, although 
we may heartily disagree with any or all of his specific teachings. By seeking to 
disprove Plato on a point of political doctrine or practice, the anti-Platonist has 
already conceded to Plato the most important single point: that political and 
social issues can be clarified by argument rather than by force and dogma, 

Socrates, Plato’s teacher and the chief figure in the Republic, has been con¬ 
temptuously called the ''first Social Democrat” by some modern totalitarians; 
what they hate in him above all is his irritating habit of endlessly searching, 
through argument, for the reason that lies behind accepted ideas and institu¬ 
tions. Other totalitarians, penetrating less deeply into Plato’s thought, have 
usurped him as their first intellectual ancestor because there is so much in the 
Republic that is explicitly undemocratic, or outright antidemocratic. Yet im¬ 
plicit in Plato’s and Socrates’ rationalism is the assumption, incompatible with 
the cult of violence, that man s intellect can discover the nature of the good life 
and the means of attaining it by philosophical inquiry. 

In one basic point, modern political analysis would gain in insight and under¬ 
standing if it followed Plato more closely: Plato never starts out with the 
hypothesis of a homo politicus, an abstract "political man” unrelated to the 
richness and complexity of individual selves or of society as a whole. Today 
Plato’s psychology may seem naive in its analogies and presumed facts, but 
what is of timeless significance is his conviction that no theory of politics can 
be sound unless based on the study of man. Modern psychology has taught us 
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enough about neurotic persons to make us realize that a healthy society cannot 
be composed of men and women who are haunted by fear and insecurity. 

Plato’s political thought also introduced the concept of the “public” as dis¬ 
tinct from the “private.” As a Greek, Plato could not be clearly aware of the 
opp)osing ideas of the individual and (or, rather, versus) the state, because the 
city-state was not only a social, economic, and political unity but also a spiritual 
and religious one. The Jewish and Christian religions separated man’s soul 
from his quality as a citizen and established the notion of an inalienable and 
indestructil^le human spirit outside the domain and jurisdiction of government, 
a philosophy that was unknown and unknowable to Plato. In the polytheistic 
religions of the city-states, the gods were community gods, and there could be 
no question of the individual’s being in one respect a member of his community, 
and in another not. Yet if Plato was unaware of the opposition of the individual 
versus the state— since the seventeenth century the dominant leitmotiv of all 
western political speculation —he was keenly aware of the res publica, the 
“common thing” in the mutual relations of human beings. 

Before Greek experience and analysis, the only major dichotomy knowm to 
man, consciously or unconsciously, was that between the “sacred” and the “pro¬ 
fane.” Its evolution into that of “public” and “private” is part of western 
secularism that goes back directly to Greek life and thought. Medieval feudal¬ 
ism abandoned the distinction between private and public relations in political 
and economic institutions; from the king downward there was no clear-cut 
division between the private and public property or authority of the lords and 
their vassals. In such a system the color and intensity of personal relations be¬ 
tween the ruler and the ruled make rational discussion of political issues and 
true constitutionalism difficult; this fact can still be observed today in countries 
in which (as in some parts of Latin America or Asia) impersonal government 
is an ideal rather than a reality. 

Even when the concept of the modern sovereign state first developed in 
sixteenth-century Italy, stato'* meant essentially the ruler and the “machine” 
that he had built up for himself, and it was a long time before “the state” as¬ 
sumed the anonymous and impersonal character with which it was later endowed. 
In fascist regimes, rulers tend again to mingle inextricably the domains of the 
public and the private, “borrowing” castles and picture galleries that belong to 
their own or a conquered stale, “acquiring” vast industrial empires for their 
brothers and nephews, and building up private, and often personal, military 
forces competing with those of the slate. The inevitable growth of corruption in 
all fascist regimes is the price paid for the dissolution of the clear separation 
between public and private authority. 

One of the hallmarks of genius is that it can enrich each generation anew. In 
the heyday of laissez faire, Plato’s ideal of a highly trained administrative and 
political class, dedicated to public service without consideration of personal 
happiness or financial gain, exercised relatively less appeal because society was 
assumed to be an automatic and self-regulating piece of machinery, and political 
wisdom could well be summarized in the succinct formula of “the less govern¬ 
ment, the better.” Plato’s conception of government as the highest moral and 
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practical task to which men of knowledge and virtue ought to devote themselves 
seemed out of date in the days in which doing nothing was deemed to be the 
noblest function of a political association. The force of circumstances, acceier« 
ated by wars and depressions, has necessarily enlarged, in recent times, the 
scope and function of government, and in Plato we rediscover the ideal of public 
service as second to none. Democrats are bound to reject Plato’s own solution 
of this problem, the rule of those w^ho know over those w^ho do not, regardless 
of the latter’s consent, but they will have to grasp, if democracy is to survive 
in a tough and dangerous w^orld of competing skills, that there is no substitute 
for high-minded and efficient government in solving tensions and conflicts within 
and between nations. 

We also increasingly practice Plato’s teaching that the road to better govern¬ 
ment and public service is through an appropriately conceived system of educa¬ 
tion. In fact, the ultramodern and rapidly growing realization of education as a 
never-ending process, embracing adults as well as the young, goes back directly 
to Plato; he clearly saw that education was more than the acquiring of basic 
facts and ideas in one’s childhood and adolescence, and he was the first to pro¬ 
pose an elaborate system of adult training and education. 

Democrats differ wdth Plato’s system of education on two scores: first, Plato 
reserved educational opportunities of prolonged duration and intcTisity for fu¬ 
ture rulers only, whereas the democrat looks on educatiuo as a means to tiie 
good life that should be available to all. Seconc^, Plato iielieved that the scJectiaii 
of rulers could best be made through the prohmged of men atid women, 

generally those born into the ruling class or picked, in e>:ce[>tional situations, 
from the lower classes of the w’orkers, farmers, and merchants. Democrats re¬ 
ject such a scheme and insist that political rulers be selected by por.'iilar voting. 
This democratic theory is valid as long as voters have enough judgment and 
discrimination to elect the best to public office. W'hen they freely choose to put 
knaves and fools into high positions of public trust and authority, the democratic 
theory of selecting rulers is quicl:ly swept away by demagogues and dictators. 
Whereas democracy will continue to reject Plato’s scheme of training an elite 
of political rulers^ it W’ill view more sympathetically the possibility and de¬ 
sirability of training public servants. On that point, democracies are more and 
more abandoning the older doctrine that the spoils system, or government by 
crony, can be a substitute for honest and efficient administration. 

One of the main causes of Plato’s pervasive and persuasive influence 
throughout history is that he is the ablest exponent of the aristocratic theory of 
the state, and the aentest critic of the democratic way of life. In the evolution 
of mankind the extent of democratic experience is infinitesimally small, com¬ 
pared with its ignorance of derno«: ratic living, and putting the one on top of the 
other is like putting a postage stamp on top of a tall skyscraper. If history has 
been hitherto largely the history of inequality, it is no wonder that Plato’s 
philosophy of inequality, mellowed by the accretion of prestige and sweetened 
by the reasonableness of its argument, should have been the most venerated and 
idealized political philosophy of the ages. Its relative moderation has immen.sely 
added to the influence of the Republic. Though in general in favor of a hier- 



archical society that, once set up, is closed rather than open, the Republic must 
seem repugnant to some conservatives on several grounds: the idea of rational 
inquiry into the foundations of society, that is, going to the roots of social in¬ 
stitutions, must seem too radical, because the conservative likes to behold them 
as a product of natural growth with which one must not willfully, by intelligence 
or other means, interfere. 

In describing the “first city,** before the “feverish condition*’ sets in that ne¬ 
cessitates the formation of the two classes of the rulers (guardians) and soldier- 
administrators (auxiliaries), Plato portrays a pattern of natural growth of social 
institutions, untampered by conscious reason, that would appeal to the con¬ 
servative. But the first city, whose sole raison d^etre lies in the satisfaction of 
material wants through the principle of the division of labor, is, as Glaucon puts 
it, a “community of pigs,” lacking as yet the conscious direction of a ruling class 
whose specific excellence is reason. The growth of the simple first city into a con¬ 
dition of fever is caused, according to Plato, by the expansion and refinement of 
human wants, that is, by luxury. The inability of the community to fill the newly 
developing luxurious needs out of the existing resources (land, labor, skills) is 
the cause of war, either aggressive or defensive war. 

The feverish condition is, however, not limited to the threat of external war 
but also implies the possibility of the disruption or dissolution of the health and 
balance of the first city through internal unrest. In order to safeguard or, rather, 
restore the original balance of the community, a special class of fighters is needed. 
Yet, if the new fighting class is not to degenerate into a class of praetorians, 
drunk with power and quarreling continuously among themselves and with the 
members of the producing class, it must receive a training that will make its 
members ‘ gentle to their own people and dangerous only to enemies,” instill them 
with courage to defend (he city against internal and external enemies, and at 
the .same time iml>ue them with an understanding of the principles that make 
the city worth defending. 

The class of the fighters (auxiliaries) thus makes the existence of a still 
higher class neces.sary, the guardians, or rulers, who pick and train the auxiliaries 
as well as the future guardians. '1 he characteristic quality of the rulers is unsdom, 
just as courage (tempered by uiuierstanding) is the characteristic quality of the 
fighters, and appetite (or the desire to satisfy material wants) is the distinctive 
trait of the working population (workers, farmers, merchants, doctors, nurses, 
actors). Just as the first city was the product of unconscious growth, the “second,” 
or “ideal,” city of the Republic is the product of rational direction. 

The Platonic community is the first example of a planned state; but it must 
be borne in mind that the planned sector of this state applies only to the guardi¬ 
ans and auxiliaries, whereas the producing class is left to itself as far as its eco¬ 
nomic activities go. Plato was an aristocrat who exhibited the bias against labor 
and business so characteristic of aristocrats in all ages, and the lack of regula¬ 
tions of the economic order of the producing class in the Republic indicates the 
contempt of the nobleman for the prosaic existence of those who must work for 
a living. 

The life of the guardians and auxiliaries excludes individual interests. 
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whether in property, love, or the family, but this community of absolute sharing 
is not socialism. The outlook of socialism is hedonistic: its objective is the in¬ 
crease of human happiness through the abolition of want and misery. The goal 
of socialism is not the realization of a preconceived just ideal of society but the 
attainment of maximum happiness for the maximum number of people here 
and now. The sharing of the guardians and auxiliaries in the Republic is based 
on a principle that is almost diametrically opposed to that of socialism: the 
principle of austerity^ which puts little, if any, value on material wants and their 
satisfaction. Not happiness of human beings with varying and unique personali¬ 
ties, but the realization of a predetermined social ideal of justice is the purpose 
of the political community as described in the Republic. 

Though tlie analogy to the communal life of the guardians and auxiliaries is 
not to be found in the socialist state (in which all citizens share in the amenities 
of life) nor in socialist communities within a nonsocialist state, it can be found 
in armies, monastic orders, and the clergy of churches who are denied marriage 
or private property. In all such groups the ruling class shares with the Platonic 
guardians the certainty of knowing what is best for the ruled, without asking for 
their consent, as well as the relative disregard for property, sex, family, or other 
forms of personal happiness. Plato’s ‘‘socialism” of the guardians was authori¬ 
tarian service rather than the sharing of happiness and enjoyment, and as such 
the exact antithesis of western socialism. Frederick the Cieat has often been 
called by German writers the first German socialist, because in serving the state 
he was as ruthless against himself as against others. Siniilarly, the Japanese sys¬ 
tem of “military socialism” denoted an authoritarian regime of unflinching serv¬ 
ice and sacrifice: what was shared was the readiness to die, not to enjoy life. 
Modem western socialism affirms, by contrast, life, not death. 

The Republic is opposed to democracy on two levels of argument: a more 
obvious explicit level and a less obvious implicit level. The explicit opposition 
of the Republic to democracy rests on the threefold division of the population 
into rulers, fighters, and producers (farmers, artisans, traders). A numerically 
small aristocracy of rulers, in command of a well-trained body of soldiers and 
administrators, governs the third class, or producers, w'hich constitutes four 
fifths or more of the total population Plato claims that the threefold class di¬ 
vision of the second city is but an extension of the principle of the division of 
labor, characteristic of the first city. Ruling or defending a state, Plato argues, is 
just as much a specialized craft as shoemaking; and if the principle of the di¬ 
vision of labor forbids the shoemaker from making furniture, he is equally ex¬ 
cluded from ruling, or defending and administering, the city—functions that 
constitute special, and specialized, crafts. 

There is one objection to Plato’s reasoning here (and this objection is funda¬ 
mental to the whole edifice of the Republic ); if the nature of ruling and ad¬ 
ministering a state is a specialized craft no different from shoemaking or farm¬ 
ing, it is difficult to see why he does not simply acid the two new crafts of the 
second city to the already existing number of crafts of the first city. In it, we may 
recall, there were no special crafts of ruling and administering, because the 
harmony of society was maintained naturally, growing out of the division of 
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labor and without conscious guidance or rule. If, for example, the number of 
crafts in the first city was one hundred, the addition of two new crafts of ruling 
and fighting in the second city should produce one hundred and two crafts, if 
tlie second city were still based, as before, on the principle of division of labor. 
Instead, Plato presents us with the concept of three classes in the second city: 
first, the class of rulers (guardians in the narrower sense); second, the class 
of military and civilian executive aides (auxiliaries) ; third, the class of pro¬ 
ducers or handworkers. This last class composed, in the first city, the entire 
population, organized on the principle of division of labor; now, in the second 
city, the working part makes up only from eighty to ninety per cent. 

The principle of the division of labor can produce only more and more 
spccivalized crafts, as the needs and skills of society proliferate, but it can never 
lead to a class system based on hierarchical values. If Plato nevertheless intro¬ 
duces (he concept of the threefold class division into the second city, a new 
principle, different from that of the division of labor, must be found to dis¬ 
tinguish the funclions of ruling and administering the state from all other 
crafts. The main difference between the ruler-philosophers and the producers 
in the Republic is the difference between political zeisdom and technical knowU 
edge. Only the philosophers have insight into human problems, insight that is 
more than highly specialized learning. The craft.unan, by contrast, has no all- 
cornprehensive understanding of the pbenomona of nature and society of which 
he is a part, only limited knowledge of a technical nature. Even where such 
knowledge, as in medicine, ag>plies to human beings, it is still only technical 
knowledge and not higher philosophical understanding and insight, because the 
physician is interested in hum:m beings as paiLs of the psychophysical w'orld, 
and not of the world of values and ideas. 

The Platonic craftsman is thus inferior, in tw*o w^ays, to the philosopher* 
first, his material is limited and finite, and subject to causal or aesthetical laws 
the knowledge of which is relatively easy, compared with the material of the 
philosopher—mankind and the cosmos, the laws of which are most difficult to 
discover and grasp. Second, the knowledge of the craftsman never attains the 
ht'ight of wisdom and understanding that the philosopher reaches in his study 
of ultimate values, intrinsic forms, and cosmic law's. The knowledge of the 
craftsman is only an intermediary stage, raw material that goes into the process 
of learning and acquiring wdsdom to which the philo.M^pher is subjected in the 
Republic. 

The democratic theory of politics challenges Plato not only in his basic 
assumption that the capacity to govern is possessed by only a small class, but 
that sucli capacity can be transmitted, in general (Plato admits occasional ex¬ 
ceptions), by selective breeding. This Platonic concept of a hereditary aristo¬ 
cratic ruling class, not too hermetically closed to talent from below, is re¬ 
jected by the democratic theory of man and the state on grounds of historical 
evidence and rational reflection. The democratic view of man is less pessimistic 
than Plato’s and assumes hopefully that wisdom and understanding may be 
found in the most unexpected places, in log cabins well as in stately mansions 
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presented that “all poetry, from Homer onwards, consists in representing a 
semblance of its subject, whatever it may be, including any kind of human ex¬ 
cellence, with no grasp of the reality/' In fact, the artist is assigned a place below 
the shoemaker or smith, because the latter have at least a limited direct knowl¬ 
edge of reality, that of their craft, whereas the artist “knows nothing worth 
mentioning, about the subjects he represents"; art, therefore, “is a form of play, 
not to be taken seriously." Because the poet, by appealing to sentiment rather 
than reason, “sets up a vicious form of government" in the individual soul, “we 
shall be justified in not admitting him into a well-ordered commonwealth." 

In accepting the “medicinal lie" and the regulation, positive and negative, 
of the arts, Tlato started a line of thought that lias been enthusiastically accepted 
by those who base their right to rule on superior and exclusive knowledge rather 
than on the freely expressed consent of the ruled. Those who adhere to the creed 
of certainty are eventually driven to use, as a means of governing, medicinal lies, 
censorship, thought control, and physical compulsion. 

The Platonic conception of Truth is challenged Ly the modern view of truth 
(with a small “I") as something much more tentative, hypothetical, fluid and 
changeable, and subject to constant checking and verifying. Further, modern 
philo.sophers insist that Inilh is intimately related to " 'nenVnee, that it can 
never be fully grasped, that it is an endless proctss of testing new hypotheses 
against new experiences, that it is not something that exists prior to nian but 
that it is constantly made and reiric'ule in doing, rail er than discovered in intel¬ 
lectual speculation or in a flash of mystical in.sighr. Plato’s concept of Truth is 
more absolute and individual-aristocratic : Truth is eternally the same and un¬ 
changeable, and it can be perceived by the use of the speculative and intuitive 
faculties of the philosophical person, who therefore has the right to rule those 
who do not possess these capacities. The modern view of truth is more relative, 
empirical, and social-cooperative : truth is fiot eternally the same, is diangeable 
and changing, is never attainable more than in a proximate and practical way, 
anci- wliat is perhaps most important of all—it is not the product of brilliant 
individual intellects but of the cooperative effort of many individuals and social 
groups. 

To take a practical illustration: whereas according to Plato, the concept of 
social justice is one that can be discovered and defined through illuminated 
reasoning, the more modern empirical and relative view holds that social justice 
is not a pre-existing reality logically or intuitively discovered by speculation or 
revelation, but that temporary approximations to justice can be w^orked out in 
a socially satisfactory fashion through negotiation and bargaining of interested 
groups and classes. This dynamic concept of truth is more modest than the static 
one of Plato, inasmuch as it appreciates the limitations of human capacity and 
disinterestedness in the face of a constantly changing world of circumstances; 
but at the same time it is also more optimistic than Plato’s concept, because it 
holds that the process of working out approximations to truth is open to all, and 
that, in fact, such approximations are likely to be more accurate if related to the 
widest possible range of ascertainable experience. By contrast, Plato's view of 
the possibility of finding truth is more pessimistic in the sense that it is con- 
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ceived as a form of intellectual insight that is open, because of its final and abso¬ 
lute value, to only a fcnv select minds. If antidemocratic and authoritarian politi¬ 
cal systems throughout history have looked back sympathetically to Plato, the 
reason has been less the explicit opposition of the Republic to democracy than 
the implicit view of a world in which truth—social, philosophical, metaphysical, 
religious—is the prerogative of a small elect class, endowed with special and 
exclusive capacities to apprehend it in a regime of formal training, and enabled 
to translate it into reality in a preconceived framework of society in which the 
few govern and the many obey and conform. 

The Republic is not a utopia but the work of a thinker passionately inter¬ 
ested in practical politics. Rejecting the doctrine that man must fatally and 
inextricably remain a prisoner of natural or social circumstances, Plato has faith 
in man's ability to create a community that will correspond to the ideal of 
knowledge and, therefore, justice. If philosophy and the vision of the Good are 
the highest forms of human activity, “there can be no rest from troubles” for 
states or for all mankind, “unless either philosophers become kings in their 
countries or those who are now called kings and rulers come to be sufficiently 
inspired with a genuine desire for wisdom; unless, that is to say, political power 
and philosophy meet together.” This passage, probably the most famous in the 
Republic, summarizes Plato’s conception of a society in wdiich the best rule, and 
it makes little difference to him whether this rule is monarchy (“when there is 
one man who stands out above the rest of the rulers”) or aristocracy (“when 
there are more than one”). The plan of such a perfect constitution and of a 
“perfect man” might be difficult, “but not impossible.” 

Nevertheless, Plato anticipated the eventual decline of the best state and 
its degeneration into progressively lower t^pes of constitution. The first of these 
forms of state is timocracy, based on ambition and love of honor and war, as 
represented by Crete and Sparta, “so commonly admired.” The second is oli¬ 
garchy or plutocracy, the rule of the wealthy; the third is democracy, the rule 
of the people; the fourth, and most imperfect, is despotism, w^hich develops in¬ 
evitably out of the anarchy of the democratic state. In each instance, Plato cor¬ 
relates a type of human character with the form of government in which it is 
most commonly reflected: “Constitutions cannot come out of sticks and stones; 
they must result from the preponderance of certain characters which draw the 
rest of the community in their wake.” 

This penetrating insight of Plato’s, that government is more than a piece of 
machinery, that its essence is ultimately determined by the quality of the men 
and women who compose it, is still not fully grasped today. The tw^entieth cen¬ 
tury, in particular, is strewn with the wreckage of constitutions that failed dis¬ 
mally, not because they were imperfect in themselves, but because they were not 
suited to the “preponderant characters” in the societies for which they were de¬ 
vised. 

In his classification of forms of state, Plato considered democracy the second 
worst type of government. His description of life in a democratic society may be 
overdrawn, but it remains to this day the most incisive critique of democracy. 
Unless democrats assume that democracy is an exception to all human creations, 
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and thus free from imperfections, they must be aware of its intrinsic as well as 
its incidental weaknesses. If Plato maintains that democracy is *‘an agreeable 
form of anarchy with plenty and variety and an equality of a peculiar kind fot 
equals and unequals alike,” who can say that his thesis is completely wrong? The 
buoyant diversity and creative pluralism of the democratic society are its glory, 
but they are often the path to dissolution and disintegration when its members 
forget that they are not merely individuals with rights and liberties but also 
social beings with duties and obligations. Similarly, the unwillingness of demo¬ 
cratic citizens to be led is one of the mainsprings of democratic vitality; but if 
carried too far, if the honest and able leaders are prevented from governing, the 
dishonest demagogues will take their place. 

The fate of democracies in the twentieth century, in particular, has demon¬ 
strated that Plato’s critique of democracy and the democratic man, far from 
being an unrealistic caricature of democratic life, is full of sound warnings that no 
democrat should miss. Nazi, fascist, and communist criticisms of democracy are 
relatively ephemeral and superficial, compared with the enduring and funda¬ 
mental objections that Plato raises. The answer to Plato’s apprf'bcnsions about 
the po.ssibility of democracy lies, not in the arguments of democrats, but in their 
lives. The experience of history is harder to disprove t-^-n a theoretical argu¬ 
ment. If Plato makes democrats more keenly conscious how difficult the life of 
freedom and fellowship is, he has, perhaps unwittingly, peiformed a major serv¬ 
ice to the cause of democracy. 

The literary form of the Republic is the dialogue, in which Socrates is both 
the narrator and chief figure. Tn fact, as the dialogue proceeds, it becomes virtu¬ 
ally a monologue, for the other participants increasingly confine their dialectical 
contributions to nods, monosyllabic expressions of consent, and brief rhetorical 
assertions that merely give Socrates a cue to go on with his argument. The con¬ 
versation starts in the house of Cephalus, a retired wealthy businessman. The 
company includes Cephalus’ son, Polemarchus, Plato’s two cider brothers, 
Glaucon and Adeimantus, and a sophist, Thrasymachus, who is represented as 
a cynic. The discu.ssion soon turns to the central question in the Republic, What 
is justice? In the discussion of justice, all elements of Plato’s political philosophy 
are contained. In his theory of justice the relations of man to nature, to the polls, 
and to his fellow men form an architectonic whole. 

Cephalus states the view, based on a Jong life of practical experience, that 
justice means honesty and rendering what is due to gods and men. Socrates sees 
some merit in this approach but is not satisfied with it. Polemarchus next sug¬ 
gests that justice means helping one’s friends and harming one’s enemies. Soc¬ 
rates is again not satisfied, as such a definition befits more the moral standards of 
a despot than those of a just man. At this point Thrasymachus breaks into the 
discussion and puts forward the view that “just” or “right” means nothing but 
“what is to the interest of the stronger party.” 
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The Republic* 


L Justice as the Interest of the 
Stronger 

Ail this time Thrasymachus bad been 
trying more than once to break in upon our 
conversation; hut his neighbours had ic- 
strained him, wishing to hear the argu¬ 
ment to the end. In the pause after my 
last words he could keep quiet no longer; 
but gathering himself up like a wild beast 
he sprang at us as if he would tear us in 
pieces, Polemarchus and I were frightened 
out of our wits, when he burst out to the 
whole company: 

What is the matter with you tw'o, Soc¬ 
rates? Why do you go on in this imbecile 
way, politely deferring to each other’s non¬ 
sense? If you really want to know what 
justice means, stop asking questions and 
scoring off the answers you get. You know 
very well it is easier to ask questions than 
to answer them. Answer yourself, and tell 
us what you think justice means, I won’t 
have you telling us it is the same as what 
is obligatory or useful or advantageous or 
profitable or expedient; I want a clear and 
precise statement; I won’t put up with 
that sort of verbiage. 

I was amazed by this onslaught and 
looked at him in terror. If I had not seen 
this wolf before he saw^ me, I really believe 
I should have been struck dumb;' but for- 

* From The Republic of Plato (trans. F. M. 
Cornford, Oxford University Press, 1945). By per¬ 
mission. 

i A popular superstition, that if a wolf sees you 
first, you become dumb. 


tunately I had looked at him earlier, when 
he beginning to get exasperated with 
our argument; so ] was able to reply, 
though rather tremulously: 

Don’t be hard on us, Thrasymachus. If 
Polemarchus and I have gone astray in 
our search, you may be quite sure the mis¬ 
take was not intentional. If we had been 
looking for a piece of gold, we should 
never have deliberately allowed politeness 
to spoil our chance of finding it; and now 
w'hen we are looking for justice, a thing 
much more precious than gold, you cannot 
imagine we should defer to each other in 
that foolish way and not do our best to 
bring it to light. You must believe we are 
in earnest, my friend; but I am afraid the 
task is beyond our powers, and we might 
expect a man of your ability to pity us 
instead of being so severe. 

Thrasymachus replied with a burst of 
sardonic laughter. 

Good Lord, he said; Socrates at his old 
trick of shamming ignorance! I knew it; 
I told the others you would refuse to com¬ 
mit yourself and do anything sooner than 
answer a question. 

Yes, Thrasymachus, I replied; because 
you are clever enough to know that if you 
asked someone what are the factors of the 
number twelve, and at the same time 
warned him: “Look here, you are not to 
tell me that 12 is twice 6, or 3 times 4, or 
6 times 2, or 4 times 3; I won’t put up 
with any such nonsense”—^you must surely 
see that no one would answer a question 
put like that. He would say: “What do you 
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mean, Thrasymachus? Am I forbidden to 
give any of these answers, even if one hap¬ 
pens to be right? Do you want me to give 
a wrong one?” What would you say to that? 

Humph! said he. As if that were a fair 
analogy! 

I don’t see why it is not, said I; but in 
any case, do you suppose our barring a 
certain answer would prevent the man from 
giving it, if he thought it was the truth? 

Do you mean that you are going to give 
me one of those answers I barred? 

I should not be surprised, if it seemed 
to me true, on reflection. 

And what if I give you another dchni- 
tion of justice, better than any of those? 
What penalty arc you prepared to pay? ^ 
The penalty deserved by ignorance, which 
must surely be to receive instruction from 
the wise. So I would suggest that as a suit¬ 
able punishment, 

I like your notion of a penalty! he said; 
but ycu must pay the costs as well. 

I will, when I have any money. 

'Fhat whll be all right, said Glaucon; we 
will all subscribe for Socrates. So let us 
have your definition, Thrasymachus. 

Oh yes, he said; so that Socrates may 
play the old game of questioning and re,- 
futing someone else, instead of giving an 
answer himself! # 

But really, 1 protested, what can you ex¬ 
pect from a man who does not know the 
answer or profess to know it, and, besides 
that, has been forbidden by no mean au¬ 
thority to put forward any notions he may 
have? Surely the definition should naturally 
come from you, who say you do know the 
answer and can tell it us. Please do not dis¬ 
appoint us. I should take it as a kindness, 
and I hope you will not be chary of giving^ 
Glaucon and the rest of us the advantage'’ 
of your instruction. 

Glaucon and the others added their en- 

»In certain lawsuits the defendant, If found 
guilty, was allowed to propose a penalty alterna¬ 
tive to that demanded by the prosecution. The 
judges then decided which should be inflicted. The 
“costs'* here means the fee which the sophist, un¬ 
like Socrates, expected from his pupils. 


treaties to mine. Thrasymachus was evi¬ 
dently longing to win credit, for he was 
.suie he had an admirable answer ready, 
though he made a show of insisting that 
1 should be the one to reply. In the end he 
gave wav and exclaimed: 

So this is w'hat Socrates’ wisdom comes 
to! He refuses to teach, and goes about 
learning from others without offering so 
much as thanks in return. 

I do learn from others, Thrasyrnachu^^; 
that is quite true; but you are wrong to 
call me ungrateful. I give in return all I 
can—praise; for I h.ave no money. And 
how ready I am to a{)plaucl any idea that 
seems to me sound, you will :,ce in a mo¬ 
ment, when you have stated your own; for 
I am sure that will be sound. 

Listen then, 'Fhrasymachus began. 

I say is thiat ‘ or "right" inean.^ noth¬ 
ing but wlijt is to the interest of the stiongci 
party. Well, where is your app‘;o■ 
don’t mean to give it me. 

I will, as 'sO'jn as I Uirh'rsland, I pr;' 

I don’t see y(t v/nat \ou by rbfhi 

being the inten'st of the stmuger p-.-.r'y. 
For in.stance, Fclvd.imas, ihv athletis i'- 
stronger th-an wc arc, it is to hh in 
terest to eat beef Loi lOe sake of his mu- 
cles; but surely you don’t mean that the 
same diet would be good for weaker men 
and therefore be r ighf for us.*' 

You are trying to be funny. Socrates. ItV. 
a low trick to take my words in the sense 
you think will be most damaging. 

No, no, I protested; but you inu.st ex¬ 
plain. 

Don’t you know, then, that a state may 
be ruled by a despot, or a democracy, or 
an aristocracy? 

Of course. 

And that the ruling element is alway., 
the stronjgLSi? 

Yes." 

Well then, in every case the laws are 
made by the ruling party in its own in¬ 
terest; a democracy makes democratic laws, 
a despot autocratic ones, and so on. By 
making these laws they define as “right’' 
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for their subjects whatever is for their own 
interest, and they call anyone who breaks 
them a “wrongdoer’* and punish him ac¬ 
cordingly. That is what I mean: in all states 
alike “right” has the same meaning, namely 
what is for the interest of the party es¬ 
tablished in power, and that is the strong¬ 
est. S(i..the sound conclusion is that wliai 
is “right” is the same everywhere: the in¬ 
terest of the stronger party. 

Now I see what you mean, said I; whether 
it is true or not, I must try to make out. 
UTien you define right in terms of interest, 
you are yourself giving one of those an¬ 
swers you forbade to me; though, to be 
sure, you add “to the stronger party.” 

An insignificant addition, perhaps! 

Its importance is not clear yet ; what is 
clear is that we must find out whether your 
definition is true. I agree myself that right 
is in a sense a matter of interest; but when 
you add “to the stronger party, I don’t 
know about that. I rnust consider. 

Go ahead, then. 

I will. Tell me this. No doubt you also 
think it is right to obey the men in power? 

I do. 

Arc they infallible in every t>T3e of state, 
or can they sometimes make a mistake? 

Of course they can make a mistake. 

In framing laws, then, they may do their 
w^ork well or badly? 

No doubt. 

Well, that is to say, when the laws they 
make are to their own interest; badly, when 
they are not? 

Yes. 


But the subjects are to obey any law 
they lay down, and they will then be doing 
right? 

Of course. 

If so, by your account, it will be right 
to do what is not to the interest of the 
stronger party, as well as what is so. 

What’s that you are saying? 

Just what* you said, I believe; but let 
us look again. Haven’t you admitted that 
the rulers, when they enjoin certain acts 
on their subjects, sometimes mistake their 
own best interests, and at the same time 


that it is right for the subjects to obey, 
whatever they may enjoin? 

Yes, I suppose so. 

Well, that amounts, to admitting that it 
is right to do what is not to the interest of 
the rulers or the stronger party. They may 
unwittingly enjoin what is to their own 
disadvantage; and you say it is right for 
the others to do as they are told. In that 
case, their duty must be the opposite of 
what you said, because the weaker will 
have been ordered to do what is against 
the interest of the stronger. You with your 
intelligence must see how that follows. 

Yes, Socrates, said Polemarchus, that is 
undeniable. 

No doubt, Cleitophon broke in, if you 
are to be a witness on Socrates’ side. 

No witness is needed, replied Pole¬ 
marchus; Thrasymachus himself admits 
that rulers sometimes ordain acts that are 
to their own disadvantage, and that it is 
the subjects’ duty to do them. 

That. i§ b.cxJJiuse .TJH’XLS.>maachu64wid-k-w 
right, to do w^at XPM by. the men 

Yes, but he also said that what is to the 
interest of the stronger party is right; and, 
after making both these assertions, he ad¬ 
mitted that the stronger sometimes com¬ 
mand the weaker subjects to act against 
their interests. F^ipni all which it follows 
that what is in the stronger’s. interest is no 
more right than what is not. 

No, said Cleitophon; he meant whatever 
the stronger believes to bo in his own in¬ 
terest. That is w'hat the subject must do, 
and what Thrasymachus meant to define 
as right. 

That was not what he said, rejoined 
Polemarchus. 

No rratter, Polemarchus, said I; if 
Thrasymachus says so now, let us take 
him in that sense. Now, Thrasymachus, 
tell me, was that what you intended to say 
—that right means what the stronger thinks 
Is to his interesf., wliether it really is so or 
not? 

Most certainly not, he replied. Do you 
suppose I shouid speak of a man as 
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“stronger” or “superior” at the very mo¬ 
ment when he is making a mistake? 

I did think you said as much when you 
admitted that rulers are not always infal¬ 
lible. 

That is because you are a quibbler, Soc¬ 
rates. Would you say a man deserves to 
be called a physician at the moment when 
he makes a mistake in treating- his_ patient 
and just in respect of that .mistake;-or a 
mathematician, when he does a sum wrong 
and just.. ia.SD-iar.aa-he.gets a wrong result? 
Of course we do commonly speak of a 
physician or a mathematician or a scholar 
having made a mistake; but really none of 
these, I should say, is ever mistaken, in 
so far as he is worthy of the name we give 
him. So strictly speaking—^and you are all 
for being precise—no one who practises a 
craft makes mistakes. A man is mistaken 
when his knowledge fails him; and at that 
moment he is no craftsman. And what Is 
true of craftsmanship or aay 
is true of the rukr: he.is never jn is taken so 
long as he i.s acting as a ruler; though any¬ 
one might "spc.jk of a ruler making a mis* 
take, just as he might of a physician. You 
must understand that I was talking in that 
loose way when I answered your question 
just now; but the precise statement is this. 
The ruler, in so far as he is acting as a 
ruler, makes no mistakes and consequently 
enjoins what is be^t for himself; and that 
is what the subject is to do. So, as I said 
at first, “right” means doing what is to 
the interest of the stronger. 

Very well, Thrasymachus, said I. So you 
think I am quibbling? 

1 am sure you are. 

You believe my questions were mali¬ 
ciously desi^i'^cd to damage your position? 

1 know it. But \ou will gain nothing by 
that. You can K>t outwit me by cunning, 
End you are nui the man to crush me in the 
open. 

Bless your soul, I answered, I should not 
think of trying. But, to prevent any more 
misunderstanding, when you speak of that 
ruler or sponger party whose interest the 
weaker ought to serve, please make it clear 


whether you are using the words in the 
ordinary way or in that strict sense you 
have just defined. 

I mean a ruler in the strictest possible 
sense. Now quibble away and be as mali¬ 
cious as you can. I want no mercy. But you 
are no match for me. 

Do you think me mad enough to beard 
a lion or try to outwit a Thrasymaebu.'^? 

You did try just now, he retorted, but 
it wasn’t a success. 


2. Ruling as an Art 

Enough of this, said 1. Now tell me about 
the physician in that strict sense you spoke 
of: is it his business to earn money or to 
treat his patients? Remember, I mean your 
physician who is worthy of the name. 

To tr6at his patients. 

And what of the ship’s captain in the 
true sense? Is ht . mere seaman or tbe 
commander of the crew? 

The commander. 

Yes, we ‘ lail not speak of liim as a sea¬ 
man just because he is on board a ship. 
That is not the point. He is called capciin 
because of his skill and authority over the 
crew. 

Quite true. 

And each of these people has some special 
interest? ^ 

No doubt. 

Aiid the craft in question e.xists for the 
very purpose of discovering that interest 
and providing for it? 

Yes. 

Can it equally be said of any craft that 
it has an interest, other than its own great¬ 
est possible perfection? 

What do you mean by that? 

Here is an illustration. If you ask me 

I All the persons mentioned have some interest. 
The craftsman Qua craftsman has an interest in 
doing his work as well as possible, which is the 
same thing as serving the interest of the subjects 
on whom his craft is exercised; and the subjects 
have their interest, which the craftsman is there 
to promote. 
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I hether it is sufficient for the human body 
just to be itself, with no need of help from 
without, I should say, Certainly not; it has 
weaknesses and defects, and its condition 
is not all that it might be. That is pre¬ 
cisely why the art of medicine was in¬ 
vented: it was designed to help the body 
?>nd provide for its interests. Would not 
that be true^ 

It would. 

But now take the art of medicine itself. 
Has that any defects or weaknesses? Does 
any art stand in need of some further per¬ 
fection, as the eye would be imperfect with¬ 
out the power of vision or the ear without 
hearing, so that in their case an art is re¬ 
quired that will study their interests and 
provide for their carrying out those func¬ 
tions? Has the art itself any correspond¬ 
ing need of some further art to remedy its 
defects and look after its interests; and 
will that further art require yet another, 
and so on for ever? Or will every art look 
after its own interests? Or, finally, is it not 
true that no art needs to have its weak- 
ness(s remedied or its interests studied 
eitlier by another art or by itself, because 
no art has in itself any weakness or fault, 
and the only interest it is required to serve 
is that of its subject-matter? In itself, an 
art is sound and flawless, so long as it is 
entirely true to its own nature as an art 
in the strictest sense—and it is the strict 
sense that I want you to keep in view. Is 
not that true? 

So it appears. 

Then, said I, the art of medicine docs 
l ot study its owm interest, but the needs 
of the body, just as a groom show’s his 
skill by caring for horses, not for the art 
of grooming. And so every art seeks, not 
its own advantage—for it has no deficien¬ 
cies—but the interest of the subject on 
which it is exercised. 

It appears so. 

But surely, Thrasymachus, every art has 
authority and superior pow’er over its sub¬ 
ject. 

To this he agreed, though very reluc¬ 
tantly. 


So far as arts are concerned, then, no 
art ever studies or enjoins the interest of 
the superior or stronger party, but always 
that of the weaker over which it has au¬ 
thority. 

Thrasymachus assented to this at last, 
though he tried to put up a fight. I then 
went on: 

So the physician, as such, studies only 
the patient’s interest, not his own. For as 
we agreed, the business of the physician, in 
the strict sense, is not to make money for 
himself, but to exercise his power over the 
patient’s body; and the ship’s captain, again, 
considered strictly as no mere sailor, but 
in command of the crew, will study and 
enjoin the interest of his subordinates, not 
his own. 

He agreed reluctantly. 

And so with government of any kind; 
no ruler, in so far as he is acting as ruler, 
w’ill study or enjoin what is for his own 
interest. All that he says and does will be 
said and done with a view» to what is good 
and propier for the subject for whom he 
practises his art. 

At this point, when cveiy^onc could see 
that Thrasymachus’ definition of justice 
had been turned inside cut, instead of mak¬ 
ing any reply, he said; 

Socrates, have you a nurse? 

Why do you ask such a question as that? 
I said. Wouldn’t it be better to answer 
mine? 

Because she lets you go about sniflling 
like a child whose nose w'ants wiping. She 
hasn’t even taught you to know a shepherd 
when you see one, or his sliccp either. 

What makes you say that? 

Why, you imagine that a herdsman 
studies the interests of his flocks or cattle, 
tending and fattening them up with sonic 
other end in view tlian his master s profit or 
his own; and so you don’t see that, in poli¬ 
tics, the genuine ruler regards his subjects 
exactly like sheep, and thinks of nothing 
else, night and day, but the good he can get 
out of them for himself. You are so far out 
in your notions of right and wrong, justice 
and injustice, as not to know that “right” 
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actually means what is good for someone 
else, and to be “just” means serving the 
interest of the stronger who rules, at the 
cost of the subject who obeys; whereas in- 
justice is just the reverse, asserting its au¬ 
thority over those innocents who are called 
just, so that they minister solely to their 
master’s advantage and happiness, and not 
in the least degree to their own. Innocent 
as you are yourself, Socrates, you must 
see that a just man always has the worst 
of it. Take a private business: when a 
partnership is wound up, you will never find 
that the more honest of two partners comes 
off with the larger share; and in their re¬ 
lations to the state, when there are taxes to 
be paid, the honest man will pay more than 
the other on the same amount of property; 
or if there is money to be distributed, the 
dishonest w'ill get it all. When either of 
them hold some public office, even if the 
just man loses in no other way, his private 
affairs at any rate will suffer from neglect, 
while his principles will not allow him to 
help himself from the public funds; not 
to mention the offence he will give to his 
friends and relations by refusing to sacri¬ 
fice those principles to do them a good 
turn. Injustice has all the opposite ad¬ 
vantages. I am speaking of the type I de¬ 
scribed ju.st now, the man who can get the 
better of other people on a large scale: 
you must fix your eye on him, if you want 
to judge how much it is to one’s own in¬ 
terest not to be just. You can see that best 
in the most consummate form of injustice, 
which rewards wrongdoing with supreme 
welfare and happiness and reduces its vic¬ 
tims, if they won’t retaliate in kind, to 
misery. That form is despotism, which uses 
force or fraud to plunder the goods of 
others, public or private, sacred or pro¬ 
fane, and to do it in a wholesale way. If 
you are caught committing any one of these 
crimes on a small scale, you are punished 
and disgraced; they call it sacrilege, kid¬ 
napping, burglary, theft and brigandage. 

But if„ besides taking their property, you 
turn all your countrymen into slaves, you 
will hear no more of those ugly names; 


your countrymen themselves will call you 
the happiest of men and bless your name, 
and so will eveiy^one who hears of such a 
complete triumph of injustice; for when 
people denounce injustice, it is because they 
are afraid of suffering wrong, not of doing 
it. So true is it, Socrates, that injustice, on 
a grand enough scale, is superior to justice 
in strength and freedom and autocratic 
power; and “right,” as I said at first, means 
simply what serves the interest of the 
stronger party; “wrong” means what is for 
the interest and profit of oneself. 

Having deluged our ears with this tor¬ 
rent of words, as the man at the baths 
might empty a bucket over one’s head, 
Thrasymachus meant to take himself off; 
but the company obliged him to stay and 
defend his position. I was specially urgent 
in my entreaties. 

My good Thrasymachus, said I. do you 
propose to fling a doctrine like that at our 
heads and th^ n go away without explaining 
it properly or letting us point out to you 
whether it is true or not? Is it so small a 
matter in your eyes to determine the whole 
course of conduct which every one of us 
must follow to get the best of life? 

Don’t I realize it is a serious matter? he 
retorted. 

Apparently not, said I; or else you have 
no consideration for us, and do not care 
whether we shall lead better or worse lives 
for being ignorant of this truth you profess 
to know. Do take the trouble to let us into 
your secret; if you treat us handsomely, 
you may be sure it will be a good invest¬ 
ment; there are so many of us to show our 
gratitude. 1 will make no secret of my own 
conviction, which is that injustice is not 
more profitable than justice, even when left 
free to work its will unchecked. No; let 
your unjust man have full power to do 
wrong, whether by successful violence or 
by escaping detection; all the same he will 
not convince me that he will gain more than 
he would by being just. There may be 
others here who feel as I do, and set jus¬ 
tice above injustice. It is for you to coo 
vince us that we are not well advised. 
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How can I? he replied. If you are not 
convinced by what I have just said, what 
more can I do for you? Do you want to be 
fed with my ideas out of a spoon? 

God forbid! I exclaimed; not that. But 
I do want you to stand by your own words; 
nr, if you shift your ground, shift it openly 
and stop trying to hoodwink us as you are 
doing now. You see, Thrasymachus, to go 
back to your earlier argument, in speaking 
of the shepherd you did not think it neces¬ 
sary to keep to that strict sense you laid 
down when you defined the genuine physi¬ 
cian. You represent him, in his character of 
shepherd, as feeding up his flock, not for 
their own sake but for the table or the mar¬ 
ket, as if he were out to make money as a 
caterer or a cattle-dealer, rather than a 
shepherd. Surely the sole concern of the 
shepherd’s art is to do the best for the 
charges put under its care; its own best 
interest is sufficiently provided for, so long 
as it does not fall short of all that shepherd¬ 
ing should imply. On that principle it fol¬ 
lowed, I thought, that any kind of authority, 
in the state or in private life, must, in its 
character of authority, consider solely what 
is best for those under its care. Now what 
is your opinion? Do you think that the men 
who govern states—mean rulers in the 
strict sense—have no reluctance to hold of¬ 
fice? 

I don't think so, he replied; I know it. 

Well, but haven’t you noticed, Thrasy¬ 
machus, that in other positions of authority 
no one is willing to act unless he is paid 
wages, which he demands on the assumption 
that all the benefit of his action will go to 
his charges? Tell me Don’t we always dis¬ 
tinguish one form of skill from another by 
its power to effect some particular result? 
Do say what you really think, so that we 
may get on. 

Yes, that is the distinction. 

And also each brings us some benefit that 
is peculiar to it: medicine gives health, for 
example; the art of navigation, safety at 
sea; and so on. 

Yes. 

And wage-earning brings us wages; that 


is its distinctive product. Now, speaking 
with that precision which you proposed, you 
would not say that the art of navigation is 
the same as the art of medicine, merely on 
the ground that a ship’s captain regained his 
health on a voyage, because the sea air was 
good for him. No more would you identify 
the practice of medicine with wage-earning 
because a man may keep his health while 
earning wages, or a physician attending a 
case may receive a fee. 

No. 

And, since we agreed that the benefit ob¬ 
tained by each form of skill is peculiar to 
it, any common benefit enjoyed alike by all 
these practitioners must come from some 
further practice common to them all? 

It would seem so. 

Yes, we must say that if they all earn 
wages, they get that benefit in so far as 
they are engaged in wage-earning as well 
as in practising their several arts. 

He agreed reluctantly. 

This benefit, then—the receipt of wages 
—does not come to a man from his special 
art. If we are to speak strictly, the physi¬ 
cian, as such, produces health; the builder, 
a house; and then each, in his further ca¬ 
pacity of wage-earner, gets his pay. Thus 
every art has its own function and benefits 
its proper subject. But suppose the practi- 
tioFxer is not paid; does he then get any 
benefit from his art? 

Clearly not. 

And is he doing no good to anyone either, 
when he works for nothing? 

No, I suppose he does some good. 

Well then, Thrasymachus, it is now clear 
that no form of skill or authority provides 
for its own benefit. As we were saying some 
time ago, it always studies and prescribes 
what is good for its subject—the interest of 
the weaker party, not of the stronger. And 
that, my friend, is why I said that no one 
is willing to be in a position of authority and 
undertake to set straight other men’s trou¬ 
bles, without demanding to be paid; be¬ 
cause, if he is to do his work well, he will 
never, in his capacity of ruler, do, or com¬ 
mand others to do, what is best for himself. 
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but only wbut is best for the subject For 
that reason, if he is to consent, he must have 
his recomf)ense, in the shape of money or 
honour, or of punisliment in case of re¬ 
fusal. 

What do you mean, Socrates? asked 
GJaucon. 1 recognize two of your three 
kinds of reward; but I don’t understand 
what you mean by speaking of punishment 
as a recompense. 

Then you don’t understand the recom¬ 
pense required by the best type of men, or 
their motive for accepting authority when 
they do consent. You surely know that a 
passion for honours or for money is rightly 
regarded as something to be ashamed of. 
Yes, I do. 

For that reason, 1 said, good men are un¬ 
willing to rule, either for money’s sake or 
for honour. They have no wish to be called 
mercenary for demanding to be paid, or 
thieves for making a secret profit out of 
their ciTicc; nor yet will honours tempt 
them, for they are not ambitious. So they 
must be forced to consent under threat of 
penalty; that may be why a readiness to 
accept power under no such constraint is 
thought discreditable. And the heaviest pen¬ 
alty for declining to rule is to be ruled by 
someone inferior to yourself. That is the 
fear, I believe, that makes decent people 
accept power; and when they do, they face 
the prospect of authority wdth no idea that 
they are coming into the enjoyment of a 
comfortable berth; it is forced upon them 
because they can find no one better than 
themselves, or even as good, to be en¬ 
trusted with power. If there could ever be 
a society of perfect men, there might well 
he as much competition to evade office as 
there now is to gain it; and it would then 
be clearly seen that the genuine ruler’s 
nature is to seek only the advantage of the 
subject, with the consequence that any man 
of understanding would sooner have an¬ 
other to do the best for him than be at the 
pains to do the best for that other himself. 
On this point, then, 1 entirely disagree with 
Thrasymachus’ doctrine that right means 
what is to the interest of the stronger. 


J. The Rudiments of Social 
Organization 

I was delighted with these speeches from 
Glaucon and Adeimantus, whose gifts I 
had always admired. How right, I ex¬ 
claimed# was Glaucon’.s lover to begin that 
poem of his on your exploits at the battle 
of Megara by describing you two as the 

sons divine 

of Ariston’s noble line! 

Like father, like sons: there must indeed 
be some divine quality in your nature, if 
you can plead the cause of injustice so 
eloquently and still not be convinced your¬ 
selves that it is better than justice. That 
you arc not really convinced I am sure from 
all I know of your dispositions, though your 
words might well have left me in doubt. But 
the more I trust you, the harder I find it 
to reply. How cai ^ come to the rescue? 
I have no faith in my own powers, when 
I remember tha^ you were not satisfied 
with the proof I thought I had given to 
Thrasymachus that it is better to be just. 
And yet I cannot stand by and hear justice 
reviled without lifting a finger. 1 am afraid 
to commit a sin by holding aloof while I 
have breath and strength to say a w’ord in 
its defence. So there is nothing for it but 
to do the best I can, 

Glaucon and the others begged me to 
step into the breach and carry through our 
inquiry into the real nature of justice and 
injustice, and the truth about their respec¬ 
tive advantages. So I told them what 1 
thought. This is a very obscure question. 

I said, and we shall need keen sight to see 
our way. Now, as we are not remarkably 
clever, I will make a suggestion as to how 
we should proceed. Imagine a rather short¬ 
sighted person told to read an inscription 
in .small letters from some way off. He 
would think it a godsend if someone pointed 
out that the same inscription was written 
up elsewhere on a bigger scale, so that he 
could first read the larger characters and 
then make out whether the smaller ones 
were the same. 
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No doubt, said Adcimantus; but what 
analo^ry do you see in that to our inquiry? 

I will tell you. Wc think of justice as a 
quality that may exist in a whole com¬ 
munity as W'cli as in an individual, and the 
community is the bigj?cr of the two. Pos¬ 
sibly, then, v.- - may find justice there in 
larger p/oporrions, easier to make out. So 
I suggest that we should begin by inquiring 
what justice means in a slate. I'hen we can 
go on to look for its counterpart on a 
smaller scale in the individinl. 

Tl\'it .seems a good plan, he agreed. 

AVeil then, I continued, .suppose we 
imagine a state coming into being before 
our eyes. We might tlien be able to watch 
tlie growth of justice or of injustice within 
it. When that is done, we may hope it will 
be easier to find what we are looking for. 

Much easier. 

Shall we try, then, to carr\’ out this 
schemer I fancy it will be no light under¬ 
taking; so you had better think twice. 

No need for that, said Adeimantus. Don't 
waste any more time. 

My notion is, said I, that a state comes 
into existence because no individual is self- 
sufficing; we all have many needs. But per¬ 
haps you can suggest some different origin 
for the foundation of a community? 

No, I agree with you. 

So, having all these needs, wc call in 
one another's help to satisfy our various 
requirements; and when we have collected 
a number of helpers and associates to live 
together in one place, we call that settle¬ 
ment a state. 

Yes. 

So if one man gives another what he 
has to give in exchange for what he can 
get, it is because each finds that to do so 
is for his own advantage. 

Certainly. 

Very well, said I. Now let us build up 
our imaginary state from the beginning. 
•Apparently, it will owe its existence to our 
needs, the first and greatest need being 
the provision of food to keep us alive. Next 
we shall want a house; and thirdly, such 
things as clothing. 


True. 

How will our state be able to supply all 
these demands? We shall need at least one 
man to be a farmer, another a builder, and 
a third a weaver. Will that do, or shall we 
add a shoemaker and one or two more to 
provide for our personal w^ants? 

By all means. 

The minimum state, then, will consist of 
four or five men. 

Apparently. 

Now here is a further point. Is each one 
of the.m to bring the product of his work 
into a common stock? Should our one 
farmer, for example, provide food enough 
for four people and spend the whole of his 
working time in producing corn, so as to 
share with the rest; or should he take no 
notice of them and spend only a quarter 
of his time on growing just enough corn 
for himself, and divide the other three- 
quarters between building his house, weav¬ 
ing his clothes, and making his shoes, so as 
to save the trouble of sharing with others 
and attend himself to all his own con¬ 
cerns? 

The first plan might be the easier, re¬ 
plied Adeimantus. 

That may very well be so, said I; for, as 
you spoke, it occurred to me, for one thing, 
that no two people are born exactly alike. 
There are innate differences which fit them 
for different occupations. 

I agree. 

And will a man do better working at 
many trades, or keeping to one only? 

Keeping to one. 

And there is another point: obviously 
work may be ruined, if you let the right 
time go by. The workman must wait upon 
the work; it wall not wait upon his leisure 
and allow itself to be done in a spare mo¬ 
ment. So the conclusion is that more things 
will be produced and the work be more 
ca.sily and better done, when every man 
is set free from all other occupations to 
do, at the right time, the one thing for 
which he is naturally fitted. 

That is certainly true. 

We shall need more than four citizens, 
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then, to supply all those necessaries we 
mentioned. You see, Adeimantus, if the 
farmer is to have a /rood ploufi^h and spade 
and oiher tools, he will not make them him* 
self. No more will the builder and weaver 
and shoemaker make all the many imple¬ 
ments they need. So quite a number of car¬ 
penters and smiths and other craftsmen 
must be enlisted Our miniature state is 
beginning to grow. 

It is. 

Still, it will not be very large, even when 
we have added cowherds and shepherds 
to provide the farmers with oxen for the 
plough, and the builders as well as the farm¬ 
ers with draught-animals, and the weavers 
and shoemakers with wool and leather. 

No; but it will not be so very small either. 
And yet, again, it wdll be next to impos¬ 
sible to plant our city in a territory where it 
will need no imports. So there will have to 
be still another set of people, to fetch 
what it needs from other countries. 

There wall. 

Moreover, if these agents take with them 
nothing that those other countries require 
in exchange, they will return as empty- 
handed as they went. So, besides every¬ 
thing w'anted for consumption at home, we 
must produce enough goods of the right 
xind for the foreigners whom we depend 
on to supply us. That will mean increas¬ 
ing the number of farmers and crafts¬ 
men. 

Yes. 

And then, there are these agents who are 
to import and export all kinds of goods— 
merchants, as we call them. We must have 
them; and if they are to do business over¬ 
seas, wc shall need quite a number of ship¬ 
owners and others who know about that 
branch of trading. 

We shall. 

Again, in the city itself how arc the var¬ 
ious sets of producers to exchange their 
products? That was our object, you will 
remember, in forming a community and 
so laying the foundation of our state. 
Obviously, they must buy and sell. 

That will mean having a market-place. 


and a currency to serve as a token for pur* 
poses of exchange. 

Certainly. 

Now suppose a farmer, or an artisan, 
brings some of his produce to market at a 
time when no one is there who wants to 
exchange with him. Is he to sit there idle, 
when he might be at w^ork? 

No, he replied; there are people who have 
seen an opening here for their services. In 
well-ordered communities they are gen¬ 
erally men not strong enough to be of use 
in any other occupation. They have to stay 
where they are in the market-place and 
take goods for money from those who w^ant 
to sell, and money for goods from those 
who want to buy. 

That, then, is the reason why our city 
must include a class of sho])keepers—so 
we call these people who sit still in the 
market-place buy and sell, in contrast 
with merchants who travel to other coun¬ 
tries. 

Quite so 

There are also the services of yet an¬ 
other class, who have the physical strength 
for heavy work, though on intellectual 
grounds they are hardly worth including 
in our society—hired labourers, as we call 
them, because they sell the use of their 
strength for wages. They will go to make 
up our population. 

Yes. 

Well, Adeimantus, has our state now 
growm to its full size? 

Perhaps. 

Then, where in it shall we find justice or 
injustice? If they have come in with one 
of the elements we have been considering, 
can you say with which one? 

I have no idea, Socrates; unless it be 
somewhere in their dealings with one an¬ 
other. 

You may be right, I answered. Anyhow, 
it is a question which we shall have to face. 

<. TAe Luxurious State 

Let us begin, then, with a picture of our 
citizens* manner of life, with the provision 
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we have made for them. They will be pro¬ 
ducing corn and wine, and making clothes 
and shoes. When they have built their 
houses, they will mostly work without their 
coats or shoes in summer, and in winter 
be well shod and clothed. For their food, 
they will prepare flour and barley-meal for 
kneading anr? baking, and set out a grand 
spread of loaves and cakes on rushes or 
fresh leaves. Then they will lie on beds of 
m\Ttle-boughs and byrony and make merry 
with their children, drinking their wine 
after the feast with garlands on their heads 
and singing the praises of the gods. So 
they will live pleasantly together; and a 
prudent fear of poverty or war will keep 
them from begetting children beyond their 
means. 

Here Glaucon interrupted me; You seem 
to expect your citizens to feast on dry 
bread. 

'I'rue, I said; I forgot that they will have 
something to give it a relish, salt, no doubt, 
and olives, and cheese, and country stews 
of roots and vegetables. And for dessert we 
will give them figs and peas and beans; 
and they shall roast myrtle-berries and 
acorns at the fire, while they sip their wine. 
Leading such a healthy life in peace, they 
will naturally come to a good old age, and 
leave their children to live after them in 
the same manner. 

That is just the sort of provender you 
w'ould supply, Socrate.s, if you were found¬ 
ing a community of pigs. 

Well, how are they to live, then, Glaucon? 

With the ordinary comforts. Let them 
lie on couches and dine off tables on 
such dishes and sweets as we have nowa¬ 
days. 

Ah, I see, said I; we are to study the 
growth, not just of a state, but of a lux¬ 
urious one. Well, there may be no harm 
in that; the consideration of luxury may 
help us to discover how justice and in¬ 
justice take root in society. The commu¬ 
nity I have described seems to me the ideal 
one, in sound health as it were: but if you 
want to see one suffering from inflamma¬ 
tion. there is nothing to hinder us. So some 


people, it seems, will not be satisfied to live 
in this simple way; they must have couches 
and tables and furniture of all sorts; and 
delicacies too, perfumes, unguents, courte¬ 
sans, sweetmeats, all in plentiful variety. 
And besides, we must not limit ourselves 
now to those bare necessaries of house and 
clothes and shoes; we shall have to set 
going the arts of embroidery and painting, 
and collect rich materials, like gold and 
ivory. 

Yes. 

Then we must once more enlarge our 
community. The healthy one will not be 
big enough now; it must be swollen up with 
a whole multitude of callings not minister¬ 
ing to any bare necessity: hunters and 
fishermen, for instance; artists in sculjv 
ture, painting, and music; poets with their 
attendant train of professional reciters, ac¬ 
tors, dancers, producers; and makers of 
all sorts of household gear, including every¬ 
thing for women’s adornment. And we shall 
want more servants: children’s nurses and 
attendants, lady’s maids, barbers, cooks and 
confectioners. And then swineherds—there 
was no need for them in our original state, 
hut we shall want them now; and a great 
quantity of sheep and cattle too, if people 
are going to live on meat. 

Of course. 

And with this manner of life physicians 
will be in much greater request. 

No doubt. 

The country, too, which w’as large enough 
to support the original inhabitants, will now 
be too small. If we are to have enough pas¬ 
ture and plough land, we shall have to cut 
off a slice of our neighbours’ territory; and 
if they too are not content with neces¬ 
saries, but give themselves up to getting 
unlimited wealth, they will want a slice of 
ours. 

That is inevitable, Socrates. 

So the next thing will be, Glaucon, that 
we shall be at war. 

No doubt. 

We need not say yet whether war does 
good or harm, but only that we have dis¬ 
covered its origin in desires which arc 
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most fruitful source of evils both to indi¬ 
viduals and to states.^ 

Quite true. 

This will mean a considerable addition to 
our community—a whole army, to go out 
to battle with any invader, in defence of 
all this property and of the citizens we have 
been describing. 

Why so? Can’t they defend themselves? 

Not if the principle was right, which we 
all accepted in framing our society. You 
remember we agreed that no one man can 
practise many trades or arts satisfactorily. 

True. 

Well, is not the conduct of war an art, 
quite as important as shoemaking? 

Yes. 

But we would not allow our shoemaker 
to try to be also a farmer or weaver or 
builder, because wc wanted our shoes well 
made. We gave each man one trade, for 
w^hich he was naturally fitted; he would 
do good work, if he confined himself to 
that all his life, never letting the right 
moment slip by. Now in no form of work 
is efficiency so important as in war; and 
fighting is not so easy a business that a 
man can follow another trade, such as farm¬ 
ing or shoemaking, and also be an efficient 
soldier. Why, even a game like draughts 
or dice must be studied from childhood; no 
one can become a fine player in his spare 
moments. Just taking up a shield or other 
weapon will not make a man capable of 
fighting that very day in any sort of war¬ 
fare, any more than taking up a tool or im¬ 
plement of some kind will make a man a 
craftsman or an athlete, if he does not 
understand its use and has never been 
properly trained to handle it. 

No; if that were so, tools would indeed 
be worth having. 

These guardians of our state, then, in¬ 
asmuch as their work is the mo^t important 
of all, will need the most complete free¬ 
dom from other occupations and the great¬ 
est amount of skill and practice. 

I quite agree. 

“All wars are made for the ^ake of setting 
money.*’ Phaedn 66 c 


And also a native aptitude for their 
calling. 

Certainly. 

So it is our business to define, if we 
can, the natural gifts that fit men to be 
guardians of a commonwealth, and to select 
them accordingly. It will certainly be a 
formidable task, but w'e must grapple with 
it to the best of our power. 

Yes. 


5. The Guardians' Temperament 

Don’t you think then, said I, that, for 
the purpose of keeping guard, a young man 
should have much the same temperament 
and qualities as a well-bred watch-dog? I 
mean, for instance, that both must have 
quick sense to detect an enemy, swiftness 
in pursuing him, and strength, if they have 
to fight when they have caught him. 

Yes, they wii. leed all those qualities. 

And also courage, if the^' are to fight well 

Of course 

And .-urage, in dog or liorse or any other 
creature, implies a spirited disposition. You 
must have noticed that a high spirit is un¬ 
conquerable. Every soul posse.ssed of it is 
fearlc.ss and indomitable in the face of any 
danger. 

Yes. I have noticed that. 

So now we know what physical qualities 
our Guardian must have, and also that he 
must be of a spirited temper. 

^"es. 

Then, Glaucon, how are men of that 
natural disposition to be kept from behav¬ 
ing pugnaciously to one another and to the 
rest of their countrymen? 

It is not at all easy to see. 

And yet they must be gentle to their 
owm people and dangerous only to ene¬ 
mies; otherwise they will destroy them¬ 
selves without waiting till others destroy 
them. 

True. 

What are we to do, then? If gentleness 
and a high temper are contraries, where 
shall we find a character to combine them? 
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Both arc necessary to make a good Guard¬ 
ian, but it seems they are incompatible. So 
we shall never have a good Guardian, 

It looks like it. 

Here I was perplexed, but on thinking 
over what we had been saying, I remarked 
that we deserved to be puzzled, because we 
had not followed up the comparison we had 
just (jrawn. 

What do you mean? he asked. 

We never noticed that, after all, there 
are natures in which these contraries are 
combined. They are to be found in ani¬ 
mals, and not least in the kind we compared 
to our Gunrdian. Well-bred dogs, as you 
know, are by instinct perfectly gentle to 
people whom they know and are accus¬ 
tomed to, and fierce to strangers. So the 
combination of qualities we require for 
our Guardian is, after all, possible and not 
against nature. 

Evidently. 

Do you further agree that, besides this 
spirited temper, he must have a philosophi¬ 
cal clement in his nature? 

I don’t see what you mean. 

This is another trait you will see in the 
dog. It is really remarkable how the crea¬ 
ture gets angry at the mere sight of a 
stranger and welcomes anyone he knows, 
though he may never have been treated 
unkindly by the one or kindly by the other. 
Did that never strike you as curious? 

I had not thought of it before; but that 
certainly is how a dog behaves. 

Well, but that shows a fine instinct, which 
is philosophic in the true sense. 

How so? 

Because the only mark by which he dis¬ 
tinguishes a friendly and an unfriendly face 
is that he knows the one and does not 
know the other; and if a creature makes 
that the test of what it finds congenial or 
otherwise, how can you deny that it has 
a passion for knowledge and understand¬ 
ing? 

Of course, I cannot. 

And that passion is the same thing as 
philosophy—the love of wisdom.* 

Yes. 


2S 

Shall we boldly say, then, that the same 
is true of human beings? If a man is to be 
gentle towards his own people whom he 
knows, he must have an instinctive love of 
wisdom and understanding. 

Agreed. 

So the nature required to make a really 
noble Guardian of our commonwealth will 
be swift and strong, spirited, and philo¬ 
sophic. 

Quite so. 

Given those natural qualities, then, how 
are these Guardians to be brought up and 
educated? First, will the answer to that 
question help the purpose of our whole in¬ 
quiry, which is to make out how justice 
and injustice grow up in a state? We want 
to be thorough, but not to draw out this 
discussion to a needless length. 

Glaucon’s brother answered: I certainly 
think it will help. 

If so, I said, we must not think of drop¬ 
ping it, though it may be rather a long 
business. 

I agree. 

Come on then. We will take our time 
and educate our imaginary citizens. 

Yes, let us do so. 


6, Primary Education of the 

Guardians: Censorship of Litera¬ 
ture 

What is this education to be, then? Per¬ 
haps we shall hardly invent a system better 
than the one which long experience has 
worked out, with its two branches for the 
cultivation of the mind and of the body. 
And I suppose we shall begin with the mind, 
before we start physical training. 

Naturally. 

1 The ascription of a philosophic element to 
dogs is not seriously meant. We might regard 
man’s love of knowledge as rooted In an instinct 
of curiosity to be found in animals; but curiosity 
has no connexion with gentleness, and for Plato 
reason is an independent faculty, existing only in 
man and not developed from any animal Instinc.. 
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Under that head will come stories; * and 
of these there are two kinds: some are true, 
others fictitious Both must come in, but 
we shall begin our education with the fic¬ 
titious kind 

I don’t understand, he said. 

Don’t you understand, I replied, that we 
begin by telling children stories, which, 
taken as a whole, are fiction, though they 
contain some truth? Such story-telling be¬ 
gins at an earlier age than physical train¬ 
ing; that is why I said we should start 
with the mind. 

You are right. 

And the beginning, as you know, is al¬ 
ways the most important part, especially in 
dealing with anything young and tender. 
That is the time when the character is being 
moulded and easily takes any impress one 
may wish to stamp on it. 

Quite true. 

Then shall we simply allow our children 
to listen to any stories that anyone hap¬ 
pens to make up, and so receive into their 
minds ideas often the very opposite of 
those we shall think they ought to have 
when they are grown up? 

No, certainly not. 

It seems, then, our first business will be 
to supervise the making of fables and 
legends, rejecting all which are unsatis¬ 
factory; and we shall induce nurses and 
mothers to tell their children only those 
which we have approved, and to think more 
of moulding their souls with these stories 
than they now do of rubbing their limbs 
to make them strong and shapely. Most of 
the stories now in use must be discarded. 

What kind do you mean? 

If we take the great ones, we shall see 
in them the pattern of all the rest, which 
are bound to be of the same stamp and to 
have the same effect. 

No doubt; but which do you mean by the 
great ones? 

The stories in Hesiod and Homer and 
the poets in general, who have at all times 

1 In a wide sense, tales, iegf^nds. myths, narra¬ 
tives In poetry or prose. 


composed fictitious tales and told them to 
mankind. 

Which kind are you thinking of, and 
what fault do you find in them? 

The worst of all faults, especially if the 
story is ugly and immoral as well as false 
—^misrepresenting the nature of gods and 
heroes, like an artist whose picture is ut¬ 
terly unlike the object he sets out to draw. 

That is certainly a serious fault; but 
give me an example. 

A signal instance of false invention about 
the highest matters is that foul story, which 
Hesiod repeats, of the deeds of Uranus and 
the vengeance of Cronos; ^ and then there 
is the tale of Cronos’s doings and of his 
son’s treatment of him. Even if such tales 
were true, I should not have supposed they 
should be lightly told to thoughtless young 
people. If they cannot be altogether sup¬ 
pressed, they should only be revealed in a 
mystery, to which access should be as far 
as possible restricicd by requiring the sac¬ 
rifice, not of a pig. but of some victim such 
as very few C''<uld afford.® 

It is true, those stories are objectionable. 
Yes, and not to be repeated in our com¬ 
monwealth, Adeimantus. We shall not tell 
a child that, if he commits the foulest 
crimes or goes to any length in punishing 
his father’s misdeeds, he will be doing noth¬ 
ing out of the way, but only what the first 
and greatest of the gods have done before 
him. 

1 agree; such stories are not fit to be 
repeated. 

Nor yet any tales of warfare and in¬ 
trigues and battles of gods against gods, 
which are equally untrue. If our future 

2 Hesiod, Theogony, 154 ff. A primitive m)rth 
of the forcing apart of Sky (Uranus) and Earth 
(Gaia) by their son Cronos, who mutilated his fa¬ 
ther. Zeus, again, took vengeance on his father 
Cronos for trying to destroy his children. These 
stories were sometimes cited to justify ilUreat- 
ment of parents. 

* The usual sacrifice at the Eleusinian Mysteries 
was a pig, which was cheap. In a mystery unedl- 
fying legends might be given an allegorical inter¬ 
pretation, a method which had been applied to 
Homer since the end of the sixth century b. c. 
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Guardians are to think it a disgrace to 
quarrel lightly with one another, we shall 
not let them embroider robes' with the 
Battle of the Giants* or tell them of all 
the other feuds of gods and heroes with 
their kith and kin. If by any means wc 
can make ^hem believe that no one has 
ever hrd a quarrel with a fellow citizen and 
it is a sin to have one, that is the sort of 
thing our old men and women should tell 
children from the first; and as they grow 
older, we must make the poets write for 
them in the same strain. Stories like those 
of Hera being bound by her son, or of 
Hephaestus flung from heaven by his 
father for taking his mother’s part when 
she was beaten, and all those battles of the 
gods in Homer, must not be admitted into 
our state, whether they be allegorical or 
not. A child cannot distinguish the allegori¬ 
cal sense from the literal, and the ideas he 
takes in at that age are likely to become 
indelibly fixed; hence the great impor¬ 
tance of seeing that the first stories he hears 
shall be designed to produce the best pos¬ 
sible effect on his character. 

Yes, that is reasonable. But if we were 
asked which of these stories in particular 
are of the right quality, what should we 
answer? 

I replied: You and I, Adeimantus, are 
not, for the moment, poets, but founders 
of a commonwealth. As such, it is not our 
business to invent stories ourselves, but 
only to be clear as to the main outlines to 
be followed by the poets in making their 
stories and the limits beyond which they 
must not be allowed to go. 

True; but what are these outlines for 
any account they may give of the gods? 

Of this sort, said I. A poet, whether he 
is writing epic, lyric, or drama, surely ought 
always to represent the divine nature as 
it really is. And the truth is that that na¬ 
ture good and must be described as such. 

Unquestionably. 

Well, nothing that is good can be harm- 

* Stick a robe was woven by maidens for the 
statue of Athena at the Great Panathenaea. 


ful; and if it cannot do harm, it can do no 
evil; and so it cannot be responsible for 
any evil. 

I agree. 

Again, goodness is beneficent, and hence 
the cause of well-being. 

Yes. 

Goodness, then, is not responsible for 
everything, but only for what is as it should 
be. It is not responsible for evil. 

Quite true. 

It follows, then, that the divine, being 
good, is not, as most people say, responsi¬ 
ble for everything that happens to man¬ 
kind, but only for a small part; for the good 
things in human life are far fewer than 
the evil, and, whereas the good must be 
ascribed to heaven only, we must look else¬ 
where for the cause of evils. 

I think that is perfectly true. 

So we shall condemn as a foolish error 
Homer’s description of Zeus as the “dis¬ 
penser of both good and ill.” We shall 
disapprove when Pandarus’ violation of 
oaths and treaties is said to be the work of 
Zeus and Athena, or when Themis and 
Zeus are said to have caus'^d strife among 
the gods. Nor must we allow our young 
people to be told by Aeschylus that 
“Heaven implants guilt in man, when his 
will is to destroy a house utterly.” If a 
poet writes of the sorrows of Niobe or the 
calamities of the house of Pelops or of the 
Trojan war, either he must not speak of 
them as the work of a god, or, if he does 
so, he must devise some such explanation 
as we are now requiring: he must say that 
what the god did was just and good, and 
the sufferers were the better for being chas¬ 
tised, One who pays a just penalty must, 
not be called miserable, and his misery 
then laid at heaven’s door. The poet will 
only be allowed to say that the wicked were 
miserable because they needed chastise¬ 
ment, and the punishment of heaven did 
them good. If our commonwealth is to be 
well-ordered, we must fight to the last 
against any member of it being suffered to 
speak of the divine, which is good, being 
responsible for evil. Neither young nor 
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old must listen to such tales, in prose or 
verse. Such doctrine would be impious, self- 
contradictory, and disastrous to our com¬ 
monwealth. 

I agree, he said, and I would vote for a 
law to that effect. 

Well then, that shall be one of our laws 
about religion. The first principle to which 
all must conform in speech or writing is 
that heaven is not responsible for eveiy- 
thing, but only for what is good 
1 am quite satisfied. 

If anyone, then, is to practise deception, 
either on the country’s enemies or on its 
citizens, it must be the Rulers of the com¬ 
monwealth, acting for its benefit; no one 
else may meddle with this privilege. For 
a private person to mislead such Rulers 
we shall declare to be a w'orse offence than 
for a patient to mislead his doctor or an 
athlete his trainer about his bodily condi¬ 
tion, or for a seaman to misinform his cap¬ 
tain about the state of the ship or of the 
crew. So, if anyone else in our common¬ 
wealth “of all that practise crafts, physi¬ 
cian, seer, or carpenter,” is caught not 
telling the truth, the Rulers will punish him 
for introducing a practice as fatal and sub¬ 
versive in a state as it would be in a ship. 


7. Selection of Rulers: The 
Guardians* Manner of Living 

Good, said I; and what is the next point 
to be settled? Is it not the question, which 
of these Guardians are to be rulers and 
which are to obey? 

No doubt. 

Well, it is obvious that the elder must 
have authority over the young, and that 
the rulers must be the best 

Yes. 

And as among farmers the best are those 
with a natural turn for farming, so, if 
we want the best among our Guardians, we 
must take those naturally fitted to watch 
over a commonwealth. They must have the 


right sort of intelligence and ability; and 
also they must look upon the common¬ 
wealth as their special concern—the sort of 
concern that is felt for something so closely 
bound up with oneself that its interests 
and fortunes, for good or ill, are held to be 
identical with one’s own. 

Exactly. 

So the kind of men we must choose from 
among the Guardians will be those who, 
when we look at the whole course of their 
lives, are found to be full of zeal to do 
whatever they believe is for the good of 
the commonwealth ani never willing to 
act against its interest. 

Yes, they will be the men we want. 

We must watch them, I think, at every 
age and see whether they are capable ot 
preserving this conviction that they must 
do what is best for the community, never 
forgetting it or allowing themselves to be 
either forced or bewitched into throwing 
it over. 

How does this throwing over come about? 

I will ex|>!ajn. When a belief passes out 
of the mind, a man may be willing to part 
with it, if it is false and he has learnt better, 
or unwilling, if it is true. 

I see how he might be willing to let it 
go; but you must explain how be can be 
unwilling. 

Where is your difficulty? Don’t you agree 
that men are unwilling to be deprived of 
good, though ready enough to part with 
evil? Or that to be deceived about the 
truth is evil, to possess it good? Or don’t 
you think that possessing truth means 
thinking of things as they really are? 

You are right. I do agree that men are 
unwilling to be robbed of a true belief. 

When that happens to them, then, it 
must be by theft, or violence, or bewitch¬ 
ment. 

Again I do not understand. 

Perhaps my metaphors are too high- 
flown. I call it theft when one is per¬ 
suaded out of one’s belief or forgets it. 
Argument in the one case, and time in the 
other, steal it away without one’s knowing 
what is happening. You understand now? 
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Yes. 

And by violence I mean being driven to 
change one’s mind by pain or suffering. 

That too I understand, and you are right. 

And bewitchment, as I think you would 
agree, occurs when a man is beguiled out 
of his opinion by the allurements of pleas¬ 
ure or scared out of it under the spell of 
panic. 

Yes, all delusions are like a sort of be¬ 
witchment. 

As I said just now, then, we must find 
out who are the best guardians of this in¬ 
ward conviction that they must always do 
what they believe to be best for the com¬ 
monwealth. We shall have to watch them 
from earliest childhood and set them tasks 
in which they would be most likely to for¬ 
get olr* to be beguiled out of this duty. We 
shall then choose only those whose memory 
holds firm and who are proof against de¬ 
lusion. 

Yes. 

We must also subject them to ordeals of 
loil and pain and watch for the same qual¬ 
ities there. And we must observe them 
when exposed to the test of yet a third 
kind of bewitchment. As people lead colts 
up to alarming noises to see whether they 
are timid, so these young men must be 
brought into terrifying situations and then 
into scenes of pleasure, which will put them 
to severer proof than gold tried in the 
furnace. If we find one bearing himself 
well in all these trials and resisting every 
enchantment, a true guardian of himself, 
preserving always that perfect rhythm and 
harmony of being which be has acquired 
from his training in music and poetry, such 
a one will be of the greatest service to the 
commonwealth as well as to himself. When¬ 
ever we find one who has come unscathed 
through every test in childhood, youth, and 
manhood, we shall set him as a Ruler to 
watch over the commonwealth; he will be 
honoured in life, and after death receive 
the highest tribute of funeral rites and other 
memorials. Ail who do not reach this stand¬ 
ard we must reject. And that, I think, my 
dear Glaucon, may be taken as an outline 


of the way in which we shall select Guard¬ 
ians to be set in authority as Rulers. 

I am very much of your mind. 

These, then, may properly be called 
Guardians in the fullest sense, who will 
ensure that neither foes without shall have 
the power, nor friends within the wish, to 
do harm. Those young men whom up to 
now we have been speaking of as Guard¬ 
ians, will be better described as Auxiliaries, 
who will enforce the decisions of the Rulers. 

I agree. 

Now, said I, can we devise something in 
the w^ay of those convenient fictions we 
spoke of earlier, a single bold flight of in¬ 
vention,' which we may induce the com¬ 
munity in general, and if possible the Rul¬ 
ers themselves, to accept? 

What kind of fiction? 

Nothing new; something like an East¬ 
ern tale of what, according to the poets, has 
happened before now in more than one 
part of the world. The poets have been 
believed; but the thing has not happened 
in our day, and it would be hard to per¬ 
suade anyone that it could ever happen 
again. 

You seem rather shy of telling this story 
of yours. 

With good reason, as you will see when 
I have told it. 

Out with it; don’t be afraid. 

Well, here it is; though 1 hardly know 
how to find the courage or the words to 
express it. 1 shall try to convince, first the 
Rulers and the soldiers,* and then the whole 
community, that all that nurture and edu¬ 
cation which we gave them was only some¬ 
thing they seemed to experience as it were 
in a dream. In reality they were the whole 
time down inside the earth, being moulded 

1 This phrase is commonly rendered by “noble 
lie,” a self-contradictory expression no more ap¬ 
plicable to Plato's harmless allegory than to a 
New Testament parable or the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and liable to suggest that be would countenance 
the lies, for the most part ignoble, now called 
propaganda. 

> Note that the Guardians themselves are to 
accept this allegory, if possible. It is not “propa¬ 
ganda" foisted on the masses by the Rulers. 
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and fostered while their arms and all their 
equipment were being fashioned also; and 
at last, when they were complete, the earth 
sent them up from her womb into the light 
of day. So now they must think of the 
land they dwell in as a mother and nurse, 
whom they must take thought for and de¬ 
fend against any attack, and of their fellow 
citizens as brothers born of the same soil. 

You might well be bashful about coming 
out with your fiction. 

No doubt; but still you must hear the 
rest of the story. It is true, we shall tell our 
people in this fable, that all of you in this 
land are brothers; but the god who fash¬ 
ioned you mixed gold in the composition of 
those among you who are fit to rule, so 
that they are of the most precious quality; 
and he put silver in the Auxiliaries, and 
iron and brass in the farmers and crafts¬ 
men. Now, since you are all of one stock, 
although your children will generally be 
like their parents, sometimes a golden par¬ 
ent may have a silver child or a silver 
parent a golden one, and so on with all the 
other combinations. So the first and chief 
injunction laid by heaven upon the Rulers 
is that, among all the things of which they 
must show themselves good guardians, there 
is none that needs to be so carefully watched 
as the mixture of metals in the souls of the 
children. If a child of their own is born 
with an alloy of iron or brass, they must, 
without the smallest pity, assign him the 
station proper to his nature and thrust him 
out among the craftsmen or the farmers. 
If, on the contrary, these classes produce 
a child with gold or silver in his composi¬ 
tion, they will promote him, according to 
his value, to be a Guardian or an Auxiliary. 
They will appeal to a prophecy that ruin 
will come upon the state when it passes into 
the keeping of a man of iron or brass. Such 
is the story; can you think of any device 
to make them believe it? 

Not in the first generation; but their 
sons and descendants might believe it, and 
finally the rest of mankind.^ 

3 Just as the tradition that the Athenians were 
•‘autochthonous’* in a literal sense was popularly 


Well, said I, even so it might have a good 
effect in making them care more for the 
commonwealth and for one another; for 
I think I see what you mean. 

So, I continued, we will leave the suc¬ 
cess of our story to the care of popular 
tradition; and now let us arm these sons of 
Earth and lead them, under the command 
of their Rulers, to the site of our city. 
There let them look round for the best 
place to fix their camp, from which they 
will be able to control any rebellion against 
the laws from within and to beat off ene¬ 
mies who may come from without like 
wolves to attack the told. When they have 
pitched their camp and offered sacrifice to 
the proper divinities, they must arrange 
their sleeping quarters; and these must be 
sufficient to shelter them from winter cold 
and summer heat. 

Naturally. You mean they are going to 
live there? 

Yes, said I; but live like soldiers, not like 
men of business. 

What is t '.ie difference? 

I will try to explain. It would be very 
sttauge if a shepherd were to disgrace 
himself by keeping, for the protection of 
his flock, dogs who were so ill-bred and 
badly trained that hunger or unruliuess or 
some bad habit or other would set them 
worrying the sheep and behaving no better 
than wolves. Wc must take every precau¬ 
tion against our Auxiliaries treating the citi¬ 
zens in any such way and, because they are 
stronger, turning into savage tyrants in¬ 
stead of friendly allies; and they will have 
been furnished with the best of safeguards, 
if they have really been educated in the 
right way. 

But surely there is nothing wrong with 
their education. 

We must not be too positive about that, 
my dear Glaucon; but we can be sure of 
what we said not long ago, that if they are 
to have the best chance of being gentle 

believed, though Plato would suppose it to have 
been originally invented by some myth-making 
poet. 
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and humane to one another and to their 
charges, they must have the right educa¬ 
tion, whatever that may be. 

We were certainly right there. 

Then besides that education, it is only 
common sense to say that the dwelling.^ and 
other belongings provided for them must be 
such as will neither make them less perfect 
Guardians nor encourage them to maltreat 
their fellow citizens. 

True. 

With that end in view, let us consider 
how they should live and be housed. First, 
none of them must possess any private 
property beyond the barest necessaries. 
Next, no one is to have any dwelling or 
store-house that is not open for all to enter 
at will. Their food, in the quantities re¬ 
quired by men of temperance and courage 
who are in training for war, they will re¬ 
ceive from the other citizens as the w'ages 
of their guardianship, fixed so that there 
shall be just enough for the year with noth¬ 
ing over; and they will have meals in com¬ 
mon and all live together like soldiers in 
a camp. Gold and silver, w’e shall tell them, 
they will not need, having the divine 
counterparts of those metals always in their 
souls as a god-given possc.ssion, whose pu¬ 
rity it is not law'ful to sully by the acquisi¬ 
tion of that mortal dross, current among 
mankind, which has been the occasion of 
so many unholy deeds. They alone of all 
the citizens are forbidden to touch and 
handle silver or gold, or to come under the 
same roof with them, or wear them as orna¬ 
ments, or drink from vessels made of them. 
This manner of life will be their salvation 
and make them the saviours of the com¬ 
monwealth. If ever they should come to 
possess land of their own and houses and 
money, they will give up their guardianship 
for the management of their farms and 
households and become tyrants at enmity 
with their fellow citizens instead of allies. 
And so they will pass all their lives in hat¬ 
ing and being hated, plotting and being 
plotted against, in much greater fear of 
their enemies at home than of any foreign 
foe, and fast heading for the destruction 


that will soon overwhelm their country with 
themselves. For all these reasons let us say 
that this is how our Guardians are to be 
housed and otherwise provided for, and let 
us make law's accordingly. 

By all means, said Glaucon. 

Here Adeimantus interposed. Socrates, 
he said, how would you meet the objection 
that you are not making these people par¬ 
ticularly happy? It is their own fault too, 
if they are not; for they are really masters 
of the state, and yet they get no good out 
of it as other rulers do, who own lands, 
build themselves fine houses with handsome 
furniture, offer private sacrifices to the 
gods, and entertain visitors from abroad; 
who possess, in fact, that gold and silver 
you spoke of, with everything else that is 
usually thought necessary for happiness. 
These people seem like nothing so much as 
a garrison of mercenaries posted in the city 
and perpetually mounting guard. 

Yes, I said, and what is more they will 
serve for their food only without getting a 
mercenary’s pay, so that they will not be 
able to travel on their own account or to 
make presents to a mistress or to spend 3.*^ 
they please in other ways, like the people 
who are commonly thought happy. You 
have forgotten to include these counts in 
your indictment, and many more to the 
same effect. 

Well, take them as included now. 

And you want to hear the answer? 

Yes. 

We shall find one, I think, by keeping to 
the line we have followed so far. Wc shall 
say that, though it would not be surprising 
if even these people were perfectly happy 
under such conditions, our aim in found¬ 
ing the commonwealth was not to make any 
one class specially happy, but to secure the 
greatest possible happiness for the com¬ 
munity as a whole. We thought we should 
have the best chance of finding justice in 
a state so constituted, just as we should 
find injustice where the constitution was 
of the worst possible type; we could then 
decide the question which has been be- 
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fore us aJJ this time. For the moment, we 
are constructing, as we believe, the state 
which will be happy as a whole, not trying 
to secure the well-being of a select few; 
we shall study a state of the opposite kind 
presently. It is as if wc were colouring a 
statue and someone came up and blamed 
us for not putting the most beautiiul col¬ 
ours on the noblest parts of the figure; 
the eyes, for instance, should be painted 
crimson, but we had made them black. 
We should think it a fair answer to say: 
Really, you must not expect us to paint 
eye.s so handsome as not to look like eyes 
at all. This applies to all the parts: the 
question is whether, by giving each its 
proper colour, wc make the whole beauti¬ 
ful. So too, in the present case, you must 
not press us to endow our Guardians with 
a happiness that will make them anything 
rather than guardians. We could quite easily 
clothe our farmers in gorgeous robes, crown 
them with gold, and invite them to till the 
soil at their pleasure; or we might set our 
potters to lie on couches by their fire, 
passing round the wine and making merry, 
with their wheel at hand to work at when¬ 
ever they felt so inclined. We could make 
all the rest happy in the same sort of way, 
and so spread this well-being through the 
whole community. But you must not put 
that idea into our heads: if we take your 
advice, the farmer will be no farmer, the 
potter no longer a potter; none of the ele¬ 
ments that make up the community will 
keep its character. In many cases this does 
not matter so much: if a cobbler goes to 
the bad and pretends to be what he is not, 
he is not a danger to the state; but as 
you must surely see, men who make only 
a vain show of being guardians of the laws 
and of the commonwealth bring the whole 
state to utter ruin, just as, on the other 
hand, its good government and well-being 
depend entirely on them. Wc, in fact, are 
making genuine Guardians who will be 
the last to bring harm upon the common¬ 
wealth; if our critic aims rather at pro¬ 
ducing a happiness like that of a party of 
peasants feasting at a fair, what he has 


in mind is something other than a civic 
community. So we must consider whether 
our aim in establishing Guardians is to 
secure the greatest possible happiness for 
them, or happiness is something of which 
we should watch the development in the 
whole common wealth. If so, we must com¬ 
pel these Guardians and Auxiliaries of ours 
to second our efforts; and they, and all the 
rest with them, mast be induced to make 
themselves perfect masters each of his 
own craft. In that way, as the community 
grow's into a well-ordered v^liole, the several 
classcc may be. allowed such measure of 
happiness as their nature will compass. 

I think that is an admirable reply. 


8, The Virtues in the State 

So now at last, son of Arision, said I, 
your commonwealth is established. The next 
thing is to br'ng to bear upon it all the 
light you <.an get from any quarter, with 
the help of your brother and Polemarchus 
and all the rest, in the hope that we may 
see where justice is to be found in it and 
where injustice, how they differ, and which 
of the two will bring happiness to its pos¬ 
sessor, no matter whether gods and men 
see that he has it or not. 

Noiusense, said Glaucoii; you promised 
to conduct the search yourself, because it 
would be a sin not to uphold justice by 
ever>» means in your power. 

That is true; I must do as you say, but 
you must all help. 

We will. 

I suspect, then, we may find what we 
are looking for in this way. I take it that 
our state, having been founded and built 
up on the right lines, is good in the com¬ 
plete sense of the word. 

It must be. 

Obviously, then, it is wise, brave, tem¬ 
perate, and just. 

Obviously. 

Then if we find some of these qualities 
in it, the remainder will be the one we have 
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noi found. It is as if we were looking some¬ 
where for one of any fo;ir things; if we 
detected that one immediately, wc should 
be satisfied; whereas if we recognized the 
other three first, that would be enough to 
indicate the thing we wanted; it could only 
be the remaining one. So here we have 
four qualities. Had we not better follow that 
method in looking for the one we want? 

Surely. 

To begin then: the first quality to come 
into view in our state seems to be its wis¬ 
dom; and there appears to be something 
odd about this quality,^ 

What is there odd about it? 

I think the state we have described really 
has wisdom; for it will be prudent in coun¬ 
sel, won’t it? 

’i'es. 

And prudence in counsel is clearly a form 
of kno^^ledge; good counsel cannot be due 
to ignorance and stupidity. 

Clearly. 

But there are many and various kinds 
of knowledge in our commonwealth. There 
is the knowledge possessed by the carpen¬ 
ters or the smiths, and the knowledge how 
to raise crops. Are we to call the state wise 
and prudent on the strength of these forms 
of skill? 

No; they would only make it good at 
furniture-making or working in copper or 
agriculture. 

Well then, is there any form of knowl¬ 
edge, possessed by some among the citizens 
of our new-founded commonwealth, which 
will enable it to lake thought, not for some 
particular interest, but for the best possible 
conduct of the state as a whole in its in¬ 
ternal and external relations? 

Yes, there is. 

^^hat is it, and where does it reside? 

It is precisely that art of guardianship 
which resides in those Rulers whom we 
just called Guardians in the full sense. 

And what would you call the state on the 
strength of that knowledge? 

^ Because the wisdom of the whole resides in the 
smallest part, as explained below. 


Prudent and truly wise. 

And do you think there will be more or 
fewer of these genuine Guardians in our 
state than there will be smiths? 

Far fewer. 

Fewer, in fact, than any of those other 
groups who arc called after the kind of 
skill they possess?. 

Much fewer. 

So, if a state is constituted on natural 
principles, the wiedom it pos'*eSbe^ as a 
wh(>le will be due to the knowledge resid¬ 
ing in the smallest part, the one which lakes 
the lead and governs the rest. Such knowl¬ 
edge is the only kind that de.scrves the name 
of wisdom, and it appears to i)e ordained by 
nature that the class privileged to possess 
it should he the smallest of all. 

Quite true. 

Here then we have more or less 
made out one of our four qualities and its 
seat in the structure of the common¬ 
wealth. 

To my satisfaction, at any rate. 

Next there is courage. It is not bard to 
discern that qualify or the piart ot the ( im¬ 
munity in which it resides .‘so as to entitle 
the whole to be called brave. 

Why do you say so? 

Because anyone who speaks of a state 
as either brave or cowardly can only be 
thinking of that part of it which takes the 
field and fights in its defence; the reason 
being, I imagine, that the character of the 
state is not determined by the bravery or 
cowardice of the other parts. 

No. 

Courage, then, is another quality which 
a community owes to a certain part of 
itself. And its being brave will mean that, 
in this part, it possesses the power of pre¬ 
serving, in all circumstances, a conviction 
about the sort of things that it is right to 
be afraid of—the.conviction implanted by 
the education which the law-giver has es¬ 
tablished. Is not that what you mean by 
courage? 

I do not quite understand. Will you say 
it again? 
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I am saying that courage means preserv¬ 
ing something. 

Yes, but what? 

The conviction, inculcated by lawfully 
established education, about the sort of 
things which may rightly be feared. When 
I added “in all circumstances,” I meant 
preserving it always and never abandoning 
it, whether under the influence of pain or 
of pleasure, of desire or of fear. If you like, 
I will give an illustration. 

Please do. 

You know how dyers who want wool to 
take a purple dye, first select the white 
wool from among all the other colours, 
next treat it very carefully to make it take 
the dye in its full brilliance, and only then 
dip it in the vat. Dyed in that way, wool 
gets a fast colour, which no washing, even 
with soap, will rob of its brilliance; whereas 
if they choose wool of any colour but white, 
or if they neglect to prepare it, you know 
what happens. 

Yes, it looks washed-out and ridiculous. 

That illustrates the result we were doing 
our best to achieve when wc were choosing 
our fighting men and training their minds 
and bodies. Our only purpose was to con¬ 
trive influences whereby they might take 
the colour of our institutions like a dye, 
so that, in virtue of having both the right 
temperament and the right education, their 
convictions about what ought to be feared 
and on all other subjects might be indelibly 
fixed, never to be washed out by pleasure 
and pain, desire and fear, solvents more 
terribly effective than all the soap and 
fuller’s earth in the world. Such a power of 
constantly preserving, in accordance with 
our institutions, the right conviction about 
the things which ought, or ought not, to be 
feared, is what I call courage. That is my 
position, unless you have some objection to 
make. 

None at all, he replied; if the belief were 
such as might be found in a slave or an ani¬ 
mal—correct, but not produced by educa¬ 
tion—you would hardly describe it as in 
accordance with our institutions, and you 
would give it some other name than courage. 


Quite true. 

Then I accept your account of courage. 
You will do well to accept it, at any rate 
as applying to the courage of the ordinary 
citizen; ^ if you like we will go into it more 
fully some other time. At present we arc 
in search of justice, rather than of courage; 
and for that purpose we have said enough. 

I quite agree. 

Two qualities, I went on, still remain to 
be made out in our state, temperance and 
the object of our whole inquiry, justice. 
Can we discover justice without troubling 
ourselves further about temperance? 

I do not know, and I would rather not 
have justice come to light first, if that 
means that we should not go on to consider 
temperance. So if you want to please me, 
take temperance first. 

Of course I have every wish to please you. 
Do go on L ien. 

I will. At first sight, temperance seems 
more like some sort of concord or harmony 
than tLe other qualities did. 

How so? 

Temperance surely means a kind of or¬ 
derliness, a control of certain pleasures and 
appetites. People use the expression, “mas¬ 
ter of oneself,” whatever that means, and 
various other phrases that point the same 
way. 

Quite true. 

Is not “master of oneself” an absurd ex¬ 
pression? A man who was master of him¬ 
self would presumably be also subject to 
himself, and the subject would be master; 
for all these terms apply to the same per¬ 
son. 

No doubt. 

1 think, however, the phrase means that 
within the man himself, in his soul, there 
is a better part and a worse; and that he 
is his own master when the part which is 
better by nature has the worse under its 
control. It is certainly a term of praise; 
whereas it is considered a disgrace, when, 

2 As distinct from the perfect courage of the 
philosophic Ruler, based on immediate kno v^edge 
of values. 
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through bad breeding or bad company, the 
better part is overwhelmed by the worse, 
like a small force outnumbered by a multi¬ 
tude. A man in that condition is called a 
slave to him.self and intemperate. 

PVobably that is what is meant. 

Then now look at our newly founded 
state and you will find one of the.se two 
conditions realized there. You will agree 
that it deserves to be called master of itself, 
if temperance and self-mastery exist where 
the better part rules the worse. 

Yes, I can see that is true. 

It is also true that the great mass of 
multifarious appetites and pleasures and 
pains will be found to occur chiefly in chil¬ 
dren and women and slaves, and, among 
free men so called, in the inferior multi¬ 
tude; whereas the simple and moderate de¬ 
sires which, with the aid of reason and right 
belief, are guided by reflection, you will 
find only in a few, and those with the best 
inborn dispositions and the best educated. 

Yes, certainly. 

Do you see that this state of things will 
exist in your commonwealth, where the 
desires of the inferior multitude will be 
controlled by the desires and wisdom of the 
superior few? Hence, if any society can be 
called master of itself and in control of 
pleasures and desires, it will be ours. 

Quite so. 

On all these grounds, then, we may de¬ 
scribe it as temperate. Furthermore, in our 
state, if anywhere, the governors and the 
governed will share the same conviction on 
the question who ought to rule. Don’t you 
think so? 

I am quite sure of it. 

Then, if that is their state of mind, in 
which of the two classes of citizens will 
temperance reside—in the governors or in 
the governed? 

In both, I suppose. 

So we were not wrong in divining a re¬ 
semblance between temperance and some 
kind of harmony. Temperance is not like 
courage and wisdom, which made the state 
wise and brave by residing each in one 
particular part. Temperance works in a 


different way; it extends throughout the 
whole gamut of the state, producing a con¬ 
sonance of all its elements from the weak¬ 
est to the strongest as measured by any 
standard you like to take—wisdom, bodily 
strength, numbers, or wealth. So we are 
entirely justified in identifying with tem¬ 
perance this unanimity or harmonious 
agreement between the naturally superior 
and inferior elements on the question which 
of the two should govern, whether in the 
state or in the individual. 

I fully agree. 

Good, said I. We have discovered in our 
commonwealth three out of our four quali¬ 
ties, to the best of our present judgment. 
What is the remaining one, required to 
make up its full complement of goodness? 
For clearly this will be justice. 

Clearly. 

Now is the moment, then, Glaucon, for 
us to keep the closest watch, like hunts¬ 
men standing round a covert, to make sure 
that justice does not slip through and van¬ 
ish undetected. It must certainly be some¬ 
where hereabouts; so keep your eyes open 
for a view of the quarry, and if you see it 
first, give me the alert. 

I wish I could, he answered; but you will 
do better to give me a lead and not count 
on me for more than eyes to see what you 
show me. 

Pray for luck, then, and follow me. 

I will, if you will lead on. 

The thicket looks rather impenetrable, 
said I; too dark for it to be easy to start up 
the game. However, we must push on. 

Of course we must. 

Here I gave the view halloo. Glaucon, I 
exclaimed, I believe we are on the track 
and the quarry is not going to escape us al¬ 
together. 

That is good news. 

Really, I said* we have been extremely 
stupid. All this time the thing has been 
under our very noses from the start, and 
w^e never saw it. We have been as absurd 
as a person who hunts for something he 
has all the time got in his hand. Instead 
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of looking at the thing, we have been star¬ 
ing into the distance. No doubt that is why 
it escaped us. 

What do you mean? 

I believe we have been talking about the 
thing all this while without ever understand¬ 
ing that we were giving some sort of ac¬ 
count of it. 

Do come to the point. I am all ears. 
Listen, then, and judge w'hether I am 
right. You remember how, when we first 
began to establish our commonwealth and 
several times since, we have laid down, as 
a universal principle, that everyone ought 
to perform the one function in the com¬ 
munity for which his nature best suited 
him. Well, I believe that that principle, or 
some form of it, is justice. 

We certainly laid that down. 

Yes,-and surely we have often heard 
people say {hat justice means minding one’s 
own business and not meddling with other 
men’s concerns; and we have often said 
so ourselves. 

We have. 

Well, my friend, it may be that this mind¬ 
ing of one’s owm business, when it takes a 
certain form, is actually the same thing as 
justice. Do you know what makes me think 
.so? 

No, tell me. 

I think that this C]uality which makes it 
po.ssible for the three w'e have already con¬ 
sidered, wisdom, courage, and temperance, 
to take their place in the commonwealth, 
and so long as it remains present secures 
their continuance, must be the remaining 
one. And wt said that, when three of the 
four were found, the one left over would 
be justice. 

It must be so. 

Well now, if we had to decide w^hich of 
these qualities w’ill contribute most to the 
excellence of our commonwTalth, it would 
be hard to say whether it was the unanimity 
of rulers and subjects, or the soldier s fidel¬ 
ity to the established conviction about what 
is, or is not, to be feared, or the watchful 
intelligence of the Rulers; or whether its 
excellence w^re not above all due to the 


observance by everyone, child or woman, 
slave or freeman or artisan, ruler or ruled, 
of this principle that each one should do his 
own proper work without interfering with 
others. 

It would be hard to decide, no doubt. 

It seems, then, that this principle can at 
any rate claim to rival wisdom, temperance, 
and courage as conducing to the excellence 
of a state. And would you not say that the 
only possible competitor of these qualities 
must be justice? 

Yes, undoubtedly. 

Here is another thing which points to 
the same conclusion. The judging of law¬ 
suits is a duty that you will lay upon your 
Rulers, isn’t it? 

Of course. 

And the chief aim of their decisions will 
be that neither party shall have what be¬ 
longs to another or be deprived of w'hat is 
his own. 

Yes. 

Because that is just? 

Yes. 

So here .^gain justice admittedly means 
that a man should possess and concern him¬ 
self with what properly belongs to him. 

True. 

Again, do you agree with me that no 
great harm would be done to the community 
by a general interchange of most forms 
of work, the carpenter and the cobbler ex¬ 
changing their positions and their tools and 
taking on each other’s jobs, or even the 
same man undertaking both? 

Yes, there would not be much harm in 
that. 

But I think you will also agree that 
another kind of interchange would be dis¬ 
astrous. Suppose, for instance, someone 
whom nature designed to be an artisan or 
tradesman should be emboldened by some 
advantage, such as wealth or command of 
votes or bodily strength, to try to enter 
the order of fighting men; or some mem¬ 
ber of that order should aspire, beyond his 
merits, to a seat in the council-chamber of 
the Guardians. Such interference and ex¬ 
change of social positions and tools, or the 
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attempt to combine all these forms of work 
in the same person, would be fatal to the 
commonwealth. 

Most certainly. 

Where there are three orders, then, any 
plurality of functions or shifting from one 
order to another is not merely utterly harm¬ 
ful to the community, but one might fairly 
call it the extreme of wrongdoing. And you 
will agree that to do the greatest of wrongs 
to one’s own community is injustice. 

Surely. 

This, then, is injustice. And, conversely, 
let us repeat that v/hen each order—trades¬ 
man, Auxiliary, Guardian—keeps to its own 
proper business in the commonwealth and 
does its own work, that is justice and what 
makes a just society. 

I entirely agree. 


P. The Three Parts of the Soul 

We must not be too positive yet, said 
I. If we find that this same quality when 
it exists in the individual can equally be 
identified with justice, then we can at once 
give our assent; there will be no more to 
be said; otherwise, we shall have to look 
further. For the moment, we had better 
finish the inquiry which we began with the 
idea that it would be easier to make out 
the nature of justice in the individual if 
we first tried to study it in something on a 
larger scale. That larger thing we took to 
be a state, and so we set about constructing 
the best one we could, being sure of finding 
justice in a state that was good. The dis¬ 
covery we made there must now be ap¬ 
plied to the individual. If it is confirmed, 
all will be well; but if we find that justice 
in the individual is something different, we 
must go back to the state and test our new 
result. Perhaps if we brought the two cases 
into contact like flint and steel, we might 
strike out between them the spark of jus¬ 
tice, and in its light confirm the conception 
in our own minds. 

A good method. Let us follow it. 


Now, I continued, if two things, one 
large, the other small, are called by the 
same name, they will be alike in that respect 
to which the common name applies. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in so far as the quality of justice 
is concerned, there will be no difference be¬ 
tween a just man and a just society. 

No. 

Well, but we decided that a society was 
just when each of the three types of human 
character it contained performed its own 
function; and again, it was temperate and 
brave and wise by virtue of certain other 
affections and states of mind of those same 
types. 

True. 

Accordingly, my friend, if we are to be 
justified in attributing those same virtues 
to the individual, we shall expect to find 
that the individual soul contains the same 
three elements and that they are affected 
in the same way as are the corresponding 
types in society. 

That follows. 

Here, then, we have stumbled upon an¬ 
other little problem: Does the soul con¬ 
tain these three elements or not? 

Not such a very little one, I think. It 
may be a true saying, Socrates, that what 
is worth while is seldom easy. 

Apparently; and let me tell you, Glaucon, 
it is my belief that we shall never reach the 
exact truth in this matter by following our 
present methods of discussion; the road 
leading to that goal is longer and more 
laborious. However, perhaps we can find an 
answer that will be up to the standard we 
have so far maintained in our speculations. 

Is not that enough? I should be satisfied 
for the moment. 

Well, it will more than satisfy me, I re¬ 
plied. 

Don’t be disheartened, then, but go on. 

Surely, I began, we must admit that the 
same elements and characters that appear 
in the state must exist in every one of us; 
where else could they have come from? It 
would be absurd to imagine that among 
peoples with ao^eputation for a high-spirited 
character, like the Thracians and Scythians 
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and northerners generally, the states have 
not derived that character from their in¬ 
dividual members; or that it is otherwise 
with the love of knowledee, which would be 
ascribed chielly to our own part of the 
world, or with the love of money, which 
one W’oulcl sp(‘cially connect with Phoe- 
nida and E^'vjd, 

Certainly. 

So far, then, we have a fact wiiich is 
easily recognized. Hut here the* difliculty be¬ 
gins. Are we using the same part of our¬ 
selves in all these three experiences, or a 
different j)art in cach.^ Do we gain knowl¬ 
edge with one part, feel nn^er with an¬ 
other, and with yet a third desire the plea>- 
ures of fcjod. sex. and so on." tJr is the wliole 
. soul at work in every impure and in all 
these forms of fu'haviour? The dihiuii^y is 
to answer that question satisfactonlx'. 

I quite agree. 

Let Us approach the i)roblcm whether 
these ch'inents arc distinct or identical in 
this way. it is clear that the same thing 
caiino! act in two oppo.siie ways or be in 
two opjM.>^ite states at the same time, witli 
icsj)ect U) the same part of itself, and in 
relation to the same object. So it we find 
such contradictory actions or states among 
the e.lement.‘- concerned, we shall know that 
more than one must have been involved. 

Very well. 

Consider this jwoposition of mine, then. 
Can the same thing, at the same time and 
with resfu.-ct to the same part of itself, be 
at rest and in motion.^ 

Certainly not. 

We had better state this principle in still 
more precise terms, to guard against mi.s- 
understanding later on. .Suppose a man is 
standing still, but moving his head anci 
arms. Wc should not allow anx’one to .‘•ay 
that the same man was both at rest and in 
motion at the same time, but only that 
part of him was at rest, part in motion. Isn’t 

thr,L > 0 ? 

Yes. 

An ingenious objector might refine still 
further and argue that a peg-top. spinning 
with its peg fixed at the same spot tir in¬ 


deed any body that revolves in the same 
place, is both at rest and in motion as a 
whole. But we should not agree, because 
the jiarts in re.spect of which .such a body i.s 
moving and at rest are not the same. It con- 
tain.s an a.xis and a circumference; and in 
respect of the axis it is at rest inasmuch as 
the axis is not inclined in any direction. 
while in re^i>cct of the circumference it 
revolves; and if, while it is spinning, the 
axis docs lean out of the perpendicular 
in all directions, then it is in no way at 
rest. 

That is true. 

No objection of that sort, then, will dis¬ 
concert Us or make us believe that the 
same thing can ever act or be acted upon 
in two opposite ways, or be two opposite 
things, at the .same time, in respect of the 
.same pan oi itself, and in relation to the 
same object. 

I can answer for myself at any rate. 

Well, an} bow\ a Ae do not w’ant to spend 
time in re\iewing all such obiections to 
make sure that they arc unsound, let us 
proceed on .hi.*^ as.sumption, w-ith the under¬ 
standing that, if we ever come to think 
otherwise, all the consccjuences based upon 
it will fall to the ground. 

Yes. that is a good plan. 

Now, would you class such things as 
a.ssent and dissent, striving after something 
and refusing it, attraction and repulsion, as 
pairs of opposite actions or states of mind 
—no matter which 
Yes. they are opposites. 

And would you not class all appetites 
such as hunger and thirst, and again willing 
and washing, with the affirmative members 
of those pairs I have just mentioned? For 
instance, you would say that the soul of a 
man who desires something is striving after 
it, o.|* trying to draw to itself the thing it 
wishes to possess, or again, in so far as it is 
willing to have its want satisfied, it is giving 
its assent to its own longing, as if to an in¬ 
ward question. 

Yes. 

And, on the other hand, disinclination, 
unwillingness, and dislike, we should class 
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on the negative side with acts of rejection 
or repulsion. 

Of course. 

That being so, shall we say that appetites 
form one class, the most conspicuous being 
those w^e call thirst and hunger? 

Yes. 

'Fhirst being desire for drink, hunger for 
food? 

Yes. 

Now, is thirst, just in so far as it is thirst, 
a desire in the soul for anything more than 
.simply drink? Is it, for instance, thirst for 
hot drink or for cold, for much drink or 
for little, or in a word for drink of any par¬ 
ticular kind? Is it not rather true that you 
will have a desire for cold drink only if you 
.are feeling hot as well as thirsty, and for hot 
drink only if you are feeling cold; and if 
you want much drink or little, that will be 
because your thirst is a great thirst or a 
little one? But, just in itself, thirst or hun¬ 
ger is a desire for nothing more than its 
natural object, drink or food, pure and 
simple. 

Yes, he agreed, each desire, just in itself, 
is simply for its own natural object. When 
the object is of such and such a particular 
kind, the desire will be correspondingly 
qualified.^ 

We must be careful here, or we might be 
troubled by the objection that no one de¬ 
sires mere food and drink, but always 
wholesome food and drink. We shall be 
told that what w’e desire is always something 
that is good; so if thirst is a desire, Its ob¬ 
ject must be, like that of any other desire, 
something—drink or whatever it may be— 
that will be good for one.* 

I The object of the following subtle argument 
about relative terms is to distinguish thirst as a 
mere blind craving for drink from a more complex 
desire whose object includes the pleasure or health 
expected to result from drinking. We thus forestall 
the objection that all desires have “the good” (ap¬ 
parent or real) for their object and include an 
intellectual or rational element, so that the con¬ 
flict of motives might be reduced to an intellectual 
debate, in the same “part” of the soul, on the 
comparative values of two incompatible ends. 

* If this objection were admitted, it would fol¬ 
low that the desire would always be correspond- 


Yes, there might seem to be something 
in that objection. 

But surely, wherever you have two cor¬ 
relative terms, if one is qualified, the other 
must always be qualified too; whereas if 
one is unqualified, so is the other. 

I don’t understand. 

Well, ’‘greater” is a relative term; and the 
greater is greater than the less; if it is much 
greater, then the less is much less; if it is 
greater at some moment, past or future, 
then the less is less at that same moment. 
The same principle applies to all such corre¬ 
latives, iike “more” and “fewer,” “double” 
and “half”; and again to terms like “heav¬ 
ier” and “lighter,” “quicker” and “slower,” 
and to things like hot and cold. 

Yes. 

Or take the various branches of knowl¬ 
edge: is it not the same there? The object 
of knowledge pure and simple is the know- 
able—if hat is the right word—without 
any quallhcation; whereas a particular kind 
of knowledge has an object of a particular 
kind. For example, as soon as men learnt 
how to build houses, their craft was dis- 
tingui.'^iu’d from others under the name of 
architecture, because it had a unique char¬ 
acter, which was itself due to the character 
of its object; and all other branches of craft 
and knowledge were distinguished in the 
same way. 

True. 

This, then, if you understand me now, is 
what I meant by saying that, where there 
are two correlatives, the one is qualified if, 
and only if, the other is so. I am not saying 
that the one must have the same quality as 
the other—that the science of health and 
disease is itself healthy and diseased, or 
the knowledge of good and evil is itself good 
and evil—but only that, as soon as you 
have a know ledge that is restricted to a par¬ 
ticular kind of object, namely health and 
disease, the knowledge itself becomes a par¬ 
ticular kind of knowledge. Hence we no 

ingly qualified. It is necessary to insist that we 
do experience blind cravings which can be isolated 
from any judgment about the goodness of their 
object. 
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longer call it merely knowledge, which 
would have for its object whatever can be 
known, but we add the qualification and call 
it medical science. 

I understand now and I agree. 

Now, to go back to thirst: is not that one 
of these relative terms? It is essentially 
thirst for something. 

Yes, for drink. 

And if the drink desired is of a certain 
kind, the thirst will be correspondingly 
qualified. But thirst which is just simply 
thirst is not for drink of any particular sort 
—^much or little, good or bad—but for drink 
pure and simple. 

Quite so. 

We conclude, then, that the soul of a 
thirsty man, just in so far as he is thirsty, 
has no other wish than to drink. That is the 
object of its craving, and towards that it is 
impelled. 

That is clear. 

Now if there is ever something which at 
the same time pulls it the opposite way, 
that something must be an element in the 
soul other than the one which is thirsting 
and driving it like a beast to drink; in ac¬ 
cordance with our principle that the same 
thing cannot behave in two opposite ways 
at the same time and towards the same 
object with the same part of itself. It is 
like an archer drawing the bow: it is not 
accurate to say that his hands are at the 
same time both pushing and pulling it. 
One hand does the pushing, the other the 
pulling. 

Exactly. 

Now, is it sometimes true that people 
are thirsty and yet unwilling to drink? 

Yes, often. 

What, then, can one say of them, if not 
that their soul contains something which 
urges them to drink and something which 
holds them back, and that this latter is a 
distinct thing and overpowers the other? 

I agree. 

And is it not true that the intervention 
of this inhibiting principle in such cases al¬ 
ways has its origin in reflection; whereas 
the impulses driving and dragging the soul 


are engendered by external influences and 
abnormal conditions? * 

Evidently. 

We shall have good reason, then, to assert 
that they are two distinct principles. We 
may call that part of the soul whereby it 
reflects, rational; and the other, with which 
it feels hunger and thirst and is distracted 
by sexual passion and all the other desires, 
we will call irrational appetite, associated 
with pleasure in the replenishment of cer¬ 
tain wants. 

Yes, there is good ground for that view. 

Let us take it, then, that we have now 
distinguished two elements in the soul. 
What of that passionate element which 
makes us feel angry and indignant? Is that 
a third, or identical in nature with one of 
those two? 

It might perhaps be identified with appe¬ 
tite. 

I am more k./’aed to put my faith in a 
story I once heard about Leontius, son of 
Agiaion. On his way up from the Piraeus 
outside th' north wall, he noticed the bodies 
of some criminals lying on the ground, with 
the executioner standi.ng by them. He 
wanted to go and look at them, but at the 
same time he was disgusted and tried to 
turn away. He struggled for some time and 
covered his eyes, but at last the desire was 
too much for him. Opening his eyes wide, 
he ran up to the bodies and cried, “There 
you are, curse you; feast yourjselves on this 
lovely sight!” 

Yes, I have heard that story too. 

The point of it surely is that anger is 
sometimes in conflict with appetite, as if 
they were two distinct principles. Do we 
not often find a man whose desires would 
force him to go against his reason, reviling 
himself and indignant with this part of his 
nature which is trying to put constraint on 
him? It is like a struggle between two fac¬ 
tions, in which indignation takes the side of 
reason. But I believe you have never ob- 

9 Some of the most intense bodily desires are 
due to morbid conditions, e.g. thirst in fever, and 
even milder desires are caused by a departure from 
the normal state, which demands ^'replenishment.** 
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served, in yourself or anyone else, indigna¬ 
tion make common cause with appetite in 
behaviour which reason decides to be wrong. 

No, I am sure 1 have not. 

Again, take a man who feels he is in the 
wrong. The more generous his nature, the 
less can he be indignant at any suffering, 
such as hunger and cold, inflicted by the 
man he has injured. He recognizes such 
treatment as just, and, as I say, his spirit 
refuses to be roused against it. 

That is true. 

But now contrast one who thinks it is 
he that is being wronged. His spirit boils 
with resentment and sides wnth the right 
as he conceives it. Persevering all the more 
for th^^ hunger and cold and other pains he 
suffers, it triumphs and will not give in 
until its gallant struggle has ended in suc¬ 
cess or death; or until the restraining voice 
of reason, like a shepherd calling off his 
dog, makes it relent. 

An apt comparison, he said; and in fact it 
fits the relation of our Auxiliaries to the 
Rulers: they were to be like watch-dogs 
obeying the shepherds of the common¬ 
wealth. 

Yes, you understand very well what I 
have in mind. But do you see how wc have 
changed our view? A moment ago we were 
supposing this spirited element to be some¬ 
thing of the nature of appetite; but now’ 
it appears that, when the soul is divided 
into factions, it is far more ready to be 
up in arms on the side of reason. 

Quite true. 

Is it, then, distinct from the rational ele¬ 
ment or only a particular form of it, so that 
the soul will contain no more than two 
elements, reason and appetite? Or is the 
soul like the state, which had three orders 
to hold it together, traders, Auxiliaries, and 
counsellors? Does the spirited element 
make a third, the natural auxiliary of rea¬ 
son, w’hen not corrupted by bad upbring¬ 
ing? 

It must be a third. 

Yes. I said, provided it can be shown 
to be distmet from reason, as we saw it 
was from appetite 


That is easily proved. You can see that 
much in children; they are full of pas¬ 
sionate feelings from their birth; but some, 
I should say, never become rational, and 
most of them only late in life. 

A very sound observation, said I, the 
truth of which may also be seen in ani¬ 
mals. And besides, there is the witness of 
Homer in that line I quoted before: “He 
smote his breast and spoke, chiding his 
heart.” The poet is plainly thinking of the 
two elements as distinct, when he makes 
the one which has chosen the better course 
after reflection rebuke-the other for its un¬ 
reasoning passion. 

I entirely agree. 


10, The Virtues in the Individual 

And so, after a stormy passage, we have 
reached the land. We are fairly agreed that 
the same three elements exist alike in the 
state and in the individual soul. 

That is so. 

Does it not follow at on^e that state and 
individual will be wise or brave by virtue 
of the same element in each and in the 
same way? Both will possess in the same 
manner any quality that makes for ex¬ 
cellence. 

That must be true. 

Then it applies to justice: we shall con¬ 
clude that a man is just in the same way 
that a state was just. And we have surely 
not forgotten that justice in the state 
meant that each of the three orders in it 
was doing its own proper work. So we 
may henceforth bear in mind that each 
one of us likewise will be a just person, 
fulfilling his proper function, only if the 
several parts of our nature fulfil theirs. 

Certainly. 

And it wiU be the business of reason to 
rule with wisdom and forethought on be¬ 
half of the entire soul; while the spirited 
element ought to act as its subordinate and 
ally. The two will be brought into accord, 
as we said earlier, by that combination of 
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mental and bodily training which will tunc 
up one string of the instrument and relax 
the other, nourishing the reasoning part 
on the study of nobJe literature and allay¬ 
ing the other's wiJdness by harmony and 
rhythm. When both have been thus nur¬ 
tured and trained to know their own true 
functions, they must be set in command 
over the appetites, which form the greater 
part of each man’s soul and are by nature 
insatiably covetous. They must keep watch 
lest this part, by battening on the pleasures 
that are called bodily, should grow so great 
and powerful that it will no longer keep 
to its own work, but will try to enslave the 
others and usurp a dominion to which it has 
no right, thus turning the whole of life up¬ 
side down. At the same time, those two to¬ 
gether will be the best of guardians for the 
entire soul and for the body against all ene¬ 
mies from without; the one will take coun¬ 
sel, while the other will do battle, following 
its ruler’s commands and by its own bravery 
giving effect to the ruler’s designs. 

Yes, that is all true. 

And so we call an individual brave in 
virtue of this spirited part of his nature, 
when, in spite of pain or pleasure, it holds 
fast to the injunctions of reason about what 
he ought or ought not to be afraid of. 

True. 

And wise in virtue of that small part 
which rules and issues these injunctions, 
possessing as it does the knowledge of 
what is good for each of the three elements 
and for all of them in common. 

Certainly. 

And, again, temperate by reason of the 
unanimity and concord of all three, when 
there is no internal conflict between the 
ruling clement and its two subjects, but all 
are agreed that reason should be ruler. 

Yes, that is an exact account of temper¬ 
ance, whether in the state or in the indi¬ 
vidual. 

Finally, a man will be just by observing 
the principle we have so often stated. 
Necessarily. 

Now is there any indistinctness in our 
vision of justice, that might make it seem 


somehow different from what we found it 
to be in the state? 

I don’t think so. 

Because, if we have any lingering doubt, 
we might make sure by comparing it with 
some commonplace notions. Suppose, for 
instance, that a sum of money were en¬ 
trusted to our state oi to an individual of 
corresponding character and training, would 
anyone imagine that such a person would be 
specially likely to embezzle it? 

No. 

And would he not be incapable of sacri¬ 
lege and theft, or of treachery to friend or 
country; never false to an oath or any other 
compact; the last to be guilty of adultery 
or of neglecting parents or the due sennee 
of the gods? 

Yes. 

And the reason for all this is that each 
part of his nature is exercising its proper 
function, of rul'^ or of being ruled. 

Yes, exactly. 

Are you sati.sfied, then, that justice is the 
power which produces states or individuals 
of whom that is true, or must we look 
further? 

There is no need; I am quite satisfied. 

And so our dream has come true—I mean 
the inkling we had that, by some happy 
chance, we had lighted upon a rudimentary 
form of justice from the very moment 
when we set about founding our common¬ 
wealth. Our principle that the bom shoe¬ 
maker or carpenter had better stick to 
his trade turns out to have been an adum¬ 
bration of justice; and that is why it has 
helped us. But in reality justice, though 
evidently analogous to this principle, is not 
a matter of external behaviour, but of the 
inward self and of attending to all that is. 
in the fullest sense, a man’s proper concern. 
The just man does not allow the several ele¬ 
ments in his soul to usurp one another’s 
functions; he is indeed one who sets his 
house in order, by self-mastery and disci¬ 
pline coming to be at peace with himself, 
and bringing into tune those three parts, 
like the terms in the proportion of a musi¬ 
cal scale, the highest and lowest notes and 
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the mean between them, with all the in¬ 
termediate intervals. Only when he has 
linked these parts together in well-tempered 
harmony and has made himself one man 
instead of many, will he be ready to go 
about whatever he may have to do, whether 
it be making money and satisfying bodily 
wants, or business transactions, or the af¬ 
fairs of state. In all these fields when he 
speaks of just and honourable conduct, he 
will mean the behaviour that helps to pro¬ 
duce and to preserve this habit of mind; 
and by wisdom he will mean the knowl¬ 
edge which presides over such conduct. Any 
action which tends to break down this habit 
will be for him unjust; and the notions 
governing it he will call ignorance and folly. 
That is perfectly true, Socrates. 

Good, said I. I believe we should not 
be thought altogether mistaken, if we 
claimed to have discovered the just man 
and the just state, and wherein their justice 
consists. 

Indeed we should not. 

Shall we make that claim, then? 

Yes, we will. 

So be it, said I. Next, I suppose, we have 
to consider injustice. 

Evidently. 

This must surely be a sort of civil strife 
among the three elements, whereby they 
usurp and encroach upon one another’s 
functions and some one part of the soul 
rises up in rebellion against the whole, 
claiming a supremacy to which it has no 
right because its nature fits it only to be the 
servant of the ruling principle. Such tur¬ 
moil and aberration we shall, I think, iden¬ 
tify with injustice, intemperance, coward¬ 
ice, ignorance, and in a word with all 
wickedness. 

Exactly. 

And now that we know the nature of 
justice and injustice, we can be equally 
clear about what is meant by acting justly 
and again by unjust action and wrongdoing. 
How do you mean? 

Plainly, they are exactly analogous to 
those wholesome and unwholesome activ¬ 


ities which respectively produce a healthy 
or unhealthy condition in the body ; in the 
same way just and unjust conduct produce 
a just or unjust character. Justice is pro¬ 
duced in the soul, like health in the body, 
by establishing the elements concerned in 
their natural relations of control and sub¬ 
ordination, whereas injustice is like disease 
and means that this natural order is in¬ 
verted. 

Quite so. 

It appears, then, that virtue is as it w'ere 
the health and comeliness and well-being 
of the soul, as wickedness is disease, de¬ 
formity, and weakness. 

True. 

And also that virtue and wickedness are 
brought about by one’s way of life, hon¬ 
ourable or disgraceful. 

That follows. 

So now it only remains to consider which 
is the rnorc profitable course: to do right 
and live honourably and be just, whether 
or not anyone knows what manner of man 
you are, or to do wrong and be unjust, pro¬ 
vided that you can escape the chastisement 
which might make you a better man. 

But really, Socrates, it seems to me ri¬ 
diculous to ask that question now that the 
nature of justice and injustice has been 
brought to light. People think that all the 
luxury and wealth and power in the world 
cannot make life worth living when the 
bodily constitution is going to rack and 
ruin; and are we to believe that, when the 
very principle whereby we live is deranged 
and corrupted, life will be worth living so 
long-as a man can do as he will, and will‘d 
to do anything rather than to free himself 
from vice and wrongdoing and to win justice 
and virtue? 

Yes, I replied, it is a ridiculous question. 


11. Equality of Women 

We must go back, then, to a subject 
which ought, perhaps, to have been treated 
earlier in its proper place; though, after all. 
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it may be suitable that the women should 
have their turn on the stn'j^c when the men 
have quite finislicd their performance, es- 
perialiy since 3'ou are so in:d'-tent. In mv 
jvdmncnt, then, the (jut'^tion under what 
conditions people born and educated as we 
have described should possess wives and 
children, and how they should treat them, 
can be rightly settled only by keeping to 
the course on which wc started them at the 
outset. We undertook to put these men in 
the position of watch-dogs guarding a flock. 
Suppose we follow up the analogy and im¬ 
agine them bred and reared in the same 
sort of way. We can then see if that plan 
will suit our purpose. 

How will that be? 

In this way. Which do we think right for 
watch-dogs: should the females guard the 
flock and hunt with the males and take a 
share in all they do, or should they be kept 
within doors as fit for no more than bearing 
and feeding their puppies, while all the 
hard work of looking after the /lock is left 
to the males? 

They are expected to take their full share, 
except that we treat them as not quite so 
strong. 

Can you employ any creature for the 
same work as another, if you do not give 
them both the same upbringing and educa¬ 
tion? 

No. 

Then, if we are to set women to the 
same tasks as men, we must teach them the 
same things. They must have the same two 
branches of training for mind and body and 
also be taught the art of war, and they 
must receive the same treatment. 

That seems to follow. 

Possibly, if these proposals were carried 
out, they might be ridiculed as involving a 
good many breaches of custom. 

They might indeed. 

The most ridiculous—don’t you think?— 
being the notion of women exercising naked 
along with the men in the wrestling-schools; 
some of them elderly women too, like the 
old men who still have a pa.ssion for exer¬ 


cise when they are wrinkled and not very 
agreeable to Ic'ok at. 

Yes, tint would be thought laughable, ac- 
cordiiig to our present notions. 

Now we have started on this subject, we 
must not be frightened of the many wit* 
ticisms that might be aimed at such a revo¬ 
lution, not only in the matter of bodily ex¬ 
ercise but in the training of women’s minds, 
and not least when it comes to their bear¬ 
ing arms and riding on horseback. Having 
begun upon these rules, wc must not draw 
back from the harsher provisions. The wdts 
may be asked to stop being witty and try 
to be serious; and we may remind them 
that it is not so long since the Greeks, like 
most foreign nations of the present day, 
thought it ridiculous and shameful for men 
to be seen naked. When gymnastic exerci.ses 
were first introduced in Crete and later at 
Sparta, the humorists had their chance to 
make fun of Ihcm • but when experience had 
shown that nakedness is better uncovered 
than muffled up, the laughter died down 
and a practice which the reason approved 
ceased to look ridiculous to the eye. This 
show^s how idle it is to think anything ludi¬ 
crous but what is base. One who tries to 
raise a laugh at any spectacle save that of 
baseness and folly will also, in his serious 
moments, set before himself some other 
standard than goodness of what deserves to 
be held in honour. 

Most assuredly. 

The first thing to be settled, then, is 
whether these propo.sals are feasible; and it 
must be open to anyone, whether a humor¬ 
ist or serious-minded, to raise the question 
whether, in the case of mankind, the fem¬ 
inine nature is capable of taking part with 
the other sex in all occupations, or in none 
at all, or in some only; and in particular 
under which of these heads this business of 
military service falls. Well begun is half 
done, and would not this be the best way 
to begin? 

Yes. 

Shall we take the other side in this de¬ 
bate and argue against our.selves? We do 
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not want the adversary's position to be 
taken by storm for lack of defenders. 

1 have no objection. 

Let us state his case for him, “Socrates 
and Glaucon,” he will say, “there is no 
need for others to dispute your position; 
you yourselves, at the very outset of found¬ 
ing your commonwealth, agreed that every¬ 
one should do the one work for which na¬ 
ture fits him.” Yes, of course; I suppose 
we did. “And isn’t there a very great dif¬ 
ference in nature between man and 
woman?” Yes, surely. “Docs not that nat¬ 
ural difference imply a corresponding dif¬ 
ference in the work to be given to each?” 
Yes. “But if so, surely you must be mistaken 
now and contradicting yourselves when you 
say that men and women, having such 
widely divergent natures, should do the 
same things?” What is your answer to that, 
my ingenious friend? 

It is not easy to find one at the moment. 
1 can only appeal to you to state the case on 
our own side, whatever it may be. 

This, GJaucon, is one of many alarming 
objections which I foresaw some time ago. 
That is why I shrank from touching upon 
these laws concerning the possession of 
wives and the rearing of children. 

It looks like anything but an easy prob¬ 
lem. 

True, I said; but whether a man tumbles 
into a swimming-pool or into mid-occan, 
he has to swim all the time. So must we, 
and try if we can reach the shore, hoping 
for some Arion’s dolphin or other miracu¬ 
lous deliverance to bring us safe to land.* 

I suppose so. 

Come then, let us sec if we can find the 
way out. We did agree that different na¬ 
tures should have different occupations, and 
that the natures of man and woman are 
different; and yet we are now saying that 
these different natures are to have the same 
occupations. Is that the charge against us? 

1 The musician Arion, to escape the treachery of 
Corinthian sailors. leapt into the sea and was car¬ 
ried ashore at Taenarum by a dolphin, Herod, 
i. 24. 


Exactly. 

It is extraordinary, Glaucon, what an 
effect the practice of debating has upon 
people. 

Why do you say that? 

Because they often seem to fall uncon¬ 
sciously into mere disputes which they 
mistake for reasonable argument, through 
being unable to draw the distinctions proper 
to their subject; and so, instead of a philo¬ 
sophical exchange of ideas, they go off in 
chase of contradictions which are purely 
verbal. 

I know that happens to many people; but 
does it apply to us at this moment? 

Absolutely. At least I am afraid we are 
slipping unconsciously into a dispute about 
words. We have been strenuously insisting 
on the letter of our principle that different 
natures should not have the same occupa¬ 
tions, as if we were scoring a point in a de¬ 
bate; but we have altogether neglected to 
consider what sort of sameness or differ¬ 
ence we meant and in w'-hat respect these 
natures and occupations were to be defined 
as different or the same. Consequently, we 
might very well be asking one another 
whether there is not an opposition in na¬ 
ture between bald and long-haired men, 
and, when that was admitted, forbid one set 
to be shoemakers, if the other were follow¬ 
ing that trade. 

That would be absurd. 

Yes, but only because we never meant 
any and every sort of sameness or difference 
in nature, but the sort that was relevant 
to the occupations in question. We meant, 
for instance, that a man and a woman have 
the same nature if both have a talent for 
medicine; whereas two men have different 
natures if one is a bom physician, the other 
a born carpenter. 

Yes, of course. 

If, then, we find that either the male 
sex or the female is specially qualified for 
any particular form of occupation, then 
that occupation, we shall say, ought to be 
assigned to one sex or the other. But if the 
only difference appears to be that the male 
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iH-'gets and the female brings forth, we 
shall conclude that no difference between 
man and woman has yet been produced 
that is relevant to our purpose. We shall 
continue to think it proper for our Guard¬ 
ians and their wives to share in the same 
pursuits. 

And quite rightly. 

The next thing will he to ask our op- 
t>onent to name any profession or occu¬ 
pation in civic life for the purposes of 
which woman’s nature is different from 
man’s. 

That is a fair question. 

He might reply, as you did just now% that 
it is not easy to find a satisfactory answer 
on the spur of the moment, but that there 
would be no difficulty after a little reflection. 
Perhaps. 

Suppose, then, we invite him to follow 
us and. see if wc can convince him that 
thereno. occupation concerned wath the 
managfement of social affairs that is pe¬ 
culiar to W'ornen. We will confront him w'ith 
a question: When you speak of a man 
having a natural talent for something, do 
you mean that he finds it easy to learn, and 
after a little instruction can find out much 
more for himself; whereas a man who is 
not so gifted learns v/ith difficulty and no 
amount of instruction and practice will 
make him even remember w'hat he has 
been taught? Is the talented man one whose 
bodily powers are readily at the service of 
his mind, instead of being a hindrance? 
Are not these the marks by which you dis- 
ffeguish the presence of a natural gift for 
any’^ pursuit? 

Yes, precisely. 

Now^ do yo\i know of any human occupa¬ 
tion in w'hich the male sex is not superior 
to the female in all these respects? Need 
I waste time over exceptions like weaving 
and watching over saucepans and batches 
of cakes, though w'omen are supposed to be 
good at such things and get laughed at 
when a man does them better? 

It is true, he replied, in almost everything 
one sex is easily beaten by the other. No 
doubt many women arc better at many 


things than many men; but taking the sexes 
as a whole, it is as you say. 

To conclude, then, there is no occupa- 
tion concerned with the management ot 
social affairs which belongs either to 
w’oman or to man, as such. Natural gifts 
are to be found here and there in both 
creatures alike; and every occupation is 
open to both, so far as their natures arc con¬ 
cerned, though woman is for all parposes 
the weaker. 

Certainly. 

Is that a reason for making over all oc¬ 
cupations to men only? 

Of course not. 

No, because one woman may have a 
natural gift for medicine or for music, an¬ 
other may not. 

Surely. 

Is it not also true that a woman may, or 
may not, be warlike or athletic? 

I think so. 

And again, one may love knowledge, an¬ 
other hate it; one may be high-spiriLed, 
another spiritless? 

True again. 

It follows that one woman will be fitted 
by nature to be a Guardian, another will 
not; because these were the qualities fc: 
which we selected our men Guardians. So 
for the purpose of keeping watch over the 
commonwealth, woman has the same na¬ 
ture as man, save in so far as she is weaker. 

So it appears. 

It follows that women of this type must 
be selected to share the life and duties of 
Guardians with men of the same type, since 
they are competent and of a like nature, 
and the same natures must be allowed the 
same pursuits. 

Yes. 

We come round, then, to our former 
position, that there is nothing contrary to 
nature in giving our Guardians’ wives the 
same training for mind and body. The prac¬ 
tice we proposed to establish was not im¬ 
possible or visionary, since it was in ac¬ 
cordance with nature. Rather, the contrary 
practice which now prevails turns out to be 
unnatural. 
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So it appears. 

Well, we set out to inquire whether the 
plan we proposed was feasible and also 
the best. That it is feasible is now agreed; 
we must next settle whether it is the best. 

Obviously. 

Now, for the purpose of producing a 
woman fit to be a Guardian, we shall not 
have one education for men and another 
for women, precisely because the nature to 
be taken in hand is the same. 

True. 

What is your opinion on the question of 
one man being better than another? Do 
you think there is no such difference? 

Certainly I do not. 

And in this commonwealth of ours 
which will prove the better men—the 
Guardians who have received the education 
we described, or the .shoemakers who have 
been trained to make shoes? 

It is absurd to ask such a question. 

Very well. So these Guardians will be the 
best of aU the citizens? 

By far. 

And these women the best of all the 
women ? 

Yes. 

Can anything be better for a common¬ 
wealth than to produce in it men and 
women of the best possible type? 

No. 

And that result will be brought about by 
such a system of mental and bodily train¬ 
ing as we have described? 

Surely. 

We may conclude that the institution 
we proposed was not only practicable, but 
also the best for the commonwealth. 

Yes. 

The wives of our Guardians, then, must 
strip for exercise, since they will be clothed 
with virtue, and they must take their share 
in war and in the other social duties of 
guardianship. They are to have no other 
occupation; and in these duties the lighter 
part must fall to the women, because of the 
weakness of their sex. The man who laughs 
at naked women, exercising their bodies for 
the best of reasons, is like one that **gathers 


fruit unripe,” for he does not know what 
it is that he is laughing at or what he is 
doing. There will never be a finer saying 
than the one which declares that whatever 
does good should be held in honour, and 
the only shame is in doing harm. 

That is perfectly true. 


12. Abolition oj the Family for the 
Guardians 

So far, then, in regulating the position of 
women, we may claim to have come safely 
through with one hazardous proposal, that 
male and female Guardians shall have all 
occupations in common. The consistency of 
the argument is an assurance that the plan 
is a good one and also feasible. We are like 
swimmers who have breasted the first wave 
without being swallowed up. 

Not such a small wave either. 

You will not call it large w'hen j^ou see 
the next. 

Let me have a look at the next one, then. 

Here it is: a law which follow’s from that 
principle and all that has gone before, 
namely that, of these Guardians, no one 
man and one woman are to set up house to¬ 
gether privately: wives are to be held in 
common by all; so too are the children, and 
no parent is to know his owm child, nor 
any child his parent. 

It will be much harder to convince people 
that that is cither a feasible plan or a good 
one. 

As to its being a good plan, I imagine 
no one would deny the immense advantage 
of wives and children being held in com¬ 
mon, provided it can be done. I should ex¬ 
pect dispute to arise chiefly over the ques¬ 
tion whether it is possible. 

There may well be a good deal of dis¬ 
pute over both points. 

You mean, I must meet attacks on two 
fronts. I was hoping to escape one by 
running away: if you agreed it was a good 
plan, then I should only have had to in¬ 
quire whether it was feasible. 
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No, we have seen through that manoeu¬ 
vre. You will have to defend both posi¬ 
tions. 

Well, I must pay the penalty for my 
cowardice. But grant me one favour. Let 
me indulge my fancy, like one who enter¬ 
tains himself with idle day-drean^s on a 
solitary walk. Before he has any notion 
liow’ bis desires can be realized, he will 
set aside that question, to save himself the 
trouble of reckoning what may or may not 
be possible. He will assume that his wish 
has come true, and amuse himself with 
settling all the details of what he means 
to do then. So a lazy mind encourages itself 
to be lazier than ever; and I am giving way 
to the same weakness myself. I want to 
put off till later that question, how the 
thing can be done. For the moment, with 
your leave, I shall assume it to be possible, 
and ask how the Rulers will woik out the 
details in practice; and I shall aigue that 
the plan, once carried into effect, would be 
the b(5t thing in the world for our common¬ 
wealth and for its Guardians. That is what 
I shall now try to make out with your help, 
if you will allow me to postpone the other 
question. 

Very good; I have no objection. 

Well, if our Rulers are w'orthy of the 
name, and their Au.xiliarics likewise, the:5e 
latter will be ready to do what they are 
told, and the Rulers, in giving their com¬ 
mands, will themselves obey our laws and 
will be faithful to their spirit in any details 
we leave to their discretion. 

No doubt. 

It is for you, then, as their lawgiver, who 
have already selected the men, to select for 
association with them women who arc so 
far as possible of the same natural capacity. 
Now since none of them wall have any 
private home of his own, but they will share 
the same dwelling and eat at common tables, 
the tw^o sexes wall be together; and meeting 
without restriction for exercise and all 
through their upbringing, they will surely 
be drawn towards union with one another 
by a necessity of their nature—necessity is 
not too strong a word, I think? 


Not too strong for the constraint of love, 
which for the mass of mankind is more per¬ 
suasive and compelling than even the neces¬ 
sity of mathematical proof. 

Exactly. But in the next place, Glaucon, 
anything like unregulated unions would be a 
profanation in a state whose citizens lead 
the good life. The Rulers will not allow 
such a thing. 

No, it would not be right. 

Clearly, then, we must have marriages, as 
sacred as we can make them; and this 
sanctity will attach to those which yield the 
best results. 

Certainly. 

How arc we to get the best results? You 
must tell me, Glaucon, because I see you 
keep sporting dogs and a great many game 
birds at your house; and there is something 
about their mating and breeding that* you 
must have noticed. 

What is that? 

In the first place, though they may all be 
of good stock, are there not some that turn 
out to be bcttei than the rest? 

There are. 

And do you breed from all indisc 
inalcly? Are you not careful to breed from 
the best so far as you can? 

Yes. 

And from those in their prime, rather 
than the very young or the very old? 

Yes. 

Otherwise, the stock of your birds or 
dogs would deteriorate very much, wouldn’t 
it? 

It would. 

And the same is true of horses or of any 
animal? 

It would be very strange if it were not. 
Dear me, said I; we shall need consum¬ 
mate skill in our Rulers, if it is also true 
of the human race. 

Well, it is true. But w'hy must they be 
so skilful? 

Because they will have to administer a 
large dose of that medicine we spoke of 
earlier. An ordinary doctor is thought good 
enough for a patient who will submit to be 
dieted and can do without medicine; but 
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he must be much more of a man if drugs 
are required. 

True, but how does that apply? 

It applies to our Rulers: it seems they 
will have to give their subjects a consider¬ 
able dose of imposition and deception for 
their good. We said, if you remember, that 
such expedients would be useful as a sort 
of medicine. 

Yes, a very sound principle. 

Well, it looks as if this sound principle 
will play no small part in this rhattcr of 
marriage and child-bearing. 

How so? 

It follows from what we have just said 
that, if we are to keep our flock at the 
highest pitch of excellence, there should be 
as many unions of the best of both sexes, 
and as few of the inferior, as possible, and 
that only the offspring of the better unions 
should bo kept.‘ And again, no one but 
the Rulers must know how all this is being 
effected; otherwise our herd of Guardians 
may become rebellious. 

Quite true. 

We must, then, institute certain festivals 
at which we shall bring together the brides 
and bridegrooms. There will be sacrifices, 
and our poel.s will write songs befitting the 
occasion. The number of marriages we shall 
leave to the Rulers’ discretion. They will 
aim at keeping the number of the citizens 
as constant as possible, having regard to 
losses caused by war, epidemics, and so on; 
and they must do their best to see that our 
state docs not become either great or smalL- 

1 That is, “kept as Guardians'* The inferior 
children of Guardians were to be “thrust out 
amoiiK the craftsmen and farmers.” A breeder of 
racw'-horses would keep the best foals, but not kill 
the rest. 

2 Plato seems to forget that these rules apply 
only to Guardians. If the much larger third class 
is to breed without rest;‘iction, a substantial rise 
in their numbers might entail .suspension of all 
childbirth among Guardians, with a dysgenic ef¬ 
fect, Plato, however, feared a decline, rather than 
a rise, in the birth-rate. (The state described in 
the Laws is always to have 5,040 citizens, each 
holding one inalienable lot of land.) 

The “number of marriages” may include both 
the number of candidates admitted at each festival 


Very good. 

I think they will have to invent some 
ingenious system of drawing lots, so that, 
at each pairing off, the inferior candidate 
may blame his luck rather than the Rulers. 

Yes, certainly. 

Moreover, young men who acquit them¬ 
selves well in war and other duties, should 
be given, among other rewards and priv¬ 
ileges, more liberal opportunities to sleep 
with a wife," for the further purpose that, 
with good excuse, a.s many as possible of the 
children may be begotten of such fathers. 

Yes. 

As soon as children are born, they will be 
taken in charge by officers appointed for 
the purpose, who may be men or women 
or both, since offices are to be shared by 
both sexes. The children of the better par¬ 
ents they will carry to the crcche to be 
reared in the care of nurses living apart in 
a certain quarter of the city. Those of 
the inferior parents and any children of 
the rest that are born defective will be 
hidden away, in some appropriate manner 
that must be kept secret.^ 

They must be, if the brew'd of our Guard¬ 
ians is to be kept pure. 

and the frequency of the festival.-;. Pul it is per- 
hap.s likely that the festivals arc to annual, 
so that women who had borne chihhen since the 
last festival would be re-marriaeeable. Tf so, at 
each festival a fresh group will be called up, con¬ 
sisting cf all who have reached the age of 25 for 
men or 20 for women since the previous festival 
Some or all of these will be paired with one an¬ 
other or with members of older groups. The cou¬ 
ples will cohabit during the festival, which might 
la.st (say) for a month. The marriages will then 
be dissolved arid the partners remain celibate un¬ 
til the ne.xt fe.stival at earliest. This follows from 
the statement that the resulting batch of children 
will all be born between 7 and 10 months after the 
festival. 

2 Not to have several wives at once, but to be 
admitted at more freciuent intervals to the periodic 
marriage festivals, not necessarily with a different 
wife each time. 

* Infanticide of defective children was practised 
at Sparta; but the vague expression used docs not 
imply that all chihlrcn of inferior Guardians are 
to be destroyed. Those not defective would be rele¬ 
gated to the third class. Promotion of children 
from that class was provided for above (p. 30). 
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These officers will also superintend the 
nursing of the children. They will bring 
the mothers to the creche when their breasts 
arc full, while taking every prefcaution that 
no mother shall know her own child; and 
if the mothers have not enough milk, they 
will provide wet-nurses. They will limit the 
time during which the mothers will suckle 
their children, and hand over all the hard 
work and sitting up at night to nurses and 
attendants. 

That will make child-bearing an easy 
bu.siness for the Guardians’ wives. 

So it should be. To go on with our 
scheme; we said that children should be 
born from parents in the prime of life. Do 
you agree that this lasts about twenty years 
for a woman, and thirty for a man? A 
woman should bear children for the com¬ 
monwealth from her twentieth to her for¬ 
tieth year; a man should begin to beget 
them when he has passed “the racer’s prime 
in swiftness,” and continue till he is fifty- 
live. 

Those are certainly the ycarj in which 
both the bodily and the mental powers of 
man and woman are at their best. 

If a man cither above or below this age 
meddles W’ith the begetting of children for 
the commonwealth, we shall hold it an of¬ 
fence against divine and human law. He 
will be begetting for his country a child 
conceived in darkness and dire incontinence, 
wdiose birth, if it escape detection, will not 
have been sanctioned by the sacrifices and 
prayers offered at each marriage festival, 
w'hen priests and priestesses join with the 
whole community in praying that the chil¬ 
dren to be born may be even better and 
more useful citizens than their parents. 

You are right. 

The same low will apply to any man 
within the prescribe i limits who touches a 
woman also of marriageable age when the 
Ruler has not paired them. We shall say 
that he is foisting on the commonwealth a 
bastard, unsanctioned by law or by re- 
Ugion. 

Perfectly right. 

As soon, however, as the men and the 


women have passed the age prescribed for 
producing children, we shall leave them 
free to form a connexion with whom they 
will, except that a man shall not take his 
daughter or daughter’s daughter or mother 
or mother’s mother, nor a woman her son 
or father or her son’s son or father’s father; 
and all this only after we have exhorted 
them to see that no child, if any be con¬ 
ceived, shall be brought to light, or, if they 
cannot prevent its birth, to dispose of it 
on the understanding that no such child 
can be reared.* 

That too is reasonable. But Low are they 
to distinguish fathers and daughters and 
those other relations you mentioned? 

They will not, said I. But, reckoning from 
the day when he becomes a bridegroom, a 
man will call all children born in the tenth 
or the seventh month sons and daughters, 
and they w'ill call him father. Their chil¬ 
dren he will call grandchildren, and they 
will call his group grant*.athers and grand¬ 
mothers; and all w'ho are born within the 
period during which their mothers and 
fathers were hav ng children will be called 
bothers and sisters. This will provide for 
those restrictions on urnons that we men¬ 
tioned; but the law will allow brothers and 
sisters to live together, if the lot so falls 
out and the Delphic oracle also approves.^ 

5 The unofficial unions might be permanent. 
The oi.ly unions barred as incestuous are between 
parents and children, or grandparents and grand¬ 
children (all such are included, since, if a woman 
cpnnot marry her father's father, a man cannot 
marry his son’s daughter). It seems to follow that 
Plato did not regard the much more probable con¬ 
nexions of brothers and sisters as incestuous; and 
if so, he would see no reason against legal mar¬ 
riage of real brothers and sisters, who would not 
know they were so related. S»ich .unions were regu¬ 
lar in Egypt; and some modern authorities denv 
that they are dysgcnic. 'Srcck law allowed mar- 
riage between brother and half-sister by a different 
mother. 

« This last speech deals with two distinct ques 
lions: (1) avoidance of incestuous unions as above 
defined: (2) legal marriage of brothers and sisters. 

(1) Since the elderly people forming unofficiai 
unions arc not to know who arc their parents or 
children, they must avoid all persona who could 
possibly be sc related to them. This is easy, U 
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Very good. 

This, then, Glaucon, is the manner in 
which the Guardians of your commonwealth 
are to hold their wives and children in com¬ 
mon. Must we not next find arguments to 
establish that it is consistent with our 
other institutions and also by far the best 
plan? 

Yes, surely. 

cohabitation in le^al marriage is confined to the 
duration of a marriage festival and the children of 
any parent must therefore belong to a batch born 
in the seventh or tenth month after any festival at 
which that parent has been married. (Most an¬ 
cient authorities denied that a child could be born 
in the eighth month.) If a register was kept, a man 
could be told all the dates in question without 
being told who were his real children. 

(2) After explaining how incestuous unions can 
be avoided by a man treating certain whole groups 
as his parents or children or grandparents or 
grandchildren, Plato adds that all persons “born 
within the period during which their mothers and 
fathers (not his father and mother) were having 
children” will be chilled “brothers” and “sisters.” 
If unions of real brothers and sisters are not in¬ 
cestuous, this clause has nothing to do with avoid¬ 
ance of incest. It only adds to the definition of 
nominal parents and children and grandparents 
and grandchildren, a definition of those who will 
call one another “brothers” and “sisters,” whether 
they are really so related or not. Probably, it is 
meant that these will be all the Guardians born in 
the same generation (in a vague sense). Since there 
is no question of incest, these persons will never 
need to inquire about dates of marriage and birth, 
if they wish to form a union. 

The last sentence refers to both topics of the 
previous one: (1) avoidance of incestuous unions, 
(2) legal marriage of real brothers and sisters. It 
has been held that Plato regarded such marriages 
as incestuous and that the Oracle was to guard 
against them. But either the Rulers knew how all 
Guardians were related or they did not. If (as 
seems likely) th^ did know, they could avoid 
arranging such marriages without invoking an 
oracle to negative their own proposals. If they did 
not (though it would be folly to keep no registers 
ff any incest was to be avoided), then how could 
the Oracle know? Granted that Plato did not hold 
marriage of brothers and sisters to be incestuous, 
the Rulers could sometimes knowingly arrange 
such marriages. The Oracle might be asked once 
for all to approve the whole scheme of marriage 
laws, or it might be formally invoked at each 
festival. If it raised no objection, the Rulers would 
be protected from any charge of violating religious 
law. 


We had better begin by asking what is 
the greatest good at which the lawgiver 
should aim in laying down the constitu¬ 
tion of a state, and what is the worst evil. 
We can then consider whether our pro¬ 
posals are in keeping with that good and 
irreconcilable with the evil. 

By all means. 

Does not the worst evil for a state arise 
from anything that tends to rend it asunder 
and destroy its unity, while nothing does 
it more good than whatever tends to bind 
it together and make it one? 

That is true. 

And are not citizens bound together 
sharing in the same pleasures and pains, all 
feeling glad or grieved on the same oc¬ 
casions of gain or loss; whereas the bond 
is broken when such feelings are no longer 
universal, but any event of public or per¬ 
sonal concern fills some with joy and others 
with distress? 

Certainly. 

And this disunion comes about when the 
words “mine’* and “not mine,” “another’s” 
and “not another’s” are not applied to th<* 
same things throughout the community. 
The best ordered state will be the one in 
which the largest number of persons use 
these terras in the same sense, and which 
accordingly most nearly resembles a single 
person. When one of us hurts his finger, the 
whole extent of those bodily connexions 
which are gathered up in the soul and uni¬ 
fied by its ruling element is made aware 
and it all shares as a whole in the pain of 
the suffering part; hence we say that the 
man has a pain in his finger. The same thing 
is true of the pain or pleasure felt when 
any other part of the person suffers or is 
relieved. 

Yes; I agree that the best organized com¬ 
munity comes nearest to that condition. 

And so it will recognize as a part of itself 
the individual citizen to whom good oi 
evil happens, and will share as a whole in 
his joy or sorrow. 

It must, if the constitution is sound. 

It is time now to go back to our own 
commonw’ealth and sec whether these con 
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elusions apply to it more than to any other 
type of state. In all alike there are rulers 
and common people, all of whom will call 
one another fellow citizens. 

Yes. 

But in other states the people have an¬ 
other name as well for their rulers, haven’t 
they? 

Yes; in most they call them masters; 
in democracies, simply the government. 
And in ours? 

The people will look upon their rulers as 
preservers and protectors. 

And how will our rulers regard the peo¬ 
ple? 

As those who maintain them and pay 
them wages. 

And elsewhere? 

As slaves. 

And what do rulers elsewhere call one 
another? 

Colleagues. 

AI id ours? 

Fellow Guardians. 

And in other states may not a ''uler 
regard one colleague as a friend in whom 
he has an interest, and another as a stranger 
with whom he has nothing in comunon? 

Yes, that often happens. 

But that could not be so with your 
Guardians? None of them could ever treiJt 
a fellow Guardian as a stranger. 

Certainly not. He must regard everyone 
whom he meet.s as brother or si.stcr, father 
or mother, son or daughter, grandchild rr 
grandparent. 

Very good; but here is a further point. 
Will you not require them, not merely to 
use these family terms, but to behave as 
a real family? Must they not show' (i*waids 
all whom the}^ call “father” the customary 
reverence, cr^re, and obedience du“ to a 
parent, if they look for any favour from 
gods or men, since to act otherwise is con¬ 
trary to divine and human law? Should not 
all the citizens constantly reiterate in the 
heariiig of the children from their earliest 
years such traditional maxims of conduct 
towards those whom they are taught to call 
father and their other kindred? 


They should. It would be absurd that 
terms of kinship should be on their lips 
without any action to correspond. 

In our community, then, above all others, 
when things go well or ill with any indi¬ 
vidual everyone will use that word mine 
in the same sense and say that all is going 
well or ill with him and his. 

Quite true. 

And, as we said, this way of speaking and 
thinking goes with fellow-feeling; so that 
our citizens, sharing as they do in a com¬ 
mon interest which each vill call his own, 
will have all their feelings of pleasure or 
pain in common. 

Assuredly. 

A result that will be due to our institu¬ 
tions, and in particular to our Guardians’ 
holding their wives and children in com¬ 
mon. 

Very much so. 

But you will r<...ember how, when we 
compared a well-ordered community to the 
body which s^\ires in the pleasures and 
pains of ar, member, we saw in this unity 
the grcatc.st good that a state can enjoy. 
Sm iho conclusion is that our common¬ 
wealth owes to this .^haring of wive.s and 
children by its protectors its enjoyment 
of the greate;a of all goods. 

Yes, that [ollow.s. 

Moreover, this agrees with our princi¬ 
ple that they were not to have houses or 
lands or any property of their own, but to 
receive sustenance from the other citizens, 
as w'ages for their guardianship, and to con¬ 
sume it in common. Only so will they keep 
to their (rue character; and our present 
proposals wall do still more to make them 
ge nuine Guardians. They will not rend the 
c(unmunity asunder by each applying that 
vwd “mine” to different things and drag¬ 
ging off whatever he can get for himself into 
a private home, where he will have his sep¬ 
arate fanrdly, forming a centre of exclusive 
joys and sorrows. Rather they will all, so 
far as may be, feel together and aim at the 
same ends, because they are convinced that 
all their interests are identical. 

Quite so. 
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Again, If a man’s person is his only 
private possession, lawsuits and prosecu¬ 
tions will all but vanish, and they will be 
free of those quarrels that arise from own¬ 
ership of property and from having family 
ties. Nor would they be justified even in 
bringing actions for assault and outrage; 
for we shall pronounce it right and honour¬ 
able for a man to defend himself against an 
assailant of his owm age, and in that way 
they will be compelled to keep themselves 
fit/ 

That would be a sound law. 

And it would also have the advantage 
that, if a man’s anger can be satisfied in 
this way, a fit of passion is less likely to 
grow into a serious quarrel. 

True. 

But an older man will be given authority 
over all younger persons and power to cor¬ 
rect them; whereas the younger will, natu¬ 
rally, not dare to strike the elder or do him 
any violence, except by command of a 
Ruler. He will not show him any sort of 
disrespect. Two guardian spirits, fear and 
reverence, will be enough to restrain him— 
reverence forbidding him to lay hands on 
a parent, and fear of all those others who 
as sons or brothers or fathers would come 
to the rescue. 

Yes, that will be the result. 

So our laws will secure that these men will 
live in complete peace with one another; 
and if they never quarrel among themselves, 
there is no fear of the rest of the com¬ 
munity being divided either against them 
or against itself. 

No. 

There are other evils they will escape, so 
mean and petty that I hardly like to men¬ 
tion them: the poor man’s flattery of the 
rich, and all the embarrassments and vexa¬ 
tions of rearing a family and earning just 
enough to maintain a household; now bor¬ 
rowing and now refusing to repay, and by 
any and every means scraping together 
money to be handed over to wife and 
servants to spend. These sordid troubles are 
familiar and not worth describing. 

Only too familiar. 


Rid of all these cares, they will live a 
more enviable life than the Olympic vic¬ 
tor, who is counted happy on the strength 
of far fewer blessings than our Guardians 
will enjoy. Their victory is the nobler, since 
by their success the whole commonwealth 
is preserved; and their reward of main¬ 
tenance at the public cost is more complete, 
since their prize is to have every need of 
life supplied for themselves and for their 
children; their country honours them while 
they live, and when they die they receive 
a worthy burial. 

Yes, they will be nobly rewarded. 

Do you remember, then, how someone 
who shall be nameless reproached us for 
not making our Guardians happy: they were 
to possess nothing, though all the wealth 
of their fellow citizens was within their 
grasp? We replied, I believe, that we would 
consider that objection later, if it came in 
our way: for the moment we were bent on 
making our Guardians real guardians, and 
moulding our commonwealth with a view 
to the greatest happiness, not of one section 
of it, but of the whole. 

Yes, I remember. 

Well, it appears now that these pro¬ 
tectors of our state will have a life better 
and more honourable than that of any 
Olympic victor; and we can hardly rank it 
on a level with the life of a shoemaker or 
other artisan or of a farmer. 

I should think not. 

However, it is right to repeat what I 
said at the time: if ever a Guardian tries 
to make himself happy in such a way that 
he will be a guardian no longer; if, not con¬ 
tent with the moderation and security of 
this way of living which we think the best, 
he becomes possessed with some silly and 
childish notion of happiness, impelling him 
to make his power a means to appropriate 
all the citizens* wealth, then he will learn 
the wisdom of Hesiod’s saying that the 
half is more than the whole. 

My advice would certainly be that he 
should keep to his own way of living. 

You do agree, then, that women are to 
take their full share with men in educa- 
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tion, in the care of children, and in the 
guardianship of the other citizens; whether 
they stay at home or go out to war, they 
will be like watch-dogs which take their 
part either in guarding the fold or in hunt¬ 
ing and share in every (ask so far as their 
strength allows. Such conduct will not be 
unwomanly, bu( all for the best and in ac¬ 
cordance with the natural partnership of 
the sexes. 

Yes, I agree. 


IS. The Paradox: Philosophers 
Must Be Kht^s 

iiut really, Socrates. Glaucoii continued, 
if you are allowed to go on like this, I am 
afraid you will forget all about the ques¬ 
tion you thrust aside some time ago: 
whethei a soinVty so constituted can ever 
coin(‘ imo exr.sience, and if so, how. No 
doi-ot, if it did exist, ail manner of good 
things would come about, I can ev**n add 
some, (hat, you have passed over, Mei who 
acknowledged one another as fathers, sons, 
or brothers and alwa\^s used those names 
among thcmselve.s would never desert one 
another: so they would tight with un¬ 
equalled bravery. And jf their womenfolk 
went out wdth them to war, either in the 
ranks or drawn up in the rear to intimidate 
the enemy and act as a reserve in ca.se of 
need, I am sure all this would make (hem 
invincible. At home, too, I can sec niary 
advantages you have not mentioned. But, 
since 1 admit th.u our comnumwealth 
would have all these merits and any num¬ 
ber more, if once it came into exi.«;tence, 
you need not describe it in further detail’ 
All we h.ave novv to do is to convince our¬ 
selves that :t can he brought into being 
and how. 

This is a very sudden onslaught, said I* 
you have no mercy on my shiily-sbabying. 
Perhaps you do not realize that, after I 
have harclv c.^raped the hrst two waves 
the third, w^hirh you are now bringing down 
upon me, is the most formidable of all. 


When you have seen what it is like and 
heard my reply, you will be ready to ex¬ 
cuse the very natural fears which made me 
shrink from putting forward such a para¬ 
dox for discussion. 

The more you talk like that, he said, the 
less we shall be willing to Jet you off from 
telling us how' this constitution can come 
into existence; so you had better waste no 
more time. 

Well, said I, let me begin by reminding 
you that what brought us to this point was 
our inquiry into the nature of justice and 
injustice. 

True; but what of that? 

Merely this; suppose we do find out 
what justice is, are we going to demand 
that a man who is just shall have a char¬ 
acter which exactly corresponds in every 
respect to the ideal of justice? Or shall wc 
be satisfied if he come.s as near to (he ideal 
as possible and hrs in him a larger measure 
of that quality thau the rest of the world 
Tint will sati.sfy me. 

If so, when we set out to discover the 
essential naajre of justice and injustice and 
what a pertcctly just and a f)erfectly un¬ 
just man would be like, supposing them to 
exist, our purpose was to use them as ideal 
patterns: wc were to observe tlic degree of 
happiness or unhappiness that each ex¬ 
hibited, and to drav/ the necessary inference 
that our own destiny would be like that of 
the one we most resembled. We did not set 
out to show that these ideals could exist in 
fact. 

That is true. 

Then suppose a painter had drawn an 
ideally beautiful figure complete to the last 
touch, would you think any the worse of 
iiim, if he could not show that a person as 
beautiful as that could exist? 

No, I should not. 

Well, we have been constructing in dis¬ 
course the pattern of an ideal state. Is our 
theoiy any the worse, if we cannot prove it 
possible that a state so organized should be 
actually founded? 

Surely not. 

'Fhat. then, is the truth of the matter. 
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But if, for your satisfaction, I am to do my 
!;est to show under what conditions our ideal 
would have the best chance of being re¬ 
alized, I must ask you once more to admit 
that the same principle applies here. Can 
theuiy ever be fully realized in practice? 
Is it not in the nature of things that action 
should come less close to truth than 
thought? People may not think so; but do 
you agree or not? 

I do. 

I'hen you must not insist upon my show¬ 
ing that this construction we have traced 
in thought could be reproduced in fact 
,'{o\vi* to the last detail. You must admit 
that we shall have found a way to meet 
youi demand for realization, if we can dis- 
co'vcr how a state might be constituted in 
«hr closest accordance with our desiriptioa. 
Wdl not that content 3 ’ou? It would be 
enough for me. 

And for me too. 

Then our next attempt, it sccm.s, must be 
to point out wdiat defect in ihc working of 
existing states prevents them from being so 
organized, and what is the least change 
that would effect a transformation into this 
type of government—a single change if 
po.ssiblc, or perhaps two; at any rate let 
us make the changes as few and in.'^ignih- 
cant as may be. 

By all means. 

Well, there is one change which, as I 
believe we can show, would bring about 
this revcilulion—not a small change, cer¬ 
tainly, nor an easy one, but possible. 

What is it? 

I have now to confront what wc called 
the third and greatest wave. But I must 
state my paradox, even though the wave 
should break in laughter over my head and 
drown me in ignominy. Now mark what I 
am going to say. 

Co on. 

Unless cither philosophers become kings 
in their countries or those who are now 
called kings and rulers come to be sutli- 
neiitly inspired with a genuine desire for 
Vi-'i.sdom; unless, that is to say, political 


power and philosophy meet together, while 
the many natures who now go their several 
ways in the one or the other direction are 
forcibly debarred from doing so, there can 
be no rest from troubles, my dear Glaucon, 
for states, nor yet, as I believe, for all 
mankind; nor can this commonwealth 
which we have imagined ever tiU then see 
the light of day and grow to its full stature. 
This it was that I have so long hung back 
from saying; I knew what a paradox it 
would be, because it is hard to see that 
there is no other way of happiness either 
for the state or for the individual. 

Socrates, exclaimed Glaucon, after de¬ 
livering yourself of such a pronouncement 
as that, you mu.st expect a whole multitude 
of by no means contemptible assailants to 
fling off their coats, snatch up the handiest 
weapon, ind make a rush at you, breathing 
fire Mul slaughter. If you cannot find argu¬ 
ments to beat them off and make your es¬ 
cape, > v!'j will learn what it means to be 
the I n rind of scorn and derision. 

\\i\' ir. was you who got me into this 

Yes, and a good thing too. However, I will 
not hnve you in the lurch. You shall have 
my fiiendly encouragement for w'hat it is 
woitlr. and perhaps you may find me more 
ecmplai.sant than some would be in an¬ 
swering your questions. With such backing 
j'ou must try to convince the unbelievers. 

I will, now that I have such a powerful 
ally. 


14. The Allegory of the Cave 

Next, said I, here is a parable to illustrate 
the degrees in which our nature may be 
enlightened or unenlightened. Imagine the 
condition of men living in a sort of cavern¬ 
ous chamber underground, with an entrance 
open to the light and a long passage all 
down the cave.^ Here they have been from 

1 The leng/h of the “way in” (eisodos) to the 
chamber where the prisoners sit is an essential fca> • 
ture. explaining why no daylight reaches them. 
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childhood, chained by the leg and also by 
the neck, so that they cannot move and can 
see only what is in front pf them, because 
the chains will not let them turn their heads. 
At some distance higher up is the light of 
a fire burning behind them; and between 
the prisoners and the fire is a track * with 
a parapet built along it, like the screen at 
a puppet-show, which hides the performers 
while thev show their puppets over the top. 

I see, said he. 

Now behind this parapet imagine per¬ 
sons carrying along various artificial ob¬ 
jects, including figures of men and animals 
in wood or stone or other materials, which 
project above the parapet. Naturally, some 
of these persons will be talking, others 
silent.® 

It is a strange picture, he said, and a 
strange sort of prisoners. 

Like ourselves, 1 replied; for in the first 
place prisoners so confined would have 
seen nothing of themselves or of one an¬ 
other, except the shadows thrown by the 
fire-light on the wall t>f the Cave 'acing 
them, would they? 

Not if all their lives they had been pre¬ 
vented from moving their heads. 

And they would have seen as little of the 
objects carried past. 

Of course. 

Now, if they could talk to one another, 
would they not suppose that their words 
referred only to those passing shadows 
which they saw?^ 

Necessarily. 


2 The track crosses the pa.ssagc into the cave at 
right angles, and is above the parapet built along 
it. 

® A modem Plato would compare hl,s Cave to 
an underground cinema, where the audience watch 
the play of shadows thrown by the film passing 
before a light at their backs. The film Itself is only 
an image of “real” things and cvcnt.s in the world 
outside the cinema. For the film Plato has to sub¬ 
stitute the clumsier apparatus of a procession of 
artificial objects carried on their heads by persons 
who are merely part of the machinery, providing 
for the movement of the objects and the sounds 
whose echo the prisoners bear. The parapet pre¬ 
vents these persons* shadows from being cast on 
the wall of the Cave. 


And suppose their prison had an echo 
from the wall facing them? When one of 
the people crossing behind them spoke, they 
could only suppose that the sound came 
from the shadow passing before their eyes. 

No doubt. 

In every way, then, such prisoners would 
recognize as reality nothing but the shadows 
of those artificial objects. 

Inevitably. 

Now consider what would happen if their 
release from the chains and the healing of 
their unwisdom should come about in this 
way. Suppose one of them set free and 
forced suddenly to stand up, turn his head, 
and walk with eyes lifted to the light; all 
these movemeiils would be painful, and he 
would be too dazzled to make out the ob¬ 
jects whose shadows he had b<’en used to 
see. What do you think he would say, if 
someone told that what he had for¬ 
merly seen was uieaningless illusion, but 
now, being somewhat nearer to reality and 
turned towards more real objects, he was 
gelling a truer viev;? Suppose further that 
be were shown the various objects being 
carried by and were made to say, in reply 
to questions, what each of them was. Would 
he not be perplexed and believe the ob¬ 
jects now shown him to be not so real as 
what he formerly saw? 

Yes, not nearly so real. 

And if he were forced to look at the fire¬ 
light itself, would not his eyes ache, so 
that he would try to escape and turn back 
to the things which he could see distinctly, 
convinced that they really were clearer 
than these other objects now being shown 
to him? 

And suppose someone were to drag him 
away forcibly up the steep and rugged as¬ 
cent and not let him go until he had hauled 
him out into the sunlight, would he not 
suffer pain and vexation at such treatment, 

< Adam’s text and interpretation. The prisoners, 
having seen nothing but shadows, cannot think 
their words refer to the objects carried past be¬ 
hind their backs. For them shadows (images) are 
Ihe only realities. 
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and when he had come out into the light, 
fmd his eyes so full of its radiance that he 
could not see a single one of the things that 
he was now told were real? 

Certainly he would not see them all at 
once. 

He would need, then, to grow accustomed 
before he could see things in that upper 
world. At first it would be easiest to make 
out shadows, and then the images of men 
and things reflected in water, and later on 
the things themselves. After that, it would 
be easier to watch the heavenly bodies and 
the sky itself by night, looking at the light 
of the moon and stars rather than the Sun 
and the Sun’s light in the day-time. 

Yes, surely. 

Last of all, he would be able to look at 
the Sun and contemplate its nature, not as 
it appears wdien reflected in water or any 
alien medium, but as it is in itself in its 
own domain. 

No doubt. 

And now he would begin to draw the 
conclusion that it is the Sun that produces 
the seasons and the course of the year and 
controls everything in the visible world, 
and moreover is in a way the cause of all 
that he and his companions used to see. 

Clearly he would come at last to that 
conclusion. 

Then if he called to mind his fellow pris¬ 
oners and what passed for wisdom in his 
former dwelling-place, he would surely 
think himself happy in the change and be 
sorry for them. They may have had a prac¬ 
tice of honouring and commending one an¬ 
other, with prizes for the man who had the 
keenest eye for the passing shadows and 
the best memory for the order in which 
they followed or accompanied one another, 
so that he could make a good guess as to 
which was going to come next.® Would our 
released prisoner be likely to covet those 
prizes or to envy the men exalted to honour 
and power in the Cave? Would he not feel 

®Tbe empirical politician, with no philosophic 
insight, but only a “knack of remembering what 
usually happens” {Gorg. SOI a). He has eikasia 
^ conjecture as to what Is likely 


like Homer’s Achilles, that he would far 
sooner “be on earth as a hired servant in 
the house of a landless man” or endure any¬ 
thing rather than go back to his old beliefs 
and live in the old way? 

Yes, he would prefer any fate to such a 
life. 

Now imagine what would happen if he 
went down again to take his former seat 
in the Cave. Coming suddenly out of the 
sunlight, his eyes would be filled with dark¬ 
ness. He might be required once more to 
deliver his opinion on those shadows, in 
competition with the prisoners who had 
never been released, while his eyesight was 
still dim and unsteady; and it might take 
some time to become used to the darkness. 
They would laugh at him and say that he 
had gone up only to come back with his 
sight ruined; it was worth no one's while 
even to attempt the ascent. If they could 
lay hands on the man who was trying to 
set them free and lead them up, they would 
kill him.® 

Yes, they would. 

Every feature in this parable, my dear 
Glaucon, is meant to fit our earlier analysis. 
The prison dwelling corresponds to the 
region revealed to us through the sense of 
sight, and the fire-light within it to the 
power of the Sun. The ascent to see the 
things in the upper world you may take as 
standing for the upward journey of the 
soul into the region of the intelligible; then 
you will be in possession of what I sur¬ 
mise, since that is what you wish to be 
told. Heaven knows whether it is true; 
but this, at any rate, is how it appears to 
me. In the world of knowledge, the last 
thing to be perceived and only with great 
difficulty is the essential Form of Good¬ 
ness. Once it is perceived, the conclusion 
must follow that, for all things, this is 
the cause of whatever is right and good; 
in the visible world it gives birth to light 
and to the lord of light, while it is itself 
sovereign in the intelligible world and the 
parent of intelligence and truth. Without 

* An allusion to the fate of Socrates. 
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having had a vision of this Form no one can 
act with wisdom* cither in his own life or 
in matters of state. 

So far as I can understand, I share your 
belief. 

Then you may also agree that it is no 
wonder if those who have reached this 
height are reluctant to manage the affairs 
of men. Their souls long to spend all their 
time in that upper world—naturally 
enough, if here once more our parable holds 
true. Nor, again, is it at all strange that one 
who comes from the contemplation of di¬ 
vine things to the miseries of human life 
should appear awkward and ridiculous 
when with eyes still dazed and not yet ac¬ 
customed to the darkness, he is compelled, 
in a law-court or ehowhcrc, to dispute aboui 
the shadows of justice or the images that 
cast those shadows, and to wrangle over the 
notions of what is right in the minds of 
men who have never beheld Justice itself, 
it is not at all strange. 

No; a sensible man will remember that 
the eves may be com used in two ways-~by 
a change from light to darkness or from 
darkness to light; and he will recognize 
that the same thing happens to the soul. 
When he sees it troubled and unable to 
discern anything clearly, instead of laughing 
thoughtlessly, he will ask whether, coming 
from a brighter existence, its unaccustomed 
vision is obscured by the darkness, in which 
case he will think its condition enviable 
and its life a happy one; or whethe;, 
emerging from the depths of ignorance, it 
is dazzled by excess of light. If so, he will 
rather feel sorry for it; or, if he were in¬ 
clined to laugh, that would be less ridicu¬ 
lous than to laugh at the soul which ha? 
come down from the light. 

That is a fair statement. 

If this is true, then, we must crcrlude 
that education is not what it is said to be 
by some, who profess to put knowledtj;t into 
a soul which does not possess it, a.' if they 
could put sight into blind eyes. On the con¬ 
trary, our own account signifies that the 
soul of every man does possess the power 
of learning the truth and the organ to see 


it with; and that, just as one might have to 
turn the whole body round in order that 
the eye should see light instead of darkness, 
so the entire soul must be turned away 
from this changing world, until its eye can 
bear to contemplate reality and that su¬ 
preme splendour which w e have called the 
Good. Hence there may well be an art w'hose 
aim would be to effect this very thing, the 
conversion of the soul, in the readiest way; 
not to put the power of sight into the soul’s 
eye, which already has it, but to ensure that, 
instead of looking in the wrong direction, 
it is turned the way it ought to be. 

Yes, it may well be so. 

It looks, then, as though wisdom were 
different from those ordinary virtues, as 
they are called, which are not far removed 
from bodily qualities, in that tiny can be 
produced by habituation and exercise In a 
soul which has posses.scd them .^rom 
the first. Wisdom, )>. .seems, is certainly the 
virtue of some diviner faculty, which never 
loses its power though its u.se for good or 
harm deptads on the direction towards 
which it h turned. You must have noticed 
in dishonest men with a reputation for 
sagacity the shrewd glance of a narrow in- 
tcllifirei^ce piercing the objects to wdiich it 
)S directed. There is nothing wrong with 
their power of vision, but it has been forced 
into the service of evil, so that the keener 
its sjgfd, the more harm it works. 

Quite true. 

And yet if the growth of a nature like 
this had been pruned from earliest child- 
hooa, cleared of those clinging overgrowths 
which come of gluttony and all luxurious 
pleasure and, like leaden weights charged 
vrith affinity to this mortal world, hang 
u?)on the soul, bending its vision down¬ 
wards; if, freed from these, the soul were 
turned round towards true reality, then 
this same powder in these very men would 
see the truth as keenly as the objects it is 
turned to now. 

Yes, very likely. 

Is it not also likely, or indeed certain 
after what has been said, that a state can 
never be properly governed either by the 
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uneducated who know nothing of truth or 
by men who are allowed to spend all their 
days in the pursuit of culture? The ig¬ 
norant have no single mark before their 
eyes at which they must aim in all the con¬ 
duct of their own lives and of affairs of 
state; and the others will not engage in 
action if they can help it, dreaming that, 
while still alive, they have been translated 
to the Islands of the Blest. 

Quite true. 

It is for us, then, as founders of a com- 
monw'ealth, to bring compulsion to bear on 
the noblest natures. They must be made 
to climb the ascent to the vision of Good¬ 
ness, which we called the highest object of 
knowledge; and, when they have looked 
upon it long enough, they must not be al¬ 
lowed, as they now are, to remain on the 
heights, refusing to coinc down again to the 
prisoners or to take any part in their 
labours and rewards, however much or 
little these may be w'orth. 

Shall we not be doing them an injustice, 
if we fc^rce on them a worse life than they 
might have? 

You have forgotten again, my friend, that 
(he law is not concerned to make any one 
class specially happy, but to ensure the wel¬ 
fare of the commonwealth as a whole. By 
persuasion or constraint it will unite the 
citizens in harmony, making them share 
whatever benefits each class can contribute 
to the common good; and its purpose in 
forming men of that spirit W’as not that 
each should be left to go his owm way, but 
that they should be instrumental in bind¬ 
ing the community into one. 

True, I had forgotten, 

\ou will see, then, Glaucon, that there 
will be no real injustice in compelling our 
philosophers to watch over and care for 
the other citizens. We can fairly tell them 
that their compeers in other states may 
quite reasonably refuse to collaborate: 
there they have sprung up, like a self-sown 
plant, in despite of their country’s institu¬ 
tions; no one has fostered their growth, and 
they cannot be expected to show gratitude 
for a care they have never received. “But,” 


we shall say, “it is not so with you. Wc have 
brought you into existence for your coun¬ 
try’s sake as well as for your own, to be 
like leaders and king-bees in a hive; you 
have been better and more thoroughly edu¬ 
cated than those others and hence you are 
more capable of playing your part both as 
men of thought and as men of action. You 
must go down, then, each in his turn, to 
live wdth the rest and let your eyes grow 
accustomed to the darkness. You will then 
see a thousand times better than those who 
live there always; you will recognize every 
image for what it is and know what it repre¬ 
sents, because you have seen justice, beauty, 
and goodness in their reality; and so you 
and we shall find life in our commonwealth 
no mere dream, as it is in most e.xisting 
stales, where men live fighting one another 
about shadows and quarrelling for powci, 
as if that were a great prize; whereas in 
truth government can be at its best and 
free from dissension only w'here the des¬ 
tined rulers are least desirous of hf>lding 
office.” 

Quite true. 

Then will our pupils refuse to listen and 
to take their turns at sharing in the work 
of the community, though they may live 
together for most of their time in a purer 
air? 

No; it is a fair demand, and they are 
fair-minded men. No doubt, unlike any 
ruler of the present day, they will think of 
holding power as an unavoidable necessity. 

Yes, my friend; for the truth is that you 
can have a well-governed society only if 
you can discover for your future rulers a 
better way of life than being in office; then 
only will power be in the hands of men who 
are rich, not in gold, but in the wealth that 
brings happiness, a good and wise life. All 
goes wrong when, starved for lack of any¬ 
thing good in their own lives, men turn to 
public affairs hoping to snatch from thence 
the happiness they hunger for. They set 
about fighting for power, and this inter¬ 
necine conflict ruins them and their country. 
The life of true philosophy is the only one 
that looks down upon offices of state; and 
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access to power must be confined to men 
who are not in love with it; otherwise rivals 
will start fighting. So whom else can you 
compel to undertake the guardianship of the 
commonwealth, if not those who, besides 
understanding best the principles of govern¬ 
ment, enjoy a nobler life than the politi¬ 
cian’s and look for rewards of a different 
kind? 

There is indeed no other choice. 


IS. Democracy and the Democratic 
Man 

. Democracy, I suppose, should come next. 
A study of its rise and character should help 
us to recognize the democratic type of man 
and set him beside the others for judgment. 

Certainly that course would fit in with 
our plan. 

11 the aim oi liic in an oligarchy is to be¬ 
come as rich as pos.sible, that insatiable 
craving would bring about the transition to 
democracy. In this way; since the power of 
the ruling class is due to its wealth, they 
will not want to have laws restraining prod¬ 
igal young men from ruining themselves by 
extravagance. They will hope to lend these 
spendlhritts money on their property and 
buy it up, so as to become richer and more 
influential than ever. Wc can see at once 
that a society cannot hold wealth in honour 
and at the same time establish a proper se'f- 
control in its citizens. One or the other must 
be sacrificed. 

Yes, that is fairly obvious. 

In an oligarchy, then, this neglect to cutb 
riotous Jiving sometimes reduces to poverty 
men of a not ungenerous nature. They set¬ 
tle down in idleness, some of them bur¬ 
dened with debt, some disfranchised, some 
both at once; and these drones arc armed 
and can sting. Hating the men who have 
acquired their property and conspiring 
against them and the rest of society, they 
long for a revolution. Meanwhile the us¬ 
urers, intent upon their own busines.s, seem 
unaware of their existence; they are too 
busy planting their own stings into any 


fresh victim who offers them an opiening 
to inject the poison of their money; and 
while they multiply their capital by usury, 
they are also multiplying the drones and 
the paupers. When the danger threatens to 
break out, they will do nothing to quench 
the flames, either in the way w^e mentioned, 
by forbidding a man to do what he likes 
with his own, or by the next best remedy, 
w'hich would be a law enforcing a respect 
for right conduct. If it w^re enacted that, 
in general, voluntary contracts for a loan 
should be made at the lender’s risk, there 
w'ould be less of this shameless pursuit of 
wealth and a scantier crop of those evils I 
have just described. 

Quite true. 

But, as things are, this is the plight to 
which the rulers of an oligarchy, for all 
these reasons, reduce their subjects. As for 
themselves, luxurious indolence of body 
and mind makes heir young men too lazy 
and effeminate to resist pleasure or to en¬ 
dure pain; and the fathers, neglecting every¬ 
thing but n oney, have no higher ideals in 
life than the poor. Such being the condition 
of rulers and subjects, what will happen 
when they are thrown together, perhaps as 
fellow-travellers by sea or land to some 
festival or on a campaign, and can observe 
one another s demeanour in a moment of 
danger.^ Ihc rich will have no chance to 
feel superior to the poor. On the contrary, 
the poor man, lean and sunburnt, may find 
himself polled in battle beside one who, 
thanks to his wealth and indoor life, is pant¬ 
ing under his burden of fat and showing 
every mark of distress. ‘‘Such men,” he 
will think, “are rich because we are cow¬ 
ards and when he and his friends meet in 
private, the word will go round: “These 
men are no good: they are at our mercy.” 
Yes, that is sure to happen. 

This state, then, is in the same precarious 
condition as a person so unhealthy that the 
least shock from outside will upset the bal¬ 
ance or even without that, internal disorder 
will break out. It falls sick and is at war 
with itself on the sHghtest occasion, as soon 
as one party or the other calls in allies from 
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a neighbouring oligarchy or democracy; and 
sometimes civil war begins with no help 
from without. 

Quite true. 

And when the poor win, the result is a 
democracy. They kill some of the opposite 
party, banish others, and grant the rest an 
equal share in civil rights and government, 
officials being usually appointed by lot. 

Yes, that is how a democracy comes to be 
established, whether by force of arms or 
because the other party is terrorized into 
giving way. 

Now w'hat is the character of this new 
regime? Obviously the way they govern 
themselves will throw light on the demo¬ 
cratic type of man. 

No doubt. 

First of all, they are free. Liberty and 
tree speech arc rife everywhere; anyone is 
allow'ed to do what he likes. 

Ves, so we are told. 

That being so, every man will arrange his 
OW'D manner of life to suit his pleasure. The 
result will be a greater variety of individ¬ 
uals than under any other constitution. So 
it may be the finest of all, with its variegated 
I)attcrn of all sorts of characters. Many 
IH*ople may think it the best, just as women 
and children might admire a mi.xture of 
colours of every shade in the pattern of a 
dress. At any rate if w’e are in search of a 
con.stitution, here is a good place to look 
for one. A democracy is so free that it con¬ 
tains a sample of every kind; and perhaps 
anyone who intends to found a state, as we 
have been doing, ought first to visit this 
emporium of constitutions and choose the 
model he likes best. 

He will find plenty to choose from. 

Here, too, you are not obliged to be in 
authority, however competent you may be, 
or to .submit to authority, if you do not 
like it; you need not fight when your fellow 
citizens are at war, nor remain at peace 
when they do, unless you want peace; and 
though you may have no leigal right to hold 
office or sit on juries, you will do so all 
the same if the fancy takes you. A wonder¬ 


fully pleasant life, surely, for the moment. 

For the moment, no doubt. 

There is a charm, too, in the forgiving 
spirit shown by some who have been sen¬ 
tenced by the courts. In a democracy you 
must have seen how men condemned to 
death or exile stay on and go about in pub¬ 
lic, and no one takes any more notice than 
he would of a spirit that walked invisible. 
There is so much tolerance and superiority 
to petty considerations; such a contempt 
for all those fine principles we laid down in 
founding our commonwealth, as when we 
said that only a very exceptional nature 
could turn out a good man, if he had not 
played as a child among things of beauty 
and given himself only to creditable pur¬ 
suits. A democracy tramples all such no¬ 
tions under foot; with a magnificent indif¬ 
ference to the sort of life a man has led 
before he enters politics, it will promote to 
honour anyone who merely calls himself the 
people s friend. 

Magnihcent indeed. 

These then, and such as these, are the 
features of a democracy, an agreeable form 
of anarchy with plenty of variety and an 
equality of a peculiar kind for equals and 
unequals alike. 

All that is notoriously true. 

Now' consider the corresponding indi¬ 
vidual character. Or shall we take his origin 
first, as we did in the case of the consti¬ 
tution? 

Yes. 

I imagine him as the son of our miserly 
oligarch, brought up under his father’s eye 
and in his father’s ways. So he too will en¬ 
force a firm control over all such pleasures 
as lead to expense rather than profit—un¬ 
necessary pleasures, as they have been 
called. But, before going farther, shall we 
draw the distinction between necessary and 
unnecessary appetites, so as not to argue 
in the dark? ^ 

1 A classification of appetites is needed because 
oligarchy, democracy, and despotism are based on 
the supremacy of three sorts of appetite: (1) the 
nccessar>’, (2) the unnecessary and spendthrift, 
and (3) the lawless. 
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Please do so. 

There arc appetites which cannot he got 
rid of, and there are all those which it does 
us good to fulfil. Our nature cannot help 
seeking (o satisly both these kinds; so they 
may fairly be described as necessary. On 
the other hand, “unnecessary” would be the 
right name for all appetites whiih can be 
got rid of by early training and which do 
us no good and in some cases do harm. Let 
us take an example of each kind, so as to 
form a general Idea of then*. The desire to 
eat enough plain food—just bread and meat 
—to k< <'p in lieaith and good condition may 
t<e calk'd necessary. In the case of bread 
the necessity is twofold, since it not only 
docs us good but is indispensable to life; 
whereas meat is only necessary in so far as 
it helps to keep us in good condition. Be¬ 
yond these simple needs the desire for a 
whole variety of luxuries is unnecessary. 
Most people can get rid of it by early disci¬ 
pline and education; and it is as prejudicial 
to intelligence and self-control as it is to 
boilily health. Further, these unnecessary 
appetites might be called expensive, wh^ reas 
the necessary ones are rather proiitable. as 
helping a man to do his work. The .same 
distinctions could he 'irawm in the case of 
if'xnal appetite and all the rest. 

Ye.s. 

Now, when w^e were sp eaking just Tiow 
of drones, we meant the .soil of man who is 
under the sway of a of unnecessary 
pleasures and appetites, in contrast with 
our miserly oligarch, ovt r wiiom the neces¬ 
sary desires arc in control .Accordingly, we 
can now go back to describe how the demo¬ 
cratic type develops from the oligarchical. 

I imagine it usually happens in this way. 
When a young u 'an, bred, as we were saying, 
in a stingy and uncultivated home, has once 
tasted the honey of the drones and keeps 
company with those dangerous and cunning 
creatures, who know how to purvey pleas¬ 
ures in all their multitudinous variety, then 
the oligarchicai constiiution of bis soul be¬ 
gins to turn into a democracy. The corre¬ 
sponding revolution was effected in the 
state by one of the two factions calling in 


the help of partisans from outside. In the 
same way one of the conflicting sets of 
desires in the soul of this youth will be 
reinforced from without by a group of kin¬ 
dred piassions; and if the resistance of the 
oligarcliical faction in him is strengthened 
by remonstrances and reproaches coming 
from his father, perhaps, or his friends, the 
opposing parties will soon be battling 
within him. In some cases the democratic 
interest yields to the oligarchical: a sense 
of shame gaiirs a footing in the young man’s 
soul, and some appetites are crushed, others 
banished, until order is restored. 

Yes, that haj)pen? sometimes. 

But then agair. perhaps, owing to the 
father’s having no idt*a how to bring up his 
son, another bri>f>J of desires, akin to those 
v/hich were banished, aiv* seneily ni»rs-'^d 
up until they heconiM M/merous si'd • irong 
These (!^:w the yo. " m.in back into ckm- 
destine corrtmciTe wiili hi*' c-I'l a.ssociai. 
and between lien: they a whole avib 

titude. In l.ne to.], they icize the citadel 
the young ?;• I'- s >u!, unding it unguarded 
by ;hsr trusty senlinoL which keep '.v^tch 
over the rnind^ of ' -en favoured by heaven. 
Knowledge, rit'hl p.i: :ip!fs. true thouidit’', 
arc not at their post; and the place lie.s open 
to the as.sau]t of false and presumptuous 
notioms. So he turns Jtg.iin to those lotus* 
eaters and now throws in hi.s lot with them 
openly. If his taraily send reinforcements 
to the support of his thrifty instincts, the 
impostors who have seized t)ic royal fortress 
shut the gates upon them, and will not 
even come to parley with the fatherly 
counsels of individual friends. In the in¬ 
ternal conflict they gain the day; modesty 
and self-control, dishonoured and insulted 
as the weaknesses of an unmanly fool, .are 
thrust out into exile; and the whole crew of 
unprofitable desires take a hand in banish¬ 
ing moderation and frugality, which, as they 
will have it, are nothing but churlish mean¬ 
ness. So they take possession of the soul 
which they have swept clean, ns if purifled 
for initiation into higher mysteries; and 
nothing remains but to marshal the great 
procession bringing home lasolcnce, An- 
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archy, Waste, and Impudence, those re¬ 
splendent divinities crowned with garlands, 
whose praises they sing under flattering 
names: Insolence they call good breeding, 
Anarchy freedom, Waste magnihcence, and 
Impudence a manly spirit. Is not that a fair 
account of the revolution ^vhich j^ives free 
rein to unnecessary and harmful f>leasures 
in a young man brougnt up in the satisfac¬ 
tion only of the necessary desires? 

Yes, it is a vivid description. 

In his life thenceforward he spends as 
much time and pains and money on his 
superfluous pleasures as on the necessary 
ones. If he is lucky enough not to be carried 
beyond all bounds, the tumult may begin to 
subside as he grows older. Then perhaps he 
may recall some of the banished virtues 
and cease to give himself up entirely to the 
passions which ousted them; and now he 
will set ail his pleasures on a footing of 
equality, denying to none its equal rights 
and maintenance, and allowing each in turn, 
as it presents itself, to succeed, as if by the 
chance of the lot, to the government of his 
soul until it is satisfied. When he is told that 
some pleasures should be sought and valued 
as arising from desires of a higher order, 
others chastised and enslaved because the 


desires are base, he will shut the gale.s of 
the citadel against the messenge.::. of cruth, 
.^baking his head and declating one 
appetite is as good as another and all must 
have their equal rights. So he sjiei^ds his 
days indulging the pleasure of the moment, 
now intoxicated with wine and music, and 
then taking to a spare diet and drinking 
nothing but w'ater; one day in hard training, 
the next doing nothing at all, the third ap- 
parently immersed in study. Every now and 
then be takes a part in politics, leaping to 
his feet to say or do whatever comes into 
his head. Or he will set out to rival some¬ 
one he admires, a soldier it may be, or, if 
the fancy takes him, a man of business. His 
life is subject to no order or restraint, and 
he has no wish to change an existence which 
he calls pleasant, free, and happy. 

ThvTt well describes the life of one whose 
molto is liberty and equality. 

Yes, and his character contains the same 
fine variety of pattern that w'e found in the 
democratic state; it is as multifarious as 
that epitome" of all types of constitution. 
Many a man, and many a woman too, will 
find in it something to en\7. So we may see 
in him the couiiLerpart of democracy, and 
call him the democratic man. 
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P LATO’S strength and weakness lay in his gift to confront social reality with 
what ought to be. If that is utopian, every critic '>^6 reformer is a utopian. 
The Republic is not a work of abstract contemplation by an aloof philosopher 
addressed to no one in particular, but the impassioned plea of an Athenian old- 
family aristocrat. Opposing popular government, Plato recommended to his 
fellow citizens a constitution and w\ay of life that in many respects, though not 
in all, resembled those of Sparta, a military and aristocratic state whose dis¬ 
tinctive marks were discipline, unity, and complete subordination of the indi¬ 
vidual to the A'die, Deeply concerned about practical affairs as he was, Plato 
nevertheless often went beyond the analysis of what does happen, or is likely 
to happen, and let himself be carried off into the realm of the Ought. Looking 
into what may or ought to develop in the future, one is more likely to think in 
terms of the absolute and perfect, because the imagination of the future is pure 
idea, unmodified by (hat relentless relativist and compromiser—experience. 

Plato found the corrective to his thinking in his own student, Aristotle 
(384-322 B. c,), not an Athenian, but a native of Stagira, a Greek colonial town 
on the Macedonian coast. Reared on the fringe of Greek civilization, Aristotle 
early acquired some of the worldly wisdom, detachment, and tolerance that were 
generally characteristic of colonial Greeks in constant touch with other peoples 
and cultures. Unlike Plato, Aristotle came from an upper-middle-class family, 
his father being a physician. At the age of seventeen, Aristotle went to Athens, 
the intellectual center of Greece, entered Plato’s Academy, and studied under 
Plato for twetity years, until his master’s death. During the subsequent twelve 
years, he traveled widely and spent several years at the Court of Philip of 
Macedon as tutor to bis son, Alexander, 

In 335 B. c. Aristotle returned to Athens and set up a school of his own, the 
Lyceum, whose teaching and research program included every branch of knowl¬ 
edge. In 323 B. c. Alexander suddenly died, and the national-democratic forces 
in Athens quickly rose against the Macedonian overlordship and its lieutenants 
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and spokesmen in Greece. Aristotle, widely known for his intimate associations 
with the Macedonian monarchy and Alexander, was suspected of pro- 
Macedonian sentiments and indicted. However, Aristotle preferred exile to a 
court trial and possible sentence; he died the following year (322 b. c.) in Chalcis, 
a stronghold of Macedonian influence that gave him generous refuge during the 
last months f/ his life. 

In ihe history of political philosophy no one has surpassed Aristotle in 
encyclopedic interest and accomplishment. From his father he inherited a flair 
for medical and biological subjects, and he may have practiced medicine for a 
time. This interest drew him into zoology, physics, and the natural sciences in 
general, and fostered in him the habit of observing and weighing data before 
expressing any general formulas and hypotheses. In philosophy proper, logic 
and metaphysics were his two main branches of study and writing; he also con¬ 
tributed to aesthetics and rhetoric and wrote the first book on psychology; and his 
Ethics and Politics are the first systematic treatises in their respective fields. 
The Politics lacks the fire and poetic imagery of the Republic, but it is more 
systematic and analytical, and after twenty-three hundred years it is still an 
introductory textbook to the entire field of political science. It cannot easily 
be surpassed in clarity of thought, sobriety of expression, range of topics, and 
undogmatic openness of mind, for Aristotle prefers being occasionally seif- 
contradictory to being always right. 

Aristotle opens the Politics with two important ideas: (1) that the state is 
a community, and (2) that it is the highest of all communities, ‘Sdiich embraces 
all the rest, aims at good in a greater degree than any other, and at the highest 
good.’’ The first thesis came naturally to a Greek of the classical period: his 
poUs was a city-state wdth a small area and population; lacking the impersonal 
anonymity of ancient empires or modern national stales,, it combined within 
itself the active citizenship of an early New England or modern Swiss com¬ 
munity and the warmth and fellowship of a religious congregation, all deepened 
by a joint sharing in the arts and pleasures of life. 

Aristotle may not have been the first to consider the state a community, but 
he was the first to define it clearly as such, and thus he laid the foundation for 
the organic conception of the state, one of the two major types into which all 
political theories of the state may roughly be divided. According to him, the state 
is a natural community, an organism with all the attributes of a living being. The 
other major type views the state as an instrument, a mechanism, a piece of 
machinery to be used for purposes and ends higher than itself. This type, called 
the instrumentalist view of the state, is actually older, having been propounded 
by the Sophists a century before Aristotle; however, it was rejected by Plato and 
revived only in modern times by Hobbes, Locke, and John Dewey, 

Aristotle conceives of the state as “natural” in two w^ays. First, he briefly 
delineates the evolution of social institutions from the family through the village 
to the city-state; in this historical sense, the state is the natural and final stage in 
the growth of human relations. However, the state is also considered by Aristotle 
to be natural in a logical and philosophical sense: “The state is by nature clearly 
prior to the family and the individual, since the whole is of necessity prior to the 
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part.” Similarly, Aristotle says that “man is by nature a political anima , an 
that only gods or beasts can exist without the confines of the sheltering city. 

But Aristotle maintains not only that the state is a community but that it is 
the highest community aiming at the highest good. The family is the first form o 
association, lowest in the chain of social evolution, and lowest on tlie rung of 
values, because it is established by nature “for the supply of men’s everyday 
wants.” The village is the second form of association, genetically rrore complex 
than the family, and aiming “at something more than the supply of daily needs/ 
meeting at least some rudimentary and primitive cultural wants that the family 
cannot satisfy. The third and highest form of association is the city-state, high¬ 
est in terms of social evolution and highest in terms of value and purpose: 
whereas family and village exist essentially for the preservation of life and the 
comforts of companionship, the “state exists for the sake of a good life, and not 
for the sake of life only,” and “political society exists for the sake of noble actions, 
and not of mere companionship.” 

Unlike Plato, who conceives of reality in terms of unchauging and unchange¬ 
able static essences and Ideas, Aristotle identifies llie nature of a thing wdth the 
end toward which it is developing; at each unfinished stage, the thing is I artiy 
realizing its own nature and is fully itself when its end is wholly realized. Aris¬ 
totle’s biological, scientific, and historical interests enable^’ him to view the 
philosophical problem of reality from a more dynamic and relative standpoint 
than Plato’s, and Aristotle’s conception of tlie slate therefore encompasses a w:der 
range of forms of state, varying blends of idea and circom-tance, of the perfect 
and the imperfect. 

The stale is the highest form of association, not only in terms of the social 
and institutional, or objective, values, but in terms of man’s own nature. In the 
family, man reproduces himself; in the village, he satisfies elementary wants of 
human companionship; in the state alone, he realizes his entire self, and particu¬ 
larly the highest part of himself. Man thus repre.sents a compound of qualities 
that are reflected in corresponding forms of association: his material appetites 
and biological urges, the lowest on the scale of values, are reflected in the family; 
his social sentiment, his desire for companionship and community, is expressed 
in the village; bis moral nature, the quality that makes him most specifically 
human, is fulfilled in the state. 

In modern thought, especially in the social sciences, a sharper distinction is 
drawn between the individual, social groups and associations, and, finally, the 
btaie. Aristotle sees all three as organically connected with one another. Man can¬ 
not be conceived as being apart from, or superior to, the state because, as was ex¬ 
plained earlier, Vristotle considers that “the whole is of necessity prior to the 
part.” Only a “beast or a god” is unable to live in society, or has no need for it. 
Man can realize himself, that which is most human in him, in society alone. 
Similarly, Aristotle recognizes no basic difference between social and political 
associations. To him, all associations are political, inasmuch as they aim at a com¬ 
mon good through joint action; the state differs from other associations in that 
it aims at the highest good, the general advantage of all. 

Since the seventeenth century the state has been sharply distinguished from 
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all other organizations because it alone possesses sovereignty, or the highest 
authority in a politically organized community, and the legal monopoly of en¬ 
forcing such authority in its territory. Aristotle knows not of the conceptual 
distinction, or contrast, between individual and society, nor can he visualize the 
later conflict between society (conceived as the sphere of unhindered and spon¬ 
taneous activity) and the state (conceived as the sphere of regulated and com¬ 
pelled behavior). If Aristotle were to think at all of the state as sovereign, he 
would think of the highest purpose of the state rather than of its supreme 
authority over its citizens. His is a conception of moral sovereignty rather than 
of legal sovereignty. Nurtured in the tradition of the small city-state, Aristotle 
could still say that ‘‘the will to live together is friendship,” and he would have 
abhorred the conception that the state is held together, not by personal bonds of 
fellowship and friendship, but by impersonal and anonymous rules of law, uni¬ 
formly applying to vast territories and populations, as in modern states and 
empires. 

In his organic view of the state Aristotle expresses more clearly what is 
implicit, and to some extent explicit, in Plato, but he is unwilling to go as far as 
his teacher. Unity became for Plato an ideal to which almost anything else w^as 
to be sacrificed, the happiness of the rulers as well as the ruled. By contrast, 
Aristotle warns against the dangers of excessive unity in the state; even if it could 
be attained, it ought to be rejected, “for it would be the destruction of the 
state.” Moreover, Aristotle is doubtful whether such perfect unity is attainable, 
and he likens the guardiah-rulers of the Republic to a “mere occupying garri¬ 
son,” with the result that Plato’s ideally united state actually contains “two 
states in one, each hostile to the other.” 

Whereas Plato saw only a few basic differences of men, such as the differ¬ 
ences between members of the three classes of the ideal state, Aristotle is aware 
of many more differences, and he expresses a truth that is as provocative today 
as ever, that “a state is not made up only of so many men, but of different kinds 
of men,” and that “the nature of a state is to be a plurality.” The danger of all 
organic theories of the state is that they tend to stress communal unity over 
individual differences and to subordinate the individual to the state. Plato’s 
conception of the state carried the idea of unity, implicit in all organic theories, 
to the excess of self-destruction; Aristotle found the counterweight to such an 
extreme and perfectionist view in the elements of his thinking that pointed 
toward relativism and pluralism. 

Aristotle’s organic conception of the state has been used more eagerly and 
more frequently by conservatives and antidemocrats than by democratic politi¬ 
cal writers. Yet as time goes on, the awareness is growing even among the heirs 
of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century liberalism that the state is more than an 
instrument or piece of machinery, that the democratic state in particular must 
aim at becoming a community, not only of law, but of fellowship. Underlying 
the modern development of the welfare state is the notion that society must have 
no outcasts, that its inequalities must be reduced, and that the basic amenities 
of civilized life must be accessible to all. 

The second basic doctrine of Aristotle^ that the state is the highest com- 
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munity, is less likely to be accepted by democrats. Two objections can e raise ^ 
first, democrats are unwilling to concede that any institution per se is ^ 
to chiiin primary and exclusive loyalty. Man feels attached to various, an o ten 
conilicting, religious, social, economic, and political groups, and his conscience 
has to decide in each instance of conflict which loyalty comes first. In one in* 
stance he may put his church above his country, in another his country above 
his economic interest, but there is no way of telling a priori that any institution 
is entitled to first allegiance under all circumstances. As a Greek, Aristotle would 
have felt little sympathy for such a conception of the state, which is implicit in 
all democratic political doctrines, because the small city-state with its intimate 
social life was church and state at the same time, and no sharp distinction was 
felt between social-economic and political institutions. 

The second objection against the conception of the state as the highest com¬ 
munity can be made by democrats on the ground, originally stated by the 
Sophists and later re-emphasized by the Stoics, that man’s loyalty is to mankind 
as a wdiole ratlicr than to any particular fraction. This faith w^as given added 
force by the Jewish-Christian religious tradition, in which the oneness of God 
inspires the belief in the oneness of mankind. 

By studying virtually all then-knowm constitutions and political systems, 
Aristotle laid the foundations of an important branch of; "‘btical science; com^ 
parafivc government and politics. Of one hundred and fifty-eight such studies 
made by him, only one survives, the Constitution of Athens, discovered in 1800. 
The study of comparative political institutions is of interest to the f)olitical 
scientist as well as to the practicing statesman, who must know the varieties of 
political experience if he is to be able to remedy the defects of exiting consti¬ 
tutions. 

In considering the general problem of the various forms of government, 
Aristotle says, in an obvious reference to Plato, that ‘ there are some who would 
have none but the most perfect.” The knowdedge of the best state may have some 
value as a norm and standard, but, on the other hand, “the best is often unattain¬ 
able, and therefore the true legislator and statesman ought to be acquainted 
not only with (1) that which is best in the abstract, but also with (2) that which 
is best relatively to circumstances.” Where the attention of Plato, in the Repub¬ 
lic at least, is centered on the desirable kind of state, Aristotle holds that we 
“should consider, not only what form of government is best, but also what is 
pQSsil/le and what is easily attainable by all.” 

In classifying the forms of state, Aristctle distinguishes governments that are 
carried on “v. ith a view to the common interest” from those that serve private 
interests, whether of one, of few, or of many. Of true governments, there are 
three: kingship, aristocracy, and constitutional government. Each form has its 
perversion, of which there are also three: tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy (the 
rule of the poor). 

Of the three true foinis, Aristotle holds monarchy to be the most ideal kind 
of government. If a man “pre-eminent in virtue” can be found, who surpasses in 
virtue and political capacity “all the rest,” he cannot be regarded as a part of 
the state, subject to the law like everybody else: “vSuch an one may truly be 
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deemed a God among men/* Since there is no law for men of pre-eminent virtue, 
monarchs “are themselves a law/’ Their superior virtue and political capacity 
give them the right to ‘‘practise compulsion and still live in harmony with their 
cities, if iheir own government is for the interest of the state.” 

Like Plato, Aristotle puts virtue of the rulers above consent of the ruled, 
although both would prefer to have the ruled submit voluntarily to their rulers, 
to avoid the necessity of compulsion. If a man of pre-eminent virtue be the 
monarch, Aristotle argues, “all should joyfully obey such a ruler, according to 
what seems to be the order of nature.” Monarchy can be justified, however, 
by another consideration: that “a king is the resource of the better classes against 
the people,” and that “the idea of a king is to be a protector of the rich against 
unjust treatment, of the people against insult and oppression.” 

Aristotle’s deep sympathy for monarchy, as expressed in the Politics in so 
many passages, is to be understood in the light of his relations with the rising 
Macedonian monarchy. His father had been the royal physician at the Mace¬ 
donian court, and Aristotle himself the tutor of Alexander. Both Philip and 
Alexander sought to conquer Greece intellectually as well as politically and 
militarily; just as in the struggle between Sparta and Athens class loyalties often 
came before patriotism, and each city had its (antidemocratic) Spartan and 
(prodemocratic) Athenian party, so the Macedonian effort to annex Greece to 
its rule was accompanied by the growth of pro-Mace?donian groups in the major 
Greek city-states. In Athens, the national and democratic movement was led by 
Demosthenes, to w’hom all monarchy, good or bad, was “un-Athenian”; the 
conservative classes, anxious above all to maintain their privileged social- 
economic position, received their intellectual support from Aristotle’s school 
of philosophy and Plato’s Academy, and they were therefore generally pro- 
Macedonian. 

Aristocracy is nowhere described in the Politics systematically, perhaps 
because the problem of aristocracy and democracy (particularly in relation to 
Athenian self-government) w'as not of such practical importance as that of 
monarchy (particularly in relation to the Macedonian kingdom). Aristotle de¬ 
fines aristocracy as a “government formed of the best men absolutely,” and not 
merely of men who are good relatively, that is, in relation to changing circum¬ 
stances and constitutions. But Aristotle admits that, in addition to such a pure 
form of aristocracy, which is based on merit and virtue only, there is a type of 
aristocracy that also takes into account the elements of wealth. Generally, how¬ 
ever, Aristotle speaks of monarchy and aristocracy as “the perfect state,” the 
government of the best, both forms aiming at the general good; the main differ¬ 
ence between the two consists in the fact that in monarchy virtue is centered in 
one “pre-eminent” man, whereas in aristocracy virtue is diffused among several 
men. The deteriorated form of aristocracy is oligarchy, in which government by 
the wealthy is carried on for their own benefit rather than for that of the whole 
state. Whereas merit and virtue are the distinctive qualities to be considered in 
selecting the rulers in an aristocracy, wealth is the basis of selection in an oli¬ 
garchy. 

The third of the true forms of state is constitutional government (“polity”). 
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Aristotle defines it as the state that the citizens at large administer for the com- 
mon interest. Constitutional government is a compromise between the two prin¬ 
ciples of freedom and wealth, the attempt to ^‘unite the freedom of the poor and 
the w(‘alth of the rich,*’ without giving either principle exclusive predominance. 
Aristotle concedes that the doctrine of the multitude being supreme rather than 
the few best, ^‘though not free from difficulty, yet seems to contain an element 
of truth.” When many ordinary persons meet together, their collective wisdom 
and experience may be siijicrior to that of the few good, ^‘just as a feast to which 
many contribute is better than a dinner provided out of a single purse. Aris¬ 
totle suggests the general analogy of the user of a thing being a better judge than 
its producer, and that, returning to culinary similes, “the guest will judge better 
of a feast than the cook.** 

Thinking realistically of the stability of the state, Aristotle holds that the 
freedom of the poor must be given some consideration, “for a state in which 
many poor men are excluded from office will necessarily be full of enemies.*’ 
Aristotle never abandons the ideal state (monarchy or aristocracy, that is, the 
rule of the best) as an “aspiration,** but he realizes that it assumes a standard of 
virtue “which is above ordinary persons**; in practice, therefore, constitutional 
government, based on limited suffrage, turns out to be “the best constitution for 
most states, and the best life for most men.** 

By relating forms of political organization to the social milieu that condi¬ 
tions them, Aristotle anticipated some of the n ain doctrines of Montesquieu 
and, still more recently, the sociological approach to the study of politics. He 
saw the danger that would arise if any principle singly and exclusively domi¬ 
nated the constitution, and he therefore advocated, for reasons of stability and 
practicability, mixed constitutions, such as “polity** (constitutional govern¬ 
ment), based on the two principles of wealth and numbers.,However, he realized 
that a mixed political system could exist in the long run only if backed by a stable 
society without extremes of wealth and poverty. 

Altliough many persons in the twentieth century find the cause of revolu¬ 
tion in conspiracies of evil men, and its remedy in intimidation by investigatory 
committees or in repression by antirevolutionary legislation, Aristotle slates 
that “poverty is the parent of revolution and crime,** and that “when there is no 
middle class, and the poor greatly exceed in number, troubles arise, and the 
state soon comes to an end.** Because he realized that political stability depends 
on an equitable social and economic order, he was opposed to selfish class rule 
by either an excessively wealthy plutocracy (called by him “oligarchy’*) or by 
a propertyless proletariat (called by him “democracy”): “Thus it is manifest 
that the best political community is formed by citizens of the middle class, and 
that those states are likely to be well-administered, in which the middle class is 
large, and stronger if possible than both the other classes, or at any rate than 
either singly.” The middle classes thus provided for Aristotle the balance and 
equilibrium without which no constitution can endure. 

The degenerate form of constitutional government (or “polity”) is called 
by Aristotle “democracy,” and defined as a system in which “the poor rule.” It 
is government by the poor, and for the poor only, just as tyranny is government 
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by one for his own benefit, and oligarchy government by the wealthy few for 
their class benefit. But of the degenerate forms, government of the poor for the 
benefit of the poor (“democracy”) is “the most tolerable of the three.” Aristotle 
names popular sovereignty and individual liberty the two characteristic prin¬ 
ciples of democracy, and he condemns them, in language similar to that of Plato, 
as incompatible with the stability of the existing moral and political order: 
“Men think that what is just is equal; and that equality is the supremacy of the 
popular will; and that freedom means the doing what a man likes. In such de¬ 
mocracies every one lives as he pleases.” 

Though Aristotle was more appreciative than Plato of the common .sense 
and collective wisdom of the people, he was nevertheless afraid of government 
in which the democratic principle of popular sovereignty was allowed to operate 
without the modifying influence of other principles, particularly wealth. In this 
fear of the sovereignty of the majority, Aristotle is conservative rather than 
antidemocratic, and the godfather of all conservatives in history who have tried 
to harmonize respect for constitutional government wdth social and economic 
inequality. In such a combination, Aristotle resembles more the Whig of the 
seventeenth century than the Liberal of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Aristotle’s conservative viewpoint is also clearly expressed in his conception 
of citizenship. Pie defines a citizen as follows: “he who has the power to take 
part in the deliberative or judicial administration of any .state.” Representative 
government was unknown to Aristotle because the Greek city-state was gov¬ 
erned directly by its citizens, wdth but few representative elements. Aristotle 
could not have foreseen the modern concept of the citizen whose main (and often 
sole) political act is to vote (and frequently he neglects to do that) every few 
years in an election, and otherwise to leave the actual functions of government 
to professional legislators, judges, and civil servants. Within the small city-state, 
all slaves and the majority of the free were excluded from citizenship; to be a 
citizen meant to participate directly in the legislative and executive functions of 
government. 

Aristotle’s idea of citizenship is that of the economically independent gentle¬ 
man who has enough experience, education, and leisure to devote himself to 
active citizenship, for “citizens must not lead the life of mechanics or trades¬ 
men, for such life is ignoble, and inimical to virtue. Neither must they be hus¬ 
bandmen, since leisure is necessary both for the development of virtue and the 
performance of political duties.” Stressing even more clearly the relation between 
property and virtue, Aristotle maintains that “the ruling class should be the 
owners of property, for they are citizens, and the citizens of a state should be 
in good circumstances; whereas mechanics or any other class which is not a 
producer of virtue have no share in the state.” 

Aristotle makes an important distinction between the “parts” of the state 
and its “necessary conditions.” Only those who actively share, or have the means 
and leisure to share, in the government of the state are its component or integral 
parts. All the others are merely the “necessary condition” who provide the ma¬ 
terial environment within which the active citizens, freed from menial tasks, can 
function. Aristotle finds it “no more absurd” to exclude “the lower class” from 
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citizenship than to exclude “slaves and freedmen ” none of whom are resident 
aliens or foreigners; what the “lower class” has in common with slaves and 
freedmen is the fact that all its members are “necessary to the existence ot t e 
state” but not parts of the state. Aristotle even notes that in ancient times, the 
“artisan class were slaves or foreigners, and theiefore the majority ol them are 
so now.” Although mechanics and laborers are not legally aliens, morally and 
politically they are, because “he who is excluded from the honours of the state 


is no better than an alien.” 

In comparing the propertied citizens witli the propertyless mechanics and 
laborers, Aristotle draws the analogy between ends and means, the latter existing 
for the sake of the former. Aristotle was unaware of the idea, expressed in re¬ 
ligious terms by the Jew ish-Christian teachings in antiquity, and in philosophical 
terms by Immanuel Kant in modern times, that every man is. by virtue of being 
human, an end in himself, and must not be reduced to a means. 

If free artisans and laborers are to be treated as means rather than ends, it 
is none too difficult for Aristotle to defend the institution of slavery. Whereas 
artisans and laborers are to be view^ed as means in relation to the state only, 
slaves are means in every aspect of their existence; they belong “wholly” to their 
masters. Aristotle assumes that nature is universally ruled by the contrast of 
the superior and inferior: man is superior to the animals, Ui. male to the female, 
the soul to the body, rea.son to passion. In all these divisifjus, it is just that the 
superior rule over the inferior, and such a rule is to the advantage of both. Among 
men, there are those “w’hose business is lo use their oody, and who can do noth¬ 
ing better,” and they are by nature slaves, just as it is fair to hunt against wild 
animals, so it is “against men wdio, though intended by nature to be governed, 
will not submit.” Because the question of who is intended by nature to govern, 
or to be governed, .‘s likely to be decided by the conquerors of a defeated nation 
rather than by an impartial, third-party court of appeal, Aristotle—in his doc¬ 
trine of just wars of conquest and enslavement—anticipates Hegel’s dictum that 
“world history is the world court.” 

Aristotle concedes to slaves the mental ability of apprehending the rationed 
actions and orders of their masters but denies them the ability of acting rationally 
on their own initiative. The slave is a possession, a live tool; comparing slaves 
to tame animals, Aristotle notes the difference that the latter cannot even ap¬ 
prehend reason, whereas slaves do, but “the use made of slaves and of tame 
animals is not very different; for both with their bodies minister to the needs of 
life.” Untouched by the monotheistic doctrine of the divinity and uniqueness 
of every human soul, Aristotle expresses the pagan view that “from the hour of 
their birth, some are marked out for subjection, others for rule.” 

Aristotle was realistic enough to see that many were slaves by law rather 
than nature, particularly those who were reduced to slavery by conciuest, a 
custom widely practiced in the wars of antiquity. Feeling strongly about the 
cultural unity (and superiority) of the Greeks, Aristotle was particularly dis¬ 
turbed by slavery in Greece, and said that “Hellenes do riot like to call Hellenes 
slaves, but confine the term to barbarians.” Just as Plato had urged that Greeks 
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conduct war against one another with a higher set of standards than against 
“barbarians,” Aristotle looked on the mastery-slavery relation as not fitting 
superior Greeks, because “some are slaves everywhere, others nowhere.” 

This difference, however, was not a fact to be observed, but a wish to be 
expressed, because Greeks did enslave one another, and some of those who were 
slaves were by nature (and often, by birth) free. Aristotle did not resolve the 
dilemma between his general theory of slavery, which was based on moral and 
rational superiority, and the slavery of his time, which was based on force, cus* 
tom, and utility, and had little to do with moral superiority. 

All in all, Aristotle’s view of slavery was not too extreme for his time. By 
reminding the master that his rule ov'^er the slave must be based on moral ex¬ 
cellence and that abuse of his authority was injurious to both, by allowing the 
possibility of friendship between them, by conceding to slaves the faculty of ap¬ 
prehending reason, Aristotle prepared the ground for more searching ideas. Yet 
his general acceptance of slavery shows how even a wise and great philosopher is 
captive of the institutions of his time, and of the prejudices that rationalize 
them. 

Aristotle’s views on property are developed in direct reference to Plato, 
but they are of more general bearing and constitute to this day the ablest de¬ 
fense of private property. In his polemic against Plato, Aristotle attributes to 
him the advocacy of a communist property scheme in the Republic, In fact, 
Plato proposed nothing of the sort: the workers, artisans, and farmers in the 
Republic live in a system of private ownership and management of property; as 
to the rulers, they own no means of production of any kind, and their only eco¬ 
nomic activity consists in consuming what they derive from the farming and 
working population as tribute befitting an austere yet noble style of living. Al¬ 
though Plato did not advocate economic communism, he nevertheless outlawed 
private property for the rulers as a possible menace to their,sense of unity and 
their devotion to the state. 

By contrast, Aristotle denies that private property is, in itself, a threat to 
moral perfection, and he defends his view on four grounds. First, he adduces the 
incentive and progress argument: when “every one has a distinct interest, men 
will not complain of one another, and they will make more progress, because 
every one will be attending to his own business.” Thus Aristotle links the idea 
of self-interest with that of social progress through greater individual effort and 
competence, whereas under a communist system, “those who labour much and 
get little will necessarily complain of those who labour little and receive or con¬ 
sume much.” 

Aristotle’s second argument in support of private property is the pleasure 
that the ownership of property gives, “for all, or almost all, men love money and 
other such objects in a measure.” Aristotle sharply distinguishes such love of 
property from selfishness and miserliness, and considers it rather from the view¬ 
point of self-respect and material self-realization. 

The third argument is that of liberality. Under communism, no one can 
afford to practice generosity and liberality because of the excessive equalization 
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,l properly; it lakes a system of private property, with at least some, oe^th and 
ineoudity^o -set an example of liberality or do any liberal action; for liberality 

consists in the use which is made of property.” 

Aristotle’s fourth argument has a distinctly Burkean flavor: there must be 
something deeply and enduringly human in the idea of private property, if it has 
exis/ed for such a long time, and “we should not disregard the experience of 
ages.” As to communist practices, “in the multitude of years these things, i 
they were good, would certainly not have been unknown. 

Aristotle is aware of the evils that befall men in a system of private property, 
but he says that they “are due to a very different cause—the wickedness of 
human nature.” The cure for social imperfections is not equality of property but 
the moral improvement of man, and “the beginning of reform is not so much to 
equalize property as to train the nobler sort of natures not to desire more, and 
to prevent the lower from getting more; that is to say, they must be kept dowo, 
but not ill-treated.” As a matter of public policy, the legislator ought to aim at 
equitable, rather than equal, distribution of property; what seems most impor¬ 
tant to Aristotle is not who owns property but how property is used, and that is 
an essentially moral question, not one of political economy. 

Aristotle nevertheless realizes that excessive inequalities of wealth are dan¬ 
gerous to the balance and harmony of the state, and for uas reason he praises 
with deep feeling the advantages of a society in which the middle classes are 
strongest. By contrast, where “some possess much and the others nothing,” 
constitutional government is impossible to maintain, and the state will be ruled 
by one of two extremes: either a plutocratic regime (oligarchy) for the exclusive 
benefit of the wealthy, or a proletarian regime (democracy) for the benefit of 
the urban poor, and “a tyranny may grow out of either extreme.” 

Unlike Plato, who searched for perfect justice, Aristotle understood that 
the basic issue is between the rule of law and the rule of fnen. Conceding that 
man-made law can never attain perfect justice, Aristotle nevertheless stresses 
that “the rule of the law is preferable to tiiai of any individual,” and that magis¬ 
trates should regulate only matters on which the law is silent, because a general 
rule or principle cannot embrace all particulars. Whereas government based on 
law cannot be perfectly just, it is at least the lesser evil, when contrasted with 
the arbitrariness and passion inherent in government based on the rule of men. 

The Aristotelian concept of the rule of law became one of the dominant 


political ideas of the Middle Ages, during which political relations were largely 
based on custom. In modern times the concept of the rule of law has become one 
of the pillars of the constitutional edifice of the United States. In Germany the 
doctrine of the Rechtsstaat, that is, the state based on the rule of law, was one of 
the most civilizing and liberalizing political influences in the nineteenth century. 
In England, A, V. Dicey’s formulation of the rule of law and its specific relations 
to the British political system has become a vital contribution to the understand¬ 
ing of constitutional government. The concept of the rule of law, of the constitu¬ 
tional state, is perhaps the most important legacy Aristotle has bequeathed to 
posterity. 

Aristotle s specific ideas, beliefs, and proposals are generally conservative, 
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even for his own time. But running through all his works, and implicit in his 
temper and personality, is a spirit that is wise and gentle, moderate, broad in 
outlook, open to new ideas, averse to dogmatism, conscious of the intricacy and 
complexity of human affairs, and imbued with sympathy that illuminates and 
enriches philosophical enquiry. Though explicitly conservative, Aristotle’s think¬ 
ing was suffused with qualities that characterize the liberal temper, the open 
mind. In the twentieth century we have had the opportunity to learn again that 
there is perhaps no force so destructive, so deadly, to civilized life as fanaticism: 
it starts out with unbending certainty and reckless intransigence, and ends up, 
in the name of high ideals, with savage murder. Aristotle was not a fanatic. 


ARISTOTLE 

Politics 


1, Nature and Origin of the State 

Every state is a community of some kind, 
and every community is established with 
a view to some good; for mankind always 
act in order to obtain that which they think 
good. But, if all communities aim at some 
good, the state or political community, 
which is the highest of all, and which em¬ 
braces all the rest, aims at good in a greater 
degree than any other, and at the highest 
good. 

Some people think that the qualifications 
of a statesman, king, householder, and mas¬ 
ter are the same, and that they differ, not 
in kind, but only in the number of their 
subjects. For example, the ruler over a few 
is called a master; over more, the manager 
of a household; over a still larger number, 
a statesman or king, as if there were no 
difference between a great household and a 
small state. The distinction which is made 
between th e king and the statesman is as 

From Aristotle, Politics (trans. Benjamin 
Jowett, Oxford University Press). By permission. 


follows: When the government is personal, 
the ruler is a king; when, according to the 
rules of the political science, the citizens 
rule and are ruled in turn, then he is called 
a state.sman. 

But all this is a mistake; for governments 
differ in kind, as will be evident to any one 
who considers the matter according to the 
method which has hitherto guided us. As 
in other departments of science, so in poli¬ 
tics, the compound should always be re¬ 
solved into the simple elements or least 
parts of the whole. We must therefore look 
at the elements of which the state is edm- 
posed, in order that we may see in what the 
different kinds of rule differ from one an¬ 
other, and whether any scientific result can 
be attained about each one of them. 

He who thus considers things in their first 
growth and origin, whether a state or any¬ 
thing else, will obtain the clearest view of 
them. In the first place there must be a 
union of those who cannot exist without 
each other; namely, of male and female, 
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that the race may continue (and this is a 
union which is formed, not of deliberate 
purpose, but because, in common with other 
animals and with plants, mankind have a 
natural desire to leave behind them an 
image of themselves), and of natural ruler 
and subject, that both may be preserved 
For that wliich can foresee by the exercise 
of mind is by natur(* intended to be lord and 
master, and that which can with its body 
give effect to such foresight is a subject, 
and by nature a slave; hence master and 
slave have the same interest. Now nature 
has distinguished between the female and 
the slave. For she is not niggardly, like the 
.smith who fashions the Delphian knife for 
many uses; she makes each thing for a sin¬ 
gle use, and every instrument is l)e.st made 
w^hen intended for one and not for n.any 
uses. But among barbarians no distinction 
is made between w'omen and slaves, because 
there is no natural ruler among them: they 
arc a community of slaves, male and female. 
Wherefore the poets say— 

It is meet that Hellenes should rule over 
barbarians; 

as if they thought that the barbarian and 
the slave were by nature one. 

Out of these two relation.ships between 
man and woman, master and slave, the first 
thing to arise is the family, and Hesiod is 
right when he says— 

First house and wife and an ox for the 
plough, 

for the ox is the poor man's slave. The fam¬ 
ily is the association established by nature 
for the supply of men’s everyday wants, 
and the members of it are called by Chi- 
rondas “companions of the cupboard”, and 
by Epimenides the Cretan, “companions of 
the manger.” But when several families are 
united, and the association aims at some¬ 
thing more than the supply of daily needs, 
the first society to be formed is the village. 
And the most natural form of the village 
appears to be that of a colony from the fam¬ 
ily, composed of the children and grand¬ 
children, who are said to be suckled “with 


the same milk”. And this is the reason why 
Hellenic states were originally governed by 
kings; because the Hellenes were under 
royal rule before they came together, as 
the barbarians still are. Every family is 
ruled by the eldest, and therefore in the 
colonies of the family the kingly form of 
government prevailed because they were of 
the same blood. As Homer says: 

Each one gives law to his children and to 

his wives. 

For they lived dispersedly, as was the man¬ 
ner in ancient times. Wherefore men say 
that the Gods have a king, because they 
themselves either are or were in ancient 
times under the rule of a king. For they 
imagine, not only the forms of the Gods, 
but their ways of life to be like their own. 

When several villages are united in a sin¬ 
gle complete community, large enough to be 
nearly or quite sell-, tficing, the state comes 
into existence, originating in the bare needs 
of life, and continuing in existence for the 
sake of a " od life. And therefore, if the 
earlier forms of society are natural, so is 
the iiate, for it is the end of them, and the 
nature of a thing is its end. For what each 
thing is when fully developed, W'C call its 
nature, whether we arc speaking of a man, 
a horse, or a family. Besides, the final cause 
and end of a thing is the best, and to be 
self-.sufliring is the end and the best. 

Hence it is evident that the state is a 
creation of nature, and that man is by na¬ 
ture a political animal. And he who by 
nature and not by mere accident is without 
a state, is either a bad man or above hu¬ 
manity; he is like the 

Tribeless, lawless, hearthless one, 

whom Homer denounces—the natural out¬ 
cast is forthwith a lover of war; he may be 
compared to an isolated piece at draughts. 

Now, that man is more of a political an¬ 
imal than bee.s or any other gregarious ani¬ 
mals is evident. Nature, as we often say, 
makes nothing in vain, and man is the only 
animal whom she has endowed with the 
gift of speech. And whereas mere voice is 
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but an indication of pleasure or pain, and 
is therefore found in other animals (for 
their nature attains to the perception of 
pleasure and pain and the intimation of 
them to one another, and no further), the 
power of speech is intended to set forth the 
expedient and inexpedient, and therefore 
likewise the just and the unjust. And it is 
a characteristic of man that he alone has any 
sense of good and evil, of just and unjust, 
and the like, and the association of living 
beings who have this sense makes a family 
and a state. 

Further, the state is by nature clearly 
prior to the family and to the individual, 
since the whole is of necessity prior to the 
part; for example, if the whole body be 
destroyed, there will be no foot or hand, 
except in an equivocal sense, as we might 
spejtk a stone hand; for when destroyed 
the liand will be no better than that. But 
thiri;::s are detined by their working and 
power; and we ought not to say that they 
are the same when they no longer have their 
p>ropcr quality, but only that they have the 
same name. The proof that the state is a 
creation of nature and prior to the individ¬ 
ual is that the individual, when isolated, 
is not self-sufficing; and therefore he is like 
a part in relation to the whole. But he who 
is unable to live in society, or who has no 
need because he is sufficient for himself, 
must be cither a beast or a god: he is no 
p)ait of a state. A social instinct is implanted 
in all men by nature, and yet he who first 
founded the state was the greatest of bene¬ 
factors. For man, when perfected, is the 
best of animals, but, when separated from 
law and justice, he is the worst of all; since 
armed injustice is the more dangerous, and 
he is equipped at birth with arms, meant to 
be used by intelligence and virtue, which he 
may use for the worst ends. Wherefore, if 
he have not virtue, he is the most unholy 
and the most savage of animals, and the 
most full of lust and gluttony. But justice 
is the bond of men in states, for the admin¬ 
istration of justice, which is the determina¬ 
tion of what is just, is the principle of order 
in political society. 


2. Slavery 

But is there any one thus intended by 
nature to be a slave, and for whom such 
a condition is expedient and right, or 
rather is not all slavery a violation of na¬ 
ture? 

There is no difficulty in answering this 
question, on grounds both of reason and of 
fact. For that some should rule and others 
be ruled is a thing not only necessary, but 
expedient; from the hour of their birth, 
sonic are marked out for subjection, others 
for rule. 

And there are many kinds both of rulers 
and subjects (and that rule is the better 
which is exercised over better subjects—for 
example, to rule over men is better than to 
rule over wild beasts; for the work is better 
which is executed by better workmen, and 
where one man rules and another is ruled, 
they may be said to have a work); for in 
all things which form a composite whole 
and which are made up of parts, whether 
continuous or discrete, a distinction be¬ 
tween the ruling and the subject element 
comes to light. Such a duality exists in liv¬ 
ing creatures, but not in them only; it origi¬ 
nates in the constitution of the universe; 
even in things which have no life there is 
a ruling principle, as in a musical mode. But 
we are wandering from the subject. We will 
therefore restrict ourselves to the living 
creature, which, in the first place, consists 
of soul and body: and of these two, the one 
is by nature the ruler, and the other the 
subject. But then we must look for the in¬ 
tentions of nature in things which retain 
their nature, and not in things which are 
corrupted. And therefore we must study 
the man who is in the most perfect state 
both of body and soul, for in him we shall 
see the true relation of the two; although in 
bad or corrupted natures the body will 
often appear to rule over the soul, because 
they are in an evil and unnatural condition. 
At all events we may firstly observe in living 
creatures both a despotical and a constitu¬ 
tional rule; for the soul rules the body with 
a despotical rule, whereas the intellect rules 
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the appetites with a constitutional and royal 
rule. And it is clear that the rule of the soul 
over the body, and of the mind and the 
rational element over the passionate, is 
natural and expedient; whereas the equality 
of the two or the rule of the inferior is al¬ 
ways hurtful. The same holds good of ani¬ 
mals in relation to men; for tame animals 
have a better nature than wild, and all tame 
animals are better off when the}' are ruled 
by man; for then they are preserved. Again, 
the male is by nature superior, and the fe¬ 
male inferior; and the one rules, and the 
other is ruled; this principle, of necessity, 
extends to all mankind. Where then there 
is such a difference as that between soul and 
body, or between men and animals (as in 
the case of those who.se business is to use 
their body, and who can do nothing better), 
the lower sort are by nature slaves, and it 
is better for them as for all inferiors that 
they should be under the rule of a master. 
For he who can be, and therefore is, an¬ 
other’s, and he who participates in rational 
principle enough to apprehend, but not to 
have, such a principle, is a slave by nature. 
Whereas the lower animals cannot even 
apprehend a principle; they obey their in¬ 
stincts. And indeed the use made of slaves 
and of tame animals is not very different; 
for both with their bodies minister to the 
needs of life. Nature would like to distin¬ 
guish between the bodies of freemen and 
slaves, making the one strong for ser/ilc 
labour, the other upright, and although use¬ 
less for such services, useful for political 
life in the arts both of war and peace. But 
the opposite often happens—that some have 
the souls and others have the bodies of 
freemen. And doubtless if men differed 
from one another in the mere forms of 
their bodies as much as the statues of the 
Gods do from men. all would acknowledge 
that the inferior class should be slaves of 
the superior. And if this is true of the body, 
how much more just that a similar dis¬ 
tinction should exist in the soul? but the 
beauty of the body is seen, whereas the 
beauty of the soul is not seen. It is clear, 
then, that some men arc by nature free. 


and others slaves, and that for these latter 
slavery is both expedient and right. 

But that those who take the opposite 
view have in a certain way right on their 
side, may be easily seen. For the words 
slavery and slave are used in two senses. 
There is a slave or slavery by law as well as 
by nature. The law of which I speak is a 
sort of convention—the law by which what¬ 
ever is taken in war is supposed to belong 
to the victors. But this right many jurists 
impeach, as they would an orator who 
brought forward an unconstitutional meas¬ 
ure: they detest the notion that, because 
one man has the power of doing violence 
and is superior in brute strength, another 
shall be his slave and subject. Even among 
philosophers there is a difference of opinion. 
The origin of the dispute, and what makes 
the views invade each other^s territory, is 
as follows: in some sense virtue, when 
funiished with means, has actually the grear- 
est power of exercising force: and as supe¬ 
rior power is only found where there is su¬ 
perior excellence of some kind, power seems 
to imply virtue, and the dispute to be 
simply one about justice (for it is due to 
one party identifying justice with goodwill, 
while the other identifies it with the mere 
rule of the stronger). If these views arc 
thus set out separately, the other views 
have no force or plausibility against the 
view that the superior in virtue ought to 
rule, or be master. Others, clinging, as they 
think, simply to a principle of justice (for 
law and custom are a sort of justice), as¬ 
sume that slavery in accordance with the 
custom of war is justified by law, but at 
the same moment they deny this. For what 
if the cause of the war be unjust? And 
again, no one would ever say that he is a 
slave who is unworthy to be a slave. Were 
this the case, men of the highest rank would 
be slaves and the children of slaves if they 
or their parents chance to have been taken 
captive and sold. Wherefore Hellenes do 
not like to call Hellenes slaves, but confine 
the term to barbarians. Yet, in using this 
language, they really mean the natural slave 
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of whom we spoke at first; for it must be 
admitted that some arc slaves everywhere, 
others nowhere. The same principle applies 
to nobility. Hellenes regard themselves as 
noble everywhere, and not only in their 
own country, but they deem the barbarians 
noble only when at home, thereby implying 
that there are two sorts of nobility and 
freedom, the one absolute, the other rela¬ 
tive. The Helen of Theodectes says: 

Who would presume to call me servant 
who am on both sides sprung from the 
stem of the Gods? 

What does this mean but that they distin¬ 
guish freedom and slavery, noble and hum¬ 
ble birth, by the two principles of good and 
evil? They think that as men and animals 
beget men and animals, so from good men 
a good man springs. But this is what nature, 
f hough she may intend it, cannot always ac¬ 
complish. 

We see then that there is some founda¬ 
tion for this difference of opinion, and that 
all are not either slaves by nature or free¬ 
men by nature, and also that there is in 
some cases a marked distinction between 
the two classes, rendering it expedient and 
right for the one to be slaves and the others 
to be masters: the one practising obedience, 
the others exercising the authority and lord- 
ship which nature intended them to have. 
The abuse of this authority is injurious to 
both; for the interests of part and whole, 
of body and soul, are the same, and the 
slave is a part of the master, a living but 
separated part of his bodily frame. Hence, 
where the relation of master and slave be¬ 
tween them is natural they are friends and 
have a common interest, but where it rests 
merely on law and force the reverse is true. 


J. Critique of Platons Republic 

Our purpose is to consider what form of 
political community is best of all for those 
who are most able to realize their ideal of 
life. We must therefore examine not only 


this but other constitutions, both such as 
actually exist in well-governed states, and 
any theoretical forms which are held in 
esteem; that what is good and useful may 
be brought to light. And let no one suppose 
that in seeking for something beyond them 
we are anxious to make a sophistical dis¬ 
play at any cost; we only undertake this in¬ 
quiry because all the constitutions with 
which we are acquainted are faulty. 

We will begin with the natural beginning 
of the subject. Three alternatives are con¬ 
ceivable: The members of a state milst 
either have (1) all things or (2) nothing 
in common, or (3) some things in common 
and some not. That they should have noth¬ 
ing in common is clearly impossible, for the 
constitution is a community, and must at 
any rate have a common place—one city 
will be in one place, and the citizens are 
those who share in that one city. But should 
a well-ordered state have all things, as far 
as may be, in common, or some only and 
not others? For the citizens might con¬ 
ceivably have W'ives and children and prop¬ 
erty in common, as Socrates proposes in the 
Republic of Plato. Which is better, our 
present condition, or the proposed new or¬ 
der of society? 

There are many difficulties in the com¬ 
munity of women. And the principle on 
w’hich Socrates rests the necessity of such 
an institution evidently is not establi.shed 
by his arguments. Further, as a means to 
the end which he ascribes to the state, the 
scheme, taken literally, is impracticable, 
and how we are to interpret it is nowhere 
precisely stated. I am speaking of the 
premiss from which the argument of Soc¬ 
rates proceeds, “that the greater the unity 
of the state the better.** Is it not obvious 
that a state may at length attain such a 
degree of unity as to be no longer a state? 
—since the nature of a state is to be a 
plurality, and in tending to greater unity, 
from being a state, it becomes a family, and 
from being a family, an individual; for the 
family may be said to be more than the 
state, and the individual than the family. 
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So that we ought not to attain this greatest 
unity even if we could, for it would be the 
destruction of the state. Again, a state is 
not made up only of so many men, but of 
different kinds of men; for similars do not 
constitute a state. It is not like a military 
alliance. The usefulness of the latter de¬ 
pends upon its quantity even where there 
is no difference in quality (for mutual pro¬ 
tection is the end aimed at), just as a 
greater weight of anything is more useful 
than a less (in like manner, a state differs 
from a nation, when the nation has not its 
population organized in villages, but lives 
an Arcadian sort of life); but the elements 
out of which a unity is to be formed differ 
in kind. Wherefore the principle of com¬ 
pensation, as I have already remarked in 
the Ethics^ is the salvation of states. Even 
among freemen and equals this is a princi¬ 
ple which must be maintained, for they can¬ 
not all rule together, but must change at the 
end of a year or some other period of time 
or in some order of succession. The result is 
that upon this plan they all govern; just as 
if shoemakers and carpenters were to ex¬ 
change their occupations, and the same per¬ 
sons did not always continue shoemakers 
and carpenters. And since it is better that 
this should be so in politics as well, it is 
clear that while there should be continuance 
of the same persons in power where this is 
possible, yet where this is not possible by 
reason of the natural equality of the citi¬ 
zens, and at the same time it is just that all 
should share in the government (whether to 
govern be a good thing or a bad), an ap¬ 
proximation to this is that equals should in 
turn retire from office and should, apart 
from official position, be treated alike. Thus 
the one party rule and the others are ruled 
in turn, as if they were no longer the same 
persons. In like manner when they hold 
office there is a variety in the offices held. 
Hence it is evident that a city is not by 
nature one in that sense which some per¬ 
sons affirm; and that what is said to be the 
greatest good of cities is in leaiity their 
destruction; but surely the good of things 
must be that which preserves ihem. Again, 


in another point of view, this extreme uni¬ 
fication of the state is clearly not good; for 
a family is more self-sufficing than an indi¬ 
vidual, and a city than a family, and a city 
only comes into being when the community 
is large enough to be self-sufficing. If then 
self-sufficiency is to be desired, the lesser 
degree of unity is more desirable than the 
greater. 

4, Property: Equality or 
Inequality ? 

Next let us consider what should be our 
arrangements about property: should the 
citizens of the perfect state have their pos¬ 
sessions in common or not? This question 
may be discussed separately from the enact¬ 
ments about women and children. Even 
supposing that the women and children be¬ 
long to individuals, .*ccording to the cus¬ 
tom which is at present universal, may 
there not be an advantage in having and 
using posse.SMons in common? Three cases 
are possible: (1) the soil may be appropri¬ 
ated, but the produce may be thrown for 
consumption into the common stock; and 
this is the practice of some nations. Or (2), 
the soil may be common, and may be culti¬ 
vated in common, but the produce divided 
among individuals for their private use; this 
is a form of common property which is said 
to exist among certain barbarians. Or (3), 
the soil and the produce may be alike com¬ 
mon. 

When the husbandmen are not the own¬ 
ers, the case will be different and easier to 
deal with; but when they till the ground 
for themselves the question of ownership 
will give a world of trouble. If they do not 
share equally in enjoyments and toils, those 
who labour much and get little will neces¬ 
sarily complain of those who labour little 
and receive or consume much. But indeed 
there is always a difficulty in men living to¬ 
gether and having all human relations in 
common, but especially in their having com¬ 
mon property. The partnerships of fellow- 
travelers are an example to the point; for 



they generally fall out over everyday mat¬ 
ters and quarrel about any trifle which turns 
up. So with servants: we are most liable to 
take offense at those with whom we most 
frequently come into contact in daily life. 

These are only some of the disadvantages 
which attend the community of property; 
the present arrangement, if improved as it 
might be by good customs and laws, would 
be far better, and would have the advan¬ 
tages of both systems. Property should be in 
a certain sense common, but, as a general 
rule, private; for, when every one has a 
distinct interest, men will not complain of 
one another, and they will make more prog¬ 
ress, because every one will be attending to 
his own business. And yet by reason of 
goodness, and in respect of use, “Friends,” 
as the proverb says, “will have all things 
common.’* Even now there are traces of 
such a principle, showing that it is not im¬ 
practicable, but, in well-ordered states, 
exists already to a certain extent and may be 
carried further. For, although every man 
has his own property, some things he will 
place at the disposal of his friends, while of 
others he shares the use with them. The 
Lacedaemonians, for example, use one an¬ 
other’s slaves, and horses, and dogs, as if 
they were their own; and when they lack 
provisions on a journey, they appropriate 
what they find in the fields throughout the 
country. It is clearly better that property 
should be private, but the use of it com¬ 
mon; and the special business of the legis¬ 
lator is to create in men this benevolent dis¬ 
position. Again, how immeasurably greater 
is the pleasure, when a man feels a thing 
to be his own; for surely the love of self is 
a feeling implanted by nature and not given 
in vain, although selfis^iness is rightly cen¬ 
sured; this, however, is not the mere love 
of self, but the love of self in excess, like 
the miser’s love of money; for all, or almost 
all, men love money and other such ob¬ 
jects in a measure. And further, there is the 
greatest pleasure in doing a kindness or 
service to friends or guests or companions, 
which can only be rendered when a man has 
private property. These advantages are lost 


by excessive unification of the state. The 
exhibition of two virtues, besides, is visibly 
annihilated in such a state: first, temperance 
towards women (for it is an honourable ac¬ 
tion to abstain from another’s wife for 
temperance sake); secondly, liberality in 
the matter of property. No one, when men 
have all things in common, will any longer 
set an example of liberality or do any liberal 
action; for liberality consists in the use 
which is made of property. 

Such legislation may have a specious ap¬ 
pearance of benevolence; men readily lis¬ 
ten to it, and are easily induced to believe 
that in some wonderful manner everybody 
will become ever>'body’s friend, especially 
when some one is heard denouncing the 
evils now existing in states, suits about con¬ 
tracts, convictions for perjury, flatteries of 
rich men and the like, W'hich are said to 
arise out of the possession of private prop¬ 
erty. These evils, however, are due to a 
ver>^ different cause—the wickedness of 
human nature. Indeed, we see that there is 
much more quarrelling among those who 
have all things in common, though there are 
not many of them when compared with the 
vast numbers who have private property. 

Again, we ought to reckon, not only the 
evils from which the citizens will be saved, 
but also the advantages which they will lose. 
The life which they are to lead appears to 
be quite impracticable. The error of Soc¬ 
rates must be attributed to the false no¬ 
tion of unity from which he starts. Unity 
there should be, both of the family and of 
the state, but in some respects only. For 
there is a point at which a state may attain 
such a degree of unity as to be no longer a 
state, or at which, without actually ceasing 
to exist, it will become an inferior state, 
like harmony passing into unison, or rhythm 
which has been reduced to a single foot. The 
state, as I was saying, is a plurality, which 
should be united and made into a com¬ 
munity by education; and it is strange that 
the author of a system of education which 
he thinks will make the state virtuous, 
should expect to improve his citizens by reg¬ 
ulations of this sort, and not by philosophy 
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or by customs and laws, like those which 
prevail at Sparta and Crete respecting com¬ 
mon meals, whereby the legislator has made 
property common. Let us. remember that 
we should not divsregard the experience of 
ages; in the multitude of years these things, 
if they were good, would certainly not have 
been unknown; for almost everything has 
been found out, although sometimes they 
are not put together; in other cases men 
do not use the knowledge which they have. 
Great light would be throw'n on this sub¬ 
ject if we could see such a form of govern¬ 
ment in the actual process of construction; 
for the legislator could not form a state at 
all without distributing and dividing its 
constituents into associations for common 
meals, and into phratries and tribes. But all 
this legislation ends only in forbidding ag¬ 
riculture to the guardians, a prohibition 
w'hich the Lacedaemonians try to enforce al¬ 
ready. 

But, indeed, Socrates has not said, nor 
is it easy to decide, what in such a com¬ 
munity will be the general form of the state. 
The citizens who are not guardians are the 
majority, and about them nothing has been 
determined; are the husbandmen, too, to 
have their property in common? Or is each 
individual to have his own? and are the 
wives and children to be individual or com¬ 
mon? If, like the guardians, they are to have 
all things in common, in what do they dificr 
from them, or what will they gain by .‘^ub- 
mitting to their government? Or, upon what 
principle would they submit, unless indeed 
the governing class adopt the ingenious pol¬ 
icy of the Cretans, who give their slaves 
the same institutions as their own, but for¬ 
bid them gymnastic exercises and the pos¬ 
session of arms. If, on the other hand, the 
inferior classes are to be like other cities 
in respect of marriage and property, what 
will be the form of the community? Must 
it not contain two stales in one, each hos¬ 
tile to the other? Ho makes the guardians 
into a mere occupying garrison, while the 
husbandmen and artisans and the rest are 
the real citizens. But if so the suits and 
quarrels, and all the ils which Socrates 


affirms to exist in other states, will exist 
equally among them. He says indeed that, 
having so good an education, the citizens 
will not need many laws, for example laws 
about the city or about the markets; but 
then he confines his education to the guard¬ 
ians. Again, he makes the husbandmen own¬ 
ers of the property upon condition of their 
paying a tribute. But in that case they are 
likely to be much more unmanageable and 
conceited than the Helots, or Penestac, or 
slaves in general. And whether community 
of wives and propert)* be necessaiy for the 
lower equally with the higher class or not, 
and the questions akin to this, what will be 
the education, form of government, laws of 
the lower class, Socrates has nowhere de¬ 
termined: neither is it easy to discover this, 
nor is their character of small importance 
if the common life of the guardians is to be 
maintained. 

Agam, if Sot rales makes the women com¬ 
mon, and retains private property, the men 
will see to the fields, but who will see to 
the hotj,,e? And who will do so if the agri¬ 
cultural class have both their property and 
their wives in common? Once more: it is 
absurd to argue, from the analogy of the 
animals, that men and women should follow 
the .same pursuits, for animals have not to 
manage a household. The government, too, 
as constituted by Socrates, contains ele¬ 
ments of danger; for he makes the same 
persons always rule. And if this is often a 
cause of disturbance among the meaner 
sort, how much more among high-spirited 
warriors? But that the persons whom he 
makes rulers must be the same is evident ; 
for the gold which the God mingles in the 
souls of men is not at one.time given to one, 
at another time to another, but always to 
the same: as he says, “God mingles gold in 
some, and silver in others, from their very 
birth; but brass and iron in those who are 
meant to be artisans and husbandmen.” 
Again, he deprives the guardians even of 
happiness, and says that the legislator ought 
to make the whole state happy. But (he 
whole cannot be happy unless most, or all, 
or some of its parts enjoy happiness. In 
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thi? respect happiness is not like the even 
principle in numbers, which may exist only 
in the whole, but in neither of the parts; 
not so happiness. And if the guardians are 
not happy, who arc? Surely not the artisans, 
or the common people. The Republic of 
Y.'hich Socrates discourses has all these dif¬ 
ficulties, and others quite as great. 

There is another point: Should not the 
amount of property be defined in some way 
which differs from this by being clearer? 
For Socrates says that a man should have 
so much property as will enable him to live 
temperately, which is only a way of saying 
“to live well”; this is too general a concep¬ 
tion. Further, a man may live temperately 
and yet miserably. A better definition would 
be that a man must have so much property 
as will enable him to live not only temper¬ 
ately but liberally; if the two are parted, 
liberality will combine with luxury; tem¬ 
perance will be associated with toil. For 
liberality and temperance are the only eli¬ 
gible qualities w'hich have to do with the 
use of property. A man cannot use prop¬ 
erty with mildness or courage, but temper¬ 
ately and liberally he may; and therefore 
the practice of these virtues is inseparable 
from property. There is an inconsistency, 
too, in equalizing the property and not regu¬ 
lating the number of the citizens; the popu¬ 
lation is to remain unlimited, and he thinks 
that it will be sufficiently equalized by a 
certain number of marriages being unfruit¬ 
ful, however many are born to others, be¬ 
cause he finds this to be the case in existing 
states. But greater care will be required 
than now; for among ourselves, whatever 
niay be the number of citizens, the prop¬ 
erty is always distributed among them, and 
therefore no one is in want; but, if the 
property were incapable of division as in the 
Lam, the supernumeraries, whether few or 
many, would get nothing. One would have 
thought that it was even more necessary to 
limit population than property; and that 
the limit should be fixed by calculating the 
chances of mortality in the children, and of 
sterility in married persons. The neglect of 


this subject, which in existing states is so 
common, is a never-failing cause of poverty 
among the citizens; and poverty is the par¬ 
ent of revolution and crime. Pheidon the 
Corinthian, who was one of the most ancient 
legislators, thought that the families and 
the number of citizens ought to remain the 
same, although originally all the lots may 
have been of different sizes: but in the Laws 
the opposite principle is maintained. What 
in our opinion is the right arrangement will 
have to be explained hereafter. 

Other constitutions have been proposed; 
some by private persons, others by philoso¬ 
phers and statesmen, which all come nearer 
to established or existing ones than either 
of Plato’s. No one else has introduced such 
novelties as the community of women and 
children, or public tables for women: other 
legislators begin with what is necessarv'. In 
the opinion of some, the regulation of prop¬ 
erty is the chief point of all, that being the 
question upon which all revolutions turn 
This danger was recognized by Phaleas of 
Chalcedon, who was the first to affirm that 
the citizens of a state ought to have equal 
possessions. He thought that in a new col¬ 
ony the equalization might be accomplished 
without difficulty, not so easily when a state 
was already established; and that then the 
shortest way of compa.ssing the desired end 
would be for the rich to give and not to re¬ 
ceive marriage portions, and for the poor 
not to give but to receive them. 

Plato in the Laws was of opinion that, to 
a certain extent, accumulation should be 
allowed, forbidding, as I have already ob¬ 
served, any citizen to pos.scss more than 
five times the minimum qualification. But 
those who make such laws should remem¬ 
ber what they are apt to forget—that the 
legislator who fii^es the amount of prooerty 
should also fix the number of children; for, 
if the cliildren are too many for (he prop¬ 
erty, the law must be broken. And, besides 
the violation of the law, it is a bad fhing 
that many from being rich should become 
poor; for men of ruihed fortunes are sure 
to stir up revolutions. That the equaliza- 
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tion of property exercises an influence on 
political society was clearly understood even 
by some of the old legislators. Laws were 
made by Solon and others prohibiting an 
individual from possessing as much land as 
he pleased; and there are other laws in 
states which forbid the sale of property: 
among the Locrians, for example, there is 
a law that a man is not to seD his property 
unless he can prove unmistakably that some 
misfortune has befallen him. Again, there 
have been laws which enjoin the preserva¬ 
tion of the original lots. Such a law existed 
in the island of Leucas, and the abrogation 
of it made the constitution too democratic, 
for the rulers no longer had the prescribed 
qualification. Again, where there is equality 
of property, the amount may be either too 
large or too small, and the possessor may 
be living either in luxury or penury. Clearly, 
then, the legislator ought not only to aim 
at the equalization of properties, but at 
moderation in their amount. Further, if 
he prescribe this moderate amount equally 
to all, he will be no nearer the mark; for 
it is not the possessions but the desires of 
mankind which require to be equalized, and 
this is impossible, unless a sufficient educa¬ 
tion is provided by the laws. But Phaloas 
will probably reply that this is precisely 
what he means; and that, in his opinion, 
there ought to be in states, not only equal 
property, but equal education. Still he 
should tell precisely what he means; and 
what, in his opinion, there ought to be in 
having one and the s«imc for all, if it is of 
a sort that predisposes men to avarice, or 
ambition, or both Moreover, civil troubles 
arise, not only out of the inequalitv of prop¬ 
erty, but out of the inequality of honour, 
though in opposite ways. For the common 
people quarrel about the inequality of prop¬ 
erty, the higher class about the equality of 
honour; as the poet says— 

The bad and good alike in honour share. 

There are crime.'^ of which (he motive is 
W’ant; and for these Phaleas expects to find 
a cure in the equalization of property, which 
will take aw^ay from a n.an the temptation 


to be a highwayman, because he is hungry 
or cold. But want is not the sole incentive 
to crime; men also wish to enjoy themselves 
and not to be in a state of de.'^ire—they wish 
to cure some desire, going beyond (he neces* 
sities of life, w'hich prey.*^ upon them; nay, 
this is not the only r»’ason—they may dc- 
sire superfluities in order to enjoy pleasures 
unaccompanied with pain, and theretore 
they commit crimes. 

Now what is the cure of these three dis¬ 
orders? Of the first, moderate possessions 
and occupation; of the second, habits of 
temperance; as to the third, if any desire 
pIea'^ures which depend on themseK*es. they 
will find the satisfaction of their desires no- 
w'hcre but in philosophy; for all other plea.s- 
ures we are dependent on others. The fact is 
that the greatest crimes arc caused by ex- 
ceys and not by necessity. Men do not be¬ 
come tyrants in order that they may not 
suflTr cold: anu nence great is the honour 
bestowed, not on him w'ho kills a thief, but 
on him who kills a tyrant. Thus wc see tliat 
the institution'- of Phaleas avail only against 
petty crimes. 

There is another objection to them. They 
are chiefly designed to promote the internal 
welfare of the state. Hut the legislator 
should consider also its relation to neigh¬ 
bouring nations, and to all w'ho are outside 
of it. ’Ihc government must be organized 
with a view to military strength; and of this 
he has said not a word. And so with respect 
to property: there should not only be 
enough to supply the internal wants of the 
slate, but also to meet dangers coming from 
without. The property of the state should 
not be so large that more pow'erful neigh¬ 
bours may be tempted by it, while the 
owners are unable to repel the invaders; 
nor yet so small that the state is unable to 
maintain a war even against states of equal 
power, and of the same character. Phaleas 
has not laid down any rule; but we should 
bear in mind that abundance of wealth is 
an advantage. The best limit will probably 
be, that a more powerful neighbour must 
have no inducement to go to war with you 
by reason of the excess of your wealth, but 
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only such as he would have had if you had 
possessed less. There is a story that Eubulus, 
when Aulophradates was going to besiege 
Atarneus, told him to consider how long 
the optTation would take, anti then reckon 
op the cost which would be incurred in the 
lime. ‘lor. * c.iid he, “I am willing for a 
>rnaller sum than that to leave Atarneus 
at once ' These words of I'Mhulus made an 
impression on Autophrad.ites, and he de- 
^ i'-ted irom the siege. 

The equalization of property is one of the 
things that tend to prevent the citizens from 
(}uarrelling. Nor that the gain in this direc¬ 
tion is very great. For the nobles will be 
iii^salisfied because they thiiik ihemsolves 
worthy of more than an equal share of 
h»>n{)iir.s; and this is often toiind to be a 
cujsc of sedition and revoluti.m. And the 
.iv'ivice of manViod is insatiable ; at one time 
tw » ohols was pay enough; but now. when 
ihi^ sum has become cu.'-tomary, men alw'ays 
want more and more without end; for it is 
of the nature of desire not to be .satisfied, 
and most men live only for the gratification 
of it. The beginning of reform is not so 
nmch to equalize piopert.\' as to train the 
nobler sort of nalure.s not to desire more, 
and to prevent the lower from getting more; 
that is to say, they must he kept down, but 
not ill-treated. Besides, the co,uaIization pro¬ 
posed by Phalcas is imperfect; for he only 
ecjualizes land, whereas a man mr.y be rich 
also in slaves, and cattle, and monc\, and in 
the abundance of what are called his mov¬ 
ables. Now cither all these things mu.st be 
equalized, or some limit must be imposed 
on them, or they must all be let alone. It 
would appear that Phaleas is legislating for 
„ a small city only, if, as he supposes, all the 
artisans arc to be public slaves and not to 
form a supplementary part of the body of 
J citizens. But if there is a law that artisans 
I are to he public slaves, it should only apply 
to tho.^e engaged on public works, as at 
I F])idamnu.s, or at Athens on the plan which 
I Diophantus once introduced, 

Vrom these observations any one may 
judge how far Phalcas was wrong or right 
in his ideas. 


5. Citizenship 

Pic w'ho would inquire into the essence 
and attributes of various kinds of govern¬ 
ments must first of ail determine “What ?s 
a state?” At present this is a disputed ques¬ 
tion. Some say that the state has done a 
certain act; others, no, not the state, but 
the oligarchy or the tyrant. And the legis¬ 
lator or statesman is concerned entirely 
with the state; a constitution or government 
being an arrangement of the inhabitants of 
a state. But a state is composite, like any 
other whole made up of many parts;— 
^ these are the Litizuns, who compose it. It is 
evident, therefore, that we must begin by 
asking, “W'ho is the citizen,” and what is the 
meaning of the term? For here again there 
may be a difference of opinion. He who is 
a citizen hi a democracy will often not be 
a citizen in an oligarchy. Leaving out of 
cnii,'idem (ion those wdio have been made 
citizens, or who have obtained the name of 
citizen in any other accirlental manner, w’e 
may say. first, that a citizen is not a citizen 
becaust‘ be lives in a certain place, for resi¬ 
dent aliens and .slavt‘S share in the place; 
nor is he a citizen w’ho has no legal right 
except that of suing and being sued; for 
this right may be enjoyed under the pro¬ 
visions of a treaty Nay, resident aliens in 
many places do nof p0s.sc.s5 even such rights 
compleltly, for ttiey are obliged to have a 
patron, so that they do l)ut imperfectly par¬ 
ticipate in citizenshij), and we call thorn citi¬ 
zens only in .a qualined s^nsc, as we might 
apply the term to children who are too 
young to be on the register, or to ol(» men 
w'ho have been relieved from state duties. 
Of these we do not say (tuite simply that 
they arc citizens, but add in the one case 
that they are not of age, and in tlic other, 
that they are i>ast the age. or .something 
of that sort; the precise e.vpression is imma¬ 
terial, for our meaning is clear. Similar difli- 
cultics to those whii'h I have mentioned 
may be raised and answered about deprived 
citizens and about exiles. But the citizen 
whom we are seeking to define is a citizen 
in the strictest sense, again.st whom no such 
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exception can be taken, and his special char¬ 
acteristic is that he shares in the administra¬ 
tion of justice, and in offices. Now of offices 
some are discontinuous, and the same per¬ 
sons are not allowed to hold them twice, or 
can only hold them after a fixed interval; 
others have no limit of timt^—for example, 
the office of dicast or ecclesiast.^ It may, in¬ 
deed, be argued that these are not magis¬ 
trates at all, and that their functions give 
them no share in the government. But surely 
it is ridiculous to say that those who have 
the supreme power do not govern. Let us 
not dwell further upon this, which is a 
purely verbal question; what we want is a 
common term including both dicast and 
ecclesiast. Let us, for the take of distinc¬ 
tion, call it “indefinite office,” and we will 
assume that those who share in such office 
are citizens. Ihis is the most comprehensive 
definition of a citizen, and best suits all 
t.bose who are generally so called. 

But we must not forget that things of 
which the underlying principles differ in 
kind, one of them being first, another sec¬ 
ond, another third, have, when regarded in 
this relation, nothing, or hardly anything, 
worth mentioning in common. Now we see 
that governments differ in kind, and that 
some of them are prior and that others are 
posterior; those which are faulty or per¬ 
verted are necessarily posterior to those 
which are perfect. (What we mean by per¬ 
version will be hereafter explained ) The 
citizen then of necessity differs under each 
form of government; and our definition is 
best adapted to the citizen of a democracy; 
but not necessarily to other states. For in 
some states the people are not acknowl¬ 
edged, nor have they any regular assem¬ 
bly, but only extraordinary one.';; and suits 
are distributed by sections among the mag¬ 
istrates. At Lacedaemon, for instance, the 
Ephors determine suits about contracts, 
which they distribute among themselves, 
while the elders are judges of homicide, and 
other causes are decided by other magis- 

J “DIcast” = juryman and judge in one: ‘'ec¬ 
clesiast” = member of the <=*cflesia or assembly of 
the citisens. 


trates. A similar principle prevails at Car¬ 
thage; there certain magistrates decide all 
causes. We may, indeed, modify our defini¬ 
tion of the citizen so as to include these 
states. In them it is the holder of a definite, 
not of an indefinite office, who legislates 
and judges, and to some or all such holders 
of definite offices is reserved the right of 
deliberating or judging about some things 
or about all things. The conception of the 
citizen now begins to clear up. 

He who has the power to take part in the 
deliberative or judicial administration of 
any state is said by us to be a citizen of 
that state; and, speaking generally, a state 
is a body of citizens sufficing for the pur¬ 
poses of life. 

There is a point nearly allied to the pre¬ 
ceding: Whether the virtue of a good man 
and a good cirizen is the same or not. But, 
before entering on this discussion, we must 
c^Ttainly first obtain some general notion 
of the virtue of the citizen. Like the sailor, 
the citizen is a member of a community. 
Now, sailors have different functions, for 
one of them is a rower, another a pilot, and 
a third a look-out man, a fourth is described 
by some similar term; and while the pre¬ 
cise definition of each individual’s virtue 
applies exclusively to him, there is, at the 
same time, a common definition applicable 
to them all. For they have all of them a 
common object, which is safety in naviga¬ 
tion. Similarly, one citizen differs from an¬ 
other, but the salvation of the community 
is the common business of them all. This 
community is the constitution; the virtue 
of the citizen must therefore be relative to 
the constitution of which he is a member. 
If, then, there are many forms of govern¬ 
ment, it is evident that there is not one 
single virtue of the good citizen which is 
perfect virtue. But we say that the good 
man is he who has one single virtue which is 
perfect virtue. Hence it is evident that the 
good citizen need not of necessity possess 
the virtue which makes a good man. 

The same question may also be ap¬ 
proached by another road, from a considera- 
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tion of the best constitution. If the state 
cannot be entirely composed of good men, 
and yet each citizen is expected to do his 
own business well, and must therefore have 
virtue, still, inasmuch as all the citizens can¬ 
not be alike, the virtue of the citizen and 
of the good .nan cannot coincide. All must 
the virtue of the good citizen—thus, 
and thus only, can the state be perfect; but 
they wi!i not have the virtue of a good man, 
unless we assume that in the good state all 
the citizens must be good. 

Again, the state, as composed of unlikes, 
may he compared to the living being: as 
the first elements into which a living being 
is resolved are .soul and body, as soul is 
made up of rational principle and appetite, 
the family of husband and wife, property of 
master and slave, so of all the.se, as well as 
other dissimilar elements, the state is com- 
fjosed; and. therefore, the virtue of all the 
citizens cannot possibly be the same, any 
more than the excellence of the leader of 
a chorus is the same as that of the performer 
who stands by his side. 1 have said enough 
to show why the two kinds of virtue can¬ 
not he absolutely and always the same. 

But will there then be no case in which 
the vdrtue of the good citizen and the virtue 
of the good man coincide? To this we an¬ 
swer that the good ruler is a good and wise 
man, and that he who would be a statesman 
must be a wise man. And some persons say 
that even the education of the ruler should 
be of a special kind; for are not the chil¬ 
dren of kings instructed in riding and mili¬ 
tary exercises? As Euripides says: 

No subtle arts for me, but what the state 

requires. 

As though there were a .special education 
needed by a ruler. If then the virtue of a 
good ruler is the same as that of a good 
man, and we assume further that the sub¬ 
ject is a citizen as well as the ruler, the vir¬ 
tue of the good citizen and the virtue of 
the good man cannot be absolutely the same, 
although in some cases they may; for the 
virtue of a ruler differs from that of a citi¬ 
zen It w’as the sense of this difference which 


made Jason say that “he felt hungry when 
he was not a tyrant,” meaning that he 
could not endure to live in a private sta¬ 
tion. But, on the other hand, it may be ar¬ 
gued that men are praised for knowing both 
how^ to rule and how to obey, and he is said 
to be a citizen of approved virtue who is 
able to do both. Now if we suppose the vir¬ 
tue of a good man to be that which rules, 
and the virtue of the citizen to include rul¬ 
ing and obeying, it cannot be said that they 
are equally worthy of praise. Since, then, 
it is sometimes thought that the ruler and 
the ruled must learn different things and 
not the same, but that the citizen must know 
and share in them both, the inference is ob¬ 
vious. There is, indeed, the rule of a master, 
which is concerned with menial offices—the 
master need not know how to perform these, 
but may employ others in the execution of 
them: the other would be degrading; and by 
the oilier I mean the power actually to do 
menial duties, which vary much in char¬ 
acter and are executed by various classes of 
slaves, such, for example, as handi<;rafts- 
men. who, as their name signifies, live by 
the labour of their hands:—under these the 
mechanic is included. Hence in ancient 
times, and among some nations, the working 
classes had no share in the government—a 
priviU'fje which they only acquired under 
the exireme democracy. Certainly the good 
man and the statesman and the good citizen 
ought not to learn the crafts of inferiors 
except for their own occasional use; if they 
habitually practice them, there will cease 
to be a distinction between master and slave. 

This is not the rule of which we are speak¬ 
ing; but there is a rule of another kind, 
which is exercised over freemen and equals 
by birth—a constitutional rul^. which the 
ruler must learn by obeying, as he would 
learn the duties of a general of cavalry by 
being under the orders of a general of cav¬ 
alry, or the duties of a general of infantn'^ 
by being under the orders of a general of 
infantry, and by having had the command 
of a regiment and of a company. It has 
been well said that “he who has never 
learned to obey cannot be a good com- 
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mander.” The two are not the same, but 
the good citizen ought to be capable of 
both; he should know how to govern like a 
freeman, and how to obey like a freeman— 
these are the virtues of a citizen. And, al¬ 
though the temperance and justice of a 
ruler are distinct from those of a subject, 
the virtue of a good man will include both; 
for the virtue of the good man who is free 
and also a subject, e. g. his justice, will not 
be one but will comprise distinct kinds, the 
one qualifying him to rule, the other to 
obey, and differing as the temperance and 
courage of men and women differ. For a 
man would be thought a coward if he had 
no more courage than a courageous woman, 
and a woman would be thought loquacious 
if she impo.sed no more restraint on her con¬ 
versation than the good man; and indeed 
their part in the management of the hou.se- 
hold is dilierent, for the duty of the one is 
to acfjuire, and of the other to preserve. 
Frartical wisdom only is characteristic of 
the luler: it would seem that all other vir¬ 
tues must equally belong to ruler and sub¬ 
ject, The virtue of the subject is certainly 
not wisdom, but onl> true opinion; he may 
be compared to the maker of the flute, 
w'hile his master is like the flute-player or 
user of the flute. 

From these considerations may be gath¬ 
ered the answer to the question, whcttv.r 
the virtue of the good man is the same as 
that of the good citizen, or different, and 
how far the same, and how far different. 

There still remains one more question 
about the citizen; Is he only a true citizen 
who has a .share of oitice, or is the mechanic 
to be included? If they who hold no office 
are to be deemed citizens, not e\erv citizen 
can have this virtue of ruling and ohesing; 
for this man is a citizen. And if none of 
the lower class are citizens, in which part 
of the state are they to be placed? For they 
are not resident aliens, and the> are not 
foreigners. May we not reply, that as far 
as this objection goes there is no more ab¬ 
surdity in excluding them than in exclud¬ 
ing slaves and freedmen from any of the 


above-mentioned classes? It must be ad¬ 
mitted that we cannot consider all those to 
be citizens who are necessary to the exist¬ 
ence of the state; for example, children are 
not ciiizens equally with growm-up men, 
who are citizen.s absolutely, but children, 
not being grown up, are only citizens on a 
certain assumption. Nay, in ancient times 
and among some nations, the artisan c.la.ss 
Wfre slaves or foreigners, and r here fore the 
majoriiy of them are so now. The best form 
of state will not admit them to citizenship; 
but if they are admitted, then our detini- 
tion of the virtue of a citizen will not apply 
to every citizen, not to every free man as 
such, but only Lo those w'ho arc* freed from 
necessary services. The necessary people 
are either sla\t.s who minister lo the rVunis 
of individuals:, or mechanics .and labourens 
who are the servants of die community. 
These reflections carried a little further 
will ^.xpi.un ihc.i , osirion; and indeed what 
h.'ts been said alriady is of itself, when un¬ 
derstood, cxpl.inatioij enough 
.Since ^ ere are many forms of govern¬ 
ment there must be many varieties of citi- 
zeii.s, and especially of citizens w'ho are 
subjects, so that under some govenirnenls 
the mechanic and the labourer will be citi¬ 
zens, but not in others, as, for example, in 
.iristocracy or the so-called government of 
the best (if there be such an one), in which 
honours are given according to virtue and 
merit; for no man can practise virtue who 
is living the life of a mechanic or labourer. 
In oligarchies the qualificatibn for office is 
high, and therefore no labourer can ever be 
a citizen; but a mechanic may, for an actual 
majority of them are rich. At Thcoes there 
was a law that no man could hold office who 
had not retired from business for ten years. 
But in many states the law goes to the 
length of admitting aliens; for in some de¬ 
mocracies a man is a citizen though his 
mother only be a citizen; and a .similar prin¬ 
ciple is applied to illegitimate children; the 
law is relaxed when there is a dearth of pop¬ 
ulation. But when the number of ciiizens 
increases, first the children of a male or a 
female slave are excluded; then ihose whose 
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mothers only are citizens; and at last the 
right of citizenship is confined to those 
whose fathers and mothers are both citi¬ 
zens. 

Hence, as is evident, there are different 
kinds of citizens; and he is a citizen in the 
highest sense 'a ho shares in the honours of 
the state. Compare Homer’s words “like 
some dishonoured stranger”; he who is ex¬ 
cluded from the honours of the state is no 
belter than an alien. But when this ex¬ 
clusion is concealed, then the object is 
that the privileged class may deceive their 
fellow inhabitants. 

As to the question whether the virtue 
of the good man is the same as that of the 
good citizen, the considerations already ad¬ 
duced prove that in some states (he good 
man and the good citizen are the same, and 
in others different. When they are the same 
it is not every citizen who is a good man, 
but only the statesman and those who have 
or may have, alone or in conjunction with 
others, the conduct of public affairs. 

As in other natural compounds the con¬ 
ditions of a composite whole are not neces¬ 
sarily organic parts of it, so in a state or in 
any other combination forming a unity not 
everything is a part, which is a necessary 
condition. The members of an association 
have necessarily some one thing the same 
and common to all, in which they share 
equally or unequaUy; for example, food or 
land or any other thing. But where there 
are two things of which one is a means an;;! 
the other an end, they have nothing in com¬ 
mon except that the one receives what the 
other produces. Such, for example, is the re¬ 
lation in which workmen and tools stand to 
their work; the house and the builder have 
nothing in common, but the art of the builder 
is for the sake of the house. And so states 
require property, but property, even though 
living beings are included in it, is no part 
of a state; for a state is not a community 
of living beings only, but a community of 
canals, aiming at the best life possible. Now, 
whereas happiness is the highest good, being 
a realization and perfect practice of virtue. 


which some can attain, while others have 
little or none of it, the various qualities of 
men are clearly the reason why there are 
various kinds of states and many forms of 
government; for different men seek after 
happiness in different ways and by different 
means, and so make for themselves different 
modes of life and forms of government. We 
must see also how many things are indis¬ 
pensable to the existence of a state, for what 
we call the parts of a state will be found 
among the indispcnsables. Let us then 
enumerate the functions of a state, and 
we shall easily elicit what we want: 

First, there must be food; secondly, arts, 
for life requires many instruments; thirdly, 
there must be arms, for the members of a 
community have need of them, and in their 
owm hands, too, in order to maintain author¬ 
ity both against disobedient subjects and 
against external assailants; fourthly, there 
must be a certain amount of revenue, both 
for internal needs, and for the purposes of 
war; fifthly, or rather first, there must be a 
care of religion, which is commonly called 
worship; sixthly, and most necessary of all. 
there must be a power of deciding what is 
for the public interest, and what is just in 
men’s dealings with one another. 

These are the services which every state 
may be said to need. For a state is not a 
mere aggregate of persons, but a union of 
them .sufficing for the purposes of life; and 
if any of these things be wanting, it is as 
we maintain impossible that the commu¬ 
nity can be absolutely self-sufficing. A state 
then should be framed with a view to the 
fulfilment of these functions. There must be 
hu.sbandmen to procure food, and artisans, 
and a warlike and a wealthy class, and 
priests, and judges to decide what is neces¬ 
sary and expedient. 

Having determined these points, we have 
in the next place to consider whether all 
ought to share in every sort of occupation. 
Shall every man be at once husbandman, 
artisan, councillor, judge, or shall we sup¬ 
pose the several occupations just mentioned 
assigned to different persons? or, thirdly, 
shall some employments be assigned to in- 
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dividuals and others common to all? The 
same arrangement, however, does not occur 
in every constitution; as we were saying, 
all may he shared by all, or not all by all, 
t)U( only by some; and hence arise the dif¬ 
ferences of (onstitutions, for in demoira- 
cies all share in all, in oligarchies the 
opposite practice prevails. Now, since we 
are here speaking of the best form of gov¬ 
ernment, i. e. that under which the state 
will be most hapi)y and happiness, as has 
been already said, cannot exist without vir¬ 
tue), it clearly follows that in the state 
which is best governed and possesses men 
who are just, absolutely, and not merely 
relatively to the principle of the constitu¬ 
tion, the citizens must not lead the life of 
met hanics or tradesmen, for such a life is 
ignoble, and inimical to virtue Neither must 
they be husbandmen, since leisure is neces¬ 
sary both for the development of virtue and 
the performance of political duties. 

Again, there is in a state a class of war¬ 
riors. and another of councillors, who advise 
about the expedient and determine matters 
of law, and these seem in an especial man¬ 
ner parts of a state. Now, should these two 
classes be distinguished, or are both func¬ 
tions to he assigned to the same persons? 
Here again there is no difficulty in seeing 
that both functions will in one way belong 
to (he same, in another, to clilferent tK*rsons. 
To different persons in so far as these em 
pioyinenrs arc suited to different primes of 
life, for the one requires wisdom and the 
other strength. F^ut on the other hand, since 
it is an impossible thing that those who are 
able to use or to resist force should be will¬ 
ing to remain always in subjection, from 
this point of view the persons are the same; 
for those who carry arms can always de¬ 
termine the fate of the constitution, it re¬ 
mains therefore that both func lions should 
be entrusted by the ideal constitution to 
the same persons, not, however, at the same 
time, but in the order prescribed by nature, 
who has given to young strength and to 
older men wisdom. Such a distribution of 
duties will be expedient and also just, and 
is founded upon a principle of conformity 


to merit. Besides, the ruling class should 
be the owners of property, for they are cit¬ 
izens, and the citizens of a state should be 
in good circumstances; whereas mechanics 
or any other class which is not a producer of 
virtue have no share in the state. This fol¬ 
lows from our fir'll principle, for happiness 
cannot exist without virtue, and a city is not 
to be termed happy in regard to a portion of 
(he citizens, but in regard to them all. And 
clearly property should be in their hands, 
since the husbandmen will of necessity be 
slaves or barbarian Perioeci. 

Of the classes enumerated there remain 
only the priests, and the manner in which 
their ofike is to be regulated is obvious. 
No husbandman or mechanic should be ap¬ 
pointed to it; for the Gods should receive 
honour from the citizens onlv. Now' since 
(he body of the citizens i^ divided into twai 
classes, the warriors and the councillors, and 
it is beseeming , A the worslup of the Gods 
.should be duly p)crformed, and a bo a rest 
prtwided in tbc'ir service for those wf'o from 
age hav^ civeii up live life, to (he old men 
of (hese two classes should be assigned the 
duties of the priesthood. 

We have .show’n wkat are the necessary 
conditions, and what the parts of a state: 
husbandmen, craftsmen, and labourers of 
all kinds are necessary to the existence of 
states, Fnit the parts of the state are the war¬ 
riors and councillors. And these are dis- 
(inguished severally from one another, the 
distinction being in some cases permanent, 
in others not. 

Since every political society is composed 
of rulers and subjects let us consider 
whether the relations of one to the other 
should interchange or lie permanent. I^^or 
the education of the citizens will neces¬ 
sarily vary with the answer given to this 
question. Now. if some men excelled others 
in the same degree in which gods and heroes 
are supposed to excel mankind in genei;al 
(having in the first place a great advantage 
even in their bodies, and secondly in their 
minds), so that the superiority of the gov¬ 
ernors was undisputed and patent to their 
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subjects, it would clearly be better that 
once for all the one class should rule and 
the others serve. But since this is unattain¬ 
able, and kings have no marked superiority 
over their subjects, such as Scylax affirms 
to be found among the Indians, it is ob¬ 
viously necessary on many grounds that 
all the citizens alike should take their turn 
of governing and being governed. Equality 
consists in the same treatment of similar 
persons, and no government can stand which 
is not founded upon justice For if the 
government be unjust every one in the 
country unites with the governed in the de¬ 
sire to have a revolution, and it is an 
impossibility that the members of the gov¬ 
ernment can be so numerous as to be 
stronger than all their enemies put together. 
Vet that governors should excel their sub¬ 
jects is undeniable. How all this is to be 
effected, and in what way they will re¬ 
spectively share in the government, the leg¬ 
islator has to consider. The subject has 
been already mentioned. Nature herself has 
provided the distinction when she made a 
difference between old and young within 
the same species, of whom she fitted the 
one to govern and the other to be governed. 
No one takes offence at being governed 
when he is young, nor does he think him¬ 
self better than his governors, especially if 
he wiU enjoy the same privilege when he 
reaches the required age. 

We conclude that from one point of view 
governors and governed are identical, and 
from another different. And therefore their 
education must be the same and also dif¬ 
ferent. For he who would learn to command 
well must, as men say, first of all learn to 
obey. As I observed in th*e first part of this 
treatise, there is one rule which is for the 
sake of the rulers and another rule which 
is for the sake of the ruled; the former is 
a despotic, the latter a free government. 
Some commands differ not in the thing com¬ 
manded, but in the intention with which 
they are imposed. Wherefore, many appar¬ 
ently menial offices are an honour to the 
free youth by whom they are performed^ 
for actions do. not differ as honourable or 


dishonourable in themselves so much as in 
the end and intention of them. But since 
we say that the virtue of the citizen and 
ruler is the same as that of the good man, 
and that the same person must first be a 
subject and then a ruler, the legislator has 
to see that they becon..' jod men, and by 
what means this may be accomplished, and 
what is the end of the perfect life. 

Now the soul of man is divided into two 
parts, one of which h;. a rational principle 
in itself, and the other, not having a ra¬ 
tional principle in itfclf, is able to obey 
such a principle. And we call a man in any 
way good because he has the virtues of 
these two parts. In which of them the end 
is more likely to be found is no matter of 
doubt to those who adopt our division; for 
in the world both of nature and of art the 
inferior always exists for the sake of the 
better or superior, and the better or superior 
is that which has a rational principle. This 
principle, too, in our ordinaiy^ way of speak¬ 
ing, is divided into two kinds, for there i.s 
a practical and a specula;ive principle. Thi- 
part, then, must evidently be siiailaiiy di¬ 
vided. And there must be a corresponding 
division of actions; the actions of the nat¬ 
urally better part are to be preferred by 
those who have it in their power to attain 
to two out of the three or to all, for that 
always to every one the most eligible which 
is the highest attainable by him. The whole 
of life is further divided into two parts, 
business and leisure, war and peace, and 
of actions some aim at what is necessary 
and useful, and some at what is honourable. 
And the preference given to one or the other 
class of actions must necessarily be like the 
preference given to one or other part of the 
soul and its actions over the other; there 
must be war for the sake of peace, business 
for the sake of leisure, things useful and 
necessary for the sake of things honourable. 
All these points the statesman should keep 
in view when he frames his laws; he should 
consider the parts of the soul and their 
functions, and above all the better and the 
end; he should also remember the diversi¬ 
ties of human lives and actions. For men 
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must be able to engage in business and go 
to war, but leisure and peace are better; 
they must do what is necessary and indeed 
what is useful, but what is honourable is 
better. On such principles children and per¬ 
sons of every age w^hich requires education 
should be trained. Whereas even the 
Hellenes of the present d^^y wlio are re- 
[juted to be best governed, and the legis¬ 
lators who gave them their constitutions, 
do not appear to have framed their gov¬ 
ernments with a regard to the best end. or 
to have gi\en tliem laws and education with 
a view' to all the virtues, but in a vulgar 
spirit have fallen back on those which prom¬ 
ised to be more useful and profitable. Many 
modern writers have taken a similar view': 
they commend the Lacedaemonian consti¬ 
tution, and praise the legislator for making 
conquest and war his sole aim, a doctrine 
w^hich may be refuted by ^argument and has 
long ago been refuted by facts. For most 
men desire empire in the hope of accumu¬ 
lating the goods of fortune; and on this 
ground Thibron and all those w-ho have writ¬ 
ten about the Lacedaemonian constitution 
have praised their legi.slator, because the 
Lacedaemonians, by being trained to meet 
dangers, gained great power. Hut surely they 
are not a happy pe^?l.>le now that their em¬ 
pire has passed away, nor was their legis¬ 
lator right. How ridiculous is the result, if, 
while they are continuing in the observance 
of his laws and no one interferes with them, 
they have lost the belter part of life! These 
writers further err about the sort of govern¬ 
ment which the legislator should approve, 
for the government of freemen is nobler 
and implies more virtue than despotic gov¬ 
ernment. Neither is a city to be deemed 
happy or a legislator to »e praised because 
he trains his citizens to conquer and obtain 
dominion over their neighbours, for there is 
great evil in this. On a similar pri.nciple any 
citizen w'ho could, should obviously try to 
obtain the power in his own state—the 
crime which the Lacedaemop.ians accuse 
king Pausanias of attempting, although he 
had so great honour already. No such prin¬ 
ciple and no law having this object is either 


statesmanlike or aseful or right. For the 
same things are best both for individuals 
and for states, and these are the things 
which the legislator ought to implant in the 
minds of his citizens. Neither should men 
study war w'ith a view to the enslavement 
of those who do not deserve to be enslaved; 
but first of all they should provide against 
their own eri.slavenient, and in the second 
place obtain empire for the good of the gov¬ 
erned, and not for the sake of exercising a 
general despotism, and in the third place 
they should seek to be masters only over 
those who deserx'e to be slaves. Facts, as 
w’cll as arguments, prove that the legislator 
should direct all his military and other 
measures to the provision of leisure and 
the establi.shmcnt of peace. For most of 
these military states are safe only while 
they are at war. but fall when they have ac- 
ejuired (heir empire; like unused iron they 
lose their tempv.. ' i time of peace. And for 
this the legislator is to blame, he never hav¬ 
ing taught them how to lead the life of 
peace. 


6. Political Systems 

Having determined these questions, we 
have next to consider whether there is only 
one form of government or many, and if 
riku.}-, A hat they are, and how many, and 
what are the differences between them. 

A constitution is the arrangement of mag- 
isiracies in a state, especially of the high¬ 
est of all. Ihc government is everywhere 
sovereign in the slate, and the constitution 
is in fact the government. For example, in 
democracies the people are supreme, but in 
oligarchies, the few; and, therefore, we say 
that these two forms of government also are 
different: and so in other cases. 

First, let us consider what is the pur¬ 
pose of a stale, and how many forms of 
government there are by which human so¬ 
ciety is regulated. We have already said, 
in the first part of this treatise, when dis- 
cu.ssing household management and the rule 
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of a master, that man is by nature a po¬ 
litical animal. And therefore, men, even 
when they do not require one another’s 
help, desire to live together; not but that 
they are also brought together by their com¬ 
mon interests in proportion as they severally 
attain to any measure of well-being. This 
is certainly the chief end, both of indi¬ 
viduals and of states. And also for the sake 
oi mere life (in which there is possibly 
some noble elt rnent so long as the evils of 
ixistence do not greatly overbalance the 
good) mankind meet together and main¬ 
tain the political community. And we all 
see that men cling to life even at the cost 
of enduring great misfortune, seeming to 
find ill life a natural sweetness and happi- 
nes.s. 

'I'hcic is no difikulty in distinguishing the 
various kinds oi authority; they have been 
often defined already in discussions out¬ 
ride tae school. The rule of a master, al¬ 
though the slave by nature and the master 
by nature have in reality the same interests, 
iS nevertheless exercised primarily with a 
lew to the interest of the master, but ac- 
! hntally considers the slave, since, if the 
perish, the rule of the master per- 
i with him. On the other hand, the gov- 
vmmert of a wife and children and of a 
household, which we have called household 
numagement, is exercised in the first in¬ 
stance for the good of the governed or for 
the common good of both parties, but es¬ 
sentially for the good of the governed, as 
we see to be the case in medicine, gymnas¬ 
tic, and the arts in general, which are only 
accidentally concerned with the good of the 
artists themselves. For there is no reason 
why the trainer may not sometimes prac- 
tise gymnastics, and the hehusnian is al¬ 
ways one of the crew. The trainer or the 
helmsman considers the good of tho.se corri- 
milted to his care. But, when he is one of 
the persons taken care of, he accidentally 
participates in the advantage, for the helms¬ 
man is also a sailor, and the trainer be¬ 
comes one of those in training. And so in 
politics: when the state is framed upon the 
pnnciple of equality and likeness,-the citi¬ 


zens think that they ought to hold office 
by turns. Formerly, as is natural, every one 
would take his turn of service; and then 
again, somebody else would look after his 
interest, just as he, while in ofl6ce, had 
looked after theirs. But nowadays, for the 
sake of the advantage which is to be gained 
from the public revenues and from office, 
men want to be always in office. One might 
imagine that the rulers, being sickly, were 
only kept in health while they continued in 
office; in that case we may be sure that they 
would be hunting after places. The con¬ 
clusion is evident: that governments which 
have a regard to the common interest are 
constitutf^d in accordance with strict prin¬ 
ciples of justice, and are therefore true 
forms; but those which regard only the in¬ 
terest of the rulers are all defective and 
perverted forms, for they are despotic, 
whereas a state is a community of freemen. 

Having determined these points, we have, 
next to consider how many forms of govern¬ 
ment there are, and what they are; and in 
the first place what are the true forms, 
for when they are determined the per¬ 
versions of them will at once be apparent. 
The words constitution and government 
have the same meaning, and the govern¬ 
ment, which is the supreme authority in 
states, must be in the hands of one, or of a 
few, or of the many. The true forms of 
government, therefore, are those in which 
the one, or the few, or the many, govern 
with a view to the common interest; but 
governments which rule with a view to the 
private interest, whether of the one. or of 
the few, or of the many, are perversions. 
For the members of a state, if they are truly 
citizens, ought to participate in Its advan¬ 
tages. Of forms of government in which 
one rules, we call that which regards the 
common interests, kingship or royalty: that 
in which more than one, but not many, rule, 
aristocracy; and it is so called, either be¬ 
cause the rulers are the best men, or be¬ 
cause they have at heart the best interests 
of the bcate and of the citizens. But when 
the citizens at large administer the state for 
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the common interest, the government is 
called by the generic name—a constitu¬ 
tion. And there is a reason for this use of 
language. One man or a few may excel in 
virtue; but as the number increases it be¬ 
comes more dilhcult for them to attain per¬ 
fection in every kind of virtue, though they 
may in military virtue, for this is found in 
the masses. Hence in a constitutional gov¬ 
ernment the fighting-mcn have the supreme 
power, and those who possess arms are the 
citizens. 

Of the above-mentioned forms, the 
perversions are as follows:—of royalty, tyr¬ 
anny; of aristocracy, oligarchy; of consti¬ 
tutional government, democracy. For tyr¬ 
anny is a kind of monarchy which has in 
view the interest of the monarch only; 
oligarchy has in view the interest of the 
wealthy; democracy, of the needy: none of 
them the common good of all. 


7 . Democracy and Oligarchy 

Let us begin by considering the common 
definitions of oligarchy and democracy, and 
what is justice oligarchical and democrati- 
cal. For all men cling to justice of some 
kind, but their conceptions are imperfect 
and they do not express the whole idea. 
For example, justice is thought by them to 
be, and is, equality, not, however, for ail, 
but only for equals. And inequality is 
thought to be, and is, justice; neither is this 
for all, but only for uriequals. When the 
persons are omitted, then men judge er¬ 
roneously. The reason is that they are 
passing judgment on themselves, and most 
people are bad judges in their own case. 
And whereas justice implies a relation to 
persons as well as to things, and a just dis¬ 
tribution, as I have already said in the 
Ethics, implies the same ratio between the 
persons and between the things, they agree 
about the equality of the things, but dis¬ 
pute about the equality of the persons, 
chiefly for the reason which I have just 
given—because they are bad judges in their 


own affairs; and secondly, because both the 
parties to the argument are speaking of a 
limited and partial justice, but imagine 
themselves to be speaking of absolute jus¬ 
tice. For the one party, if they are unequal 
in one respect, for example wealth, con¬ 
sider themselves to be unequal in all; and 
the other party, if they are equal in one 
respect, for example free birth, consider 
themselves to be equal in all. But they leave 
out the capital point. For if men met and 
associated out of regard to wealth only, 
their share in the state would be propor¬ 
tioned to their property, and the oligarchi¬ 
cal doctrine would then seem to carry the 
day. It would not be just that he who paid 
one mina should have the same share of a 
hundred minae, whether of the principal or 
of the profits, as he who paid the remaining 
ninety-nine. But a state exists for the sake of 
a good life, and not for the sake of life only : 
if life only were object, slaves and brute 
animals might form a state, but they can¬ 
not, for they have no share in happiness 
or in a Hfr of free choice. Nor does a state 
exist for the sake of alliance and security 
from injustice, nor yet for the .sake of ex¬ 
change and mutual in^'^rcourse; for then 
the Tyrrhenians and the Carthaginians, and 
all who have commercial treaties with one 
another, would he the citizens of one state. 
True, they have agreements about imports, 
and engagements that they will do no wrong 
to one another, and written articles of al¬ 
liance. But there are no magi.stracies com¬ 
mon to the contracting partie.s who will en¬ 
force their engagements; different states 
have each their own magistracies. Nor does 
one state take care that the citizens of the 
other are such as they ought to be, nor see 
that those who come under the terms of 
the treaty do no wrong or wickedness at all, 
but only that they do no injustice to one 
another. Whereas, those who care for good 
government take into consideration virtue 
and vice in states. Whence it may be fur¬ 
ther inferred that virtue must be the care 
of a state which is truly so called, and not 
merely enjoys the name: for without this 
end the community becomes a mere alliance 
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which differs only in place from alliances of 
which the members live apart; and law is 
only a convention, “a su* ely to one another 
of justice,” as the sophist Lycophron says, 
and has no real power to make the citizens 
good and just. 

This is obvious; for suppose distinct 
places, such as Corinth and Megara, to be 
brought together so that their walls touched, 
still they would not be one city, not even if 
the citizens had the right to intermarry, 
which is one of the rights pec.i^Jiarly char¬ 
acteristic of states. Again, if men dwelt at 
a distance from one another, but not so far 
off as to have no intercourse, and there 
were laws among them that they should not 
wrong each other in their exchanges, neither 
would this be a state. Let us suppose that 
one man is a carpenter, another a husband¬ 
man, another a shoemaker, and so on, and 
that their number is ten thousand: never¬ 
theless, if they have nothing in common 
but exchange, alliance, and the like, that 
would not constitute a state. Why is this? 
Surely not because they are at a distance 
from one another: for even supposing that 
such a community were to meet in one 
place, but that each man had a house of 
his own, which was in a manner his state, 
and that they made alliance with one an¬ 
other, but only against evil-doers; still an 
accurate thinker would not deem this to be 
a state, if their intercourse with one an¬ 
other was of the same character after as 
before their union. It is clear then that a 
state is not a mere society, having a com¬ 
mon place, established for the prevention 
of mutual crime and for the sake of ex¬ 
change, These are conditions without which 
a state cannot exist; but all of them to¬ 
gether do not constitute a state, which is 
a community of families and aggregations 
of families in well-being, for the sake of a 
perfect and self-sufficing life. Such a com¬ 
munity can only be established among those 
who live in the same place and intermarry. 
Hence arise in cities family connexions, 
brotherhoods, common sacrifices, ainuse- 
'i^ents which draw men together. But these 
are created by friendship, for the will to 


live together is friendship. The end of 
the state is the good life, and these are the 
means towards it. And the state is the 
union of families and villages in a perfect 
and sclf-suffi( ing life, by which wc mean a 
happy and honourable life. 

Our conclusion, then, is that political so¬ 
ciety exists for the sake of noble actions, 
and not of mere companionship. Hence they 
who contribute most to such a society have 
a greater share in it than those who have 
the same or a greater freedom or nobility 
of birth but are inferior to them in political 
virtue; or than those who exceed them in 
wealth but are surpassed by them in virtue. 

From what has been said it will be clearly 
seen that all the partisans of different forms 
of government speak of a part of justice 
only. 

There is also a doubt as to what is to be 
the supreme power in the state:—Is it the 
multitude? Or the wealthy? Or the good? 
Or the one best man? Or a tyrant? Any of 
these alternatives seems to involve disagree¬ 
able consequences. If the poor, for example, 
because they are more in number, di¬ 
vide among themselves the property of 
the rich—is not this unjust? No, by heaven 
(w’ill be the reply), for the supreme author¬ 
ity justly willed it. But if this is not in¬ 
justice, pray what is? Again, when in the 
first division all has been taken, and the ma¬ 
jority divide anew the property of the 
minority, is it not evident, if this goes on, 
that they will ruin the state? Yet surely, 
virtue is not the ruin of those who possess 
her, nor is justice destructive of a state; and 
therefore this law of confiscation clearly 
cannot be just. If it were, all the acts of a 
tyrant must of necessity be just; for he 
only coerces other men by superior power, 
just as the multitude coerce the rich. But is 
it just then that the few and the wealthy 
should be the rulers? And what if they, in 
like manner, rob and plunder the people— 
is this just? If so, the other case will like-, 
wise be just. But there can be no doubt 
that all these things are wrong and unjust. 
Then ought the good to rule and have 
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supreme power? But in that case everybody 
eJsc, bein^ excluded from power, will be 
dishonoured. For the offices of a slate are 
posts of honour, and if one set of men al- 
v/ays iioM ihcin, the re^t must be deprived 
of tliem. 1 ht'n will it be well that the one 
best man h(»uld rule? Nay, that is still more 
oligarchiv.il, for the number of those who 
are dishonoured is thereby increased. Some 
one m.iN' say that il is bad in any case for 
a man, subject as he is to all the accidents 
of human passion, to have the supreme 
jiovver, rather tlnn the law. But what if the 
law itself be deinocratical or oligarchical, 
how will that help us out of our ditfu ulties? 
Not at all; the same consequences will fol¬ 
low. 

IVfost of these questions may be re- 
scrvc'<i for another occasion. The prim iple 
that the multilude ought to be supreme 
r.'tther loan tiie few best is one that is main- 
ta'jied, and, (hough not free from difnculty, 
yet seems tc contain an element of truth, 
i'or the many, of whom each indivhiua! F 
but an ordinary person, when they meet 
together may very likely be better than the 
few good, if regarded not individually but 
collectively, just as a feast to which many 
contribute is better than a dinner provided 
out of a single purse. For each individu d 
among the many has a share of virtue and 
prudeme, and when they meet together, 
they become in a manner one man, who has 
many feet, and hands, and senses; that is a 
figure of their mind and disposition. Hence 
the many are better judges than a single 
man of music and poetry; for some under¬ 
stand one part, and some another, and 
among them they understand the whole. 
There is a .•similar combination of qualities 
in good men, who differ from any individual 
of the many, as the beautiful are said to 
differ from those who arc not beautiful, 
and works of art from realities, because in 
them the scattered elements are combined, 
although, if taken separately, the eye of 
one person or some other feature in another 
person W’ould be fairer than in the picture. 
Whether this principle car apply to every 


democracy, and to all bodies of men, is not 
clear. Or rather, by heaven, in some cases 
it is impo.*'>ibIe of application; for the argu¬ 
ment would equally hold about brutes; and 
wherein, it will be asked, do some men differ 
from brutes? But there may be bodies of 
men about w’hom our statement is never¬ 
theless true. And if so, the. difficulty w'hich 
has been already raised, and also another 
which is akin to it—viz. what power should 
be assigned to the mass of freemen and citi¬ 
zens, who arc not rich and have no personal 
merit—are both solved. There is still a 
danger in allowing them to share the great 
offices of state, for their folly will lead 
them into error, and their dishonesty into 
crime. But there is a danger also in not 
letting them share, for a state in which 
many poor m^ n aie excluded f;om office will 
ncc( .s'^arilv’ be full of enemies. The only way 
of escape is !-* * sign to them some dclibera- 
:ive and jodi^ial junctions. For this reason 
h.i’on and certair other Iegi.-J.itors give them 
I lit. pov,er vf electing to offices, and of 
calling the magistrates to account, but they 
do not allow them to hold office singly. 
When they meet together their perceptions 
are quite good enougli, and combined with 
the belter cla.ss they arc useful to the state 
as impure food when mixed with 
uhat is pure sometimes makes the entire 
rna^s more wholesome than a small quan- 
titv of the pure would be), but each indi¬ 
vidual, left to hirn'^rlf, forms an im[)erfect 
judgment On the other hand, the popular 
form of government involves certain diffi¬ 
culties. In the first place, it might be ob¬ 
jected that he who can judge of the healing 
of a sick man would be one who could him¬ 
self heal his disease, and make him whole— 
that is, in other words, the physician; and 
so in all professions and arts. As, then, the 
physician ought to be called to account by 
phy.sicians, so ought men in general to be 
caile I lO account by their peers. But physi¬ 
cians are of three kinds:—there is the or¬ 
dinary practitioner, and there is the physi¬ 
cian of the higher class, and thirdly the 
intelligent man who has studied the art: 
in all arts there is such a class; and we 
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attribute the power of judging to them 
quite as much as to professors of the art. 
Secondly, does not the same principle apply 
to elections? For a right election can only 
be made by those who have knowledge; 
those who know geometry, for example, 
will choose a geometrician rightly, and those 
who know how to steer, a pilot; and, even if 
there be some occupations and arts in 
which private persons share in the ability 
to choose, they certainly cannot choose bet¬ 
ter than those who know. So that^ according 
to this argument, neither the election of 
magistrates, nor the calling of them to ac¬ 
count, should be entrusted to the many. 
Yet possibly these objections are to a great 
extent met by our old answer, that if the 
people are not utterly degraded, although 
individually they may be worse judges than 
those who have special knowledge—as a 
body they are as good or better. Moreover, 
there are some arts whose products are not 
judged of solely, or best, by the artists 
themselves, namely those arts whose pro¬ 
ducts are recognized even by those who do 
not possess the art; for example, the knowl¬ 
edge of the house is not limited to the 
builder only; the user, or, in other words, 
the master, of the house wiD be even a 
better judge than the builder, just as the 
pilol will judge better of a rudder than the 
carpenter, and the guest will judge better 
of a feast than tl e cook. 

This difficulty seems now to be suffi¬ 
ciently answered, but there is another akin 
to it. That inferior persons should have 
authority in greater matters than the good 
would appear to be a strange thing, yet the 
election and calling to account of the mag¬ 
istrates is the greatest of all. And these, as 
I was saying, are functions which in some 
states arc assigned to the people, for the 
assembly is supreme in all such matters. 
Yet persons of any age, and having but a. 
small property qualification, sit in the as¬ 
sembly and deliberate and judge, although 
for the great officers of state, such as treas¬ 
urers and generals, a high qualification is 
required. This difficulty may be solved in 
the same manner as the preceding, and the 


present practice of demovracies may be 
really defensible. For the powder does not 
reside in the dicast, or senator, or ecclesiast, 
but in the court, and the senate, and the 
•issembly, of which individual senators, or 
ecclesiasts, or dicasts, are only parts or 
members. And for this reason the many may 
claim to have a higher authority than the 
few; for the people, and the senate, and 
the courts consist of many persons, and 
their property collectively is greater than 
the property of one or of a few individ¬ 
uals holding great offices. But enough of 
this. 

The discussion of the first ques'.ion shows 
nothing so clearly as that laws, when good, 
should be supreme; and that the magistrate 
or magistrates should regulate those mat¬ 
ters only on which the laws are unable to 
speak with precision owing to the difficulty 
of any general principle embracing all par¬ 
ticulars. But w'hat are good laws has not yet 
been clearly explained; the old difficulty re¬ 
mains. The goodness or badne-ss, justice or 
injustice, of law^s varies uf necessity with 
the constitutions of states. This, however, 
is clear, that the laws must be adajUed to 
the constitutions. But if so, true forms of 
government will of necessity have just law's, 
and perverted forms of government will 
have unjust laws. 


S, Monarchy 

If, however, there be some one person, or 
more than one, although not enough to 
make up the full com.rleraent of a state, 
whose virtue is so pre-eminent that the vir¬ 
tues or the political capacity of all the rest 
admit of no comparison with his or theirs, 
he or they can be no longer regarded as 
part of a state; for justice will not be done 
to the superior, if he is reckoned only as 
the equal of those who are so far inferior 
to him in virtue and in political capacity. 
Such an one may truly be deemed a God 
among men. Hence we see that legislation 
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is nrrf?ssariiy fonccrncci only with those 
who arc ecjual in birth and in capacity; and 
that for men of pre-eminent virtue there is 
no law—they are themselves a law. Any 
one would be ridiculous who attempted to 
mitfee laws for them: they would probably 
retort what, in the fable of Antisthenes, the 
lions said to the hares, when in the coun¬ 
cil of the be.i.sls the latter began haranguing 
and claiming e(|uality for all. And for this 
reason d(‘rno(Tati( states have instituted 
ostracism; equality is above all things their 
aim. and therefore they ostracized and ban¬ 
ished from the city for a time those who 
seemed to predominate too much through 
their wt\nlth. or the number of their friends, 
or through any other political influence. 
Mythology tell.s us that the Argonauts left 
Heracles behind for a similar reason; the 
ship Argo would not take him becau.se she 
feared that he would have been too much 
for the rest of the crew. Wherefore tho.se 
who denounce tyranny and blame the coun¬ 
sel which Periander gave to Thrasybulus 
cannot be held altogether just in their cen¬ 
sure 7'he story is that Periander, w^hen the 
herald was sent to ask counsel of him. said 
nothing, but only cut off the tallest ears 
of corn till he had brought the field to 
a level. The herald did not know the mean¬ 
ing of the action, but came and reported 
w'hat he had seen to Thrasybulus, who un¬ 
derstood that he was to cut off the principal 
men in the state: and this is a polity not 
only expedient for tyrants or in pra< tice 
confined to them, but equally necessary in 
oligaichies and democracies. Ostracism is 
a measure of the same kind, w’hich acts by 
disabling and banishing the most prominent 
citizens. Great powers do the same to whole 
cities and nations, as the Athenians did to the 
Samians. Chians, and Lesbians; no sooner 
had they obtained a firm grasp of the em¬ 
pire, than they humbled their allies con¬ 
trary to treaty; and the Persian king has 
repeatedly crushed the Medcs, Babylonians, 
and other nations, when their spirit has been 
stirred by the recollection of their former 
greatness. 

The problem is a universal one. and 


equally concerns all forms of f^overnment, 
true as well as false; for, although per¬ 
verted forms with a view to their own in¬ 
terests may adopt this policy, those which 
.seek the common interest do so likewise. 
The same thing may be observed in the 
arts and sciences; for the painter will not 
allow the figure to have a foot which, how- 
e\er beautiful, is not in proportion, nor will 
the ship-builder allow the stern or any 
other part of the ve.ssel to be unduly large, 
any more than the choru.s-master will allow 
any one who sings louder or better than all 
the rest to sing in the choir. Monarchs, too, 
may practise compulsion and still live in 
harmony with their cities, if their own gov¬ 
ernment is for the interest of the state. 
Hence where there i.s an acknowledged su¬ 
periority the argument in favor of ostracism 
is based upon a kind of politual justice. It 
would certainly be better that the legislator 
should from first .so order his state as 
to ihave no ne(‘a of .such a remedy But if 
th" need arisen;, the next best thing is that 
he .should t ideavour to correct the evil by 
this or .lome similar measure. The principle, 
however, has not been fairly applied in 
state.s; for, instead of looking to the good 
of their own constitution, they have used 
ostracism lor factious fmrposcs. It is true 
that under perverted forms of government, 
and from their special point of view, such 
a measure i.s just and e.xpedient, but it is 
also Gear that it i.s not absolutely just. In 
the perfect state there would be great 
iloubts about the use of it, not when ap¬ 
plied to exce,ss in strength, wealth, popu¬ 
larity, or the like, but when used against 
.some one who is pre-eminent in virtue— 
what is to be done with him? Mankind will 
not say that such an one is to fie expelled 
and exiled; on the other hand, he ought not 
to be a subject—that would be as if man¬ 
kind .should claim to rule over Zeus, di¬ 
viding his offices among them. The only 
alternative is that all .should joyfully obey 
such a ruler, according to what seems to 
be the order of nature, and that men 
like him should be kings in their state for 
life. 
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9. Liberty and Equality 

The basis of a democratic state is liberty; 
which, according to the common opinion of 
men, can only be enjoyed in such a state;— 
this they affirm to be the great end of every 
democracy. Om- principle of liberty is for 
all to rule and be ruled in turn, and indeed 
democratic justice is the application of nu¬ 
merical not proportionate equality; whence 
it follows that the majority must be su¬ 
preme, and that whatever the majority ap¬ 
prove must be the end and the just. Every 
citizen, it is said, must have equality, and 
therefore in a democracy the poor have 
more power than the rich, because there are 
more of them, and the will of the majority 
is supreme. This, then, is one note of liberty 
which all democrats affirm to be the princ i¬ 
ple of their state. Another is that a man 
should live as he likes. This, thf*y say, is the 
privilege of a freeman, since, on the other 
hand, not to live as a man likes is the mark 
of a slave. This is the second characteristic 
of democracy, whence has arisen the claim 
of men to be ruled by none, if possible, or, 
if this is impossible, to rule and be ruled 
in turns; and so it contributes to the free¬ 
dom based upon equality. 

Such being our foundation and such the 
principle from which we start, the charac¬ 
teristics of democracy are as follows:—the 
election of officers by all out of all; and 
that all should rule over each, and each in 
his turn over all; that the appointment to 
all offices, or to all but those which require 
experience and skill, should be made by lot; 
that no property qualification should be re¬ 
quired for offices, or only a very low one; 
that a man should not hold the same office 
twice, or not often, or in the case of few 
except military offices: that the tenure of 
all offices, or of as many as possible, should 
be brief; that all men should sit in judg¬ 
ment, or that judges selected out of all 
should judge, in all matters, or in most and 
in the greates^t and most important—such 
as the scrutiny of accounts, the constitu¬ 
tion, and private contracts; that the as¬ 
sembly should be supreme over all causes, 


or at any rate over the most important, and 
the magistrates over none or only over a 
very few. Of all magistracies, a council is 
the most democratic w'hen there is not the 
means of paying all the citizens, but when 
they are paid even this is robbed of its 
power; for the people then draw all cases 
to themselves, as I said in the previous dis¬ 
cussion. The next characteristic of democ¬ 
racy is payment for .services; assembly, law- 
courts, magistrates, everybody receives pay, 
when it is to be had; or when it is not to 
be had for all, then it is given to the 
law-courts and to the stated assemblies, 
to the council and to the magistrates, or 
at least to any of them who are com¬ 
pelled to have their meals together. And 
whereas oligarchy is characterized by birth, 
wealth, and education, the notes of democ¬ 
racy appear to be the opposite of these— 
low birth, poverty, mean employment. An¬ 
other note is that no magistracy is pprpctual, 
but if any such have survived some an¬ 
cient change in the constitution it should 
be stripped of its power, and the holders 
should be elected by lot and no longer by 
vote. These are the points common to all 
democracies; but democracy and demos in 
their truest form are based upon the recog¬ 
nized principle of democratic justice, that 
all should count equally; for equality im¬ 
plies that the poor should have no more 
share in the government than the rich, and 
should not be the only rulers, but that all 
should rule equally according to their num¬ 
bers. And in this way men think that they 
will secure equality and freedom in their 
state. 

Next comes the question, how is thi.s 
equality to be obtained? Are we to assign 
to a thousand poor men the property quali¬ 
fications of five hundred rich men? and shall 
wc give the thousand a power equal to that 
of the five hundred? or, if this is not to 
be the mode, ought we, still retaining the 
same ratio, to take equal numbers from 
each and give them the control of the elec¬ 
tions and of the courts?—Which, according 
to the democratical notion, is the juster 
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form of the constitution—this or one based 
on numbers only? Democrats say that jus¬ 
tice is that to which the majority acree, 
oligarchs that to which the wealthier class; 
in their opinion the decision should be given 
according to the amount of property. In 
both principles there is some inequality and 
injustice. For if justice is the will of the 
few, any one person who has more wealth 
rhan aU the rest of the rich put together, 
ought, upon the oligarchical principle, to 
have the sole power—but this would be 
tyranny; or if justice is the will of the ma¬ 
jority, as 1 was before saying, they will 
unjustly confiscate the property of the 
wealthy minority. To find a principle of 
equality in which they both agree we must 
inquire into their respective ideas of jus¬ 
tice. 

Now they agree in say mg that whatex'cr is 
decided by the majority of the citizens is 
to be deemed law. Granted:—but not with¬ 
out some reserve; since there are two classes 
out of which a state is composed—the poor 
and the rich—that is to be deemed law, on 
which both or the greater part of both 
agree; and if they disagree, that which is 
approved by the greater number, and by 
those w^ho have the higher qualification. 
For example, suppose that there are ten 
rich and twenty poor, and some measure is 
approved by six of the rich and is disap¬ 
proved by fifteen of the poor, and the re¬ 
maining four of the rich join with the party 
of the poor, and the remaining five of the 
poor with that of the rich; in such a case 
the will of those whose qualifications, when 
both sides are added up, are the greatest, 
should prevail. If they turn out tc be eciual, 
there is no greater difficulty than it pres¬ 
ent, when, if the assembly or the courts are 
divided, recourse is had to the lot, or to 
some similar expedient. But, although it 
may be difficult in theory to know what is 
just and equal, the practical difficulty of in¬ 
ducing those to forbear who can, if they 
like, encroach, is far greater, for the w'caker 
are always asking for equality and justice, 
but the stronger care frsr none of these 
things. 


10. The Ride of Law 

At this place in the discussion there im¬ 
pends the inquiry respecting the king who 
acts solely according to his own will; he 
has now to be considered. The so-called 
limited monarchy, or kingship according to 
law, as I have already remarked, is not a 
distinct form of government, for under all 
governments, as, for example, in a democ¬ 
racy or aristocracy, there may be a gen¬ 
eral holding office for life, and one person 
is often made supreme over the administra¬ 
tion of a state. A magistracy of this kind 
exists at Epidamnus, and also at Opus, but 
in the latter city has a more limited power. 
Now, absolute monarchy, or the arbitrary 
rule of a sovereign over all the citizens, in 
a city which consists of equals, is thought 
by some to be quite contrary to nature; it 
i«: argued that those who arc by nature 
equals musu ' ave the same natural right 
and worth, and that for unequals to have 
an equal share, or fo.^ equals to have an un¬ 
even ‘ hare, in the offices of state, is as fiad 
as for different bodily constitutions to have 
the same food and clothing. Wherefore it is 
thought to be just that among equals every 
one be ruled as well as rule, and therefore 
that all should have their turn. We thus ar¬ 
rive at law^; tor an order of succession im¬ 
plies law. And the rule of the law, it is 
argued, is preferable to that of any indi¬ 
vidual. On the same principle, even if it 
be better for certain individuals to govern, 
they sliould be made only guardians and 
ministers of the law. For magistrates there 
must be—this is admitted; but then men 
say that to give authority to any one man 
when all an* equal is unjust. Nay, there may 
indeed be rases which the law seems unable 
to determine, but in such cases can a man? 
Nay, it will be replied, the law trains officers 
for this express purpose, and appoints them 
to determine matters which are left unde¬ 
cided by it, to the best of their judgment. 
Further, it permits them to make any 
amendment of the existing laws which ex¬ 
perience suggests. Therefore he who bids 
the law rule may be deemed to bid God 
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and Reason alone rule, but he who bids 
man rule adds an element of the beast; for 
desire is a wild beast, and passion perverts 
the minds of rulers, even when they are the 
best of men. The law is reason unaffected 
by desire. We are told that a patient should 
call in a physician; he will not get better 
if he is doctored out of a book. But the 
parallel of the arts is clearly not in point; 
for the physician does nothing contrary to 
rule from motives of friendship; he only 
cures a patient and takes a fee; whereas 
magistrates do maiiy things from spite and 
partiality. .And. indeed, if a man suspected 
the physician of being in league with his 
enemies to destroy him for a bribe, he would 
rather have recourse to the book. But cer¬ 
tainly [>hysicians, when they are .sick, call 
in other physicians, and training-masters, 
when they are in training, other training- 
masters, as if they could not judge truly 
about their own case and might be influ¬ 
enced by their feelings. Hence it is evident 
that in seeking for justice men .seek for 
the mean or neutral, for the law is the 
mean. Again, customary laws have more 
v/eight, and relate to more important mat¬ 
ters, than written laws, and a man may be 
a safer ruler than the written law, but not 
safer than the customary law. 

Again, it is by no means easy for one 
man to superintend many things; he will 
have to appoint a number of subordinates, 
and what difference does it make w'hether 
these subordinates always existed or were 
appointed by him because he needed them? 

If, as I said before, the good man has a 
right to rule because he is better, still two 
good men are better than one: this is the 
old saying— 

two going together, 

and the prayer of Agamemnon— 

would that I had ten such counsellors! 

And at this day there are magistrates, for 
e^mple judges, who have authority to de¬ 
cide some matters which the law is unable 
to determine, since no one doubts that the 
aw would command and decide in the best 


manner whatever it could. But some things 
can, and other things cannot, be compre¬ 
hended under the law, and this is the origin 
of the vexed question whether the best law 
or the best man should rule. For matters of 
detail about which men deliberate cannot 
be included in legislation. Nor does any one 
deny that the decision of such matters must 
be left to man, but it is argued that there 
should be many judges, and not one only. 
For every ruler who has been trained by the 
law judges well; and it would surely seem 
strange that a person should see better with 
two eyes, or hear better with two ears, or 
act better with two hands or feet, than many 
with many; indeed, it is already the prac¬ 
tice of kings to make to themselves many 
eyes and ears and hands and feet. For they 
make colleagues of those who are the friends 
of themselves and their governments. They 
must be friends of the monarch and of 
his government; if not his friends, they 
will not do what he wants; but friend¬ 
ship implies likeness and equality; and, 
therefore, if he thinks that his friends 
ought to lule, he must think that tho.se who 
are equal to himself and like himself ought 
to rule equally with himself. These are the 
principal controversies relating to monar¬ 
chy. 


II, Constitutional Government 

Polity or constitutional government may 
be described generally as a fusion of oli¬ 
garchy and democracy; but the term is usu¬ 
ally applied to those forms of government 
which incline towards democracy, and the 
term aristocracy to those which incline to¬ 
wards oligarchy, because birth and educa¬ 
tion arc commonly the accompaniments of 
wealth. Moreover, the rich already possess 
the external advantages the want of which 
is a temptation to crime, and hence they 
are called noblemen and gentlemen. And 
inasmuch as aristocracy seeks to give pre¬ 
dominance to the best of the citizens, people 
say also of oligarchies that they are com- 
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posed of noblemen and gentlemen. Now it 
appears to be an impossible thing that the 
state which is governed not by the best 
citizens but by the worst should be well- 
governed, and equally impossible that the 
state which is ill-governed should be gov¬ 
erned by the best. But we must remember 
that good laws, if they are not obeyed, do 
not constitute good government. Hence 
there are two parts of good government; 
one is the actual obedience of citizens to 
the laws, the other part is the goodness of 
the laws which they obey; they may obey 
bad laws as well as good. And there may 
be a further subdivision; they may obey 
cither the best laws which are attainable to 
them, or the best absolutely. 

The distribution of offices according to 
merit is a special characteristic of aristoc¬ 
racy, for the principle of an aristocracy is 
virtue, as wealth is of an oligarchy, and 
, freedom of a democracy. In all of them there 
of course exists the right of the majority, 
and whatever seems good to the majority of 
those who share in the government has au¬ 
thority. Now in most states the form called 
polity exists, for the fusion goes no further 
than the attempt to unite the freedom of the 
jTOor and the wealth of the rich, who com¬ 
monly take the place of the noble. But as 
there are three grounds on which men claim 
an equal share in the government, freedom, 
wealth, and virtue (for the fourth or good 
birth is the result of the two last, being 
only ancient wealth and virtue), it is clear 
that the admixture of the two elements, 
that is to say, of the rich and poor, is to be 
called a polity or constitutional govern¬ 
ment; and the union of the three is to be 
called aristocracy or the government of the 
best, and more than any other form of gov¬ 
ernment, except the true and ideal, has a 
right to this name. 

Thus far I have shown the existence of 
forms of states other than monarchy, de¬ 
mocracy, and oligarchy, and what they are, 
and in what aristocracies differ from one 
another, and polities from aristocracies— 
that the two latter arc not very unlike is ob¬ 
vious. 


Next we have to consider how by the 
side of oligarchy and democracy the so- 
called polity or con.stitutional government 
springs up, and how it should be organized. 
The nature of it will be at once understood 
from a comparison of oligarchy and de¬ 
mocracy; we must ascertain their different 
characteristics, and taking a portion from 
each, put the two together, like the parts 
of an indenture. Now there are three modes 
in which fusions of government may be af¬ 
fected. In the first mode we must combine 
the laws made by both governments, say 
conrernlng the administration of justice. 
In oligarchies they impose a fine on the rich 
if they do not serve as judges, and to the 
poor they give no pay; but in democracies 
they give pay to the poor and do not fine 
the rich. Now (1) the union of these two 
modes is a common or middle term between 
(hem, and is therefore characteristic of a 
constitutional government, for it is a com¬ 
bination of both. This is one mode of uniting 
the two elements. Or (2)* a mean may be 
taken between the enactments of the two: 
thus democracies require no property quali¬ 
fication, or only a small one, from mem¬ 
bers of the assembly, oligarchies a high one; 
here neither.of these is the common term, 
but a mean between them. (3) There is a 
third mode, in which something is bor¬ 
rowed from the oligarchical and something 
from the democratical principle. For ex¬ 
ample, the appointment of magistrates by 
lot is thought to be democratical, and the 
election.of them oligarchical; democratical 
again when there is no property qualifica¬ 
tion, oligarchical when there is. In the aris- 
tocratical or constitutional state, * one 
element will be taken from each—from oli¬ 
garchy the principle of electing to offices, 
from democracy the disregard of qualifica¬ 
tion. Such are the various modes of combi¬ 
nation. 

There is a true union of oligarchy and de¬ 
mocracy when the same state may be 
termed either a democracy or an oligarchy; 
those who use both names evidently feel 
that the fusion is complete. Such a fusion 
there !s also in the mean; for both ex- 
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tremes appear in it. The Lacedaemonian 
constitution, for example, is often described 
as a democracy, because it has many demo- 
cratical features. In the first place the youth 
receive a democratical education. For the 
sons of the poor are brought up with the 
sons of the ri^K, who are educated in such 
a manner .'.s to make it possible for the sons 
of the poor to be -educated like them. A 
similar eciuality prevails in the following 
period of life, and when the citizens are 
grown up to manhood the same rule is ob¬ 
served; there is no distinction between the 
rich and poor. In like manner they all have 
(he same food at their public tables, and the 
ri(i'. wear only such clothing as any poor 
man can afford. Again, the people elect to 
one of the two greatest offices of state, and 
in the other they .share; for they elect the 
Senators and .share in the Ephoralty. By 
others (he Spartan constitution is said to be 
an oligarchy, because it has many oligarchi¬ 
cal elements. That all offices are filled by 
election and none by lot, is one of these 
oligarchical characteristics; that the power 
of inflicting death or banishment rests with 
a few persons is another; and there are 
others. In a well attempered polity there 
should appear to be both elements and yet 
neither; also the government should reh' 
on itself, and not on foreign aid. and on 
itself not through the good will of a ma¬ 
jority—they might be equally well-disposed 
when there is a vicious form of government 
—but through the general willingness of all 
classes in the state to maintain the constitu¬ 
tion. 

Enough of the manner in which a con¬ 
stitutional government, and in which the 
so-called aristocracies ought to be framed. 


12 . The Best State 

In all arts and sciences which embrace the 
whole of any subject, and do not come into 
hfdng in a fragmentary way, it is the prov¬ 
ince of a single art or science to consider all 
that appertains to a single subject. For ex¬ 


ample, the art of gymnastic considers not 
only (he suitableness of different modes of 
training to different bodies {2) but what 
sort is absolutely the best (1); (for the ab¬ 
solutely best must suit that which is by 
nature best and best furnished w'ith the 
means of life), and also what common form 
of training is adapted to the great majority 
of men (4). And if a man does not desire 
the best habit of body, or the greatest skill 
in gymnastics, which might be attained by 
him, still the trainer or the teacher of gym¬ 
nastic should be able to impart any lower 
degree of either (3). The same principle 
equally holds in medicine and ship-building, 
and the making of clothes, and in the arts 
generally. 

Hence it is obvious that government too 
is the subject of a single science, which has 
to consider what government is best and of 
what sort it must be, to be most in ac 
cordance with our aspirations, if there were 
no external impediment, and also what kind 
of government is adapted to particular 
states. For the best is of‘en unattainable 
and therefore the true legi.'^lators and slates 
man ought to be acquainted, not only with 
(1) ihat which is best in the abstract, but 
also with (2) that which is best relatively 
to circumstances. Wc should be able further 
to say how a state may be constituted undei 
any given conditions (3); both how it is 
originally formed and, when formed, how' it 
may be longest preserved; the supposed 
state being so far from having the l)e.si 
constitution that it is unprovided even wdth 
the conditions necessary for the best; 
neither is it the best under the circum¬ 
stances, but of an inferior type. 

He ought, moreover, to know (4) the 
form of government which is best suited to 
states in general; for political writers, al¬ 
though they have excellent ideas, are often 
unpractical. Wc should consider, not only 
what form of government is best, but also 
w'hat is possible and what is easily attain¬ 
able by all. There are some who w’ould have 
none but the mo.st perfect; for this many 
natural ad\ tages are required. Others, 
again, speak of a more attainable form, and, 
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although they reject the constitution un( (i 
• which they are Jiving, they extol some one 
in particular, for example the Lacedae¬ 
monian. Any change of government which 
has to be introduced should be one which 
men, starting from their existing constitu¬ 
tions, will be both willing and able to adopt, 
since there is quite as much trouble in the 
reformation of an old constitution as in 
the establishment of a new one, just as to 
unlearn is as hard as to learn. And there¬ 
fore, in addition to the qualiheations of the 
statesman already mentioned, he should be 
able to find remedies for the defects of exist¬ 
ing constitutions, as has been said before. 
This he cannot do unless he knows how 
many forms of government there are. Ii is 
often supposed that there is only one kind 
of democracy and one of oligarchy. But thi.s 
is a mistake; and, in order to avoid such 
mistakes, we must ascertain w’hat differ¬ 
ences there are in the constitutions of states, 
and in how many ways they arc combined 
Tile same political insight will enable a man 
to know which laws are the best, and which 
are suited to different constitutions; for 
the laws are, and ought to be, reljtive to 
the constitution, and not the constitution 
to the laws. A comstitulion is the organiza¬ 
tion of offices in a state, and determines 
what is to be the governing body, and what 
is the end of each community. But laws are 
not to be confounded with the principles of 
the constitution; they are the rules accord-^ 
ing to which the magistrates should ad¬ 
minister the state, and proceed against of¬ 
fenders. So that we must know the varieties, 
and the number of varieties, of each form 
of government, if only with a view to mak¬ 
ing laws. For the same laws cannot be 
equally suited to all oligarchies or to all 
democracies, since there is certainly more 
than one form both of democracy and of 
oligarchy. 

13. Political Moderation and 
Stability: The Middle Classes 

We have now to inquire what is the best 
constitution for most states, and the best 


IPV for inosf nir/i, neither :issuming a stanch 
ard of virtue which is above ordinary per¬ 
sons, nor an education which is exceptionally 
favoured by nature and circumstances, nor 
yet an ideal state which is an a.'.pirat/on 
only, but having regard to the life in which 
the majority are abb' to share, and to the 
form of government which slates in general 
can attain. As to th(»-c aristocracies, as they 
are called of which we vere just now speak¬ 
ing, they cither li^ bi^yond the possibilities 
of the greater number of states, or they 
approximate (o the so-called constitutional 
government, and therefore nerd no sepa¬ 
rate discussion. And in fact thi* (lan liision 
at wliic h we arrive respecting all these forms 
re.sts ifjion (he .‘■•ami' grounds. For if what 
wa.'5 said in the Ethics is true, tli.at the 
hapjw life i.s the life at cording to virtue 
lived without impediment, and that virtue 
I.s a mean, then the life which is in a mean, 
and in ,i mean .».inahlc by every c»nc. mu.st 
he the hc.st. And (he same f)rinci[>!es of vir¬ 
tue and vice are characteristic of Lilies and 
of constitutions; for the constitution is in 
a figure the life of the city. 

Now in all states there are three ele¬ 
ments: one cJa.ss is very rich, another very 
poor, and a third in a mean. It is admitted 
that moderation and the mean are best, 
and therefore it will clearly be best to pos¬ 
sess the gifts of fortune in moderation; for 
in that condition of life men are most ready 
to follow rational principle. But he who 
greatly excels in beauty, strength, birth, or 
w^calth, or on the other hand w^ho is very 
poor, or very weak, or very much disgraced, 
finds it difficult to follow rational principle. 

Of these two the one sort grow into vio¬ 
lent and great criminals, the others into 
rogues and p<*tty rascals. And two sorts of 
offences correspond to them, the one com¬ 
mitted from violence, the other from ro¬ 
guery. Again, the middle class is least likely 
to shrink from rule, or to be over-ambitiou.s 
for it; both of which are injuries to the 
state. Again, those who have too much of 
the goods of fortune, strength, wealth, 
friends, and the like, are neither willing nor 
able to submit to authority. The evil begins 
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at home; for when they are boys, by reason 
of the luxury in which they are brought up, 
they never learn, even at school, the habit 
of obedience. On the other hand, the very 
poor, who are in the opposite extreme, are 
too degraded. So that the one class cannot 
obey, and cai only rule despotically; the 
other knows not how to command and must 
be ruled like slaves. Thus arises a city, not 
of freemen, but of masters and slaves, the 
one despising, the other envying; and noth¬ 
ing can be more fatal to friendship and good 
fellowship in states than this: for good fel¬ 
lowship springs from friendship; when men 
arc at enmity with one another, they would 
rather not even share the same path. But a 
city ought to be composed, as far as pos¬ 
sible, of equals and similars; and these are 
generally the middle classes. Wherefore the 
city which is composed of middle-class citi¬ 
zens is necessarily best constituted in re¬ 
spect of the elements of which we say the 
fabric of the state naturally consists. And 
this is the class of citizens which is most 
secure in a state, for they do not, like the 
poor, covet their neighbours’ goods; nor do 
others covet theirs, as the poor covet the 
goods of the rich; and as they neither plot 
against others, nor are themselves plotted 
against, they pass through life safely. Wisely 
then did Phocylides pray—“Many things 
are best in the mean; I desire to be of a 
middle condition in my city.” 

Thus it is manifest that the best political 
community is formed by citizens of the 
middle class, and that those states are likely 
to be well-administered, in which the middle 
class is large, and stronger if possible than 
both the other classes, or at any rate than 
either singly; for the addition of the mid¬ 
dle class turns the scale, and prevents either 
of the extremes from being dominant. 
Great then is the good fortune of a state 
in which the citizens have a moderate and 
sufficient property; for where some possess 
much, and the others nothing, there may 
arise an extreme democracy, or a pure oli¬ 
garchy; or a tyranny may grow out of either 
extreme—either out of the most rampant 
democracy, or out of an oligarchy; but it 


is not so likely to arise out of the middle 
constitutions and those akin to them. I will 
explain the reason oi this hereafter, when 
I speak of the revolutions of states. The 
mean condition of states is clearly best, for 
no other is free from faction; and where the 
middle class is large, there are least likely 
to be factions and dissensions. For a similar 
reason large states are less liable to faction 
than small ones, because in them the middle 
class is large; whereas in small states it is 
easy to divide all the citizens into two classes 
who arc either rich or poor, and to leave 
nothing in the middle. And democracies are 
safer and more permanent than oligarchies, 
becau.^e they have a middle class which is 
more numerous and has a greater share in 
the government; for when there is no mid¬ 
dle class, and the poor greatly exceed in 
number, troubles arise, and the state soon 
comes to an end. A proof of the superiority 
of the middle class is that the best legisla¬ 
tors have been of a middle condition; for 
example, Solon, as his own verses testify; 
and Lycurgus, for he was not a king; and 
Charondas. and almost all legislators. 

These considerations will hJp us to un¬ 
derstand why most governn.' nts a^e either 
democratical or oligarchical. The reason is 
that the middle class is .seldom nurnf'rous in 
them, and whichever party, whether the 
rich or the common people, transgresses the 
mean and ; predominates, draws the constitu¬ 
tion its own way, and thus arises either oli¬ 
garchy or democracy. There is another 
reason—the poor and the rich quarrel with 
one another, and whichever side gets the 
better, instead of establishing a just or pop¬ 
ular government, regards political suprem¬ 
acy as the prize of victory, and the one 
party sets up a democracy and the other an 
oligarchy. Further, both the parties which 
had the supremacy in Hellas looked only to 
the interest of their own form of govern¬ 
ment, and established in states, the one, de¬ 
mocracies, and the other, oligarchies; they 
thought of their own advantage, of the pub¬ 
lic not at all. For these reasons the middle 
form of government has rarely, if ever, 
existed, and among a very few only. One 
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man alone of all who ever ruled in Hellas 
was induced to give this middle constitution 
to states. But it has now become a habit 
among the citizens of states, not even to 
care about equality; all men are seeking for 
dominion, or, if conquered, are willing to 
submit. 

What then is the best form of govern- 
jnetU, and what makes it the best, is evi¬ 
dent; and of other constitutions, since we 
say that there are many kinds of democracy 
and many of oligarchy, it is not difficult 
to see which has the first and which the 
second or any other place in the order of 
e.xcellence, now that we have determined 
which i.s the best For that which is nearest 
to the best must of necessity be better, and 
that which is furthest from it worse, if we 
are judging af>solutely and not relatively 
to given cejnditions. I say “relatively to 
given conditions,” since a particular govern¬ 
ment may be preferable, but another form 
may be better for some people. 


M. Causes of Revolution 

In considering how dissensions and po¬ 
litical revoluticjn.N arise, we must first of all 
ascertain the beginnings and causes of them 
whith affect constitutions generally. They 
may be said to be three in number; and we 
ha\'e now to give an outline of each. We 
want to know (1) what is the feeling? (2) 
w'hat are the motives of those who make 
them? (3) whence arise political disturb¬ 
ances and quarrels? The universal and chief 
cause of this revolutionary feeling has been 
already mentioned; viz. the desire of equal¬ 
ity. when men think that they are equal to 
others who have more than themselves; or, 
again, the desire of inequality and superi¬ 
ority, when conceiving them.selves to be 
superior they think that they have not more 
but the same or less than their inferiors; 
pretensions which may and may not be 
just. Inferiors revolt in order that they 
may be equal, and equals that they may be 
superior. Such is the state of mind wl^ch 


creates revolutions. The motives for mak¬ 
ing them are the desire of gain and honour, 
or the fear of dishonour and loss; the au¬ 
thors of them want to divert punishment or 
dishonour from themselves or their friends. 
The causes and reasons of revolutions, 
whereby men are themselves affected in the 
way described, and about the things which 
I have mentioned, viewed in one way may 
be regarded as seven, and in another as more 
than seven. Two of them have been already 
noticed: but they act in a different man¬ 
ner, for men are excited against one an¬ 
other by the love of gain and honour—not, 
as in the case which I have just supposed, 
in order to obtain them for themselves, but 
at seeing others, justly or unjustly, engross¬ 
ing them. Other causes are imsolencc, fear, 
excessive [)redominance, contempt, dispro¬ 
portionate increase in some part of the 
state; causes of another .sort are election in¬ 
trigues. card ^ess. neglect about Irities, 
di.ssimilanty of elements. 

JS, How to Prevent Revolution 

We have next to consider what means 
there are ot preserving constitutions in gen¬ 
eral. and in particular cases. In the first 
place it is ev^ident that if we know (he causes 
which destroy constitutions, we also* know 
the causes which preserve them; for op- 
poMte.s produce oppo.sites. and destruction 
is the opposite of preservation.' 

In all well-attempered governments there 
is nothing which should be more jealously 
namfained than the spirit of obedience to 
law, more especially in small malter.s; for 
tran.sgression creeps in unperceived and at 
ruins the state, just as the constant re¬ 
currence of small expenses in time eats up 
a fortune. The expense does not take place 
all at once, and therefore is not observed; 
the mind is deceived, as in the fallacy which 
says that “if each part is little, then the 
whole is little.” And this is true in one way, 
but not in another, for the whole and the 
all are not little, although they are made 
up of littles. 
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In the first place, then, men should guard 
against the beginnings of change, and in the 
second place they should not rely upon the 
political devices of which I have already 
spoken invented only to deceive the people, 
for they are proved^^by experience to be use¬ 
less. Further, we note that oligarchies as 
well as aristocracies may last, not from any 
inherent stability in such forms of govern¬ 
ment, but because the rulers are on good 
terms both with the unenfranchised and 
with the governing classes, not maltreating 
any who are excluded from the govern¬ 
ment, but introducing into it the leading 
.spirits among them, lliey should never 
wrong the ambitious in a matter of honour, 
or the common people in a matter of 
money; and they should treat one another 
and their fellow-citizens in a spirit of equal¬ 
ity. I’he equality which the Iriends of de¬ 
mocracy seek to establish for the multitude 
is not only just but likewise expedient 
among equals. Hence, if the governing class 
are Jiamorous, many democratic institu¬ 
tions are useful; for example, the restric¬ 
tion of the tenure cf offices to six months, 
that all those who are of equal rank may 
•Miivc in them. Indeed, equals or peers when 
they are numerous become a kind of democ¬ 
racy, and therefore demagogues are very 
likely to arise among them, as I have already 
remarked. The short (enure of office pre¬ 
vents oligarchies and aristocracies from fall¬ 
ing into the hands of families; it is not 
easy for a person to do any great harm 
when his tenure of office is short, whereas 
long possession begets tyranny in oligar¬ 
chies and democracies. For the aspirants to 
tyranny are either the principal men of the 
state, who in democracies are demagogues 
and in oligarchies members of ruling hou.ses, 
or those who hold great offices, and have a 
long tenure of them. 

Constitutions are preserved when their 
destroyers are at a distance, and sometimes 
also because they are near, for the fear of 
them makes the government keep in hand 
the constitution. Wherefore the ruler who 
has a care of the constitution should invent 
terrors, and bring distant dangers near, in 


order that the citizens may be on their 
guard, and, like sentinels in a night-watch, 
never relax their attention. He should en¬ 
deavour too by help of the laws to control 
the contentions and quarrels of the notables, 
and to prevent those who have not hitherto 
taken part in them from catching the spirit 
of contention. No ordinary man can dis¬ 
cern the beginning of evil, but only the true 
statesman. 

As to the change produced in oligarchies 
and constitutional governments by the al¬ 
teration of the qualification, when this 
arises, not out of any variation in the quali¬ 
fication but only out of the increase of 
money, it is well to compare the general 
valuation of property with that of past 
years, annually in those cities in which the 
census is taken aririualiy, and in larger cities 
every third or tifth year. If the whole is 
many times greater or man\' times less than 
when the ratings recognized by the constitu¬ 
tion were fixed, there should be power given 
by law to raise or lower the qualification 
as the amount is greater oc less. Where this 
is not done a constitutional government 
passes into an oligarchy, and an oligarchy 
is narrowed to a rule of families; or in the 
opposite case constitutional government 
becomes democracy, and oligarchy either 
constitutional government or democracy. 

It is a principle common to democracy, 
oligarchy, and ev’ery other form of govern- 
ment not to allow the disproportionate in¬ 
crease of any citizen, but to give moderate 
honour for a long time rather than great 
honour for a short time. For men are easily 
spoilt; not every one can bear prosperity. 
But if this rule is not observed, at any rate 
the honours which are given all at once 
should be taken away by degree.s and not 
all at once. Especially should the laws pro¬ 
vide against any one having too much 
power, whether derived from friends or 
money; if he has, he should be, sent clean 
out of the country. And since innovations 
creep in through the private life of individu¬ 
als also, there ought to be a magistracy 
which will have an eye to those whose life 
is not in harmony with the government, 
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whether oligarchy or democracy or any 
other. And for a like reason an increase of 
prosperity in any part of the state should 
be carefully watched. The proper remedy 
for this evil is always to give the manage¬ 
ment of affairs and otliccs of state to oppo¬ 
site elements; such opposites arc the virtu¬ 
ous and the many, or the rich and the pwor. 
Another way is to combine the poor and 
the rich in one body, or to increase 
the middle class: thus an end will be put 
to the revolutions which arise from in¬ 
equality. 

But above all every state should be so 
administered and so regulated by law that 
its magistrates cannot possibly make money. 
In oligarchies special precautions should be 
used against this evil. For the people do not 
take any great offence at being kept out of 
the government—indeed they are rather 
pleased than otherwise at having leisure for 
their private business—but what irritates 
them is to think that their rulers are steal¬ 
ing the public money; th^n they are doubly 
annoyed; for they lose both honour and 
profit. If office brought no profit, then and 
then only could democracy and aristocracy 
be combined; for both notables and people 
might have their wishes gratified. All would 
be able to hold oflicc, which is the aim of 
democracy, and the notables would be mag¬ 
istrates, which is the aim of aristocracy. 
And this result may be accomplished when 
there is no pos-sibility of making money 
out of the offices; for the poor will not want 
to have them when there is nothing to be 
gained from them—they would rather be 
attending to their own concerns; and the 
rich, who do not want money from the pub¬ 


lic treasury, will be able to take them; and 
so the poor will keep to their work and 
grow rich, and the notables will not be gov¬ 
erned by the lower class. In order to avoid 
peculation of the public money, the transfer 
of the revenue should be made at a general 
assembly of the citizens, and duplicates of 
the accounts deposited with the different 
brotherhoods, companies, and tribes. And 
honours should be given by law to magis¬ 
trates who have the reputation of being in¬ 
corruptible. In democracies the rich should 
be spared ; not only should their property 
not be divided, but their incomes also, 
which in some staies are taken from them 
imperceptibly, should be protected. It is a 
good thing to prevent the wealthy citizens, 
even if they are willing, from undertaking 
expensive and useless public services, such 
as the giving of choruses, torch-races, and 
the like. In an oligarchy, on the other hand, 
great care shot: ’ be taken of the poor, and 
lucrative offices should go to them; if any 
of the wealthy classes insult them, the of¬ 
fender should be punished more severely 
than if he had WTonged one of his own class. 
Provision .should be made that estates pass 
by inheritance and not by gift, and no per¬ 
son should have more than one inheritance; 
for in this way properties will be equalized, 
and more of the poor rise to competency. It 
is also expedient both in a democracy and 
in an oligarchy to assign to those who have, 
les- share in the government (i. e. j^to the 
rich in a democracy and to the poor in an 
oligarchy) an equality or preference in all 
but the principal offices of state. The latter 
should be entrusted chiefly or only to mem¬ 
bers of the governing class. 
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W HEN Greece was politically and militarily subjugated by the Macedonian 
monarchy, Greek civilization continued to dominate the new and larger 
horizons of empire; Aristotle's tutoring of Alexander symbolically represented 
the fact that Greece was still the mistress of the world in the realm of thought, 
though deprived of independence in the realm of political action. But so difficult 
was the adaptation of Greeks to the new dimensions of political organization 
that Aristotle still discussed the city-state as the only imaginable form of state 
at the very time when it was rapidly becoming a thing of the past. The Greek 
city-state was never to recover its vitality; the only change during the two cen¬ 
turies following Aristotle was the substitution of Rome for Macedon. 

Some Greek statesmen tried to maintain a precarious neutrality in the 
struggle of Rome and Macedon, but with no success. Shortly after the conquest 
of Macedon by Rome, one thousand distinguished Greeks were deported to 
Rome as political prisoners, to await trial against them; no trial was ever held, 
and after seventeen years the surviving three hundred exiles were finally released. 

Among the deported was Polybius (204-122 b. c.), a promising young states¬ 
man who had rendered illustrious public service to the Achaean League, a con¬ 
federation of city-states, and the chief political power in Greece at that time. 
In Rome, Polybius became acquainted with the leading families; in this and 
other ways he was able to observe the inner workings of Roman politics at home 
and abroad. Personal ties of friendship with top political figures, intellectual 
curiosity concerning the growth of Rome from a small city to the dominant 
world power, and admiration for Roman civil and military statesmanship turned 
him into a friend and ally of Rome. He traveled widely in military and diplo- 
uiatic missions, in Europe as well as in Asia and Africa. His rich practical and 
scholarly experience is reflected in his Histories, written in forty books, of which 
the first five are fully preserved, and the remaining thirty-five in fragments. 

Next to Herodotus and Thucydides, Polybius is recognized as the greatest 
Greek historian. His work is the first universal history WTitten by a student of 
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politics, for he had the Greek intellectual background of keen observation and 
philosophical analysis, as well as firsthand experience of world affairs which at 
that lime only long and intimate association with Roman politics and statesman¬ 
ship could give. His work centers on a relatively short period, the fifty-three years 
from the Second Punic War (219 b. c.) to the conquest of Macedon by Rome 
(167 B. c.), hut it is the critical period of the rise of Rome from a small state to 
world hegemony. 

Polybius was the first to apply the institutional method to the study of 
politics and, more particularly, to relate foreign policy to domestic policies and 
practices. 1'he more lie studied the nature and evolution of Roman political in¬ 
stitutions, the more he became convinced that Rome's rise to world supremacy 
was the work, not of a few heroic individuals or of great military leaders, but 
of the less visible and less dramatic force of high political standards and prac¬ 
tices. Whereas Plato and Aristotle had studied political institutions in relation 
to the good life of the community and the individual—assuming a Greek world 
in which small, self-sufficient city-states existed sicje by side without a great 
deal of mutual interference—Polybius was the first to examine the institutional 
fabric of a state as the chief determining factor in the formation of national 
strength. 

Polybius thought that the secret of Roman political health lay in the prin¬ 
ciple o^ the mixed constitution. Aristotle had clearly suggested this principle, 
but in a more social and economic sense: the mixture was one of social and eco¬ 
nomic groups and classes, and not of branches of government, and his system of 
constitutional government (polity) was based on the principles of the wealth 
of the few and freedom of the many (poor). By contrast, Polybius' idea of the 
mixed constitution implies a blend of different principles of government au¬ 
thority. Following Aristotle, Polybius saw in monarchy, aristocracy, and de¬ 
mocracy the three chief forms of government, and, even more keenly than 
Aristotle, he was aware that each form carried within itself the seed of its own 
degeneration, if ft were allowed to operate without checks and balances provided 
by its opposing principles. Monarchy could easily become tyranny, aristocracy 
sink into oligarchy, and democracy turn into ob rule of force and violence. In 
the Roman constitution Polybius believed he found the near-perfect balance be¬ 
tween these three principles: the consuls represented the monarchical principle; 
the senate, the aristocratic one; and the popular assemblies, the democratic. 

Polybius describes in detail how the natural tendency of each of the three 
basic powers of government is to check and balance the two others, so that 
''none of the three is absolute, but the purpose of one can be counterworked and 
thwarted by the others," and "any aggressive impulse is sure to be checked." 

This system of checks and balances must have appeared to many contempo¬ 
raries of Polybius—friends and enemies of Roman power—to have an inevitably 
divisive effect on the internal unity of the state and its capacity to act. Polybius 
says that, on the contrary, the method of checks and balances “is adequate to 
all emergencies, so that it is impossible to find a better political system than 
this." Whenever the menace of a common danger from abroad compels the vari¬ 
ous branches of government ‘to act in concord and suppo^: each other, so great 
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does the strength of the state become, that nothing which is requisite can be 
neglected, as all are zealously competing in devising means of meeting the need 
of the hour, nor can any decision arrived at fail to be executed promptly, as all 
are cooperating both in public and in private to the accomplishment of the task 
they have set themselves; and consequently this peculiar form of constitution 
possesses an irresistible power of attaining every object upon which it is re¬ 
solved.’’ Dictators have lost many wars against constitutionally governed states 
because they find it difficult, accustomed as they are to the fetish of unity and 
uniformity, to comprehend the inner reservoirs of strength that lie behind the 
apparent divisions and quarrels of free peoples. 

Polybius knows, however, that no political system can in itself guarantee 
the growth and vitality of the state, and that ultimately the quality of the 
people, particularly its leaders and officials, will determine the issue of strength 
and survival. He compares the lax standards of value in Carthage, where ‘‘noth¬ 
ing which results in profit is regarded as disgraceful,” with Roman standards, 
which condemn “unscrupulous gain from forbidden sources.” More specifi¬ 
cally, “at Carthage candidates for office practise open bribery, whereas at Rome 
death is the penalty for it.” Polybius idealizes perhaps the political morals of his 
Roman conquerors, but the general principle he states is as valid today as in his 
own time. 

Polybius’ influence on Cicero assured him of a popular audience in anti¬ 
quity, and later on, too, because Cicero was for a long time one of the most widely 
read ancient authors. In the Middle Ages, Polybius’ main ideas are traceable in 
thinkers as diverse as Marsilio of Padua and St. Thomas of Aquinas, and in the 
modern era Locke and Montesquieu added new weight to the doctrine of the 
balance of powers. In the history of the United States, in particular, Polybius 
played an important intellectual role in the drafting of the Constitution. The 
political leaders of that formative era, Jefferson, Adams, and many others, were 
thoroughly familiar with Polybius, and they used his ideas in framing a Constitu¬ 
tion based on the principle of checks and balances, of liberty through limited 
government. 
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2, The Forms oj State 

Jn the rase of those Greek states which 
have often risen to greatness and have often 
experienced a complete change of fortune, 
it is an easy matter both to describe their 
past and to pronounce as to their future. 
For there is no difficulty in reporting (be 
known facts, and it is not hard to foretell 
the future by inference from the past. But 
about the Roman state it is neither at all 
easy to explain the present situation owing 
to the complicated character of the consti¬ 
tution, nor to foretell the future owing to 
our ignorance of the peculiar features of 
public and private life at Rome in the past. 
Particular attention and study are therefore 
required if one wishes to attain a clear gen¬ 
eral view of the distinctive qualities of their 
constitution. 

Most of those whose object it has been to 
instruct us methodically concerning such 
matters, distinguish three kinds of constitu¬ 
tions, w'hich they call kingship, aristocracy, 
and democracy. Now we should, I think, 
be quite justified in asking them to enlighten 
us as to w’hether they represent these three 
to be the sole varieties or rather to be the 
best; for in either case my opinion is that 
they are wrong. For it is evident that we 
must regard as the best constitution a com¬ 
bination of all these three varieties, since we 
have had proof of this not only theoreti- 

♦ From Polybius, The Histories (trans. W. R. 
Palon, Loeb Classical Library, Harvard Univer- 
flty Press, 1923), Vol. III. By permission. 


cally but by actual experience, Lycurgus 
having been the first to draw up a.constitu¬ 
tion—that of Sparta—on this principle. Nor 
on the other hand can we admit that these 
are the only three varieties; for we have 
witnessed monarchical and tyrannical gov¬ 
ernments, which w’hile they differ very 
widely from kingship, yet bear a certain re¬ 
semblance to it, this being the reason why 
monarchs in general falsely assume and use, 
as far as they can, the regal title. There have 
also been .several oligarchical constitutions 
which seem to bear some likeness to aristo¬ 
cratic ones, though the divergence is, gen¬ 
erally, as wide as possible. The same holds 
good about democracies. The truth of what 
I say is evident from the following consider¬ 
ations. It is by no means every monarchy 
which we can call straight off a kingship, 
but only that which is voluntarily accepted 
by the subjects and where they are governed 
rather by an appeal to their reason than by 
fear and force. Nor again can we style every 
oligarchy an aristocracy, but only that 
where the government is in the hands of a 
.selected body of the justest and wisest men. 
Similarly that is no true democracy in which 
the whole crowd of citizens is free to do 
whatever they wish or purpose, but when, 
in a community where it is traditional and 
customary to reverence the gods, to hon¬ 
our our parents, to respect our elders, and-' 
to obey the laws, the will of the greater 
number prevails, this is to be called a de¬ 
mocracy. We should therefore assert that 
there arc six kinds of governments, the three 
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above .mentioned which are in everyone's 
mouth and the three which are naturally 
allied to them, I mean monarchy, oligarchy, 
and mob-rule. Now the first of these to come 
into being is monarchy, its growth being 
natural and unaided; and next arises king- 
ship derived from monarchy by the aid of 
art and by the correction of defects. Mon¬ 
archy first changes into its vicious allied 
form, tyranny; and next, the abolishment 
of both gives birth to aristocracy. Aristoc¬ 
racy by its very nature degenerates into 
oligarchy; and when the commons inflamed 
by anger take vengeance on this govern¬ 
ment for its unjust rule, democracy comes 
into being; and in due course the licence 
and lawlessness of this form of government 
produces mob-rule to complete the series. 
The truth of what I have just said wnll be 
quite clear to anyone who pays due atten¬ 
tion to such beginnings, origins, and changes 
as are in each case natural. For he alone 
who has seen how each form naturally arises 
and develops, will be able to .see when, 
how, and where the growth, perfection, 
change and end of each are likely to occur 
again. And it is to the Roman constitution 
above all that this method, I think, may be 
succe.ssfully applied, since from the outset 
its formation and growth have been due to 
natural causes. 


2 . The Causes 0 } Political Change 

Perhaps this theory of the natural trans¬ 
formations into each other of the different 
forms of government is more elaborately 
set forth by Plato and certain other philoso¬ 
phers; but as the arguments are subtle and 
are stated at great length, they are beyond 
the reach of all but a few. I therefore will 
attempt to give a short summary, of the 
theory, as far as I consider it to apply to 
the actual history of facts and to appeal to 
the common intelligence of mankind. For 
if there appear to be certain omissions in 
my general exposition of it, the detailed dis¬ 
cussion which follows will afford the reader 


ample compensation for any difficulties now 
left unsolved. 

What then are the beginnings I speak of 
and what is the first origin of political so¬ 
cieties? When owing to floods, famines, fail¬ 
ure of crops or other such causes there oc¬ 
curs such a destruction of the human race 
as tradition tells us has more than once hap¬ 
pened, and as we must believe wnll often 
happen again, all arts and crafts perishing 
at the same time, then in the course of time, 
when springing from the survivors as from 
seeds men have again increased in numbers 
and just like, other animals form herds— 
it being a matter of course that they too 
should herd together with those of their 
kind owing to their natural weakness—it is 
a necessar>’ consequence that the man w^ho 
excels in bodily strength and in courage will 
lead and rule over the rest. We observ'c and 
should regard as a most genuine work of na¬ 
ture this very phenomenon in the case of 
the other animals which act purely by in¬ 
stinct and among whom the strongest are 
always indi-sputabiy the masters—I sjjeak 
of bulls, boars, cocks, and the like. It is 
probable then that at the beginning men 
lived thus, herding together like animals 
and following the lead of the strongest and 
bravest, the ruler’s strength being here the 
sole limit to his power and the name we 
should give his rule being monarchy. 

But when in time feelings of sociability 
and companionship begin to grow in such 
gatherings of men, then kingship has struck 
root; and the notions of goodness, justice, 
and their opposites begin to arise in men. 
The manner in which these notions come 
into being is as follows. Men being all nat¬ 
urally inclined to sexual intercourse, and the 
consequence of this being the birth of chil¬ 
dren, whenever one of those who have been 
reared does not on growing up show grati¬ 
tude to those who reared him or defend 
them, but on the contrary takes to speaking 
ill of them or ill treating them, it is evident 
that he will displease and offend those who 
have been familiar with his parents and 
have witnessed the care and pains they 
spent on attending to and feeding their chil- 
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dren. For seeing that men are distinguished 
from the other animals by possessing the 
faculty of reason, it is obviously improbable 
that such a difference oi conduct should es¬ 
cape them, as it escapes the other animals: 
the,v will notice the thing and he displeased 
at what is going on, looking to the future 
and retiecting that they may all meet with 
the same treatment. Again when a man who 
has been helped or succoured when in 
danger by another does not show' gratitude 
to his preserver, but even goes to the length 
of attempting to do him injury, it is clear 
that those who become aware of it will nat¬ 
urally be disjdeased and offended by such 
conduct, sharing the resentment of their in¬ 
jured neighbour and imagining themselves 
in the same :ituation. From all this there 
arises in everyone a notion of the meaning 
and theory of duty, which is the begin¬ 
ning and end of justice. Similarly, again, 
when any man is foremost in defending liis 
fellows from danger, and braves and awaits 
the onslaught of the most powerful beasts, 
it is natural that he should receive marks 
of favour and honour from the people, while 
the man who acts in the opposite manner 
will meet with reprobation and dislike. From 
this again some idea of what is base and 
what is noble and of what constitutes the 
difference is likely to arise among the peo¬ 
ple; and noble conduct will be admired and 
imitated because it is advantageous, while 
base conduct w'ill be avoided. Now when the 
leading and most powerful man among the 
people always throws the weight of his 
authority on the side of the notions on such 
matters which generally prevail, and when 
in the opinion of his subjects he apportions 
rewards and penalties according to desert, 
they yield obedience to him no longer be¬ 
cause they fear his force, but rather because 
their judgement approves him; and they join 
in maintaining his rule even if he is quite 
enfeebled by age, defending him with one 
consent and battling against those who con¬ 
spire to overthrow his rule. Thus by in¬ 
sensible degrees the monarch becomes a 
king, ferocity and force having yielded the 
supremacy to reason. 


Thus is formed naturally among men the 
first notion of goodness and justice, and 
their opposites; this is the beginning and 
birth of true kingship. For the people main¬ 
tain the supreme power not only in the 
hands of these men themselves, but in those 
of their descendants, from the conviction 
that those born from and reared by such 
men will also have principles like to theirs. 
And if they ever are displeased with the 
descendants, they now choose their kings 
and rulers no longer for their bodily strength 
and brute courage, but for the excellency of 
their judgement and reasoning powers, as 
they have gained experience from actual 
facts of the difference between the one class 
of qualities and the other. In old times, 
then, those who had once been chosen to 
the royal office continued to hold it until 
they grew old, fortifying and enclosing fine 
strongholds with walls and acquiring lands, 
in the one case for the sake of the security 
of their subjects and in the other to provide 
them with abundance of the necessities of 
life. And while pursuing these aims, they 
were exempt from all vituperation or jeal¬ 
ousy, as neither in their dress nor in their 
food and drink did they make any great 
distinction, but lived very much like every¬ 
one else, not keeping apart from the people. 
But when they received the office by heredi¬ 
tary succession and found their safety now 
provided for, and more than sufficient pro¬ 
vision of food, they gave way to their appe¬ 
tites owing to this superabundance, and 
came to think that the rulers must be dis¬ 
tinguished from their subjects by a peculiar 
dress, that there should be a peculiar luxury 
and variety in the dressing and serving of 
their viands, and that they should meet 
with no denial in the pursuit of their 
amours, however lawless. These habits hav¬ 
ing given rise in the one case to envy and 
offence and in the other to an outburst of 
haired and passionate resentment, the king- 
ship changed into a tyranny; the first steps 
towards its overthrow were taken by the 
subjects, and conspiracies began to be 
formed. These conspiracies were not the 
work of the worst men, but of the noblest. 
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most high-spirited, and most courageous, 
because such men are least able to brook 
the insolence of princes I'he people now 
having got leaders, would combine with 
flumi against the ruling powers lor the 
reasons I stated above; kingship and mon¬ 
archy would be utterly al.»olished, and in 
their pku e aristocracy would begin to grow, 
l or the commons, as if bound to pay at 
once their debt of gratitude to aholisbers 
of monarchy, would make them their leaders 
and entrust their destinies to them. At first 
these chiefs gladly assumed this charge and 
regarded nothing as of greater importance 
than the common intcrt\sf, adjninistering the 
private and public affairs of the people with 
paternal soheitude. But here again when 
children inherited this position of authority 
from their fathers, having no ex{>erience of 
mi>fortunc and none at all of civil equality 
and liberty of speech, and having been 
brought up from the cradle amid the evi¬ 
dences of the power and high position of 
their fathers, they abandoned themselves 
some to greed of gain and unscrupulous 
money-making, others to indulgence in wine 
and the convivial excess which accompanies 
it, and others again to the violation of 
women and the rape of boys; and thus con¬ 
verting (he ari.stocracy into an oligarchy 
arou.scd in the peof)le feelings similar to 
those of which I just spoke, and in con.se- 
quence met with the same di.sastrous end as 
the tyrant. For whenever anyone who has 
noticed the jealou.sy and hatred with which 
they are regarded by the citizens, has the 
courage to speak or act against the chiefs 
of the state he has the whole mas.s of the 
people ready to back him. Next, when they 
have either killed or banished the oligarchs, 
they no longer venture to set a king over 
them, as they still remember with terror 
the injustice they suffered from the former 
ones, nor can they entrust the government 
with confidence to a select few, with the 
evidence before them of their recent error 
in doing so. Thus the only hope still sur¬ 
viving unimpaired is in themselves, and to 
this they resort, making the state a democ¬ 
racy instead of oligarchy and assuming 


the responsibility for the conduct of affaii> 
Then as long as some of those survive who 
experienced the evils of oligarchical do¬ 
minion. they are well pleased with the 
present form of government, and set a high 
value on equality and freedom of speech. 
But when a new generation arises and the 
democracy falls into the hands of the grand- 
cliildren of its founders, they have become 
accustomed to freedom and equality that 
they no longer value them, and begin to 
aim at pre-eminence; and it i.s chiclly those 
of ample fortune who fall into this erro» 
So when they begin to lust for power and 
cannot attain it through fhemsclve.s or their 
own goo<i qualities, they ruin their estates, 
temt>ling and corrupting the people in t'very 
possible way. And hence when by their fool 
i.sh thirst for repufarion they have created 
among the masses an api>ctite for gifts and 
the habit of receiving them, democracy in 
its turn is abolished and change.s into a rule 
of force and violence. For the people, hav¬ 
ing grown accustomed to feed at the ex¬ 
pense of others and to depend for their live¬ 
lihood on the property of others, as soon as 
they find a leader who is enterprising but is 
e.xcludcd from the honours of ofTice by his 
penury, institute the rule of violence; and 
now uniting their forces massacre, banish, 
and plunder, until they degenerate again 
into perfect savages and find once more a 
master and monarch. 

Such is the cycle of political revolution, 
the course appointed by nature in wdiich 
con.stitutions change, di.sappear, and finally 
return to the point from which they startl'd 
Anyone who clearly perceives this may in 
deed in sp)eaking of the future of an> stale 
he wrong in his estimate of the time the 
process will take, but if his judgement is not 
tainted by animosity or jealousy, he will 
very seldom be mistaken as to the stage 
of growth or decline it has reached, and as 
to the form into which it will change. And 
especially in the case of the Roman state 
will this method enable us to arrive at a 
knowledge of its formation, growth, and 
greatest perfection, and likewise of the 
change for the w'orse w’hich is sure to follow 
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some day. Tor, as I said, this state, more 
than any other, has been formed and has 
grown naturally, and will undergo a natural 
decline and change to its contrary. 

At present I will give a brief account of 
the legislation of Lycurgus, a matter not 
alien to my present purpose. Lycurgus had 
perfectly well understood that all the above 
changes take place nece.ssarily and naturally, 
and had taken into con.sideration that every 
variety of constitution which is .simple and 
formed on one principle is precarious, as it 
is soon perverted into the corrupt form 
which is proper to if and naturally follows 
on it For just as rust in the case of iron 
and w'ood-worms and ship-w'orms in the 
case of timber are inbred pests, and these 
substances, even though they escape all ex¬ 
ternal injury, fall a prey to the evils en¬ 
gendered in them, so each constitution has 
a vice engendered in it and inseparable from 
it In kingship it is despotism, in aristocracy 
oligarchy, and in*democracy the savage rule 
of violence; and it is impossible, as 1 said 
ai)Ove, that each of these should not in 
course of time change into this vicious 
form. Lycurgus, then, foreseeing this, did 
not make his constitution simple and uni¬ 
form, but united in it all the good and dis¬ 
tinctive features of the best governments, 
so that none of the principles should grow 
unduly and be i)erverted into its allied evil, 
but that, (he force of eath being neutralized 
by that of the others, neither of them .should 
prevail and outbalance another, but that 
the constitution should remain for h ng in 
a state of equilibrium like a wcll-trinr»med 
boat, kingship being guarded from arrogance 
by the fear of the commons, who were given 
a sufikient share in the government, and 
the commons on the other hand not ven¬ 
turing to treat the kings with contempt from 
fear of the elders, who being selected from 
the best citizens would be sure all of them 
to be always on the side of justice; so that 
that part of the state which was weakest 
owing to its subservience to traditional 
custom, acquired power and weight by the 
support and influence of the elders The 
consequence was that by drawing up his 


constitution thus he preserved liberty at 
Sparta for a longer period than is recorded 
el.sew'here. 

Lycurgus then, foreseeing, by a process 
of reasoning, whence and how events nat¬ 
urally happen, constructed his constitution 
untaught by adversity, but the Romans 
while they have arrived at the same final 
result as regards their form of government, 
have not reached it by any process of rea¬ 
soning, but by the discipline of many strug¬ 
gles and troubles, and always choosing the 
best by the light of the experience gained 
in disaster have thus reached the same re¬ 
sult as Lycurgus, that is to say, the best of 
all existing constitutions. 


5. Advantages oj a Mixed 
Constitution 

The three kinds of government that 1 
spoke of above all shared in the control of 
the Roman state. And such fairness and 
propriety in all respects was shown in the 
use of these three elements for drawing up 
the constitution and in its subsequent ad¬ 
ministration that it was impossible even for 
a native to pronounce with certainty 
whether the whole system w’as aristocratic, 
dcmoeratic, or monarchical. This wus in¬ 
deed only natural. For if one fixed one's 
eyes on the power of the consuls, the con¬ 
stitution seemed completely monarchical 
and royal; if on that of the senate, it seemed 
again to be aristocratic; and when one 
looked at the power of the masses, it seemed 
clearly to be a democracy. The parts of 
the state falling under the control of each 
element were and with a few modifications 
still are as follows. 

The consuls, previous to kading out their 
legions, exercise authority in Rome over all 
public affairs, since all the other magistrates 
except the tribunes are under them and 
bound to obey them, and it is they whip 
introduce embassies to the senate. Besides 
this it is they who consult the senate on 
matters of urgency, they who carr>' out in 
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del ail the provisions of its decrees. Again 
. 1 ^ CMicerns all affairs of state administered 
by the people it is their duty to take these 
under ihcir charge, to summon assemblies, 
to introduce measures, and to preside over 
the execution of the popular decrees. As 
for preparation for war and (he general 
conduct of operations in the* held, here their 
{)Ower is almost uiuon:rolled, for they rue 
eaiiiowercd to make what demands they 
thoose on the allies, to app^vim military trib¬ 
unes, to levy soldiers and select those who 
are httest for service 'I hey also have the 
right of inhicting, when on active service, 
[)uni.shment on arivone under their com¬ 
mand; and they arc authorized lo sf)end 
an\ sum they decide upon from the public 
funds, being accompanied by a quaestor 
who faithfully executes their instructions. 
So that if one looks at tliis part of the ad¬ 
ministration alone, one may reasonalily pro¬ 
nounce the constituflon to he a pure mon¬ 
archy or kingship. 1 may renuirk tlu'it any 
changes in these matters or in others of 
which I am about to speak that may be 
made in present or future time.': do not in 
any way affect the truth of the vieves I here 
state. 

'lu pass to the senate. In the first place 
It has the control of the treasury, all revenue 
and expenditure being regulated by it. For 
with the exception of payments made to 
the consuls, the quaestors are rot allowed 
to disburse for anv particular object with¬ 
out a decree of the senate. And even the 
item of expenditure which is far heavier 
and more important than any other—the 
outlay every five years by the censors on 
public works, whether constructions or re¬ 
pairs—is under the control of the senate, 
which makes a grant to the cen.sors for the 
purpose. Similarly vrrimes committed in 
Italy which require a public investigation, 
such as tre.ison, conspiracy, poisoning, and 
assassination, aic under the jurisdiction of 
the senate. Also if any private person or 
community in Italy is in need of arbitration 
or indeed claims damages oi requires suc¬ 
cour or protection, the senate attends to all 
such matters It also occupies itself with the 


in 

dispatch of all embassies sent to countries 
outside of Italy for the purpose citlier of 
settling differences, or of offering friendly 
advice, or indeed of imposing demand.s, or 
of receiving submission, or of declaring war; 
and in like manner with re.spect to embas¬ 
sies arriving in Rome it decides what re¬ 
ception and what answer should be given to 
them. All these matters are in the bands of 
the senate, nor have the people anything 
whatever to do with them. So that again to 
one re.’iiding in Rome during the absence of 
tie; consuF the constitution appears to be 
entirely aristocratic; and this is the convic¬ 
tion of many Greek states and many of the 
kings, as the senate manages all business 
connected with them. 

After thi> we arc naturally inclined to 
a.sk what p^rt in the constitution is left 
for the {>eo))le, considering that the senate 
controls all the particular matters I men¬ 
tioned, and. what is most important, man¬ 
ages all m.it tens of revenue and cxjxmdi- 
ture, and camsidering that the consuls again 
have uncontrolled authority as regards ar¬ 
maments and operations in the held. But 
nevertheless thert' is a part and a very im¬ 
portant part left for the people. For it is 
the people which alone has the right to con¬ 
fer honours and inflict punishment, the only 
bonds by which kingdoms and states and in 
a wmrd human society in general are held 
together. For where ihe distinction between 
these is overltmked or is observed but ill 
applied, no ahairs can bi [nopeil) admin¬ 
istered. How indeed is this possible when 
good and evil men are held in equal estima¬ 
tion? it is by the people, then, in many 
cases that offences punishable by a hne are 
tried when the accused have held the higli- 
cst office; and they are the only court w^hich 
may try on capital charges. As regards the 
latter they have a practice which is praise¬ 
worthy and should be mentioned. Their 
usage allow^s those on trial for their lives 
when found guilty liberty to depart openly, 
thus inflicting voluntary exile on themselves, 
if even only one of the iribes that pro¬ 
nounce the verdict has not yet voted. Such 
exiles enjoy safety in the territories of Na- 
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pies, Praeijcstc, Tibur, and other civitatcs 
jocderatac. Attain it is the people who be¬ 
stow oOicc on the deserving, the noblest 
reward of virtue in a state; the people have 
the power of approving or rejecting laws, 
nrd wliat is most im[):)rt:mt of all, they 
deliberate on the quest ini. of war and peace. 
Further in the case of alliances, terms of 
peace, and treaties, it is the peotile who 
latify all these or the reverse. Thus here 
again one might plausibly say that the peo¬ 
ple’s share in the government i.s the greatest, 
and tliat the constitution is a democratic 
one. 

Having stated how political power is dis¬ 
tributed among the different parts of the 
state, 1 w’ill now explain how each of the 
three parts is enabled, if they wish, to 
(ounteract or co-operate with the o:hers. 
'Fhe consul, when he leav(‘s with hi.s army 
invested with the powers I mentioned, ap- 
pt'ars indeed to have absolute authority in 
all matters necessary for carrying out his 
purp()->e: but in fact he requires the support 
of the people and the senate, and is not 
able to bring his operations to a conclusion 
without them. For it is obvious that the 
legions require constant supplies, and with¬ 
out the consent of the senate, neither corn, 
clothing, nor pay can be provided; so that 
the commander's plans come to nothing, if 
the senate chooses to be deliberately negli¬ 
gent and obstructive. It also depends on the 
senate whether or not a general can carry 
out completely his conceptions and designs, 
since it has the right of either super.'^eding 
him when his year’s term of oflice has ex¬ 
pired or of retaining him in command. Again 
it is in its power to celebrate with pomp and 
to magnify the successes of a general or on 
the other hand to obscure and belittle them. 
For the processions they call triumphs, in 
which the generals bring the actual spectacle 
of their achievements before the eyes of 
their fellow-citizens, cannot be properly or¬ 
ganized and sometimes even cannot be held 
at all, unless the senate consents and pro¬ 
vides the requisite funds. As for the people 
it is most indispensable for the consuls to 
conciliate them, however far away from 


home they may be; for, as I said, it is the 
people which ratifies or annuls terms ot 
peace and tn'aties, and what is most im¬ 
portant, on laying clown ofhcc ilic con.suls 
arc* obliged to account for their actions to 
the people. So that in no re.'^pect is it safe 
for the consuls to neglc t ki'cping in fa\oui 
w'ilh both the senate and the jieople 

The senate again, which pos^essc's such 
great power, is oi'iliged in the first place to 
pay attention to tlu* commons in public af¬ 
fairs. and respect the wishes of tht‘ people, 
and it cannot carry out inquiries into the 
most grave and important offences against 
the state, punishable with death, and their 
correction, unle.ss the srnatns cojisnltum i.s 
confirmed by the people. The same i.s the 
case in matters which directly affect the sen¬ 
ate itself. For if anyone introducc.s a law 
meant to de{)rive the senate of some of it.s 
traditional authority, or to abolish the 
prrcedence and o.aer distinctions of the 
senators or even to curtail tliem of their 
private fortuiv.s, it is the [)eople alone which 
has tlie j»;A’t‘r of passing or rejecting any 
such mea-ure. .And what is most important 
is tnat if a single one of tie* tribunes inter¬ 
poses. the senate is unaiile to decide finally 
about any matter, an.! cannot even meet 
and hold sittings; and here it is to be ob¬ 
served that the tribunes are always obliged 
to act as the [ample decree and to pay every 
attention to their wishes. Therefore for all 
these reasons the senate is afraid of the 
masses and must pay due attention to the 
popular wdll. 

Similarly, again, the people must be sub¬ 
missive to the senate and respect its mem¬ 
bers both in public and in private. Through 
the whole of Italy a vast number of con¬ 
tracts, which it would not be easy to enu¬ 
merate, are given out by the censors for the 
construction and repair of public buildings, 
and besides this thgre are many things 
which are farmed, such as navigable rivers, 
harbours, gardens, mines, lands, in fact ev¬ 
erything that forms part of the Roman do¬ 
minion. Now all these matters are under¬ 
taken by the people, and one may almost 
say tha* everyone is interested in these con- 
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tracts and the work they involve. For cer¬ 
tain pe(v^)!(‘ aic tlu‘ actual purchasers from 
the tensors ot the conlracts, others are the 
pnrtnrrs of these first, others stand surety 
for fhe*;n, r)tlu*r.'> pitniite tlieir own foitunes 
to the state tor this j^urf) 0 >e. Now in all 
rnattef' the senate supriane. It can 
rri'it e>;(rTision of time: it ran relieve il'ie 
> oniractor if any accident occurs; and if 
the work proves to be absolutely iintKc^sible 
to eaur;’ out it can liberate him fiom 
:t)nfr.u't. ‘riieTe ate in :acr iTiany v ay-, in 
w’tiich the s^mate Lai) « id]eT i'eneht or in¬ 
jure tlios(' \^'hc. man.iLte y)ul.ht j)roperty, as 
all t|i'-sr‘ matters o'e r-u<.T!e.i to it. 'A-• is 
e\«-ii nu'ie iinjiortai.'v i.- that the juoLf- m 
mo-! nvil t.riais, whether pulilic or piivec, 
aie appointirom its membeis, where the 
acri(in involve' iari/o interests Fo t‘Mt eh 
ciu'/' iis beinr i: th(‘ riu'iay of tiu -on.10; 
and! iookiiii" toivvard with alarm to the 00. 
^(;tamt\' oi Ijiieation, arc \eiy \iiy of ub- 
srnictini.r or r'-sistini; its decision- Simiiaily 
" '‘rs'Cinc rekiLtant to oppe e the projc ls 
o‘ the consuls as all aie ;.;enera{ly and in- 
dis'iduaily under their auihoiitv v.lnn ir. 
the tiehl 

Such beincr the power that eaih pari has 
u haniperin.r: the others oi' co-operatinc^ 
with them, their \jnion is adequate to all 
emergencies, so th:it it is impossitile to find 
a better political system than this. For 
whenever the menace of some common 
dancer from abroad compels them to act 
in concord and support each other, so great 
does the strength of the state become, that 
nothing whit h is requisite can be neglected, 
as all are zealou.sly competing in devising 
menus of meeting the need of the Imar, nor 
can any decision arrived at fail to be cAe- 
cuted promptly, as all are en-operaring both 
in public and in private to llic accomplish¬ 
ment of the task they have set themselves; 
and consequently this yieculiar form of con¬ 
stitution possesses an irresistible power of 
attaining every object upon which It is re¬ 
solved. When again th*»y arc' freed from ex¬ 
ternal menace, and reap the harvest of good 
fortune and affluence which is the result of 
their success, and in the enjoyment of this 


pro.spcrity arc coiruptcd by flatlery and 
idleness and wax in-olen! and overbearing, 
as indeed happens often enough, it is then 
especially that ^^c sec tiie state providing 
itself a remedy for tlia evil from which it 
-ufiers. For when one part having grown on! 
of pioportlon to the others aims at su¬ 
premacy and (end? to become too yumdom- 
inant, it I - e\'idcnt that. :i< for the rf^asons 
above given none of the tliree js ah-olule 
h.:j» the fimpfe^.e of (ie ».ne ran he counter 
vn.ked and (luvarted by the others none of 
V.ill e\ussivel\- ou'gi("A F’C* others nr 
'r at llem with contern]);. Mi in fact re¬ 
mains ifr \tnfu quo, on thi* one liancl, berause 
anv aggressive c i' ."’are to be. cheein'd 

and from the outsrj each estate stand', in 
die ■-* :k Vving ini'er^eiert li!. ! *h(' nth' Ts 


4. In- 'ty /;/ Public Afjairs 

'J tic L and cii.' toms relating to the :t(- 
qn-'s'.tio!. e.f wealtn are Ix'tter in Rome than 

Truth .4 \( Carthage nothing which n.*- 

y.r.‘'. yr.uit is reg.udcd a.? disgraccdu!. 
at J ■ • 'Oihing is considered more so than 

to -i.*.'! '.’-a'* and seek gain from irn 
prop'I «. nml-'cu no less strong than 
(1;; m ''ypjn\ -d of money-making by respect¬ 
able irie.-m' i,'. their condemnation of un- 
scnipul‘>u. gain fmm forbidden sources. A 
raoof of liiis is that at Carthage (andidatc-. 
i-'^T otiiLe piacii.so open bribery, whereas at 
Ff'-'-.e death is the penalty for it. Therefore 
a.s ttie rewards offered to merit are the op¬ 
posite in the twm cases, it is natural that the 
steps t; k«n to gain them should also be 
dl—imii.ir. 

But the qinlily in wdiich tbc Roman com- 
nmnwe.ilth is most distinctly superior is in 
my opinion tbc nature of their religious con¬ 
victions. I believe that it is the very thing 
which among other people.? is an object of 
reproach, I mean superstition, which main¬ 
tains the cohesion of the Roman State. 
These matters ari Mothed in such pomp and 
introduced to such an extent into their pub 
lie and private life that nothing could ex 
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cecd it, a fart which will surprise many. My 
own opinion at least is that they have 
adopted this course for the sake of tlie com¬ 
mon people. It is a course which perhaps 
would not have been necessary had it been 
posbihic to form a state composed of wi^e 
men. but as every multitude is fickle, full 
of lawless desires, unreasoned passion, and 
violent anger, the multitude must be held 
in by invisible terrors and suchlike pagean¬ 
try. For this reason I think, not that the 
ancients acted rashly and at haphazard in 
introducing among the people notions con¬ 
cerning the gods and beliefs in the terrors 
of hcli. but that the moderns are most rash 
and foolish, in banishing such belieis The 
consequence is that among the Greeks, 
apart from other things, members of the 
gcvcrnrnenf, if they are entrusted with no 
inoi( than a talent, though they have ten 
copyists and as many seals and twice as 
many witnesses, cannot keep their faith; 
vwiereas among the Romans those who 
magistrates and legates are dealing with 
large Slims of money maintain correct con¬ 
duct just bec;iu<c they have pledged their 
laitli by oath. \\'h<‘rcas elsewhere it is a 
rare thing to find a man wlio keeps his hands 
off public money, and whose record is chain 
in this respect, among the Roman.s one 
rarely comts across a mru' \yho has been 
detected in such conduct. 


5. Dexay of Political Glory 

That all exi.sting things arc subject to 
decay and change is a truth that scarcely 
needs proof; for the course of nature is 
sufficient to fori e this conviction on us. 


There being two agencies by ivhich every 
kind of state is liable lu decay, the one ex¬ 
ternal and the other a growth of the state 
itself, we can lay dowm no fixed rule about 
the former, but the latt:r is a regular 
process. I have already slated what kind 
of state is the first to com^’ into bemg, and 
what the next, and hmv flir i'- 'trans¬ 
formed info th(' olht^r; so wiio 

arc capable of connecting the ep-ning piop- 
ositions of this inqiiir> with jt> «inclusion 
will now' he able to forctfdl tic futire un¬ 
aided. And what will irq-inTi tv i ti.ink. 
dt-nt. Wl'ien a state ha- v/- .r ntTcrJ many 
girat {icrils and subseeiin rit Iv tttairi.^i to su¬ 
premacy and uncontt'st*'d scni'reig av u i.s 
evident that under the iiv.;i long 
Plashed piosperipv. lif" W:,. hromc 
more r.xtiavagani and rh* - unn’ii'- more 
invce in (heir ri\’alr\' rc'ea'dioj o:!ice and 
other ohiect.N than they out;!;; to be Xs 
these defects go » 'n* re.^ing, the rH'jinnnv: 

(d the ch.inge for ilie woi.se will he due to 
lo.-e of office and the di-grac' emailt'd by 
oi>scurity, ?s well to extiavagimre and 
pur.‘i* proud display; an : mrtiu.s change me 
po]»'ilace viii be respon-ilht when on the 
one. hand ifu y think Pi; .h.r. e a nievance 
again.st ccrlriin [)to[h',* who havi shown 
thernseb’cs grasping, and whien. on the other 
hand, tliey are pufied up by me ;i.,l(erv of 
(•thers who n.^pire to olVn e. I or nuw, stirred 
to fur)' and swayed he passion in all their 
fouecds, they will no hunge r con f-n: lo 
obey or even to be the equals of the ruling 
caste, but will demand the lion s share for 
themselves. When this happens, tlie state 
will change its name to the finest sounding 
of all, freedom and democrac). but will 
change its nature lo the worst thing of all, 
nr«ob-njle. 
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CICERO 


B ecause Roman political thought was not expressed in systematic philo¬ 
sophical works, it has been wrongly assumed by many not to have existed 
at all. Of political theory, expressed in formal treatises by professional thinkers 
and publicists, there is not much in Roman literature that compares with the 
brilliant masterpieces of Greek philosophers. But political theory is only one of 
the sources of political thought, its obvious and most directly accessible expres¬ 
sion, but not necessarily its most creative one. The political ideas of a nation or 
an era may, in some instances, have to be culled from less formal and direct 
sources than systematic treatises by philosophers and political writers. Law, lore, 
and literature may be important sources for the study of political thinking, 
though one will find in them more its indirect reflection than its direct statement. 
But what such sources lack in easy availability and overt presentation, they gain 
in variety, authenticity, and richness. 

This approach to Roman political thought is perhaps not quite so unique 
as may appear at first sight. If one were to look for the most enduring expressions 
of American political thought in the first half of the twentieth century, one would 
probably profit more from an examination, say, of the judicial opinions of jurists 
like Holmes, Hughes, Sutherland, Brandeis, Cardozo, and Black than from the 
ma.ss of formal theory produced by professional political writers and publicists. 

Law and administration are the two great contributions of Rome to the 
conceptions and practices of government and politics in the western world. The 
Roman law, constantly adapting itself to changing environments, is still the law 
of a goodly portion of the globe; its existence to this day as the predominant 
system on the European Continent, in Latin America, in parts of North America, 
and in Asia and Africa is proof of a vitality that, enduring for over two thousand 
years, has been nourished by sources more spiritual than those imposition by 
armed conquest could have supplied. The flexibility of Roman law, its capacity 
lo adjust itself to changing .social and economic conditions, its ability to grow 
from the law of a city into that of a world empire, its willingness to admit the 
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stran,‘((T different in speech and religion into the world-wide community in which 
the pax romana reigned supreme-all this could hardly have been the result of 
“muddling through'^ it was, in fact, the reflection of political wisdom of the 
high(‘St order. Rome eagerly accepted the universalistic I eritage of Hellenic 
civilization and passed it on to the western world through institutions rather 
than through ideas. The marriage between Greek speculative and Roman insti¬ 
tutional genius has brought forth much that h.as become an integral part of the 
political inheritance of the world. 

The only Roman political writer who has exercised enduring influence 
(hroughout the ages is Cicero (106-43 k. c.). Characteristically, he was not a 
f)rof(’ssi('>nal pliilosoplier and leader of a school or academy of his own, but a 
lawyer and statesman whose works are ndlcclions on politics rather than on 
polii i('al theory. Like other educated Romans of his class, he owed his philosophi¬ 
cal outlook as much to Plato and Aristotle as to Stoicism. 

Cicero studied law’ in Rome, and philosophy in Athens and other Greek 
cciUi'i'S of learning, and he early acquirt'd wide contacts with other piojde.s ami 
civilisations. H(* l>ecame the leading lawyer of his time and also rose to the 
highest offices of state, both in Rome and in the firovinces. Yet his lilt was noi 
free from sadness: only h\’e years after he had iH'ld the liighest office in Rome. 
the consulate, he found himself in exile (or a year, tik political fortiinc'S 
ne\’er reached their previous summit. 

Rome, unable to solve the growing social and imperial problems in the 
frainework of the traditional institutions of the R'[.mbiic, incessantly movtai 
toward monarchical government. Cicero thought primarily of political and 
administrative remedies for tiie decay of tbi ancient republican spirit, and he 
had little understanding of the profound economic issues and cleavages that 
the ri.se of a piopertyless proletariat in Rome and the other large cities had 
produced. Instead of looking into the future and accepting as permanent the 
new social and c^conomic forces in Roman life, he looked back into a past in 
which these forces had not existed. When confronted with a sweeping popular 
mov(‘m(nt of the poorer classes against the rich, led by Catiline, Cicero suf) 
pressed it ruthlessly, and had its leaders executed under circumstances that 
were hardly legal. Because the aristocrats and wealthy businesMuen, Cicero’s 
pcjlitical friends, understood the revolutionarv implications of these social and 
economic transformations no better than he did, monarcliical government, based 
on considerable popular support, supplanted the proud Republic in which free¬ 
dom had been nursed to greatness in so many geiuTations, 

Cicero fervently believed in moderation, concord, and constitutionalism; 
such a political faith flourishes best in a time of social stability. When this sta¬ 
bility has become seriously undermined by intolerable rifts in society, constitu¬ 
tionalism as a purely political faith offers no solution, unless supplemented by 
basic social and economic reforms. And when men of moderation and good will 
fail, demagogues and dictators will take their place and often carry through, 
albeit in a perverted and distorted fa.shion, the reforms that, if applied by the 
conservatives in time, might have saved the traditional fabric of the state. 

Realizing the danger too late, Cicero nevertheless showed considerable per- 
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sonal cournp^e in opposing the drift toward dictatorship based on popular sup- 
ort. Caesar wms assassinated i i 44 b. c., and a year later, in 43 b. c., Cicero was 
murdered v the henchmen of Antony, a member of the triumvirate set up after 
Caesar’s c ith. In an age of social revolution, the plea for honest government is 
not e.tough. 

Cicero’s two main works on government are his Rcpiihlic and Laws, written 
in obvious reference to Plato’s two works of the same titles. Superficially there 
is :] great ck al in Cicero’s two works that appears to be a close imitation of Plato 
;md Aristotie. Yet when it comes to the inner meaning of Cicero's political views, 
his temjuT aiu' outlook, there is a remarkable freshness and diffiu'enec. Most 
important of all. perhaps, C'icero had a sense oj the world, whereas Plato and 
Aristotle were never able to go beyond the conception of the city-siatc as the 
uitimate in political organization, both Plato and Aristotle had no pkue for 
mankind in their political theories; tlie world was divid(Hl in Greeks and others, 
who wen* bcirbarians and—as Aristotle clearly avowed—inferior to cultured 
Greeks, who had the right to enslav'e them. Py contrast, C'iccro had a more uni* 
veiTal outlook, fosttmed by his political and administrative experience in Rome 
and the empire, and al.^^o fed by the springs of Hellenic Stoicism, wliich had 
.spread throughout the Mediterranean basin. 

Cicero believed in the mission of the Roman empire, but he understood 
tiiat imperial unity could be attained only through liberty and self-governim-ni 
of tlie constituent parts, and there was an element of truth in his statement iliat 
the Romans “by defending their allies have gained dominion over the whole 
world.” Though every empire profits, in the last analysis, its founders n)<''rc tlian 
its dependent beneficiaries, the Roman empiic spread throuL,iM)ut the then* 
known world and lasted for centuries because the gap between i'iuniisv and ful¬ 
fillment was rarely felt to be offensive and intolerable. Cicero believed that the 
whole universe is “one commonwealth of which both gods and men are mem¬ 
bers,” and that there is a law “valid for all nations and all times.” Whereas the 
general Greek view, as typically expressed by Aristotle, held that some people 
were superior to others, Cicero said that “theic is no human being of any race 
who, if he finds a guide, cannot attain to virtue.” 

One of the characteristic assumptions of both Plato’s Republic and Aris¬ 
totle’s Politics is the implicit faith that, once general principles of go\a‘i nment 
are laid down, the process of government can be safely entrusted to the rulers. 
Philosophy, not law, is the queen of both Plato’s and Aristotle’s niasterj)ieces 
By contrast, Cicero—the Roman, the practicing lawyer, the experienced ad¬ 
ministrator, the fighting statesman—always speaks of law whenever he discusses 
the state: in one of his briefest definitions, the state is a “community of law” 
{luris socle fas). The rtile of law is important to him, and ho says that althougli 
“we cannot agree to equalize men’s wealth, and equality of innate ability is im¬ 
possible, the legal rights at least of those who are citizens of the same common¬ 
wealth ought to be equal.” 

Cicero derived his faith in law as the basis of civilized life not only from his 
Roman background and legal training but from his personal creed. The very 
idea of existence was linked to that of law and government, “without which 
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existence is impossible for a household, a city, a nation, the human race, physical 
nature, and the universe itself.” But Cicero refused to think of law only in terms 
of formal authority and compulsion: “True law is right reason in agreement 
with nature.” The task of justice is therefore to discover the “nature of things” 
in a given situation rather than to impose upon it a preconceived solution, sup¬ 
plied either by revelatory insights or logical deductions. By maintaining that 
man is the only living creature endowed with the faculty of thinking and reason¬ 
ing, Cicero emphasizes again the oneness of mankind. All men have this faculty 
in common, and “those who have reason in common must also have right reason 
in common,” that is, common conceptions of law and justice. 

There is another note, too, in Cicero that points forward, toward Christi¬ 
anity, rather than backward, to Plato and Aristotle: Cicero’s consciousness of 
love as a mighty social bond. Both Plato and Aristotle were more than pure 
rationalists, and the Republic as well as the Politics starts out with the hypothe¬ 
sis that man is by nature a social animal, and that the state is the ultimate 
development of man’s need of society. Plato and Aristotle agree that man’s social 
needs and sympathies are the source and starting point of political associations 
culminating in the state. But the sentiments and instincts of man are, for Plato 
and Aristotle, no more than the raw material out of which creative reason molds 
social and political institutions, and it is by their concordance with reason that 
these institutions can be measured. Affection was, for Plato and Aristotle, a 
genetic source of the growth of political association, the state, but not a stand¬ 
ard by which it could be tested. Cicero sees, by contrast, the foundation of law 
in “our natural inclination to love our fellow-men.” 

This aspect of Cicero exercised a profound influence on the early fathers of 
the church. At the beginning of the Middle Ages he was perhaps more widely 
read and quoted than other ancient political writers, as he seemed to pass on 
a great deal of the best in classical Greek thinking, combined with a new atti¬ 
tude that harmonized with the teachings of Christianity. 

In his reflections on the various forms of state, Cicero follows the Aristo¬ 
telian principle that the distinguishing criterion is the end of the state; when its 
purpose is justice, it makes little difference whether the form is kingship, aris¬ 
tocracy, or democracy. More skeptical than Aristotle, however, Cicero did not 
advocate any of the three desirable forms of state, because he feared that king- 
ship might develop too easily into tyranny, aristocracy into plutocracy, and 
democracy into anarchical mob rule. Cicero therefore considered a “balanced 
combination” between kingship, aristocracy, and democracy the best constitu¬ 
tion ; his belief in the virtues of the mixed constitution went back to Aristotle, 
but it was also a lesson of Roman political history that an astute observer like 
Cicero could hardly have missed. 

Where Cicero goes further than Aristotle is in his stress on popular consent 
as the foundation of legitimate government, and on liberty: “Liberty has no 
dwelling-place in any state except that in which the people’s power is the great¬ 
est, and surely nothing can be sweeter than liberty; but if it is not the same for 
all, it does not deserve the name of liberty.” The principle of popular consent 
as a source of the law was a commonplace to a Roman lawyer; the conception 
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of the people {populus) as a political and legal force in the process of govern¬ 
ment acquired in Roman constitutional history connotations and undertones 
similar to those the word **people” has acquired again in modern times in the 
world-wid^ struggles for democracy and popular self-government. Plato and 
Aristotle know of the polis, the city-state, and of social classes, but not of the 
people. The conception of the “people” in western political thinking is a contri¬ 
bution, not of Roman philosophy, but of Roman public law. 


CICERO 

The Republic and The Laius * 


I. Civic Responsibility : Its Duties 
and Rewards 

[Without active patriotism] ' . . , could 
[never] have delivered [our native land] 
from attack; nor could Gaius Duelius, 
Aulus Atilius, or Lucius Metellus have 
freed [Rome] from her fear of Carthage; 
nor could the two Scipios ^ have extin¬ 
guished with their blood the rising flames 
of the Second Punic War; nor, when it 
broke forth again with greater fury, could 
Quintus Maximus have reduced it to im¬ 
potence or Marcus Marcelus have crushed 
it; nor could Publius Africanus * have torn 
it from the gates of this city and driven it 
within the enemy’s walls. 

Marcus Cato again, unknown and of ob¬ 
scure birth—by whom, as by a pattern for 

• From Cicero, De re publica, De legibus (trans. 
Clinton Walker Keyes, Loeb Classical Library, 
Harvard University Press, 1928). By permission. 

t Conjectural restorations of the sense in frag¬ 
mentary passages are enclosed in brackets. 

2 Publius Cornelius Scipio (consul 218) and his 
brother Gnacus Cornelius Setpio Calvus (consul 
222 ). 

3 Quintus Fabius Maximus Cunctator. 

4 Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus Minor. 


our emulation, all of us who are devoted to 
the same pursuits are drawn to diligence 
and valour—might surely have remained at 
Tusculum in the enjoyment of the leisurely 
life of that healthful spot so near to Rome. 
But he, a madman as our friends ^ maintain, 
preferred, though no necessity constrained 
him, to be tossed by the billows and storms 
of our public life even to an extreme old 
age, rather than to live a life of complete 
happiness in the calm and ease of such re¬ 
tirement. I will not speak of the men, count¬ 
less in number, who have each been the 
salvation of this republic; and as their lives 
do not much antedate the remembrance of 
the present generation, I will refrain from 
mentioning their names, lest someone com¬ 
plain of the omission of himself or some 
member of his family. I will content my¬ 
self with asserting that Nature has im¬ 
planted in the human race so great a need 
of virtue and so great a desire to defend the 
common safety that the strength thereof 
has conquered all the allurements of pleas¬ 
ure and ease. 

5 The Epicureans, whose ideal of a quiet life free 
from pain made them discountenance participation 
in politics. 
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But it is not enough to possess virtue, as 
if it were an art of some sort, unless you 
make use of it. Though it is true that an 
art, even if you never use it, can still re¬ 
main in your possession by the very fact of 
your knowledge of it, yet the existence of 
virtue depends entirely upon its use; and 
its noblest use is the government of the 
State, and the realization in fact, not in 
words, of those very things that the philoso¬ 
phers, in iheir coirj«‘js, are continually din¬ 
ning in our eai^. For there is no principle 
enunciated by the philosophers—at least 
none that is ju-.t and honourable—that has 
not been discovered and establi.'^hed by 
those who have drawn up codes of law for 
States. For whence comes our sense of duty? 
From whom do we obtain the principles of 
religion? Whence comes the law of nations, 
or cv'cn that law ot ours which is called 
“civil”? Whence justice, honour, fair-deal¬ 
ing? Whence decency, self-restraint, fear of 
disgrace, eagerness for prai.be and honour? 
Whence comes endurance amid toils and 
dangers? I say, from those men who, when 
these things had been inculcated by a sys¬ 
tem of training, either confirmed them by 
custom or else enforced them by statutes. 
Indeed Xenocrates, one of the most eminent 
of philosophers, when asked what his dis¬ 
ciples learned, is said to have replied: “To 
do of their own accord what they are com¬ 
pelled to do by the law.” Therefore the 
citizen who compels all men, by the au¬ 
thority of magistrates and the penalties im¬ 
posed by law, to follow rules of whose valid¬ 
ity philosophers find it hard to convince 
even a few by their admonitions, must be 
considered superior even to the teachers 
who enunciate these principles. For what 
speech of theirs is excellent enough to be 
preferred to a State well provided with law 
and custom? Indeed, just as I think that 
“cities great and dominant,” as Ennius calls 
them, are to be ranked above small villages 
and strongholds, so I believe that those 
who rule such cities by wise counsel and 
authority are to be deemed far superior, 
even in wisdom, to those who take no part 
at all in the business of government. And 


since we feel a mighty urge to increase the 
resources of mankind, since we desire to 
make human life safer and richer by our 
thought and effort, and are goaded on to the 
fulfilment of this desire by Nature herself, 
let us hold to the course vdiich has ever been 
that of all excellent men, turning deaf ears 
to tho.‘?e who, in the hope of even recalling 
those who have already gone ahead, are 
sounding the retreat. 

As their first objection to these argu¬ 
ments, 50 well founded and so obviously 
sound, those who attack them plead the 
severity of the labour that must be per¬ 
formed in (he defence of the State—surely 
a (rilling ohsiacie to the w^atchful and dili- 
g(‘ru man, and one that merits only scorn 
not merely with reference to matters of 
such moment, but even in the case of things 
of only modc?rate importance, .such a^ a 
man’s studies, or duties, or even his busi¬ 
ness affairs. Then too they allege the dan¬ 
ger to which life is exposed, and confront 
brave men with a dishon<.»urablc fear of 
death; yet such men are woiU tu regard it 
a greater misfortune to be consumed by 
the proces.^es of Nature and old age, than 
to be granted the opjiortunity of suirender¬ 
ing for their country's sake, in preference 
to ail else, that life which in any event must 
be surrendered to Nature. On this point, 
however, the objectors wax wordy and, as 
they imagine, eloquent, going on to cite the 
misfortunes of eminent men and the wrongs 
tln^y have suffered at the hands of their un¬ 
grateful fellow-citizens. For at this point 
they enumerate, fust the famous illustra¬ 
tions taken from Greek history—the story 
of Miltiadcs, vanquisher and conqueror of 
the r^ersians, who, before the wounds had 
yet healed w'hich he had received full in 
the front on the occasion of his glorious 
victory, was cast into chains by his own 
fellow-countrymen, and at their hands lost 
the life which the enemy’s weapons had 
spared; and that of Tbemistocles, who when 
driven in terror from his country, the 
land which he had set free, took refuge, 
not in the harbours of Greece, saved by his 
prowess, but in the recesses of the barbarian 
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land which he had laid prostrate. Indeed 
there is no lack of instances of the fickle¬ 
ness and cruelty of Athens toward her most 
eminent citizens; and this vice, originating 
and spreading there, has, they say, over- 
fiowed even into our ow'n powerful republic. 
For we are reminded of the exile of Ca- 
millus, the disgrace suffered by Ahala, the 
hatred directed against Nasica, the exile of 
J-aenas, the condemnation of Opimius, the 
flight of Mctellus, the bitter disaster to 
Gaius Marius, and, a little later, the slaugh¬ 
ter and ruin of so many eminent men. In 
fact they now include my name also, 
and presumably because they think it was 
through my counsel and at my risk that 
their own peaceful life has been preserved 
to them', they complain even more bitterly 
and with greater kindness of the treatment 
I have received. But I find it difficult to 
say why, when these very men cross the 
seas merely to gain knowledge and to visit 
other countries, [they should expect us to 
be deterred by considerations of danger 
from the much more important task of de¬ 
fending our native land. For if the philoso¬ 
phers are repaid for the dangers of travel 
by the knowledge they gain thereby, states¬ 
men surely win a much greater reward in 
the gratitude of their fellow-citizens. Few 
may have imagined, in view of all I had 
suffered, that when,] as I retired from the 
consulship, I took my oath before an as¬ 
sembly of the people, and the Roman peo¬ 
ple took the same oath, t^t the republic 
w^as safe [as a result of my efforts alone,] 
I was amply repaid thereby for all the anxi¬ 
ety and vexation that resulted from the in¬ 
justice done to me. And yet my sufferings 
brought me more honour than trouble, more 
glory than vexation, and the joy 1 found in 
the affectionate longing felt for me by good 
citizens was greater than my grief at the 
exultation of the wicked. But, as I said be¬ 
fore, if it had happened otherwise, how 
could I complain? For none of the misfor¬ 
tunes that fell to my lot in consequence of 
my great services was unexpected by me or 
more serious than I had foreseen. For such 
was my nature that although, on account 


of the manifold pleasures I found in the 
studies which had engaged me from boy¬ 
hood, it would have been possible for me, 
on the one hand, to reap greater profit from 
a quiet life than other men, or, on the 
other hand, if any disaster should happen 
to us all, to suffer no more than my fair 
share of the common misfortune, yet I 
could not hesitate to expose myself to the 
severest storms, and, I might almost say, 
even to thunderbolts, for the sake of the 
safety of my fellow-citizens, and to secure, 
at the cost of my own personal danger, a 
quiet life for all the rest. For, in truth, our 
country has not given us birth and educa¬ 
tion without expecting to receive some sus¬ 
tenance, as it were, from us in return; nor 
has it been merely to serve our conven¬ 
ience that she has granted to our leisure a 
safe refuge and for our moments of repose 
a calm retreat; on the contrary, she has 
given us these advantages so that she may 
appropriate to her own use the greater and 
more important part of our courage, our 
talents, and our wisdom, leaving to us for 
our own private uses only so much as may 
be left after her needs have been satisfied. 

Moreover we ought certainly not to lis¬ 
ten to the other excuses to which these men 
resort, that they may be more free to en¬ 
joy the quiet life. They say, for example, 
that it is mostly worthless men who take 
part in politics, men with whom it is de¬ 
grading to be compared, while to have 
conflict with them, especially when the mob 
is aroused, is a wretched and dangerous 
task. Therefore, they maintain, a wise man 
should not attempt to take the reins, as he 
cannot restrain the insane and untamed fury 
of the common herd; nor is it proper for a 
freeman, by contending with vile and 
wicked opponents, to submit to the scourg- 
ings of abuse or expose himself to wrongs 
which are intolerable to the wise—^as if, in 
the view of good, brave, and high-minded 
men, there could be any nobler motive for 
entering public life than the resolution not 
to be ruled by wicked men and not to allow 
the republic to be destroyed by them, seeing 
that the philosophers tliernsrlves, even if 
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they should desire to help, would be im¬ 
potent. 

And who in the world can approve of the 
single exception they make, when they say 
that no wise man will take any part in pub¬ 
lic affairs unless some emergency compels 
him to do so? As if any greater emergency 
could come upon anyone than that with 
which I was confronted; and what could I 
have done in that crisis unless I had been 
consul at the time? And how could J have 
been consul unless I had held to a manner 
of life from my boyhood which led me to 
the higliest office of State in spite of my 
equestrian birth? Hence it is clear that the 
opportunity of serving the State, however 
great by the dangers with which it is threat¬ 
ened, •docs not come suddenly, or when we 
wisli it, unless we are in such a position that 
it is possible for us to take action. It has 
alvva>‘s seemed to me that the most amazing 
of the teachings of learned men is that they 
deny their own ability to steer when the 
sea is cairn, having never learned the art 
nor cared lo know it, while at the same 
time they assure us that, when the waves 
dash highest, they will take the helm. For 
it is their habit to proclaim openly, and even 
to make it their great boast, that they have 
neither learned nor do they teach an3rthing 
about the principles of the SUvte, either to 
establish it or to safeguard it, and th^ they 
consider the knowledge of such things un¬ 
suited to learned or wise men, but better 
to be left lo those who have trained them¬ 
selves in that business. How can it be rea¬ 
sonable, therefore, for them to promise to 
aid the State in case they arc compelled by 
an emergency to do so, when they do not 
know how to rule the State when no emer¬ 
gency threatens it, though this is a much 
easier task than the other? Indeed, if it be 
true that the wise man does not, as a gen¬ 
eral thing, willingly descend from his lofty 
heights to statecraft, but does not decline 
the duty if conditions force him to assume 
it, yet I should think he ought by no means 
to neglect this science of politics, because 
it is his duty to acquire in advance all the 
knowledge that, for aught he knows, it may 


be necessary for him to use at some future 
time. 

I have treated these matters at consider¬ 
able length because I have planned and un¬ 
dertaken in this work a discussion of the 
State; hence, in order that this discussion 
might not be valueless, I had, in the first 
place, to remove all grounds for hesitation 
about taking part in public affairs. Yet if 
there be any who are influenced by the au¬ 
thority of philosophers, let them for a few 
moments listen and attend to those whose 
authority and reputation stand highest 
among learned rr.en; for even if these have 
not governed the State themselves, never¬ 
theless, since they have dealt with the State 
in many investigations and treatises, I con¬ 
sider that they have performed a certain 
function of their ov/n in the State. .And in 
fact I note that nearly every one of those 
Seven whom the Grct ks called “wise” took 
an important part in the affairs of govern¬ 
ment. For there is really no other occupa¬ 
tion in which human virtue approaches more 
closely the august function of the gods than 
that of founding new States or preserving 
those already in existence. 


2. T^e Main Types of State 

Scipio, Well, then, a commonwealth is 
the property of a people.^ But a people is 
not any collection of human being brought 
together in any sort of way, but an assem¬ 
blage of people in large numbers associated 
in an agreement with respect to justice and 
a partnership for the common good. The 
first cause of such an association is not so 
much the weakness of the individual as a 
certain social spirit which nature has im¬ 
planted in man. For man is not a solitary or 
unsocial creature, but bom with such a na¬ 
ture that not even under conditions of great 
prosperity of every sort [is he willing to be 
isolated from his fellow men.] . . . 

ret PubUca (public thing or property) is 
the same as res pepuli (thing or property of t 
people). 



THE 

[About fifteen lines are lost. The follow¬ 
ing fragment may be part of the missing 

passage.] 

... In a short time a scattered and wan¬ 
dering multitude had become a body of citi¬ 
zens by mutual agreement. . . . 

.... certain seeds, as we may call them, 
for [otherwise] no source for the other vir¬ 
tues nor for the State itself could be dis¬ 
covered. Such an assemblage of men, there¬ 
fore, originating for the reason I have men¬ 
tioned, established itself in a definite place, 
at first in order to provide dwellings; and 
this place being fortified by its natural situa¬ 
tion and by their labours, they called such 
a collection of dwellings a town or city, and 
provided it with shrines and gathering places 
which were common property. Therefore 
every people, which is such a gathering of 
large numbers as I have described, every 
city, which is an orderly settlement of a 
people, every commonwealth, which, as I 
said, is “the property of a people,” must be 
governed by some deliberative body if it is 
to be permanent. And this deliberative body 
must, in the first place, always owe its be¬ 
ginning to the same cause as that which pro¬ 
duced the State itself. In the second place, 
this function must cither be granted to one 
man, or to certain selected citizens, or must 
be assumed by the whole body of citizens. 
And so when the supreme authority is in 
the hands of one man, we call him a king, 
and the form of this State a kingship. When 
selected citizens hold this power, we say that 
the State is ruled by an aristocracy. But a 
popular government (for so it is called) 
exists when all the power is in the hands of 
the people. And any one of these three 
forms of government (if only the bond 
which originally joined the citizens together 
in the partnership of the State holds fast), 
though not perfect or in my opinion the 
best, is tolerable, though one of them may 
be superior to another. For either a just 
and wise king, or a select number of lead¬ 
ing citizens, or even the people itself, 
though this is the least commendable type, 
can nevertheless, as it stems, form a gov¬ 
ernment that is not unstable, provided that 
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no elements of injustice or greed are 
mingled with it. 

But in kingships the subjects have too 
small a share in the administration of jus¬ 
tice and in deliberation; and in aristocracies 
the masses can hardly have their share of 
liberty, since they are entirely excluded 
from deliberation for the common weal and 
from power; and when all the power is in 
the people’s hands, even though they exer¬ 
cise it with justice and moderation, yet the 
resulting equality itself is inequitable, since 
it allows no distinctions in rank. Therefore, 
even though the Persian Cyrus was the 
most just and wisest of kings, that form of 
government does not seem to me the most 
desirable, since “the property of the peo¬ 
ple” (for that is what a commonwealth is, as 
I have said) is administered at the nod 
and caprice of one man; even though the 
Massilians, now under our protection, are 
ruled with the greatest justice by a select 
number of their leading citizens, such a situ¬ 
ation is nevertheless to some extent like 
slavery for a people; and even though the 
Athenians at certain periods, after they had 
deprived the Areopagus of its power, suc¬ 
ceeded in carr>ung on all their public busi¬ 
ness by the resolutions and decrees of the 
people, their State, because it had no defi¬ 
nite distinctions in rank, could not main¬ 
tain its fair renown. 

I am now speaking of these three forms 
of government, not when they are coin- 
fused and mingled with one another, but 
when they retain their appropriate char¬ 
acter. All of them are, in the first place, sub¬ 
ject each to the faults I have mentioned, 
and they suffer from other dangerous faults 
in addition: for before every one of them 
lies a slippery and precipitous path lead¬ 
ing to a certain depraved form that is a 
close neighbour to it. For underneath the 
tolerable, or, if you like, the lovable King 
Cyrus (to cite him as a pre-eminent ex¬ 
ample) lies the utterly cruel Phalaris, im¬ 
pelling him to an arbitrary change of char¬ 
acter; for the absolute rule of one man will 
easily and quickly degenerate into a tyranny 
like his. And a close neighbour to the ex- 
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ccllent Massilian government, conducted by 
a few leading citizens, is such a partisan 
combination of thirty men as once ruled 
Athens. And ns for the absolute power of 
tlic Athenian people—not to seek other ex- 
nmphs of popular government—when it 
changed into the fury and licence of a 
mob . . . 

[About fifteen lines are lost. The first two 
lines of what follows appear to be cor* 
rupt, and cannot be translated.] 

. . . and likewise some other form usu¬ 
ally arises from those I have mentioned, and 
remarkable indeed are the periodical revolu¬ 
tions and circular courses followed by the 
constant changes and sequences in govern¬ 
mental forms. A wise man should be ac¬ 
quainted with these changes, but it calls 
for great citizens and for a man of almost 
divine powers to foresee them when they 
threaten, and, while holding the reins of 
government, to direct their courses and 
keep them under his control. Therefore I 
consider a fourth form of government the 
most commendable—that form which is a 
well-regulated mixture of the three which I 
mentioned at first. 

Laelins. I know that is your opinion, Afri- 
canus, for I have often heard you say so. 
Nevertheless, if it will not give you too 
much trouble, I should like to know which 
you consider the best of the three forms 
of government of which you have been 
speaking. For it might help us somewhat 
to understand . . . 

[About fifteen lines are lost. In what 
follows Scipio is evidently stating the 
common opinion that liberty is impossible 
in a monarchy or an aristocracy.] 

Scipio, . . . and every State is such as 
its ruler’s character and will make it. Hence 
liberty has no dwelling-place in any State ex- 
cept that in which the people’s power is the 
greatest, and surely nothing can be sweeter 
than liberty; but if it is not the same for all, 
it does not deserve the name of liberty. And 
how can it be the same for all, I will not say 
in a kingdom, where there is no obscurity 
or doubt about the slavery of the subject. 


but even in States where everyone is os¬ 
tensibly free? I mean States in which the 
people vote, elect commanders and officials, 
are canvassed for their votes, and have bills 
proposed to them, but really grant only 
what they would have to grant even if they 
were unwilling to do so, and are asked to 
give to others what they do not possess 
themselves. For they have no share in the 
governing power, in the deliberative func¬ 
tion, or in the courts, over which selected 
judges preside, for those privileges are 
granted on the basis of birth or wealth. But 
in a free nation, such as the Rhodians or the 
Athenians, there is not one of the citizens 
who [may not hold the offices of State and 
take an active part in the government.] . , . 

[About fifteen lines are lost. In what fol¬ 
lows Scipio evidently continues his sum¬ 
ming up of the common arguments in 
favour of democratic government.] 

. . . [Our authorities] say [that] when 
one person or a few stand out from the 
crowd as richer and more prosperous, then, 
as a result of the haughty and arrogant be¬ 
haviour of these, there arises [a govern¬ 
ment of one or a few], the cowardly and 
weak giving way and bowing down to the 
pride of wealth. But if the people would 
maintain their rights, they say that no form 
of government would be superior, either in 
liberty or happiness, for they themselves 
would be masters of the laws and the courts, 
of war and peace, of international agree¬ 
ments, and of every citizen’s life and prop¬ 
erty; this government alone, they believe, 
can rightly be called a commonwealth, that 
is,' “the property of the people.** And it is 
for that reason, they say, that “the prop¬ 
erty of the people’* is often liberated from 
the domination of kings or senators, while 
free peoples do not seek kings or the power 
and wealth of aristocracies. And indeed they 
claim that this free popular government 
ought not to be entirely rejected on account 
of the excesses of an unbridled mob, for, ac¬ 
cording to them, when a sovereign people is 
j»rvaded by a spirit of harmony and tests 
every measure by the standard of their own 
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safety and liberty, no form of government is 
less subject to change or more stable. And 
they insist that harmony is very easily ob¬ 
tainable in a State where the interests of all 
are the same, for discord arises from con¬ 
flicting interests, where different measures 
are advantageous to different citizens. 
Therefore they maintain that when a senate 
has been supreme, the State has never had 
a stable government, and that such stability 
is less attainable by far in kingdoms, in 
which, as Ennius says, 

No sacred partnership or honour is. 

Therefore, since law is the bond which 
unites the civic association, and the justice 
enforced by law is the same for all, by what 
justice can an association of citizens be 
held together when there is no equality 
among the citizens? For if we cannot agree 
to equalize men’s wealth, and equality of 
innate ability is impossible, the legal rights 
at least of those who are citizens of the same 
commonwealth ought to be equal. For what 
is a State except an association or partner¬ 
ship in justice? . , . 

[About fifteen lines arc lost. There is no 

change of topic.] 

. . . Indeed they think that States of 
the other kinds have no right at all to the 
names which they arrogate to themselves. 
For why should I give the name of king, 
the title of Jupiter the Best, to a man who 
is greedy for personal power and absolute 
authority, a man who lords it over an op¬ 
pressed people? Should I not rather call 
him tyrant? For t 3 a'ants may be merciful as 
well as oppt^es^ive; so that the only dif¬ 
ference between the nations^ governed by 
these rulers Js that'between the slaves^ of 
a kind and those of a cruel master; for in 
any case the subjects must be slaves. And 
how could Sparta, at the time when the 
mode of life inculcated by her constitution 
was considered so excellent, be assured of 
always having good and just kings, when a 
person of any soH, if he was bom of the 
royal family, had to be accepted as king? 
As to aristocrats, who could tolerate men 


that have claimed the title without the peo¬ 
ple’s acquiescence, but merely by their own 
will? For how is a man adjudged to be “the 
best’*? On the basis of knowledge, skill, 
learning, [and similar qualities surely, not 
because of his own desire to possess the 
title!] 

[About thirty lines are lost. At the end of 

the gap, Scipio is criticizing the arguments 

for democracy, and stating those for 

aristocracy.] 

... If [the State] leaves [the selec¬ 
tion of its rulers] to chance,* it will be as 
quickly overturned as a ship whose pilot 
should be chosen by lot from among the 
passengers. But if a free people chooses the 
men to whom it is to entrust its fortunes, 
and, since it desires its own safety, chooses 
the best men, then certainly the safety of 
the State depends upon the wisdom of its 
best men, especially since Nature has pro¬ 
vided not only that those men who are su¬ 
perior in virtue and in spirit should rule the 
weaker, but also that the weaker should be 
willing to obey the stronger. 

But they claim that this ideal form of 
State has been rejected on account of the 
false notions of men, wbo, through their 
ignorance of virtue—for just as virtue is 
possessed by only a few, so it can be dis¬ 
tinguished and perceived by only a few— 
think that the best men are those who are 
rich, prosperous, or bom of famous fam¬ 
ilies. For when, on account of this mistaken 
notion of the common people, the State 
begins to be ruled by the riches, instead of 
the virtue, of a few men, these rulers tena¬ 
ciously retain the title, though they do not 
possess the character, of the “best.” For 
riches, names, and power, when they lack 
wisdom and the knowledge of how lo live 
and to rule over others, are full of dis¬ 
honour and insolent pride, nor is there any 
more depraved type of State than that'in 
which the richest are accounted the best. 
But what can be nobler than the government 
of the State by virtue? For then the man 

s/.e., chooses its rulers by lot, as had been 
done in Athens 
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who rules others Is not himself a slave to 
any passion, but has already acquired for 
himself all those qualities to which he is 
training and summoning his fellows. Such 
a man imposes no laws upon the people that 
he does not obey himself, but puts his own 
life before his fellow-citizens as their law. 
If a single individual of this character 
could order all things properly in a State, 
there would be no need of more than one 
ruler; or if the citizens as a body could see 
what was best and agree upon it, no one 
would desire a selected group of rulers. It 
has been the difficulty of formulating poli¬ 
cies that has transferred the power from a 
king to a larger number; and the perversity 
and rashness of popular assemblies that 
have transferred it from the many to the 
few. Thus, between the weakness of a single 
ruler and the rashness of the many, aristoc¬ 
racies have occupied that intermediate posi¬ 
tion which represents the utmost modera¬ 
tion; and in a State ruled by its best men, 
the citizens must necessarily enjoy the 
greatest happiness, being freed from all 
cares and worries, when once they have en¬ 
trusted the preservation of their tranquil¬ 
lity to others, whose duty it is to guard it 
vigilantly and never to allow the people to 
think that their interests are being neg¬ 
lected by their rulers. For that equality of 
legal rights of which free peoples are lo 
fond cannot be maintained (for the people 
themselves, though free and unrestrained, 
give very many special powers to many in¬ 
dividuals, and create great distinctions 
among men and the honours granted to 
them), and what is called equality is really 
most inequitable. For when equal honour is 
given to the highest and the lowest—for 
men of both types must exist in every na¬ 
tion—then this very “fairness** is most un¬ 
fair; but this cannot happen in States ruled 
by their best citizens. These arguments and 
others like them, Laelius, are alpproximately 
those which are advanced by men who con¬ 
sider this form of government the best. 

Laelius. But what about yourself, Scipio? 
Which of these three forms do you consider 
the best? 


Scipio. You are right to ask which I con¬ 
sider the best of the three, for I do not ap¬ 
prove of any of them when employed by 
itself, and consider the form which is a 
combination of all them superior to any 
single one of them. But if 1 were compelled 
to approve one single unmixed form, [I 
might choose] the kingship ... the name 
of king seems like that of father to u$, since 
the king provides for the citizens as if they 
were his own children, and is more eager to 
protect them than ... to be sustained by 
the care of one man who is the most virtu¬ 
ous and most eminent. But here are the 
aristocrats, with the claim that they can 
do this more effectively, and that there will 
be more wisdom in the counsels of several 
than in those of one man, and an equal 
amount of fairness and scrupulousness. And 
here also are the people, shouting with a 
loud voice that they are willing to obey 
neither one nor a few, that nothing is 
sweeter than liberty even to wild beasts, 
and that all who are slaves, whether to a 
king or to an aristocracy, are deprived of 
liberty. Thus kings attract us by our affec¬ 
tion for them, aristocracies by their wisdom, 
and popular governments by their freedom, 
so that in comparing them it is difficult to 
say which one prefers. 


J. The Best Constitution 

... [I consider] the best constitution 
for a State to be that which is a balanced 
combination of the three forms mentioned, 
kingship, aristocracy, and democracy, and 
docs not irritate by punishment a rude and 
savage heart . . 

. . . sixty-hve years older, for it was 
founded in the thirty-ninth year before the 
first Olympiad. And Lycurgus, who lived in 
very ancient times, had almost the same 
idea. This equalized system, this combina¬ 
tion of three constitutions, is in my opinion 
common to those nations and to ours. But 
the unique characteristic of our own com¬ 
monwealth—^the most splendid conceivable 
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shall describe more completely and ac¬ 
curately, if 1 can, because nothing like it is 
to be found in any other State. For those 
elements which 1 have mentioned were 
combined in our State as it was then, and 
in thbse of the Spartans and Carthaginians, 
in such a way that there was no balance 
among them whatever. For in a State where 
there is one official who holds office for life, 
particularly if he be a king, even if there 
is a senate, such as existed at Rome under 
the monarchy and at Sparta under the code 
of Lycurgus, and even if the people possess 
some power, as they did under our kings— 
in spite of these facts the royal power is 
bound to be supreme, and such a govern¬ 
ment is inevitably a monarchy and will in¬ 
evitably be so called. And this form of gov¬ 
ernment is the most liable of all to change, 
because one man’s vices can overthrow it 
and turn it easily toward utter destruction. 
For not only is the kingship in itself not at 
all reprehensible, but I am inclined to con¬ 
sider it by far the best of the simple forms 
of government—^if I could approve any of 
the simple forms—but only so long as it 
retains its true character. But it does that 
only when the safety, equal rights, and tran¬ 
quillity of the citizens are guarded by the 
life-long authority, the justice, and the per¬ 
fect wisdom of a single ruler. To be sure 
a nation ruled by a king is deprived of many 
things, and particularly of liberty, which 
does not consist in serving a just master, 
but in [serving] no [master at all]. . . . 

4, Natural Law and the Unity of 
Mankind 

True law is right reason in agreement 
with nature; it is of universal application, 
unchanging and everlasting; it summons to 
duty by its commands, and averts from 
wrongdoing by its prohibitions. And it does 
not lay its commands or prohibitions upon 
good men in vain, though neither have any 
effect on the wicked. It is a sin to try to 
alter this law, nor b it allowable to attempt 
to repeal any part of it, and it is impossible 


to abolish it entirely. We cannot be freed 
from its obligations by senate or people, and 
we need not look outside ourselves for an 
expounder or interpreter of it And there will 
not be different laws at Rome and at Athens, 
or different laws now and in the future, but 
one eternal and unchangeable law will be 
valid for all nations and all times, and there 
will be one master and ruler, that is, God, 
over us all, for he is the author of this law, 
its promulgator, and its enforcing judge. 
Whoever is disobedient is fleeing from him¬ 
self and denying his human nature, and by 
reason of this very fact he will suffer the 
worst penalties, even if he escapes what is 
commonly considered punishment. 

That animal which we call man, endowed 
with foresight and quick intelligence, com¬ 
plex, keen, possessing memory, full of rea¬ 
son and prudence, has been given a certain 
distinguished status by the supreme God 
who created him; for he is the only one 
among so many different kinds and varie¬ 
ties of living beings who has a share in 
reason and thought, while all the rest are 
deprived of it. But what is more divine, 1 
will not say in man only, but in all heaven 
and earth, than reason? And reason, when 
it Is full grown and perfected, is rightly 
called wisdom. Therefore, since there is 
nothing better than reason, and since it 
exists both in man and God, the first com¬ 
mon possession of man and God is reason. 
But those who have reason in common must 
also have right reason in common. And since 
right reason is Law, we must believe that 
men have Law also in common with the 
gods, l^'urther, those who share Law must 
also share Justice; and those who share 
these are to be regarded as members of the 
same commonwealth. If indeed they obey 
the same authorities and powers, this is 
true in a far greater degree; but as a matter 
4>f fact they do obey this celestial system, 
the divine mind, and the God of trans¬ 
cendent power. Hence we must now con¬ 
ceive of this whole universe as one common¬ 
wealth of which both gods and men are 
members 
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Out of alJ the material of the philoso¬ 
phers’ discussions, surely there comes noth¬ 
ing more valuable than the full realization 
that we are born for Justice, and that right 
is based, not upon men’s opinions, but upon 
Nature. This fact will immediately be plain 
if you once get a clear conception of man’s 
fellowship and union with his fellow-men. 
For no single thing is so like another, so 
exactly its counterpart, as all of us are to 
one another. Nay, if bad habits and false 
beliefs did not twist the weaker minds and 
turn them in whatever direction they are 
inclined, no one would be so like his own 
self as all men would be like all others. 
And so, however we may define man, a 
single definition will apply to all. This is a 
sufficient proof that there is no difference 
in kind between man and man; for if there 
were, one definition could not be applicable 
to all men; and indeed reason, which alone 
raises us above the level of the beasts and 
enables us to draw inferences, to prove 
and disprove, to discuss and solve problems, 
and to come to conclusions, is certainly 
common to us all, and, though varying in 
what it learns, at least in the capacity to 
learn it is invariable. For the same things are 
invariably perceived by the senses, and those 
things which stimulate the’senses, stimulate 
them in the same way in all men; and those 
rudimentary beginnings of intelligence to 
which I have referred, which are imprinted 
on our minds, are imprinted on all minds 
alike; and speech, the minds interpre¬ 
ter, though differing in the choice of 
words, agrees in the sentiments e^rcssed. 

In fact, there is no human being of any race 
who, if he finds a guide, cannot attain to vir¬ 
tue. 

But the most foolish notion of all is the 
belief that everything is just which is found 
in the customs or laws of nations. Would 
that be true, even if these laws had been 
enacted by tyrants? If the well-known 
Thirty had desired to enact a set of laws at 
Athens, or. if the Athenians without excep¬ 
tion were delighted by the tyrants* laws, 
that would not entitle such laws to be re¬ 


garded as just, would it? No more, in my 
opinion, should that law be considered just 
which a Roman interrex proposed, to the 
effect that a dictator might put to death 
with impunity any citizen he wished, even 
without a trial. For Justice is one; it binds 
all human society, and is based on one Law, 
which is right reason applied to command 
and prohibition. Whoever knows not this 
Law, whether it has been recorded in writ¬ 
ing anywhere or not, is without Justice. 

But if Justice is conformity to written , 
laws and national customs, and if, as the 
same persons claim, everything is to be 
tested by the standard of utility, then any¬ 
one who thinks it will be profitable to him 
will, if he is able, disregard and violate the 
laws. It follows that Justice docs not exist 
at all, if it does not exist in Nature, and 
if that form of it which is based on utility 
can be overthrown by that very utility it¬ 
self. And if Nature is not to be considered 
the foundation of Justice, that will mean 
the destruction [of the virtues on which hu¬ 
man society depends]. For where then will 
there be a place for generosity, or love of 
country, or loyalty, or the inclination to be 
of service to others or to show gratitude for 
favours received? For these virtues origi¬ 
nate in our natural inclination to love our 
fellow-men, and this is the foundation of 
Justice. Otherwise not merely considera¬ 
tion for men but also rites and pious ob¬ 
servances in honour of the gods are done 
away with; for I think that these ought to 
be maintained, not through fear, but on 
account of the close relationship which ex¬ 
ists between man and God. But if the prin¬ 
ciples of Justice were founded on the de¬ 
crees of peoples, the edicts of princes, or 
the decisions of judges, then Justice would 
sanction robbery and adultery and forgery 
of wills, in case these acts were approved by 
the votes or decrees of the populace. But if 
so great a power belongs to the decisions 
and decrees of fools that the laws of Nature 
can be changed by their votes, then why do 
they not ordain that what is bad and bane¬ 
ful shall be considered good and salutary? 
Or. if a law can make Justice out of In- 



THE 

justice^ can it not also make good out of 
bad? But in fact we can perceive the dif¬ 
ference between good laws and bad by re¬ 
ferring them to no other standard than 
Nature; indeed, it is not merely Justice and 
Injustice which are distinguished by Na¬ 
ture, but aL«o and without exception things 
which art* honourable and dishonourable. 
For since an intelligence common to us all 
makes things known to us and formulates 
them in our minds, honourable actions are 
ascribed by us to virtue, and dishonourable 
actions to vice; and only a madman would 
conclude that these judgments are matters 
of opinion, and not fixed by Nature. 

What of the many deadly, the many 
pestilential statutes which nations put in 
force? These no more deserve to be called 
laws than the rules a band of robbers might 
pass in their assembly. For if ignorant and 
unskilful men have prescribed deadly poi¬ 
sons instead of healing drugs, these cannot 
possibly be called physicians* prescriptions; 
neither in a nation can a statute of any 
sort be called a law, even though the nation, 
in spite of its being a ruinous regulation, has 
accepted it. Therefore Law is the distinction 
between things just and unjust, made in 
agreement with that primal and most an¬ 
cient of all things, Nature; and in conform¬ 
ity to Nature*s standard are framed those 
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human laws which indict pbnishment 
upon the wicked but defend and protect the 
good. 

The function of a magistrate is to gov¬ 
ern, and to give commands which are just 
and beneficial and in conformity with the 
law. For as the laws govern the magistrate, 
so the magistrate governs the people, and it 
can truly be said that the magistrate is a 
speaking law, and the law a silent magis¬ 
trate. Nothing, moreover, is so completely 
in accordance with the principles of justice 
and the demands of Nature (and when I use 
these expressions, 1 wish it understood that 
I mean Law) as is government, without 
which existence is impossible for a house¬ 
hold, a city, a nation, the human race, physi¬ 
cal nature, and the universe itself. For the 
universe obeys God; seas and lands obey 
the universe, and human life is subject to 
the decrees of supreme Law. 

As one and the same Nature holds to¬ 
gether and supports the universe, aU of 
whose parts are in harmony with one an¬ 
other, so men are united by Nature; but by 
reason of their depravity they quarrel, not 
realizing that they are of one blood and 
subject to one and the same protecting 
power. If this fact were understood, surely 
man w*ouId live the life of the gods! 



CHAPTER 


SLAVE AND EMPEROR: 
TWO STOIC 
PHILOSOPHERS 


P LATO and Aristotle failed in one vital point: neither clearly perceived that 
the division of Greece into independent sovereign city-states would finally 
lead to its political end. Both philosophers took the city-state of their age as 
much for granted as twentieth-century political writers tend to consider the 
national state the ultimate in political >yisdom. When the Greeks were subju- 
gated; first by Macedon and later by Rome, the teachings of Plato and Aristotle, 
based on their belief that the Greek city-state was superior to the outside bar¬ 
barians,” seemed inadequate for the new age of empire. The citizen of formerly 
self-governing small political communities was reduced from an active citizen- 
ruler to a passive imperial subject. 

What was needed was a philosophy of man as an individual in relation to 
himself and to the world at large. In the small and highly integrated society of 
the city-state, human relations were essentially aspects of citizenship, as there 
was no sharp delimitation between individual and community. On the one hand, 
the individual was rarely faced with fundamental challenges affecting him as a 
person, EUid, on the other, he was seldom drawn into a collectivity so large as to 
make his individuality disappear altogether. The fall of the city-state and the 
rise of the Macedonian and Roman empires were political revolutions that called 
for a new philosophy expressing changed psychological realities. In the new 
world of empire the old traditional ties of intimate fellowship of the city-state 
were dissolved; an impersonal and anonymous machinery of government whose 
object was smooth administrative functioning, and not the good life, took their 
place. 
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Deprived of the city-state, the spiritual habitat that had nourished him so 
long, the individual now found himself tossed between two extremes of exist¬ 
ence to which he had to adapt himself. First, he was thrown back on his own 
inner resources as a person who somehow had to survive in the collapse of tradi¬ 
tional political forms and organizations. As his habitual sources of collective 
support and comfort dwindled, he had to stand on his own feet, derive strength 
from himself, and learn the lesson that social and political organizations come 
and go but that individual human beings have to keep on living. This painful 
discovery of loneliness after centuries of rich communal life must have been a 
real shock to the inhabitant of the former city-state, whose traditional values 
and goals did not seem to fit into the new world. 

If the vastness and anonymity of empire forced the citizen to become 
more consciously aware of himself as an individual, depriving him as they did 
of the traditional sources of satisfaction that are to be derived from a small 
society, he was also forced to broaden immensely the range of his outlook and to 
think in terms of the world. In the new political reality of world empire, the 
city-state was little more than a small unit of local administration, and the 
individual had to grow accustomed to the fact that he was part of a motley 
realm, full of strange and unknown peoples, customs, and ideas. Compared with 
the citizen of the old city-state, the subject of the new empires had to undergo 
the double strain of being more intensely individual and at the same time more 
universal in outlook than he had ever been before. 

Such was the intellectual vitality of Greece even after the loss of her politi¬ 
cal independence that she continued to lead the world in the realm of intellect 
and philosophy, as she had done in the heyday of Plato and Aristotle; Alexander 
himself, when he conquered the ancient empires and states of the East, spread 
the Greek language throughout the new Greco-oriental, or “Hellenistic,^' world. 
Although from the viewpoint of narrow Greek patriotism, the Hellenization of 
“barbarians” might have appeared a falsification and dilution of “pure” Greek 
culture, from the broader vantage point of world history, Hellenization was the 
process of transmitting basic values of Greek life and thought to universal civili¬ 
zation, The dilution of tribal purity in the larger stream of hybrid humanity 
was a relatively small price. 

The five centuries from about 300 b. c. to a. d. 200 were predominantly cen¬ 
turies of Hellenistic cultural influence, with Greece proper never failing to play 
an important part of her own. Even at the peak of Roman political and eco¬ 
nomic power there was more Hellenization of the Latin world than Romaniza- 
tion of the Hellenistic world, Romanization and Latinization became permanent 
successes only in areas in which they did not compete with Hellenistic culture. 
History has never witnessed again such a long hegemony of one civilization; 
the nearest parallel to it, French cultural leadership in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, lasted for about two hundred years, but it was not nearly 
so expansive and creative, in the sense of entirely transforming existing national 
societies into an alien pattern of language, art, philosophy, science, and thought. 

The Hellenistic period was characterized, however, not only by the impact 
of Greece on the outside world but also by the continuous entry of non-Greeks 
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into Greek life. Gradually Greece ceased to be the source and instead became 
(he universal clearinghouse of new ideas. In the garb of Greek language and 
forms, non-Greeks thought, new ideas would be more likely to receive a universal 
hearing and perhaps acceptance; consequently individual persons and entire 
families Hellenized their names, adopted the Greek language, studied in Greece 
or one of the new centers of learning, such as Alexandria, and identified them¬ 
selves with Hellenistic culture. 

The most representative and influential philosophical school of the five 
centuries from about 300 b. c. to a. d. 200 was Stoicism. It was founded by Zeno 
around 300 b. c., and derived its name from the Painted Porch (or “Stoa^’) in 
Athens, in which Zeno used to teach. Zeno was a native of Cyprus, of Hellenized 
Phoenician origin, and a stranger to Athens. Similarly, nearly all the early lead¬ 
ers of Stoic thought were non-Greeks who came from the fringe of Greek settle¬ 
ments or well beyond them. The geographic variety of Stoicism was matched by 
its social latitude; it is perhaps symbolic of the personal and universal message 
of Stoicism that its two most representative figures were a Greek slave from 
Asia Minor and a Roman emperor. 

Epictetus (about a. d. 50-120) was a Phrygian slave who came to Rome at 
an early age. His master permitted him to study philosophy and later freed him. 
Epictetus then set up his own school in Rome; in a. d. 89 Emperor Domitian 
banished philosophers from Rome, and Epictetus went to Greece to teach phi¬ 
losophy there. Like Socrates, Epictetus never wrote a book; a disciple of his, 
Flavius Arrian, who was a Roman official, recorded Epictetus’ lectures and in¬ 
formal conversations in the Discourses and a brief Manual, or summary, of his 
basic ideas. 

Epictetus was of poor health and became lame early in life. His master, a 
f reedman at Nero’s court, once twisted Epictetus’ leg. Epictetus serenely smiled: 
“You will break it.” His master continued, and when the leg was broken, Epicte¬ 
tus merely said: “I told you so.” This anecdote vividly reflects one of the quali¬ 
ties that popular imagination has come to regard as particularly characteristic 
of Stoicism: fortitude of mind under all circumstances, the triumph of mind and 
will over matter and pain. , 

The most illustrious philosophical successor to Epictetus was Marcus 
Aurelius (a. n. 121-180), Roman emperor from a. n. 161-180. Marcus Aurelius 
was born in Rome of a family that was originally Spanish; he was the nephew 
of his predecessor on the throne and thus acquainted with public affairs from an 
early age. He is one of the half-dozen philosopher-kings in history, like those of 
whom Plato had dreamed in the Republic, and he was perhaps more in his ele¬ 
ment as a philosopher than as the ruler of the Roman empire. Like Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius wrote no books. His Meditations are not a book, and were not 
planned as such by him, but are more in the nature of a journal (as the title has 
often been rendered), informal notes and observations addressed to himself 
rather than to the public. 

The author, though a Roman emperor, wrote in Greek, which he mastered 
from early youth. The only other famous ruler who wrote in a foreign language 
was Frederick the Great cf Prussia, who preferred French to German, d^laring 
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his own tongue “fit for horses.” During the period of Marcus Aurelius it was not 
uncommon for non-Greeks to write in Greek, the language of prestige and uni¬ 
versal currency, just as during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries French 
had no rival among the educated. 

Marcus Aurelius was well aware of his general debt to Stoic predecessors in 
philosophy, but he felt himself under a particular obligation to Epictetus, whom 
he deeply venerated and whose sayings he often quoted word by word. By 
identifying himself so closely with a lowly slave, Marcus Aurelius thus practiced 
the Stoic faith in the equality of all men, regardless of their nationality and 
station in life. 

The Stoics did not think of themselves primarily as political theorists, and 
Stoicism is not a theory of the state. This fact, however, did not preclude Stoic 
thought from exercising a considerable influence on government and politics, 
partly because so many kings and high officials of the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods were professing, though not always practicing, Stoics. Stoicism appeals 
to the individual as an individual rather than as a member of an organized com¬ 
munity, and in this characteristic lies its strength and weakness. The moral ap¬ 
peal to the individual is not, as in the closely knit city-state of Plato and Aris¬ 
totle, to idolize and worship the laws and morals of one^s community but to live 
in accordance with nature. 

The Stoic concept of nature was different from the earlier view, whick pre¬ 
sented numerous demons and gods reveling in unpredictable adventures, as it 
was distinct from the later view, which conceived of nature as a machine, operat¬ 
ing according to physical laws. The Stoic conception of nature was less demonistic 
and less mechanistic than either: nature includes both the process of growth and 
the goal and principle toward which this process is moving and to which it seeks 
to give life. Nature, the whole cosmos, is thus pervaded by goal and purpose, and 
to live according to nature means to work with it toward the harmony and order¬ 
liness that is inherent in it. The “one principle of action that governs all things” 
is to be at one with oneself, to know oneself, and to act in conformity with one's 
purposes and rational principles. 

Like nature, human beings also are subject to an all-pervading harmonious 
and rational ordering, and just as cosmic peace is the expression of such law and 
harmony, so tranquillity of the individual “is nothing else than the good order¬ 
ing of the mind.” According to this Stoic view, man and nature are not opposites; 
both partake of reason and harmony, which are more important than accidental 
differences. The *Hrue self’ of man is therefore, not his “flesh or bones or sinews, 
but the faculty which uses them,” that is, reason, the part of man that charac¬ 
terizes him as human, through which he shares in what gives life and purpose to 
the world as a whole. 

Once he has recognized his rational faculty as his true nature, man can 
attain complete selfhood, in other words, if he learns to guide his life in accord¬ 
ance with what is essential, his reason, and if he is not overly impressed by ex¬ 
ternal events that in themselves are neither good nor bad, productive of neither 
pain nor pleasure, because what “disturbs men’s minds is not events, but their 
judgments on events.” If man can preserve the inner freedom that he possesses 
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as a rational being, no external evil or threat of evil, not even death, can be 
potent enough to break his freedom, his self, his quality as a rational being. Ex¬ 
ternal things, then, are not good or evil in themselves; they are merely ‘*mate- 
rials for the will, in dealing with which it will find its own good or evil.” 

Epictetus, in particular, deals with the question of how the isolated indi¬ 
vidual can preserve himself against the tyrant who is surrounded by sycophantic 
adulation and who commands irresistible force. The tyrant has power over indi¬ 
viduals only to the extent that they fear him, that is, to the extent that they 
treasure their accidental possessions of property and health, their life, more 
than their inner freedom, their reason, over which no one else can have authority. 
What maintains a tyrant, therefore, is not his command over external means of 
compulsion, police and prisons, but the failure of men to preserve their true na¬ 
tures in the face of such external pressures. In other words, it is the control over 
men’s minds rather than their bodies that gives a tyrant his parasitical power; 
if men began to live in accordance with their natures, their reason and freedom 
of will, tyrannical power could not long persist. 

Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius express an important idea in saying that 
“no man can rob us of our free will,” and that even death is not frightening, as it 
involves only the return of the material parts of the body to the elements of 
which it was made up. Moreover, they say, one should be content with death, 
because it is one of the things that nature wills; one should wait for it as “one 
of the operations of nature.” The Stoic therefore learns to detach himself from 
events that are beyond his control, because whatever is “beyond the control of 
my will, is nothing to me.” 

Epictetus was aware of the charge that his doctrine of an inalienable ra¬ 
tional self, which no tyrant could subjugate, might teach men to “despise the 
laws.” His argument in reply to this charge is ingenious. Stoicism, far from teach¬ 
ing political disobedience, actually makes us obedient to the laws, he says, be¬ 
cause it teaches us to give way in regard to “our poor body,” property, parents, 
and children, to “give up everything, resign everything; only our judgments it 
reserves, and these Zeus willed should be each man’s special property.” 

To the interjection that a man’s judgments are “the greatest matters of all,” 
Epictetus retorts in this way: as long as the main concern of rulers is how to live 
in palaces, enjoy the services of slaves and freedmen, the pleasures of feasts and 
plays, the power supplied by armies and police forces, and other external matters, 
men of reason and integrity will cheerfully acknowledge the superiority of their 
rulers. But how insignificant are such matters when compared with moral self¬ 
hood, which cannot be conquered by external force. To influence men’s judg¬ 
ment and reason, the rulers ought to busy themselves less with external things, 
Epictetus says; they should concern themselves more with their own rational 
selves, if they want to understand those of others. The Stoic is thus willing to 
give way to the king or tyrant in matters of external force, because there the 
ruler is superior; “where, on the other hand, I am the better man, it is for you 
to give way to me, for I have made this.my concern, and you have not.” 

The Stoic doctrine is not free from self-contradiction. If the value of life, 
property, family, offices, health, and freedom is denigrated, the citizen is more 
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readily inclined to obey the ruler’s commands, as long as the latter has the physi¬ 
cal means to enforce their compliance. In this sense, Stoicism has had a con- 
servative influence throughout the ages, encouraging the individual to submit 
completely to the powers that be and to realize himself as a person in other realms 
of thought and action. On the other hand, there is no doubt that the Stoic doc¬ 
trine of complete individual moral integrity, which must not be compromised 
even at the price of death, has revolutionary implications. Some rulers may be 
satisfied with external, formal obedience. Others will insist on inner adherence 
and voluntary acceptance, and here Stoicism, fully aware that these are 'Hhe 
greatest matters of all” in human relations, has a distinctly revolutionary flavor. 
What opposes tyrants and dictators, after all, is not this or that party program 
but the moral courage of individual human beings, whose integrity and faith in 
themselves and others, in reason and justice, cannot be broken by any external 
pressure. 

No philosophy before Stoicism, and perhaps none after, has centered its 
teachings so emphatically on individual responsibility and integrity, and done 
so without threatening penalties or promising rewards, as religions are wont to 
do. The Stoics did not even hold out the immortality of the soul as an ultimate 
goal to which mortals could hopefully look forward. A philosophical or moral 
creed has rarely demanded so much of men, and promised so little; as a conse¬ 
quence, Stoicism has never appealed to masses and groups but to individuals in 
whom the “categorical imperative” (as Immanuel Kant later put it) was a living 
and indomitable force. 

Stoicism thus attracted two opposing types of men: first, the more reflective, 
saintly ascetic, who attains full peace of mind and soul by withdrawing from 
the world completely, to whom love ahd friendship, pain and pleasure, property 
and office, mean nothing. He finds his self-realization in contemplation and 
meditation, which bring him closer to that merging with the Whole of which he 
is an infinitesimally small par^, The second type of Stoic, by contrast, is more 
active; he seeks his communion with the Whole, not by contemplating it, but by 
working toward its high purposes and goals, which also encompass his own life. 

Epictetus himself, usually considered the more reflective kind of Stoic, 
nevertheless observes that “it is not arguments that are wanting nowadays,” but 
“the man who will apply his arguments, and bear witness to them by action.” 
Similarly, Marcus Aurelius, who spent a lifetime of hard work in governing a 
far-flung empire, said: “Not in passivity, but in activity lie the evil and the good 
of the rational social animal, just as his virtue and his vice lie not in passivity, 
but in activity.” In the beginning of the Meditations, in which he analyzes the 
sources of his moral heritage, Marcus Aurelius also expresses gratitude to his 
brother who had early taught him a “disposition to do good, and to give to 
others readily, and to cherish good hopes, and to believe that I am loved by my 
friends.” The ethical ideal of Stoicism was most vividly expressed in a Latin 
phrase, translated by Pliny from a Greek Stoic: “God is man's helping of man” 
{Deus est mortali iuvare mortalem). 

There & a certain degree of contradiction betvfeen the two main Stoic types, 
based as they are on two not fully reconcilable philosophical conceptions. On 
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the one hand, the world is thought of in terms of Reason, Law, and Harmony, 
and things and events are predetermined within this realm of cosmic necessity. 
On the other hand, there are freedom of will and the moral duty to work for 
that rational ordering of tlie world toward which it is perpetually moving, and 
moving more rapidly with the aid of human goodness and reason. This contra¬ 
diction between the two main types of Stoics is characteristic of most philoso¬ 
phies and religions that try to combine natural law with individual freedom, or 
the predetermined harmony of the world with its manifest phenomena of discord. 

The refusal to promise absolutes prevented Stoicism from becoming a popu¬ 
larly accepted creed; unable to satisfy the quest for certainty that gives mass 
movements iheir emotional appeal, Stoicism was taken up by strong personalities 
who felt themselves equal to its austere demands. According to the Stoic view, 
no human activity can claim ultimate validity. All that human beings can do is 
to live and work in accordance with nature, that is, bring every activity and 
thing to the highest level of perfection of which it is capable. 

Viewed from the outside, such activities may perhaps appear unimportant 
in relation to eternal and absolute values. Stoics therefore often compare life to 
a play: ‘^Remember that you are an actor in a play, and the Playwright chooses 
the manner of it; if he wants it short, it is short; if long, it is long. If he wants 
you to act a poor man you must act the part with all your powers; and so if 
your part be a cripple or a magistrate or a plain man. For yonr business k to act 
the character that is given you and act it well; the choice of the cast is An¬ 
other’s.'* The important thing is therefore, as for an actor in a play, to perform 
one’s task well, regardless of its ultimate value and purpose. Without the prom¬ 
ise of heaven and the threat of hell, the Stoic is satisfied with having tried hard, 
having played his role well, just as the actor is concerned more about the acting 
of his part than about the character he personifies, or about the success or failure 
of his doings in the play. The Stoic symbolism of life as a play reflects the con¬ 
tradiction between the two strands in Stoicism that alternatively stress reflec¬ 
tion and action, necessity and freedom, predetermined perfection and striving 
toward perfection. Yet these contradictions in Stoicism possibly reflect, not 
avoidable imperfections of faulty logic or philosophy, but life itself. 

As was pointed out earlier, the decline of the city-state and tlie rise of em¬ 
pire not only made the individual more conscious of himself as an individual but 
enlarged his horizon. Here, again, the Stoic philosophy attempted to provide 
philosophical answers to needs and challenges of restless and changing societies. 
Zeno, the Hellenized Phoenician, founder of Stoicism, wrote an anti-Platonic 
Republic in'which he taught that the ideal state must be a \rorld-state, and that 
an end should be put to the many individual states, each with its own laws and 
conceptions of justice. Citizenship would be universal for all men, and there 
would be one system of law, based on universally accepted reason rather than 
on local customs and conventions. Zeno also opposed institutions that seemed 
to him artificial, such as temples, law courts, money, and marriage, and he 
vigorously condemned the inequality of women, not, as Plato had done, of 
women who belonged to the ruling class, but of all women. Unlike Aristotle, who 
assumed that some human beings are by nature slaves, Zeno and the early Stoics 
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insisted that slavery was contrary to natural law, that it was no more than an 
arbitrary convention based on force and expediency, and that there were no 
nations or ethnic groups naturally inferior, fit only to serve those who claimed 
to be superior. 

Because the earlier Stoics were Hellenized non-Greeks, they were able to 
appraise Greek life with a fresh eye. They took nothing for granted, bowed to no 
sacrosanct taboos, and exposed even the most solidly entrenched practices and 
prejudices to critical examination. Later on, such radical attacks were toned 
down, particularly when Rome became the center of Stoicism. 

Practical-minded, the Roman Stoics abandoned some of the early denuncia¬ 
tions of all conventions and institutions, but they retained the basic Stoic doc¬ 
trine of one world. According to the pantheistic and panrationalistic view of 
Stoicism, the universe is God, and God is Reason. In this ‘‘frame of things,” 
governed by universal reason, “men and God are united,” and from this unity, 
Epictetus says, “come the seeds from which are begotten not only my own father 
or grandfather, but all things that are begotten and that grow upon earth, and 
rational creatures in particular—for these alone are by nature fitted to share in 
the society of God, being connected with Him by the bond of reason—why 
should he not call himself a citizen of the universe and a son of God ?” Epictetus 
also expresses, in an amazing parallel to Jewish-Christian monotheism, the doc¬ 
trine of the brotherhood of mankind, inasmuch as all men have “God as maker 
and father and kinsman.” 

Marcus Aurelius formulates the idea of universal political and legal unity 
even more clearly. Because all human beings have mind in common, “the reason 
also, in respect of which we are rational beings, is common: if this is so, com¬ 
mon also is the reason which commands us what to do, and what not to do; if 
this is so, there is a common law also; if this is so, we are fellow-citizens; if this 
is so, we are members of some political community; if this is so, the world is in 
a manner of a state.” Marcus Aurelius sees himself both as the emperor of Rome 
and as a man, a citizen of the world: “But my nature is rational and social; and 
my city and country, so far as I am Antoninus,^ is Rome, but so far as I am a 
man, it is the world. The things then which are useful to these cities are alone 
useful to me.” 

The Stoics thus consider the faculty to reason the most human quality, one 
that is shared by all men. The laws of reason prevail independently of, and are 
above, legal and political rules that owe their acceptance to convenience and 
expediency rather than to inherent truth. Stressing what unites men rather than 
what separates them, the Stoics not only attacked narrow tribalism and chauvin¬ 
ism but also pleaded for greater equality of women and slaves, a revolutionary 
doctrine at that time, and a far from complete realization today. 

Once the Stoics clearly understood the unity of mankind (and they were 
among the first in history to attain this conception on a rational, secular basis), 
differences of sex, class, social status, and political constitution seemed relatively 
^significant. The unity of man was in itself part of a larger world held together 
by the law of na ture, a law whose validity rested on its intrinsic rationality 
^ The futt Bim of tbt tiBpmr wis Muoti Aelha AortUoi ABteoiiiOB. 
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rather than on the fiats of kings and emperors. The Stoic concept of natural law 
found its practical application in the Roman philosophical idea of ius naturdle 
(natural law), as well as in the Roman legal system of ius gentium (law of na¬ 
tions) ; thus it laid the foundations for the later development of international 
law. 

In theory, there was a sharp distinction between the law of nations and 
natural law; for example, slavery was considered by Roman lawyers to be con¬ 
trary to natural law but a recognized institution of the law of nations. Yet the 
sharp theoretical distinction between the law of nations as a set of rules of past- 
live law and the law of nature as a philosophical system of what the law ought 
to be was gradually abandoned under the impact of Stoic ideas, and the two 
were increasingly identified. Because, as explained earlier, Stoicism stresses what 
human institutions have in common rather than what separates them—the first 
being their essence and the second what is accidental, local, and arbitrary in 
them—natural law and the law of nations became merged into one philosophical 
conception, according to which, as defined in the Institutes of Emperor Justin¬ 
ian's Corpus Juris Civilis, “the law that natural reason has prescribed for all 
men, is equally observed by all nations, and is called the law of nations, because 
all nations make use of it" (1. 2. 1). Thus, wherever the Roman law expanded— 
and it usually stayed once it had taken root—it carried with it an openness and 
universality that it owed to the Stoic sense of all men living in “one world.” 

The Stoic influence on Christianity was no less profound than that on 
Roman law. When St. Paul stated that there was “neither Jew nor Greek, neither 
bond nor free," he gave voice to an ideal that was in complete harmony with the 
Stoic legacy. 

Thrice in modern times have Stoic doctrines played a vitalizing part. First, 
the development of a new international law from the sixteenth century on was 
strengthened by the revival of natural law, based on secular or religious founda¬ 
tions. The process is not yet finished, and the Stoic vision of universal govern¬ 
ment through universal law and justice still awaits its realization. The second 
impact of Stoic ideas occurred in eighteenth-century France, when the makers 
of the French Revolution, fired by ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
sought to build a new world op, purely rational principles, without the burden¬ 
some conventions of traditional religion, privilege, or class. Finally, the Stoic 
idea of a “law above the law" became the fundamental principle of the Ameri¬ 
can constitutional system, jealously guarded by the judiciary and profoundly 
revered by the American people, who have been unwilling to accept the view^ 
that laws of fallible men, exposed to the temptations of passion and interest, are 
binding under all circumstances. 

Every revolution appeals to natural law for justification. Every country, 
therefore, that has experienced popular revolutions has incorporated some natu¬ 
ral law into its heritage. Unlike most other countries, the United States remem¬ 
bers its major revolution, not as one among many phases of its historical experi¬ 
ence, but as the source and origin of its very existence. As a result, the tradition 
of thinking according to natural law, a tradition that goes back directly to Stoic 
principles, is particularly strong in the United States. 
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I. EPICTETUS 

The Oiscourses and The Manual * 


I. We Are All God*s Kinsmen 

If these statements of the philosophers 
are true, that God and men are akin, there 
is but one course open to men, to do as Soc¬ 
rates ^id: never to reply to one who asks 
his country, “I am an Athenian,” or “I am 
a Corinthian,” but “I am a citizen of the 
universe,” For why do you say that you 
are an Athenian, instead of merely a native 
of the little spot on which your bit of a body 
was cast forth at birth? Plainly you call 
yourself Athenian or Corinthian after that 
more sovereign region which includes not 
only the very spot where you were bom, 
and all your household, but also generally 
that region from which the race of your 
forbears has come down to you. When a 
man therefore has learnt to understand the 
government of the universe and has realized 
that there is nothing so great or sovereign 
or all-inclusive as this frame of things 
wherein men and God are united, and that 
from it come the seeds from which are 
sprung not only my own father or grand¬ 
father, but all things that are begotten and 
that grow upon earth, and rational crea¬ 
tures in particular—for these alone are by 
nature fitted to share in the society of God, 
being connected with Him by the bond of 
reason—^why should he not call himself a 
citizen of the universe and a son of God? 
Wliy should he fear anything that can 
happen to him among men? When kinship 

* From Epictetus, The Discoi^ses and Manual 
(trans. P. E. Matheson, pxford University Press, 
1916V By permission. 


with Caesar or any other of those who are 
powerful in Rome is sufficient to make men 
live in security, above all scorn and free 
from every fear, shall not the fact that we 
have God as maker and father and kinsman 
relieve us from pains and fears? 

”And where am 1 to find food to eat, if 
I have nothing?” says one. 

Well, what do slaves do when they leave 
their masters, or what do they rely on? Do 
they rely on fields, or servants, or silver 
plate? No, on nothing but themselves; nev¬ 
ertheless sustenance does not fail them. And 
shall our philosopher in his wanderings have 
to rest his confidence in others, instead of 
taking care of himself? Is he to be baser and 
more cowardly than the unreasoning beasts? 
For each one of them is content with itself, 
and lacks not its proper sustenance nor the 
way of life that is naturally suited to it. 

I think that the old man who sits here to 
teach you ought to devote his skill not to 
save you from being low-minded, and from 
reasoning about yourselves in a low and 
ignoble spirit, but rather to prevent young 
men from arising of the type who, discov¬ 
ering their kinship with the gods, and seeing 
that we have these fetters attached to us in 
the shape of the body and its possessions 
and all that we find necessary for the course 
and management of our life by reason of 
the body, may desire to fling all these away 
as vexatious and useless burdens and so de¬ 
part to the gods their kindred. 

And so your teacher and instructor, if he 
were a true teacher, should eng^e in this 
conflict of argument: 
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You come saying, “Epictetus, we can 
bear no longer to be bound with the fetters 
of this wretched body, giving it meat and 
drink and rest and purgation, and by reason 
of the body having to adapt ourselves to 
this or that set of circumstances. Are not 
these things indifferent and as nothing to 
us, and death no evil thing? Arc we not kins¬ 
men of the gods, from whom we have come 
hither? Suffer us to depart to the place 
whence we have come, suffer us to be re¬ 
leased from these bonds that are fastened 
to us and weigh us down. Here are robbers 
and thieves and law-courts and so-called 
kings, who by reason of our poor body and 
its possessions are accounted to have au¬ 
thority over us. Suffer us to show them 
that they have authority over nothing.** 
Hereupon I answer: “Men as you are, 
wait upon God. When He gives the signal 
and releases you from this service, then you 
shall depart to Him; but for the present be 
content to dwell in this country wherein 
He appointed you to dwell. Short indeed 
is the time of your dwelling here, and easy 
for them whose spirit is thus disposed. What 
manner of tyrant or what thief or what 
law-courts have any fears for those who 
have thus set at nought the body and its 
possessions? Stay where you are, and de¬ 
part not without reason.’* Such should be 
the answer of the teacher to his gifted 
pupils. How different is what we sec! There 
is no life in your master, and no life in you. 
When you have had your fill to-day, you 
sit groaning about the morrow, and how you 
are to find food. Slave, if you get food, 
you will have it; if not, you will depart: the 
door is open. Why do you whine? WTiat . 
room is there for tears any more? What oc¬ 
casion for flattery any more? Why should 
one envy another? Why should he gaze with 
wonder on them that are rich or powerful, 
especially if they be strong and quick to 
anger? For what w.ill they do with us? We 
will pay no heed to what they have power 
to do, what we really care for they cannot 
touch. Who, I ask you, will be master over 
one who is of this spirit? 


How did Socrates approach these mat¬ 
ters? Surely as one should who is convinced' 
of his kinship with the gods. “If you tell 
me,** he says, “ ‘We acquit you on condi¬ 
tion that you discourse no longer as you 
have done hitherto, and that you do not 
annoy young or old among us,* ** I shall an¬ 
swer, “It is absurd for you to suppose that, 
while I am bound to maintain and guard any 
post to which your general appointed me. 
and should rather die ten thousand times 
than abandon it, yet if God has appointed 
us to a certain place and way of life we 
ought to abandon that.** [Plato, Apology^ 
29c, 28e] Here you see a man who is a 
kinsman of the gods in ver>' truth. But as 
for us—^we think of ourselves as if we were 
all belly and flesh and animal desire; such 
are our fears, such our passions; those that 
can help us to these ends we flatter, and at 
the same time fear. 

Some one has asked me to write for him 
to Rome, one who, as the world thought, 
had had misfortunes; he had once been 
famous and rich, and had now lost every¬ 
thing and was living here. So I wrote for 
him in a humble tone. And he read my letter 
and gave it me back and said, “I wanted 
your help, not your pity.” So, too, Rufus, to 
try me, used to say, “Your master will do 
this or that to you”; and when I answered 
him, “This is the lot of man,** “Why then,” 
said he, “do I appeal to your master when 
I can get everything from you?** for, in¬ 
deed, it is true that what a man has of him¬ 
self it is idle and futile for him to receive 
from another. Am I then, who can get from 
myself the gift of a noble and lofty spirit, 
to get from you a field or money or office? 
Heaven forbidl I will not be so blind to . 
my true possessions. But when a mah is’ 
mean and cowardly, for him one must needs 
write letters as for one that is dead. ‘*Make 
us a present of the corpse of so and so and 
his miserable quart of blood.** Eor indeed 
such a one is a mere corpse and a quart of 
blood and nothing more. If he were any¬ 
thing more, he would have realized that one 
man cannot make another miserable. 
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2. How to Behave toward Tyrants 

If a man possesses some advantage^ or 
thinks he does though he does not, he is 
bound, if he be uneducated, to be puffed 
up because bf it. The tyrant, for instance, 
says, “I am mightiest of all men.” 

Well, and what can you give me? Can you 
enable me to get what 1 will to get? How 
can you? Can you avoid what you will to 
avoid, independent of circumstances? Is 
your impulse free from error? How can you 
claim any such power? 

Tell me, on shipboard, do you put con- 
hdence in yourself or in the man who 
knows? And in a chariot? Surely in him who 
knows. How is it in other arts? Exactly the 
same. What does your power come to then? 

“All men pay me attention.” 

Yes, and I pay attention to my platter 
and work it and polish it and I fix up a peg 
for my oil-flask. Does that mean that these 
are superior to me? No, but they do me some 
service, and for this reason I pay them at¬ 
tention. Again: do I not pay attention to 
my ass? Do I not wash his feet? Do I not 
curry him? Do you not know that every 
man pays regard to himself, and to you only 
as to his ass? For who pays regard to you 
as a man? Show me. Who wishes to become 
like you? Who regards you as one like 
Socrates to admire and follow? 

“But I can behead you.” 

Well said. I forgot, of course, one ought 
to pay you worship as if you were fever or 
cholera, and raise an altar to you, like the 
altar to Fever in Rome. 

What is it then which disturbs and con¬ 
founds the multitude? Is it the tyrant and 
his guards? Nay, God forbid! It is impos¬ 
sible for that which is free by nature ^ be 
disturbed or hindered by anything but itself. 
It as a man’s own judgements which disturb 
him. For when the tyrant says to a man, 
“I will chain your leg,” he that values his 
leg says,' “Nay, have mercy,” but he that 
values his wall says, “If it seems more profit¬ 
able to you chain it.” 

“Do you pay no heed?” 


No, I pay no heed. 

“I will show you that I am master.” 

How can you? Zeus gave me my freedom. 
Or do you think that he was likely to let 
his own son be enslaved? You are master of 
my dead body, take it. 

“Do you mean that when you approach 
me, you pay no respect to me?” 

No, I only pay respect to myself: if you 
wish me to say that I pay respect to you 
too, I tell you that I do so, but only as 1 
pay respect to my water-pot. 

This is not mere self-love: for it is nat¬ 
ural to man, as to other creatures, to do 
everything for his own sake; for even the 
sun does everything for its own sake, and 
in a word so does Zeus himself. But when 
he would be called “The Rain-giver” and 
“Fruit-giver” and “Father of men and 
gods,” you sec that he cannot win the.se 
names or do these works unless he does 
some good to the world at large: and in gen' 
eral he has so created the nature of the ra¬ 
tional animal, that he can attain nothing 
good for himself, unless he contributes some 
service to the community. So it turns out 
that to do everything for his own sake is 
not unsocial. For what do you expect? Do 
you expect a man to hold aloof from him¬ 
self and his own interest? No: we cannot 
ignore the one principle of action which gov¬ 
erns all things—^to be at unity with them¬ 
selves. 

What follows? When men’s minds har¬ 
bour wrong opinions on things beyond the 
will, counting them good and evil, they are 
bound to pay regard to tyrants. Would that 
it were only tyrants, and not chamberlains 
too! How can a man possibly grow wise of 
a sudden, when Caesar appoints him to the 
charge of the privy? How is it we straight¬ 
way say, “Felicio has spoken wisely to me”? 
I would fain have him deposed from the 
dung-heap, that he may seem foolish to 
you again. Epaphroditus had a shoemaker, 
whom he sold because he was useless: then 
by some chance he was bought by one of 
Caesar's officials, and became Caesar's shoe¬ 
maker. If you could have seen how Epa- 
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pbroditus honoured him. “How is my good 
Felido, I pray you?** Then if some one 
' asked us, “What is your master doing?” 
the answer was, “He is consulting Felicio 
about something.” What, had he not sold 
him for useless? Who has suddenly made a 
wise man of him? This is what comes of 
honouring anything outside one’s will. 

He has been honoured with a tribuneship. 
All who meet him congratulate him; one 
kisses his eyes, another his neck, his slaves 
kiss his hands. He comes into his house 
and finds lamps being lighted. He goes 
up to the Capitol and offers sacrifice. Who, 

I ask you, ever offered sacrifice in gratitude 
for right direction of the will or for impulse 
in accordance with nature? For we give 
thanks to the gods for w’hat we think our 
good! 

To-day one spoke to me about the priest¬ 
hood of Augustus. I told him, “Fellow, 
leave the thing alone; you will spend a great 
deal on nothing.” 

“Well, but those who draw up contracts 
will record my name.” 

Can you be there when men read it and 
say to them, “That is my name,” and even 
supposing you can be there novr, what will 
you do if you die? 

‘My name will remain.” 

Write it in a stone and it will remain. But 
who will remember you outside Nicopolis? 
“But I shall wear a golden crown.” 

If you desire a crown at all, take a crown 
of roses and wear that: you will look 
smarter in that. 


J. On Constancy 

The essence of good and of evil lies in 
an attitude of the will. 

What are external things then? 

They are materials for the will, in dealing 
with which it will find its own good or evil 

How will it find its good? 

If it does not value over much the things 
that it deals with. For its judgements on 
matters presented to it, if they be. right. 


make the will good, and if crooked and 
perverse make it bad. This law God has 
ordained and says, “If you want anything 
good, get it from yourself.” 

You say, “Not so, but from another.” 

I say, No, from yourself. So when the 
tyrant threatens and does not invite me, I 
say, “What does he threaten?” If he says. 
“I will bind you,” I say, ‘JHe threatens my 
hands and my feet.” If he «ays, “I will be¬ 
head you,” I say, “He threatens my neck.” 
If he says, “I will put you in prison,” I say, 
“He threatens all my poor flesh,” and if he 
threatens banishment, the same. 

“Does he then not threaten you at all?” 
Not at all, if I feel that these things are 
nothing to me: but if I fear any of them, 
he does threaten me. Who is there left for 
me to fear, and over what has he control? 
Over what is in my power? No one controls 
that. Over what is not in my power? I have 
no concern in that. 

“Do you philosophers then teach us to 
despise kings?” 

Heaven forbid! Which of us teaches men 
to resist them in the matters over which 
they have authority? Take my bit of a body, 
take my property, take my good name, take 
my companions. If I try to persuade any of 
them to resist, I give him leave to accuse me 
indeed. 

“Yes, but I want to command your judge¬ 
ments.” 

Who has given you this authority? How 
can you conquer another’s judgement? 

“I will conquer him,” he says, “by bring¬ 
ing fear to bear on him.” 

You are not aware that it was the judge¬ 
ment that conquered itself, it was not con¬ 
quered by another. The will may conquer 
itself, but nothing else can conquer it. lliat 
is the reason too why the noblest and most 
just law of God is this: “Let the better al¬ 
ways be victorious over the worse.” 

“Ten,” you say, “are better than one.” 
Better for what? To bind, to slay, to carry 
off where they will, to take away property. 
Ten conquer one therefore only in so far 
as they arc better. 

“In what then are they worse?” ^ 
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They are worse if the one has right judge¬ 
ments, and the ten have not. I ask you, can 
they conquer him in this? How can they? 
If we weigh them in the balance, must not 
the heavier pull down the scale? 

“This is your outcome then, that Socrates 
should suffer the fate he did at the hands of 
the Athenians?'* 

Slave, why do you say, “Socrates'7 State 
the fact as it really is, That Socrates* vile 
body should be arrested and haled to prison 
by those who are stronger, and that some 
one should give hemlock to Socrates* vile 
body and it should die of chill—does this 
seem to you marvellous, does this seem un¬ 
just, is it for this you accuse God? Did 
Socrates then get nothing in exchange? In 
what did his true good consist? Which are 
we to attend to? To you or to him? Nay, 
what docs Socrates say? “Anytus or Meletus 
can slay me, but they cannot harm me” 
[Plato, Apology, 30c]: and again, “If God 
so will, so be it.** [Plato, Crito, 43d] Prove, 

I say, that one who has worse judgements 
gains the mastery over him who is bis su¬ 
perior in judgements. You will not prove 
it: far from it. For the law of nature and 
of God is this, “Let the better always come 
out victor over the worse.’* Victorious in 
what? In that wherein it is better. One body 
is stronger than another, the majority are 
stronger than one, the thief stronger than 
he who is not a thief. That is why I too 
lost my lamp, because in the matter of 
vigilance the thief was a stronger man than 
I. But he bought his lamp for this price: for 
a lamp he became a thief, for a lamp he 
broke his faith, for a lamp he became a 
brute. This seemed to his judgement to be 
profitable. 

Very well: but now some one has laid 
hold on my cloak, and drags me into the 
market, then others raise a clamour against 
me, “Philosopher, what good have your 
judgements done you? for, see, you are 
haled to prison, see, you are about to be 
beheaded.” 

And what sort of Introduction to philoso¬ 
phy could I have studied, that would save 
me from being haled off, if a stronger man 


seizes my cloak, orj if ten men drag me 
about and cast me into prison, will save me 
from being cast there? Have I then learnt 
nothing else? I have learnt to see that every¬ 
thing that happens, if it is beyond the con¬ 
trol of my will, is nothing to me. Have you 
not gained benefit then in this respect? Why 
do you seek benefit elsewhere than where 
you learnt that it is to be found? 

I sit on then in prison and say, “This per¬ 
son who clamours at me has no ear for the 
true meaning of things, he does not under¬ 
stand what is said, in a word he has taken 
no pains to know what philosophers do or 
say. Let him be.” 

But the answer comes, “Come out of 
your prison.” 

If you have no more need of me in prison, 
I come out: if you need me again, I will 
come in. For how long? For as long as rea¬ 
son requires that I should abide by my vile 
body; but when reason demands it no 
longer, take it from me and good health to 
you! Only let me not cast it off without 
reason or from a faint heart, or for a casual 
pretext. For again God wills it not: for He 
has need of a world like this, and of such 
creatures as ourselves to move upon the 
earth. But if He give the signal of retreat, 
as He gave it to Socrates, one must obey 
His signal as that of the general in com¬ 
mand. 

“What then? must I say these things to 
the multitude?” 

Why should you? Is it not sufficient to 
believe them yourself? For when children 
come up to us and clap their hands and say, 
“A good Saturnalia to you to-day!” do we 
say “These things are not good”? Not at all, 
we clap with them ourselves. So, when you 
cannot change a man’s opinion, recognize 
that he is a child, clap with him, and if you 
do not wish to do this, you have only to 
hold your peace. 

These things we must remember, and 
when called to face a crisis that is to test 
us we must realize that the moment is come 
to show whether we have learnt our lesson. 
For a young man going straight from his 
studies to face a crisis may be compared to 
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one who has practised the analysis of syllo¬ 
gisms. If some one offers him one that is 
easy to analyse, he says, ‘'Nay, propound 
me one which is cunningly involved, that I 
may get proper exercise/' And so wrestlers 
are discontented if put to wrestle with young 
men of light weight: “He cannot lift me,” 
one says. Here is a young man of parts, yet 
when the crisis calls he must needs weep and 
say, “I would fain go on learning.” 

Learning what? If you did not learn your 
lesson to display it in action, what did you 
learn it for? 

I imagine one of those who are sitting 
here crying out in the travail of his heart, 
“Why does not a crisis come to me such 
as has come to him? Am I to wear my life 
out idly in a corner, when I might win a 
crown at Olympia? When will some one 
bring me news of a contest like that?” Such 
ought to be the attitude of you all. Why, 
among Caesar's gladiators there are some 
who are vexed that no one brings them out 
or matches them in fight, and they pray to 
God and go to the managers and implore 
them to let theVn fight; and shall no one of 
you display a like spirit? That is exactly 
why I should like to take ship for Rome 
to see how my wrestler puts his lesson into 
practice. 

“I do not want,” says he, “an exercise of 
this sort.” 

What? is it in your power to take the 
task, you choose? No, a body is given you 
of such a kind, parents of such a kind, 
brothers of such a kind, a country of such 
a kind, a position in it of such a kind; and 
yet you come to me and say, “Change the 
task set me.” What! have you not resources 
to deal with what is given you? Instead of 
saying, “It is yours to set the task, and mine 
to study it w^ell,” you say, “Do not put be¬ 
fore me such a syllogism, but such an one: 
do not impose on me such a conclusion, but 
such an one.” A time will soon come when 
tragic actors will imagine that they are 
merely mask and shoes and robe, and noth¬ 
ing else. Man, you have these things given 
you as your subject and task. Speak your 
part, that we may know whether you are a 


tragic actor or a buffoon; for except their 
speech they have ail else in common. Does 
the tragic actor disappear, if you take away 
his shoes and mask and bring him on the 
stage in the bare guise of a ghost, or is he 
there still? If he has a voice he is there stiii 
So it is in life: “Take a post of com¬ 
mand”; I take it, and taking it show how a 
philosopher behaves. 

“Lay aside the senator's dress, and put on 
rags and appear in that character.” Very 
well: is it not given me still to display a 
noble voice? 

In what part then do you appear now? 

As a witness called by God: “Come and 
bear witness for me, for I count you worthy 
to come forward as my Witness. Is anything 
good or evil which lies outside the range of 
the will? Do I harm any one? Do I put each 
man's advantage elsewhere than in him¬ 
self?” 

What is the witness you now bear to 
God? 

“I am in danger, 0 Lord, and in misfor¬ 
tune; no man heeds me, no man gives me 
anything, all blame me and speak evil of 
me. 

Is this the witness you are going to bear, 
and so dishonour the calling that he has 
given you, in that he honoured you thus 
and counted you worthy to be brought for¬ 
ward to bear such weighty witness? 

But suppose that he who has authority 
pronounces, “I judge you to be godless and 
unholy,” how does this affect you? 

“I am judged to be godless and unholy.” 
Nothing more? 

“Nothing.” 

If he had been giving judgement on a hy¬ 
pothetical proposition and had declared, “I 
judge the proposition ‘if it be day, there is 
light' to be false,” how would it have af¬ 
fected the proposition? Who is judged here? 
Who is condemned? The proposition or the 
man who is deluded about it? Who in the 
world then is this who has authority to pro¬ 
nounce upon you? Does he know what god¬ 
liness or ungodliness is? Has he made a 
study of it? Has he learnt it? Where and 
with what master? 
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If a musician pays no heed to him when 
hr: pronounces that the lowest note is the 
highest, nor a geometrician when he decides 
that the lines from the centre of a circle to 
the circumference are not equal, shall he 
who is educate.! in true philosophy pay any 
heed to an uneducated man when he gives 
judgement on what is holy and unholy, just 
and unjust? What a great wrong for philoso¬ 
phers to be guilty of I Is this what you have 
learnt by coming to school? 

Leave other people, persons of no en* 
durance, to argue on these matters to little 
purpose. Let them sit in a corner and take 
their paltry fees, or murmur that no one 
offers them anything, and come forward 
yourself and practise what you have learnt. 
For it is not arguments that are wanting 
nowadays: no, the books of the Stoics are 
full of them. What then is the one thing 
wanting? We w'ant the man who will apply 
his arguments, and bear witness to them by 
action. This is the character I would have 
you take up, that we may no longer make 
use of old examples in the school, but may 
be able to show an example from our own 
day. 

Whose busine.ss then is it to take cog¬ 
nizance of these questions? It is for him 
that has studied at school; for man is a 
creature with a faculty of taking cognizance, 
but it is shameful for him to exercise it in 
the spirit of runaway slaves. No: one musl 
sit undistracted and listen in turn to tragic 
actor or harp-player, and not do as the 
runaways do. At the very moment one of 
them is attending and praising the actor, he 
gives a glance all round, and then if some 
one utters the word “master” he is fluttered 
and confounded in a moment. It is shame¬ 
ful that philosophers should take cognizance 
of the w^orks of nature in this spirit. For 
what does “master” mean? No man is 
master of another man; his masters are 
only death aijd life, pleasure and pain. For, 
apart from them; you may bring me fare 
to face with Caesar and you shall see what 
constancy I show. But when he comes in 
thunder and lightning with these in his 
train, and I show fear of them, I am only 


recognizing my master as the runaway docs. 
But .so long as I have respite from them I 
am just like the runaway watching in the 
theatre: I wash, drink, sing, but do every¬ 
thing in fear and misery. But if I once free 
myself from my masters, that is from those 
feelings which make masters formidable, 
my trouble is past, and I have a master no 
more. 

“Should I then proclaim this to all men?” 
No! One should study the weakness of 
the uninstructed and say to them, “This 
man advises me what he thinks good for 
himself, and I excuse him.” For Socrates 
too excused the gaoler who wept when he 
was going to drink the poison, and said, 
“How nobly he has w'cpt for us!” Docs he 
say to the gaoler, “That is why we dis¬ 
missed the women”? No, he says that to 
his intimate friends, who were fit to hear 
it, but the gaoler he treats considerately like 
a child. [Plato, Phacdo, 116d] 

4, Freedom from Fear 

What makes the Emperor :m object of 
fear? 

The guards, one says, with their swords, 
and the chamberlains and those who close 
the door against those who enter. 

Why is it then that, if you bring a child 
to him when his guards are with him, the 
child is not afraid? Is it because the child 
is not aware of them? Now if a man is aware 
of the guards and their swords, but comes 
for that very purpose, because his misfor¬ 
tunes make him wish to die and he is anxious 
to die easily by some one elsc’s hand, does 
he fear the guards? 

“No, for he wishes for the very thing 
which makes men fear them.” 

If then a man whose will is not set on 
dying or living, but who is content with 
what is given him, comes before the Tyrant, 
what prevents liim from coming without 
fear? 

“Nothing.” 

Now stippose a man is of the same mind 
in regard to property as this man in regard 
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to bis body: suppose he feels the same 
about wife and children: suppose, in a word, 
he is so distracted and desperate that he 
regards it as indifferent whether be has these 
things or not: just as children playing with 
potsherds are amdous about the game, but 
do not care for the potsherds in themselves, 
so he has not set his heart on materia! 
things, but accepts the game cheerfully, and 
enjoys handling them—^how can any tyrant, 
how can any guards or swords inspire fear 
in such a one? 

Yet if madness can produce this attitude 
of mind, if even habit can produce it in the 
Galilaeans, can reason and demonstration 
teach no one that God has made all things 
in the world, and the world itself as a whole 
to have its own end without hindrance, but 
its individual parts to subserve the whole? 
Now all other things are without the ca¬ 
pacity of understanding His governance, 
but the rational creature has faculties that 
enable him to reflect on all these things, to 
realize that he is a part, and what part He 
is, and that it is well for the parts to give 
way to the whole. And further, being by 
nature noble and generous and free, be 
sees that he has some of the things about 
him unhindered and in his own control, and 
some again subject to hindrance and de¬ 
pendent on others, the acts of his will un¬ 
hindered, and things beyond his will subject 
to hindrance. And therefore if he makes up 
his mind that his good and his interest lie 
in the former alone, in things that are un¬ 
hindered and depend upon himself, he will 
be free, tranquil, happy, unharmed, high- 
minded, reverent, giving thanks for every¬ 
thing to God, on no occasion blaming or 
accusing any one for what happens: but if 
he finds his good in things outside and be¬ 
yond his will, he is bound to be hindered 
and hampered, and to be the slave of those 
who have authority over those things on 
which his admiration and his fear are cen¬ 
tred, he is bound to be irreverent because he 
thinks that God is injuring him, and unfair, 
always seeking to win for himself more than 
his share; he is bound to be of a mean and 
paltry spirit. 


If a man understands this, there is noth¬ 
ing to prevent him from living with an easy 
and obedient spirit, content with his past 
lot and awaiting with a gentle spirit all that 
may yet befall him. 

“Would you give me poverty?” Give it 
me and you shall learn what poverty is 
when a good actor plays the part. “Would 
you give me office?” Give it me, and 
troubles with it. “Exile?” Wherever I go, it 
will be well with me: for even here it was 
not the place that made me well off, but my 
judgements, and these I shall carry away 
with me, for no one can rob me of them; 
these alone are my own and cannot be taken 
away, with these I am content wherever I 
am and whatever I do. “But now the time 
is come to die.” What do you mean by 
“die”? Do not use fine words, but state 
the facts as they are. “Now is the time for 
your material part to be restored to the ele¬ 
ments of which it was composed.” What is 
there dreadful in that? What loss to the 
universe will this mean, what strange or 
Irrational event? Is this a thing to make 
one fear the tyrant? Is this what makes the 
swords of the guards seem long and sharp? 
Let others look to that; I have considered 
the whole matter, and no one has authority 
over me. God has set nie free, I have learnt 
to understand His commands, no one can 
make a slave of me any more, my judges 
and he who claims my freedom are as they 
should be. 

“Am I not master of your body?” 

What does that concern me? - 
“Am I not master of your property?” 

Well, how does that concern me? 

“Am I not master of exile and imprison¬ 
ment?” 

Again, I resign all, yes, and my body it¬ 
self for you to deal with, when you will. 
Only try your authority and you will learn 
how far it extends. What then can I fear 
any more? The chamberlains? What should 
I fear their doing? Fear their shutting me 
out? If they find me wanting to enter, let 
them shut me out! 

“Why then do you come to the king’s 
door?” 
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Because 1 think it is fitting for me to join 
in the game while it lasts. 

*‘How then do you escape being shut 
out?” 

If I am not received, it is not my will to 
enter; my will is always to prefer what 
comes to pass, for I consider what God wills 
better than what I will. I will attach my¬ 
self to Him as His minister and ser\'ant, my 
impulses and my wishes are one with His, 
in a word my will is His will. There can be 
no exclusion for me, but only for those who 
try to press in. 

Why then do I not press in? 

Because I know that nothing good is 
given within to those who have entered. 
But when I hear a man called happy be¬ 
cause he is honoured by Caesar I say, “What 
is hib portion?” “A province or a procura- 
torship.” Does he also get a judgement, such 
as a governor should have? Does he get the 
sidll to use a procuratorship? Why should 
I push my way in any more?. Some one 
flings a shower of figs and nuts: the chil¬ 
dren try to seize them, and fight with one 
another for them; grown men do not, for 
they count it a small matter. If one fling 
potsherds even children do not try to catch 
them. Governorships are being given to this 
man and that: the children shall sec to 
them! A praetorship, a consulship: let the 
children scramble for them: let them be 
shut out and beaten, let them kiss the hands 
of the giver and his slaves; for me they are 
figs and nuts. But what if a fig chance to 
fall into my lap when he is throwing? Take 
and eat it, for one may value a fig so far. 
But if I stoop for it and upset my neigh¬ 
bour or am upset by him, if I flatter those 
who enter, the fig is not worth while, nor 
is any other of the good things which the 
philosophers have persuaded me not to be¬ 
lieve to be good. 

Show me the swords of the guards. 

‘*See how large and how sharp they are.” 

Well, what do these large, sharp swords 

do? 

“They kill.” 

What does fever do? 

*‘The same.” 


What does a tile do? 

“The same.” 

Would you have me then stand in awe of 
all these things, and pay them reverence, 
and go about as the slave of all? 

God forbid! No, if I have once learnt that 
what is born must needs also be destroyed 
in order that the world may not stand still 
or be hindered, it makes no difference to 
me whether a fever is to destroy it or a 
falling tile or a soldier, but if I must com¬ 
pare them I know that the soldier will do 
the thing quicker and with less pain. See¬ 
ing then that I neither fear anything that 
he can do to me nor desire anything that 
he can provide, why do I stand in awe and 
amazement before him any more? Why do 
I fear the guards? Why do I rejoice if he 
speaks to me in a friendly way and gives 
me a welcome? Why do I tell other peo¬ 
ple how he talked to me? Is he a Socrates 
or a Diogenes, that his praise of me should 
be a proof of what I am? Do I admire his 
character? No, it is to keep up the game 
that I come to him and serve him, so long 
as he commands me to do nothing stupid or 
unseemly. But if he says to me, “Go and 
fetch Leon of Salamis,” I say to him, “Look 
for some one else, I will play no longer.” 

“Away with him.” 

I follow; it is in the game. 

“But you lose your neck.” 

Well! does the Emperor himself, and you 
who obey him, keep his neck for ever? 

“But you will be flung abroad unburied.” 

I shall be, if I and the dead body are one, 
but if I am not the same as the dead body, 
state the facts with more discrimination, 
and do not try to frighten me. These are 
things to frighten children and fools. But 
if a man has once entered a philosopher’s 
lecture-room and does not know what his 
true self is, he deserves to fear and to flatter 
what he flattered afterwards: I mean, if he 
has not yet le&rnt that he is not flesh or 
bones or sinews, but the faculty which uses 
them, and which also governs the impres- 
sjons and understands them. 

“Yes, but these arguments make men 
despise the laws.” 
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Nay, these arguments of all others make 
those who adopt them obedient to the Jaws. 
Law is not what any fool can do. Yet see 
how these arguments make us behave rightly 
even towards our critics, since they teach 
us to claim nothing against them, in which 
they can surpass us. They teach us to give 
way in regard to our poor body, to give 
way in regard to property, children, par¬ 
ents, brothers, to give up everything, resign 
everything: only our judgements they re¬ 
serve, and these Zeus willed should be each 
man’s special property. How can you call 
this lawlessness, how can you call it stu¬ 
pidity? I give way to you in that wherein 
you are better and stronger than I: where, 
on the other hand, I am the better man, it 
is for you to give way to me, for I have 
made this my concern, and you have not. 
You make it your concern, how to live in 
a palace, how slaves and freedmen are to 
serve you, how you are to wear conspicuous 
raiment, how you are to have a multitude of 
huntsmen, minstrels, players. Do I lay claim 
to any of these? But you, for your part, 
have you concerned yourself with judge¬ 


ments? Have you concerned yourself with 
your own rational self? Do you know what 
are its constituents, what is its principle of 
union, bow it is articulated, what are its 
faculties and of what nature? Why are you 
vexed then, if another who has made these 
things his study has the advantage of you 
here? 

“But these are the greatest matters of 
all.” 

Who, 1 ask, prevents you from busying 
yourself with these and devoting your atten¬ 
tion to these? Who has a larger equip¬ 
ment of books, of leisure, of masters who 
will do you good? Only incline your mind 
to these things, bestow a little time, if no 
more, on your own Governing Principle, 
consider what this possession is and whence 
it has come to you, this faculty which use.s 
all the rest, which proves all the rest, select¬ 
ing and rejecting. So long as you busy your¬ 
self with external things, no one will suc¬ 
ceed with them so well as you, but this 
faculty of reason will be, what your 
own choice makes it, mouldy and neg¬ 
lected. 


//. MARCUS AURELIUS 

Meditations * 


1. My Spiritual Heritage 

1. From my grandfather Verus 1 learned 
good morals and the government of my 
temper. 

2. From the reputation and remembrance 
of my father, modesty and a manly char¬ 
acter. 

♦ From Marcus Aurelius Anlonirius, Mtdita- 
Siont (Crans* George LoQg, 1802). 


3. From my mother, piety and benef¬ 
icence, and abstinence, not only from evil 
deeds, but even from evil thoughts; and 
further, simplicity in my way of living, far 
removed from the habits of the rich. 

4. From my great-grandfather, not to 
have frequented public schools, and to have 
had good teachers at home, and to know 
that on such things a man should spend 
liberally. 
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5. From riny governor, to be neither of 
the green nor of the blue party at the games 
in the Circus, nor a partizan either of the 
Parmularius or the Scutarius at the gladi¬ 
ators’ fights; from him too I learned 
endurance of labour, and to want little, 
and to work with my own hands, and 
not to meddle with other people’s affairs, 
and not to be ready to listen to slan¬ 
der. 

6. From Diognetus, not to busy myself 
about trifling things, and not to give credit 
to what was said by miracle-workers and 
jugglers about incantations and the driv¬ 
ing away of daemons and such things; and 
not to breed quails for fighting, nor to give 
myself up passionately to such things; and 
to endure freedom of speech; and to have 
become intimate with philosophy; and to 
have been a hearer, first of Bacchius, then 
of Tandasis and Marcianus; and to have 
written dialogues in my youth; and to have 
desired a plank bed and skin, and whatever 
else of the kind belongs to the Grecian 
discipline. 

7. From Rusticus I received the impres¬ 
sion that my character required improve¬ 
ment and discipline; and from him I learned 
not to be led astray to sophistic emulation, 
nor to writing on speculative matters, nor 
to delivering little hortatory orations, nor 
to showing myself off as a man who prac¬ 
tises much discipline, or does benevolent 
acts in order to make a display; and to ab¬ 
stain from rhetoric, and poetry, and fine 
writing; and not to walk about in the house 
in my outdoor dress, nor to do other things 
of the kind; and to write my letters with 
simplicity, like the letter which Rusticus 
wrote from Sinuessa to my mother; and 
with respect to those who have offended me 
by words, or done me wrong, to be easily 
disposed to be pacified and reconciled, as 
soon as they have shown a readiness to be 
reconciled; and to read carefully, and not 
to be satisfied with a superficial under¬ 
standing of a book; nor hastily to give my 
assent to those who talk overmuch; and I 
am indebted to him for being acquainted 
with the discourses of Fpictetus, which he 


communicated to me out of his own collec¬ 
tion. 

8. From Apollonius I learned freedom of 
will and undeviating steadiness of purpose; 
and to look to nothing else, not even for a 
moment, except to reason; and to be al¬ 
ways the same, in sharp pains, on the oc¬ 
casion of the loss of a child, and in long 
illness; and to see clearly in a living ex¬ 
ample that the same man can be both most 
resolute and yielding, and not peevish in 
giving his instruction; and to have had 
before my eyes a man who clearly consid¬ 
ered his experience and his skill in expound¬ 
ing philosophical principles as the smallest 
of his merits; and from him I learned how 
to receive from friends what are esteemed 
favours, without being either humbled by 
them or letting them pass unnoticed. 

9. From Sextus, a benevolent disposition, 
and the example of a family governed in a 
fatherly manner, and the idea of living com- 
formably to nature; and gravity without 
affectation, and to look carefully after the 
interests of friends, and to tolerate ignorant 
persons, and those who form opinions with¬ 
out consideration: he had the power of read¬ 
ily accommodating himself to all, so that 
intercourse with him was more agreeable 
than any flattery; and at the same time he 
was most highly venerated by those who 
associated with him: and he had the faculty 
both of discovering and ordering, in an in¬ 
telligent and methodical w^ay, the principles 
necessary for life; and he never showed 
anger or any other passion, but was en¬ 
tirely free from passion, and also most af¬ 
fectionate; and he could express approba¬ 
tion without noisy display, and he possessed 
much knowledge without ostentation. 

10. From Alexander the grammarian, to 
refrain from fault-finding, and not in a re¬ 
proachful way to chide those who uttered 
any barbarous or solecistic or strange- 
sounding expression; but dexterously to in¬ 
troduce the very expression which ought 
to have been used, and in the way of an¬ 
swer or giving confirmation, or joining in 
an inquiry about the thing itself, not about 
the word, or by some other fit suggestion. 
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11. From Pronto I learned to observe 
what envy, and duplicity, and h 3 pocrisy are 
in a tyrant, and that generally those among 
us who are called Patricians are rather de- 
hcicnl in paternal affection. 

12. From Alexander the Platonic, not 
frequently nor without necessity to say to 
any one, or to write in a letter, that I have 
no leisure; nor continually to excuse the 
neglect of duties required by our relation to 
those with whom we live, by alleging ur¬ 
gent occupations. 

13. From Catulus, not to be indifferent 
when a friend finds fault, even if he should 
find fault without reason, but to try to re¬ 
store him to his usual disposition; and to 
be ready to speak well of teachers, as it is 
reported of Domitius and Athenodotus; 
and to love my children truly. 

14. From my brother Severus, to love 
my kin, and to love truth, and to love jus¬ 
tice; and through him I learned to know 
Thrasea, Helvidius, Cato» Dion, Brutus; 
and from him I received the idea of a polity 
in which there is the same law for all, a 
polity administered with regard to equal 
rights and equal freedom of speech, and the 
idea of a kingly government which respects 
most of all the freedom of the governed; I 
learned from him also consistency and un¬ 
deviating steadiness in my regard for phi¬ 
losophy; and a disposition to do good, and 
to give to others readily, and to cherish good 
hop^s, and to believe that I am loved by 
my friends ;^nd in him I observed no con¬ 
cealment of his opinions with respect to 
those whom he condemned, and that his 
friends had no need to conjecture what he 
wished or did not wish, but it was quite 
plain. 

15. From Maximus I learned self-govern¬ 
ment, and not to be led aside by anything; 
and cheerfulness in all circumstances, as 
well as in illness; and a just admixture in 
the moral character of sweetness and dig¬ 
nity, and to do what was set before me with¬ 
out complaining. I observed that everybody 
believed that he thought as he spoke, and 
that in all that he did he never had any bad 
intention: and he never showed amaze-, 


ment and surprise, and was never in a hurry, 
and never put off . doing a thing, nor was 
perplexed nor dejected, nor did he ever 
laugh to disguise his vexation, nor, on the 
other hand, was he ever passionate or sus¬ 
picious. He was accustomed to do acts of 
beneficence, and was ready to forgive, and 
was free from all falsehood; and he pre¬ 
sented the appearance of a man who could 
not be diverted from right rather than of 
a man who had been improved. I observed, 
too, that no man could ever think that he 
was despised by Maximus, or ever venture 
to think himself a better man. He had also 
the art of being humorous in an agreeable 
way. 

16. In my father I observed mildness of 
temper, and unchangeable resolution in the 
things which he had determined after due 
deliberation; and no vainglory in those 
things which men call honours; and a love 
of labour and perseverance; and a readiness 
to listen to those who had anything to pro¬ 
pose for the common weal; and undeviating 
firmness in giving to every man according 
to his deserts; and a knowledge derived 
from experience of the occasions for vig¬ 
orous action and for remission. And I ob¬ 
served that he had overcome all passion for 
boys; and he considered himself no more 
than any other citizen; and he released his 
friends from all obligation to sup with him 
or to attend him of necessity when he went 
abroad, and those who had failed to accom¬ 
pany him, by reason of any urgent circum¬ 
stances, always found him the same. I ob¬ 
served too his habit of careful inquiry in all 
matters of deliberation, and his persistency, 
and that he never stopped his investiga¬ 
tion through being satisfied with appear¬ 
ances which first present themselves; and 
that his disposition was to keep his friends, 
and not to be soon tired of them, nor yet 
to be extravagant in his affection; and to 
be satisfied on all occasions, and cheerful; 
and to foresee things a long way off, and to 
provide for the smallest without display; 
and to check immediately popular applause 
and ail flattery; and to be ever watchful 
over the things which were necessary for 
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the administration of the empire, and to be 
a good manager of the expenditure, and 
patiently to endure the blame which he got 
for such conduct; and he was neither super¬ 
stitious with respect to the gods, nor did he 
court men by gifts or by trying to please 
them, or by flattering the populace; but he 
showed sobriety in all things and lirmness, 
and never any mean thoughts or action, nor 
love of novelty. And the things which con¬ 
duce in any way to the commodity of life, 
and of which fortune gives an abundant 
supply, he used without arrogance and wi^^h- 
out excusing hijmself; so that when he had 
them, he enjoyed them without affectation, 
and when he had them not, he did not want 
them. No one could ever say of him that 
he was either a sophist or a home-bred flip¬ 
pant slave or a pedant; but every one ac¬ 
knowledged him to be a man ripe, perfect, 
above flattery, able to manage his own and 
other men’s affairs. Besides this, he hon¬ 
oured those who were true philosophers, 
and he did not reproach those who pre¬ 
tended to be,philosophers, nor yet was he 
easily led by them. He was also easy in con¬ 
versation, and he made himself agreeable 
without any offensive affection. He took 
a reasonable care of his body’s health, not 
as one who was greatly attached to life, 
nor out of regard to personal appearance, 
nor yet in a careless way, but so that, 
through his own attention, he very seldom 
stood in need of the physician’s art or of 
medicine or external applications. He was 
most ready to give way without env>^ to 
those who possessed any particular faculty, 
such as that of eloquence or knowledge of 
the law or of morals, or of anything else; 
and he gave them his help, that each might 
enjoy reputation according to his deserts; 
and he always acted conformably to the 
institutions of his country, without showing 
any affectation of doing so. Further, he was 
not fond of change nor unsteady, but he 
loved to stay in the same places, and to em¬ 
ploy himself about the same things; and af¬ 
ter his paroxysms of headache he came im¬ 
mediately fresh and vigorous to his usual 
occupations. His secrets were not many, but 


very few and very rare, and these only 
about public matters; and he showed pru¬ 
dence and economy in the exhibition of the 
public spectacles and the construction of 
public buildings, his donations to the peo¬ 
ple, and in such things, for he was a man 
who looked to what ought to be done, not 
to the reputation which is got by a man’s 
acts. He did not take the bath at unseason¬ 
able hours; he was not fond of building 
houses, nor curious about what he ate, nor 
about the texture and colour of his clothes, 
nor about the beauty of his slaves. His dress 
came from Lorium, his villa on the coast, 
and from Lanuvium generally. We know how’ 
he behaved to the toll-collector at Tus- 
culum who asked his pardon; and such was 
all his behaviour. There was in him nothing 
harsh, nor implacable, nor violent, nor, as 
one may say, anything carried to the sweat¬ 
ing point; but he examined all things sev¬ 
erally, as if he had abundance of time, and 
without confusion, in an orderly way, vig¬ 
orously and consistently. And that might 
be applied to him which is recorded of 
Socrates, that he was able to abstain from, 
and to enjoy, those things which many are 
too weak to abstain from, and cannot enjoy 
without excess. But to be strong enough 
both to bear the one and to be sober in the 
other is the mark of a man who has a per¬ 
fect and invincible soul, such as he showed 
in the illness of Maximus. 

17. To the gods I am indebted for having 
good grandfathers, good parents, a good 
sister, good teachers, good associates, good 
kinsmen and friends, nearly everything 
good. Further, I owe it to the gods that I 
was not hurried into any offence against 
any of them, though I had a disposition 
which, if opportunity had offered, might 
have led me to do something of this kind; 
but, through their favour, there never was 
such a concurrence of circumstances as put 
me to the trial. Further, I am thankful to 
the gods that I was not longer brought up 
with my grandfather’s concubine, and that 
I preserved the flower of my youth, and that 
I did not make proof of my virility before 
the proper season, but even deferred the 
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time; that I was subjected to a ruler and 
a father who was able to take away all 
pride from me, and to bring me to the 
knowledge that it is possible for a man 
to live in a palace without wanting either 
guards or embroidered dresses, or torches 
and statues, and suchlike show; but that it 
is in such a man’s power to bring himself 
very near to the fashion of a private per¬ 
son, without being for this reason either 
meaner in thought, or more remiss in ac¬ 
tion, with respect to the things which must 
be done for the public interest in a manner 
that befits a ruler. I thank the gods for 
giving me such a brother, who was able by 
his moral character to rouse me to vigilance 
over myself, and who, at the same time, 
pleased me by his respect and affection; 
that my children have not been stupid nor 
deformed in body; that I did not make 
more proficiency in rhetoric, poetry, and 
the other studies, in which I should perhaps 
have been completely engaged, if I had seen 
that I was making progress in them; that 
I made haste to place those who brought me 
up in the station of honour, which they 
seemed to desire, without putting them off 
with hope of my doing it some time after, 
because they were then still young; that I 
knew Apollonius, Rusticus, Maximus; that 
I received clear and frequent impressions 
about living according to nature, and what 
kind of a life that is, so that, so far as de¬ 
pended on the gods, and their gifts, and 
help, and inspirations, nothing hindered me 
from forthwith living according to nature, 
though I still fall short of it through my own 
fault, and through not observing the ad¬ 
monitions of the gods, and, I may almost 
say, their direct instructions; that my body 
has held out so long in such a kind of life; 
that I never touched cither Benedicta or 
Thcodotus, and that, after having fallen into 
amator>' passions, I was cured; and. though 
I w^as often out of humour with Rusticus, 

I never did anything of which I had oc¬ 
casion to repent: that, though it was my 
mother’s fate to die young, she spent the 
last years of her life with me; that, when¬ 
ever 1 wished to help any man in his need, 


or on any other occasion, I was never told 
that I had not the means of doing it; and 
that to myself the same necessity never 
happened, to receive anything from an¬ 
other; that I have such a wife, so obedient, 
and so affectionate, and so simple; that I 
had abundance of good masters for my chil¬ 
dren; and that remedies have been shown 
to me by dreams, both others, and against 
bloodspitting and giddiness; and that, when 
I had an inclination to philosophy, I did not 
fall into the hands of any sophist, and that 
I did not waste my time on writers of his¬ 
tories, or in the resolution of syllogisms, or 
occupy myself about the investigation of 
appearances in the heavens; for all these 
things require the help of the gods and 
fortune. 


2. Human Reason and One World 

1 That which rules within, w)ien it is 
according to nature, is so affected with re¬ 
spect to the events which happen, that it 
always easily adapts itself to that which is 
possible and is presented to it. For it re¬ 
quires no definite material, but it moves 
towards its purpose, under certain condi¬ 
tions however; and it makes a material for 
itself out of that which opposes it, as fire 
lays hold of what falls into it, by which a 
small light would have been extinguished: 
but when the fire is strong, it soon appropri¬ 
ates to itself the matter which is heaped on 
it,, and consumes it, and rises higher by 
means of this ver>' material. 

2. Let no act be done without a purpose, 
nor otherwise than according to the perfect 
piinciples of art. 

3. Men seek retreats for themselves, 
houses in the country, sea-shores, and moun¬ 
tains; and thou too art wont to desire such 
things very much. But this is altogether a 
mark of the most common sort of men, 
for it is in thy power whenever thou shait 
choose to retire into thyself. For nowhere 
either with more quiet or more freedom 
from trouble does a man retire than into his 
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own soul, particularly when he has within 
him such thoughts that by looking into them 
he is immediately in perfect tranquillity; 
and I affirm that tranquillity is nothing else 
than the good ordering of the mind. Con- 
.stantly then give to thyself this retreat, and 
renew thyself; and let thy principles be 
brief and fundamental, which, as soon as 
thou shalt recur to them, will be sufficient 
to cleanse the soul completely, and to send 
thee back free from all discontent w'ith the 
things to which thou returnest. For with 
what art thou discontented? With the bad¬ 
ness of men? Recall to thy mind this con¬ 
clusion, that rational animals exist for one 
another, and that to endure is a part of jus¬ 
tice, and that men do wrong involuntarily; 
and consider how many already, after mu¬ 
tual enmity, suspicion, hatred, and fighting, 
have been stretched dead, reduced to ashes; 
and be quiet at last.—But perhaps thou art 
(ii.ssatisfied with that which is assigned to 
thee out of the universe.—Recall to thy 
recollection this alternative; either there is 
providence or atoms, fortuitous concurrence 
of things; or remember the arguments by 
which it has been proved that the world is 
a kind of political community, and be quiet 
at last.—But perhaps corporeal things will 
still fasten upon thee.—Consider then fur¬ 
ther that the mind mingles not with the 
breath, whether moving gently or violently, 
when it has once drawn itself apart and dis¬ 
covered its own power, and think also of all 
that thou hast heard and assented to about 
pain and pleasure, and be quiet at last.— 
But perhaps the desire of the thing called 
fame will torment thee.—See how soon 
<*verything is forgotten, and look at the 
chaos of infinite time on each side of the 
present, and the emptiness of applause, and 
the changeableness and want of judgement 
in those who pretend to give praise, and 
the narrowness of the space within which 
it is circumscribed, and be quiet at last. 
For the whole earth is a point, and how 
small a nook in it is this thy dwelling, 
and how few are there in it, ^d what 
kind of people arc they who will praise 
thee. 


This then remains: Remember to retire 
into this little territory of thy own, and 
above all do not distract or strain thyself, 
but be free, and look at things as a man, as 
a human being, as a citizen, as a mortal. 
But among the things readiest to thy hand 
to which thou shalt turn, let there be these, 
which are two. One is that things do not 
touch the soul, for they are external and 
remain immovable; but our perturbations 
come only from the opinion which is within. 
The other is that all these things, which thou 
.seest, change immediately and will no longer 
be; and constantly bear in mind how many 
of these changes thou hast already wit¬ 
nessed. The universe is transformation: life 
is opinion. 

4. If our intellectual part is common, the 
reason also, in respect of which we are ra¬ 
tional beings, is common: if this is so, com¬ 
mon also is the reason which commands us 
what to do, and what not to do; if this is 
so, there is a common law also; if this is so, 
we are fellow-citizens; if this is so, we are 
members of some political community; if 
this is so, the world is in a manner a state, 
For of what other common political com¬ 
munity will any one say that the whole hu¬ 
man race are members? And from thence, 
from this common political community 
comes also our very intellectual faculty and 
reasoning faculty and our capacity for law: 
or whence do they come? For as my earthly 
part is a portion given to me from certain 
earth, and that which is watery from an¬ 
other element, and that which is hot and 
fiery from some peculiar source (for noth¬ 
ing comes out of that which is nothing, as 
nothing also returns to non-existence), so 
also the intellectual'part comes from some 
source. 

5. Death is such as generation is, a mys¬ 
tery of nature; a composition out of the 
same elements, and a decomposition into 
the same; and altogether not a thing of 
which any man should be ashamed, for it is 
not contrary to the nature of a reasonable 
animal, and not contrary to the reason of 
our constitution. 

6. It is natural that these things should 
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be done by such persons, it is a matter of 
necessity; and if a man will not have it so, 
he will not allow the fig-tree to have juice. 
But by all means bear this in mind, that 
within a vei^' short time both thou and he 
will be dead, and soon not even your names 
will be left behind. 

7. Take away thy opinion, and then there 
is taken Away the complaint, “I have been 
harmed.” Take away the complaint, “I 
have been harmed,” and the harm is taken 
away.” 

8. That which does not make a man 
worse than he was, also does not make his 
life worse, nor does it harm him either from 
without or from within. 

9. The nature of that which is universally 
useful has been compelled to do this. 

10. Consider that everything w'hich hap¬ 
pens, happens justly, and if thou observest 
carefully, thou wilt find it to be so. I do 
not say only with respect to the continuity 
of the series of things, but with respect to 
what is just, and as if it were done by one 
who assigns to each thing its value. Ob¬ 
serve then as thou hast begun; and what¬ 
ever thou doest, do it in conjunction with 
this, the being good, and in the sense in 
which a man is properly understood to be 
good. Keep to this in every action. 

11. Do not have such an opinion of 
things as he has who does thee wrong, or 
such as he wishes thee to h^ve, but look 
at them as they are in truth. 

12. A man should always have these two 
rules in readiness; the one, to do only 
whatever the reason of the ruling and legis¬ 
lating faculty may suggest for the use of 
men; the other, to change thy opinion, if 
there is any one at hand who sets thee right 
and moves thee from^any opinion. But this 
change of opinion must proceed only from 
a certain persuasion, as pf what is just or of 
common advantage, and the like, not be¬ 
cause it appears pleasant or brings reputa¬ 
tion. 

13. Hast thou reason? I have.—Why 
then dost not thou use it? For if this does its 
own work, what else dost thou wish? 


J. Elements of Stoicism 

1. He who acts unjustly acts impiously. 
For since the universal nature has made ra¬ 
tional animals for the sake of one another to 
help one another according to their deserts, 
but in no way to injure one another, he who 
transgresses her will, is clearly guilty of im¬ 
piety towards the highest divinity. And he 
too who lies is guilty of impiety to the same 
divinity; for the universal nature is the 
nature of things that are; and things that 
are have a relation to ail things that come 
into existence. And further, this universal 
nature is named truth, and is the prime 
cause of all things that are true. He then 
who lies intentionally is guilty of impiety 
inasmuch as he acts unjustly by deceiving; 
and he also who lies unintentionally, inas¬ 
much as he is at variance with the universal 
nature, and inasmuch as he disturbs the or¬ 
der by fighting igainst the nature of the 
world; for he fights against it, who is moved 
of himself to that which is contrary to truth, 
for he had received powers from nature 
through the neglect of which he is not able 
now to distinguish falsehood from truth. 
And indeed he who pursues pleasure as 
good, and avoids pain as evil, is guilty of im¬ 
piety. For of necessity such a man must 
often find fault with the universal nature, 
alleging that it assigns things to the bad 
and the good contrary to their deserts, be¬ 
cause frequently the bad are in the enjoy¬ 
ment of pleasure and possess the things 
which procure pleasure, but the good have 
pain for their share and the things which 
cause pain. And further, he who is afraid 
of pain will sometimes also be afraid of 
some of the things which will happen in the 
world, and even this is impiety. And he who 
pursues pleasure will not abstain from in¬ 
justice, and this is plainly impiety. Now 
with respect to the things towards which the 
universal nature is equally affected—for it 
would not have made both, unless it 
was equally affected towards both—towards 
these they who wish to follow nature should 
be of the same mind with it, and equally 
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affected With respect to pain, then, and 
pleasure, or death and life, or honour and 
dishonour, which the universal nature em¬ 
ploys equally, whoever is not equally af¬ 
fected is manifestly acting impiously. And 
I say that the universal nature employs 
them equally, instead of saying that they 
happen alike to those who are produced 
in continuous series and to those who come 
after them by virtue of a certain origi¬ 
nal movement of Providence, according to 
which it moved from a certain beginning, to 
this ordering of things, having conceived 
certain principles of the things which were 
to be, and having determined powers pro¬ 
ductive of beings and of changes and of 
such like successions. 

2. It would be a man*s happiest lot to de¬ 
part from mankind without having had any 
taste of lying and hypocrisy and luxury and 
pride. However to breathe out one*s life 
when a man has had enough of these things 
is the next best voyage, as the saying is. 
Hast thou determined to abide with vice, 
and has not experience yet induced thee 
to fly from this pestilence? For the destruc¬ 
tion of the understanding is a pestilence, 
much more indeed than any such corrup¬ 
tion and change of this atmosphere which 
surrounds us. For this corruption is a pesti¬ 
lence of animals so far as they are animals; 
but the other is a pestilence of men so far 
as they are men. 

3. Do not despise death, but be well con¬ 
tent with it, since this too is one of those 
things which nature wills. For such as it 
is to be young and to grow old, and to in¬ 
crease and to reach maturity, and to have 
teeth and beard and grey hairs, and to beget, 
and to be pregnant and to bring forth, and 
all the other natural operations which the 
seasons of thy life bring, such also is disso¬ 
lution. This, then, is consistent with the 
character of a reflecting man, to be neither 
careless nor impatient nor contemptuous 
with respect to death, but to wait for i| as 
one of the operations of nature. As thou now 
waitest for the time when the child shall 
come out of thy wife’s womb, so be ready 


for the time when thy soul shall fall out 
of this envelope. But if thou requirest also 
a vulgar kind of comfort which shall reach 
thy heart, thou wilt be made best reconciled 
to death by observing the objects from 
which thou art going to be removed, and the 
morals of those with whom they soul will 
no longer be mingled. For it is no way right 
to be offended with men, but it is thy duty 
to care for them and to bear with them 
gently; and yet to remember that thy de¬ 
parture will be not from men who have the 
same principles as thyself. For this is the 
only thing, if there be any, which could 
draw us the contrary way and attach us to 
life, to be permitted to live with those who 
have the same principles as ourselves. But 
now thou seest how great is the trouble 
arising from the discordance of those who 
live together, so that thou mayest say, Come 
quick, 0 death, lest perchance I, too, should 
forget myself. 

4. He who does wrong does wrong against 
himself. He who acts unjustly acts unjustly 
to himself, because he mrkes himself bad. 

5. He often acts unjustly who does not do 
a certain thing; not only he who does a cer¬ 
tain thing. 

6. Thy present opinion founded on un¬ 
derstanding, and thy present conduct di¬ 
rected to social good, and thy present dis¬ 
position of contentment with everything 
which happens—that is enough. 

7. Wipe out imagination: check desire: 
extinguish appetite: keep the ruling faculty 
in its own power. 

8. Among the animals which have not 
reason one life is distributed; but among 
reasonable animals one intelligent soul is 
distributed: just as there is one earth of all 
things which are of an earthy nature, and we 
see by one light, and breathe one air, all 
of us that have the faculty of vision and all 
that have life. 

9. All things which participate in any¬ 
thing which is common to them all move 
towards that which is of the same kind 
with themselves. Everything which is earthy 
turns towards the earth, everything which 
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is liquid flows together, and everything 
which is of an aerial kind does the same, so 
that they require something to keep them 
asunder, and the application of force. Fire 
indeed moves upwards on account of the 
elemental fire, but it is so ready to be kin¬ 
dled together with all the fire which is here, 
that even every substance which is some¬ 
what dry, is easily ignited, because there Is 
less mingled with it of that which is a hin¬ 
drance to ignition. Accordingly then every¬ 
thing also which participates in the com¬ 
mon intelligent nature moves in like manner 
towards that which is of the same kind with 
itself, or moves even more. For so much as 
it is superior in comparison with all other 
things, in the same degree also is it more 
ready to mingle with and to be fused with 
that which is akin to it. Accordingly among 
animals devoid of reason we find swarms of 
bees, and herds of cattle, and the nurture 
of young birds, and in a manner, loves; for 
even in animals there are souls, and that 
power which brings them together is seen 
to exert itself in the superior degree, and in 
such a way as never has been observed in 
plants nor in stones nor in trees. But in ra¬ 
tional animals there are political communi¬ 
ties and friendships, and families and meet¬ 
ings of people; and in wars, treaties and 
armistices. But in the things which are still 
superior, even though they are separated 
from one another, unity in a manner exists, 
as in the stars. Thus the ascent to the higher 
degree is able to produce a sympathy even 
in things which are separated. See, then, 
what now takes place. For only intelligent 
animals have now forgotten this mutual de¬ 
sire and inclination, and in them alone the 
property of flowing together is not seen. 
But still though men strive to avoid this 
union, they are caught and held by it, for 
their nature is too strong for them; and 
thou wilt see what I say, if thou only ob- 
servest. Sooner, then, will one find anything 
earthy which comes in contact with no 
earthy thing than a man altogether sepa¬ 
rated from other men. 

to. Both man and God and the universe 
produce fruit; at the proper sea.sons each 


produces it. But if usage has especiaUy 
fixed these terms to the vine and like things, 
this is nothing. Reason produces fruit both 
for all and for itself, and there are pro¬ 
duced from it other things of the same kind 
as reason itself. 

11. If thou art able, correct by teaching 
those who do wrong; but if thou canst not, 
remember that indulgence is given to thee 
for this purpose. And the gods, too, are in¬ 
dulgent to such persons; and for some pur¬ 
poses they even help them to get health, 
wealth, reputation; so kind they are. And 
it is in thy power also; or say, who hinders 
thee? 

12. Labour not as one who is wretched, 
nor yet as one who would be pitied or 
admired: but direct thy will to one thing 
only, to put thyself in ^notion and to 
check thyself, as the social reason re¬ 
quires. 

13. To-day I have urot out of all trouble, 
or rather I have cast out all trouble, for it 
was not outside, but within and in my opin¬ 
ions. 

14. All things are the same, familiar in 
experience, and ephemeral m time, and 
worthless in the matter. Everything now is 
just as it was in the time of those whom we 
have buried. 

15. Things stand outside of us, them¬ 
selves by themselves, neither knowing aught 
of themselves, nor expressing any judge¬ 
ment. What is it, then, which does judge 
about them? The ruling faculty. 

16. Not in passivity, but in activity lie 
the evil and the good of the rational social 
animal, just as his virtue and his vice lie 
not in passivity, but in activity. 

17. For the stone which has been thrown 
up it js no evil to come down, nor indeed any 
good to have been carried up. 

18. Penetrate inwards into men’s lead¬ 
ing principles, and thou wilt see what judges 
thou art afraid of, and what kind of judges 
they are of themselves. 

19. All things arc changing: and thou 
thyself art in continuous mutation and in a 
manner in continuous destruction, and the 
whole universe too. 
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20. It is tby duty to leave another man’s 
wrongful act there where it is, 

21. Termination of activity, cessation 
from movement and opinion, and in a sense 
their death, is no evil. Turn thy thoughts 
now to the consideration of thy life, thy 
life as a child, as a youth, thy manhood, thy 
old age, for in these also every change was 
a death. Is this anything to fear? Turn 
thy thoughts now to thy life under thy 
grandfather, then to thy life under thy 
mother, then to thy life under thy father; 
and as thou hndest many other differences 
and changes and terminations, ask thyself. 
Is this anything to fear? In like manner, 
then, neither are the termination and cessa¬ 
tion and change of thy whole life a thing 
to be afraid of. 

22. Hasten to examine thy own ruling 
faculty and that of the universe and that of 
thy neighbour; thy own that thou mayest 
make it just: and that of the universe, that 
thou mayest remember of what thou art 
a part; and that of thy neighbour, that thou 
mayest know whether he has acted igno¬ 
rantly or with knowledge, and that thou 
mayest also consider that his ruling faculty 
is akin to thine. 

23. As thou thyself art a component 
part of a social system, so let every act of 
thine be a component part of social life. 
Whatever act of thine then has no reference 
either immediately or remotely to a social 
end, this tears asunder thy life, and does 
not allow it to be one, and it is of the nature 
of a mutiny, just as when in a popular as¬ 
sembly a man acting by himself stands apart 
from the general agreement. 

24. Quarrels of little children and their 
sports, and poor spirits carrying about dead 
bodies, such is everything; and so what is 
exhibited in the representation of the man¬ 
sions of the dead strikes our eyes more 
clearly. 

25. Examine into the quality of the form 
of an object, and detach it altogether from 
its material part, and then contemplate it; 
then determine the time, the longest which 
a thing of this peculiar form is naturally 
made to endure. 


26. Thou hast endured inhnite troubles 
through not being contented with thy ruling 
faculty, when it does the things which it is 
constituted by nature to do. But enough of 
this. 

27. When another blames thee or hates 
thee, or when men say about thee anything 
injurious, approach their poor souls, pene¬ 
trate within, and see what kind of men they 
are. Thou wilt discover that there is no 
reason to take any trouble that these men 
may have this or-that opinion about thee. 
However thou must be well disposed to¬ 
wards them, for by nature they are friends. 
And the gods too aid them in all ways, by 
dreams, by signs, towards the attainment of 
those things on which they set a value. 

28. The periodic movements of the uni¬ 
verse are the same, up and down from age 
to age. And either the universal intelligence 
puts itself in motion for every separate 
effect, and if this is so, be thou content with 
that which is the result of its activity; or it 
puts itself in motion once, and everything 
else comes by way of sequence in a manner: 
or indivisible elements are the origin of all 
things.—In a word, if there is a god, all is 
well; and if chance rules, do not thou also 
be governed by it. 

Soon will the earth cover us all: then the 
earth, too, will change, and the things aLso 
which result from change will continue to 
change for ever, and these again for ever. 
For if a man reflects on the changes and 
transformations which follow one another 
like wave after wave and their rapidity, he 
will despise everything which is perishable. 

29. The universal cause is like a winter 
torrent: it carries everything along with it. 
But how worthle.ss are all these poor people 
who are engaged in matters political, and. 
as they suppose, are playing the philoso¬ 
pher! All drivellers. Well then, man: do 
what nature now requires. Set thyself in mo¬ 
tion, if it is in they power, and do not look 
about thee to see if any one will observe it; 
nor yet expect Plato’s Republic: but he con¬ 
tent if the smallest thing goes on well, and 
consider such an event to be no small mat¬ 
ter. For who can change men’s opinions? 


n 
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And without a change of opinions what else 
is there than the slavery of men who groan 
while they pretend to obey? Come now 
and tell me of Alexander and Philip and 
Demetrius of Phalerum. They themselves 
shall judge whether they discovered what 
the common nature required, and trained 
themselves accordingly. But if they acted 
like tragedy heroes, no one has condemned 
me to imitate them. Simple and modest is 
the work of philosophy. Draw me not aside 
to indolence and pride. 

30. Look down from above on the count¬ 
less herds of men and their countless solem¬ 
nities, and the infinitely varied voyagings in 
storms and calms, and the differences among 
those who are born, who live together, and 
die. And consider, too, the life lived by 
others in olden time, and the life of those 
who will live after thee, and the life now 
lived among barbarous nations, and how 
many know not even thy name, and how 
many will soon forget it, and how they who 
perhap;i now are praising thee will very soon 
blame thee, and that neither a posthumous 
name is of any value, nor reputation, nor 
anything else. 

31. Let there be freedom from perturba¬ 
tions with respect to the things which come 
from the external cause; and let there be 
justice in the things done by virtue of the 
internal cause, that is, let there be move¬ 
ment and action terminating in this, in 
social acts, for this is according to thy na¬ 
ture. 

32. Thou canst remove out of the way 
many useless things among those which dis¬ 
turb thee, for they lie entirely in thy 
opinion; and thou wilt then gain for thy¬ 
self ample space by comprehending the 
whole universe in thy mind, and by con¬ 
templating the eternity of time, and observ¬ 
ing the rapid change of every several thing, 
how short is the time from birth to dissolu¬ 
tion, and the illimitable time before birth 
as well as the equally boundless time after 
dissolution. 

33. All that thou seest will quickly per¬ 
ish, and those who have been spectators of 
its dissolution will very soon perish too. 


And he who dies at the extremest old age 
will be brought into the same condition 
with him who died prematurely. 

34. What are these men s leading princi¬ 
ples, and about what kind of things are they 
busy, and for what kind of reasons do they 
love and honour? Imagine that thou seest 
their poor souls laid bare. When they think 
that they do harm by their blame or good 
by their praise, what an idea! 

35. Loss is nothing else than change. 
But the universal nature delights in change, 
and in obedience to her all things are now 
done well, and from eternity have been 
done in like form, and will be such to time 
without end. What, then, dost thou say? 
That all things have been and all things al¬ 
ways will be bad, and that no power has 
ever been found in so many gods to rectify 
the.se things, but the world has been con¬ 
demned to be bound in never ceasing evil? 

36. The rottenness of the matter which 
is the foundation of everything! Water, 
dust, bones, filth: or again, marble rocks, 
the callosities of the earth; and gold and 
silver, the sediiiients; and garments, only 
bits of hair; and purple dye, blood; and 
everything else is of the same kind. And that 
which is of the nature of breath is also an¬ 
other thing of the same kind, changing from 
this to that. 

37. Enough of this wretched life and 
murmuring and apish tricks. Why art thou 
disturbed? What is there new in this? What 
unsettles thee? Is it the form of the thing? 
Look at it. Or is it the matter? Look at it. 
But besides these there is nothing. Towards 
the gods, then, now become at last more 
simple and better. It is the same whether 
we examine these things for a hundred years 
or Hiree. 

38. If any man has done wrong, the harm 
is his own. But perhaps he has Pot done 
wrong. 

39. Either all things proceed from one 
intelligent source and come together as in 
one body, and the part ought not to find 
fault with what is done for the benefit of 
the whole; or there are only atoms, and 
nothing else than mixture and dispersion. 
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Why, then, art thou disturbed? Say to the 
ruling faculty, Art thou dead, art thou cor- 
nQ)ted, art thou playing the hypocrite, art 
thou become a beast, dost thou herd and 
feed with the rest? 

40. Either the gods have no power or 
they have power. If then, they have no 
power, why dost thou pray to them? But if 
they have power, why dost thou not pray 
for them to give thee the faculty of not 
fearing any of the things which thou fear- 
est, or of not desiring any of the things 
which thou desirest, or not being pained at 
anything, rather than pray that any of these 
things should not happen or happen? for 
certainly if they can co-oj)erate with men, 
they can co-operate for these purposes. But 
perhaps thou wilt ^ay, the gods have placed 
them in thy power. Well, then, is it not 
better to use what is in thy power like a 
free man than to desire in a slavish and ab¬ 
ject way what is not in thy power? And 
who has told thee that the gods do not aid 
us even in the things which are in our 
power? Begin, then, to pray for such things, 
and thou wilt see. One man prays thus; How 
shall I. be able to lie with that woman? Do 
thou pray thus: How shall 1 not desire to 
lie with her? Another prays thus: How shall 
I t>e released from this? Another prays: 
Hc>w shall 1 not desire to be released? An¬ 
other thus: How shall I not lose my little 
son? Thou thus: How shall I not be afraid 
to lose him? In hne, turn thy prayers this 
v/ay, and see what comes. 

41. Epicurus says. In my sickness my 
conversation was not about my bodily suf¬ 
ferings, nor, says he, did I talk on such 
subjects to those who visited me; but I 
continued to discourse on the nature of 
things as before, keeping to this main point, 
how the mind, while participating in such 
movements as go on in the poor flesh, shall 
be free from perturbations and maintain 
Its proper good. Nor did I, he says, give the 
physicians an opportunity of putting on 
solemn looks, as if they were doing some¬ 
thing great, but my life went on well and 
happily. Do, then, the same that he did 
both in sickness, if thou art sick, and in 


any other circumstances; for never to de¬ 
sert philosophy in any events that may be¬ 
fall us, nor to hold trifling talk either with 
an ignorant man or with one unacquainted 
with nature, is a principle of all schools of 
philosophy; but to be intent only on that 
which thou art now doing and on the in¬ 
strument by which thou docst it. 

42. When thou art offended with any 
man*s shameless conduct, immediately ask 
thyself, Is it possible, then, that shame¬ 
less men should not be in the world? It is 
not possible. Do not, then, require what is 
impossible. For this man also is one of those 
shameless men who must of necessity be in 
the world. Let the same considerations be 
present to thy mind in the case of the knave, 
and the faithless man, and of every man 
who does wrong in any way. For at the same 
time that thou dost remind thyself that it 
is impossible that such kind of men should 
not exist, thou wilt become more kindly dis¬ 
posed towards every one individually. It 
is useful to perceive this, too, immediately 
when the occasion arises, what virtue na¬ 
ture has given to man to oppose to ever>’ 
wrongful act. For she has given to man, 
as an antidote against the stupid man, mild¬ 
ness, and against another kind of man some 
other power. And in all cases it is possible 
for thee to correct by teaching the man who 
is gone astray; for every man who errs 
misses his object and is gone astray. Besides 
wherein hast thou been injured? For thou 
wilt find that no one among those against 
whom thou art irritated has done anything 
by which thy mind could be made worse; 
but that which is evil to thee and harmful 
has its foundation only in the mind. And 
what harm is done or what is there strange, 
if the man who has not been instructed does 
the acts of an uninstructed man? Consider 
whether thou shouldst not rather blame thy¬ 
self, because thou didst not expect such a 
man to err in such a way. For thou hadst 
means given thee by thy reason to suppose 
that it was likely that he would commit 
this error, and yet thou hast forgotten and 
art amaaed that he has erred. But most of 
all when thou blamest a man as faithless 
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or ungrateful, turn to thyself. For the fault 
is manifestly thy own, whether thou didst 
trust that a man who had such a disposi¬ 
tion would keep his promise, or when con¬ 
ferring thy kindness thou didst not confer 
it absolutely, nor yet in such way as to have 
received from thy very act all the profit. 
For what more dost thou want when thou 
hast done a man a service? Art thou not 
content that thou hast done something con¬ 
formable to thy nature, and dost thou seek 


to be paid for it? Just as if the eye de¬ 
manded a recompense for seeing, or the 
feet for walking. For as these members are 
formed for a particular purpose, and by 
working accordi/ig to their several constitu¬ 
tions obtain what is their own; so also as 
man is formed by nature to acts of benevo¬ 
lence, when he has done anything benevo¬ 
lent or in any other way conducive to the 
common interest, he has acted conformably 
to his constitution, and he gets what is his 
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T he destruction of Roman power in the fifth century was more than a politi¬ 
cal revolution. The Germanic conquerors from the North swept away an 
empire that seemed eternal and universal to its inhabitants, and wiped out a 
civilization and way of life that seemed imperishable. Yet the military helpless¬ 
ness of Rome was not so much the deeper cau.se of her fall as a symptom of her 
general decline and disintegration. Military defeat was the end, and not the 
beginning, of rot and decay, 

Romes decline can be said to have started in the growing betrayal of her 
pristine civic virtues and in her abandonment of republicanism in favor of des¬ 
potic, monarchical imperialism. Amid immense material wealth there had been 
disturbing .signs of failure of nerve and loss of faith ; above all, unwillingness or 
inability to .solve the social conflicts born of poverty, slavery, and serfdom had 
contributed to the weakening of the Roman empire and to its final conquest by 
barbarians emerging from a cultural nowhere—from the dark forests and end¬ 
less plains beyond the confines of civilization. 

The Gothic, Vandal, and Hun warriors could only destroy; they had no 
civilization of their own that they could substitute for, or mingle with, that of 
the Roman world. The recorded history of the West knows of no similar catastro¬ 
phe, w hen a way of life was so thoroughly destroyed that men forgot what their 
ancestors had known for centuries, and had to start all over again groping toward 
a new existence. 

It was a long and painful experience, and the process of gradual recovery 
from a near-mortal illness, the medieval period, fills the ten centuries between 
the fall of the Roman empire in the fifth century and the revival of ancient 
thought and learning in the fifteenth. Interest in this period has not been intense 
until recently, because it was assumed that nothing could henceforth stop the 
march of progress and scientific development, and that history was an unceasing 
process of liberty unfolding itself all over the world. This optimism, so typical 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, has been rudely shaken in our own 
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by World Wars I and II, which, had the free nations been defeated, 
inaugurated a new dark age. The atomic and hydrogen bom s, i use 
war, may produce a destruction of civilization more final than that ot htt e 
hundred years ago, and of such dimensions that no convalescence will be p ysi- 
cally possible. The study of the Middle Ages is therefore of special interest to 
the contemporary of the second half of the twentieth century, who lives in fear 
and anxiety at a turning point in history, and who is not sure whether enough 
spiritual and material resources will be at hand after a war of mutual and per¬ 
haps total annihilation. The lesson of the fifth century is that an entire civiliza¬ 
tion can be razed from the earth, and mankind barbarianized and decivilized. 
Whether such sickness is, in view of present-day weapons, mortal or not, can¬ 
not be ascertained from the example of the Middle Ages. 

W’hen Rome was sacked by the Visigoths in a. d. 410, a popular explanation 


was that it was the fault of the Christians. Christianity had been officially toler¬ 
ated in the Roman empire from a. d. 313, and eighty years later it became the 
official religion of state, paganism being proscribed and prohibited. Because the 
fall of Rome in a. n. 410 occurred so soon after the triumph of Christianity, 
many pagans and perhaps even some Christians were inclined to see a connec¬ 
tion between the rise of Christianity—so long considered officially a subversive 
movement—and the weakening of Roman power. From the traditional, pagan, 
upper-class Roman viewpoint, the Christian qualities of otherworldliness, meek¬ 
ness, pacifism, disregard for public affairs, and contempt /or revered national 
deities had been persistently sapping the strength of Ri.nie, Above all, the Chris¬ 
tian refusal to recognize loyalty to Rome as the first loyalty, the dogged perse¬ 
verance in putting a foreign religion above f.mnily, community, and state, must 
have appeared as a flagrant demonstration of “un-Roman” disloyalty. 

Political-minded Romans of the old school were not deeply interested in 
religions as such, and as long as members of any creed were willing to make a 
formal gesture of obeisance to the ultimate authority of Rome and its personi¬ 
fied imperial divinity, there was no cause for discord and conflict. Few empires 
and civilizations have, in fact, been as free from religious bigotry and persecu¬ 
tion as Rome was, partly because of the moderation and political wisdom of its 
ruling classes and partly because religion was not taken seriously enough to turn, 
men into tormentors and killers. The very polytheism of paganism ensured ;a 
basically tolerant attitude, as all pluralistic viewpoints tend to do. When Rome 
sought to extirpate Christianity by force in the second half of the third century, 
the charge was not against Christianity as a religion but against its alleged at¬ 
tempt to build up a state within the state, its boring from within every social 
class, and its gradual absorption of the Roman empire by infiltration and ideo¬ 
logical appeals without overt acts of force. 

Neither contempt nor ostracism, nor outright persecution, stopped the 
march of Christianity. In fact, in the fourth and fifth centuries, when Christi¬ 
anity became the religion of state, the roles were reversed, and paganism was put 
on the defensive and finally outlawed. The victory of Christianity appeared in¬ 
evitable and providential to the Christian, because it was the only true religion* 
but to many pagans the effective extirpation of paganism by Christianity proved 
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only that Christianity was more ruthless than its rival in the contest of persecu¬ 
tion, and that the Roman emperors had made the mistake of treating the sub¬ 
versive Christians too leniently, wasting generosity on fanatics who would brook 
no compromise themselves if put in a position of authority. 

When Rome was ravaged in 410, a wave of shock and horror swept through 
the world. For eight centuries Rome had proudly remained inviolate^ growing 
from a small municipality into the center of a vast empire. The ease and speed 
with which this empire was broken up took everyone by surprise. The pagans, 
as we have said, ascribed the catastrophe to the betrayal of the old Roman deities 
under which Rome had risen to the position of the dominant world power, but 
Christians, too, were perplexed ; it was hard to understand how Rome could be 
so shamed just after Christianity had become the religion of state, and many 
Christians began to W'onder whether the official alliance of church and empire 
was such an advantage after all. If Rome was not strong enough to safeguard 
its own existence against heathen tribes, how could it be the source of worldly 
powder that the church needed in spreading Christianity? 

Some Christians who were particularly perturbed about what seemed the 
end of the world wxre recent converts; and yet, the strongest reaffirmation of 
Christian idealism w^as the work of a convert, St. Augustine (a. d. 354-430), a 
native and lifelong inhabitant of Roman North Africa. St. Augustine's parents 
were North Africans; his mother was a devout Christian, but his father never 
embraced the Christian faith. St. Augustine was baptized in Italy in a. d. 387, 
after many years of active and more than gay living, led in complete contradiction 
to Christian standards of morals and belief. lUit once he was baptized, he rose 
quickly in the hierarchy of the church; he was made Biship of Hippo (the mod¬ 
ern port of Buna, in Algeria) in 395, where he stayed until his death in 430. 

St. Augustine was moved especially by the pagan attacks that attributed 
the fall of Rome to the victory of Christianity. He started the City of God (De 
Civitate Dei) in 413, and finished the voluminous work, consisting of twenty-two 
books, in 426. He set out to answer two main questions. The first concerns the 
pagan challenge to Christianity. Although from a purely theological viewpoint 
the issue of paganism is not so intense and controversial in the twentieth century 
as it was in the fifth, St. Augustine’s critique is always vital and timely, if one 
substitutes for paganism the qualities with which he identified it: contempt for 
spiritual values, smugness, pride, and injustice. 

The rebuttal of paganism, however, is only the more negative part of the 
City of God, Having demonstrated the hollowness and inconsistency of paganism, 
materialism, and worldly success, Augustine proceeds to his more constructive 
task: the vision of the heavenfy city, as contrasted with the earthly city (civitas 
terrena). St. Augustine’s use of the word civitas, howwer, should not be inter¬ 
preted in a political sense; St. Augustine was not a constitutional lawyer or po¬ 
litical theorist but a theologian. He was interested in God, Faith, and Salvation, 
and not so much in the organization of the state and its political-juridical rela¬ 
tions to the church. His heavenly city, or City of God, is therefore not identical 
with the church, and the earthly city is not the state. * 

As a theologian and passionate Christian who took his faith seriously, St. 
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Aus..,i™ W„ prtaariiy cono.rncd wi.h ».y. »/ K/e “-I ”»'** 
ofJne. The great struggle in the universe is, then, not between church and SUte 
(as later writers mistakenly interpreted St. Augustine for sectarian purposes;, 
but between two opposing ways of life; in the earthly city, the love of self, the 
lust of power predominate, whereas in the heavenly city the love of God, even 
to the contempt of self,” is the foundation of order. St. Augustine therefore di¬ 
vides the human race into two parts, “the one consisting of those who live accord¬ 
ing to man, the other of those who live according to God. And these we also 
mystically call the two cities, or the two communities of men, of which the one 
is predestined to reign eternally with God, and the other to suffer eternal punish¬ 
ment with the devil.” St. Augustine himself thus emphasizes that the two com¬ 
munities of the heavenly and earthly cities can be called cities only in a mysti¬ 
cal or allegorical sense. 

Even more explicitly, St. Augustine often speaks of the heavenly city as the 
eternal kingdom of God that includes the angels preceding the creation of man 
and the saintly elect (communio sanctorum ); by contrast, the earthly city is 
the “society of the impious” (societas impiorum), which includes fallen angels 
as well as human beings who “live after the flesh.” Eternal reign with God is the 
destiny of the heavenly city, whereas eternal punishment with the devil is the 
doom awaiting the earthly city. 

The basic conflict between Good and Evil rages not only in mankind as a 
whoie but in every individual. Just as Plato had stated that the problem of the 
just society was that of the just individual “writ large,” so St. Augustine notes 
that the struggle between Good and Evil in the world is closely related to, and 
a reflection of, the conflicts within the individual human being: “For in each 
individual there is first of all that which is reprobate, that from which we must 
begin, but in which we need not necessarily remain; afterwards is that which 


is well approved, to which we may by advancing attain, and in which, when we 
have reached it, we may abide.” In fact, Plato had anticipated the idea of the 
complex structure of the individual human soul by viewing it as a composite of 
the three rivaling elements of appetite, courage, and reason, representing three 
types of men and three ways of living. Justice, or righteousness, is the central 
concept in Plato’s Republic: an individual is just if the elements of his own soul 
are rightly ordered and arranged, and consequently he will also act justly in his 
relations with others by staying in his own station, by living the kind of life he 
was meant to live. St. Augustine transforms this secular conception of justice 
into a religious one: the essence of justice is the relation between man and God, 
from which right relations between man and man will inevitably follow. 

If man is to become worthy of entry into the eternal kingdom of heaven, the 
City of God, there must be some agency on earth, St. Augustine realizes, that 
leads in the right direction. Although the central meaning of “heavenly city” is 
a way of life dedicated to the service of God, St. Augustine also uses this term 
“mystically,” that is, symbolically, for the church. It is the part of the heavenly 
city that “sojourns on earth and lives by faith,” and it “lives like a captive and 
stranger in the earthly city.” In inspiring words that recall the Stoic message of 
universal unity and brotherhood. St. Augustine says that the heavenly city, 
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“while it sojourns on earth, calls citizens out of all nations, and gathers together 
a society of pilgrims in all languages, not scrupling about diversities in the 
manners, laws, and institutions whereby earthly peace is secured and main¬ 
tained,” and that these diversities of men ought to be preserved, as long as men 
are united in God s service. 

Yet St, Augustine nowhere clearly defines the church; in one place he calls 
it the Invisible Church of Gods Elect (including some as yet to be converted), 
and in another, the Visible Church, made up of true believers and of those w hose 
Christianity is little more than formal membership in the church. Hecause he 
failed to distinguish sharply the Invisible from the Visible Church, he claimed 
rights for the one that he would not have claimed for the other, particularly in 
relation to the state. As a result, his arguments were used later by adherents of 
papalist doctrines as well as by those who affirmed the sovereignty of mundane 
rulers over the church. 

Just as the heavenly city symbolically represents, but is not identical with, 
the church, so the earthly city is .symbolically reflected in the state. Strictly 
speaking, the earthly city is not identical with any empirical social or political 
organization but is the community of the unrighteous, including sinful members 
of the church and excluding righteous citizens of the state. W'herea.s the earthly 
city, as the incarnation of sin and lu.st, is the antithesis of any value whatsoever, 
the state, by contra.st, has positive value, though it is not the ab.solute value in¬ 
herent in the heavenly city. 

The Greco-Roman background of St. Augustine comes out in his assump¬ 
tion that “the life of the wise man must be social,” and that there i.s no man who 
“does not wish to have peace.” The state, therefore, by providing .social peace, 
“has its good in this world”; and St. Augustine recalls (Jreco-Roman ideas in 
saying that the state is, “in its own kind, better than all other human good. Fun 
it desires earthly peace for the sake of enjoying earthly goods.” 

At this point St. Augustine parts company with Rlato and Cicero, who so 
strongly influenced him. The peace that the slate provides is, according to St 
Augustine, not an end in itself, but only a means, a condition that makes the 
service to (iod possible. The peace of the state is the temporary tranquillity that 
enables man to work for the heavenly city, which is “peace never-ending.” 

Peace is therefore conceived by St. Augustine in terms of justice (that is. 
the right relation of man and (iod); it is not merely the absence of .social strife 
and conflict. Without justice there can be no peace, and this moral and religious 
conception is behind St. Augustine’s famous statement: “Justice being taken 
away, then, what are kingdoms hut great robberies?” St. Augustine goes on to 
.say that, viewed from the standpoint of formal, effective authority, robberies 
(that is, bands of robbers) are l)Ut little kingdoms themselves; the difference, 
therefore, between a state and a band of robbers is qualitative and not quanti 
tative. 

St. Augustine thus Christianizes the classical approach to the theory of the 
state by imbuing the Platonic concept of justice and the Aristotelian notion of' 
the good life with the ideals of Christianity, and his doctrine is firmly anchored 
in the Greco-Roman and Biblical conceptions of the state in terms of moral 
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purpose rather than formal authority, the monopoly to use force, or sovereignty. 

The strong influence of Greco-Roman conceptions and preconceptiona on 
St. Augustine can also be seen in his attitude toward slavery. In essence, it is a 
Christianized version of Aristotle’s rationalization of slavery. Man was created 
in God's image, to be master of irrational creatures, beasts, but not of fellow men. 
Slavery is therefore not the result of man's nature, as originally intended by God, 
but the ^'result of sin." It is both punishment and remedy for sin, as for Aris¬ 
totle s/avery is the just relation between those who possess virtue and those who 
do not. 

St. Augustine specifically opposes the law of the Old Testament according 
to which all servitude was to be ended every seventh year and states that bad 
slaves are made into good by the example of Christ, and that slaves should not 
refuse to serve wicked masters. St. Augustine appeals to the slaves to serve their 
masters ‘heartily and with good will, so that, if they cannot be freed by their 
meters, they may themselves make their slavery in some sort free, by serving 
not m crafty fear, but in faithful love, until all righteousness pass away and 
lU Iprmcipality and every human power be brought to nothing, and God^be in 
all Like Aristotle St. Augustine also appeals to the masters to act benevolently 

Yet St. Augustine never examined his theorv in thp liwtit • « 

dence ■ was it reillv i i“cory in tne light of empirical evi- 

aence. was it really true that slaves were worse sinners than the free? Although 

he occasionally notes that there are “many wicked masters wL hZ' 

men as their shves this observation leads hi^not^^ 

basic assumption that slavery is the punishment and remedy fTr^rlm to th 

more startling conclusion that even such slavery is legitimat#. 

happier thing to be the slave of a man than of a lust Wei^hpH ^ 

fore, St. Augustine’s theory of slavery like that of h ^ 

ably seemed more reasonable to masters than to general, prob* 

of slavery was mitigated in act^arSr the institution 

all, the Christian conception of the uniqueness rnd^SgSity S'Ihe h”"^’ 
was incompatible, in the long run, with such practice ^ ^ 

St. Augustine, the greatest of the church fathers > .v 

of two worlds, that of antiquity and Christianitv Th ^ 
tlcular, but also that of Aristotle, Cicero and the^StS^ i“^ 

work, and he helped to transmit the ancient her.i ’ ? ' u evident in his 

being bom. While the Roman em^r^waTbmX^tf T 
to construe, as a Christian, the vision of a timeie= before his eyes, he sought 
justice would forever reign : the City of God ^ in which peace and 
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L Justice—the Foundation of the 
State 

Justice being taken away, then, what are 
kingdoms but great robberies? For what 
are robberies themselves, but little king¬ 
doms? The band itself is made up of men; 
it is ruled by the authority of a prince, it 
is knit together by the pact of the confed¬ 
eracy; the booty is divided by the law 
agreed on. If, by the admittance of aban¬ 
doned men, this evil increases to such a 
degree that it holds places, fixes abodes, 
takes possession of cities, and subdues peo¬ 
ples, it assumes the more plainly the name 
of a kingdom, because' the reality is now 
manifestly conferred on it, not by the re¬ 
moval of covetousness, but by the addition 
of impunity. Indeed, that w’as an apt and 
true reply which was.given to Alexander 
the Great by a pirate who had b<‘en seized. 
For w'hen that king had asked the man 
what he meant by keeping hostile posses¬ 
sion of the sea, he answered with bold pride, 
"What thou meanest by seizing the whole 
earth; but because I do it with a petty 
ship, I am called a robber, whilst thou who 
dost it with a great fleet art styled em¬ 
peror.” ‘ 

2. The True Happiness of the Ruler 

For neither do we say that certain Chris¬ 
tian emperors were therefore happy because 

* From St. Augustine, Th^ City of God (trans. 
Marcus Dods, in Vol. II of A Select Library of the 
Nicene and Post~Nicrne Fathers of the Christian 
Church, ed. Philip Schaff, Buffalo. 1»87). 

I Cicero, Dc HepubUca, IH. 


they ruled a long time, or, dying a peace¬ 
ful death, left their sons to succeed them 
in the empire, or subdued the enemies of 
the republic, or were able both to guard 
against and to suppress the attempt of hos¬ 
tile citizens rising against them. These and 
other gifts or comforts of this sorrowful life 
even certain worshippers of demons have 
merited to receive, who do not belong to the 
kingdom of God to which these belong; and 
this^s to be traced to the mercy of God, 
who would not have those who believe in 
Him desire such things as the highest good. 
But w’e say that they are happy if they rule 
justly; if they are not lifted up amid the 
praises of those who pay them sublime 
honors, and the obsequiousness of tho.se who 
.salute them with an excessive humility, but 
remember that they are men; if they make 
their power the handmaid of His majesty by. 
using it for the greatest possible extension 
of His worship; if they fear, love, worship 
God; if more than their own they love that 
kingdom in which they are not afraid to 
have partners; if they are slow to punish, 
ready to pardon; if they apply that punish¬ 
ment as necessary to government and de¬ 
fence of the republic, and not in order to 
gratify their own enmity; if they grant 
pardon, not that iniquity may go unpun¬ 
ished. but with the hope that the transgres- 
.sor may amend his ways; if they compen¬ 
sate with the lenity of mercy and the lib¬ 
erality of benevolence for whatever severity 
they may be compelled to decree; if their 
luxury is as much restrained as it might 
have been unrestrained; if they prefer to 
govern depraved desires rather than any 
nation whatever; and if they do all these 
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things, not through ardent desire of empty 
glory, but through love of eternal felicity, 
not neglecting to offer to the true God, who 
is their (iod, for their sins, the sarrihees of 
humility, contrition, and prayer. Such C'hris- 
tian emperors, we say, are happy in the 
present time by hope, and are destined to 
be 50 in the enjoyment of the reality itself, 
when that which we wait for shall have ar¬ 
rived. 


and creeping things.’’ lor they w'erc either 
leaders or followers of the people in ador¬ 
ing images, “and worshipped and served the 
creature more than the Creator, who is 
bles.^ed for ever.” Hut in the other city 
there is no human wisdom, but only godli¬ 
ness, which offers duo worship to the true 
God, and looks for its reward in tiie .society 
of the saints, of holy angels as well as holy 
men, that (iod may be all in all.* 


J. The Earthly and thr Heavenly 
City 

Accordingly, two cities have been formed 
by two loves; the earthly by the love of self, 
even to the contempt of God; the heavenly 
by the love of God, even to the contempt 
of self. The former, in a word, glories in it ¬ 
self, the latter in the Lord. For the oiu^seeks 
glory from men; but the greatest glory of 
the other is God, tiie witness of conscience. 
The one lifts up it.-^ iirad in its own glory; 
the other say? to its God, “Thou art my 
glory, and the lifter up of mine head.”' 
In the one, the princes and the nations it 
.subdues are ruled by the love of ruling; 
in the other, the princes and the subjects 
serve one another in love, the latter obey¬ 
ing, while the former take thought for all. 
The one delights in its own strength, repre¬ 
sented in the persons of its rulers; the other 
says to its God, “I will love Thee, 0 Lord, 
my strength.'’ And therefore the wise men 
of the one city, living according to man, 
have sought for profit to their own bodies 
or souls, or both, and those who have known 
God ’‘glorified Him not as God, neither were 
thankful, but became vain in their imagina¬ 
tions, and their foolish heart was darkened; 
professing themselves to be wise”—that is, 
glorying in their own wisdom, and being 
possessed by pride— -’They became fools, 
and changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible 
man. and to birds, and four-footed beasts, 


4. The Two Types of Man 

Of the bliss of Paradise, of Paradise it¬ 
self, and of the life of our first parents 
there, and of their sin and punishment, 
many have thought much, .spoken much, 
written much. We ourselves, too. have 
spoken of these things in the foregnine 
books, and have v^ .tten either what wv 
read in the Holy Scripturi's, or what wc 
could reasonably deduce from them. .An,i 
were we to enter into a more detailed ii*- 
vestigation of these matters, an endless 
nurn’uer of endh*.*? questions would ari.'^-e. 
which would invoha us in a larger work 
than the present occasion admits. We can¬ 
not be expected to tinii room for replying 
to every question that may be started by 
unoccupied and captious men, who are ever 
more ready to ask questions than capable 
of understanding the answer. Yet I trust we 
have already done justice to these great and 
difficult questions regarding the iH’ginning 
of the w^orld, or of the soul, or of the hu¬ 
man race itself. This race we have dis¬ 
tributed into tw'o parts, the one coasisting of 
those who live according to man, the other 
of those who live according to God. And 
these we also mystically call the two cities, 
or the two communities of men, of which 
the one is predestined to reign eternally wdth 
God, and the other to suffer eternal pun¬ 
ishment with the devil This, however., is 
their end, and of it we are to speak after¬ 
wards. At present, as we have said enough 


a Ps. iii. s. 

3 Ps. xviu. 1. 
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about their origin, whether among the an¬ 
gels, whose numbers we know not, or in the 
two first human beings, it seems suitable to 
attempt an account of their career, from 
the time when our two first parents began 
to propagate the race until all human gen¬ 
eration shall cease. For this whole time or 
world-age, in which the dying give place 
and those who are born succeed, is the 
career of these two cities concerning which 
we treat. 

Of these two first parents of the human 
race, then, Cain was the first-born, and he 
belonged to the city of men; after him was 
born Abel, who belonged to the city of God. 
For as in the individual the truth of the 
apostle’s statement is discerned, “that is not 
first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural, and afterward that which is spir¬ 
itual,** * whence it comes to pass that each 
man, being derived from a condemned stock, 
is first of all born of Adam evil and carnal, 
and becomes good and spiritual only after¬ 
wards, when he is grafted into Christ by re¬ 
generation : so WMS it in the human race as 
a whole. When these two cities began to 
run their course by a series of deaths and 
births, the citizen of this world w'as the 
first-born, and after him the stranger in this 
world, the citizen of the city of God, pre¬ 
destinated by grace, elected by grace, by 
grace a stranger below, and by grace a citi¬ 
zen above. By grace—for so far as regards 
himself he is sprung from the same mass, 
all of which is condemned in its origin: but 
God, like a potter (for this comparison is 
introduced by the apostle judiciously, and 
not without thought) of the same lump 
made one vessel to honor, another to dis¬ 
honour/^ But first the vessel to dishonor 
was made, and after it another to honor. 
For in each individual, as I have already 
said, there is first of all that which is repro¬ 
bate, that from which we must begin, but 
in which we need not necessarily remain; 
afterwards is that which is well-approved, to 
which we may by advancing attain, and in 
which, when we have reached it, wt may 

^ I Cor, XV. 46. 

* Rom. fx. 2 \. 


abide. Not, indeed, that every wicked man 
shall be good, but that no one will be good 
who was not first of all wicked , but the 
•.ooner any one becomes a good man, the 
more speedily does he receive this title, and 
;»bolish the old name in the new. Accord¬ 
ingly, it is recorded of Cain that he built 
a city,** but Abel, being a sojourner, built 
none. For the city of the saints is above, al¬ 
though here below it begets citizens, in 
whom it sojourns till the time of its reign 
arrives, when it shall gather together all in 
the day of the resurrection; aMl then shall 
the promised kingdom be given to them, in 
which they shall reign with their Prince, the 
King of the ages, time without end. 


5. Conflict and Peace in the 
Earthly City 

But the earthly city, which shall not be 
everlasting (for it will no longer be a city 
when it has been committed to the extreme 
penalty), has its good in this world, and re¬ 
joices in it with such joy as such things can 
afford. But as this is not a good which can 
discharge its devotees of all distresses, this 
city is often divided against itself by litiga¬ 
tions, wars, quarrels, and such victories as 
are either life-destroying or short-lived. For 
each part of it that arms against another 
part of it seeks to triumph over the na¬ 
tions though itself in bondage to vice. If 
when it has conquered, it is inflated with 
pride, its victory is life-destroying; but if 
it turns its thoughts upon the common casu¬ 
alties of our mortal condition, and is rather 
anxious concerning the disasters that may 
befall it than elated with the successes al¬ 
ready achieved, this victory, though of a 
higher kind, is still only short-lived; for it 
cannot abidingly rule over those whom it 
has victoriously subjugated. But the things 
which this city desires cannot justly be said 
to be evil, for it is itself, in its own kind, 
better than all other human good. For it 
desires earthly peace for the sake of en- 

3 C<*n. iv. 17, 
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joying earthly goods, and it makes war in 
order to attain to this peace; since, if it has 
conquered, and there remains no one to 
resist it, it enjoys a peace which it had not 
while there were opposing parties who con¬ 
tested for the enjoyment of those things 
which were too small to satisfy both. This 
^peace is purchased by toilsome wars; it is 
obtained by what they style a glorious vic¬ 
tory. Now, when victor>’ remains with the 
party which had the juster cause, who hesi¬ 
tates to congratulate the victor, and style 
it a desirable peace? These things, then, 
are good things, and without doubt the 
gifts of God. But if they neglect the better 
things of the heavenly city, which are se¬ 
cured by eternal victory and peace never- 
ending, and so inordinately covet these 
present good things that they believe them 
to be the only desirable things, or love them 
better than those things which are believed 
to be better—if this be so, then it is neces¬ 
sary that misery follow and ever increase. 


d. The Lust for Power in the 
Earthly City 

Thus the founder of the earthly city was 
a fratricide. Overcome with envy, he slew 
his own brother, a citizen of the eternal city, 
and a sojourner on earth. So that we can¬ 
not be surprised that this first specimen, or, 
as the Greeks say, archetype of crime, 
should, long afterwards, hnd a correspond¬ 
ing crime at the foundation of that city 
which was destined to reign over so many 
nations, and be the head of this earthly 
city of which we speak. For of that city also, 
as one of their poets has mentioned, “the 
first walls were stained with a brother’s 
blood,”' or, as Roman history records, 
Kemus was slain by his brother Romulus. 
And thus there is no difference between the 
foundation of this city and of the earthly 
city* unless it be that Romulus and Remus 
were both citizens of the earthly city. Both 
desired to have the glory of founding the 


Roman republic, but both could not have 
as much glory as if one only claimed it, for 
he who wished to have the glory of ruling 
would certainly rule less if his power were 
shared by a living consort. In order, there¬ 
fore, that the whole glory might be en¬ 
joyed by one, his consort was removed; 
and by this crime the empire was made 
larger indeed, but inferior, while otherwise 
it would have been less, but better. Now 
these brothers, Cain and Abel, were not 
both animated by the same earthly desires, 
nor did the murderer envy the other be¬ 
cause he feared that, by both ruling, his 
own dominion would be curtailed—for Abel 
was not solicitous to rule in that city which 
his brother built—he was moved by that 
diabolical, envious hatred with which the 
evil regard the good, for no other reason 
than because they are good while them¬ 
selves are evil. For the posse.ssion of good¬ 
ness is by no means diminished by being 
shared with a partner either permanent or 
temporarily assumed; on the contrary, the 
possession of goodness is increased in pro¬ 
portion to the concord and charity of each 
of those who share it. In short, he who is 
unwilling to share this possession cannot 
have it; and he who is most willing to ad¬ 
mit others to a share of it will have the 
greatest abundance to himself. The quar¬ 
rel, then, between Romulus and Remus 
shows how the earthly city is divided against 
itself; that which fell out between Cain and 
Abel illustrated the hatred that subsists 
between the two cities, that of God and that 
of men. The wicked war with the wicked; 
the good also war with the wicked. But 
with the good, good men, or at least per¬ 
fectly good men, cannot war; though, while 
only going on towards perfection, they war 
to this extent, that every good man re¬ 
sists others in those points in which he re¬ 
sists himself. And in each individual “the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh."’* This spiritual 
lusting, therefore,'can be at war with the car¬ 
nal lust of another man; or carnal lust may 
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be at war with the spiritual desires of an¬ 
other, in some such way as good and wicked 
men are at war; or, still more certainly, the 
carnal lusts of two men, good but not yet 
perfect, contend together, just as the wicked 
contend with the wicked, until the health 
of those who are under the treatment of 
grace attains final victory. 


7. Limitations of Social Life 

We give a much more unlimited approval 
to their idea that the life of the wise man 
must be social. For how could the city of 
God either take a beginning or be de¬ 
veloped, or attain its proper destiny, if the 
life of the saints were not a social life? But 
who can enumerate all the great grievances 
with which human society abounds in the 
misery of this mortal state? Who can weigh 
them? Hear how one of their comic writers 
makes one of his characters express the 
common feelings of all men in this matter: 
“I am married; this is one misery. Children 
are born to me; they are additional cares.’* ^ 
What shall 1 say of the miseries of love 
which Terence also recounts—“slights, sus¬ 
picions, quarrels, war to-day, peace to-mor¬ 
row?*’* Is not human life full of such 
things? Do they not often occur even in 
honorable friendships? On all hands we ex¬ 
perience these slights, suspicions, quarrels, 
war, all of which are undoubted evils; while, 
on the other hand, peace is a doubtful good, 
because we do not know the heart of our 
friend, and though we did know it to-day, 
we should be as ignorant of what it might 
be to-morrow. W'ho ought to be, or who 
are more friendly than those who live in 
the same family? And yet who can rely 
even upon this friendship, seeing that secret 
treachery has often broken it up, and pro¬ 
duced enmity as bitter as the amity was 
sweet, or seemed sweet by the most perfect 
dissimulation? It is on this account that the 
words of Cicero so move the heart of every 

1 Terent. Adelpk, v. 4. 

* Eunuch, i. t. 


one, and provoke a sigh: “There are no 
snares more dangerous than those which 
lurk under the guise of duty or the name of 
relationship. For the man who is your de¬ 
clared foe you can easily baffle by precau¬ 
tion; but this hidden, intestine, and domes¬ 
tic danger not merely exists, but overwhelms 
you before you can foresee and examine 
it.” * It is also to this that allusion is made 
by the divine saying, “A man’s foes are 
those of his own household” *—words which 
one cannot hear without pain; for though a 
man have sufficient fortitude to endure it 
with equanimity, and sufficient sagacity to 
baffle the malice of a pretended friend, yet 
if he himself is a good man, he cannot but 
be greatly pained at the discovery of the 
perfidy of wicked men, whether they have 
always been wicked and merely feigned 
goodness, or have fallen from a better to a 
malicious disposition. If, then, home, the 
natural refuge from the ills of life, is itself 
not safe, what shall we say of the city, 
which, as it is larger, is so much the more 
filled with lawsuits civil and criminal, and 
is never free from the fear, if sometimes 
from the actual outbreak, of disturbing and 
bloody insurrections and civil wars? 


8. Shortcomings of Human Justice 

What shall I say of these judgments 
which men pronounce on men, and which 
are necessary in communities, whatever out¬ 
ward peace they enjoy? Melancholy and 
lamentable judgments they are, since the 
judges are men who cannot discern the 
consciences of those at their bar, and are 
therefore frequently compelled to put in¬ 
nocent witnesses to the torture to ascer¬ 
tain the truth regarding the crimes of other 
men. What shall I say of torture applied 
to the accused himself? He is tortured to 
discover whether he is guilty, so that, 
though innocent, he suffers most undoubted 
punishment for crime ttiat is still doubtful, 

3/» Vwftm, ii. I. 15. 

-‘Matt. X. 36. 
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not because it is proved that he committed 
it, but because it is not ascertained that 
he did not commit it. Thus the ignorance 
of the judge frequently involves an inno¬ 
cent person in suffering. And what is still 
more unendurable—a thing, indeed, to be 
bewailed, and, if that were possible, wa¬ 
tered with fountains of tears—is this, that 
when the judge puts the accused to the 
question, that he may not unwittingly put 
an innocent man to death, the result of 
this lamentable ignorance is that this very 
person, whom he tortured that he might 
not condemn him if innocent, is condemned 
to death both tortured and innocent. For 
if he has chosen, in obedience to the philo- 
.sophical instructions to the wise man, to 
quit this life rather than endure any longer 
such tortures, he declares that he has com¬ 
mitted the crime which in fact he has not 
committed. And when he has been con¬ 
demned and put to death, the judge is still 
in ignorance whether he has put to death 
an innocent or a guilty person, though he 
put the accused to the torture for the very 
purpose of saving himself from condemn¬ 
ing the innocent; and consequently he has 
both tortured an innocent man to discover 
his innocence, and has put him to death 
without discovering it. If such darkness 
shrouds social life, will a wise judge take 
his seat on the bench or no? Beyond ques¬ 
tion he will. For human society, which he 
thinks it a wickedness to abandon, con¬ 
strains him and compels him to this duty. 
And he thinks it no wickedness that inno¬ 
cent witnesses are tortured regarding the 
crimes of which other men are accused; or 
that the accused are put to the torture, so 
that they are often overcome with anguish, 
and, though innocent^ make fal.se confes¬ 
sions regarding themselves, and are pun¬ 
ished; or that, though they be not con¬ 
demned to die, they often die during, or 
in consequence of, the torture; or that some¬ 
times the accusers, who perhaps have been 
prompted by a desire to benefit society by 
bringing criminals to justice, are themselves 
condemned through the ignorance of the 
judge, because they arc unable to prove the 


truth of their accusations though they are 
true, and because the witnesses lie, and 
the accused endures the torture without 
being moved to confession. These numer¬ 
ous and important evils he does not con¬ 
sider sins; for the wise judge does these 
things, not with any intention of doing 
harm, but because his ignorance compels 
him. and because human society claims him 
as a judge. But though we therefore acquit 
the judge of malice, we must none the 
less condemn human life as miserable. And 
if he is compelled to torture and punish the 
innocent because his office and his ignorance 
constrain him, is he a happy as well as a 
guiltless man? Surely it were proof of more 
profound considerateness and finer feeling 
were he to recognize the misery of these ne¬ 
cessities, and shrink from his own implica¬ 
tion in that misery; and had he any piety 
about him, he would cry to God ‘‘From my 
necessities deliver Thou me.^^ ^ 


9. The Misery oj War 

After the state or city comes the world, 
the third circle of human society—the first 
being the house, and the second the city. 
And the world, as it is laiger, so it is fuller 
of dangers, as the greater sea is the more 
dangerous. And here, in the first place, man 
is separated from man by the difference 
of languages. For if two men, each ig¬ 
norant of the other's language, meet, and 
are not compelled to pass, but, on the con¬ 
trary, to remain in company, dumb ani¬ 
mals, though of different species, would 
more easily hold intercourse than they, hu¬ 
mans though they be. For their common 
nature is no help to friendliness when they 
are prevented by diversity of language from 
conveying their sentiments to one another: 
so that a man would more readily hold inter¬ 
course with his dog than with a foreigner. 
But the imperial city has endeavored to 
impose on subject nations not only her 
yoke, but her language, as a bond of peace. 

J Ps. XXV, 17. 
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so that interpreters, far from being scarce, 
are numberless. This is true; but how many 
great wars, how much slaughter and blood¬ 
shed, have provided this unity! And though 
these are past, the end of these miseries has 
not yet come. For though there have never 
been wanting, nor are yet wanting, hostile 
nations beyond the empire, against whom 
wars have been and arc waged, yet, sup¬ 
posing there were no such nations, the very 
extent of the empire itself has produced 
wars of a more obnoxious description—so¬ 
cial and civil wars—and with these the 
whole race has been agitated, either by the 
actual conflict or the fear of a.renewed out¬ 
break. If I attempted to give an adequate 
description of these manifold disasters, 
these stern and lasting necessities, though 
I am quite unequal to the task, what limit 
could I set? But, say they, the wise man 
will wage just wars. As if he would not all 
the rather lament the necessity of just wars, 
if he remembers that he is a man; for if 
they were not just he would not wage them, 
and would therefore be delivered from all 
wars. For it is the wrong-doing of the op¬ 
posing party which compels the wise man 
to wage just wars; and this wrong-doing, 
even though it gave rise to no war, would 
still be matter of grief to man because it 
is man’s wrong-doing. Let every one, then, 
who thinks with pain on all these great 
evils, so horrible, so ruthless, acknowledge 
that this is misery. And if any one cither 
endures or thinks of them without mental 
pain, this is a more miserable plight still, 
for he thinks himself happy because he has 
lost human feeling. 


10, The Objective of War: Peace 

Whoever gives even moderate attention 
to human affairs and to our common na¬ 
ture, will recognize that if there is no man 
who does not wish to be joyful, neither is 
there any one who does not wish to have 
peace. For even they who make war desire 
nothing but victory—desire, that is to say, 

13 


to attain to peace with glory. For what else 
is victory than th? conquest of those who 
resist us? and when this is done there is 
peace. It is therefore with the desire for 
peace that wars are waged, even by those 
who take pleasure in exercising their warlike 
nature in command and battle. And hence 
it is obvious that peace is the^end sought for 
by war. For every man seeks peace by wag¬ 
ing war, but no man seeks war by making 
peace. For even they who intentionally in¬ 
terrupt the peace in which they are living 
have no hatred of peace, but only wish it 
changed into a peace that suits them better. 
They do not, therefore, wish to have no 
peace, but only one more to their mind. 
And in the case of sedition, when men have 
separated themselves froih the community, 
they yet do not effect what they wish, un¬ 
less they maintain some kind of peace with 
their fellow-conspirators. And therefore even 
robbers take care to maintain peace with 
their comrades, that they may with greater 
effect and greater safety invade the peace 
of other men. And if an individual happen 
to be of such unrivalled strength, and to 
be so jealoUs of partnership, that he trusts 
himself with no comrades, but makes his 
own plots, and commits depredations and 
murders on his own account, yet he main¬ 
tains some shadow of peace with such per¬ 
sons as he is unable to kill, and from whom 
he wishes to conceal his deeds. In his 
own home, too, he makes it his aim to be 
at peace with his wife and children, and 
any other members of his household; for 
unquestionably their prompt obedience to 
his every look is a source of pleasure to 
him. And if this be not rendered, he is 
angry, he chides and punishes; and even by 
this storm he secures the calm peace of his 
oWn home, as occasion demands. For he 
sees that peace cannot be maintained un¬ 
less all the members of the same domestic 
circle be subject to one head, such as he 
himself is in his own house. And therefore 
if a city or nation offered to aubmit itself 
to him, to serve him in the same style as 
he had made his household serve him, he 
would no longer lurk in brigand's hieffng^ 
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places, but lift his head in open day as a 
king, though the same coveteousness and 
wickedness should remain in him. And thus 
all men desire to have peace with their own 
circle whom they wish to govern as suits 
themserves. For even those whom they 
make war against they wish to make their 
own, and impose on them the laws of their 
own peace. 

But let us suppose a man such as poetry 
and mythology speak of—^a man so insoci¬ 
able and savage as to be called rather a 
semi-man than a man.^ Although, then, his 
kingdom was the solitude of a dreary cave, 
and he himself was so singularly bad-hearted 
that he was named Ka^os, which is the 
Greek word for bad; though he had no wife 
to soothe him with^endearing talk, no chil¬ 
dren to play with, no sons to do his bidding, 
no friend to enliven him with intercourse, 
not even his father Vulcan (though iti one 
respect he was happier than bis father, not 
having begotten a monster Itke himself); 
although he gave to no man, but took as 
he wished whatever he could, from whom¬ 
soever he could, when he could; yet in that 
solitary den, the Boor of which, as Virgil > 
says, was always reeking with recent slaugh¬ 
ter, there was nothing else than peace 
sought, a peace in which no one should mo¬ 
lest him, or disquiet him with any assault 
or alarm. With his own body he desired to 
be at peace, and he was satisfied only in 
proportion as he had this peace. For he 
ruled his members, and they obeyed him; 
and for the sake of pacifying his mortal 
nature, which rebelled w'hen it needed any¬ 
thing, and of allaying the sedition of hunger 
which threatened to banish the soul from 
the body, he made forays, slew, and de¬ 
voured, but used the ferocity and savage¬ 
ness he displayed in these actions only for 
the preservation of his own life’s peace. So 
that, had he been willing to make with other 
Tncn the same peace which he made with 
himself in his own cave, he would neither 
have been called bad, nor a monster, nor 
a semi*mait. Or if the appearance of his body 

1 He refers to the giant Cacus. 
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and his vomiting smoky fires frightened 
men from having any dealings with him, 
perhaps his fierce ways arose not from a 
desire to do mischief, but from the neces¬ 
sity of finding a living. But he may have had 
no existence, or, at least, he was not such 
as the poets fancifully describe him, for 
they had to exalt Hercules, and did so at 
the expense of Cacus. It is better, then, to 
believe that such a man or semi-man never 
existed, and that this, in common with many 
other fancies of the poets, is mere fiction. 
For the most savage animals (and he is 
said to have been almost a wild beast) en- 
compa^ their own species with a ring of 
protecting peace. They cohabit, beget, pro¬ 
duce, suckle, and bring up their young 
though very many of them are not gregar¬ 
ious, but solitary—^not like sheep, deer, pi¬ 
geons, starlings, bees, but subh as lions, 
foxes, eagles, bats. For what tigress does not 
gently purr over her cubs, and lay aside her 
ferocity to fondle them? What kite, solitary 
as he is when circling over his prey, does not 
seek a mate, build a nest, hatch the eggs, 
bring up the young birds, and maintain with 
the mother of his family as peaceful a 
domestic alliance as he can? How much 
more powerfully do the laws of man> na¬ 
ture move him to bold fellowship and main¬ 
tain peace with all men so far as in him 
lies, since even wicked men wage war to 
maintain the peace of their own circle, and 
wish that, if possible, all men belonged to 
them, that ail men and things might serve 
but one head, and might, either through love 
or fear, yield themselves to peace with him! 
It is thus^hat pride in its perversity apes 
God. It abhors equality with other men 
under Him; but, instead of His rule, it 
seeks to impose a rule of its own upon its 
equals. It abhors, that is to say, the just 
peace of God, and loves its own unjust 
peace; but it cannot help loving peace of 
one kind or other. For there Is no vice so 
clean 'Contrary to nature that it obltterates 
even the faintest traces of nature. . 

He, then, vHho prefers what is right to 
what is wrong, and what is well-ordered to 
what Is perverted, sees that the peace of 
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unjust men is not worthy to be called peace 
in comparison with the peace of the just. 
And yet even what is perverted must of 
necessity be in harmony with, and in de* 
pendence on, and in some part of the order 
of things, for otherwise it would have no 
existence at all. Suppose a man hangs with 
his head downwards, this is certainly a per¬ 
verted attitude of body and arrangement of 
its members; for that which nature requires 
to be above is beneath, and vice versa. This 
perversity distufbs the peace of the body, 
and is therefore painful. Nevertheless the 
spirit is at peace with its body, and labors 
for its preservation, and hence the suffering; 
but if it is banished from the body by its 
pains, then, so long as the bodily framework 
holds together, there is in the remains a 
kind of peace among the members, and 
hence the body remains suspended. And in¬ 
asmuch as the earthly body tends towards 
the earth, and r^ts on the bond by which 
it is suspended, it tends thus to its natural 
peace, and the voice of its own weight de¬ 
mands a place for it to rest; and though 
now lifeless and without feeling, it does not 
fall from the peace that is natural to its 
place in creation, whether it already has it, 
or is tending towards it. For if you apply 
embalming preparations to prevent the bod¬ 
ily frame from mouldering and dissolving, 
a kind of peace still unites part to part, and 
keeps the whole body in a suitable place on 
tho earth—^in other words, in a place that 
is at peace with the body. If, on the other 
hand, the body receive no such care, but be 
left to the natural course, it is disturbed by 
exhalations that do not harmonise with one 
another, and that offend our senses; for it is 
this which is perceived in putrefaction un¬ 
til it is assimiUted to the elements of the 
world, and particle by particle enters into 
peace with them. Yet throughout'this pror 
cess the laws of the most high Creator and 
Governor are strictly observed) for it is by 
Him the peace of the universe is adminis¬ 
tered. For although minute animals are pro¬ 
duced from the carcass of a larger animal, 
all these little atoms, by the law of the 
same Creator, serve the animals they be¬ 


long to in peace. And although the flesh 
of dead animals be eaten by others, no mat¬ 
ter where it be carried, nor what it be 
brought into contact with, nor what it be 
converted and changed into, it still is ruled 
by the same laws which pervade all things 
for the conservation of every mortal race, 
and which bring things that flt one another 
Into harmony. 


11. The Tranquillity of Order in 
the Universe 

The peace of the body then consists in 
the duly proportioned arrangement of its 
parts. The peace of the irrational soul is 
the harmonious repose of the appetites, and 
that of the rational soul the harmony of 
knowledge and action. The peace of body 
and soul is the well-ordered and harmoni¬ 
ous life and health of the living creature. 
Peace between man and God is the well- 
ordered obedience of faith to eternal law. 
Peace between man and man is well-ordered 
concord. Domestic peace is the well-ordered 
concord between those of the family who 
rule and those who obey. Civil peace is a 
similar concord among the citizens. The 
peace of the celestial city is the perfectly 
ordered and harmonious enjoyment of God, 
and of one another in God. The peace of all 
things is the tranquillity of order. Order is 
the distribution which allots things equal 
and unequal, each to its own place. And 
hence, though the miserable, in so far as 
they are such, do certainly not enjoy peace, 
but are severed from that tranquillity of 
order in which there is no disturbimce, 
nevertheless, inasmuch as they are deserv¬ 
edly and justly miserable, they are by their 
very misery connected with order. They are 
not, indeed, conjoined with the blessed, but 
they are disjoined from them by the law 
of order. And though they are disquieted, 
their circumstances are notwithstan<ting ad¬ 
justed to them, and consequently they have 
some tranquillity of order, and therefore 
some peace. But they are wretched because, 
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although not wholly miserable, they are not 
in that place where any mixture of misery 
is impossible. They would, however, be more 
wretched if they had not that peace which 
arises from being in harmony with the nat¬ 
ural order of things. When they suffer, their 
peace is in so far disturbed; but their peace 
continues in so*far as they do not suffer, 
and in so far as their nature continues to 
exist. As, then, there may be life without 
pain, while there cannot be pain without 
some kind of life, so there may be peace 
without war, but there cannot be war with¬ 
out some kind of p>eace, because war sup¬ 
poses the existence of some natures to wage 
it, and these natures cannot exist without 
peace of one kind or other. 

And therefore there is a nature in which 
evil does not or even cannot exist; but there 
cannot be a nature in which there is no 
good. Hence not even the nature of the 
devil himself is evil, in so far as it is na¬ 
ture, but it was made evil by being per¬ 
verted. Thus he did not abide in the truth,^ 
but could not escape the judgment of the 
Truth; he did not abide in the tranquillity 
of order, but did not therefore escape the 
power of the Orddner. The good imparted 
by God to his nature did not screen him 
from the justice of God by which order was 
preserved in his punishment; neither did 
God punish the good which He had created, 
but the evil which the devil had committed. 
God did not take back all He had imparted 
to his nature, but something He took and 
something He left, that there might re¬ 
main enough to be sensible of the loss of 
what was taken. And this very sensibility 
to pain is evidence of the good which has 
been taken away and the good which has 
been left. For, were nothing good left, there 
could be no pain on account of the good 
which had been lost. For he who sins is 
still worse if he rejoices in his loss of right¬ 
eousness. But he who is in pain, if he de¬ 
rives no benefit from it, mourns at least the 
loss of health. And as righteousness and 
health are both good things, and as the loss 
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of any good thing is matter of grief, not of 
joy—^if, at least, there is no compensation, 
as spiritual righteousness may compensate 
for the loss of bodily health—certainly it 
is more suitable for a wicked man to grieve 
in punishment than to rejoice in his fault. 
As, then, the joy of a sinner who has aban¬ 
doned what is good is evidence of a bad 
will, so hLs grief for the good he has lost 
when he is punished is evidence of a good 
nature. For he who laments the peace his 
nature has lost is stirred to do so by some 
relics of peace which make his nature 
friendly to itself. And it is very just that 
in the final punishment the wicked and god¬ 
less should in anguish bewail the loss of 
the natural advantages they enjoyed, and 
should perceive that they were most justly 
taken from them by that God whose be¬ 
nign liberality they had despised. God, then, 
the most wise Creator and most just Or- 
dainer of all natures, who placed the human 
race upon earth as its greatest ornament, 
imparted to men some good things adapted 
to this life, to wit, temporal peace, such as 
we can enjoy in this life from health and 
safety and human fellowship, and all things 
needful for the preservation and recovery 
of this peace, such as the objects which are 
accommodated to our outy^ard senses, light, 
night, the air, and waters suitable for us, 
and everything the body requires to sustain, 
shelter, heal, or beautify it: and all under 
this most equitable condition, that every 
man who made a good use of these advan¬ 
tages suited to the peace of this mortal 
condition, should receive ampler and better 
blessings, namely, the peace of immortality, 
accompanied by glory and honor in an end¬ 
less life made fit for the enjoyment of God 
and of one another in God; but that he who 
used the present blessings badly should both 
lose them and should not receive the others. 


12. Rulers as Servants of the Ruled 

The whole use, then, of things temporal 
has a reference to this result of earthly 
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peace in the earthly community, while in 
the city of God it is connected with eternal 
peace. And therefore, if we were irrational 
animals, we should desire nothing beyond 
the proper arrangement of the parts of the 
body and the satisfaction of the appetites— 
nothing, therefore, but bodily comfort and 
abundance of pleasures, that the peace of 
the body might contribute to the peace of 
the soul. For if bodily peace be wanting, a 
bar is put to the peace even of the irrational 
soul, since it cannot obtain the gratifica¬ 
tion of its appetities. And these two together 
help out the mutual peace of soul and body, 
the peace of harmonious life and health. 
For as animals, by shunning pain, show that 
they love bodily peace, and, by pursuing 
pleasure to gratify their appetites, show 
that they love peace of soul, so their shrink¬ 
ing from death is a sufficient indication of 
their intense love of that peace which binds 
soul and body in close alliance. But, as man 
has a rational soul, he subordinates all this 
which he has in common with the beasts to 
the peace of his rational soul, that his in¬ 
tellect may have free play and may regu¬ 
late his actions, and that he may thus en¬ 
joy the well-ordered harmony of knowledge 
and action which C9nstitutes, as we have 
said, the peace of the rational soul. And for 
this purpose he must desire to be neither 
molested by pain, nor disturbed by desire, 
nor extinguished by death, that he -may ar¬ 
rive at some useful knowledge by which he 
may regulate his life and manners. But, 
owing to the liability of the human mind to 
fall into mistakes, this very pursuit of 
knowledge may be a snare to him unless he 
has a divine Master, whom he may obey, 
without misgiving, and who may at the same 
time give him such help as to preserve his 
own frcfedom. And because, .so long as he 
is in this mortal body, he is stranger to God, 
he walks by faith, not by sight; and he 
therefore refers all peace, bodily or spiritual 
or both, to that peace which mortal man has 
with the immortal God, so that he exhibits 
the well-ordered obedience of faith to eter- 
hhl law. But as this divine Master inculcates 
two preceptf-^the love of God and the love 


of our neighbor—and as in these precepts a 
man finds three things he has to love—God, 
himself, and his neighbor—^and that he who 
loves God loves himself thereby, it follows 
that he must endeavor to get his neighbor 
to love God, since he is ordered to love his 
neighbor as himself. He ought to make this 
endeavor in behalf of his wife, his children, 
his household, all within his reach, even as 
he would wish his neighbor to do the same 
for him if he needed it; aqd consequently 
he will be at peace, or in well-ordered con¬ 
cord, with all men, as far as in him lies. 
And this is the order of this concord, that 
a man, in the first place, injure no one, and, 
in the second, do good to every one he can 
reach. Primarily, therefore, his own house¬ 
hold are his care, for the law of nature and 
of society gives him readier access to them 
and greater opportunity of serving them. 
And hence the apostle says, “Now, if any 
provide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.’’ ^ This 
is the origin of domestic peace, or the well- 
ordered concord of those in the family who 
rule and those who obey. For they who care 
for the rest rule—the husband the wife, 
the parents the children, the masters the 
servants; and they who are cared for obey— 
the women their husbands, the children their 
parents, the servants their masters. But in 
the family of the just man who lives by 
faith and is as yet a pilgrim journeying on 
to the celestial city, even those who rule 
serve, those whom they seem to command; 
for they rule not from a love of power, but 
from a sense of the duty they owe to others 
—not because they are proud of authority, 
but because they love mercy. 

13. Liberty and Slavery 

This is prescribed by the order of nature ; 
it is thus that God has created man. For 
“let them,” He says, “have dominion over 
the fish of the stA, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over cvciy creeping thing which 
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creepeth on the earth.** ^ He did not in¬ 
tend that His rational creature, who was 
made in His image, should have dominion 
over anything but the irrational creation— 
not man ovei; man, but man over the beasts. 
And hence the righteous men in primitive 
times were made shepherds of cattle rather 
than kings of men, God intending thus to 
teach us what the relative position of the 
creatures is, and what the desert of sin; for 
it is with justice, we believe, that the con¬ 
dition of slavery is the result of sin. And 
this is why we do not find the word “slave** 
in any part of Scripture until righteous 
Noah branded the sin of his son with this 
name. It is a name, therefore, introduced by 
sin and not by nature. The origin of the 
Latin ^ord for slave is supposed to be found 
in the circumstance that those who by the 
law of war were liable to be killed were 
sometimes preserved by their victors, and 
were hence called servants. And these cir¬ 
cumstances could never have arisen save 
through sin. For even when we wage a just 
war, our adversaries must be sinning; and 
eveiy victoiy, even though gained by wicked 
men, is a result of the first judgment of God, 
who humbles the vanquished either for the 
sake t>f removing or of punishing their sins. 
Witness that man of God, Daniel, who, 
when he was in captivity, confessed to God 
his own sins and the sins of his people, and 
declared with pious grief that these were 
the cause of the captivity.* The prime 
cause, then, of slavery is sin, which brings 
man under the dominion of his fellow— 
that which does not happen save by the 
judgment of God, with whom is no unright¬ 
eousness, and who knows how to award fit 
punishments to every variety of offence. But 
our Master in heaven says, “Every one who 
doeth sin is the servant of sin.** * And thus 
there are many wicked masters who have 
religious men as thdr slaves, and who are 
yet themselves in bondage; “for of whom a 
nian is overcome, of the same is he brought 
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in bondage.** * And beyond question it is a 
happier thing to be the sla^ of a man than 
of a lust; for even this very lust of ruling, 
to mention no others, lays waste men's 
hearts with the most ruthless- dominion. 
Moreover, when men are subjected to one 
another in a peaceful order, the lowly posi¬ 
tion does as much good to the servant as 
the proud position does harm to the master. 
But by nature, as God first created us, no 
one is the slave either of man or of sin. 
This servitude is, however, penal, and is 
appointed by that law which enjoins the 
preservation of the natural order and for¬ 
bids its disturbance; for if nothing had been 
done in violation of that law, there would 
have been nothing to restrain by penal servi¬ 
tude. And therefore the apostle admonishes 
slaves to be subject to their masters, and 
to serve them heartily and with good-will, 
so that, if they cannot be freed by their 
masters, they may themselves make their 
slavery in some sort free, by serving not in 
crafty fear, but in faithful love, until all 
unrighteousness pass away, and all princi¬ 
pality and every human power be brought 
to nothing, and God be all in all. 


14. Equitable Rule 

And therefore, although our righteous 
fathers ^ had slaves, and administered their 
domestic affairs so as to distinguish between 
the condition of slaves and the heirship of 
sons in regard to the blessings of this life, 
yet in regard to the worship of God, in 
whom we hope for eternal blessings, the3» 
took an equally loving oversight of all the 
members of their household. And this is 
so much in accordance with the natural or¬ 
der, that the head of the household was 
called paterfamilias; and this name has been 
so generally accepted, that even those whose 
rule is unrighteous are glad to apidy it to 
themselves. But those who are*true fathers 
of their househdds desire and endeavor that 
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aU the members of their household, equally 
with their own children, should worship 
and win God, and should come to that heav¬ 
enly home in which the duty of ruling men 
is no longer necessary, because the duty of 
caring for their everlasting happiness has 
also ceased; but, until they reach that home, 
masters ought to feel their position of au¬ 
thority a greater burden than servants their 
service. And if any member of the family 
interrupts the domestic peace by disobedi¬ 
ence, he is corrected either by word or blow, 
or some kind of just and legitimate punish¬ 
ment, such as society permits, that he may 
himself be the better for it, and be read¬ 
justed to the family harmony from which 
he had dislocated himself. For as it is not 
benevolent to give a man help at the ex¬ 
pense of some greater benefit he might re¬ 
ceive, so it is not innocent to spare a man 
at the risk of his falling into graver sin. To 
be innocent, we must not only do harm to 
no man, but also restrain him from sin or 
punish his sin, so that either the man him¬ 
self who is punished may profit by his ex¬ 
perience, or others be warned by his ex¬ 
ample. Since, then, the house ought to be 
the beginning or element of the city, and 
every beginning bears reference to some 
end of its own kind, and every element to 
the integrity of the whole of which it is an 
element, it follows plainly enough that do¬ 
mestic peace has a relation to civic peace— 
in other words, that the well-ordered con¬ 
cord of domestic obedience and domestic 
rule has a relation to the well-ordered con¬ 
cord of civic obedience and civic rule. And 
therefore it follows, further, that the father 
of the family ou^t to frame his domestic 
rule in accordance with the law of the city, 
so that the household may be in harmony 
with the civic order. 


IS. The Supranational Character of 
the Heavenly City on Earth 

9ut the families wUch do not live by 
faith seek their peace in the earthly ad¬ 
vantages of this life; while the families 


which live by faith look for those eternal 
blessing which are promised, and use as pil¬ 
grims such advantages of time and of earth 
as do not fascinate and divert them from 
God, but rather aid them to endure with 
greater ease, aiid to keep down the number 
of those burdens of the corruptible body 
which weigh upon the soul. Thus the things 
necessary, for this mortal life are used by 
both kinds of men and families alike, but 
each has its own peculiar and widely differ¬ 
ent aim in using them. The earthly city, 
which does not live by faith, seeks an 
earthly peace, and the end it proposes, in 
the well-ordered concord of civic obedience 
and rule, is the combination of men’s wills 
to attain the things which are helpful to this 
life. The heavenly city, or father the part 
of it which sojourns on earth and lives by 
faith, makes use of this peace only because 
it must, until this mortal condition which 
necessitates it sh^l pass away. Conse¬ 
quently, so long as it lives like a captive 
and a stranger in the earthly city, though 
it has already received the promise of re¬ 
demption, and the gift of the Spirit as the 
earnest of it, it makes no scruple to obey 
the laws of the earthly city, whereby the 
things necessary for the maintenance of this 
mortal life are administered; and thus, as 
this life is common to both cities, so there 
is a harmony between them in regard to 
what belongs to it. But, as the earthly city 
has had some philosophers whose doctrine 
is condemned by the divine teaching, and 
who, being deceived either by their own 
conjectures or by demons, supposed that 
many gods must be invited to take an in¬ 
terest in human affairs, and assigned to 
each a separate function and a separate de¬ 
partment—^to one the body, to another the 
soul; and in the body itself, to one the 
head, to another the neck, and each of the 
other members to one of the gods; and in 
like manner, in the soul, to one god the 
natural capacity was assigned, to another 
education, to another anger, to another lust; 
and so the various affairs of life were as¬ 
signed—-cattle to one, com to another, wine 
to another, oil to another, the woods to 
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another, money to another, navigation to 
another, wars and victories to another, mar¬ 
riages to another, births and fecundity to 
another, and other things to other gods: and 
as the celestial city, on the other hand, 
knew that one God only was to be wor¬ 
shipped, and that to Him alone was due 
that service which the Greeks call latreia, 
and which can be given only to a god, it has 
come to pass that the two cities could not 
have common laws of religion, and that 
the heavenly city has been compelled in this 
matter to dissent, and to become obnoxious 
to those who think differently, and to stand 
the brunt of their anger and hatred and 
persecutions, except in so far as the minds 
of their enemies have been alarmed by the 
multitude of th^ Christians, and quelled by 
the manifest protection of God accorded to 
them. This heavenly city, then, while it 
sojourns on earth, calls citizens out of all 
nations, and gathers together a society of 
pilgrims of all languages, not scrupling 
about diversities in the manners, laws, and 
institutions whereby earthly peace is se¬ 
cured and maintained, but recognizing that, 
however various these are, they all tend to 
one and the same end of earthly peace. It 
therefore is so far from rescinding and 


abolishing these diversities, that it even 
preserves and adopts them, so long only as 
no hindrance to the worship of the one SU" 
preme and true God is thus introduced. 
Even the heavenly city, therefore, while in 
its state of pilgrimage, avails itself of the 
peace of earth, and, so far as it can without 
injuring faith and godliness, desires* and 
maintains a common agreement among men 
regarding the acquisition of the necessaries 
of life, and makes this earthly peace bear 
upon the peace of heaven; for this jilone 
can be truly called and esteemed the peace 
-of the reasonable creatures, consisting as it 
does in the perfectly ordered and harmoni¬ 
ous enjoyment of God and of one another 
in God. When we shall have reached that 
peace, this mortal life shall give place to 
one that is eternal, and our body shall be no 
more this animal body which by its corrup¬ 
tion weighs down the soul, but a spiritual 
body feeling no warn, and in all its mem¬ 
bers subjected to the will. In its pilgrim 
state the heavcnlv city possesses this peace 
by faith; and by this faith it lives right¬ 
eously when it refers to the attainment of 
that peace every good action towards God 
and man; for the life of the city is a social 
life. 
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CHAPTER 


C HRISTIANITY introduced a revolutionary principle into communal life 
by destroying the previous equation of personality and citizenship, and by 
postulating autonomy of a spiritual sphere independent of, and even superior 
to, political authority. Thus for a time Christianity was on the defensive, and 
the needs of institutional survival naturally overshadowed the need for theo¬ 
retical formulas. But after Christianity became the official religion of state in 
the fourth century, and the only permitted creed in the fifth, interest in the 
theory of the relation of church and state developed more rapidly. 

>St. Augustine was so deeply concerned with the theological defense of 
Christianity against paganism and heresy that he did not elaborate a political 
theory clearly defining the boundaries between political and ecclesiastical pqwer, 
but toward the close of the fifth century, Pope Gelasius defined the relation be¬ 
tween the two authorities (or ^*two swords,” as they were later called). Christ 
himself was king and priest, but knowing the sinfulness and weakness of human 
nature, he divided, according to Gelasius, the two dffices^ assigning to ecclesi¬ 
astical authority the spiritual and religious welfare of men, and to political au¬ 
thority the care and administration of temporal matters. Both ecclesiastical and 
political powers derive their authority from God; each is independent, and 
therefore supreme, in its own sphere, the church in religious matters and the 
state in political affairs. Yet this independence ^Iso implies mutual dependence: 
because the state is supreme only in its own sphere, the political, it must bow to 
the supremacy of the church in religious issues. Similarly, the church, because it 
is supreme only in religious matters, must recognize the authority of the state 
in mundane government and administration. 

Gelasius did not raise, or answer, the question of who is to decide whether a 
specific issue is predominantly religious or political. In his dualistic conception 
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of authority he assumed that church and state would cooperate in practical tasks 
rather rh an engage in bitter jurisdictional disputes: the church needs the state 
for temporal purposes, and the state needs the dhurch for the attainment of 
spiritual salvation. The clergy should therefore not interfere with the govern¬ 
ment’s secular business, and the political rulers should keep clear of spiritual 
matters. 

Had Gelasius pressed the issue to its logical conclusions and gone into the 
question of who is to decide authoritatively, in a given situation, whether the 
ecclesiastical or temporal interest is predominant, he would have discovered 
that his dualistic theory was not wholly satisfactory. Under his dualistic doc¬ 
trine of two coordinate authorities, whoever has the right or power to decide 
whether a matter at issue is primarily ecclesiastical or temporal, will, in effect, 
be the first, or, to use a more modem phrkse, sovereign authority. But the 
form^ation of socially significant questions is not a matter of mere logic, and 
Gelasius may have felt that the cause of peace and the long-term interests of 
the (±urch would best be served by a doctrine that stressed the possibility of 
equilibrium rather than of strife. The dualism of ecclesiastical and temporal au¬ 
thority was not conceived to be final: God is the source of both, and in serving 
God both authorities find their reason for existence. 


Nevertheless, Gelasius weighed his doctrine somewhat in favor of the diurch 
by mentioning that its burden is heavier than that of the state, because the priest 
IS answerable for the souls of all-subjects, lords, and kings. In Gelasius^ own 
mind, this special position of the church merely involved special responsibilities 
m^uch as tie heaviest task of all, spiritual salvation, was assign^ to it. Yet 
tn o-m burden—originally a moral ideal of fuller dedication 

dignity'^^I^'^ityTrL^^^^ to mtLTgZSenr**'"* 
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Whereas mMy others might share m its uses. Or the owner might retain for him’ 
^ proper^, and grant other forms of use to hi* 

that secular authority was held onty as 
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in construction than was the medieval (and still valid) legal doctrine of “emi¬ 
nent domain” under which the king retains the ultimate title to all property in 
the land. 

In pre- and postfeudd eras the argupient of the medieval papalists might 
logically lead to theocracy, a government in which the priests rule in both ec¬ 
clesiastical and secular matters. The specific environment of feudalism per¬ 
mitted the formulation of a theory in which even the papalists merely claimed 
the original title to secular authority but left its exercise to the state. What the 
papalists demanded was not so much that the pope actually rule and administer 
the empire but that he control the emperor’s action from the viewpoint of Chris¬ 
tian values, that he protect the subjects against rulers who strayed from the path 
of righteousness, and that he have the right to censure and admoniUi the emperor, 
and, if necessary, excommunicate and depose him. 

By coiitrast, the representatives of the imperialist position made, in theory 
at-least, more moderate claims. They were willing to concede that neither power 
was supreme over the other as far as its source and title were concerned, for both 
powers were handed down directly from God to church and state. Thus, in es¬ 
sence, the moderate imperialist writers were satisfied to restate the Gelasian 
doctrine of equality and equilibrium between secular and spiritual authorities. 
As the contest between the papalists and the imperialists sharpened, particularly 
from the eleventh century on, extreme antipapalists suggested that the office 
of the. king or emperor was, in itself, higher than that of bishop and pope, and 
that secular authority w^ supreme in worldly and spiritual natters. 

The struggle between papalist and antipapalist doct.ines was not only, or 
even chiefly, an issue of theological disagreement but the expression of vital 
conflicts of power and control. In particular, the contest was by no means as 
universal as the phrase “church and empire” would imply. In the first place, the 
Holy ]^oman Empire (which originated in the coronation of Charlemagne in 
Rome in 800 and ended in the abdication of the Habsburg emperor Francis II in 
1806 ) was little more than a German empire, including a great^part of Italy but 
excluding the all-important political areas of England, France, and Spain. Simi¬ 
larly, the church could at no time in the Middle Ages speak in the name of all 
Christendom, but only of those who, especially in the West, were under the 
jurisdiction of Rome. To this day the Roman Catholic Church has preserved, in 
Italy, the flavor of a specifically Italian institution, inasmuch as the popes and 
the majority of the cardinals have in general been Italian. 

But contestants in any dispute seek to buttress their case 1 ^ identifying 
their partial interest with a more general, and possibly universal, one. It was 
therefore not unnatural for the Roman Catholic Church to represent itself as the 
guardian of all Christendom, just as it was in the interest of German expansion¬ 
ist monarchs to hug the cloak of the Holy Roman Empire and thus acquire more 
resp^tability and universality. Although the Roman empire had been defeated 
militarily in the fifth century by (Germanic invaders streaming into Italy and 
her possesions fnmi all directions, such was the indestructible hgritage of Roman 
political experience and gaiiUs that the Roman pqies continued, during the 
Middle Ages, the struggle with mqMmding German power— a power that the 
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political and military leaders of the empire — ^ Fnirli<sh kintrs but 

is to be noted that the papacy also tollided 

the principal adversary was the German monarchy, which threatened Italy a d 

the Roman church most directly. , 

The second aspect of the conflict between church and state was intimate y 
tied to the feudal system. Bishops were, on the one hand, charged with tea- 
ministration of the church and the care of souls, but at the same time they were 
feudal holders of land and as such vassals of the king. The feudal link of author¬ 
ity, unlike that of the modern state, was of a highly personal kind, and loyalty 
of the vassal to the lord was more profound and absorbing than is implied in the 
modern concept of obeying an impersonal law. The church has always been, and 
still is, an owner of large landed properties, but the modern concept of ownership 
is more absohjte and does not involve a special kind of allegiance to the govern¬ 
ment, as was the situation in the feudal era in which landed property W'as the 
determining element in the machinery of government. 


bad been unable to stem by force. It 


Another source of conflict lay in the fact that, as the clergy in the Middle 
Ages for a long time enjoyed a monopoly of literacy and learning, they were en¬ 
trusted with important administrative positions in the courts and chancelleries of 
Europe. In theory, perhaps, a bishop could be a faithfi^ representative of the 
church in spiritual matters and a loyal vassal of the king in economic and political 
affairs; but this theory was based on the assumption that church and state did not 
disagree on major policies. When there was disagreement, bishops and priests had 
to choose which was their first loyalty. The papalists advised them that the 
church was higher in dignity and authority. The antipapalists insisted that, in 
secular matters at least, and perhaps in spiritual, too, royal authority was 
supreme. 


^ Ihe first great conflict between church and empire occurred in the latter 
part of the eleventh century, when, in 1076, Emperor Henry IV deposed Pope 
Gregory VII; shortly thereafter, the pope not only deposed the emperor but also 
excommunicated him and relieved his subjects from their oath of allegiance. 
From tliat time until the end of the thirteenth century the conflict between ec¬ 
clesiastical and secular power dominated the theory as well as the practice of 
politics. 


The most incisive presentation of the papalist viewpoint is the work of an 
Englishman, John of Salisbury (about 1120-1180). He is considered by many to 
be the most typical medieval political writer before the discovery and spread of 
Aristotelianism in the thirteenth century, which gave rise to such divergent and 
overtowering figures as St. Thomas Aquinas and Marsilio q{ Padua. 

John of Salisbury spent twelve years of his schooling in France, mostly in 
Paris, then the world center of*philosophy and theology, and in Chartres, an 
important center of humanistic studies. Lite other great English political writers 
later on (Locke, Burke, John Stuart Mill), Jbhn of Salisbury had-wide practical 
experience in public affairs. At an early age, as the secretary of Archbishop Theo¬ 
bald of C:anterbury, he acquired intimate knowledge of government and politics 
in England, as well as inside penetration into the character and management of 
the church. He frequently traveled to the papal court in Rbme, and was an 
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intimate friend of Adrian IV, the only English pope in history. He also became a 
friend of Thomas Becket; when the latter succeeded Theobald as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, John of Salisbury continued as secretary to the new archbishop. 

The conflict between ecclesiastical and temporal power in England devel¬ 
oped rapidly during this period, and in 1164 John of Salisbury was exiled to 
France, shortly to be followed by Thomas Becket. Six years later they returned 
to England, and John of Saliibury was probably with Thomas Becket on the 
day the latter was ifiurdered in his own cathedral at Canterbury by the hench¬ 
men of Henry II, king of England. In 1176 John of Salisbury was asked by the 
French king, Louis VII, to become bishop of Chartres. John gladly accepted the 
invitation to return to the city in which he had been introduced, as a youth, to 
humanistic learning, and in Chartres, where he felt so much at home, he died in 
1180. 

John of Salisbury’s most important work is his Statesman's Book {Policfa- 
ticus). There is perhaps no single dgctrine that he can claim to have discovered 
first; yet his book is one of the most influential medieval political statements 
because of the originality with which he combines existing isolated ideas into a 
new pattern, and because of his style, which has freshness, integrity, and a sense 
of humor—the latter a particularly rare quality in a medieval writer on politics. 

John is best knowm for his championing of the supremacy of the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal over the temporal power. From the ninth century on, this struggle between 
the two powers had not ceased. The Gelasian doctrine of equilibrium and co¬ 
operation between church and state was constantly modified by the conflicts of 
power between the popes and the German emperors, and the developing inter¬ 
pretations of church-state relations reflected the strains and tensions of the 
struggle for hegemony. In the twelfth century, an era of increasing strife be¬ 
tween ecclesiastical and mundane authority, the papalists were particularly for¬ 
tunate in finding John of Salisbury for one of their first spokesmen ; he was un- 
disputedly their most effective. 

There are no ifs and buts in his argument: he clearly states that both swords, 
the material and the spiritual, belong to the church, and that the prince receives 
his sword, or authority, from the church, that he is a “minister of the priestly 
power, and one who exercises that side of the sacred offices wliich seems un¬ 
worthy of the hands of the priesthood.” As the original and true owner of the 
temporal sword, the church has the right to depose the prince if he violates the 
law of God and disregards the precepts of the church, for “he who can lawfully 
bestow can lawfully take away.” 

The human body is another symbolic analogy that John of Salisbury em¬ 
ploys for proving the superiority of the ecclesiastical over the secular power. 
John compares the commonwealth to a body, each organ, group, and class rep¬ 
resenting symbolically parts of the body. Thus farmers and workers correspond 
to the feet, public-finance officers to the stomach and intestines, officials and 
soldiers to the hands, and the senate to the heart, while the prince occupies the 
place of the head. But the church and clergy ocCupy the highest place of all, 
as they are likened to the soul in the body, an<l “the soul is, as it were, the prince 
of the body, and has rulership over the whole thereof.'* The secular ruler is there- 
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John of Salisbury does not propose that the church actually take over the 
temporal government and administer it through priests, nor does he recommend 
that a prince submit every law for prior approval to a supreme court of priests. 
Yet he makes the extreme claim that “a statute or ordinance (constitutio) of 
the prince is a thing of nought if not in conformity with the teaching {disciplina) 
of the Church.” Without proposing the administrative absorption of the state 
into the church, and unable to think—as a medieval writer—in terms of clearly 
defined concepts of legal sovereignty, John of Salisbury nevertljeless made such 
an overwhelming case for the moral sovereignty of the church over the secular 
ruler that later protagonists of the papal cause found it none too difficult to go 
beyond him and plead for legal supremacy as well. 

In his supporting sources, John of Salisbury, like most medieval papalist 
writers and pamphleteers except St. Augustine, leaned heavily on the Old Testa¬ 
ment with its firm bias against temporal rulers, and he quotes frequently from 
the Hebrew prophets and their struggle against kings and princes. The New 
Testament emphasized more positively that *Hhe powers that be are ordained of 
God” (Rom,, 13:1), and made it possible to interpret the Christian acceptance 
of mundane power in a manner that would maintain the supremacy of the 
church. But it was easier to go back to the Old Testament in which the hos¬ 
tility against .secular rulers was consistent and unequivocal. Nearly five centuries 


after John of Salisbury, the English Puritans reverted, in their struggle against 
secular authority, to the Old Testament as a main source of fighting inspiration. 

From the modern secularist viewpoint, the church ought to stay in its place 
and not contend with the state for temporal power. But John of Salisbury and 
the papal apologists, in seeking to curb the authoritarian claims of kings and 
princes, or to gain at least equal authority for the church, were (knowingly or 
unknowingly) fighting a cause that was larger than their own: the whole issue 
of human liberty was at stake, and it was a more important issue than the 
rivalry for power and supremacy that raged between popes and emperors. And 
though^ John of Salisbury and the medievalists did not solve this larger issue, 
neither have the secularists: Is the state, even the democratic state, to have ab¬ 
solute and complete authority, or must there be son^e competing principles of 
allegiance that will make it difficult, or impossible, for the state to become an 
all-absorbing Leviathan? The church can no longer, as in the Middle Ages, play 
the part of a competing major source of loyalty and authority, but thus far no 
institution w idea is in sight that can be relied on to do the job. The democratic 
state—^precisely because of its popular source of support—has by no means 
abolished the possibility of tyranny and repression, as was so prophetically fore¬ 
seen by Alexis de Tocqueville and John Stuart Mill a century ago. 

Jdin of Salisbury’s second main political doctrine, the distinction between 
king and tyrant and the justification of tyrannicide, is as provocative today ais 
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it was in his own time. The distinction between king and tyrant goes back to 
Aristotle: the king rules in the interest of the ruled, the tyrant in his own. John 
of Salisbury states, by contrast, that the king rules in accordance with the laws, 
whereas the tyrant rules by force. This distinction is directly related to the 
Christian and typically medieval respect for law, and it is closer to the modern 
distinction between legitimate and illegitimate government than is Aristotle’s 
emphasis on interest. 

By violating the rule of law, John of Salisbury says, the tyrant assails the 
grace of God, and *Mt is God himself who in a sense is challenged to battle.” The 
prince fights for the laws and liberties of the people, and ‘‘as the likeness of the 
Deity is to be lovecj, worshipped and cherished; the tyrant, the likeness of 
wickedness, is generally to be even killed.” In one passage John does qualify his 
general position on tyrannicide by expressing his hope that the most useful and 
safest way of destroying tyrants is for the oppressed to pray devoutly “that 
the scourge wherewith they are afflicted may be turned aside from them.” But 
such occasional qualification does not detract from his general view that tyrants 
may be lawfully slain. 

In fact, John of Salisbury goes further and asserts that it is not only lawful 
but even right and just to kill the tyrant, for he who takes the sword shall perish 
by the sword. The ruler has a special responsibility to obey the law and protect 
justice. The tyrant usurps power, oppresses justice, and enslaves the law to his 
arbitrary whims. Of all forms of treason, “none is more deadly than that which is 
aimed against the very body of justice.” In resisting and killing the tyrant, no 
violation of the law is being committed, as it is the tyrant “who disarms the 
laws,” and it is therefore fitting that “justice arm herself against him.” He who 
does not prosecute and attack the tyrant, sins against himself and against the 
whole community. 

Thus, completely abandoning the Augustinian tradition, John of Salisbury 
expressed the doctrine 6f tyrannicide more forcefully and challengingly than 
anyone else in the Middle Ages; not until the sixteenth century did resistance to 
tyrants, and assassination, become again a major theme of political speculation. 
John Locke expressed the doctrine of revolution and resistance to tyrants in 
words that bear a striking resemblance to John of Salisbury’s. According to 
Locke, absolute government “is no form of civil government at all,” and the 
absolute prince is in a state of nature, outside the realm of law and justice. The 
true rebels are the arbitrary and oppressive rulers who violate the law, and re¬ 
sistance to such rulers is the first step toward restoring the law. John of Salis¬ 
bury thus was one of the first writers to establish the doctrine that obedience to 
authority is not absolute but conditional, that political authority is ultimately 
based on justice, and that resistance is a right and duty when peaceful change 
of a tyrannical regime is impossible. 

What made J#hn of Salisbury so convincing as a political writer and papal 
protagonist was hiis sense of proportion and his ability to see things in grey 
rather than black and white. One of the most revealing passages of The States^ 
man*s Book is his account of a conversation with Pope Adrian IV on what 
people thought of the church and of the pope. As John explains, he was “entirely 
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frank” .i.h ihf pope; he reciled a scalhing calalosne of sins and vices attributed 

I 4/^ fVin /-VinrrVj itifl thc clcr^v Hc stTCSscd p 3 ,rticularly the love 

by many persons to the church and tne cier^uy r 

of money prevalent among the priest!; “They give judgment no for the ntth 

but for money. For money you can get anything done today, and without wa.ttng; 

but you will not get it done even tomorrow if you do not pay a price. 

Next to avarice, John charges the church and priesthood with duplicity and 
the lust for power, and says they have no compassion for the suffering and 
misery of the afflicted. Though he was speaking to a pope, John said: ‘^Even the 
Roman pontiff himself is a grievous and almost intolerable burden to all; the 
complaint is everywhere made that while the churches which were built by the 
devotion of the fathers are falling into ruin and collapsing, he has built for him¬ 
self palaces, and walks abroad not merely in purple but in gold. The palaces of 
priests dazzle the eye, and meanwhile in their hands the Church of Christ is 
defiled.” 

The pope—an Englishman, a friend of John, and a person with a sense of 
humor - laughed after John had finished, congratulated him for having spoken 
so frankly, and asked him to report in the future anything unfavorable.about 
the church. 


Toward the end of his book, John of Salisbury returns to the subject of 
ecclesiastical vices and abuses, and attacks, above all, the struggle for power and 
office within the church; he is shocked by the lack of scruples—even when it 
comes to murder—among contenders for the papal office: 'Tt is alleged by some, 
and it is indeed the truth, that the office of Roman pontiff has sometiinea^-iiay 
rather has often, been contested by ambitious men, and not without the shedding 
of fraternal blood has the pontiff entered the Holy of Holies.” One of the con¬ 
cluding observations of John’s is therefore that, as between the temporal and 
ecclesiastical tyrant, the latter is the worse. 

It is precisely because of John of Salisbury’s capacity to criticize ruthlessly 
the abuses of his church that his defense of ecclesiastical supremacy over the 
temporal power proved so effective. His Statesman's Book is not only an impor¬ 
tant medieval political treatise but also a thoroughly enjoyable piece of liter¬ 
ature, modern in its wit, urbanity, learning, balance, and perspective. His papalist 
viewpoint was not commonly accepted by his countrymen in his own day, and 
it is less well received today. But his thought and personality point to those quali¬ 
ties in English political philosophy that later assured it a unique position of in¬ 
fluence in the world. 
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The Statesman's Book * 


1. TAe Nature and Source of Royal 
Authority 

Between a tyrant and a prince there is 
this single or chief difference, that the latter 
obeys the law and rules the people by its 
dictates, accounting himself as but their 
servant. It is by virtue of the law that he 
makes good his claim to the foremost and 
chief place in the management of the affairs 
of the commonwealth and in the bearing of 
its burdens; and his elevation over others 
consists in this, that whereas private men 
are held responsible only for riieir private 
affairs, on the prince fall the burdens of 
the whole community. Wherefore deserv¬ 
edly there is conferred on him, and gathered 
together in his hands, the power of all his 
subjects, to the end that he may be suffi¬ 
cient unto himself in seeking and bringing 
about the advantage of each individually, 
and of all; and to the end that the state 
of the human commonwealth may be or¬ 
dered in the best possible manner, seeing 
that each and all are members one of an¬ 
other. Wherein we indeed but follow nature, 
the best guide of life; for nature has gath<> 
ered together all the senses of her micro¬ 
cosm or little world, which is man, into the 
head, and has subjected all the members in 
obedience to it in such wise that they will 
all function properly so long as they fol¬ 
low the guidance of the head, and the head 
remains sane. Thmfore the prince standb 

*Proiii John of Salishufy, The StaUmetTz 
Book (train. John Dickinson, 1927). Copyright 
hr Apploton-Centnry-CrofU. By pormbaioB. 


on a pinnacle which is exalted and made 
splendid with all the great and high priv¬ 
ileges which he deems necessary for him¬ 
self. And rightly so, because nothing is more 
advantageous to the people than that the 
needs of the prince should be fully satisfied; 
since it is impossible that his will should be 
found opposed to justice. Therefore, ac¬ 
cording to the usual definition, the prince 
is the public power, and a kind of likeness 
on earth of the divine majesty. Beyond 
doubt a large share of the (Uvine power is 
shown to be in princes by the fact that at 
their nod men bow their necks and for the 
most part offer up their heads to the axe 
to be struck off, and, as. by a divine im¬ 
pulse, the prince is feared by each of those 
over whom he is set as an object of fear. 
And this I do not think could be, except as 
a result of the will of Crod. For all power is 
from the Lord Ck)d, and has been with Him 
always, and is from everlasting. The power 
which the prince has is therefore from God, 
for the power of God is never lost, nor 
severed from Him, but He merely exercises 
it through a subordinate hand, making all 
things teach Efis mercy or justice. *'Who, 
therefore, resists the ruling power, resists 
the ordinance of God,” * in whose hand is 
the authority of conferring that power, and 
when He so desires, of withdrawing it again, 
or diminishing it. For it is not the rider’s 
own act when his will is tpmed to cruelty 
against his subjects, but it is rather the 
dispensation of God for Iffis good pleasure 

I Rom. till. 2. 
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to punish or chasten ihem. Thus during the 
Hunnish persecution, Attila, on being asked 
by the reverend bishop of a certain city who 
he was, replied, ‘T am Attila, the scourge of 
God.” Whereupon it is written that the 
bishop adored him as representing the di¬ 
vine majesty. “Welcome,” he said, “is the 
minister of God,” and “Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord,” and with 
sighs and groans he unfastened the barred 
doors of the church, and admitted the per¬ 
secutor through whom he attained straight¬ 
way to the palm of martyrdom. For he 
dared not shut out the scourge of God, 
knowing that His beloved Son was scourged, 
and that the power of this scourge which 
had come upon himself was as nought ex¬ 
cept it came from God. If good men thus 
regard power as worthy of veneration even 
when it comes as a plague upon the elect, 
who should not venerate that power which 
is instituted by God for the punishment 
of evil-doers and for the reward of good 
men, and which is promptest in devotion 
and ^obedience to the laws? To quote the 
words of the Emperor, “it is indeed a saying 
worthy of the majesty of royalty that the 
prince acknowledges himself bound by the 
Laws.”* For the authority of the prince 
depends upon the authority of justice and 
law; and truly it is a greater thing than im¬ 
perial power for the prince to place his gov¬ 
ernment under the laws, so as to deem him¬ 
self entitled to do nought which is at 
variance with the equity of justice. 


2. The Relation oj the Prince to 
the Law 

Princes should not deem that it detracts 
from their princely dignity to believe that 
the enactments of their own justice are not 
to be preferred to the justice of God, whose 
justice is an everlasting justice, and His 
law is equity. Now equity, as the learned 
jurists dehne it, is a certain fitness of things 
which compares all things rationally, and 


seeks to apply like rules of ri^t and wrong 
to like cases, being impartially disposed to¬ 
ward all persons, and allotting to each that 
which belongs to him. Of this equity the in¬ 
terpreter Is the law, to which the will and 
intention of equity and justice arc known. 
Therefore Crisippus asserted that the power 
of the law extends over all things, both di¬ 
vine and human, and that it accordingly pre¬ 
sides over all goods and ills, and is the ruler 
and guide of material things as well as of 
human beings. To which Papinian, a man 
most learned in the law, and Demosthenes, 
the great orator, seem to assent, subjecting 
all men to its obedience because all law is, 
as it were, a discovery, and a gift from God, 
a precept of wise men, the corrector of ex* 
cesses of the will, the bond which knits to¬ 
gether the fabric of the state, and the ban- 
isher of crime; ^ and it is therefore fitting 
that all men should live according to it who 
lead their lives in a corporate political body. 
All are accordingly bound by the necessity 
of keeping the law, unless perchance there 
Is any who can be thought to have been 
given the license of wrong-doing. However, 
it is said that the prince is absolved from 
the obligations of the law; but this is not 
true in the sense that it is lawful for him to 
do unjust acts, but only in the sense that his 
character should be such as to cause him to 
practice equity not through fear of the pen¬ 
alties of the law but through love of justice; 
and should also be such as to cause him from 
the same motive to promote the advantage 
of the commonwealth, and in aU things to 
prefer the good of others before his own 
private will. Who, indeed, in respect of pub¬ 
lic matters can properly speak of the will 
of the prince at all, since therein he may 
not lawfully have any will of his own apart 
from that which the law or equity enjoins, 
or the calculatimi of the common interest 
requires? For in these matters his will is to 
have the force of a Judgment; and most 
properly that which pleases him therein has 
the force of law, because his decision may 
not be at variance with the intention of 


* Justin. Cod. 1. 14, 8 4. 


* Dig. L 3, 18 1-2. 
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equity. *Trom thy countenance,” says the 
Loid, “let my judgment go forth, let thine 
eyes look updn equity”; * for the uncor¬ 
rupted judge is one whose decision, from as¬ 
siduous contemplation of equity, is the vexy 
likeness thereof. The prince accordingly is 
the minister of the common interest and the 
bond-servant of equity, and he bears the 
public person in the sense that he punishes 
the wrongs and injuries of all, and all 
crimes, with even-handed equity. His rod 
and staff also, administered with wise mod¬ 
eration, restore irregularities and false de¬ 
partures to the straight path of equity, so 
that deservedly may the Spirit congratulate 
the power of the prince with the words, 
“Thy rod and thy staff, they have comforted 
me.” * His shield, too, is strong, but it is a 
shield for the protection of the weak, and 
one which wards off powerfully the darts of 
the wicked from ih^ innocent! Those who 
derive the greatest advantage from his per¬ 
formance of the duties of his office are those 
who can do least for themselves, and his 
power is chiefly exercised against those who 
desire to do harm. Therefore not without 
reason he bears a sword, wherewith he 
sheds blood blamelessly, without becoming 
thereby a man of blood, and frequently puts 
men to death without incurring the name 
or guilt of homicide. For if we believe the 
great Augustine, David was called a man of 
blood not because of his wars, but because 
of Uria. And Samuel ia nowhere described 
as a man of blood or a homicide, although 
he slew Agag, the fat king of Amalech. 
Truly the sword of princely power b as the 
sword of a dove, which contends without 
gall, smites without wrath, and when it 
fights, yet conceives no bitterness at all. For 
as the law pursues guilt without any hatred 
of persons, so the prince most justly pun¬ 
ishes offenders from no motive of wrath but 
at the behest, and in accordance with the 
decision, of the passionless law. For al¬ 
though we see that the prince has lictors of 
his own, we must yet think of him as in 
real ity himself the sole or chief hetor, to 

* Pi. »v«, 2. 

s Pk, xxUi, 4 


whom is granted by the law the privilege of 
striking by a subordinate hand. If we adopt 
the opinion of the Stoics, who diligently 
trace down the reason for particular words, 
“lictor” means "legis ictor,” or “hammer of 
the law,” because the duty of his office is to 
strike those who the law adjudges shall be 
struck. Wherefore anciently, when the 
sword hung over the head of the convicted 
criminal, the command was wont to be 
given to the officials by whose hand the 
judge punishes evil-doers, “Execute the 
sentence of the law,” or “Obey the law,” to 
the end that the misery of the victim might 
be mitigated by the calm reasonableness of 
the words. 


3. The Prince Subordinate to the 
Priests 

This sword, then, the prince receives from 
the hand of the Church, although she her¬ 
self has no sword of blood at all. Neverthe¬ 
less she has this sword, but she uses it by 
the hand of the prince, upon whom she con¬ 
fers the power of bodily coercion, retaining 
to herself authority over spiritual things in 
the person of the pontiffs. The prince is, 
then, as it were, a minister of the priestly 
power, and one who exercises that side of 
the sacred offices which seems unworthy of 
the hands of the priesthood. For every office 
OTsting under, and concerned with the exe¬ 
cution of, the sacred laws is really a reli¬ 
gious office, but that is inferior which 
consists in punishing crimes, and which 
therefore seems to be typified in the person 
of the hangman. Wherefore Constantine, 
most faithful emperor of the Romans, when 
he had convoked the cduncil of priests at 
Nicaea, neither dared to take the chief place 
for himself nor even to sit among the pres¬ 
byters, but chose the hindmost seat. More¬ 
over, the decrees which he heard approved 
by them he reverenced as if he had seen 
them emanate from the judgment-seat of 
the divine majesty. Even the rolls of peti¬ 
tions containing accusations against priests 
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which they brought to him in a steady 
stream he took and placed in his bosom 
without opening them. And after recalling 
them to charity and harmony, he said that 
it was not permissible for him, as a man, 
and one who was subject to the judgment 
of priests, to examine cases touching gods, 
who cannot be judged save by God alone. 
And the petitions which he had received he 
put into the fire without even looking at 
them, fearing to give publicity to accusa¬ 
tions and ^censures against the fathers, and 
thereby incur the curse of Cham, the un- 
dutiful son, who did not hide his father’s 
shame. Wherefore he said, as is narrated 
in the writings of Nicholas the Roman pon¬ 
tiff, “Verily if with mine own eyes I had 
seen a priest of God, or any of those who 
wear the monastic garb, sinning, I would 
spread my cloak and hide him, that he 
might not be seen of any.” Also Theodosius, 
the great emperor, for a merited fault, 
though not so grave a one, was suspended 
by the priest of Milan from the exercise of 
his r^al (>owers and from the insignia of 
his imperial office, and patiently and sol¬ 
emnly he performed the penance for homi¬ 
cide which was laid upon him. Again, ac¬ 
cording to the testimony of the teacher of 
the gentiles, greater is he who blesses man 
than he who is blessed; ^ and so he in whose 
hands is the authority to confer a dignity 
excels in honor and the privileges of honor 
him upon whom the dignity itself is con¬ 
ferred. Further, by the reasoning of the law 
it is his right to refuse who has the power 
to grant, and he who can lawfully bestow 
can lawfully take away.’ Did not Samuel 
pass sentence of deposition against Saul 
by reason of his disobedience, and super¬ 
sede him on the pinnacle of kingly rule 
with the lowly son of Ysai? ’ But if one who 
has been appointed prince has performed 
duly and faithfully the ministry which he 
has undertaken, as great honor and rever¬ 
ence are to be shown to him as the head 
excels in honor all the members of the 

SReb. vii, 7. 

SDig. I. 17, § a. 
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body. Now he performs his ministry faith¬ 
fully when he is mindful of his true status, 
and remembers that he bears the person of 
the ufdversitas of those subject to him; 
and when he is fully conscious that he owes 
his life not to himself and his own private 
ends, but to others, and allots it to them 
accordingly, with duly ordered charity and 
affection. Therefore he owes the whole of 
himself to God, most of himself to his 
country, much to his relatives and friends, 

• very little to foreigners, but still somewhat. 
He has duties to the very wise and the 
very foolish, to little children and to the 
aged. Supervision over these classes of per¬ 
sons is common to all in authority, both 
those who have care over spiritual things 
and those who exercise temporal jurisdic¬ 
tion. 


4. Justice and Mercy 

It should hold true of the prince, as it 
should hold true of all men, that no one 
should seek his own interest but that of 
others. Yet the measure of the affection with 
which he should embrace his subjects like 
brethren in the arms of charity must be kept 
within the bounds of moderation. For his 
love of his brethren should not prevent him 
from correcting their errors with proper 
medicine; he acknowledges the ties of flesh 
and blood to the end that he may subdue 
these to the rule of the spirit. It is the prac¬ 
tice of physicians when they cannot heal a 
disease with poultices and mild medicines 
to apply stronger remedies such as fire or 
steel. But they never employ these unless 
they despair of restoring health by milder 
means, and so the ruling power when it 
cannot avail by mild measures to heal the 
vices of its subjects, rightly resorts, though 
with grief, to the infliction of sharp punbh- 
ments, and with pious cruelty vents its rage 
against wTong-doers to the end that good 
men may be preserved uninjured. But who 
was ever strong enough to amputate the 
members of his own body without grief 
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and pain? Therefore the prince grieves when 
called upon to inflict the punishment which 
guilt demands, and yet administers it with 
reluctant right hand. For the prince has no 
left hand, and in subjecting to pain the 
members of the body of which he is the 
head, he obeys the law in sadness and with 
groans. Philip once heard that a certain 
Phicias, who was a good fighting man, had 
become alienated from him because in his 
poverty he found difficulty in supporting 
his three daughters and yet received no aid 
from theJdng. When his friends advised him 
accordingly to beware of the man, “What,” 
said Philip, “if a part of my body were sick, 
would I cut it off rather than seek to heal 
it?” Then he sought out this Phicias pri¬ 
vately in a friendly way, and provided 
him with sufficient money which he accepted 
for the necessities of his private difficul¬ 
ties. And thereby the king made this man 
better disposed toward him and more faith¬ 
ful than he had been before he supposed 
himself offended. Accordingly, as Lucius 
says: “A prince should have an old man’s 
habit of mind, who follows moderate coun¬ 
sels, and should play the part of a physi¬ 
cian, who heals diseases sometimes by re¬ 
ducing the diet of the overfed, and again 
by increasing that of the under-nourished, 
who allays pain at times by cautery, and at 
other times by poultices.” In addition, he 
should be affable of speech, and generous 
in conferring benefits, and in his man¬ 
ners he should preserve the dignity of his 
authority unimpaired. A pleasant address 
and a gracious tongue will win for him the 
reputation of benignity. Kindness will com¬ 
pel the most faithful and constant love from 
even the sternest, and will increase and 
confirm the love which it has produced. 
And the reverence of subjects is the fit 
reward of dignity of manners. 

Excellently did Trajan, the best of the 
pagan emperors, answer his friends when 
they reproached him with making him¬ 
self too common toward all men and more 
so, they thought, than was becoming for 
an emperor; for he said that he desired 
to be toward private citiaens such an em¬ 


peror as he had desired to have over him 
when he was a private citizen himself. And 
in accordance with this principle, acting on 
the report of the younger Pliny who at that 
time with other judges was designated to 
persecute the Church, he recalled the sword 
of persecution from the slaughter of the 
martyrs and moderated his edict. And per¬ 
chance he would have dealt more gently 
still with the faithful, had not the laws and 
examples of his predecessors, and the ad¬ 
vice of men who were considered wise coun¬ 
sellors, and the authority of his judges, all 
urged him to destroy a sect regarded by 
public opinion as superstitious, and as ene¬ 
mies of true religion. I do not unreservedly 
and in all respects commend the judgment 
of a man who knew not Christ, yet I do 
extenuate the fault of him who broke loose 
from the pressure of others and followed 
the instinct of his own natural piety toward 
kindness and pity, a man whose nature it 
was to be merciful toward all, though stem 
toward the few whom it would be sinful to 
spare; so that in the course of his whole 
reign only one of the senators or nobles of 
the city was condemned, although a great 
number could have been found who had of¬ 
fended grievously against him. And this 
man was condemned by the Senate without 
the knowledge of Trajan himself. For it was 
his habit to say that a man is insane who, 
having inflamed eyes, prefers to dig them 
out rather than to cure them. So again he 
said that the nails, if they are too sharp, 
should be trimmed and not plucked out. 
For if a cithern player and other performers 
on stringed instruments can by diligence 
find a way to correct the fault of a string 
which is out of tune and bring it again into 
accord with the other sti;jngs, and so out of 
discord make the sweetest harmony, not 
by breaking the strings but by making them 
tense or slack in due proportions; with how 
much care should the prince moderate his 
acts, now with the strictness of justice, and 
now with the leniency of mercy, to the end 
that he may make his subjects all be of one 
mind in one house, and thus as It were out of 
discordant dispositions bring to pass one 
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great perfect harmony in the service of ears, and tongue are clataed by the 

peace and in the works of charity? This, judges and the governors of province 

however, is certain, that it is safer for the Officials and soldiers correspond to the 

cords to be relaxed than to be stretched too hands. Those who always attend upon the 

tautly. For the tension of slack cords can prince are likened to the sides. Financial 

be corrected by the skill of the artificer so officers and keepers (I speak now not of 

that they will again give forth the proper those who are in charge of the prisons, but 


sweetness of tone; but a string that has 
once been broken, no artificer can repair. 


S. The State as an Organism 

A commonwealth, according to Plutarch, 
is a certain body which is endowed with life 
by the benefit of divine favor, which acts 
at the prompting of the highest equity, and 
is ruled by what may be called the moderat¬ 
ing power of reason. Those things which 
establish and implant in us the practice of 
religion, and transmit to us the worship of 
God (here I do not follow Plutarch, who 
says ''of the Gods”) fill the place of the 
soul in the body of the commonwealth. And 
therefore those who preside over the prac¬ 
tice of religion should be looked up to and 
Venerated as the soul of the body. For who 
doubts that the mim'sters of God's holi¬ 
ness are His representatives? Furthermore; 
since the soul Is, as it were, the prince of 
the body, and has rulership over the whole 
thereof, so those whom our author calls the 
prefects of religion preside over the entire 
body. Augustus Csesar was to such a degree 
subject to the priestly power of the pon¬ 
tiffs that in order to set himself free from 
this subjection and have no one at all over 
him, he caused himself to be created a 
pontiff of Vesta, and thereafter had him¬ 
self promoted to be one of the gods during 
his own life-time. The place of the head in 
the body of the commonwealth is filled by 
the prince, who is subject only to God and 
to those who exercise His office and repre¬ 
sent Him on earth, even as in the human 
body the head Is quickened and governed by 
the soul. The place of the heart is filled by 
the senate, from which proceeds the Initia- 
tfon of good works and HI. The duties of 


of those who are keepers of the privy 
chest) may be compared with the stomach 
and intestines, which, if they become con* 
gested through excessive avidity, and re¬ 
tain too tenaciously their accumulations, 
generate innumerable and incurable dis¬ 
eases, so that through their ailment the 
whole body is threatened with destruction. 
The husbandmen correspond to the feet, 
which always cleave to the soil, and need the 
more especially the care and foresight of 
the head, since while they walk upon the 
earth doing service with their bodies, they 
meet the more often with stones of stum¬ 
bling, and theref'>rA deserve aid and pro¬ 
tection all the more justly since it is they 
who raise, sustain, and move forward the 
weight of the entire body. Take away the 
support of the feet from the strongest body, 
and it cannot move forward by its own 
power, but must creep painfully and shame¬ 
fully on its hands, or else be moved by 
means of brute animals. 


6. The *'FeeV" oj the Commotio 
wealth 

Those are called the feet who discharge 
the humbler offices, and by whose services 
the members of the whole commonwealth 
walk upon solid earth. Among these are to 
be counted the husbandmen, who always 
cleave to the soil, busied about thdr plough¬ 
lands or vinQrards or pastures or flower- 
gardens. To ihtst must be added the many 
species of cloth-making, and the mechanic 
arts, which work In wood, iron, bronse and 
the different metals; also the menial occu¬ 
pations, and the manifold forms of getting 
a livelihood and sustaining life, or incteas- 
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ing hoiisehold property, all of which, while 
they do not pertain to the authority of the 
governing power, are yet in the highest 
degree useful and profitable to the cor¬ 
porate whole of the commonwealth. All 
these different occupations are so numerous 
that the commonwealth in the number of 
its feet exceeds not only the eight-footed 
crab but even the centipede, and because 
of their very multitude they cannot be enu¬ 
merated; for while they are not infinite by 
nature, they are yet of so many different 
varieties that no writer on the subject of 
oflBces or duties has ever laid down particu¬ 
lar precepts for each special variety. But 
it applies generally to each and all of them 
that in their exercise they should not trans¬ 
gress the limits of the law, and should in 
all things observe constant reference to 
the public utility. For inferiors owe it to 
their superiors to provide them with service, 
just as the superiors in their turn owe it to 
their inferiors to provide them with all 
things needful for their protection and suc¬ 
cor. Therefore Plutarch says that that 
course is to be pursued in all things which 
is of advantage to the humbler classes, that 
is to say to the multitude; for small num¬ 
bers always yield to great. Indeed the 
reason for the institution of magistrates was 
to the end that subjects might be protected 
from wrongs, and that the commonwealth 
itself might be “shod,” so to speak, by 
means of their services. For it is as it were 
“unshod” when it is exposed to wrongs,— 
than which there can be no more disgrace¬ 
ful pass of affairs to those who "fill the mag- 
btracies. For an afflicted people b a sign 
and proof of the goutiness, so to speak, of 
the prince. Then and then only will the 
health of the commonwealth be sound and 
flourishing when the higher members shield 
the lower, and the lower respond faithfully 
and fully in like measure to the just de¬ 
mands of their superiors, so that each and 
dl are as it were members one of another 
by A sort of reciprocity, and each regards 
his own interest as best served by that 
which he knows to be most advantageous 
for the others. 


7. The Love of Liberty and Free 
Speech 

Liberty means judging everything freely 
in accordance with one’s individual judg¬ 
ment, and does not hesitate to reprove what 
it sees opposed to good morab. Nothing but 
virtue is more splendid than liberty, if in¬ 
deed liberty can ever properly be severed 
from virtue. For to all right-thinking men 
it is clear that true liberty bsues from no 
other source. Wherefore, since all agree 
that virtue b the highest good in life, and 
that it alone can strike off the heavy and 
hateful yoke of slavery, it has been the 
opinion of philosophers that men should 
die, if need arose, for the sake of virtue, 
which is the only reason for living. But vir¬ 
tue can never be fully attained without 
liberty, and the absence of liberty proves 
that virtue in its full perfection is wanting. 
Therefore a man b free in proportion to 
the measure of his virtues, and the extent 
to which he b free determines what hb vir¬ 
tues can accomplbh; while, on the other 
hand, it b the vices alone which bring about 
slavery, and subject a man to persons and 
things in unmeet obedience; and though 
slavery of the person may seem at times the 
more to be pitied, in reality slavery to the 
vices b ever far the more wretched. And so 
what b more lovely than liberty? And 
what more agreeable to a man who has any 
reverence for virtue? We read that it has 
been the impelling motive of all good 
princes; and that none ever trod liberty 
under foot save the open foes of virtue. 
The jurbts know what good laws were in¬ 
troduced for the sake of liberty, and the 
testimony of historians has made famous 
the great deeds done for love of it. Cato 
drank pobon, pierced himself with his 
sword, and that no delay might prolong life 
on terms which he deemed ignoble, he thrust 
in hb hand to widen the wound, and poured 
out hb noble blood, that he might not see 
Caesar reigning. Brutus set on foot civil 
wan to save the city from slavery; and that 
seat of empire perferred rather to bear the 
wretched afflictions of perpetual war than 
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to endure e lord, though of the mildest 
character. I pass on to the weaker sex. The 
wives of the Teutons, because of the value 
they set upon their chastity, besought 
Marius after his victory that they might 
be presented as a gift to the Vestal Vir¬ 
gins, promising that they would abstain 
from all unchastity; and when their prayers 
were not heeded, on the following night they 
ended their lives by strangling themselves 
in order not to become slaves or suffer loss 
of their chastity. If I wished to recall in¬ 
dividual instances of this kind, time would 
run out before the examples were exhausted. 
The practice of liberty is a notable thing 
and displeasing only to those who have the 
character of slaves. 

Things which are done or spoken freely 
avoid the fault of timidity on the one hand 
and of rashness on the other, and so long as 
the straight and narrow path is followed, 
merit praise and win affection. But when 
under the pretext of liberty rashness un¬ 
leashes the violence of its spirit, it prop¬ 
erly incurs reproach, although, as a thing 
more pleasing in the ears of the vulgar than 
convincing to the mind of the wise man, it 
often finds in the indulgence of others the 
safety which it does not owe to its own pru¬ 
dence. Nevertheless, it is the part of a good 
and wise man to give a free rein to the lib¬ 
erty of others and to accept with patience 
the words of free speaking, whatever they 
may be. Nor does he oppose himself to its 
works so long as these do not involve the 
casting away of virtue. For since each virtue 
shines by its own proper light, the merit of 
tolerance is resplendent with a very special 
gloiy. 

Once a certain man of Privemum, when 
asked how the captives from his dty would 
keep the peace if they were granted am¬ 
nesty, replied to the Roman consul: *lf you 
grant them an advantageous peace, they will 
keep it forever; if a disadvantageous one, 
they will not Imp it long.” By these bold 
words, freely spoken, it came to pass that 
the citizens of Privemum obtained not only 
pardon for their rebellion, but the benefits 
of Roman citizenship besides, because one 


man of them had dared to speak out thus 
boldly in the Senate. 


8. The Difference between a Tyrant 
and a True Prince 

Wherein the prince differs from the ty¬ 
rant has already been set forth above when 
we were reviewing Plutarch’s “Instruction 
of Trajan”; and the duties of the prince 
and of the different members of the com¬ 
monwealth were also carefully explained 
at that point. Wherefore it will be easier 
to make known here, and in fewer words, 
the opposite characteristics of the tyrant. 
A tyrant, then, as the philosophers have de¬ 
scribed him, is one who oppresses the peo¬ 
ple by rulership based upon force, while 
he who rules in accordance with the laws 
is a prince. Law is the gift of god, the model 
of equity, a standard of justice, a likeness 
of the divine will, the guardian of well¬ 
being, a bond of union and solidarity be¬ 
tween peoples, a rule defining duties, a bar¬ 
rier against the vices and the destroyer 
thereof, a punishment of violence and all 
wrong-doing. The law is assailed by force 
or by fraud, and, as it were, either wrecked 
by the fury of the lion or undermined by 
the wiles of the serpent. In whatever way 
this comes to pass, it is plain that it is the 
grace of God which is being assailed, and 
that it is God himself who in a sense is 
challenged to battle. The prince fights for 
the laws and the liberty of the people; the 
tyrant thinks nothing done unless he brings 
the laws to nought and reduces the people 
to slavery. Hence the prince is a kind of 
likeness of divinity; and the tyrant, on the 
contrary, a likeness of the boldness of the 
Adversary, even of the wickedness of Luci¬ 
fer, imitating him that sought to build his 
throne to the north and make himself like 
unto the Most High,* with the exception 
of His goodness. For had he desired to be 
like unto Him in goodness, he would never 
have striven to tear from Him the glory of 
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His power and wisdom. What he more likdy 
did aspire to was to be equal with him in 
authority to dispense rewards. The prince, 
as the likeness of the Deity, is to be loved, 
worshipped and cherished; the tyrant, the 
likeness of wickedness, is generally to be 
even killed. The origin of tyranny is ini¬ 
quity, and springing from a poisonous root, 
it is a tree which grows and sprouts into a 
baleful pestilent growth, and to which the 
axe must by all means be laid. 


P. Tyrannicide 

It would be a long and tedious task if I 
wished to bring down to our own times the 
series of gentile tyrants; a man with only 
one life wiU hardly be able to recall the list, 
for it eludes the mind and overpowers the 
tongue. My opinions on the subject of ty¬ 
rants are, however, set forth more fully in 
my little work entitled “Of the Ends of 
Tyrants,” * a brief manual wherein I have 
carefully sought to avoid the tedium of 
prolixity and the obscurity of too great 
compression. But lest the authority of 
Roman history be held in small account 
because it has for the most part been written 
by infidels concerning infidels, let its lesson 
be confirmed by examples drawn from sa¬ 
cred and Christian history. For it is every¬ 
where obvious that, in the words of Valerius, 
only that power is secure in the long run 
which places bounds to its own exercise. 
And surely nought is so splendid or so mag¬ 
nificent that it does not need to be tem¬ 
pered by moderation. The earliest tyrant 
whom the divine page brings •before us is 
Nembroth, the mighty hunter before the 
Lord (who is also called Ninus in some his¬ 
tories, although this does not agree with the 
proper reckoning of dates); and I have al¬ 
ready said above that he was a reprobate. 
For verily he desired to be lord In his own 
light and not under God, and it was in his 
time that the attempt to raise a tower to 

1 This work of’Joho of Salisbury Is not known 
mba axtant 


Heaven was made by frail mortality, des¬ 
tined in their blindness to be overthrown 
and scattered in confusion. Let us, therefore, 
advance to him who was set over the people 
by the divine choice, which deserted him 
when he gave himself up to a wicked de¬ 
sire of ruling rather than of reigning, and 
in the end he was so utterly overthrown that 
in the anguish of his suffering he was com¬ 
pelled to put an end to himself. For a right 
and wholesome assumption of the royal 
office is of no avail, or only of very little, 
if the later life of the ruler is at variance 
therewith, nor does a judge look wholly to 
the origin of things, but makes his judg¬ 
ment to depend upon their outcome and 
ending. 

The histories teach, however, that none 
should undertake the death of a tyrant who 
is bound to him by an oath or by the obliga¬ 
tion of fealty. For we read that Sedechias, 
because he disregarded the sacred obliga¬ 
tion of fealty, was led into captivity; and 
that in the case of another of the kings of 
Juda whose name escapes my memory, his 
eyes were plucked out because, falling into 
faithlessness, he did not keep before his 
sight God, to whom the oath is taken; since 
sureties for good behavior are justly given 
even to a tyrant. 

But as for the use of poison, although I 
see it sometimes wrongfully adopted by in¬ 
fidels, I do not read that it is ever per¬ 
mitted by any law. Not that 1 do not be¬ 
lieve that tyrants ought to be removed from 
our midst, but it should be done without 
loss of religion and honor. For David, the 
best of all kings that I have read of, and 
who, save in the incident of Urias Etheus, 
walked blamelessly in all things, although 
he had to endure the most grievous tyrant, 
and although he often had an opportunity 
of destro 3 ring him, yet preferred to spare 
him. trusting in the mercy of G^d, within 
whose power it was to set him free without 
sin. He therefore determined to abide in 
patience until the tyrant should either suf¬ 
fer a change of heart and be visited by God 
with return of charity, or else should fall 
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in battle, or otherwise meet his end by the 
just judgment of God. How great was his 
patience can be discerned from the fact 
that when he had cut off the edge of SauVs 
robe in the cave, and again when, having 
entered the camp by night, he rebuked the 
negligence of the sentinels, in both cases he 
compelled the king to confess that David 
was acting the juster part. And surely the 
method of destroying tyrants which is the 
most useful and the safest, is for those who 
are oppressed to take refuge humbly in 
the protection of God’s mercy, and lifting 
up undehled hands to the Lord, to pray 
devoutly that the scourge wherewith they 
are afflicted may be turned aside from them. 
For the sins of transgressors are the strength 
of tyrants. 

Thus the end of tyrants is confusion, 
leading to destruction if they persist in mal¬ 
ice, to pardon if they return into the way of 
righteousness. For there is prepared a great 
fire wherewith to consume the scourge af¬ 
ter the Father has employed it for the cor¬ 
rection of His children. And it is written, 
**Acab has humbled himself before my face; 
therefore will I not bring evil in his days.” * 
But Jezebel, who persisted in cruelty, paid 
the penalty therefore in the merited cruelty 
of her end, giving her blood to be lapped 
up by dogs in the place where dogs had 
lapped up the blood of innocent Naboth. 
But if the blood of innocent Naboth was 
thus required at her hands, will not the 
blood of so many other innocent victims 
also be required? Her unrighteousness cov¬ 
eted the vineyard of a just man, and as the 
price thereof she lost her rights to a whole 
kingdom. Thus wickedness is always pun¬ 
ished by the Lord; but sometimes it is 
His own, and at others it is a human hand, 
which He employs as a weapon where¬ 
with to administer punishment to the un¬ 
righteous^. 

The emperor Julian, the vile and filthy 
apostate, persecuted the Christians rather 
by guile than by the open use of force, yet 


he did not refrain from force. For under 
him arose the most grievous persecution 
of the Christians, and he sought by his im¬ 
pious attempt to blot out the very name of 
the Galilean, as he called Him. But while 
he was leading an ill-fated expedition against 
the Parthians, and on his return was offering 
up the slaughter of the Christians as a sacri¬ 
fice to idols, God took pity upon the prayers 
of the great Basil and others of the saints, 
and appointed as his instrument the mar¬ 
tyr Mercurius, who, at the command of the 
Blessed Virgin, pierced the tyrant in his 
camp with a lance, and compelled the im¬ 
pious wretch as he was dying to confess that 
the Galilean, namely Christ, whom he per¬ 
secuted, was victor and had triumphed over 
him. For when the aforesaid bishop had 
gathered together the faithful of Cajsarea, 
in the church of the ever Virgin, the Mother 
of God, to watch out the night in prayer, 
on that same night the saint recognized the 
Blessed Virgin herself in a vision and re¬ 
ceived consolation in this wise: “Call to 
me,” said she, “Mercurius, and he shall de¬ 
part to slay Julian, who proudly blas¬ 
phemes against my Son and God.” 


10. Ecclesiastical Tyrants 

But grant that it is permissible for men of 
the flesh to contend for the primacy, still I 
think that on no account is this ever per¬ 
missible for churchmen. Yet from the ex¬ 
ample of men of the flesh, impiety creeps 
forward under the guise of religion, and 
priestly power is now not merely contended 
for, but actually fought for. Of old time 
men were dragged unwillingly to the seats 
of honor in the Church although they were 
eager for martyrdom; but they fled from 
the chief seats more earnestly than from 
the prison and the cross. Today priests 
speak openly to the opposite effect and say 
that the proverb is a thing of nought “We 
do not wish to be martyrs,” they say, “but 
we will not give to another the glory of our 
thrones.” Verily a poor and miseiaUe speeidi 
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in the mouth of a priest who thus confesses 
Christ in such wise that he openly admits 
his unwillingness to follow Him. Can it 
be doubted whether one dies a true con- 
lessor who is not at all times ready to bow 
his neck to the persecutor should need arise? 
For Ciprian says, a bishop be afraid, all 
hope for him is gone.” But grant him leave 
to be afraid even; for him not to stand fast 
in time of need is a thing which is not per¬ 
missible. A deserter is noxious, infamous. 

Yet there is one thing wherein they seem 
to imitate the steadfastness of martyrs, 
namely if it becomes needful to hght for 
their thrones. It is alleged by some, and it is 
indeed the truth, that the office of Roman 
pontiff has sometimes, nay rather has often, 
been contested by ambitious men, and not 
without the shedding of fraternal blood has 
the pontiff entered the Holy of Holies. Once 
more there have been kindled wars more 
than civil, and priekly conflict has ex¬ 
cused Caesar and Pompey and all the pre¬ 
sumption and impious work at Philippi, 
Leucas, Mutina, or in Egypt or Spain. Are 
men Christians who thus procure the shed¬ 
ding of blood to the end that they rather 
than others may be advanced to the office 
of laying down their lives for their dock, 
which is the duty of a shepherd? Do they 
rend the Church asunder and profane the 
sanctuary, to the end that there may be 
somewhat to build again and sanctify? Per¬ 
haps they wrack the nations with extortion, 
harry kingdoms, plunder the resources of 
churches, only to the end that they may 
create for themselves the opportunity and 
means of deserving well, only to the end 
that they may set all things in order and 
that thQr may snatch from their competi¬ 
tors the necessity of ministering to and pro¬ 
viding for the poor. But if, on the contrary, 
their object is to procure but a wider It- 
cense and larger impunity for themselves, 
to heap up money, to favor, aggrandise and 
corrupt their flesh and blood, to ennoble 
their family, if in short they seek their 
own glory in the Church, lording it haugh¬ 
tily over their flocks rather than being an 
example unto them, then although with 


their lips they pretend to assume the pas¬ 
toral office, they are more rightly to be num¬ 
bered among tyrants than among princes. 
The philosophers say, and I think truly, 
that there is nothing in human affairs better 
nor more useful than man, and among men 
themselves nothing better nor more useful 
than a prince, whether ecclesiastical or 
temporal; on the contrary there is nothing 
more hurtful to man than man, and among 
them the temporal or ecclesiastical tyrant is 
more hurtful than any other. But certainly 
of the two kinds, the ecclesiastical is worse 
than the temporal. 

I remember that I once journeyed to 
Apulia to visit the pontiff, Lord Adrian the 
Fourth, who had admitted me to his closest 
friendship, and I sojourned with him at 
Beneventum for almost three months. We 
often conversed in the way of friends con¬ 
cerning many things, and he asked me 
confidentially and earnestly how men felt 
concerning himself and the Roman Church. 
1 was entirely frank with him, and explained 
without reserve the abuses which I had 
heard of in the different provinces. For it 
was said by many that the Roman Church, 
which is the mother of all the churches, 
shows herself to be not so much a mother 
to the rest as a very stepmother. Scribes 
and Pharisees sit in her seats, and place on 
the shoulders of men unbearable burdens 
which they themselves do not deign to touch 
with even the tip of their finger. They lord 
it over the clefgy instead of making their 
own lives an example to lead the flock to 
life by the straight and narrow path; they 
pile up costly furniture, they load their ta¬ 
bles with gold and silver, sparing themselves 
overmuch even out of their own avarice. 
A poor man is seldom or never admitted to 
their number, and then rather as a result 
of hts own vainglorious ambition than 
for the love of Christ. They oppress the 
churches with extortion, stir strife, bring 
the clergy and people into conflict, never 
take compassion on the sufferings and mis¬ 
ery of the afliicted, rejoice in the spoils of 
churches, and count all gain as godliness. 
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They give judgment not for the truth but 
for money. For money you can get any¬ 
thing done today, and without waiting; but 
you will not get it done even tomorrow if 
you do not pay a price. Too often they com¬ 
mit injury, and imitate the demons in think¬ 
ing that they are doing good when they 
merely refrain from doing evil; except a 
few of them who fulfil the name and duties 
of a shepherd. Even the Roman pontiff him¬ 
self is a grievous and almost intolerable 
burden to all; the complaint is everywhere 
made that while the churches which were 
built by the devotion of the fathers are 
falling into ruin and collapsing, he has built 
for himself palaces, and walks abroad not 
merely in purple but in gold. The palaces of 
priests dazzle the eye, and meanwhile in 
their hands the Church of Christ is defiled. 
They rend apart the spoils of the provinces 
as if they strove to refill the treasuries of 
Cresus. But the Most High deals justly with 
them, for they are delivered into the hands 
of others, and often the vilest of men, to 
be plundered in their own turn. And while 
they thus wander in the wilderness, the 
Kourge of God will, I think, never fail to 
scourge them. Truly the mouth of God has 
promised that by what judgment they have 
judged, they shall themselves be judged, and 
that with their own good measure it shall be 
meted out to them again. The Ancient of 
Days cannot lie. 

“These are the things, father, which the 
people are saying,” I told him, “since you 
wish me to bring their opinions to your 
'knowledge.” “And you, yourself,” he asked, 
“what do you think?” “There are diffi¬ 
culties,” 1 answered, “about anything that 
1 might say. I fear that 1 shall be branded 
with the reproach of falsehood or flattery 
if 1 venture by myself alone to contradict 
the people; but on the other hand, if I do 
not, then I fear that I shall be charged with 
16$e majesty, and, like one who has set his 
mouth against Heaven, shall seem to de¬ 
serve a cross. Nevertheless, since Guido 
Dens, the cardinal presbyter of St. Poten- 
tiana, adds his testimony to that of the 
people, I shall not presume so far as to con¬ 


tradict him. For he asserts that in the 
Roman Church there inheres a certain rwt 
of duplicity and stimulant of avarice which 
is the source and root of all evils. Nor did 
he speak this in a corner, but, while all his 
brethren sat round about and Holy Eu- 
genius was presiding, he made this public 
charge when at Florence he blazed out 
gratuitously against my own innocence. But 
one thing I will boldly affirm with my con¬ 
science as my witness, and this is that I 
have never anywhere seen more honest cler¬ 
ics than in the Roman Church, or ones who 
hold avarice in greater abhorrence. Who can 
help admiring Bernard of Redon, cardinal 
deacon of Saints Cosmas and Damian, for 
his self-restraint and utter scorn of lucre? 
The man is not bom from whom he accepted 
a gift, but what was offered for a pure and 
honest reason by the fellowship of his breth¬ 
ren he was sometimes persuaded to accept. 
Who does not marvel at the bishop of 
Praeneste, who, fearing the scruple of con¬ 
science, abstained even from sharing in the 
common goods? Of many others so great 
is the modesty, so great the austerity, that 
they will be found not inferior to Fabricius, 
whom they excel in all respects for the 
added reason that they know the way of sal¬ 
vation. But since you urge and press and 
command me, and since it is certain that 
it is not lawful to lie to the Holy Spirit, I 
admit that what you enjoin must be done, 
although not all of you are to be imitated in 
all your works. For whoever dissents from 
the teaching of you of the Roman Church is 
cither a heretic or schismatic. But. thanks 
to the favor of God, there are some who 
do not imitate the works of all of you. For 
the contamination of a few sullies the pure 
with a stain, and brings infamy upon the 
Church Universal; and in my opinion the 
reason why they die so fast is to prevent 
their ebrrupting the entire Church. But 
sometimes the good are likewise snatched 
away, to the end that they may not be in¬ 
fected with wickedness and turned to evil, 
and because corrupt Rome is found un¬ 
worthy of them In the sight of God. Do 
you, therefore, since It is a part of the duty 
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of your officci seek out and bring in to you 
men who are humble and despisers of vain¬ 
glory and money. But I fear lest if you go 
on asking what you wish, you will hear 
from an imprudent friend things which you 
do not wish. What is it, father, to criticize 
the life of others and not probe searchingly 
into your own? All men applaud you, you 
are called father and lord of all, and upon 
your head is poured all the oil of the sinner.^ 
If, therefore, you arc father, why do you 
extort gifts and payments from your chil¬ 
dren? If you are lord why do you not strike 
terror into your Romans, and repressing 
their insolence, call them back to the way of 
loyalty? But you may answer that you wish 
to preserve the city to the Church by means 
of the gifts which you receive. Did Sil¬ 
vester originally acquire it by means of 
gifts? Father, you are wandering in the 
trackless wilderness and have strayed from 
the true way. It must be preserved by means 
of the same gifts by which it was acquired. 
What you received without a price, see that 
you bestow without a price. Justice is the 
queen of the virtues and blushes to be bar¬ 
tered for a price. If she is to be gracious, 
she must be gratuitous. It is vain to seek 
to prostitute for a price her who cannot be 
corrupted; for she is pure and ever incor¬ 
rupt. While you oppress others, you will 
yourself be even more grievously op¬ 
pressed.” 

The pontiff laughed and congratulated me 
upon having spoken with such frankness, 
enjoining me as often as anything unfavor¬ 
able concerning him came to my ears, to 
inform him thereof without delay. And, 
after urging many things in his favor as well 
as much against himself by way of reply, 
he finally put before me an apology after 
this kind: Once upon a time all the mem¬ 
bers of the body conspired together against 
the stomach, as against that which by its 
greediness devoured utterly the labors of 
all the rest. The eye is never sated with see¬ 
ing, the ear with hearing, the hands go on 
laboring, the feet become callous from walk* 

iFs.ad, 5. 


ing, and the tongue itself alternates advan¬ 
tageously between speech and silence. In 
fine, all the members provide watchfully 
for the common advantage of all; and in 
the midst of such care and toil on the part 
of all, only the stomach is idle, yet it alone 
devours and consumes all the fruits of their 
manifold labors. What remains to be said? 
They swore to abstain from work and to 
starve that idle public enemy. Thus passed 
one day; that which followed was more irk¬ 
some. The third was so fatal that almost 
all commenced to be faint. Then, under the 
pressure of necessity, the brothers again 
gathered together to take action concern¬ 
ing their own welfare and the state of the 
public enemy. When all were present, the 
eyes were found to be dim, the foot failed 
to sustain the weight of the body, the arms 
were numb, and the tongue itself, cleaving 
to the feeble palate, did not make bold to 
state the common cause. Accordingly all 
took refuge in the counsel of the heart and 
after deliberation there, it became plain 
that these ills were all due to that which 
had before been denounced as the public 
enemy. Because the tribute which they paid 
it was cut off, like a public rationer it with¬ 
drew the sustenance of all. And since no 
one can perform military service without 
wages, when the w^ages are no longer forth¬ 
coming the soldier becomes faint and weak. 
Nor could the blame be cast back upon the 
rationer, since what he had not received he 
could not pay out to others. Far more bene¬ 
ficial would it be that he should be supplied 
with somewhat to distribute than that 
through his starvation all the other mem¬ 
bers should go hungry. And so it was done; 
persuaded by reason, they filled the stom¬ 
ach, the members were revived, and the 
peace of all was restored. And so the stom¬ 
ach was acquitted, which, although it is 
voracious and greedy of that which does 
not belong to it, yet seeks not for itself but 
for the others, who cannot be nourished if 
it is empty. ‘*And so it is, brother,” he said, 
*‘if you will but observe closely, in the body 
of the commonwealth, wherein, though the 
magistrates are most grasping, yet they ac- 
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cumulate not so much for themselves as for 
othen For if they are starved, there is 
nought to be distributed among the mem¬ 
bers. For the stomach in the body and the 
prince in the commonwealth perform the 
same office, according to the well-known 
passage of Quintus Serentis: 

Those who contend that the stomach is 
king of the whole body, 

Seem to have truth and reason with them 
in their claim; 

For uDon its soundness depends the 


strength of all the members 

And, contrariwise, all arc enfeebled if it be 
sick; 

Nay rather, if care is not taken, it is said 
to harm 

The brain and pervert the senses from 
their soundness.* 

Do not therefore seek to measure our op¬ 
pressiveness or that of temporal princes, but 
attend rather to the common utility of all.^ 

•Q. Serenus, lid. Medecht. II. 300-305. 
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O NE of the most paradoxical aspects of medieval life is the contradiction 
between the extreme pluralism of its institutions and the deep yearning 
for unity in its religious and philosophical ideas. The tjrpical institution of the 
Middle Ages, the feudal system, represents the hallmark of diversity and de¬ 
centralization that the western world has experienced. By contrast, medieval 
thinking on religious and secular matters took the principle of unity for granted: 
the oneness of God, of divine law and reason, permeated the whole universe, the 
heavens, nature, and society. Mankind was conceived as one community, sub¬ 
ject to one eternal law and government. Diversities and pluralities were held to 
exist in the world of fact, but their reason for existence was related to a higher 
Whole possessing a unity to which they were subordinate. 

The duality of man’s body and soul was reflected in the two orders of the 
spiritual and mundane powers, church and empire, each claiming, in theory at 
least, universal jurisdiction. Both the papalist and imperialist parties were re¬ 
luctant, in typical medieval fashion, to accept the dualism of church and empire 
as final. They agreed that there had to be a unifying principle within which the 
diversity of ecclesiastical and secular powers could be harmonized. The disagree¬ 
ment between papalists and imperialists arose over the nature of the unifying 
principle and the method of incorporating it into the solution of practical issues. 
Partisans of the church as well as of the empire also agreed on another major 
premise: that the monarckfcal form of government in church and empire was 
the necessary restdt of the unitary principle, which finds its highest embodiment 
in God’s rule of the universe. 

In the realm of thought, the medieval mind drew its nourishment and vi¬ 
tality from two sources: the religious in^iration of Christianity and the intel¬ 
lectual heritage of antiquity. The task of reconciling these two sources, Christian 
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/aith and pre-Christian philosophy, was relatively e^y m the mly 
period: first, the classical heritage of thought was mainly k^t ^ive m iso ated 
■ctjinrla of learning in churches and monasteries, and the major ideological con- 
fiicts in the early Middle Ages were between church and heresy, and not between 
theology and philosophy. Second, the relative quietude in this earlier period lay 
in the fact that, of the great classical philosophers, Flalo was the dominant in¬ 
fluence, whereas Aristotle, known only by a few writings on logic, played a minor 


part. 

Plato’s doctrine of vision as the ultimate form of knowing the Good, his 
concept of God, his tendency toward mysticism, his contempt of matter and 
idealization of spirit, his conception of Ideas as the essence of reality, his scheme 
of an ideal society in which the spiritual element would rule—all these Platonic 
strands could be easily woven into the texture of early Christian life and 
thought. As long as Christianity was still primarily faith and revelation, idea 
rather than institution, a fraternal community of love rather than an hierarchical 
organization endowed with the sword of law, Plato seemed to fit the mood and 
temper of Christian speculation. Of the two giants of the Christian tradition, 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas, the first, St. Augustine, was thoroughly 
imbued with Platonic ideas; he was a Platonist not only on intellectual grounds, 
but also in personality, character, and style. And that he was clearly aware of 
his affinity is evidenced in The City of God, where he says that Plato was “justly 
preferred to all the other philosophers” of paganism, and that “it is evident that 
none come nearer to us than the Platonists.” 

But as the church became more and more a political organization struggling 
for world hegemony, possessing the best-trained bureaucracy of the Great Powers 
and utilizing diplomacy in peace and armies in war, its entire outlook changed. 
The original Augustinian conception of the Christian community as a com¬ 
munity of the Elect and the conception of the direct participation of the Chris¬ 
tian individual in divine grace and salvation were relegated to the background. 
When papal power reached its peak in the thirteenth century, the intellectual 
need of the institutionalized church was not so much mystic visions of a highly 
individual and personal kind but systematic and realistic elaboration of all 
thought in the light of collective traditions and newly emerging forces pointing 
to the future. 

Particularly as humanistic studies spread in the eleventh and twelfth centu¬ 
ries in Bologna, Paris, Chartres, and Oxford, and classical knowledge became 
more easily accessible, the labors of publicists, philosophers, and theologians 
were increasingly devoted to the construction of a unified system of thought in 
which faith and reason, theology and philosophy, Christianity and pagan an¬ 
tiquity would be reconciled in harmony and lasting accord. The rising universi¬ 
ties in Italy, France, England, and Germany—perhaps the most important single 
contribution of the Middle Ages to western civilization—provided an opportunity 
for general study and analysis. Originally intended for the training of the young 
in a single craft (medicine, law, theology), and therein resembling the mediev^ 
trade guilds, the universities soon follow^ the example set by the University 
of Paris, which was the first to include, early in the thirteenth cmtury, the four 
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faculties of theology, arts, law, and medicine. Henceforth the ideal of unity of 
knowledge remained the driving force of European universities: the application 
of the ideal changed with the outlook of the times. 

Medieval scholasticism was the first great attempt, after the fall of the 
Roman empire, to unite in one body knowledge and revelation, philosophy and 
theology. The principle of unity was the primacy of religion over philosophy, of 
revelation over empirical verification, of faith over knowledge, of dogma over 
science. The scholastic philosophers did not invent the doctrine of the primacy 
of religion over philosophy but refined it in accordance with the needs of the 
time. 

Tertullian, one of the early church fathers (a. d. 160-220), and like St. 
Augustine, a North African, had stated an extreme position by declaring that 
Christianity and philosophy were utterly irreconcilable, that heresies are the 
result of philosophy, and that there was the danger of a ‘'mottled Christianity" 
of Platonic, Aristotelian, and Stoic elements. Sensing acutely that attempts to 
buttress religion by philosophy would eventually lead to the decline of faith. 
Tertullian sought to return to the primitive doctrine that religious belief should 
be based on simplicity of heart and not on subtlety of intellect. 

St. Augustine was less extreme than Tertullian; he was not opposed to 
philosophy as such. According to St. Augustine, the possibility of reasoning 
originates in the act of faith. The road to truth begins with faith and revelation; 
“Seek not to understand that you may believe, but believe that you may under¬ 
stand.’’ The Augustinian doctrine is thus an advance over the earlier church 
fathers because it is not hostile to understanding, provided that the basis and 
starting point of understanding are the acceptance of nonrational premises: faith 
artd dogma. Yet in effect St. Augustine’s method resulted in the enthronement 
of theology, and both his philosophy and his political thought are essentially 
theological speculation in content, expression, and symbolism. 

From the fifth to the eighth century the main issue confronting western 
thought was not the struggle of one school against another but the very survival 
of traditional values and ideas in the aftermath of material and spiritual devasta¬ 
tion on an unprecedented scale. Only in monasteries and churches was the con¬ 
nection between the tradition of civilization and the newly emerging medieval 
world alwciys continued, and the link may have appeared at times to be tenuous 
indeed. But by the ninth century, physical recovery and consolidation had been 
attained to a considerable extent, and a more independent and typically medieval 
intellectual trend began to emerge: scholasticism. It was, in fact, as typical of 
the intellectual character of the Middle Ages as was feudalism of their tvpical 
social and economic system. From the ninth to the thirteenth century, scholasti¬ 
cism was the predominant pattern of thought. 

The ecclesiastical domination of scholastic philosophy was assured in more 
than one way. Most philosophical writers and teachers were clerics, nurtured on 
church doctrine and subject to church discipline, and the one principle under¬ 
lying their speculations was that reason should never contradict faith. Thus 
before the argument starts, the writer knows the answer. It is to be found in 
faith and belief, as stated by authoritative ecclesiastical sources. 
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In this respect, in scholastic philosophy the search for truth loses the dy¬ 
namic and evolutionary quality of Greek philosophy, for among the exciting 
traits of Greek philosophy is that one never knows at the outset where the argu¬ 
ment will lead, what the results of reasoning will be. Less influenced by experi¬ 
mental science than is modern thought, Greek philosophy, unhampered by 
ecclesiastical discipline, developed into greatness because it refused to take any¬ 
thing for granted. Whatever one may think of the conclusions arrived at by the 
various schools of Greek philosophy, one is always astounded anew by its ex¬ 
hilarating and bold spirit that challenges everything, that allows no argument 
to hide behind the protective cloak of authority, whatever its source may be. 

The authoritative sources of the scholastic philosophers were the Bible, on 
which they relied heavily, the church fathers, and the relatively few known 
works of Greek and Roman antiquity. Aristotle, for example, was not adopted 
by the church until the thirteenth century; thereafter it became impious to at¬ 
tack him, although he had not been a Christian, and he was generally referred 
to as ^‘the philosopher.” Writers in ancient times relied far less on authority, and 
the literary technique of copious references and quotations in support of one’s 
argument is largely an invention of these scholastic philosophers of the Middle 
Ages. 

Another link between theology and philosophy in scholasticism was forged 
in the choice of issues. For example, the problem of free will was discussed in 
relation to the activities of God and the angels, from the spiritual nature of 
which deductions were made about analogous human problems. Revealed doc¬ 
trine was the main source of chosen topics, and dogma was the method of regula¬ 
tion and control of philosophical writing. Finally, the influence of the Inquisition 
was also a limitation of untrammeled research and inquiry; the prospect of 
being burned alive probably tended to discourage unorthodox thinkers from 
going too far in the exploration of new ideas. 

Scholastic philosophy .reached its ‘'golden age” in the thirteenth century, 
which was also the peak of papal power. The evolution of the church as an in¬ 
stitution of universal aspirations demanded a universal, comprehensive, and 
systematic philosophy. The synthesis of theological doctrine, as elaborated and 
refined over a thousand years, provided one cornerstone of the new edifice. The 
rediscovery of Aristotle provided the other. 

In the East the tradition of Aristotelian learning had never been abandoned; 
Constantinople in particular had long been a center of Greek scholarship. From 
Constantinople Greek studies spread to the Near East and were then carried by 
Arab and Jewish scholars to Spain. In the W^est, however, only a few of the 
logical writings of Aristotle w^ere known before the middle of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. From then on, and especially in the thirteenth century, the spread of Aris¬ 
totelian studies was the outstanding intellectual event of the age. It began in 
Spain with translations of Arab and Hebrew versions of Aristotle into Latin. 
Toledo was one of the first centers of the Aristotelian revival, and it spread from 
there to Paris and Oxford, the two liveliest clearinghouses of new philosophical 
ideas in the thirteenth century. Graduall/most of Aristotle’s works were trans¬ 
lated directly from Greek into Latin, and his metaphysics, physics, biology, 
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psychology, politics, and ethics, in addition to his logical writings already known, 
became the common property of the western world. At first the church was con¬ 
cerned about the spread of the new doctrines and sought to stem the tide of 
Aristotelian ism by prohibition. But gradually the attitude of the church changed, 
and Aristotle moved from toleration into official acceptance. 

The triumph of Aristotle in the thirteenth century was the work of many 
men, schools, and universities, but above all it was due to the influence of St. 
Thomas Aquinas (1226-1274). He was born near Naples of a family that be¬ 
longed to the highest Italian aristocracy, related to European kings and em¬ 
perors. From an early age he was brought up by ecclesiastics, and he joined the 
mendicant order of the Dominicans at the age of sixteen, against the vehement 
opposition of his family. He studied in Naples, Cologne, and Paris; in Paris he 
became well known, first as an outstanding student, and then as a teacher of 
theology and philosophy. 

Although St. Thomas Aquinas died before he was forty-eight, his literary 
output, about seventy works of all kinds and sizes, was truly encyclopedic. It 
marks the crowning achievement and summation of scholastic philosophy, his 
lasting accomplishment being the incorporation of Aristotelianism into Chris¬ 
tian thought. With St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas is one of the two leaders 
in the development of church doctrine. Augustinianism is the fusion of Plato 
and Christianity. Thomism is the synthesis of Aristotle and,J(3M;istianity. 

In the first few centuries of its existence, the strong mystical and idealistic 
tendency in Christianity found philosophical kinship and affinity in Plato; as 
St. Augustine himself said, Plato came near to Christian knowledge and revela¬ 
tion, and in a sense Christianity was Platonic from the beginning. By the thir¬ 
teenth century, the nature of the Christian idea and church had changed con¬ 
siderably, and Platonism could no longer serve as the philosophical and met¬ 
aphysical foundation of an institution in which the accent had changed from 
individual inspiration and illumination to institutional stability and sobriety. 
By accepting Thomism over Augustinianism as its official doctrinal system, the 
church signified its preference of Aristotle to Plato. St. Augustine, the North 
African in whom the fires of faith burned with the intensity of his native sun. 
sought to reaffirm the spirit of the first Christians, for whom Christianity was 
faith and love, devoid of philosophy, argument, and law. The victory of Thomism/ 
over Augustinianism is the final commitment of the church to the long-term in^ 
stitutional, rational, legal viewpoint. 

This victory is remarkable for two reasons. In the first place, it shows that 
the most decisive issue in the philosophical evolution of the church was in effect 
a repetition of the dialogue between Plato and Aristotle, adapted to the Chris¬ 
tian world and its theology. Until the seventeenth century at least, it seemed 
that Plato and Aristotle had laid down for all time the two possible basic philo¬ 
sophical systems; with all its hostility to pre-Christian pagan philosophy, medi¬ 
eval scholasticism nevertheless was completely under the spell of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

The second remarkable aspect of the victory of Thomism is the light it 
throws on the adaptability and high survival capacity,„cff the church. As time 
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went by, particularly from the eleventh century on, it became evident that 
theology was not enough, and that the challenge of budding humanism and 
secularism had to be met on its own ground. The adoption of Aristotle by the 
church, through St. Thomas, indicated its tremendous intellectual vitality and 
flexibility. In Aristotle the church found a systematic and encyclopedic body of 
thought, encompassing many disciplines and forming a coherent whole; it was 
moderate in temper and outlook, adaptable to changing circumstances, full of 
common sense, and therefore altogether human, supranational, and timeless. 
Though it lacked the spark and brilliance of Plato’s philosophy, it was rich in 
solidity and endurance, characteristics that are prosaic but that wear well under 
all conditions. To be born, the church needed Plato. To last, it needed Aristotle. 

Aristotle himself, as is true of any great disciple of any great teacher, never 
ceased to be a Platonist in a profound sense; the victory of Thomism over Au- 
gustinianism did not mean the elimination of the latter, or of Platonism, from 
the intellectual heritage of the church, but the relative stress of the Aristotelianl 
over the Platonic system. Augustinian mysticism and emphasis on faith and 
individual illumination and grace, when politely relegated to a subordinate posi¬ 
tion in the official church theology, fled into the developing sects and creeds that 
sought to revive the original character of Christianity in the late Middle Ages. 
Their Augustinianism was later championed by the Protestant reformers, who 
were generally opposed to Thomism, in which they saw too much cold logic and 
too little personal inspiration. Martin Luther, himself an Augustinian monk, 
declared that he had not found any book that taught him as much of the mean¬ 
ing of God, Christ, man, and the world as he had learned from the Bible and 
St. A^ugustine, and that Aristotle is to theology what darkness is to light: ‘‘Only 
without Aristotle can we become theologians.’’ Protestantism was thus a return 
10 the beginnings of Christianity not only because of its stress on the earlier re¬ 
ligious sources over the later, but because of its preference of St. Augustine to 
St. Thomas Aquinas, of Plato to Aristotle. 

St. Thomas Aquinas’ approach to the problem of faith and reason denoted 
as great a concession to rationalism in relation to the Augustinian solution, as 
the Augustinian solution had been an advance in relation to the antirationalism 
of Tertullian. St. Thomas conceived of faith and knowledge as divine in origin; 
therefore conflict between them could never be real, only apparent. He thought 
that the previous trouble had been due largely to the fact that theologians intro- 
duced theological criteria into philosophy, and philosophers attempted to philos- ' 
ophize in theology. However, once it is assumed that knowledge and faith are 
not opposing but supplementary modes of understanding God and the world, 
there is no reason to reconcile conflict where there is no conflict. 

Fa/l/t is not contrary to reason but adove reason, and the results of faith are 
no less certain than those of reason; they are, in fact, more certain because faith 
is based on direct revelation of God and therefore ^closer to the source of all 
truth than is philosophy, which is based oh human insight. If articles of-faith 
could be rationally proved, they would become philosophy, and theology as a 
separate branch of thought would become unnecessary and disappear: the articles 
of faith, because of their very nature, however, cannot be intellectually proved; 
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they have to be accepted by an act of wilL Rational evidence can only support 
further rational propositions; it can never lead to the foundations of faith, which 
have to be accepted, not because they correspond to rational evidence, but be¬ 
cause they are revealed by God as true. What man can therefore believe, he can¬ 
not know, and what he can know, he cannot believe. 

If theological truth cannot be proved true by philosophy, neither can it be 
disproved. Conflict is thus impossible. Where it is apparent, St. Thomas cate¬ 
gorically states that faith is higher than knowledge in the hierarchy of truth, 
and that something must be wrong with philosophy if it seems to contradict 
revelation: philosophy is only relatively certain, whereas theology is absolutely 
certain, inasmuch as it is based on divine authority. St. Thomas thus conceives i 
of faith and knowledge as autonomous in their respective spheres, yet does not/ 
separate them in tight compartments. Although faith does not interfere with the 
ordinary operations of reason, it keeps an over-all watch over it, and gives it 
guidance and purpose. 

No one in the history of the church has equaled St. Thomas Aquinas in 
blending the religious and rational motifs in one vast and rich pattern of thought 
in which there seems to be room, as in the work of Aristotle, for almost all forms 
of knowledge and insight. St. Thomas represents the high point of equilibrium 
that was compatible with the long-term interests of the church, and his position 
is an enormous concession to rationalism, compared with Tertullian^s and St. 
Augustine^s. After St. Thomas, and as early as the fourteenth century, the bal¬ 
ance begins to move in the direction of rationalism; the fifteenth century, the 
cradle of the Renaissance, sees the rebirth of classical humanism, in which knowl¬ 
edge breaks with faith and claims supremacy over it. 

The method of argument in St. Thomas^ main treatise, the Summa Theo- 
logica, is characteristic of scholasticism. The entire work (three parts in twenty 
volumes) is arranged uniformly. Each major subject begins with a question and 
is subdivided into articles. Each article's heading is again a question, for ex¬ 
ample, “Whether the Angels Exist in Any Great Number?” The text of the 
article starts out with a series of “objections” presenting the incorrect doctrinal 
view (in this particular, that the number of angels is not great). Immediately 
following the incorrect arguments presented in the objections, the correct doc¬ 
trine is given, almost invariably in the form of a direct quotation from an au¬ 
thoritative source. Concerning the problem of the number of angels,'StTThomas 
quotes {Dan. 7:10): “Thousands of thousands ministered to Him, and ten thou¬ 
sand times a hundred thousand stood before Him.” After thus establishing the 
large number of angels as incontrovertible, St. Thomas then adduces a number of 
reasons in support of the true doctrine stated in the quotation. Finally he replies 
specifically to each objection, demolishing them one by one. 

A sense of complete certainty pervades the work. There is no slow and 
groping search toward the discovery of truth, and there are no questions (among 
the many thousand discussed) that must be kept open for further thought and 
inquiry. An element of dialectical reasoning in the method gives it its strength: 
the erroneous views are given a fair and full hearing. However, the end of the 
dialectical process, the truth, is not derived from the process of reasoning itself 
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but from an authoritative source that reveals the true doctrine. After the true 
position is made known, reason then finds the supTpdrtlhg'arguments. The medi¬ 
eval conception of philosophy as the handmaiden of theology is thus exemplified 
in the substance of scholasticism as well as in its method of argument. 

St. Thomas Aquinas did not think of himself principally as a philosopher, 
and much less as a political philosopher, but as a theologian, a ‘^catholic doctor” 
fervently devoted to Holy Doctrine. His political views may be best culled from 
two of his works, the short fragment, On Kingship {De regno), and The Sum of 
Theology {Summa Theologica),h\%ch\ei work. 

The pre-Thornistic medieval theory of the state, unfamiliar with Aristotle’s 
Politics and Ethics, viewed the origin of political association, of government, as 
the result of sin and evil, of the distortion of man’s natural and original im¬ 
pulses. St. Augustine had been a typical exponent of this Christian-Stoic con¬ 
ception of the state: God did not intend that man, “His rational creature, who 
was made in His image, should have dominion over anything but the irrational 
creation—^not man over man, but man over the beasts.” St. Thomas meets the 
Augustinian argument by interpreting the concept of “dominion” in two ways: 
if dominion refers to slavery, St. Thomas is willing to concede (with the Stoics 
and Roman lawyers) that there was no slavery in the state of nature. But if 
dominion refers to the “office of governing and directing free men,” it is not 
incompatible with the state of innocence. 

St. Thomas suggests two reasons for the necessity of government even in 
the state of innocence, before the occurrence of sin and evil: first, “Man is natu¬ 
rally a social being and so in the state of innocence he would have led a social 
life.” Because there must be some organization of social life, government emerges 
as the specific organ of looking after the common good. Second, if one man sur¬ 
passes others in knowledge and justice, it would be wrong to disregard su^ 
superiority for the benefit of all. St. Thomas thus bases the need for government 
on man's social nature, and the organization of government on the superior wis¬ 
dom and morality of the ruler for the benefit of the ruled. In both views, his 
kinship to Aristotle is evident, and it constitutes a sharp break with the typical 
conceptions of state that had been prevalent until Aristotle’s Politics became 
known again in the thirteenth century. 

St. Thomas agrees with Aristotle that man’s social impulse is the origin of 
the state, and the good life its purpose. But from here on, St. Thomas, the 
Christian theologian, goes beyond Aristotle. For the Greek, bound to this world, 
the good life of the community—though nowhere clearly defined—included prac¬ 
tical and spiritual ends that could be attained by joint communal effort here 
and now, St. ^Thomas cannot be satisfied with the community as the ultimate 
point of reference and the creative source of spiritual values. His Christian, 
other-WQildl^ concern leads him to the view that the Aristotelian doctrine of 
the good life is still one step short of the ultimate purpose of existence, because 
“through virtuous living man is further ordained to a higher end, which consists 
in the enjoyment of God.” Whereas Aristotle, whose philosophy and ethics were 
humanistic and this-worldly, saw the end of man in values that exist within 
himself, St. Thomas sees, in addition to such man-centeredjdalues^jan “extrinsic” 
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good that does not exist in man himself and that is yet the supreme value, 
namely, “final beatitude which is looked for after death in the enjoyment of 
God." 

Because society has the same end as the individual, the ultimate purpose of 
social life is not merely virtuous living, “but through virtuous living to attain to 
the possession of God." If man and society could attain this supreme end by 
human powerTthe king (a.s the supreme representative of human power) could 
guide them in the right direction. However, St. Thomas argues, the possession of 
God can be attained only by divine power, and human government is unable to 
guide men toward this end. The ministry of the kingdom of God is not in the 
hands of earthly kings, but of priests, and—above all—“the chief priest, the 
successor of St. Peter, the Vicar of Christ, the Roman Pontiff,^’ to whom all kings 
are to be subject as to Christ himself. 

St. Thomas always looks on the world in hierarchical terms, and his system 
of values is hierarchical, too. From the viewpoint of human and practical needs, 
the purposes of secular government are legitimate ends. But those ends are them¬ 
selves means if viewed in relation to a still higher end, the highest of all: the 
possession of God. Applying the Aristotelian principle that “the one to w^hom it 
pertains to achieve the final end commands (hose who execute the things that 
are ordained to that end," St. Thomas arrives at the conclusion that secular gov-^ 
eminent is subject to the church because the former is concerned with intermedi-j 
ate ends, whereas the latter is concerned with the ultimate end, the salvation 
of souls 

The question of toleration of heretics illustrates St. Thomas Aquinas^ con¬ 
ception of the relation of state and church and also shows how seriously he took 
his religion. St. Thomas defines heretics as persons who profess the Christian 
faith “but corrupt its dogmas." The church treats heretics patiently, because it 
admonishes them twice before it takes drastic action. If the heretic remains 
stubborn, his crime is graver than other offenses; if forgers of money and other 
evildoers are put to death, “much more reason is there for heretics, as soon as 
they are convicted of heresy, to be not only excommunicated but even put to 
death." Excommunication separates the heretic from the church. In its mercy, 
the church, because it abhors the shedding of blood by^its-own organs, “delivers 
him to the secular tribunal to be exterminated therebyjroxn the wor ld by death." 
The church thus uses only spiritual weapons, whereas the state, as a temporal 
power, uses temporal weapons. Yet this separation of ecclesiasticaTamd secular 
authorities is not final, because church and state cooperate in the highest taskj 
of all—the salvation of souls. The church possesses indirect power over secular/ 
authorities, employing them for its purposes whenever the defense of the faith 
so requires. 

The death penalty in this world is mild compared with the punishment that 
awaits the sinner in hell. Of all crimes, the offenses against God are the most 
serious, and heresy ranks among them. The punishmen^for such crimes is 
eternal; first, the souls are punished by the real fire of hell; after the resurrection 
of the bodies, they, too, are burned in the fire of hell, but miraculously the bodies 
are never consumed by the fire. The degree of fire depends on the gravity of the 
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sin committed, and heretics will be assigned to the hottest mansions in hell. An¬ 
other miraculous provision prevents the dulling of the senses or loss of conscious- 
ncBS of the damned who are exposed to eternal hell-fire. The eternity of the 
penalty ensures that the degree of suffering is constant throughout and that 
there is no lessening of the pain through habit. The blessed in heaven will watch 
the sufferings of the damned in hell, in order that “the happiness of the saints 
may be more delightful to them”; they will rejoice not out of cruelty and hatred, 
but because they will recognize in these sufferings “the order of divine justice and 
their own deliverance, which will fill them with joy.” 

St. Thomas was a man of kindness, charity, humility, moderation, and saint¬ 
liness. His views on heresy, the treatment to be meted out to heretics in this 
w'orld, and the eternal damnation awaiting them in the hottest chambers of hell 
are in stark contrast to St. Thomas the man; they reflect the nature of scholasti¬ 
cism at its peak. That dogmatic certainty is likely to lead to persecution of dis- \ 
senters and eventually to death has been proved time and again in history, re- \ 
gardless of whether the dogmas are religious or political. Scholasticism must 
have been particularly certain of its premises and conclusions if a saintly and 
kindly man like St. Thomas Aquinas could hold such extreme views, however 
inextricably they were bound up with the theological and philosophical system 
he accepted as valid. Yet he could not go the whole w'ay. He conceded that, 
under certain circumstances heresy be tolerated: when heretics and unbelievers 
are numerous, the church may tolerate them in order to avoid disturbances of the 
peace. 

As to the nature and form of political authority, St. Thomas Aquinas starts 
with the premise that government is related to the divine order. Therefore, be¬ 
cause the commandments of God include the duty of obl?dience to superiors, 
“disobedience to the commands of a superior is a mortal sin.” St. Thomas follows 
Aristotle in classifying the forms of government into good types, in which the 
interest of the governed is served, and bad types, in which the interest of 
the ruler or rulers prevails. But, whereas Aristotle, with some hesitatioa and 
only under qualified circumstances, preferred monarchy as the best form of 
government, St. Thomas is much more unequivocal in his choice of tnonar- 
cky. 

Aristotle preferred monarchy because he believed that it was not likely that 
superior moral and intellectual qualities could be found in more than one man; 
his hesitation in committing himself absolutely can be attributed to his doubt 
that the right man can be found. St. Thomas, on the other hand, derives his 
preference for the monarchial form of government from his religious view of 
the world. He notices that “in the whole universe there is one God, Maker and 
Ruler of all things.” In the multitude of bodily members, the heart rules all the 
others; among the tlees, there is one king bee, and generally “every natural gov¬ 
ernment is government by one.” The governing element represents, in a multi¬ 
plicity of things, their purpose and guiding principle. In political societyT the 
main practical task and purpose is the unity of peace.'St. Thomas identifies unity 
with peace; he is therefore led to the conclusion that One ruler is mwtiiktely to 
maintain the peace that goes with complete unity, whereas^goveniment made 
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up of several persons might endanger social peace and stability through dis¬ 
agreement 

But St Thomas seeks to delimit monarchy so that it will not degenerate 
into tyranny. First, he prefers elective to heredity kingship: both papacy and 
empire were ruled by elective heads, as contrasted with the national dynasties 
in England and France that tended to become hereditary. Second, he suggests 
that the king’s power “be so tempered that he cannot easily fall into tyranny.” 
Without indicating in detail how this tempering is to be accomplished, St. 
Thomas in one passage stresses the important concept that “all should take some 
share in the government,” and he also views sympathetically the idea of the 
mixed constitution in which monarchy is supplemented by aristocratic and 
popular elements of participation in government. 

St. Thomas is aware that even a limited, or constitutional, monarchy, is 
no cure-all in itself and that it, too, may degenerate into tyranny. But he dis¬ 
tinguishes minor tyranny from excessive tyranny. Regarding the first, he warns 
that hasty action against the tyrant may unleash unforeseen consequences worse/ 
than the evil to be remedied. He also says that revolutionary resistance to minor 
tyranny, if successful, is likely to lead to even worse tyranny, because the leader 
of the victorious revolution, “fearing to suffer from another what he did to his 
predecessor, oppresses the subjects with an even more grievous slavery.” St.i 
Thomas is thus perhaps the first writer on the problem of revolution who under -! 
stands its inner dynamic, which cannot be halted at will once it is set in motion.j 
He feared that revolution is nearly always a higher price than the evil it seeks 
to remedy; Edmund Burke was later to apply this Thomistic doctrine to the 
analysis and condemnation of the French Revolution. 

Regarding excessive tyranny that becomes unbearable, St. Thomas does not 
endorse John of Salisbury’s justification of tyrannicide; it is not up to private 
persons to decide that the king is a tyrant and then slay him. Such assumption 
of authority by subjects would be dangerous to the rulers as~well as to the people, 
particularly because wicked men find the rule of a good king no less burdensome . 
than that of a tyrant. If any action is to be taken against tyrants, it can be done ^ 
only through public authority.^Thus, if the people have the right to elect their 
king, they may lawfully depose him or restrict his power shouldJie.abuse it. 
But if the prince has been appointed by a higher sovereign, only that sovereign 
may depose him. In the event there is no human remedy, God alone can bring 
relief, for “it lies in his power to turn the cruel heart of the tyrant to mildness.” 
St. Thomas relates the tyranny of the ruler to the sins of the ruled; tyrants rule 
by divine permission, as a punishment for the sins of the subjects. If God is to 
help them against the tyrant, the people must desist from sini. 

The part of St. Thomas’ political theory that is not primarily Aristotelian is 
his philosophy of law as developed in the Sutnma Theologica. The great con¬ 
tribution of the Middle Ages to the store of civilization is the conception of the 
supremacy of law based on the custom^olM^ommunity. The origins of this 
conception are partly to'be’^cuuuUErtfie Jewish-Christian doctrine of a (divine) 
law above the (human) law, and partly in the Stoic*Roman consciousness of the 
rational ordering of the world and its reflection in human society. The feudal 
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system itself was largely a product of custom, and the relations betwem feudal 
lord and vassal were determined by custom, or law based on custom. The con¬ 
cept of sovereignty was not alien to the Middle Ages; but it was a sovereignty 
of the law, whereas in antiquity and in modem times the idea of sovereipty is 
attached to the lawgiver—2^ monarch or an aristocracy in the nondemocratic form 
of sovereignty, and the people in the democratic application of sovereignty. The 
medieval preference of communal custom to deliberate decision as the basis of 
the law was not mere philosophical predilection but the ideological reflection 
of a social reality in which status rather than contract was predominant, in which 
mobility was relatively low, and political authority greatly decentralized. 

In his analysis of law, St. Thomas distinguishes four forms: eternal la^, 
natural law, divine law, and human law. Eternal law is identical with the diving 
reason that governs the universe, and St. Thomas calls it eternal, because God’s 
reason, God’s rule of the world, “is not subject to time but is eternal.” 

As to natural law, St. Thomas says that all things, irrational animals and 
rational man, are subject to divine reason, to eternal law. But only man, as a 
rational creature, participates in divine providence and reason in a special way, 
for he provides for himself and for others, whereas all other creations of God, 
irrational animals and inanimate things, reflect divine reason only by receiving 
from it the inclinations to their proper acts and ends. Natural law is therefore 
man’s active and transpersonal rationality, his “participation of the eternal law.” 

More specifically, St. Thomas divides natural law into three species: first,j 
there is the good that man pursues in accordance with the nature he has in com-' 
mon with all substances, such as self-preservation. Next, there is the inclination 
he has toward certain forms of conduct that he shares with animals, such as 
“sexual intercourse, education of offspring and so forth.” Third, there is the in-* 
clinatlon in him that is specifically human, such as the desire to know God, live 
in society, and avoid offending those with whom one lives. 

Divine law is related by St. Thomas to the fact that man’s reason is neither 
the sole nor the most reliable guide to his apprehension of truth and justice. 
Divine law is communicated to man through revelation in the Old and New 
Testaments, and it is in no way contradictory to natural law apprehended by 
reason. St. Thomas’ general doctrine that “grace does not abolish nature but 
perfects it” also applies to divine law, which is revealed by God as an act of 
grace. . 


The fourth, and lowest, form of law is human-law; it Is defined by Stj 
Thomas as an “ordinance of reason for the common good, made by him who has, 
care of the community, and promulgated.” The need for human law arises out 
of two difficulties: first, the impossibility of perfectly apprehending, through the 
human mind, the dictates of divine reason; second, the difficulty of properly 
applying general principles of natural law to specific situations ap d circ um- 
stances. 


There is little room for arbitrariness in St. Thomas’ conception of human 
law, because it must meet several critical tests. First, for a command to have the 
nature of law, “it needs to be in accord with some rule of reason.” Imperfect as 
the connection between a specific rule of law and first principle of reason may 
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be, some link between the two must exist. The second major characteristic of 
law is, according to St. Thomas, that it be just and in harmony with the com¬ 
mon good; otherwise it is “devoid of the nature of law.” The third essential char¬ 
acteristic of the law is legitimacy: it must derive either from the people or from 
someone who has been entrusted by the people with the office of governing them. 
Though St. Thomas preferred monarchy to other forms of state, he sharply dis¬ 
tinguished it from tyranny, which is illegitimate government. Finally, St. 
Thomas held that law, to be valid, must be duly proii ui lgated.~lJnlike the precepts 
of reason and natural law, which can be grasped by logical deduction, human 
laws are not endowed with unerring finality; they apply to specific circum¬ 
stances and therefore must be clearly and publicly promulgated. St. Thomas’ 
insistence on publicity in the legal system is an important contribution to aj 
principle that is one of the primary services the law renders to social life: • 
security. 

About fifty years after his death St. Thomas Aquinas was canonized, and 
it was officially held by the church that his doctrine could not have come into 
existence without a miracle of God, and that it had done more to illuminate the 
church than the teachings of all other writers, teachers, and doctors together. 
From then on, the acceptance of Thomism as the official doctrine of the church 
has been steady. A large number of popes in the Middle Ages and in the modern 
period have declared Thomism to be the authoritative guide to doctrine and 
faith. Leo XIII issued the Encyclical Aeterni Patris on August 4, 1879, in which 
he ordered that the doctrines of St. Thomas, “the pre-eminent guardian and 
glory of the Catholic Church,” be henceforth taught in its academies and schools. 
In later official pronouncements, Pope Leo XIII decreed that if other writers and 
theologians disagree with St. Thomas, the “former must be sacrificed to the 
latter.” 

The Sumtna Theologica was prescribed as the text of theology in Catholic 
universities and academies authorized to grant academic degrees and doctorates 
in philosophy, and all Catholic universities, colleges, and schools were put under 
the patronage of St. Thomas Aquinas. Pope Pius X declared in his pronounce¬ 
ment of June 29, 1914, that the “capital theses in the philosophy of St. Thomas 
are not to be placed in the category of opinions capable of being debated one 
way or another,” and he warned all teachers of philosophy and theology that 
“if they deviated so much as a step, in metaphysics especially, from Aquinas, 
they exposed themselves to grave risk.” The Code of Canon Law, promulgated 
on May 27,1917, ordered teachers in Catholic schools to “deal in every particular 
with the studies of mental philosophy and theology and the education of pupils 
in such sciences according to the method, doctrine and principles of the Angelic 
Doctor and religiously to adhere thereto.” 

. Since that time Thomism has been reaffirmed as the official doctrine of the j 
Roman Catholic Church; in addition to conservative Catholic philosophers who/ 
are completely committed to the Thomistic line of thought, outstanding liberal 
Catholic thinkers like Jacques Maritain have also enthusiastically contributed 
to the renaissance of Thomism. This fact in itself demonstrates the vitality and 
flexibility of St, Thomas Aquinas’ ideas. 
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How St. Thomas himself would react to the movement of setting him up 
as the authoritative source of doctrine is difficult to envision. He lived in a 
turbulent intellectual age that experimented with new sources and materials, 
and he refashioned the traditional appioaches to basic philosophical problems. 
A profound believer, he nevertheless did not hesitate to reconstruct belief on 
new foundations. He might have felt that he was not a “Thomist” but a student 
and teacher seeking to reconcile faith and reason, and he might have doubted, 
in his modesty and humility, that his views commanded timeless authority. 


ST. THOMAS AQU/NAS 

/. On Kingship * 


/. Definition of Kingship 

The first step in our undertaking must be 
to set forth what is to be understood by the 
term king. 

In all things which are ordered towards 
an end, wherein this or that course may be 
adopted, some directive principle is needed 
through which the due end may be reached 
by the most direct route. A ship, for ex¬ 
ample, which moves in different directions 
according to the impulse of the changing 
winds, would never reach its destination 
were it not brought to port by the skill of 
the pilot. Now, man has an end to which his 
whole life and all his actions are ordered; 
for man is an intelligent agent, and it is 
clearly the part of an intelligent agent to 
act in view of an end. Men also adopt dif¬ 
ferent methods in proceeding towards their 
proposed end, as the diversity of men’s pur¬ 
suits and actions clearly indicates. Conse- 

• From St. Thomas Aquinas. On Kiniship 
(trans. Gerald B. Phelan, rev., with introduction 
and notes, by I. T. Eschmann; copyright, 1949, by 
The Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, To¬ 
ronto). By permission. 


quently man needs some directive princi¬ 
ple to guide him towards his end. 

To be sure, the light of reason is placed 
by nature in every man, to guide him in 
his acts towards his end. Wherefore, if 
man were intended (o live alone, as many 
animals do, he would require no other 
guide to his end. Each man would be a 
king unto himself, under God, the high¬ 
est King, inasmuch as he would direct him¬ 
self in his acts by the light of reason given 
him from on high. Yet it is natural for man, 
more than for any other animal, to be a 
social and political animal, to live in a 
group. 

This is clearly a necessity of man’s na¬ 
ture. For all other animals, nature has pre¬ 
pared food, hair as a covering, teeth, horns, 
claws as means of defence or at least speed 
in flight, while man alone was made with¬ 
out any natural provisions for these things. 
Instead of all these, man was endowed with 
reason, by the use of which he could pro¬ 
cure all these things for himself by the 
work of his hands. Now, one man alone is 
not able to procure them all for himself, 
for one man could not sufficiently provide 
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for life, unassisted. It is therefore natural 
that man should live in the society of many. 

Moreover, all other animals are able to 
discern, by inborn skill, what is useful and 
what is injurious, even as the sheep nat* 
urally regards the wolf as his enemy. Some 
animals also recognize by natural skill cer¬ 
tain medicinal herbs and other things neces¬ 
sary for their life. Man, on the contrary, 
has a natural knowledge of the things which 
are essential for his life only in a general 
fashion, inasmuch as he is able to attain 
knowledge of the particular things neces¬ 
sary for human life by reasoning from 
natural principles. But it is not possible for 
one man to arrive at a knowledge of all 
these things by his own individual reason. 
It is therefore necessary for man to live 
in a multitude so that each one may assist 
his fellows, and different men may be oc¬ 
cupied in seeking, by their reason, to make 
different discoveries—one, for example, in 
medicine, one in this and another in that. 

This point is further and most plainly 
evidenced by the fact that the use of speech 
is a prerogative prop)er to man. By this 
means, one man is able fully to express his 
conceptions to others. Other animals, it is 
true, express their feelings to one another 
in a general way, as a dog may express an¬ 
ger by barking and other animals give vent 
to other feelings in various fashions. But 
man communicates with his kind more com¬ 
pletely than any other animal known to 
be gregarious, such as the crane, the ant or 
the bee.—^With this in mind, Solomon says: 
'Tt is better that there be two than one; 
for they have the advantage of their com¬ 
pany.” 

If, then, it is natural for man to live in 
the society of many, it is necessary that 
there exist among men some means by 
which the group may be governed. For 
where there are many men together and 
each one Is looking after his own interest, 
the multitude would be broken up and scat¬ 
tered unless there were also an agency to 
take care of what appertains to the com¬ 
monweal. In like manner, the body of a man 
or any other animal would disintegrate un¬ 


less there were a general ruling force within 
the body which watches over the common 
good of all members.—With this in mind, 
Solomon says: “Where there is no gov¬ 
ernor, the people shall fall.” 

Indeed it is reasonable that this should 
happen, for what is proper and what is 
common are not identical. Things differ by 
what is proper to each: they are united by 
what they have in common. But diversity 
of effects is due to diversity of causes. Con¬ 
sequently, there must exist something which 
impels towards the common good of the 
many, over and above that which impels 
towards the particular good of each in¬ 
dividual. Wherefore also in all things that 
are ordained towards one end, one thing 
is found to rule the rest. Thus in the cor¬ 
poreal universe, by the first body, i,e. the 
celestial body, the other bodies are regu¬ 
lated according to the order of Divine Provi¬ 
dence; and all bodies are ruled by a ra¬ 
tional creature. So, too, in the individual 
man, the soul rules the body; and among the 
parts of the soul, the irascible and the con- 
cupiscible parts are ruled by reason. Like¬ 
wise, among the members of a body, one, 
such as the heart or the head, is the princi¬ 
pal and moves all the others. Therefore in 
every multitude there must be some govern¬ 
ing power. 

Now it happens in certain things which 
are ordained towards an end that one may 
proceed in a right way and also in a wrong 
way. So, too, in the government of a multi¬ 
tude there is a distinction between right and 
wrong. A thing is rightly directed when it 
is led towards a befitting end; wrongly 
when it is led towards an unbefitting end. 
Now the end which befits a multitude of 
free men is different from, that which befits 
a multitude of slaves, for the free man is 
one who exists for his own sake, while the 
slave, as such, exists for the sake of an¬ 
other. If, therefore, a multitude of free 
men is ordered by the ruler towards the 
common good of the multitude, that ruler- 
ship will be right and Just, as Is suitable to 
free men. If, on the other hand, a rulership 
aims, not at the common good of the multi- 
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tude, but at the private good of the ruler, it 
will be an unjust and perverted rulership. 
The Lord, therefore, threatens such rulers, 
saying by the mouth of Ezechiel: “Wob to 
the shepherds that feed themselves (seek- 
ing, that is, their own interest): should not 
the flocks be fed by the shepherd?” Shep¬ 
herds indeed should seek the good of their 
flocks, and every ruler, the good of the 
multitude subject to him. 

If an unjust government is carried on by 
one man alone, who seeks his own benefit 
Trom his rule and not the good of the mul¬ 
titude subject to him, such a ruler is called 
a tyrant —a word derived from strength — 
because he oppresses by might instead of 
rulifig by justice. Thus among the an¬ 
cients all powerful men were called ty¬ 
rants. If an unjust government is carried 
on, not by one but by several, and if they 
be few, it is called an oligarchy, that is, 
the rule of a few. This occurs when a few, 
who differ from the tyrant only by the 
fact that they are more than one, oppress 
the people by means of their wealth. If, 
finally, the bad government is carried on 
by the multiude, it is called a democracy, 
i.e. control by the populace, which comes 
about when the plebeian people by force of 
numbers oppress the rich. In this way the 
whole people will be as one tyrant. 

In like manner we must divide just gov¬ 
ernments. If the government is adminis¬ 
tered by many, it is given the name com¬ 
mon to all forms of government, viz. polity, 
as for instance when a group of warriors 
exercise dominion over a city or province. 
If it is administered by a few men of vir¬ 
tue, this kind of government is called an 
aristocracy, i.e. noble governance, or gov- 
ernance by noble men, who for this reason 
are called the Optimates. And if a just gov¬ 
ernment is in the hands of one man alone, 
he is properly called a king. Wherefore the 
Lord says by the mouth of Ezechiel: “My 
servant, David, shall be king over them and 
all of them shall have one shepherd.” 

From this it is clearly shown that the 
idea of king implies that he be one man 
who is chief and that he be a shepherd seek¬ 


ing the common good of the multitude and 
not his own. 

Now since man must live in a group, be¬ 
cause he is not sufficient unto himself to 
procure the necessities of life were he to 
remain solitary, it follows that a society 
will be the more perfect the more it is suf¬ 
ficient unto itself to procure the necessities 
of life. There is, to some extent, sufficiency 
for life in one family of one household, 
namely, insofar as pertains to the natural 
acts of nourishment and the begetting of 
offspring and other things of this kind. 
Self-sufficiency exists, furthermore, in one 
street with regard to those things which be¬ 
long to the trade of one guild. In a city, 
which is the perfect community, it exists 
with regard to all the necessiti^ of life. 
Still more self-sufficiency is found in a 
province because of the need of fighting to¬ 
gether and of mutual help against enemies. 
Hence the man ruling a perfect community, 
i.e. a city or a province, is antonomastically 
called the king. The ruler of a household 
is called father, not king, although he bears 
a certain resemblance to the king, for which 
reason kings are sometimes called the fa¬ 
thers of their peoples. 

It is plain, therefore, from what has been 
said, that a king is one who rules the people 
of one city or province, and rules them for 
the common good. Wherefore Solomon says: 
“The king ruleth over all tb: land subject 
to him.*' 


2. Rule by One or by Many? 

Having set forth these preliminary points 
we must now inquire what is better for a 
province or a city: whether to be ruled by 
one man or by many. 

This question may be considered first 
from the viewpoint of the purpose of gov¬ 
ernment. The aim of any ruler should be 
directed towards securing the welfare of 
that which he undertakes to rule. The duty 
of the pilot, for instance, Is to preserve his 
ship amidst the perils of the sea and to 
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bring it unharmed to the port of safety. 
Now the welfare and safety of a multitude 
formed into a society lies in the preserva¬ 
tion of its unity, which is called peace. If 
this is removed, the benefit of social life is 
lost and, moreover, the multitude in its 
disagreement becomes a burden to itself. 
The chief concern of the ruler of a multi¬ 
tude, therefore, is to procure the unity of 
peace. It is not even legitimate for him to 
deliberate whether he shall establish peace 
in the multitude subject to him, just as a 
physician does not deliberate whether he 
shall heal the sick man encharged to him, 
for no one should deliberate about an end 
which he is obliged to seek, but only about 
the means to attain that end. Wherefore the 
Apostle, having commended the unity of 
the faithful people, says: “Be ye careful to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” Thus, the more efficacious a gov¬ 
ernment is in keeping the unity of peace, 
the more useful it will be. For we call that 
more useful which leads more directly to 
the end. Now it is manifest that what is 
itself one can more efficaciously bring about 
unity than several—just as the most effica¬ 
cious cause of heat is that which is by its 
nature hot. Therefore the rule of one man 
is more useful than the rule of many. 

Furthermore, it is evident that several 
persons could by no means preserve the 
stability of the community if they totally 
disagreed. For union is necessary among 
them if they are to rule at all: several men, 
for instance, could not pull a ship in one 
direction unless joined together in some 
fashion. Now several are said to be united 
according as they come closer to being one. 
So one man rules better than several who 
come near being one. 

Again, whatever is in accord with nature 
is best, for in all things nature does what is 
best. Now, every natural governance is 
governance by one. In the multitude of 
bodily members there is one which is the 
principal mover, namely, the heart; and 
among the powers of the soul one power 
presides as chief, namely, the reason. Among 
bees there is one king bee and in the whole 


universe there is One God, Maker and Ruler 
of all things. And there is a reason for this. 
Every multitude is derived from unity. 
Wherefore, if artificial things are an imita¬ 
tion of natural things and a work of art is 
better according as it attains a closer like¬ 
ness to what is in nature, it follows that 
it is best for a human multitude to be ruled 
by one person. 

This is also evident from experience. For 
provinces or cities which are not ruled by 
one person are torn with dissensions and 
tossed about without peace, so that the 
complaint seems to be fulfilled which the 
Lord uttered through the Prophet: “Many 
pastors have destroyed my vineyard.” On 
the other hand, provinces and cities which 
are ruled under one king enjoy peace, flour¬ 
ish in justice, and delight in prosperity. 
Hence, the Lord by His prophets promises 
to His people as a great reward that He 
will give them one head and that “one 
Prince will be in the midst of them.” 


J. Resistance to Tyrants 

Therefore, since the rule of one man, 
which is the best, is to be preferred, and 
since it may happen that it be changed into 
a tyranny, which is the worst (all this is 
clear from what has been said), a scheme 
should be carefully worked out which would 
prevent the multitude ruled by a king from 
falling into the hands of a tyrant. 

First, it is necessary that the man who is 
raised up to be king by those whom it con¬ 
cerns should be of such condition that it is 
improbable that he should become a tyrant. 
Wherefore Daniel, commending the provi¬ 
dence of God with respect to the institution 
of the king says: “The Lord hath sought 
him a man according to his own heart, and 
the Lord hath appointed him to be prince 
over his people.” Then, once the king is 
established, the government of the kingdom 
must be so arranged that opportunity to 
tyrannize is removed. At the same time his 
power should be so tempered that he can- 
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not easily fail into tyraony. How these 
things may be done we must consider in 
what /oJJows. 

Finally, provision must be made for fac¬ 
ing the situation should the king stray into 
tyranny. 

Indeed, if there be not an excess of tyr¬ 
anny it is more expedient to tolerate the 
milder tyranny for a while than, by acting 
against the tyrant, to become involved in 
many perils more grievous than t he tyranny 
itself. For it may happen that those who act 
against the tyrant are unable to prevail and 
the tyrant then will rage the more. But 
should one be able to prevail against the 
tyrant, from this fact itself very grave dis¬ 
sensions among the people frequently en¬ 
sue; the multitude may be broken up into 
factions either during their revolt against 
the tyrant, or in process of the organization 
of the government, after the tyrant has been 
overthrown. Moreover, it sometimes hap¬ 
pens that while the multitude is driving out 
the tyrant by the help of some man, the 
latter, having received the power, there¬ 
upon seizes the tyranny. Then, fearing to 
suffer from another w’hat he did to his prede¬ 
cessor, he oppresses his subjects with an 
even more grievous slavery. This is wont 
to happen in tyranny, namely, that the 
second becomes more grievous than the one 
preceding, inasmuch as, without abandon¬ 
ing the previous oppressions, he himself 
thinks up fresh ones from the malice of his 
heart. Whence in Syracuse, at a time when 
everyone desired the death of Dionysius, a 
certain old woman kept constantly praying 
that he might be unharmed and that he 
might survive her. When the tyrant learned 
this he asked why she did it. Then she said: 
“When I was a girl we had a harsh tyrant 
and I wished for his death; when he was 
killed, there succeeded him one who was a 
little harsher. I was very eager to see the 
end of his dominion also, and We began to 
have a third ruler still more harsh—^that was 
you. So if you should be taken away, a worse 
would succeed in your place.” 

If the excess of tyranny is unbearable, 
tome have been of the opinion that it would 


be an act of virtue for strong men to slay 
the tyrant and to expose themselves to the 
danger of death in order to set the multi¬ 
tude free. An example of this occurs even 
in the Old Testament, for a certain Aioth 
slew Eglon, King of Moab, who was op¬ 
pressing the people of God under harsh 
slavery, thrusting a dagger into his thigh; 
and he was made a judge of the people. 

But this opinion is not in accord with 
apostolic teaching. For Peter admonishes 
us to be reverently subject to our masters, 
not only to the good and gentle but also the 
froward: “For if one who suffers unjustly 
bear his trouble for conscience’s sake, this is 
grace.” Wherefore, when many emperors of 
the Romans tyrannically persecuted the 
faith of Christ, a great number both of the 
nobility and the common people were con¬ 
verted to the faith and were praised for pa¬ 
tiently bearing death for Christ. They did 
not resist although they were armed, and 
this is plainly manifested in the case of the 
holy Theban legion. Aioth, then, must be 
considered rather as having slain a foe than 
assassinated a ruler, however tyrannical, of 
the people. Hence in the Old Testament we 
also read that they who killed Joas, the king 
of Juda, who had fallen away from the wor¬ 
ship of God, were slain and their children 
spared according to the precept of the law. 

Should private persons attempt on their 
own private presumption to kill the rulers, 
even though tyrants, this would be danger¬ 
ous for the multitude as well as for their 
rulers. This is because the wicked usually 
expose themselves to dangers of this kind 
more than the good, for the rule of a king, 
no less than that of a tyrant, is burdensome 
to them since, according to the words of 
Solomon: “A wi.se king scattereth the 
wicked.” Consequently, by presumption of 
this kind, danger to the people from the 
loss of a good king would be more probable 
than relief through the removal of a tyrant. 

Furthermore, it seems that to proceed 
against the cruelty of tyrants is an action to 
be undertaken, not through the private pre¬ 
sumption of a few, but rather by public 
authority. 
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If to provide itself with a king belongs 
to the right of a given multitude, it is not 
unjust that the king be deposed or have 
his power restricted by that same multi¬ 
tude if, becoming a tyrant, he abuses the 
royal p>ower. It must not be thought that 
such a multitude is acting unfaithfully in 
deposing the tyrant, even though it had 
previously subjected itself to him in per¬ 
petuity, because he himself has deserved 
that the covenant with his subjects should 
not be kept, since, in ruling the multitude, 
he did not act faithfully as the office of a 
king demands. Thus did the Romans, who 
had accepted Tarquin the Proud as their 
king, cast him out from the kingship on ac¬ 
count of his tyranny and the tyranny of his 
sons; and they set up in their place a lesser 
power, namely, the consular power. Simi¬ 
larly Domitian, who had succeeded tho^e 
most moderate emperors, Vespasian, his 
father, and Titus, his brother, was slain by 
the Roman senate when he exercised tyr- 
anny^ and all his wicked deeds were justly 
and profitably declared null and void by a 
decree of the senate. Thus it came about 
that Blessed John the Evangelist, the be¬ 
loved disciple of God, who had been exiled 
to the island of Patmos by that very Domi¬ 
tian, was sent back to Ephesas by a decree 
of the senate. 

If, on the other hand, it p>ertains to the 
right of a higher authority to provide a king 
for a certain multitude, a remedy against 
the wickedness of a tyrant is to be looked 
for from him. Thus when Archelaus, who 
had already begun to reign in Judaea in the 
place of Herod his father, was imitating his 
father’s wickedness, a complaint against 
him having been laid before Caesar Augus¬ 
tus by the Jews, his power was at first 
diminished by depriving him of his title of 
king and by dividing one-half of his king¬ 
dom between his two brothers. Later, since 
he was not restrained from tyranny even 
by this means, Tiberius Caesar sent him into 
eifle to Lugdunum, a city in Gaul. 

Should no human aid whatsoeN’er against 
a tyrant by forthcoming, recourse must be 
bad to God, the King of all. Who is a helper 


in due time in tribulation. For it lies in 
his power to turn the cruel heart of the 
tyrant to mildness. According to Solomon: 
**The heart of the king is in the hand of the 
Lord, whithersoever He will He shall turn 
it.” He it was who turned into mildness the 
cruelty of King Assuerus, who was prepar¬ 
ing death for the Jews. He it was who so 
filled the cruel king Nabuchodonosor with 
piety that he became a proclaimer of the 
divine power. “Therefore,*’ he said, “I, 
Nabuchodonosor do now praise and mag¬ 
nify and glorify the King of Heaven; be¬ 
cause all His works are true and His ways 
judgments, and they that walk in pride He 
is able to abase.” Those tyrants, however, 
whom he deems unworthy of conversion, he 
is able to put out of the way or to degrade, 
according to the words of the Wise Man: 
“God hath overturned the thrones of proud 
princes and hath set up the meek in their 
stead.” He it was who, seeing the affliction 
of his people in Egypt and hearing their cry, 
hurled Pharaoh, a tyrant over God’s p)eo* 
pie, with all his army into the sea. He it was 
who not only banished from his kingly 
throne the above-mentioned Nabuchodono¬ 
sor because of his former pride, but also 
cast him from the fellowship of men and 
changed him into the likeness of a beast. In¬ 
deed, his hand is not shortened that He 
cannot free His people from tyrants. For 
by Isaias He promised to give his people 
rest from their labours and lashings and 
harsh slavery in which they had formerly 
served; and by Ezechiel He says: “I will 
deliver my flock from their mouth,” i,e. 
from the mouth of shepherds who feed them¬ 
selves. 

But to deserve to secure this benefit fxom 
God, the people must desist from sin, for it 
is by divine permission that wicked men 
receive power to rule as a punishment for 
sin, as the Lord says by the Prophet Osce: 
*T will give thee a king in my wrath*’ and 
it is said in Job that he ’’maketh a man 
that is a hypocrite to reign for the sins of 
the people.” Sin must therefore be done 
away with in order that the scourge of ty¬ 
rants may cease. 
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4. Kings Are Subject to Priests 

Just as the founding of a city or king¬ 
dom may suitably be learned from the way 
in which the world was created, so too the 
way to govern may be learned from the di¬ 
vine government of the world. 

Before going into that, however, we 
should consider that to govern is to lead 
the thing governed in a suitable way to¬ 
wards its proper end. Thus a ship is said 
to be governed when, through the skill of 
the pilot, it is brought unharmed and by a 
direct route to harbour. Consequently, if 
a thing be directed to an end outside itself 
(as a ship to the harbour), it is the gov¬ 
ernor’s duty, not only to preserve the thing 
unharmed, but further to guide it towards 
this end. If, on the contrary, there be a thing 
whose end is not outside itself, then the gov¬ 
ernor’s endeavours will merely tend to pre¬ 
serve the thing undamaged in its proper per¬ 
fection. 

Nothing of this kind is to be found in 
reality, except God Himself, Who is the end 
of all. However, as concerns the thing which 
is directed to an end outside itself, care is 
exercised by different providers in different 
ways. One might have the task of preserving 
a thing in its being, another of bringing it to 
a further perfection. Such is clearly the case 
in the example of the ship; (the first mean¬ 
ing of the word gubernator [governor] is 
pUot), It is the carpenter s business to re¬ 
pair anything which might be broken, while 
the pilot bears the responsibility of bring¬ 
ing the ship to port. It is the same with 
man. The doctor sees to it that a man’s 
life is preserved; the tradesman supplies the 
necessities of life; the teacher takes care 
that man may learn the truth; and the 
tutor sees that he lives according to reason. 

Now if man were not ordained to another 
end outside himself, the above-mentioned 
cares would be sufficient for him. But as 
long as man’s mortal life endures there is 
an extrinsic good for him, namely, final be¬ 
atitude which is looked for after death in 
the enjoyment of God, for as the Apostle 
says: As long as we are in the body we arc 


far from the Lord.” Consequently the Chris¬ 
tian man, for whom that beatitude has been 
purchased by the blood of Christ, and who, 
in order to attain it, has received the earnest 
of the Holy Ghost, needs another and spir¬ 
itual care to direct him to the harbour of 
eternal salvation, and this care is pro¬ 
vided for the faithful by the ministers of 
the church of Christ. 

Now the same judgment is to be formed 
about the end of society as a whole as about 
the end of one man. If, therefore, the ulti¬ 
mate end of man were some good that ex¬ 
isted in himself, then the ultimate end of 
the multitude to be governed would like¬ 
wise be for the multitude to acquire such 
good, and persevere in its possession. If 
such an ultimate end either of an individual 
man or a multitude were a corporeal one, 
namely, life and health of body, to govern 
would then be a physician’s charge. If that 
ultimate end were an abundance of wealth, 
then knowledge of economics would have 
the last word in the community’s govern¬ 
ment. If the good of the knowledge of truth 
were of such a kind that the multitude 
might attain to it, the king would have to 
be a teacher. It is, however, clear that the 
end of a multitude gathered together is to 
live virtuously. For men form a group for 
the ^purpose of /ivtng well together, a thing 
which the individual man living alone could 
not attain, and good life is virtuous life. 
Therefore, virtuous life is the end for which 
men gather together. The evidence for this 
lies in the fact that only those who render 
mutual assistance to one another in living 
well form a genuine part of an assembled 
multitude. If men assembled merely to live, 
then animals and slaves would form a part 
of the civil community. Or, if men assem¬ 
bled only to accrue wealth, then all those 
who traded together would belong to one 
city. Vet we sec that only such are regarded 
as forming one multitude as are directed by 
the same laws and the same government to 
live well. 

Yet through virtuous living man is fur¬ 
ther ordained to a higher end, which con¬ 
sists in the enjoyment of God, as we have 
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said above. Consequently, since society must 
have the same end as the individual man, 
it is not the ultimate end of an assembled 
multitude to live virtuously, but through 
virtuous living to attain to the possession of 
God. 

If this end could be attained by the power 
of human nature, then the duty of a king 
would have to include the direction of men 
to it. We are supposing, of course, that he 
is called king to whom the supreme power 
of governing in human affairs is entrusted. 
Now the higher the end to which a govern¬ 
ment is ordained, the loftier that govern¬ 
ment is. Indeed, we always find that the one 
to whom it pertains to achieve the final 
end commands those who execute the things 
that are ordained to that end. For example, 
the captain, whose business it is to regulate 
navigation, tells the shipbuilder what kind 
of ship he must construct to be suitable for 
navigation; and the ruler of a city, who 
makes use of arms, tells the blacksmith 
what kind of arms to make. But because a 
man does not attain his end, which is the 
possession of God, by human power but by 
divine—^iccording to the words of the Apos¬ 
tle: “By the grace of God life everlast¬ 
ing**—, therefore the task of leading him to 
that last end does not pertain to human but 
to divine government. 

Consequently, government of this kind 
pertains to that king who is not only a man, 
but also God, namely, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who by making men sons of God brought 
them to the glory of Heaven. This then is 
the government which has been delivered 
to Him and which “shall not be destroyed,” 
on account of which He is called, in Holy 
Writ, not Priest only, but King. As Jerc- 
mias says: “The king shall reign and he shall 
be wise.** Hence a royal priesthood is de¬ 
rived from Him, and what is more, all those 
who believe in Christ, insofar as they 
are His members, are called kings and 
priests. 

Thus, in order that spiritual things might 
be distinguished from earthly things, the- 
mihistry of this kingdom has l^n entrusted 
not to earthly kings but to priests, and most 


of all to the chief priest, the successor of St. 
Peter, the Vicar of Christ, the Roman Pon¬ 
tiff. To him all the kings of the Christian 
People are to be subject as to our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself. For those to whom pertains 
the care of intermediate ends should be 
subject to him to whom pertains the care 
of the ultimate end, and be directed by his 
rule. 

Because the priesthood of the gentiles and 
the whole worship of their gods existed 
merely for the acquisition of temporal goods 
(which were all ordained to the common 
good of the multitude, whose care devolved 
upon the king), the priests of the gentiles 
were very properly subject to the kings. 
Similarly, since in the old law earthly goods 
were promised to the religious people (not 
indeed by demons but by the true God), 
the priests of the old law, we read, were also 
subject to the kings. But in the new law 
there is a higher priesthood by which men 
are guided to heavenly goods. Consequently, 
in the law of Christ, kings must be subject 
to priests. 

It was therefore also a marvellous dis¬ 
position of Divine Providence that, in the 
city of Rome, which God had foreseen 
would be the principal seat of the Christian 
priesthood, the custom was gradually es¬ 
tablished that the rulers of the city should 
be subject to the priests, for as Valerius 
Maximus relates: “Our city has always con¬ 
sidered that everything should yield prece¬ 
dence to religion, even those things in 
which it aimed to display the splendour of 
supreme majesty. We therefore unhesitat¬ 
ingly made the imperial dignity minister to 
religion, considering that the empire would 
thus hold control of human affairs if faith¬ 
fully and constantly it were submissive to 
the divine power.** 

And because it^ was to come to pass that 
the religion of the Christian priesthood 
should especially thrive In France, God pro¬ 
vided that, among the Gauls too their tribal 
priests, called Druids, should lay down the 
law of all Gaul, as Julius Caesar relates in 
the book which, he wrote about the Gallic 
war. 
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II, Suntma Theologica 


L Whether Law Is Something Per¬ 
taining to Reason? 

Objection 1. It seems that law is not 
something pertaining to reason. For the 
Apostle says (Rom. vii. 23): / see another 
law in my members, etc. But nothing per¬ 
taining to reason is in the members; since 
the reason does not make use of a bodily 
organ. Therefore law is not something per¬ 
taining to reason. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the reason there is 
nothing else but power, habit, and act. But 
law is not the power itself of reason. In like 
manner, neither is it a habit of reason: be< 
cause the habits of reason are the intellec¬ 
tual virtues of which we have spoken. Nor 
again is it an act of reason: because then 
law would cease, when the act of reason 
ceases, for instance, while we are asleep. 
Therefore law is nothing pertaining to rea¬ 
son. 

Obj, S. Further, the law moves those who 
are subject to it to act aright. But it be¬ 
longs properly to the will to move to act, 
as is evident from what has been said. 
Therefore law pertains, not to the reason, 
but to the will; according to the words of 
the Jurist (Lib, i. fi,, De Const, Prin,) : 
Whatsoever pleaseth the sovereign, has 
force of law. 

On the contrary, it belongs to the law to 
commahd and to forbid. But it belongs to 

* From St. Thomas Aquinas. Summa Tkeoiogica 
(traoe. the Fathers of the English Dominican 
Province. Cot>yright by Benstger Bros.. Inc.. New 
York, 1047). By permission. 


reason to command. Therefore law is some¬ 
thing pertaining to reason. 

/ answer that, law is a rule and measure of 
acts, whereby man is induced to act or is 
restrained from acting: for lex (law; is de¬ 
rived from ligare (to bind), because it binds 
one to act. Now the rule and measure of 
human acts is the reason, which is the first 
principle of human acts, as is evident irom 
what has been stated above; since it be¬ 
longs to the reason to direct to the end, 
which is the first principle in all matters of 
action, according to the Philosopher (Phys. 
a,). Now that which is the principle in any 
genus, is the rule and measure of that genus: 
for instance, unity in the genus of num¬ 
bers, and the first movement in the genus 
of movements. Consequently it follows that 
law is something pertaining to reason. 

Reply Obj 1. Since law is a kind of rule 
and measure, it may be in something in two 
ways. First, as in that which measures and 
rules: and since this is proper to reason, it 
follows that, in this way, law is in the season 
alone.—Secondly, as in that which is meas¬ 
ured and ruled. In this way, law is in all' 
those things that are inclined to something 
by reason of .some law: so that any inclina¬ 
tion arising from a law, may be called a* 
law, not essentially but by participation as 
it were. And thus the inclination of the 
members to concupiscence is called the law 
of the members. 

Reply Obf, 2, Just as, in extemai action, 
we may consider the work and the work 
done, for instance the work of building and 
the house built; so in the acts of reason, 
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we may consider the act itself of reason, 
i.e., to understand and to reason, and some¬ 
thing produced by this act. With regard to 
the speculative reason, this is hrst of ail 
the definition; secondly, the proposition; 
thirdly, the syllogism or argument. And 
since also the practical reason makes use of 
a syllogism in respect of the work to be 
done, as stated above and as the Philosopher 
teaches {Ethic, vii.); hence we find in the 
practical reason something that holds the 
same position in regard to operations, as, in 
the speculative intellect, the proposition 
holds in regard to conclusions. Suchlike uni¬ 
versal propositions of the practical intellect 
that are directed to actions have the nature 
of law. And these propositions are some¬ 
times under our actual consideration, while 
sometimes they are retained in the reason 
by means of a habit. 

Reply Obj. 3. Reason has its power of 
moving from the will: for it is due to the 
,fact that one wills the end. that the reason 
issues its commands as regards things or¬ 
dained to the end. But in order that the 
volition of what is commanded may have 
the nature of law, it needs to be in accord 
with some rule of reason. And in this sense 
is to be understood the saying that the will 
of the sovereign has the force of law; other¬ 
wise the sovereign’s will would savour of 
lawlessness rather than of law. 


2. Whether the Law Is Always 
Directed to the Common Good? 

Objection 1. It seems that the law is not 
always directed to the common good as to 
its end. For it belongs to law to command 
and to forbid. But commands are directed 
to certain individual goods. Therefore the 
end of the law is not always the common 
good. 

Obj. 2. Further, the law directs man in 
his actions. But human actions are con¬ 
cerned with particular matters. Therefore 
the law is directed to some particular good. 

Obj. 3. Further, Isidore says {Etym. 
ii.): If the law is based on reason^ whatever 


is based on reason wiU be a law. But rea¬ 
son is the foundation not only of what is 
ordained to the common good, but also of 
that which is directed to private good. 
Therefore the law is not only directed to 
the good of all, but also to the private 
good of an individual. 

On the contrary, Isidore says (Etym. v. \ 
that laws are enacted for no private profit, 
but for the common benefit of the citizem. 

I answer that the law belongs to that 
which is a principle of human acts, because 
it is their rule and measure. Now as reason 
is a principle of human acts, so in reason 
itself there is something which is the prin¬ 
ciple in respect of all the rest: wherefore 
to this principle chiefly and mainly law 
must needs be referred.—Now the first prin¬ 
ciple in practical matters, which are the 
object of the practical reason, is the last 
end: and the last end of human life is bliss 
or happiness. Consequently the law must 
needs regard principally the relationship to 
happiness. Moreover, since every part is 
ordained to the whole, as imperfect to per¬ 
fect; and since one man is a part of the 
perfect community, the law must needs re¬ 
gard properly the relationship to universal 
happiness. Wherefore the Philosopher, in 
the above definition of legal matters men¬ 
tions both happiness and the body politic: 
for he says (Ethic, v.) that we call those 
legal matters just, which are adapted to 
produce and preserve happiness and its parts 
for the body politic: since the state is a per¬ 
fect community, as he says in Polit. i. 

Now in every genus, that which belongs 
to it chiefly is the principle of the others, 
and the others belong to that genus in sub¬ 
ordination to that thing: thus fire, which is 
chief among hot things, is the cause of heat 
in mixed bodies, and these are said to be 
hot in so far as they have a share of fire. 
Consequently, since the law is chiefly or¬ 
dained to the common good, any other 
precept in regard to some individual work, 
must needs be devoid of the nature of a 
law, save in so far as it regards the common 
good. Therefore every law is ordained to 
the common good. 
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Reply Obj. 1. A command denotes an 
application of a law to matters regulated by 
the law. Now the order to the common good, 
at which the law aims, is applicable to par¬ 
ticular ends. And in this way commands are 
given even concerning particular matters. 

Reply Obj. 2. Actions are indeed con¬ 
cerned with particular matters: but those 
particular matters are referable to the com¬ 
mon good, not as to a common genus or 
species, but as to a common final cause, ac¬ 
cording as the common good is said to be 
the common end. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as nothing stands firm 
with regard to the speculative reason except 
that which is traced back to the first in¬ 
demonstrable principles, so nothing stands 
firm with regard to the practical reason, un¬ 
less it be directed to the last end which is 
the common good: and whatever stands to 
reason in this sense, has the nature of a law. 

3. Whether the Reason of Any Man 
Is Competent to Make Laws? 

Objection 1. It seems that the reason of 
any man is competent to make laws. For the 
Apostle says (Rom. ii 14) that when the 
Gentiles, who have not the law, do by na¬ 
ture those things that are of the law, . . . 
they are a law to themselves. Now he says 
this of all in general. Therefore anyone can 
make a law for himself. 

Obj. 2. Further, as the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, ii), the intention of the lawgiver is 
to lead men to virtue. But every man can 
lead another to virtue. Therefore the reason 
of any man is competent to make laws. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as the sovereign of 
a state governs the state, so every father of 
a family governs his household. But the 
sovereign of a state can make laws for the 
state. Therefore every father of a family 
can make laws for his household. 

On the contrary, Isidore says (Etym, v.; 
and the passage is quoted in Decretals, Dist. 

2): A law is an ordinance of the people, 
whereby something is sanctioned by the 
Elders together with the Commonalty. 


/ answer that, a law, properly speaking, 
regards first and foremost the order to 
the common good. Now to order anything to 
the common good, belongs cither to the 
whole people, or to someone who is the vice¬ 
gerent of the whole people. And therefore 
the making of a law belongs either to the 
whole people or to a public personage who 
has care of the w'hole people: since in all 
other matters the directing of anything to 
the end concerns him to whom the end be¬ 
longs. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above, a law is 
in a person not only as in one that rules, 
but also by participation as in one that is 
ruled. In the latter way each one is a law 
to himself, in so far as he shares the direc¬ 
tion that he receives from one who rules 
him. Hence the same text goes on: Who 
show the work of the law written in their 
hearts. 

Reply Obj. 2. A private person cannot 
lead another to virtue efficaciously: for he 
can only advise, and if his advice be not 
taken, it has no coercive power, such as the 
law should have, in order to prove an effica¬ 
cious inducement to virtue, as the Philoso¬ 
pher says (Ethic, x.). But this coercive 
power is vested in the whole people or in 
some public personage, to whom it belongs 
to inflict penalties. Wherefore the framing 
of laws belongs to him alone. 

Reply Obj. 3. As one man is a part of 
the household, so a household is a part of 
the state: and the state is a perfect com¬ 
munity, according to Polit. i. And there¬ 
fore, as the good of one man is not the last 
end, but is ordained to the common good; 
so too the good of one household is or¬ 
dained to the good of a single state, which 
is a perfect community. Consequently he 
that governs a family, can' indeed make 
certain commands or ordinances, but not 
such as to have properly the force of law. 

4. Whether Promulgation Is 
Essential to the Law? 

Objection 1. It seems that promulgatloii 
Is not essential to a law. For the natural law 
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above all has the character of law. But 
the natural law needs no promulgation. 
Therefore it is not essential to a law that 
it be promulgated. 

Obj, 2. Further, it belongs properly to a 
law to bind one to do or not to do some¬ 
thing. But the obligation of fulfilling a law 
touches not only those in whose presence it 
is promulgated, but also others. Therefore 
promulgation is not essential to a law. 

Obj. 3, Further, the binding force of a 
law extends even to the future, since laws 
are binding in matters of the future, as the 
jurists say {Cod. i., tit. De lege et constit.). 
But promulgation concerns those who are 
present. Therefore it is not essential to a 
law. 

On the contrary, It is laid down in the 
Decretals {Append. Grat.) that laws are 
established when they are promulgated. 

I answer that a law is imposed on others 
by way of a rule and measure. Now a rule or 
measure is imposed by being applied to 
those who are to be ruled and measured by 
it. Wherefore, in order that a law obtain the 
binding force which is proper to a law, it 
must needs be applied to the men who have 
to be ruled by it. Such application is made 
by its being notified to them by promulga¬ 
tion. Wherefore promulgation is necessary 
for the law to obtain its force. 

Thus from the four preceding articles, the 
definition of law may be gathered; and it is 
nothing else than an ordinance of reason for 
the common good, made by him who has 
care of the community, and promulgated. 

Reply Obj. 1. The natural law is promul¬ 
gated by the very fact that God instilled it 
into man^s mind so as to be known by him 
naturally. 

Reply Obj. 2, Those who are not present 
when a law is promulgated, are bound to 
observe the law, in so far as it is notified 
or can be notified to them by others, after 
it has been promulgated. 

Reply Obj. 3. The promulgation that 
takes place now, extends to future time by 
reason of the durability of written charac¬ 
ters, by wludi means it is continually pro¬ 
mulgated. Hence Isidore says {Etym, ii.) 


that lex (law) is derived from legere (to 
read) because it is written. 


5. Whether the Natural Law Is the 
Same in All Men? 

Objection 1. It seems that the natural law 
is not the same in all. For it is stated in the 
Decretals {Dist. i.) that th« natural law is 
that which is contained in the Law and the 
Gospel. But this is not common to all men; 
because, as it is written (Rom. x. 16), aU 
do not obey the Gospel. Therefore the nat¬ 
ural law is not the same in all men. 

Obj. 2. Further, Things which are ac¬ 
cording to the law are said to be just, as 
stated in Ethic, v. But it is stated in the 
same book that nothing is so universally just 
as not to be subject to change in regard to 
some men. Therefore even the natural law 
is not the same in all men. 

Obj. 3. Further, to the natural law be¬ 
longs everything to which a man is inclined 
according to his nature. Now different men 
are naturaUy inclined to different things; 
some to the desire of pleasures, others to the 
desire of honours, and other men to other 
things. Therefore there is not one natural 
law for all. 

On the contrary, Isidore says {Etym. v.): 
The natural law is common to all nations. 

/ answer that to the natural law belong 
those things to which a man is inclined nat¬ 
urally: and among these it is proper to man 
to be inclined to act according to reason. 
Now the process of reason is from the com¬ 
mon to the proper, as stated in Phys. i. The 
speculative reason, however, is differently 
situated in this matter, from the practical 
reason. For, since the Speculative reason is 
busied chiefly with necessary things, which 
cannot be otherwise than they are, its 
proper conclusions, like the universal prin¬ 
ciples, contain the truth without fail. The 
practical reason, on the other hand, is busied 
with contingent matters, about which hu¬ 
man actions are concerned: and conse¬ 
quently, although there is necessity in the 
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general principles, the more we descend to 
matters of detail, the more frequently we 
encounter defects. Accordingly then in spec¬ 
ulative matters truth is the same in all men, 
both as to principles and as to conclusions: 
although the truth is not known to all as 
regards the conclusions, but only as regards 
the principles which arc called common no¬ 
tions, But in matters of action, truth or 
practical rectitude is not the same for all, 
as to matters of detail, but only as to the 
general principles: and where there is the 
same rectitude in matters of detail, it is 
not equally known to all. 

It is therefore evident that, as regards 
the general principles whether of specula¬ 
tive or of practical reason, truth or recti¬ 
tude is the same for all, and is equally 
known by all. As to the proper conclusions 
of the speculative reason, the truth is the 
same for all, but is not equally known to 
all: thus it is true for all that the three 
angles of a triangle are together equal to 
two right angles, although it is not known 
to all. But as to the proper conclusions of 
the practical reason, neither is the truth 
or rectitude the same for all, nor, where it 
is the same, is it equally known by all. Thus 
it is right and true for all to act according 
to reason: and from this principle it fol¬ 
lows as a proper conclusion, that goods en¬ 
trusted to another should be restored to 
their owner. Now this is true for the ma¬ 
jority of cases: but it may happen in a 
particular case that it would be injurious, 
and therefore unreasonable, to restore goods 
held in trust; for instance if they are 
claimed for the purpose of fighting against 
one’s country. And this principle will be 
found to fail the more, according as we 
descend further into detail, e.g., if one 
were to say that goods held in trust should 
be restored with such and such a guarantee, 
or in such and such a way; because the 
greater the number of conditions added, the 
greater the number of ways in which the 
principle may fail, so that it be not right to 
restore or not to restore. 

Consequently we must say that the nat¬ 
ural law, as to general principles, is the same 


for all, both as to rectitude and as to knowl¬ 
edge. But as to certain matters of detail, 
which are conclusions, as it were, of those 
general principles, it is the same for all in 
the majority of cases, both as to rectitude 
and as to knowledge; and yet in some few 
cases it may fail, both as to rectitude, by 
reason of certain obstacles (just as natures 
subject to generation and corruption fail 
in some few cases on account of some ob¬ 
stacle), and as to knowledge, since in some 
the reason is perverted by passion, or evil 
habit, or an evil disposition of nature; thus 
formerly, theft, although it is expressly 
contrary to the natural law, was not con¬ 
sidered wfong among the Germans, as Julius 
Caesar relates (De Bello Gall. vi.). 

Reply Obj. 1. The meaning of the sen¬ 
tence quoted is not that whatever is con¬ 
tained in the Law and the Gospel belongs 
to the natural law, since they contain many 
things that are above nature; but that what¬ 
ever belongs to the natural law is fully 
contained in them. Wherefore Gratian, after 
saying that the natural law is what is con¬ 
tained In the Law and the Gospel, adds at 
once, by way of example, by which everyom 
is commanded to do to others as he would be 
done by. 

Reply Obj. 2. The saying of the Philoso¬ 
pher is to be understood of things that are 
naturally just, not as general principles, but 
as conclusions drawn from them, having 
rectitude in the majority of cases, but fail¬ 
ing in a few. 

Reply Obj, 3. As, in man, reason rules 
and commands the other powers, so all the 
natural inclinations belonging to the other 
powers must needs be directed according 
to reason. Wherefore it is universally right 
for all men, that all their inclinations should 
be directed according to reason. 


6. Whether Every Hwnan Law Is De- 
rived from the Natural Law? 

Objectum L It seems that not every 
human law is derived from the natural law. 
For the Philosopher says (Ethic, v.) that 
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the legal just is that which originally was 
a matter of indifference. But those things 
which arise from the natural law are not 
matters of indifference. Therefore the en¬ 
actments of human laws are not all derived 
from the natural law. 

06;. 2. Further, positive law is con¬ 
trasted with natural law, as stated by Isi¬ 
dore {Etym, V.) and the Philosopher 
(Ethic. V.). But those things which flow as 
conclusions from the general principles of 
the natural law belong to the natural law. 
Ther«tfore that which is established by hu¬ 
man law does not belong to the natural law. 

06;. 3. Further, the law of nature is the 
same for all; since the Philosopher says 
(Ethic. V.) that the natural just is that 
which is equally valid everywhere. If there¬ 
fore human laws were derived from the 
natural law, it would follow that they too 
arc the same for all: which is clearly false, 

06;. 4. Further, it is possible to give a 
reason for things which are derived from 
the natural law. But it is not possible to 
gjive the reason for all the legal enactments 
of the lawgivers {Pandect. Justin. Lib. I., 
Tit. in., Art. V., De legibus, etc.). There¬ 
fore not all human laws are derived from 
the natural law. 

On the contraryj Tully says {Rhetor, ii.): 
Things which emanated from nature and 
were approved by custom, were sanctioned 
by fear and reverence for the laws. 

/ answer that, as Augustine says {De Lib. 
Arb. i.), that which is not just seems to be 
no law at all: wherefore the force of a law 
depends on the extent of its justice. Now 
In human affairs a thing is said to be just, 
from bhing right, according to the rule of 
reason. But the first rule of reason is the 
law of nature, as is clear from what has been 
stated. Consequently every human law has 
just so much of the nature of law, as it is 
derived from the law of nature. But if in 
any point It deflects from the law of nature. 
It is no longer a law but a perversion of law. 

But It must be noted that something may 
be derived from the natural law in two 
ways: first, as a conclusion from premises, 
atamdky, by way of determination of cer¬ 


tain generalities. The first way is like to 
that by which, in sciences, demonstrated 
conclusions arc drawn from the principles: 
while the second mode is likened to that 
whereby, in the arts, general forms are 
particularized as to details: thus the crafts¬ 
man needs to determine the general form of 
a house to some particular shape. Some 
things are therefore derived from the gen¬ 
eral principles of the natural law, by way 
of conclusions: e.g., that one must not 
kill may be derived as a conclusion from the 
principle that one should do harm to no 
man: while some are derived therefrom by 
way of determination; e.g., the law of na- 
tyre has it that the evil-doer should be 
punished: but that he be punished in this 
or that way, is a determination of the law 
of nature. 

Accordingly both modes of derivation are 
found in the human law. But those things 
which arc derived in the first way, are con¬ 
tained in human law not as emanating there¬ 
from exclusively, but have some force from 
the natural law also. But those things 
which arc derived in the second way, have 
no other force than that of human law 

Reply Obj. 1. The Philosopher is speak¬ 
ing of those enactments which are by way 
of determination or specification of the pre¬ 
cepts of the natural law. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument avails for 
those things that are derived from the nat¬ 
ural law, by way of conclusions. 

Reply Obj. 3. The general principles of 
the natural law cannot be applied to all men 
in the same way on account of the great 
variety of human affairs: and hence arises 
the diversity of positive laws among various 
people. 

Reply Obj. 4. These words of the Jurist 
are to be understood as referring to deci¬ 
sions of rulers in deteimining particular 
points of the natural law: on which de¬ 
terminations the judgment of expert and 
prudent men is based as on its principles; 
in so far, to wit, as they see at once what is 
the best thing to decide. 

Hence the Philosopher says {Ethic, vi.) 
that in such matters, we ought to pay as 
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much attention to the undemonstrated say¬ 
ings and opinions of persons who surpass us 
in experiencef age and prudencet as to their 
demonstrations. 


7. Whether Human Law Binds a 
Man in Conscience? 

Objection 1. It seems that human law 
does not bind a man in conscience. For an 
inferior power has no jurisdiction in a court 
of higher power. But the power of man, 
which frames human law, is beneath the 
Divine power. Therefore human law cannot 
impose its precept in a Divine court, such as 
is the court of conscience. 

Obj. 2. Further, the judgment of con¬ 
science depends chiefly on the command¬ 
ments of God. But sometimes God’s com¬ 
mandments are made void by human laws, 
according to Matth. xv. 6: Vou have made 
void the commandment of God for your 
tradition. Therefore human law does not 
bind a man in conscience. 

Obj, 3. Further, human laws often bring 
loss of character and injury on man, accord¬ 
ing to Isa. TL I et seq.: Woe to them that 
make wicked laws, and when they write, 
write injustice; to oppress the poor in judg- 
ntent, and do violence to the cause of the 
humble of My people. But it is lawful for 
anyone to avoid oppression and violence. 
Therefore human laws do not bind man in 
conscience. 

On the contrary, it is written (I Pet. ii. 
19.): This is thanksworthy, if for con¬ 
science ... a man endure sorrow, suffer* 
ing wrongfully, 

I answer that, laws framed by man are 
either just or unjust. If they be just, they 
have the power of binding in conscience, 
from the eternal law whence they are de¬ 
rived, according to Prov. viii. 15: By Me 
kings reign, and lawgivers decree just 
things. Now laws are said to be just, both 
from the end, when, to wit, they are or¬ 
dained to the common good,—and from 
their author, that is to say, when the law 


that is made does not exceed the power of 
the lawgiver,—and from their form, when, 
to wit, burdens are laid on the subjects, 
according to an equality of proportion and 
with a view to the common good. For, since 
one man is a part of the community, each 
man, in all that he is and has, belongs to 
the community; just as a part, in all that 
it is, belongs to the whole; wherefore na¬ 
ture inflicts a loss on the part, in order to 
save the whole: so that on this account, 
such laws as these, which impose propor¬ 
tionate burdens, are just and binding in 
conscience, and are legal laws. 

On the other hand laws may be unjust in 
two ways: first, by being contrary to hu¬ 
man good, through being opposed to the 
things mentioned above:—either in respect 
of the end, as when an authority imposes on 
his subjects burdensome laws, conducive, 
not to the common good, but rather to his 
own cupidity or vainglory;—or in respect 
of the author, as when a man makes a law 
that goes beyond the power committed to 
him;—or in respect of the form, as when 
burdens are imposed unequally on the com¬ 
munity, although with a view to the com¬ 
mon good. The like are acts of violence 
rather than laws; because, as Augustine says 
(De Lib, Arb. i.), a law that is not just, 
seems to be no law at aU. Wherefore such 
laws do not bind in conscience, except per¬ 
haps in order to avoid scandal or disturb¬ 
ance, for which cause a man should even 
yield bis right, according to Mattk v. 40, 
41: If a man . . . take away thy coat, let 
go thy cloak also unto him; and whosoever 
will force thee one mile, go with him other 
two. 

Secondly, laws may be unjust through 
being opposed to the Divine good: such are 
the laws of tyrants inducing to idolatry, or 
to anything else contrary to the Divine law: 
and laws of this kind must nowise be ob¬ 
served, because, as stated in Acts v. 29, 
we ought to obey God rather than men. 

Reply Obj, 1. As the Apostle says (Rom. 
xiu. 1, 2), all human power is from God 
• . . therefore he that resisteth the power, 
in matters that are within its scope, re* 
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mUth the ordinance of God: so that he 
becomes guilty according to his conscience. 

Reply Obf. 2. This argument is true of 
laws that arc contrary to the command¬ 
ments of God, and which go beyond the 
scope of (human) power. Wherefore in 
such matters human law should not be 
obeyed. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument is true of 
a law that inflicts unjust hurt on its sub¬ 
jects. The power that man holds from God 
does not extend to this: wherefore neither 
in such matters is man bound to obey the 
law, provided he avoid giving scandal or 
inflicting a more grievous hurt. 


8. Whether Human Law Should Al¬ 
ways be Changed, Whenever 
Something Better Occurs? 

Objection 1. It seems that human law 
should be changed, whenever something 
better occurs. Because human laws are de¬ 
vised by human reason, like other arts. But 
in the other arts, the tenets of former times 
give place to others, if something better 
occurs. Therefore the same should apply 
to human laws. 

Obj, 2. Further, by taking note of the 
past we can provide for the future. Now 
imless human laws had been changed when 
it was found possible to improve them, con¬ 
siderable inconvenience would have ensued; 
because the laws of old were crude in many 
points. Therefore it seems that laws should 
be changed, whenever anything better oc¬ 
curs to be enacted. 

Obj, 3. Further, human laws are enacted 
about single acts of man. But we cannot ac¬ 
quire perfect knowledge in singular matters, 
except by experience, which requires time, 
as stated in Ethic, ii. Therefore it seems 
that as time goes on it is possible for some¬ 
thing better to occur for legislation. 


On the contrary, it is stated in the De* 
cretals (Dist. zii.): Jt is absurd, and a de- 
testable shame, that we should suffer those 
traditions to be changed which we have re¬ 
ceived from the fathers of old, 

/ answer that human law is rightly 
changed, in so far as such change is con¬ 
ducive to the conunon weal. But, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, the mere change of law is of 
itself prejudicial to the common good: be¬ 
cause custom avails much for the observ¬ 
ance of laws, seeing that what is done con¬ 
trary to general custom, even in slight mat¬ 
ters, is looked upon as grave. Consequently, 
when a law is changed, the binding power of 
the law is diminished, in so far as custom is 
abolished. Wherefore human law should 
never be changed, unless, m some way or 
other, the common weal be compensated ac¬ 
cording to the extent of the harm done in 
this respect. Such compensation may arise 
cither from some very great and very evi¬ 
dent benefit conferred by the new enact¬ 
ment; or from the extreme urgency of the 
case, due to the fact that either the exist¬ 
ing law is clearly unjust, or its observance 
extremely harmful. Wherefore the Jurist 
says, {Pandect, Justin, i.) that ffl establish¬ 
ing new laws, there should be evidence of 
the benefit to be derived, before departing 
from a law which has long been considered 
just. 

Reply Obj. 1. Rules of art derive their 
force from reason alone: and therefore 
whenever something better occurs, the rule 
followed hitherto should be changed. But 
laws derive very great force from custom, 
as the Philosopher states {Polit. ii.): con¬ 
sequently th^ should not be quickly 
changed. 

Reply Obj. 2, This argument proves that 
laws ought to.be changed: not in view of 
any improvement, but for the sake of a 
great benefit or in a case of great urgency. 
This answer applies also to the Third Ob¬ 
jection. 
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R oman civilization reached its fullest flowering in the great urban centers; 

in fact, “city” and “civilization” come from the same Latin word, civis. 
The countryside, according to the Romans, was good enough as a source of agri¬ 
cultural supplies and a place of occasional refuge and retreat from the cares of 
the world, but the amenities of civilized living were to be found only in the cities. 
Unfortunately, many of these amenities were soon to be denied the Romans, for 
one of the main effects of the invasions that swept over Europe in the early 
Middle Ages, first of the Germanic tribes, and then of the Arabs and Magyars, 
was the progressive relapse of Europe into a primitive agrarian way of life. Cities 
shrank in physical size and, more important, declined as centers of political, 
economic, and intellectual activity. The city of Rome, which had about a million 
inhabitants in the first century a. d., dropped to less than half a million in the 
fourth century and shrank to a small town of seventeen thousand in the census 
of 1377. 

The appearance of feudalism was the outward expression of the disintegra¬ 
tion of urban civilization in western Europe. The complex international economy 
based on trade and transport was replaced, to a considerable extent, by the self- 
sufficient estate. Actually, the large estates had existed before the coming of 
medieval feudalism; what was new in the feudal estate was that it no longer 
produced for an exchange economy but for its own needs. With the decline of 
the towns and the virtual disappearance of professional merchants, land in¬ 
creasingly defined, from the highest prince and potentate to the lowest serf and 
slave, a person’s wealth, social status, and political position. In politics, too. 
feudalism connoted a shrinkage of effective range of operation. The prefeudal 
concept of state and empire, of administration on a large scale, was replaced (in 
practice at least, though not in theory) by the conception that authority was in 
the hands of those who possessed land. 

The church had a favored position in the feudal system both economically 
and culturally. As a large owner of land, in some countries the single largest 
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landlord, it directly benefited from a way of life in which land was the measure 
of all social power and prestige. Culturally, the destruction of urban civilization 
in the barbarian invasions gave the churches and monasteries a unique position 
of influence: for centuries they were the only centers of intellectual activity and 
continuity, saving for posterity the tradition and heritage of art and philosophy 
that the martial conquerors little understood. Moreover, the general ignorance 
and illiteracy of laymen compelled emperors and kinp to employ clerics in 
all levels of government, because literacy—not to speak of more advanced ac¬ 
complishments—^was for several centuries confined to priests and ecclesias¬ 
tics. 

The growth of cities from the eleventh century on produced new centers of 
economic and intellectual life that the church viewed with anxiety and hostility. 
As a powerful landowner, the church shared the prejudices and fears of all land- 
owners in the face of a new commercial, capitalist economy whose dynamic vi¬ 
tality and immense productivity threatened to overshadow the static, agrarian 
economy of feudalism. In addition, the church saw in the rise of towns and 
cities a serious menace to its intellectual predominance. The restless spirit of 
the urban populations challenged the existing order in which church and aris¬ 
tocracy divided all power between themselves: the existing order recommended 
itself to church and aristocracy, they argued, not because they were its main 
beneficiaries, but because it seemed to be in harmony with religion, morals, and 
custom. 

By contrast, the rising bourgeoisie saw in the existing social system un 
justifiable privilege and ecclesiastical domination. The legal status of city in 
habitants implied freedom and mobility, whereas those who lived and worked 
on the manorial estates were in complete or partial serfdom. Immigrants from 
estates into towns shook off the bonds of servitude by mere residence of a year 
or so, and the medieval saying, “City air makes free,” expressed a fact of revo¬ 
lutionary impact in the growth of cities. 

The church soon lost its monopoly of learning and technical knowledge in 
the arts and crafts, and the newly developing cities increasingly assumed the 
role of intellectual leadership, first apart from the churches and monasteries, and 
later in direct opposition to them. The accumulation of wealth permitted the 
growth of a new dass of artists, writers, and teachers who were laymen. In nearly 
every respect the traditional civflization based on church dogma and landed 
power was challenged, altered, and replaced by a new way of life that was more 
productive in economics, more equalitarian in government, and more secular in 
general outlook. 

A new elite was thus added to the existing two ruling groups of the dergy 
and aristocracy: men of wealth, whose daim to greatness (“magnates”) and 
influence was based on financial power. In the beginning this class was primarily 
concerned about its own privileges in the struggle against the old landed aris¬ 
tocracy and the church, but as time went on, the shared experiences, sorrows, and 
joys of all townfolk created a new sense of urban solidarity. 

The revival of urban life was particularly vigorous in Italy from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth centuries, and Italian leadership in this rebirth was followed 
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by pre-eminence in the revival of ancient Greek and 'n^I^and’vUw 

minted in the Renaissance. Among Italian cities, Florence, Genoa, and Vraia 
were the most Important centers of international trade and finance, not only m 
Italy but in all Europe. Italians discovered the methods and technique of bank¬ 
ing and credit on domestic and international lines, and Italian terms in banking 
and finance survive to this day. 

The capitalist system did not start with the Industrial Revolution in 
eighteenth-century England but with these bold commercial and financial enter¬ 
prises in thirteenth-century Italy; in outlook and impact this early phase of 
capitalism, which lasted until the middle of the eighteenth century, was perhaps 
as revolutionary as the later phase of industrial capitalism. The early Italian 
international traders and financiers clearly exhibited the main impulses and 
methods of capitalism: pursuit of profit for the sake of accumulating wealth, 
long-distance operations, and long-term planning. Contract and exchange be¬ 
came the basic economic patterns in lieu of precapitalist status and servitude, 
and ruthless competition was condoned as the inevitable result of acquisitive¬ 
ness. Faith in an all-pervading rationality permeated all activities of life, trans¬ 
lated them into market transactions, and infused them with utilitarian stand¬ 
ards of business ethics. 

The hold of the church was weaker over the towns than over the country¬ 
side from the beginning, and the secular, or lay, outlook of the later Middle 
Ages is the product of the new urban, commercial civilization. The most impor¬ 
tant antipapalist, imperialist tract of the Middle Ages, De monarchia {On 
Monarchy, about 1310), is the work of a Florentine, Dante Alighieri (1265- 
1321), one of the first learned medieval laymen and the greatest poet of the 
medieval period. By his use of the vernacular in The Divine Comedy and other 
works he helped to create a national Italian language and at the same time to 
break the monopoly of Latin as the only means of literary communication. To 
this day the Roman Catholic Church has not permitted the printing of the 
Bible, without authorization, in any language except Latin, and the use of the 
vernacular by Dante was, in more than a literary way, an act of revolt against 
traditional thought and expression. 

As an artist, Dante clearly aimounces the dawn of the Renaissance; he is 
"modem”—from the twentieth-century viewpoint, at least. His versatility is also 
of the classical Renaissance style. As a poet, he belongs to the half-dozen im¬ 
mortals, for he moves away from the stereotypes of feeling and expression of 
the Middle Ages and discovers the intensely personal and individual qualities 
of man that transcend nationality, religion, class, and caste. But Dante was also, 
with varying success, a diplomat, soldier, politician, pamphleteer, philologist, 
theologian, and philosopher. Although he was forced to spend the last third of 
his life in exile, forbidden to return to Florence under the threat of being burned 
alive, he made use of his wanderings to enrich h» experience and enlarge his 
horizon. 

As a member of the lower nobility, Dante personally abhorred the new bud* 
ness classes, the nouveaux riches and their manner of living, and he felt bitW 
about what seemed to him the vulgarity and coarseness of the new society. Yet 
Sttdi was the force of his environment that his political phQosqihy, a curious 
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mixture of backward- and forward-looking ideas, of theological scholasticism 
and pungent antipapalism, was nevertheless a typical product of his age. 

In his chief political work, De monarchia^ Dante raises three <\uest\orvs. The 
first is whether a world government, ruled by a monarch, is necessary for the 
welfare of the human race. In actuality, two issues are involved in this question: 
first, the issue of universal government, and, second, the monarchical form of 
such a world state. Dante derives the need for world government from a philo¬ 
sophical a priori as well as from his conception of man’s nature and goals. 
Philosophically, Dante relates essence and reality to unity, and holds that true 
being is expressed in the greatest unity, and ‘‘where Unity is greatest, there Good 
is also greatest; and in proportion as anything is far from Being in its highest 
form, it is far from Unity, and therefore from the Good.” Because the distin¬ 
guishing quality of man is his faculty of reasoning and understanding, he cannot 
develop what is most specifically human in isolation, particularly if his specu¬ 
lative faculties are to be extended into action. Just as the individual can become 
perfect in wisdom and prudence only by rest and quiet, so the entire human race 
develops most freely and applies itself best to its proper work, which is “almost 
divine,” if it can do so in the calm and tranquillity of peace. Of all things designed 
to secure blessings to man, individually and collectively, “peace is the best.” 

Dante also stresses an argument in support of world government that has a 
distinctly practical and modern flavor: the need for settlement of disputes be- 
tween states without war: “Wherever there is controversy, there ought to be 
judgment,” and there can be judgment only if the' decision of some authority is 
recognized as final. In the most recent and contemporary thinking about the pos¬ 
sibilities of world order it is generally recognized, as was realized by Dante over 
six centuries ago, that the first institutional development toward world govern¬ 
ment is likely to occur in the field of judicial settlement of specific disputes rather 
than in the legislative enactment and executive enforcement of universal laws. 
Judicial decisions deal with individual issues of the past, legislative acts with 
general issues of the future. The acceptance of universal arbitration and adjudi¬ 
cation on the part of states therefore involves a lesser commitment than the sub¬ 
mission to universal legislation. 

Concerning the necessity of monarchical world government, Dante starts 
again with a philosophical a priori: that “when a number of things are arranged 
to attain an end, it behooves one of them to regulate or govern the others, and the 
others to submit.” Within the individual, reason governs all other faculties in 
pursuing happiness. Within associations—from the household^ the village, the 
city, to the kingdom—one individual must rule if unity and peace are to be pre¬ 
served for the benefit of all. The end of the human race is the fullek development 
of its potential capacities: “There must, therefore, be one to guide and govern, 
and the proper title for this office is Monarch or Emperor. And so it is plain that 
Moharchy or the Empire is necessaiy for the welfare of the world.” 

Dante also refers, in Thomistic fashion, to the example of God as the mon¬ 
archical ruler of the universe. Mankind is a part of the imiverse, and all created 
things should represent God as much as possible. The human race is most like God 
when it is one and united, and it is most one “when it is united wholly in one body, 
and it is evident that this cannot be, except when it is subject to one prince.” . 
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Dante is far from advocating universal tyranny, however, and he stresses the 
values of jmtice and freedom. The greatest enemy of justice, he says, is greed and 
avarice, the inability to be disinterested and content. He therefore holds that 
justice would be strongest in a world government headed by a monarch; there is 
nothing left for him to desire, “for the passions cannot exist if their objects are 
destroyed.” Even kings are corrupted by the springs of injustice—cupidity and 
ambition—inasmuch as they seek to enlarge their territory and wealth. Dante 
stresses the Aristotelian idea that the ride of law is to be preferred to the personal 
judgment of men, because such judgment is likely to be perverted by personal 
interests, whereas the monarchical head of a world state would be in the best posi¬ 
tion to dispense justice in accordance with general rules of law, because, having 
no personal interests at stake, he would care for all men in the world. Lackin g 
avarice and cupidity, the monarch would even go beyond justice and dispense 
charity, in order to strengthen the bonds of solidarity and peace among men. 

Freedom, too, is best realized, according to Dante, in world monarchy. Dante 
calls freedom “the greatest gift bestowed by God on mankind,” but the attain¬ 
ment of liberty is difficult in perverted forms of government in which the ruled 
exist for the sake of the rulers, rather than the rulers for the ruled. By contrast, 
good states “aim at liberty, that in them men may live for themselves." Because 
the monarch of the world state is “the servant of all,” mankind will be freer under 
such a government than under any regime of local or national monarchies in 
which the ruler can at best identify himself with only a part of humanity. 

With all his enthusiasm for a universal state under a monarchical ruler, 
Dante does not believe in^ uniformity for its own sake. He recognizes that al¬ 
though a world state would unify mankind with respect to law and government, 
many ethnic, cultural, and linguistic groups and nations would continue to exist, 
each with its own traditions and needs dictated by history and external circum¬ 
stances, such as climate. Trifling matters would therefore not be brought to the 
attention of the monarch of the world state but would be regulated by municipal 
and national laws and authorities. Only matters that affect all mankind require a 
common rule of law and a common authority. Dante is thus one of the first writers 
on the problem of world government to separate the issue of political sovereignty, 
which must be vested in the central organ of world government, from the issue of 
cultural autonomy^hich the individual nations and nationalities will fully pre¬ 
serve in a political world community, “for nations and kingdoms and states have, 
each of them, certain peculiarities which must be regulated by different laws.” 

The second Tnain question Dante proposes to answer in De monorchia is 
whether the Roman people acquired world domination by right. One of Dante’s 
chief authorities in this argument is Virgil, “our divine poet”; his completely 
natural and uninhibited acceptance of pagans as highest authorities marks Dante 
off and draws him closer to the Renaissance. Dante betrays Italian national pride 
in his belief that the Roman people were the noblest and therefore the most 
fitting to be preferred by God for the government of the world. He notices that 
the record of the Roman achievement is full of miracles, and that the Roman 
empire was helped “to its perfection by miracles; therefore it was willed by God 
and consequently was and is by right.” 
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Although Dante was orthodox in his religious faith, it is apparent from the 
at)Ove statements that he has none of the hostility toward pagan Rome that was 
so typical of the earlier Middle Ages, as expressed by St. Augustine. Dante says 
that in bringing the whole world into subjection the Romans aimed at the uni¬ 
versal good, renouncing all selfishness, and ‘‘that sacred, pious, and glorious 
people are seen to have neglected their own private interests that they might 
follow public objects for the good of all mankind.” Dante also bases his case on 
the record of history: Babylonians, Assyrians, Persians, and Egyptians had un¬ 
successfully tried to subject the whole world, and Alexander the Great came 
nearest to the prize of world dominion. Only the Romans succeeded in setting up 
a world empire, and therefore “it was by the judgment of God that it prevailed.” 
In medieval fashion Dante compares the victory of Rome to victory in a duel: 
according to medieval legal principles what is acquired by duel is “gained by 
right.” Dante anticipates Hegel’s famous dictum that “world history is the 
world court.” 

Dante never discusses specifically the problem of who the Roman people in 
the thirteenth century were, because he takes for granted the continuity of the 
Roman empire and the Holy Roman empire of the German monarchs. Dante 
was free from political nationalism in the modern sense, and therefore he did not 
advocate an Italian kingdom on the French or English models. His conception 
of world monarchy was entirely medieval, though—as an Italian—^he thought of 
Rome as the natural capital of a world monarchy, and of Italy as the preferred 
“province,” which would include the Italian-speaking communes and regions. In 
this way he hoped that universal monarchy would also bring peace to an Italy 
whose city-states were rent by civil and foreign wars. But his political thought 
was focused on world, not nationality, problems, although he was keenly aware 
of Italy as a cultural and linguistic nation: “To me the world is my country, as 
the sea is to the fish.” 

The third main question of De monarchia is whether the authority of the 
emperor derives directly from God or from some minister or vicar of God, that 
is, the pope. Dante conceives man as dual in nature, his two essential parts being 
his body and soul. Following the Aristotelian idea that “every nature is ordained 
to gain some final end,” Dante deduces from man’s dual nature two ends: the 
first is the blessedness of earthly life, and the second is the blessedness of heavenly 
paradise. The two ends of man being different, the means to their attainment 
must be different, too. The blessings of earthly life can be ascertained, Dante 
says, through the lessons of reason and philosophy, whereas we can arrive at 
the blessings of heavenly paradise by the spiritual lessons, transcending human 
reason, of theology, faith, hope, and charity. The truths of philosophy are made 
manifest by reason and the writings of philosophers, and the supernatural truths 
of theology are made known in the revelations of the Scriptures. All these con¬ 
siderations lead Dante to this decisive conclusion: “Therefore man had need of 
two guides for his life, as he had a twofold end in life; whereof one is the Supreme 
Pontiff, to lead mankind to eternal life, according to the things revealed to us: 
and the other is the Emperor, to guide mankind to happiness in this world, in 
accordance with the teaching of philosophy.” 
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Dante’s second main argument in support of his antipapalist position is that 
the Roman empire possessed power and authority before the church even existed. 
Therefore, Dante holds, the church cannot possibly be the cause of the power 
or authority of the empire. The authority of the emperor “comes dora, with no 
intermediary will, from the fountain of universal authority; and this fountain, 
one in its unity, flows through many channels out of the abundance of the good¬ 
ness of God.” 

The medieval man in Dante, however, could not be satisfied with a solution 
under which both church and empire are supreme in their respective spheres of 
activity. The yearning for ultimate unity, in which the coordinate powers o) 
pope and emperor can be brought together again, finds expression in the thought 
that above the relative superiorities of pope and emperor there is the one abso¬ 
lute superiority in which all others are united: the unity and supremacy of God. 

B^ind Dante’s scholastic method of argument, his strictly orthodox re¬ 
ligious beliefs, his use of characteristically medieval symbols, allegories, and 
quotations, lies considerable originality of thought. The Christian conception of 
the state appeared in two versions in the Middle Ages: according to the earlier 
view of St. Augustine and the church fathers the origin of government lies in 
human frailty and sinfulness, and the state is set up by divine providence as the 
penalty and remedy of sin. The later Thomistic view, developed under the influ¬ 
ence of Aristotle, holds, by contrast, that the state is the natural expression of 
man’s social impulses. Dante is the first writer in the Middle Ages who ingen¬ 
iously combines Augustinian and Thomistic elements in a new synthesis that 
surpasses, and is contradictory to, the political theories of both St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. In approaching the general problem of political life, 
Dante follows the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition that man needs collective 
associations, governmental institutions, the state, for the full development of his 
natural capacities and the satisfaction of his physical and intellectual wants. 
However, the natural forms of political organization—communes, city-states, 
principalities, kingdoms—are particularistic and inadequate because the sins of 
greed and avarice pervert their natures and purposes. The remedy for these sins 
—and here Dante skillfully utilizes Augustinian elements for his own theory— 
is the institution of universal government by divine providence, so that man may 
partake of the blessings of earthly peace, justice, and freedom, just as he may 
partake of the universal church that God has provided for the attainment of the 
blessings in heaven. 

St. Augustine himself thought of the church as the only universal community 
of mankind; not identical with the City of God, the church nevertheless approxi¬ 
mates and “mystically” reflects it on earth. As for the earthly city, St. Augustine 
says that as a way of life, in which the love of self rather than of God prevails, 
it is a universal phenomenon, but he speaks nowhere of a symbolical or “mysti¬ 
cal” reflection of the earthly city in a universal temporal organization, but only 
of states. Even the Roman empire could hardly appear to St. Augustine as a uni¬ 
versal temporal community of mankind, first, because of its pre domin antly pagan 
background, and, secondly, because of its ruin and disintegration before his own 
eyes. 
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SImflarly, St. Tlioinas Aquinas reserves the concept of a universal com¬ 
munity for the church, headed by the pope, but speaks of princes, and not of the 
emperor, when discussing the issue of government in its most general a^iects. 
According to its own view, the church was the only universal community, ex¬ 
ercising universal spiritual authority directly, and universal temporal authority 
indirectly through a variety of kings and princes. The church therefore dis¬ 
couraged the concept of “emperor,” and encouraged instead the local rulers who 
defended their independence against the encroachments of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The latter became in effect a German-Italian empire and lost all claim 
to universality because of its internal decay and its humiliation by the papacy in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The more independent the small states and 
local kingdoms were, the easier it was for the church to exercise control over 
them, and St. Thomas therefore expressed the customary views of the canonists 
and papalist advocates when he juxtaposed to the church, princes, and not an 
emperor claiming universal jurisdiction. Dante’s concept of a universal temporal 
community, a world government headed by a monarch with world-wide au¬ 
thority, contradicts and transcends both the Augustinian and Thomistic roots of 
medieval philosophy. 

What makes Dante’s secularization of the religious idea of universal com¬ 
munity even more revolutionary is his claim -that the authority of the monarchi¬ 
cal ruler of the world derives directly from God, without any intermediary, 
minister, vicar, or pope. The concept of man’s two “beatitudes,” the blessinp 
of earthly life and the blessings of heavenly paradise, was taken over by Dante 
from traditional Christian doctrines. St. Thomas Aquinas represented the ortho¬ 
dox view in stating that the attainment of earthly blessings, such as peace, was 
no more than a means to the final end, the blessing of enjoying God after death. 
Dante’s revolutionary break with this medieval conception consists in his re¬ 
fusal to assign a subordinate role to political life, and his insistence that it, too, 
was a final goal, and that of the two universal orders, church and world-state, 
each was supreme in its own sphere, equal in relation to the other, and neither 
subordinate to the other. 

Instead of the traditional medieval hierarchy, in which earthly ends are 
subordinated to heavenly ends, and consequently temporal authority to the 
church, Dante construes two coordinate authorities, church and imiversal em¬ 
pire, each reflecting and realizing a different goal of man. Instead of the previous 
hierarchy, there is a double supremacy, in this world at least. The pope has no 
superior-^ pope; the universal monarch has no superior—as monardi. Both 
have a point of hierarchical reference, but it is not of this world: God. To him 
both pope and emperor are subordinate and responsible. 

By strictly separating church and empire, and setting them up as virtually 
“closed systems,” Dante does much more than diminish the temporal authority 
of the church. He notes that the different ends of church and universal govern¬ 
ment imply different means: reason and philosophy guide the temporal ruler in 
the attainment of earthly happiness for mankind, whereas theology, faith, and 
revelation are the means by which the church seeks to secure for its members the 
blessings of heavenly paradise. By severing the temporal authority of govern- 
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ment from the ecclesiastical authority of the church, Dante th^ declares the 
independence of philosophy from theology: if their masters are independent of 
each other, so are they, as the means of the masters. 

Dante^s separation of philosophy from theology is more im|>ortant, from 
the long-term viewpoint, than his separation of church and empire. St. Thomas 
Aquinas marks the culmination of the scholastic doctrine that philosophy was 
the ‘‘handmaiden” (ancUla) of theology. Dante affirms .the revolutionary tenet 
of separation of philosophy and theology on a basis of equality and independence. 
His challenge is the transition to the next revolutionary transformation, the 
"growing subordination of theology to philosophy in Humanism and Renaissance. 

The church was fully aware of the dangerous ideas contained in De mon¬ 
orchia. It was burned as heretical by order of Pope John XXII in 1329 and pul 
on the Index of Forbidden Books in 1554, before it was printed (it was first 
printed in Basle in 1559). De monorchia stayed on the Index until half a century 
ago, when it was finally removed as being no longer dangerous. 


DANTE 

De Monorchia * 


J. The End of Political Organiza¬ 
tion: Universal Peace 

T he proper work of the human race, taken 
as a whole, is to set in action the whole ca¬ 
pacity of that understanding which is cap¬ 
able of development: first in the way of 
speculation, and then, by its extension, in 
the way of action. And seeing that what is 
true of a part is true also of the whole, and 
that it is by rest and quiet that the indi¬ 
vidual man becomes perfect in wisdom and 
prudence; so the human race, by living in 
the calm and tranquillity of peace, applies 
itself most freely and easily to its proper 
work; a work which, according to the say¬ 
ing; “Thou hast made him a little lower 

• From Dimte. De Monarchia (trans. F, C. 
Church, in R. W. Church, Dante: An Bseay, Lon¬ 
don. 1378). 


than the angels,” is almost divine. Whence 
it is manifest that of all things that are or¬ 
dered to secure blessings to men, peace is 
the best. And hence the word which sounded 
to the shepherds from above was not riches, 
nor pleasure, nor honour, nor length of life, 
nor health, nor strength, nor beauty; but 
peace. For the heavenly host said: “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth, peace 
to men of good will.” Therefore also, “Peace 
be with you,” was the salutation of the 
Saviour of mankind. For it behoved Him, 
who was the greatest of saviours, to utter 
in His greeting the greatest of saving bless¬ 
ings. And this custom His disciples too 
chose to preserve; and Paul also did the 
same in his greetings, as may appear mani¬ 
fest to all. 

Now that we have declared these mat¬ 
ters. it is plain what is the better, nay the 
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best, way in which mankind may attain to 
do its proper work. And consequently we 
have seen the readiest means by which to 
arrive at the point, for which all our works 
are ordered, as their ultimate end; namely, 
the universal peace, which is to be assumed 
as the first principle for our deductions. As 
we said, this assumption was necessary, for 
it is as a sign-post to us, that into it we 
may resolve all that has to be proved, as 
into a most manifest truth. 


2. World Peace through World 
Empire 

As therefore we have already said, there 
are three doubts, and these doubts suggest 
three questions, concerning Temporal Mon¬ 
archy, which in more common speech is 
called the Empire; and our purpose is, as 
we explained, to inquire concerning these 
questions in their given order, and start¬ 
ing from the first principle which we have 
just laid down. The first question, then, is 
whether Temporal Monarchy is necessary 
for the welfare of the world; and that it is 
necessary can, I think, be shown by the 
strongest and most manifest arguments; for 
nothing, either of reason or of authority, 
opposes me. Let us first take the authority 
of the Philosopher in his Politics, There, on 
his venerable authority, it is said that where 
a number of things are arranged to attain 
an end, it behoves one of them to regulate 
or govern the others, and the others to sub¬ 
mit. And it is not only the authority of his 
illustrious name which makes this worthy of 
belief, but also reason, instancing particu¬ 
lars. 

If we take the case of a single man, we 
shall see the same rule manifested in him: 
all his powers are ordered to gain happiness; 
but his understanding is what regulates and 
governs all the others; and otherwise he 
would never attain to happnness. Again, take 
a single household: its end is to fit the mem¬ 
bers thereof to live well; but there must be 
one to regulate and rule it, who is called 
the father of the family, or, it may be, one 


who holds his office. As the Philosopher 
says: “Eveiy house is ruled by the oldest."' 
And, as Homer says, it is his duty to make 
rules and laws for the rest. Hence the 
proverbial curse: “Mayst thou have an 
equal at home." Take a single village: its 
end is suitable assistance as regards per¬ 
sons and goods, but one in it must be the 
ruler of the rest, either set over them by 
another, or with their consent, the head 
man amongst them. If it be not so, not 
only do its inhabitants fail of this mutual 
assistance, but the whole neighbourhood is 
sometimes wholly ruined by the ambition 
of many, who each of them wish to rule. 
If, again, we take a single city: its end is 
to secure a good and sufficient life to the' 
citizens; but one man must be ruler in im¬ 
perfect as well as in good forms of the 
state. If it is otherwise, not only is the 
end of civil life lost, but the city too 
ceases to be what it was. Lastly, if we take 
any one kingdom, of which the end is the 
same as that of a city, only with greater 
security for its tranquillity, there must be 
one king to rule and govern. For if this is 
not so, not only do his subjects miss their 
end, but the kingdom itself falls to de¬ 
struction, according to that word of the 
infallible truth: “Every kingdom divided 
against itself shall be brought to desolation."' 
If then this holds good in these cases, and in 
each individual thing which is ordered to 
one certain end, what we have laid down 
is true. 

Now it is plain that the whole human 
race is ordered to gain some end, as has 
been before shown. There must, therefore, 
be one to guide and govern, and the proper 
title for this office is Monarch or Emperor. 
And so it is plain that Monarchy or the 
Empire is necessary for the welfare of the 
world. 

J. Monarchy as the Form of World 

Government 

Further, the whole human race is a whole 
with reference to certain parts, and, with 
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reference to another whole, it is a part. For 
it is a whole with reference to particular 
kingdoms and nations, as we have shown; 
and it is a part with reference to the whole 
universe, as is manifest without argument. 
Therefore, as the lower portions of the 
whole system of humanity arc well adapted 
to that whole, so that whole is said to be 
well adapted to the whole which is above 
it. It is only under the rule of one prince 
that the parts of humanity are well adapted 
to their whole, as may easily be collected 
from what we have said; therefore it is 
only by being under one Princedom, or the 
rule of a single Prince, that humanity as a 
whole is well adapted to the Universe, or its 
Prince, who is the One God. And it there¬ 
fore follows that Monarchy is necessary for 
the welfare of the world. 


4, The Oneness of Mankind and the 
Oneness of God 

An(l all is well and at its best which exists 
according to the will of the first agent, who 
is God. This is self-evident, except to those 
who deny that the divine goodness attains 
to absolute perfection. Now, it is the in¬ 
tention of God that all created things should 
represent the likeness of God, so far as their 
proper nature will admit. Therefore was it 
said: **Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness.” And though it could not be 
said that the lower part of creation was 
made in the image of God, yet all things 
may be said to be after His likeness, for 
what b the whole universe but the foot¬ 
print of the divine goodness? The human 
race, therefore, is well, nay at its best state, 
when, so far as can be, it is made like unto 
God. But the human race is then most made 
like unto God when most it b one; for the 
true principle of oneness is in Him alone. 
Wherefore it b written: “Hear, 0 Israel; 
the Lord thy God b one God.” But the race 
of man is most one when it b united wholly 
in one body, and it b evident that this can¬ 
not be, except when it is subject to one 
prince. Therefore in^thb subjection man¬ 


kind b most made like unto God, and, in 
consequence, such a subjection is in ac¬ 
cordance with the divine intention, and it 
is indeed well and best for man when this 
is so, as we showed at the beginning of this 
chapter. 

5. The Need for Authoritative 
Settlement of Disputes between 
States 

Wherever there is controversy, there 
ought to be judgment, otherwise there would 
be imperfection without its proper remedy, 
which is impossible; for God and Nature, 
in things necessary, do not fail in their 
provisions. But it is manifest that there 
may be controversy between any two 
princes, where the one is not subject to the 
other, either from the fault of themselves, 
or even of their subjects. Therefore between 
them there should be means of judgment. 
And since, when one is not subject to the 
other, he cannot be judged by the other 
(for there is no rule of equals over equals), 
there must be a third prince of wider juris¬ 
diction, within the circle of whose laws both 
may come. Either he will or he will not be 
a Monarch. If he is, we have what we 
sought; if not, then this one again will 
have an equal, who is not subject to his 
jurisdiction, and then again we have need 
of a third. And so we must either go on to 
infinity, which is impossible, or we must 
come to that judge who is first and high¬ 
est; by whose judgment all controversies 
shall be either directly or indirectly de¬ 
cided; and he will be Monarch or Emperor. 
Monarchy is therefore necessary to the 
world, and this the Philosopher saw when 
he said: “The world is not intended to be 
disposed in evil order; 'in a multitude of 
rulers there is evil, therefore let there be 
one prince.* ** 

d. Freedom under Monarchy 

Again, the human race is ordered best 
when it is most free. This will be manifest 
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if we see what is the principle of freedom. 
It must be understood that the first princi¬ 
ple of our freedom is freedom of will, which 
many have in their mouth, but few indeed 
understand. For they come so far as to say 
that the freedom of the will means a free 
judgment concerning will. And this is true. 
But what is meant by the words is far from 
them: and they do just as our logicians do 
all day long with certain propositions which 
are set as examples in the books of logic, 
as that, ‘'the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles.” 

Therefore I say that Judgment is be¬ 
tween Apprehension and Appetite. First, 
a man apprehends a thing; when he judges 
it to be good or bad; then he pursues or 
avoids it accordingly. If therefore the Judg¬ 
ment guides the Appetite wholly, and in 
no way is forestalled by the Appetite, then 
is the Judgment free. But if the Appetite 
in any way at all forestalls the Judgment 
and guides it, then the Judgment cannot be 
free: it is not its own: it is captive to an¬ 
other power. Therefore the brute beasts 
cannot have freedom of Judgment; for in 
them the Appetite always forestalls the 
Judgment. Therefore, too, it is that intel¬ 
lectual beings whose wills are unchangeable, 
and souls which are separate from the body, 
which have gone hence in peace, do not lose 
the freedom of their wills, because their 
wishes cannot change; nay, it is in full 
strength and completeness that their wills 
are free. 

It is therefore again manifest that this 
liberty, or this principle of all our liberty, 
is the greatest gift bestowed by God on man¬ 
kind: by it alone we gain happiness as men: 
by it alone we gain happiness elsewhere as 
gods. But if this is so, who will say that 
human kind is not in its best state, when it 
can most use this principle? But he who 
lives under a Monarchy is most free. There¬ 
fore let it be understood that be is free who 
exists not for another's sake but for his 
own, as the Philosopher, in his Treatise of 
simple Being, thought. For everything which 
exists for the sal^ of some other thing, 
is necessitated by that other thing, as a 


road has to run to its ordained end. Men 
exist for themselves, and not at the pleasure 
of others, only if a Monarch ruleS^; for then 
only are the perverted forms of government 
set right, while democracies, oligarchies, and 
tyrannies, drive mankind into slavery*, as is 
obvious to any who goes about among them 
all; and public power is in the hands of 
kings and aristocracies, which they call the 
rule of the best, and champions of popular 
liberty. And because the Monarch loves his 
subjects much, as we have seen, he wishes 
all men to be good, which cannot be the 
case in perverted forms of government: 
therefore the Philosopher says, in his Poli¬ 
tics: “In the bad state the good man is a bad 
citizen, but in a good state the two coin¬ 
cide.” Good states in this way aim at lib¬ 
erty, that in them men may live for them¬ 
selves. The citizens exist not for the good of 
consuls, nor the nation for the good of its 
king; but the consuls for the good of 
the citizens, and the king for the good of 
his nation. For as the laws are made to suit 
the state, and not the state to suit the laws, 
so those who live under the laws are not 
ordered for the legislator, but he for them; 
as also the Philosopher holds, in what he has 
left us on the present subject. Hence, too, 
it is clear that although the king or the 
consul rule over the other citizens in re¬ 
spect of the means of government, yet in 
respect of the end of government they are 
the servants of the citizens, and especially 
the Monarch, who, without doubt, must be 
held the servant of all. Thus it becomes clear 
that the Monarch is bound by the end ap¬ 
pointed to himself in making his laws. 
Therefore mankind is best off under a Mon¬ 
archy, and hence it follows that Monarchy 
is necessary for the welfare of the world 


7. The Pax Romana 

To all these reasons alleged above, a 
memorable experience adds its confirma¬ 
tion. I mean that condition of mankind 
which the Son of God, when, for the salva- 
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tion of man, He was about to put on man, 
either waited for, or, at the moment when 
He willed, Himself so ordered. For if, from 
the fall of our first parents, which was the 
turning point at which all our going astray 
began, we carry our thoughts over the distri¬ 
bution of the human race and the order of 
its times, we shall find that never but un¬ 
der the divine Augustus, who was sole ruler, 
and under whom a perfect Monarchy ex¬ 
isted. was the world everyw’here quiet. And 
that then the human race was happy in 
the tranquillity of universal peace, this is the 
witness of all writers of history; this is the 
witness of famous poets; this, too, he who 
wrote the story of the “meekness and gen¬ 
tleness of Christ” has thought fit to attest. 
And last of all, Paul has called that most 
blessed condition “the fullness of the times.” 
For then, indeed, time was full, and all of 
the things of time; because no office be¬ 
longing to our felicity wanted its minister. 
But how the world has fared since that 
“seamless robe” has suffered rending by 
the talons of ambition, we may read in 
books; would that we might not see it with 
our eyes. Oh, race of mankind! what storms 
must toss thee, what losses must thou en¬ 
dure, what shipwrecks must buffet thee, as 
long as thou, a beast of many heads, strivest 
after contrary things. Thou art sick in both 
thy faculties of understanding; thou art sick 
in thine affections. Unanswerable reasons 
fail to heal thy higher understanding; the 
very sight of experience convinces not thy 
lower understanding; not even the sweet¬ 
ness of divine persuasion charms thy affec¬ 
tions, when it breathes into thee through 
the 'music of the Holy Ghost: “Behold, 
how good and how pleasant a thing it is, 
brethren, to dwell together in unity/' 

8, The Vocation of the Romans for 
World Rule 

What nature has ordained is maintained 
of right. For nature in its providence does 
not come short of men's providence; for if 
it were to come short, the effect would ex¬ 
cel the cause in goodness, which is impossi-^ 


ble. But we see that when public bodies are 
founded, not only are the relations of the 
members to each other considered, but also 
their capacities for exercising offices; and 
this is to consider the end of right in the 
society or order which is founded, for right 
is not extended beyond what is possible. 
Nature then, in her ordinances, does not 
come short in this foresight. Therefore it is 
clear that nature, in ordaining a thing, has 
regard to its capacities; and this regard is 
the fundamental principle of right which 
nature lays down. From this it follows that 
the natural order of things cannot be main¬ 
tained without right; for this fundamental 
principle of right is inseparably joined to 
the natural order of things. It is necessary, 
therefore, that it is of right that this order 
is preserved. 

The Roman people was ordained for em¬ 
pire. by nature, and this may be shown as 
follows; The man would come short of per¬ 
fection in his art, who aimed only to pro¬ 
duce his ultimate form, and neglected the 
means of reaching it; in the same way, if 
nature only aimed at reproducing in the 
world the universal form of the divine 
likeness, and neglected the means of doing 
so, she would be imperfect. But nature, 
which is the work of the divine intelligence, 
is wholly perfect; she therefore aims at all 
the means by wffiich her final end is arrived 
at. 

Since then mankind has a certain end, and 
since there is a certain means necessary for 
the universal end of nature, it necessarily 
follows that nature aims at obtaining that 
means. And therefore the Philosopher, in 
the second book of Natural Learning, well 
shows thkt nature always acts for the end. 
And since nature cannot reach this end 
through one man, because that there are 
many actions necessary to it, which need 
many to act, therefore nature must produce 
many men and set them to act. And be¬ 
sides the higher influence, the powers and 
properties of inferior spheres contribute 
much to this. And therefore we see not only 
that individual men, but also that certain 
races are bom to govern, and certain others 
to be governed and to serve as the Philoso- 
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phcr argues in the Politics; and for the 
latter, as he himself says, subjection is not 
only expedient, but just, even though they 
be forced into subjection. 

And if this is so, it cannot be doubted 
that nature ordained in the world a coun¬ 
try and a nation for universal sovereignty; 
if this were not so, she would have been un¬ 
true to herself, which is impossible. But as 
to where that country is, and which is that 
nation, it is sufficiently manifest, both from 
what we have said and from we shall say, 
that it was Rome and her citizens or peo¬ 
ple; and this our poet very skilfully touches 
on in the sixth Aeneid^ where he introduces 
Anchises prophesying to Aeneas, the an¬ 
cestor of the Romans: “Others may mould 
the breathing bronze more delicately—I 
doubt it not; they may chisel from marble 
the living countenance; they may surpass 
thee in pleading causes; they may track 
the course of the heavens with the rod, and 
tell when the stars will rise; but thou, 
Roman, remember to rule the nations with 
thy sway. These shall be thy endowments 
—to make peace to be the custom of the 
world; to spare thy foes when they submit, 
and to crush the proud.** And again, Virgil 
skilfully notes the appointment of the 
place, in the fourth Aeneid, when he brings 
in Jupiter speaking to Mercury concerning 
Aeneas: “His fair mother did not promise 
him to us to be such as this: it was not for 
this that twice she rescues him from Gre¬ 
cian arms; but that there should be one 
to rule over Italy, teeming with empires, 
tempestuous with wars.** It has, therefore, 
sufficiently been shown that the Roman 
people was by nature ordained to empire. 
Therefore it was of right that they gained 
empire, by subduing to themselves the 
world. 


P. The Source of Temporal Power 

“He hath shut the lions* mouths and they 
have not hurt me, forasmuch as before Him 
justice was found in me.*' At the beginning 
of this work I proposed to examine into 
three questions, according as the subject- 


matter would permit me. Concerning the 
two first questions our inquiry, as I think, 
has been sufficiently accomplished in the 
preceding books. It remains to treat of the 
third question; and, perchance, it may 
arouse a certain amount of indignation 
against me, for the truth of it cannot ap¬ 
pear without causing shame to certain men. 
But seeing that truth from its changeless 
throne apj)eals to me—that Solomon too, 
entering on the forest of his proverbs, 
teaches me in his own person “to meditate 
on truth, to hate the wicked”; seeing that 
the Philosopher, my instructor in morals, 
bids me, for the sake of truth, to put aside 
what is dearest; I will, therefore, take con¬ 
fidence from the words of Daniel in which 
the power of God, the shield of the defend¬ 
ers of truth, is set forth, and, according to 
the exhortation of St. Paul, “putting on the 
breastplate of faith,” and in the heat of 
that coal which one of seraphim had taken 
from off the altar, and laid on the lips of 
Isaiah, I will enter on the present contest, 
and, by the arm of Him who delivered us by 
His blood from the powers of darkness, 
drive out from the lists the wicked and the 
liar, in the sight of all the world. Why should 
I fear, when the Spirit, which is co-eternal 
with the Father and the Son, saith by the 
mouth of David: “The righteous shall be 
had in everlasting remembrance, he shall 
not be afraid of evil tidings”? 

The present question, then, concerning 
which we have to inquire, is between two 
great luminaries, the Roman Pontiff and 
the Roman Prince: and the question is, 
does the authority of the Roman Monarch, 
who, as we have proved, is the monarch of 
the world, depend immediately on God, or 
on some minister or vicar of God; by whom 
I understand the successor of Peter, who 
truly has the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven? 


10, The Foundations of Church 
Authority 

At the outset we must note in reference 
to this third question, that the truth of the 
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first question had to be made manifest 
rather to remove ignorance than to end a 
dispute. In the second question we sought 
equally to remove ignorance and to end a 
dispute. For there are many things of which 
we are ignorant, but concerning which we 
do not quarrel. In geometry we know not 
how to square the circle, but we do not quar¬ 
rel on that point. The theologian does not 
know the number of the angels, but he does 
not quarrel about the number. The Egyp¬ 
tian is ignorant of the political system of 
the Scythians, but he does not therefore 
quarrel concerning it. But the truth in this 
third question provokes so much quarrelling 
that, whereas in other matters ignorance is 
commonly the cause of quarrelling, here 
quarrelling is the cause of ignorance. For 
this always happens where men are hurried 
by their wishes past what they see by their 
reason; in this evil bias they lay aside the 
light of reason, and being dragged on blindly 
by their desires, they obstinately deny that 
they are blind. And, therefore, it often fol¬ 
lows not only that falsehood has its own 
inheritance, but that many men issue forth 
from their own bounds and stray through 
the foreign camp, where they understand 
nothing, and no man understands them; and 
so they provoke some to anger, and some 
to scorn, and not a few to laughter. 

Now three classes of men chiefly strive 
against the truth which we are trying to 
prove. 

First, the Chief Pontiff, Vicar of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the successor of Peter, to 
whom we owe, not indeed all that we owe 
to Christ, but all that we owe to Peter, con¬ 
tradicts this truth, urged it may be by zeal 
for the keys; and also other pastors of the 
Christian sheepfolds, and others whom I 
believe to be only led by zeal for our mother, 
the Church. These all, perchance from zeal 
and hot from pride, withstand the truth 
which I am about to prove. 

But there are certain others in whom ob¬ 
stinate greed has extinguished the light of 
reason, who are of their father the devil, 
and yet pretend to be sons of the Church. 
They not only stir up quarrels in this ques¬ 


tion, but they hate the name of the most 
sacred office of Prince, and would shame¬ 
lessly deny the principles which we have 
laid down for this and the previous ques¬ 
tions. 

There is also a third class called Decretal- 
ists, utterly without knowledge or skill 
in philosophy or theology, who, relying en¬ 
tirely on their Decretals (which doubtless, 
I think, should be venerated), and hoping, 
I believe, that these Decretals will prevail, 
disparage the power of the Empire. And no 
wonder, for I have heard one of them, 
speaking of these Decretals, assert shame¬ 
lessly that the traditions of the Church are 
the foundation of the faith. May this wick¬ 
edness be taken away from the thoughts of 
men by those who, antecedently to the tra¬ 
ditions of the Church, have believed in 
Christ the Son of God, whether to come, or 
present, or as having already suffered; and 
who from their faith have hoped, and from 
their hope have kindled into love, and who, 
burning with love, will, the world doubts not, 
be made co-heirs with Him. 

And that such arguers may be excluded 
once for all from the present debate, it 
must be noted that part of Scripture was 
before the Church, that part of it came 
with the Church, and part after the 
Church. 

Before the Church were the Old and the 
New Testament—^the covenant which the 
Psalmist says was “commanded for ever,” 
of which the Church speaks to her Bride¬ 
groom, saying: “Draw me after thee.” 

With the Church came those venerable 
chief Councils, with which no faithful Chris¬ 
tian doubts but that Christ was present. For 
we have His own words to His disciples 
when He was about to ascend into heaven: 
“Lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world,” to which Matthew testi¬ 
fies. There are also the writings of the doc- 
tors« Augustine and others, of whom, if any 
doubt that they were aided by the Holy 
Spirit, either he has never bdield their fruit, 
or if he has beheld, he has never tasted 
thereof. 

After the Church are the traditions which 
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they can Decretals, which, although they are 
to be venerated for their apostolical author* 
ity, yet we must not doubt that they are to 
be held inferior to fundamental Scripture, 
seeing that Christ rebuked the Pharisees for 
this very thing; for when they asked: 
“Why do thy disciples transgress the tra¬ 
dition of the elders?’* (for they neglected 
the washing of hands), He answered them, 
as Matthew testifies: “Why do ye also 
transgress the commandment of God 
by your tradition?” Thus he intimates 
plainly that tradition was to have a lower 
place. 

But if the trs-ditions of the Church are 
after the Church, it follows that the Church 
had not its authority from traditions, but 
rather traditions from the Church; and, 
therefore, the men of whom we speak, see¬ 
ing that they have nought but traditions, 
must be excluded from the debate. For 
those who seek after this truth must pro¬ 
ceed in their inquiry from those things 
from which flows the authority of the 
Church. 

Further, we must exclude others who 
boast themselves to be white sheep in the 
flock of the Lord, when they have the 
plumage of crows. These are the children 
of wickedness, who, that they may be able 
to follow their evil ways, put shame on 
their mother, drive out ^eir brethren, and 
when they have done all will allow none to 
judge them. Why should we seek to reason 
with these, when they are led astray by their 
evil desires, and so cannot see even our 
first principle? 

Therefore there remains the controversy 
only with the other sort of men who are 
influenced by a certain kind of zeal for 
their mother the Clmrch, and yet know not 
the truth which is sought for. With these 
men, therefore—strong in the reverence 
whidi a dutiful son owes to his father, 
which a dutiful son owes to his mother, 
dutiful to Christ, dutiful to the Church, 
dutiful to the CMef Shepherd, dutiful to 
all who profess the religion of Christ-—1 
begin in this book the contest for the main¬ 
tenance of the truth. 


11. Church and Empire 

Certain persons say further that the Em¬ 
peror Constantine, having been cleansed 
from leprosy by the intercession of Syl¬ 
vester, then the Supreme Pontiff, gave unto 
the Church the seat of Empire which was 
Rome, together with many other dignities 
belonging to the Empire. Hence they argue 
that no man can take unto himself these 
dignities unless he receive them from the 
Church, whose they are said to be. From 
this it would rightly follow, that one au¬ 
thority depends on the other, as th^ main¬ 
tain. 

The arguments which seemed to have 
their roots in the Divine words, have been 
stated and disproved. It remains to state 
and disprove those which are grounded on 
Roman history and in the reason of man¬ 
kind. The first of these is the one which 
we have mentioned, in which the syllogism 
runs as follows: No one has a right to 
those things which belong to the Church, 
unless he has them from the Church; and 
this we grant. The government of Rome 
belongs to the Church; therefore no one 
has a right to it unless it be given him by 
the Church. The minor premiss is proved 
by the facts concerning Constantine, which 
we have touched on. 

This minor premiss then will I destroy; 
and as for their proof, I say that it proves 
nothing. For the dignity of the Empire was 
what Constantine could not alienate, nor 
the Church receive. And when they insist, 
I prove my words as follows: No man on 
the strength of the office which is com¬ 
mitted to him, may do aught that is con¬ 
trary to that office; for so one and the same 
man, viewed as one man, would be con¬ 
trary to himself, which is impossible. ^But to 
divide the Empire is contraiy to the office 
committed to the Emperor; for his office 
is to hold mankind in all thbigs subject to 
one will. Therefore it is not permitted to 
the Emperor to divide the Empire. If, there¬ 
fore, as they say, any dignities had been 
alienated by Constantine, and had passed to 
the Church, the “coat without seam**— 
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which even they, who pierced Christ, the 
true God, with a spear, dared not rend— 
would have been rent. 

Further, just as the Church has its founda¬ 
tion, so has the Empire its foundation. The 
foundation of the Church is Christ, as Paul 
says in his first Epistle to the Corinthians: 
“For other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.*' He is the rock on which the Church 
is built; but the foundation of the Empire 
is human right. Now I say that, as the 
Church may not go contrary to its founda¬ 
tion—but must always rest on its founda¬ 
tion, as the words of the Canticles say: 
“Who is she that cometh up from the desert, 
abounding in delights, leaning on her be¬ 
loved?**—^in the same way I say that the 
Empire may not do aught that transgresses 
human right. But were the Empire to de¬ 
stroy itself, it would so transgress human 
right. Therefore the Empire may not de¬ 
stroy itself. Since then to divide the Em¬ 
pire would be to destroy it, because the 
Empire consists in one single universal 
Monarchy, it is manifest that he who exer¬ 
cises the authority of the Empire may not 
destroy it, and from what we have said 
before, it is manifest that to destroy the 
Empire is contrary to human right. 

Moreover, all jurisdiction is prior in time 
to the judge who has it; for it is the judge 
who is ordained for the jurisdiction, not the 
jurisdiction for the judge. But the Empire 
is a jurisdiction, comprehending within it¬ 
self all temporal jurisdiction: therefore it 
is prior to the judge who has it, who is the 
Emperor. For it is the Emperor who is or¬ 
dained for the Empire, and not contrariwise. 
Therefore it is clear that the Emperor, in 
so far as he is Emperor, cannot alter the 
Empire; for it is to the Empire that he owes 
his being. I say then that he who is said to 
have conferred on the Church the authority 
in question either was Emperor, or he was 
not.* If he was not, it is plain that he had 
no power to give away any part of the Em¬ 
pire. Nor could he, if he was Emperor, in 
so far as he was Emperor, for such a gift 
would be a diminishing of his jurisdiction. 
Further, if one Emperor were able to 


cut off a certain portion of the jurisdiction 
of the Empire, so could another; and since 
temporal jurisdiction is finite, and since all 
that is finite is taken away by finite diminu¬ 
tions, it would follow that it is possible for 
the first of all jurisdictions to be annihilated, 
which is absurd. 

Further, since he that gives is in the 
position of an agent, and he to whom a 
thing is given in that of a patient, as the 
Philosopher holds in the fourth book to 
Nicomachus, therefore, that a gift may be 
given, we require not only the fit qualifica¬ 
tion of the giver, but also of the receiver; 
for the acts of the agent are completed in 
a patient who is qualified. But the Church 
was altogether unqualified to receive tem¬ 
poral things; for there is an express com¬ 
mand, forbidding her so to do, which Mat¬ 
thew gives thus: “Provide neither gold, n6r 
silver, nor brass in your purses.** For though 
we find in Luke a relaxation of the com¬ 
mand in regard to certain matters, yet I 
have not anywhere been able to find that 
the Church after that prohibition had li¬ 
cense given her to possess gold and silver. 
If therefore the Church was unable to re¬ 
ceive temporal power, even granting that 
Constantine was able to give it, yet the gift 
was impossible;, for the receiver was dis¬ 
qualified. It is therefore plain that neither 
could the Church receive in the way of pos¬ 
session, nor could Constantine give in the 
way of alienation; though it is true that 
the Emperor, as protector of the Church, 
could allot to the Church a patrimony and 
other things, if he did not impair his su¬ 
preme lordship, the unity of which does not 
allow division. And the Vicar of God could 
receive such things, not to possess them, 
but as a steward to dispense the fruits of 
them to the. poor of Christ, on behalf of 
the Church, as we know the Apostles did. 

12. The True Relations between 
Temporal and Ecclesiastical 

Authority 

Although it has been proved that the 
authority of the Empire has not its cause to 
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the authority of the Supreme Pontiff; for 
we have shown that this argument led to 
absurd results; yet it has not been entirely 
shown that the authority of the Empire de¬ 
pends directly upon God, except as a result 
from our argument. For it is a consequence 
that, if the authority comes not from the 
vicar of God, it must come from God Him¬ 
self. And therefore, for the complete de¬ 
termination of the question proposed, we 
have to prove directly that the emperor or 
monarch of the world stands in an imme¬ 
diate relation to the King of the universe, 
who is God. 

For the better comprehending of this, it 
must be recognized that man alone, of all 
created things, holds a position midway be¬ 
tween things corruptible and things incor¬ 
ruptible ; and therefore philosophers rightly 
liken him to a dividing line between two 
hemispheres. For man consists of two es¬ 
sential parts, namely, the soul and the 
body. If he be considered in relation to his 
body only, he is corruptible; but if he be 
considered in relation to his soul only, he 
is incorruptible. And therefore the Philoso¬ 
pher spoke well concerning the incorruptible 
soul when he said in the second book *'of 
the Soul:” “It is this alone which may be 
separated, as being eternal, from the cor¬ 
ruptible.” 

If, therefore, man bolds this position mid¬ 
way between the corruptible and the in¬ 
corruptible, since every middle nature par¬ 
takes of both extremes, man must share 
something of each nature. And since every 
nature is ordained to gain some final end, it 
follows that for man there is a double end. 
For as he alone of ail beings f)articipates 
both in the corruptible and the incorrupti¬ 
ble, so he alone df all beings is ordained to 
gain two ends, whereby one is his end in 
50 far as he is corruptible, and the other in 
so far as he is incorruptible. 

Two ends, therefore, have been laid down 
by the ineffable providence of God for man 
to aim at: the blessedness of this life, which 
consists in the exercise of his natural pow¬ 
ers, and which is prefigured in the earthly 
Paradise; and next, the blessedness of the 
life eternal, which consists in the fruition 


of the sight of God’s countenance, and to 
which man by his own natural powers can¬ 
not rise, if he be not aided by the divine 
light; and this blessedness is understood by 
the heavenly Paradise. 

But to these different kinds of blessed¬ 
ness, as to different conclusions, we must 
come by different means. For at the first 
we may arrive by the lessons of philosophy, 
if only we will follow them, by acting in ac¬ 
cordance with the moral and intellectual 
virtues. But at the second we can only arrive 
by spiritual lessons, transcending human 
reason, so that we follow them in accord¬ 
ance with the theological virtues, faith, 
hope, and charity. The truth of the first of 
these conclusions and of these means is 
made manifest by human reason, which by 
the philosophers has been all laid open to 
us. The other conclusions and means are 
made manifest by the Holy Spirit, who by 
the mouth of the Prophets and holy writers, 
and by Jesus Christ, the co-etemal Son of 
God, and His disciples, has revealed to us 
supernatural truth of which we have great 
need. Nevertheless human passion would 
cast them all behind its back, unless, that 
men, going astray like the beasts that per¬ 
ish, were restrained in their course by bit 
and bridle, like horses and mules. 

Therefore man had need of two guides for 
his fife, as he had a twofold end in life; 
whereof one is the Supreme Pontiff, to lead 
mankind to eternal life, according to the 
things revealed to us; and the other is the 
Emperor, to guide mankind to happiness in 
this world, in accordance with the teaching 
of philosophy. And since none, or but a 
few only, and even they with sore diffi¬ 
culty, could arrive at this harbour of hap¬ 
piness, unless the waves and blandishments 
of human desires were set at rest, and the 
human race were free to live in peace and 
quiet, this therefore is the mark at which 
he who is to care for the world, and whom 
we call the Roman Prince, must most chiefly 
aim at: I mean, that in this little plot of 
earth belonging to mortal men, life may 
pass in freedom and with peace. And since 
the order of this world follows the order of 
the heavens, as they run their course, it is 
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necessary, to tiie end that the learning 
which brings liberty and peace may be duly 
applied by this guardikn of the world in 
fitting season and place, that this power 
should be dispensed by Him who is ever 
present to behold the whole order of the 
heavens. And this is He who alone has pre¬ 
ordained this, that by it in His providence 
He might bind all things together, each in 
their own order. 

But if this is so, God alone elects, God 
alone confirms: for there is none higher than 
God. And hence there is the further con¬ 
clusion, that neither those who now are, 
nor any other who may, in whatsoever way, 
have been called, “Electors,” ought to have 
tnat name; rather they are to be held as 
declarers and announcers of the providence 
of God. And, therefore, it is that they to 
whom is granted the privilege of announc¬ 
ing God’s will sometimes fall into disagree¬ 
ment; because that, all of them or some of 
them have been blinded by their evil desires, 
and have not discerned the face of God’s 
appointment. 

It is therefore clear that the authority of 
temporal Monarchy comes down, with no 
intermediate will, from the fountain of uni¬ 


versal authority; and this fountain, one in 
its unity, flows through many channels out 
of the abundance of the goodness of God. 

And now, methinks, I have reached the 
goal which 1 set before me. I have un¬ 
ravelled the truth of the questions which I 
asked: whether the office of Monarchy was 
necessary to the welfare of the world; 
whether it was by right that the Roman 
people assumed to themselves the office of 
Monarchy; and, further, that last question, 
whether the authority of the Monarch 
springs immediately from God, or from 
some other. Yet the truth of this latter ques¬ 
tion must not be received so narrowly as to 
deny that in certain matters the Roman 
Prince is subject to the Roman Pontiff. For 
that happiness, which is subject to mortal¬ 
ity, in a sense is ordered with a view to the 
happiness which shall not taste of death. 
Let, therefore, Caesar be reverent to Peter, 
as the first-born son should be reverent to 
his father, that he may be illuminated with 
the light of his father’s grace, and so may be 
stronger to lighten the world over which he 
has been placed by Him alone, who is the 
ruler of all things spiritual as well as tem¬ 
poral. 
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T he struggle between the papacy and the German emperors seemed to be 
settled with the victory of the church in the middle of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. The German imperial dynasty, the Hohenstaufen, was destroyed, never 
to rise again. The authority of the popes was supreme; they made and unmade 
kings and emperors, their wealth was second to none, and the papalist doctrine 
of the supremacy of ecclesiastical over temporal power (in contradiction to the 
older Gelasian doctrine of equilibrium) seemed to have been successfully trans¬ 
lated into the reality of a new world order. Yet, as so often happens, absolute 
and limitless power is its own worst enemy, and less than fifty years after the 
papacy attained its peak, it was humiliated as never before, and perhaps never 
since. 

Pope Boniface VIII (1294-1303) marks the turning point in the history of 
church-state relations: he is the last pope to make claims of world rule and the 
first to descend from the summit of glory to humiliation, even degradation. In 
defeating the German emperors, the popes had learned to rely heavily on the 
French monarchs; yet France was the country destined to explode, forever, the 
papal claim of world hegemony. 

The conflict arose over money. The church, like every ambitious Great 
Power, needed more and more money, and its financial needs came into conflict 
with those of the new national monarchies, particularly France and England, 
which were gradually building up an efficient but costly central administrative 
machine to replace the old feudal system of extreme decentralization. In 1296, 
Boniface declared (in the bull Clericis LcAcos) that laymen have no jurisdiction 
over the clergy, ‘‘over both the persons and goods of ecclesiastics,*' without prior 
papal permission, and that no mundane authority was permitted to levy taxes 
on church property, nor the clergy permitted to pay them; the imposition or 
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paying of such taxes without papal approval was put under the sanction of ex- 
communication from the church. 

Both England and France, for whom the papal bull was especially meant, 
refused to recognize a financial state within the state; first, because political 
sovereignty without tax sovereignty was meaningless, and second, because church 
property was so vast that neither monarchy could afford to exempt it from tax¬ 
ation. In England, King Edward I threatened that the king’s peace could not be 
had for nothing, and that if the clergy were to refuse taxes he would consider 
them outcasts and treat them as such. Boniface had to give in, and the basic 
principle was never raised again. In France, King Philip IV firmly rejected 
Boniface’s interference in French finances, and the pope was powerless to en¬ 
force his doctrine. 

The year 1300 was celebrated in Rome as the first Christian Jubilee. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of visitors journeyed from all over Europe to the Eternal 
City, where a complete indulgence of their sins, hitherto available only to cru¬ 
saders, awaited them, as well as magnificent spectacles and public ceremonials. 
Pope Boniface himself, at the height of his power and prestige, appeared in 
public in the garb of pope and emperor, wearing the imperial scepter and crown, 
displaying two swords, and proclaiming himself Pontiff, Caesar, and Emperor. 
Though the Jubilee added large sums of money to the coffers of the Holy See, 
it did not allay the conflict between Rome and the new national states. 

In 1302 Boniface issued the bull Unam Sanctam, one of the two or three 
most important church documents in history. It affirmed no new doctrine but 
merely expressed, more clearly and irreconcilably than ever before, the extreme 
and intransigent papalist viewpoint: there is “neither salvation nor remission 
of sins” outside the “holy catholic and apostolic church”; thir “one and only 
church” had one body and one head, “not two heads as if it were a monster”; 
there are two swords, a spiritual and a temporal, and “both swords are in the 
power of the church, the one by the hand of the priest, the other by the hand of 
kings and knights, but at the will and sufferance of the priest.” The key idea in 
Unam Sanctam is contained in the following sentence: “One sword, moreover, 
ought to be under the other, and the temporal authority to be subjected to the 
spiritual.” Unam Sanctam also decreed that each power be Judged by its superior 
authority; if the highest earthly jx)wer, the emperor or king, err, be will be 
judged by the spiritual authority, the priests. But if the highest priest, the pope, 
err, he can be judged by God alone, not by man: “A spiritual man judges all 
things, but he himself is judged by no one,” because his authority is divine. The 
last sentence of the bull runs as follows: “We therefore declare, say, define, and 
pronounce that it is altogether a necessity of salvation for every human creature 
to be subject to the Roman Pontiff.” 

Philip IV accepted the challenge thrust at him by papal diplomacy and 
decree. Although Boniface excommunicated Philip and freed bis subjects from 
allegiance, Philip planned to bring Boniface before a General Council of the 
church to be held in France, and to have him deposed for heresy, murder, sexual 
immorality, trafficking in church offices (simony), magic, idol worship—to men¬ 
tion but a few of the twenty-nine charges of his indictment. Significantly, the 
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royal council that approved of such grave charges against the pope included the 
higher clergy in France; the national support for Philip was overwhelming, be¬ 
cause the attitude of the universities, intellectuals, urban middle classes, royal 
bureaucracy, and nobility was hardly in doubt from the beginning. 

While the fulminations were being hurled from pope to monarch and back, 
Philip proceeded to solve the issue by a coup. One of his closest advisers, Nogaret 
(a man of heretical and bourgeois background), went to Italy, where he organ¬ 
ized a small force with the intention of capturing the pope and taking him to 
France before a General Council of the church that would try, condemn, and 
depose him. Nogaret’s men (about sixteen hundred on horse and foot) broke into 
Anagni, the papal court southeast of Rome, early in September, 1303, over¬ 
powered the small papal guard, and seized Boniface. Before the French could 
bring Boniface to France, however, he was saved by a local revulsion of feeling 
against the plot and brought back to Rome. There he died within a few weeks 
as a result of the shock and strain that the outrage at Anagni had caused him. 

Scarcely less remarkable than the coup of Anagni was the scant attention it 
attracted. The victory of Philip over Boniface, of France over Roman ecclesi¬ 
astical imperialism, was not the outcome of a mere daring act of violence. The 
French were in a better position than the papacy in at least two major respects: 
first, the feud had manifestly originated in a quarrel over money—hardly an 
inspiring issue for the side that claims to represent the highest spiritual values 
on earth; second, the French monarch was in a morally strong position because 
he asked for supreme jurisdiction only in his own house, France, whereas Boni¬ 
face a.sked for authority, spiritual and temporal, over the entire world. 

In 1076, Pope Gregory VII and (the German) Emperor Henry IV had been 
engaged in as dramatic a conflict as Boniface’s and Philip’s in 1303. The em¬ 
peror deposed the pope, on which the pope excommunicated and deposed the 
emperor. In the ensuing struggle the emperor had to surrender unconditionally 
to the pope in the famous scene at the mountain fortress of Canos.sa, in northern 
Italy. Clothed in penitential garb, the emperor stood barefoot at the gate of the 
snowbound fortress, to which the pope had come. For three days the emperor 
had to wait until the pope was willing to see him. The emperor repented, pledged 
complete submission for the future, and was pardoned. The Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation still lingered on for centuries, but the idea of a universal 
empire was dead henceforth. 

Paradoxically, when the temporal authority (of the German emperors) 
claimed, like the papacy, universal jurisdiction, it failed; when it sought, with 
strong domestic support, limited jurisdiction in a national state (as in France) 
against the papal claims of universal authority, it won. In fighting with the Ger¬ 
man emperors for supremacy, the popes were colliding with the past; in the 
with the French monarchy, they were up against the strongest single 
political institution of the next six centuries: the sovereign national state. By 
destroying the prestige and power of the Holy Roman Empire and its German 
rulers, the papacy had unknowingly undermined the belief in universal authority 
as such, and thus had aided in the growth of separatist nationalism. In particular, 
the papacy had strongly drawn on French support in its conflict with the (Ger- 
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man) empire and thereby bad contributed to making France the first European 
power. Having helped the papacy to eliminate the temporal claimant to uni¬ 
versal authority, the French monarchy completed the job by eliminating the 
papacy itself as a.pretender to world hegemony in spiritual and secular affairs. 

Boniface was succeeded by Pope Benedict XI, also an Italian. Benedict re¬ 
established concord between the Holy See and the Kingdom of France by an¬ 
nulling all excommunications, bulls, and decrees of his predecessor against 
Philip and his counselors, except Nogaret, the author of the “outrage of Anagni.” 
Before having further opportunities to serve the French monarchy, Benedict XI 
died—^after only eight months in office (1304). 

In the following year, a French subject, the archbishop of Bordeaux, was 
elected pope, and he assumed the name of Clement V. Nogaret and other anti- 
papalists who were not satisfied with the death of Boniface sought to assassinate 
his memory, too, by having him tried, post mortem, for various crimes, particu¬ 
larly heresy. Clement, who was anxious to avoid the scandal of having one of his 
predecessors condemned as an heretic, promised to have the issue examined by 
a commission of cardinals. In the end the pope annulled again all pronounce¬ 
ments of Boniface against Philip and his advisers, and this time he included 
Nogaret in the general absolution. Moreover, Philip was now praised by Clement 
for his zeal in defending the faith against Boniface, and Clement also gave orders 
to erase from Boniface’s register the bulls and offensive pronouncements against 
Philip. 

Clement did not go to Rome but set up his court in Avignon, in southern 
France, where he and his six successors, all French, resided more or less con¬ 
tinuously in what has been called the "Babylonian captivity” of the papacy 
(1305-1378). The French era of the Avignon papacy was followed by the Great 
Schism (1378-1417), during which there were usually two popes, one at Avignon, 
one at Rome, and at times a third pretender. After the Great Schism, the Protes¬ 
tant Reformation drastically diminished the range of papal jurisdiction by re¬ 
ducing the Roman Catholic Church to one among many. 

In the East, the rivalry between Constantinople and Rome went back to 
the fifth century. After the fall of Constantinople in 1453, Russia predominated 
in the eastern church; in 1589 a new patriarch was created with a rlaim ©f uni¬ 
versal leadership, and Moscow was hailed as the “Third Rome.” 

The principal revolutionary changes in the late Middle Ages were the grow¬ 
ing vehemence of anticlerical feeling and the decisive defeat of the papacy, the^ 
secularization of life, the rise of the bourgeoisie, and the formation of national \ 
states. These new developments are most systematically reflected in Marsilio of 
Padua’s Defensor Pacts, or The Defender of Peace (1324). Marsilio (1275-1343) 
was a physician by occupation, and a student of philosophy, law, and theology. 
During his lifetime the Italian republican city-states were a unique phenomenon, 
and Padua was particularly known for its spirit of liberty and independence in' 
defending itself against the local clergy and the Roman Curia. 

Marsilio was of middle-class origin, and his mold of thought, skeptical, 
realistic, and empirical, is characteristic of the inhabitant of a free Italian city- 
republic with ancient secular traditions. His practice of medicine during many 
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years added to his outlook a more critical and scientific cast. MarsQio quotes 
Aristotle’s Politics more than a l l othe r classical authors put together, and in this 
respect he is typically.m^ieval. But to most other medieval writers Aristotle was 
little more than a source of authority and verbal incantation; the two main 
assumptions of medieval political speculation—the supremacy of theology over 
philosophy, and the universality of theological-political rule in j^pacy and 
empire—^were the ract ophite of Aristotle’s two niaTn idedi^mpi'rii^ ob¬ 
servation in philosophy, and the city-state in politics. Marsilio’s use of Aristotle 
is more than verbal: he, too, has the background of an urban, secular civiliza¬ 
tion, and like Aristotle (who also practiced medicine for some time) he tries to 
use common sense and empirical verification rather than abstract speculation 
and authoritative dogma.-^" 

Next in importance in Marsilio’s background is his intellectual experience 
in France. He spent a considerable portion of his formative years as a student 
and teacher at the University of Paris, of which he was Rector for a short 
period in 1312. Paris was then the world’s leading university, particularly in 
philosophy, art, and letters, and the defeat of the papacy by France made Paris 
the center of secularist groups and ideas. In this lively political and intellectual 
atmosphere Marsilio received his formal education, and part of the authorship 
of The Defender of Peace is attributed by some to John of Jandun, a leading 
French scholar anddVIatsilio’s close friend and collaborator during many years. 

Taken individually, most of Marsilio’s ideas can be traced to the flourishing 
and fertile school of publicists, pamphleteers, and politicians who congregated 
in Paris and established there a new kind of political literature and journalism 
soon to be copied all over Europe. Yet Marsilio was the first to develop a full- 
fledged doctrine from current isolated arguments and to discern in contempo¬ 
rary events the shape of a future world. 

Like Dante, Marsilio is a link in the transition from the medieval to the 
modem age. But, whereas Dante was still essentially medieval in the formula¬ 
tion and solution of his main problems, Marsilio is essentially modem, though 
still encumbered by medieval forms of thought and argument. In fact, he is 
regarded by some as the most original medieyaj political writer, precisely be¬ 
cause he seeks so consciously to Sreak^e fetters of his age and because he re¬ 
jects vigorously and unequivocally any clerical control of thought or govern¬ 
ment. 

Marsilio’s irony and skepticism contrast with the deadly seriousness and 
dogmatic certainty of most medieval political writing. He occasionally admits 
that he is not sure, that a position he defends may be wrong—concessions that 
are more modem than medieval in spirit. Where there is complete certainty 
based on divine knowledge and revelation, there is no room for probabilities and 
possibilities, attributes of human, not divine, knowledge. 

In his discussion of the forms of state, Marsilio merely repeats the Aristo¬ 
telian division of the three good types (monarchy, aristocracy, constitutional¬ 
ism) and the three diseased kinds (lyranny, oligarchy, mob dictatmrship). He 
also says that the criterion of distinction is, following Aristotle, whether a gov¬ 
ernment serves the rulers m the ruled. So far, Marsilio offers few surprises. But 
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he differs radically from Aristotle (without, perhaps, teing fully aware of it) 
by adding that in the good forms of government the rukr governs for the com¬ 
mon benefit in accordance with the will of the people. Conversely, the diseased 
forms of government are for the benefit of the rulers without the consent of the 
people. This is not a minor addition to Aristotle but a fundamental revision and 
transformation. It could be argued, logically, that the postulate of government 
for the benefit of the ruled implies some measure of consent, but Aristotle him¬ 
self did not see this logic in its full implication, perhaps because of his belief 


that some men are born to rule and others to obey. 

In one passage Marsilio departs from Aristotle even more drastically by 
abandoning entirely the criterion of the object of government (the common 
benefit), and by replacing it with that of the method of government, according 
to which political rule is “over either voluntary or involuntary subjects.” Simi¬ 
larly, recent and contemporary political theory emphasizes that democracy in 
government is primarily a question of method, the results and consequences of 
which can be good or bad. It is an assumption of modern democratic thought, as 
of Marsilio, that the proper method of government, that is, consent, is more 
likely (though by no means certain) to produce goods ends than are undemo¬ 
cratic methods, though the latter, too, may be employed for the pursuit of the, 
common benefit. The consciousness of the dynamic relations between means and | 
ends is one of the main contributions of modern philosophy, and Marsilio points 
in this direction by stressing that the problem of government is one of means as 
much as of ends. 

Marsilio’s break with Aristotle and the Middle .^'ges becomes especially 
clear in his conception of law as the manifestation of political authority. The 
general tendency of medieval writers is to assume that law Is intimately related 
to reason and the common good; because they sincerely believed that such a 
relation is essential, they often stated, in the words of St. Thomas Aquinas, that 
law is “an ordinance of reason for the common good.” Marsilio defines law in 
a less substantive and more formal way as a coercive command of the legislator 
enforceable in the courts. Marsilio hopes that human law will ordinarily be in) 
harmony with divine'ahd natural law, but he concedes the possibility that “some¬ 
times false conceptions of the just and the beneficial become laws, when there 
is given a command to observe them.” 

This positivist conception of law is a significant deviation from the medievab 
tradition of natural law, and it reminds one of. modern anlimetaphysical view.s. 
Thus Holmes, perhaps the greatest of many great American jurists, defined the 
law as “the prophecies of what the courts will do in fact, and nothing more 
pretentious”; another leading jurist, Hans Kelsen, sees in the threat of coercion 
an essential element of the law. 

Marsilio is aware that human law is, in dignity, below_^vine and natural 
law. However, he denudes this concession to his medieval eiwronment of any 
practical effect by stating that the divine law is binding on the conscience, butl* 
that punishment for transgressing it is reserved for the next world. It is also 
important that Marsilio restricts the divine law to its revelation in the Bible 
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but will have nothing to do with canon law, which to him is a set of statutes and 
rules of a human organization, the church, and no more. Because of his refusal 
to identify human law with divine authority or reason, Marsilio is driven to 
look for another source of validating human law. This source he finds in human 
society itself. Marsilio did not know the concept of sovereignty, although he 
was groping toward it and clearly described its substance. He says that “the 
legislator, or the primary and proper efficient cause of the law, is the people 
or the whole body of citizens, or the weightier part thereof,” and that the “weight¬ 
ier part” of the citizens is to be understood in terms of quantity and qual¬ 
ity. 

Marsilio*s use of the Latin word legislator is a source of confusion if the 
translation is simply rendered as “legislator” in English. Marsilio*s legislator 
(whether it be understood as the whole body of citizens, the numerical majority, 
or the qualitatively weightier part) may mean two different things. The first 
is the political sovereign, the constituent power in the state, which alone has the 
authority to make the constitution; Marsilio comes somewhat closer to the 
concept of the sovereign, or constituent power, by calling it, in this context, a 
“primary” or “absolute” legislator. 

The second meaning of legislator as used by Marsilio approximates more 
closely the modern legislative junction, and here Marsilio distinguishes again 
two possibilities: either the people in assembly make the laws, are the legislator 
(as would be possible in small communities), or the people entrust_the legisla¬ 
tive function to “some person or persons, who are not and cannot be the legislator 
in the absolute sense, but only in a relative sense and for a particular time and 
in accordance with the authority of the primary legislator.” Even if the political 
sovereign is made up of the whole people, the concept of citizenship is still not 
all-inclusive, for children, slaves, women, and foreigners are excluded from active 
participation in public life. 

The people as the source of political authority was a basic conception in 
Roman jurisprudence and in its revived form during the Middle Ages, and medi¬ 
eval .society itself evolved the idea that the community is the source of the law. 
Marsilio^s originality consists, not so much in having discovered the idea of thq 
people as the source of law, but in having shorn the conception of all its encum¬ 
brances and ornamentations so that it could evolve from a juridical fiction Intel 
a call for action. 

As to his complex conception of the “weightier part” of the citizens, which 
in some instances may take the place of the entire body of citizens as the political 
sovereign, it should first be noted that Marsilio says that both the quaqtil^flwd 
quality should be taken ijito account. He nowhere holds a brief for the idea of an 
elite; he merely says tharSiVquantitative element alone is not sufficient, and 
that the qualitative factor should also be considered. He is undogmatic enough 
to know that qualitative standards cSHiidnie described in detail in advance; they 
are the result of varying “honorable customs” in different political communities. 
In his own day Marsilio undoubtedly saw that even in the free city-republics of 
northern Italy there was no equality of groups and individuals, and yet there 
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was a Strong sense that the assembly of the people, the arengo or parlofnento, 
was the ultimate source of sovereignty. 

The problem of MarsiJio’s **weightier part” of the citizenry may be seen 
in a more persistent perspective with the aid of two illustrations, one historical 
and the other contemporary. The Glorious Revolution of 1688 and the Settle-^ 
ment of 1689 established in England the principle of parliamentary supremacy 
rather than popular sovereignty in the sense of universal suffrage. Yet the recog¬ 
nition of parliamentary supremacy, under which only the “weightier part” of 
the citizens (and a small part in numbers) governed the country, made full demo¬ 
cratic sovereignty, as developed in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, a 
practical possibility. The principle of “one man, one vote” was finally attained 
only as late as 1948, when the Representation of the People Act abolished the 
last remnants of plural voting: the business and university votes. 

Similarly, Marsilio’s concept of the legislator certainly implied constitu¬ 
tional supremacy and, to a considerable extent, legislative parliam^tary su¬ 
premacy, thoughrEardTy popular sovereignty in the strictly democratic sense 
that each man counts for one vote. In the United States, too, the element of 
quantity in politics is modified, first, by the deliberate overrepresentation of less 
populous states in the senate; this deviation from arithmetic implies the value 
judgment that in some instances historical or geographical considerations over¬ 
ride the democratic argument of pure numbers. In addition, social power, pres¬ 
tige, and influence count, in the United States as in other democracies, when it 
comes to the making of crucial political decisions. 

In effect, therefore, the political impact of the individual citizen depends 
on whether he belongs to the “weightier part” of society, or whether he is a mere 
quantitative unit whose political influence is confined to the periodical gesture 
of voting. Moreover, it should be remembered that Marsilio wrote in the four¬ 
teenth century, in which social and economic inequality was taken for granted, 
and that he cannot be fairly measured by advanced twentieth-century standards. 

Whereas Marsilio does not describe in detail how the qualitatively weightier 
part of the body politic is to be ascertained in practice, he enthusiastically de¬ 
fends the basically democratic doctrine of the common sense of the people against 
the theory that a superior elite alone is possessed of political wfedbni. Marsilio 
argues that a defect in a proposed law can be better detected by a large number 
than by a small fraction of the community, because every whole “is greater in 
mass and virtue than any part of it taken separatdy.’’ From the viewpoint of 
expediency, too, Marsilio says, the utility of a proposed law will be better judged/ 
by the whole people, “because no one knowingly harms himself.” By contrast, 
Marsilio thinks that if the law were made by only one or a few, they would be 
more likely to consider their own private profit than that of society as a whole. 

From a psychological viewpoint, too, popular consent is an^yantage: the 
law has a better chance of being observed by ^1 if everybody has an opportunity 
to comment freely on its merits. Marsilio introduces again a formal, procedural 
criterion in discussing freedom and despotism, as he has done in defining the 
law. Abandoning the substantive definitions of representative medieval writers, 
Marsilio sees freedom primarily as the procedure and method of self-governmesd^ 
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whereas despotism is the lack of self-government, regardless how good the law 
of the despot is. Conversely, even if the law is bad, citizens will feel a moral 
obligation to observe it if they have given their consent to it. Marsilio states the 
heart of the democratic creed as follows: “Those matters, therefore, which can 
affect the benefit and harm of all ought to be known and heard by all, who thus 
may attain the beneficial and repel the opposite.” 

Marsilio is aware of the argument, made then as now, that the majority of 
men are vicious, undiscerning, and stupid, and that the few who are wise, learned, 
and virtuous should therefore rule. Marsilio agrees that the vicious and undis¬ 
cerning should not make the law, but he denies that most citizens are vicious and 
undiscerning most of the time: “All or most of them are of sound reason ai\d 
have a right desire for the polity and for the things necessary for it to endure.” 
A minimum of optimism about human nature is a basic condition, in Marsilio ! 
as in other political thinkers, for any faith in democracy, modest and limited j 
as it may be. Marsilio concedes that only few have the ability to make wise laws,, 
yet every citizen can be a proper judge of the law because “by induction we canj 
see that many men judge rightly about the quality of a picture, a house, a ship,' 
and other works of art, even though they would have been unable to discover or 
produce them.” Marsilio quotes Aristotle’s statement that man is not always the 
best judge of something he makes himself, and he might have quoted the further 
Aristotelian dictum that “the guest will judge better of a feast than the cook.” 

Since the active citizens who form the political sovereign (or legislator) 
cannot themselves carry on the work of legislation, government, and administra¬ 
tion, there must be a group of persons who act in the name of the citizenry. 
Marsilio distinguishes clearly, perhaps more than any writer before him, the 
state as the source of sovereignty from the personnel and process of government 
as the instrumentality of sovereignty, Marsilio calls the instrumentality of sover¬ 
eignty the ruling part {pars principans) of the state, a decidedly different con¬ 
cept from that of the modern executive, and much broader than the latter. The 
function of the ruling part, Marsilio says, is “to regulate, in accordance with 
the law, the political or civil acts of men.” He stresses that “the elected kind of 
government is superior to the non-elected,” and in monarchy, too, he strongly 
prefers the elective ruler. Governments established by force or fraud are, by 
contrast, “diseased.” 

According to the traditional medieval view, the ruler holds his office by 
divine sanction, and he is supposed to be superior in virtue and wisdom. Marsilio 
deals with this question in a more empirical and democratic, and less metaphysi¬ 
cal, manner. The authority of the ruler derives its validity and existence from 
the observable fact of election, and a person becomes a ruler because he is elected, / 
“and not by his knowledge of the laws, his prudence, or moral virtue, although’ 
these are qualities of the perfect ruler.” Marsilio also mentions that many men 
may possess these qualities of ruling, yet, lacking the formal and empirical 
authority by election, they are not rulers. 

Just as Marsilio derives the law from an empirical source, the will of the 
community, rather than from divine providence or natural reason, so he bases 
the authority of the rulers on the will of the community as expressed in election. 
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He therefore also stresses the nature of political office as an instrumentality of 
the legislator. The rulers must be guided and controlled by respect for the law, 
and the armed forces at their disposal should be kept at a level that is at once 
high enough to maintain order and yet not so high that it will give the rulers 
despotic power. 

If the ruler or rulers violate the trust of office, the legislator —which sets 
them up—has the right to correct and punish them. If their offense is serious, 
they may even be removed from office. The legislator suspends the offending 
ruler while the proceedings against him are on, because there must never be two 
competing authorities and also '‘because he is corrected not as a ruler but as a 
subject who has transgressed the law.’’ Marsilio’s conception of the accounta¬ 
bility of the ruler to the people is not new and is typical of the Middle Ages; but, 
whereas most medieval writers looked for divine punishment or, in more extreme 
instances, for tyrannicide as a remedy, Marsilio gropes toward an institutional¬ 
ized method of keeping the ruler responsible to the entire community, should 
he exceed his authority. 

Marsilio’s conception of law and government as social regulation owing its 
coercive authority to the will of the politically organized community (legislator 
or legislator humanus) was pointed at lay and clerical despotism. Whereas in 
the past two hundred years interest in Marsilio’s political theory has been steadily 
growing, in his own time and in the subsequent three centuries his views on the 
church were more influential. His most revolutionary doctrine in his analysis 
of the church, and one that was to leave its mark on Protestantism, is' the idea 
of congregational authority in the church. The church is a community of believers 
(universitas fidclium), and, as in the political community (universitas civium), 
the only source of authority is the body of its members. 

Marsilio does not attack the institution of the papacy as such, but he insists 
that if the Roman bishop (that is, the pope) has any special authority “it belongs 
to him through human appointment or election.” The papacy started out as a 
simple headship of prestige and honor in view of the strategic position of Rome, 
but by a gradual and consistent process of usurpation it finally claimed full and 
universal juri.sdiction over clergy and civil government. Selecting Boniface as 
one of the chief culprits, Marsilio says that the doctrine of papal plenitude of 
power was expressed by Boniface “in language as insolent as it is harmful and 
contrary to the meaning of Scripture, and based upon metaphysical demonstra¬ 
tions.” 

With regard to the right of appointing bishops and priests, Marsilio holds 
that it belongs to neither Caesar nor pope, “but rather to the whole body of be¬ 
lievers,” or to an agency set up by this body for the purpose. As to the rank and 
status of priests, “all bishops are of equal authority immediately through Christ, 
nor can it be proved by divine law that there is any superiority or subjection 
among them in spiritual or temporal affairs.” The functions of the priesthood 
in the church, and it has none outside the church, are administration, teaching, 
and worship; but—and this is one of the main principles of Marsilios political 
theory—the priests, the church, have no coercive authority, spiritt^aLar temporal, 
over either clergy or laymen. 
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Marsilio adds the bold thought that the church has even no coercive au¬ 
thority over heretics. If heresy be a sin, it can—^like all violations of divine law— 
be judged and punished on the day of judgment in the next world; if heresy be 
a civil offense, it must first be so declared by the secular government, and in this 
event the purpose is not to save souls but to protect secular interests, such as 
the unity of the state. If there are to be any penalties for heresy, they are to be 
fixed by secular authorities and meted out by them. However, Marsilio is not 
certain that heresy is really a moral offense, but he does not examine the matter 
in any great detail. He is primarily concerned with destroying the claim of the, 
church to coercive authority, and he deliberately picks an extreme instance to 
illustrate his argument. 

For practical purpo.ses the church becomes, according to Marsilio, a de¬ 
partment of the state, and he goes so far as to say that only the civil government' 
has the authority to regulate the number of churches and temples, priests, and 
ministers. Because teaching has always been claimed by the church as its own 
domain, Marsilio specifically emphasizes that no license for the public teaching 
or practice of any art or discipline can be granted by bishops collectively or in¬ 
dividually; only the civil government has this authority. Marsilio also re¬ 
calls that Christ himself had no ambition for secular rule or property, and he 
therefore admonishes the church, in the Franciscan and Dantean tradition, 
to return to the original ways of Christianity. Existent church property should 
be used only for the maintenance of priests and “other gospel ministers/’ for 
divine worship, and for the aid of the needy and helpless poor. Whatever church 
property remains over and above such uses may be appropriated by the state 
“for the common or public welfare and protection.” 

Marsilio calls his treatise The Defender oj Peace because he sees the task 
of civil government primarily as one of peace. In addition to the older causes 
of social unrest and discord known to Aristotle and other masters of political 
thought there is a new element, not known to Aristotle, that produces civil 
discord and intranquillity, and this new cause “is the belief, desire, and umier- 
taking whereby the Roman bishop and his. clerical coterie,-4nr paflicuTar, are 
aiming to seize secular rulersRpTand to possess excessive temporal wealth.” 
The indictment of the church on these two major grounds was to become one of 
the driving forces that led, first, to reform movements within the church and, 
later, to schism and separation in the Protestant Reformation. 

In matters of religious faith and doctrine generally, Marsilio believes only 
in the truth of divine Scriptures, not in the additions and accretions of papal 
decrees and pronouncements. If the divine law is open to different interpreta¬ 
tions, such interpretations may be made only by the general council of the be¬ 
lievers, and “no partial group or particular individual, whatever his status, has 
the authority to make such definitions.” Marsilio's insistence on the return to 
the Scriptures as the sole source of religious faith and divine law, his ruthless 
demolition of the edifice of dogma and power built up by the church over centu¬ 
ries of institutional growth, is one of the early winds that finally gather in the 
hurricane of the Protestant Reformation. 

Despite his intense concern with church problems, Marsilio is essentially 
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totol In mnllem of faith and religion. His doctrine leads, not to P™>» 
rent sSe of Luther or Caivin, but to the secuiar, nationai, iay stote of Machto. 
veiii Uniike Dante, whose poiitical conceptions centered on the t^i^y medl- 
evai linage of univeisai empire, Mareiiio shows no great intereat in t^ itoue of 
world government. He briefly notes that mankind is divided into different so¬ 
cieties with diverse languages, religions, manners, and customs, and that in the 
light of the needs of his tim&—separate governments suffice for the quiet living 
together of men in this world. When the conception of the secular national state 
as the largest sovereign unit displaces the idea of universal papal and imperial 
authority, the Middle Ages come to a close. 


MARSILIO OF PADUA 

The Defender of Peace * 


L Forms of Government 

There are two genera of ruling parts or 
governments, one well-tempered, the other 
diseased. With Aristotle in the Politics, 
Book III, Chapter 5,1 call that genus well- 
tempered in which the ruler governs for the 
common benefit, in accordance with the will 
of the subjects; while the diseased genus 
is that which is deficient in this respect. 
Each of these genera, again, is divided into 
three species: the temperate into kingly 
monarchy, aristocracy, and polity; the dis¬ 
eased into the three opposite species of 
tyrannical monarchy, oligarchy, and democ¬ 
racy. And each of these again has sub- 
q;>ecies, the detailed discussion of which is 
not part of our present task. 

To obtain a fuller conception of these 
species of government, which is necessary 
for the clear understanding of what follows, 
let us define each species in accordance with 

* From Marsilio of Padua, The Defender of 
Peace (1324; trans. Alan Gewirtb. Columbia Unf- 
venity Press. 19S2). By permission. 


the view of Aristotle. A kingly monarchy 
then, is a temperate government wherein 
there is a single ruler who aims at the com¬ 
mon benefit, and in accordance with the 
will or consent of the subjects. Tyranny, its 
opposite, is a diseased government wherein 
there is a single ruler who aims at his own 
benefit apart from the will of his subjects. 
Aristocracy is a temperate government in 
which the honorable class [honorabilitas’] 
alone rules in accordance with the will or 
consent of the subjects and for the common 
benefit. Oligarchy, its opposite, is a diseased 
government in which some of the wealthier 
or more powerful rule for their own bene¬ 
fit apart from the will of the subjects. A 
polity, although in one sense it is something 
common to every genus or species of re¬ 
gime or government, means in another sense 
a certain species of temperate government, 
in which every citiaen i^rticipates in some 
way in the government or in the deliberative 
function in turn according to his rank and 
ability or condition, for the common benefit 
and with the will or consent of the citiaens. 
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Democracy, its opposite, is a government in 
which the masses [vulgus] or the multitude 
of the needy establish the government and 
rule alone, apart from the will or consent of 
the other citizens and not entirely for the 
common benefit according to proper pro¬ 
portion. 

As to which of the temperate govern¬ 
ments is best or which of the diseased gov¬ 
ernments is worst, and the relative goodness 
or badness of the other species, the discus¬ 
sion of these points is not part of our pres¬ 
ent concern. Let it suffice to have said this 
much about the division of governments 
into their species and the definition of each. 

To make clearer these concepts of Aris¬ 
totle, and to summarize all the methods of 
establishing the other kinds of government, 
we shall say that every government is over 
either voluntary or involuntary subjects. 
The first is the genus of well-tempered gov¬ 
ernments, the second of diseased govern¬ 
ments. Each of these genera is divided into 
three species or kinds. And since one of the 
species of well-tempered government, and 
perhaps the more perfect, is kingly mon¬ 
archy, let us resume our previous statements 
about its various kinds or methods, by say¬ 
ing that the king or monarch either is named 
by the election of the inhabitants or citizens, 
or duly obtains the rulership without their 
election. If without the election of the citi¬ 
zens, this is either because he or his an¬ 
cestors first inhabited the region, or be¬ 
cause he bought the land and jurisdiction, 
or acquired it by a just war, or by some 
other lawful method, such as by gift made 
to him for some great service. Each of 
these kinds of monarchy participates so 
much the more in true kingship, the more 
it is over voluntary subjects and according 
to law made for the common benefit of the 
subjects; and it savors so much the more of 
tyranny the more it departs from these fea¬ 
tures, i.e., the consent of the subjects and 
law established for jtheir common benefit. 
Hence it is written in the Politics, Book IV, 
Chapter 8: *‘These monarchies were kingly 
because they were according to law, and 


ruled voluntary subjects; but they were 
tyrannical because they ruled despotically 
and in accordance with their [i.e., the mon- 
archs*] own judgment.” These two fea¬ 
tures, then, distinguish temperate from dis¬ 
eased government, as is apparent from the 
clear statement of Aristotle, but absolutely 
or in greater degree it is the consent of the 
subjects which is the distinguishing cri¬ 
terion. Now if the ruling monarch is elected 
by the inhabitants, it is either with all his 
posterity succeeding him or not. If the 
latter, this may be in several ways, as be 
named either for his own lifetime alone, or 
for his own lifetime and that of one or 
more of his successors, or not for the whole 
lifetime either of himself or of any of his 
successors but only for some determinate 
period, such as one or two years, more or 
less. Again, he is named to exercise either 
every judicial office, or only one office such 
as leading the army. 

The elected and the non-elected kingly 
monarchs agree in that each rules voluntary 
subjects. They differ, however, in that the 
non-elected kings rule less voluntary sub¬ 
jects, and by laws which are less politic for 
the common benefit, as we said before in 
the case of the barbarians. The elected kings, 
on the other hand, rule more willing sub¬ 
jects, and by laws which are more politic, in 
that they are made for the common benefit. 

From these considerations it is clear, and 
will be even more apparent in the sequel, 
that the elected kind of government is su¬ 
perior to the non-elected. This is also the 
view of Aristotle in that passage of the 
Politics, Book III, Chapter 8, which we 
cited above with reference to those who 
were made rulers in the heroic days. Again, 
this method of establishing governments is 
more permanent in perfect communities. 
For at some time or other it becomes neces¬ 
sary to have recourse to this from among all 
the other methods of establishing govern¬ 
ments, but not conversely. For example, if 
hereditary succession fails, or if for some 
reason the multitude cannot bear the ex¬ 
cessive malice of that family’s rule, they 
must then turn to the method of election. 
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which can never fail so long as the genera¬ 
tion of men docs not fail. Moreover, by the 
method of election alone is the best ruler 
obtained. For it is expedient that the ruler 
he the best man in the polity, since he must 
regulate the civil acts of all the rest. 

The method of establishing the other 
species of temperate government is usually 
election; in some cases the ruler is chosen 
by lot, without subsequent hereditary suc¬ 
cession. Diseased governments, on the other 
hand, are usually established by fraud or 
force or both. 


2. Authority Based on Election 

We must next discuss that efficient cause 
of the laws which is capable of being demon¬ 
strated. For I do not intend to deal here 
with that method of establishing laws which 
can be effected by the immediate act or or¬ 
acle of God apart from the human will, or 
which has been so effected in the past. It 
was by this method, as we have said, that 
the Mosaic law was established; but 1 shall 
not deal with it here even insofar as it con¬ 
tains commands with regard to civil acts for 
the status of the present world. I shall dis¬ 
cuss the establishment of only those laws 
and governments which emerge immedi¬ 
ately from the decision of the human mind. 

Let us say, to begin with, that it can per¬ 
tain to any citizen to discover the law taken 
materially and in its third sense, as the 
science of civil justice and benefit. Such 
inquiry, however, can be carried on more 
appropriately and be completed better by 
those men who are able to have leisure, who 
are older and experienced in practical af¬ 
fairs, and who arc called “prudent men,*' 
than by the mechanics who must bend all 
their efforts to acquiring the necessities of 
life. But it must be remembered that the 
true knowledge or discovery of the just and 
the beneficial, and of their opposites, is not 
law taken in its last and most proper sense, 
whereby it is the measure of human civil 
acts, unless there is given a coercive com¬ 


mand a.s to its observance, or it is made by 
way of such a command, by someone 
through w'hose authority its transgressors 
must and can be punished. Hence, we must 
now sa\' who has the authority to make such 
a command and to punish its transgressors. 
This, indeed, is to inquire into the legislator 
or the maker of the law. 

Let us say, then, in accordance with the 
truth and the counsel of Aristotle in the 
Politics, Book III, Chapter 6, that the legis¬ 
lator, or the primary and proper efficient 
cause of the law, is the people or the whole 
body of citizens, or the weightier part 
thereof, through its election or will ex¬ 
pressed by words in the general assembly of 
the citizens, commanding or determining 
that something be done or omitfed wdtlv 
regard to civil human acts under threat of 
temporal punishment. By the r part 

I mean to take into consideration the quan¬ 
tity and the quality of the persori.*^ in that 
community over which the law is made, the 
aforesaid whole body of cilizeTis or the 
weightier part thereof is the legislator re 
gardless of whether it makes the law di¬ 
rectly by itself ot entrusts the making of 
it to soim person persons, who are n t 
and cannot be tlic le^; i.:/lator in the alisolute 
.sen.se, but only jn a r^'biive sense and for a 
particular time and in acro;dance with the 
authority of the primary legislator. And I 
say further that the laws and anything else 
established through election must receive 
their necessar)’ approval by that same pri¬ 
mary authority and no other, whatever be 
the case with regard to certain ceremonies 
or solemnities, which are required not fm 
the being of the matters elected but for 
their well-being, since the election wouid 
be no less valid even if Ihcse ceremonie.s 
w'cre not performed. Moreover, by the sarc 
authority must the laws and other things 
established through election undergo addi¬ 
tion, subtraction, complete change, interpre¬ 
tation, or suspension, insofar as the exigen¬ 
cies of time or place or other circumstances 
make any such action opportune for the 
rommon benefit. And by the same authority, 
also, must the laws be promulgated or pro- 
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claimed after their enactment, so that no 
citizen or foreigner who is delinquent iu 
observing them may be excused because of 
ignorance. 

A citizen I define in accordance with Ar¬ 
istotle in the Politicsj Book lil, Chapters 1, 
3, and 7, as one who participates in tiie civil 
community in the government or the delib¬ 
erative or judicial function according to his 
rank. By this definition, children, slaves, 
foreigners, and women are distinguished 
from citizens, although in different ways. 
For the sons of citizens are citizens in prox¬ 
imate potentiality, lacking only in years. 
The weightier part of the citizens should be 
viewed in accordance with the honorable 
custom of politics or else should be de¬ 
termined in accordance with the doctrine of 
Aristotle in the Politics, Book VI, Chap¬ 
ter 2. 

Having thus defined the citizen and the 
weightier part of the citizens, let us return 
to our proposed objective, namely, to dem¬ 
onstrate that the human authority to make 
laws belongs only to the whole body of the 
citizens or to the weightier part thereof. 
Our first proof is as follow's. The absolutely 
primary human authority to make or estab¬ 
lish human laws belongs only to those men 
from whom alone the best laws can emerge. 
But these are the whole body of the citi¬ 
zens, or the weightier part thereof, which 
represents that whole body; since it is diffi¬ 
cult or impossible for all persons to agree 
upon one decision, because some men have 
a deformed nature, disagreeing with the 
common decision through singular malice or 
ignorance. The common benefit should not, 
however, be impeded or neglected because of 
the unreasonable protest or opposition of 
these men. The authority to make or estab¬ 
lish laws, therefore, belongs only to the 
whole body of the citizens or to the weight¬ 
ier part thereof. 

The first proposition of this demonstra¬ 
tion is very nearly self-evident, although its 
force and its ultimate certainty can be 
grasped from what has been said earlier. 
The second proposition, that is, that the 
best law is made only through the hearing 


and command of the entire muliitude, I 
prove by assuming with Aristotle in the 
Politics, Book HI, Chapter 7, thit the best 
law is that which is made for the common 
benefit of the citizens. As Aristotle said: 
‘'That is presumably right [i.e., in the laws] 
which is for the common benefit of the state 
and the citizens.’' But that this is best 
achieved only by the whole body of the 
citizens or by the weightier part thereof, 
which is assumed to be the same thing, I 
show as follows; that at which the entire 
body of the citizens aims intellectually and 
emotionally is more certainly judged as to 
its truth and more diligently considered as 
to its common utility. For a defect in some 
proposed law can be better noted by the 
greater number than by any part thereof, 
since every whole, or at least every cor¬ 
poreal whole, is greater in mass and in virtue 
than any part of it taken separately. More¬ 
over, the common utility of a law is better 
considered by the entire multitude, because 
no one knowingly harms himself Anyone 
can look to see whether a proposed law leans 
toward the benefit of one or a few persons 
more than of the others or of the commu¬ 
nity, and can protest against it. Such, how¬ 
ever, would not be the case were the law 
made by one or a few persons, considering 
their own private benefit rather than that 
of the community. 

Another argument to the principal con¬ 
clusion is as follows. The authority lo make 
the law belongs only to those men whose 
making of it will cause the law to be better 
observed or observed at all. Only the whole 
body of the citizens are such men. To them, 
therefore, belongs the authority to make 
the law. The first proposition of this dem¬ 
onstration is very nearly self-evideiit, for 
a law would be useless unless it were ob¬ 
served. Hence Aristotle said in the Politics, 
Book IV, Chapter 6: “Laws are not well 
ordered when they are well made but not 
obeyed.” He also said in Book VI, Chapter 
5: “Nothing is accomplished by forming 
opinions about justice and not carrying 
them into effect.” The second proposition I 
prove as follows. That law is better ob- 
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served by every citizen which each one 
seems to have imposed upon himself. But 
such is the law which is made through the 
hearing and command of the entire multi¬ 
tude of the citizens. The first proposition of 
this prosyllogism is almost self-evident: 
‘‘for since the state is a community of free 
men/’ as is written in the Politics, Book 111, 
Chapter 4, every citizen must be free, and 
not undergo someone else’s despotism, i.e., 
slavish dominion. But this would not be the 
case if one or a few of the citizens by their 
own authority made the law over the whole 
body of citizens. For those who thus made 
the law would be despots over the others, 
and hence such a law, however good it was, 
would be endured only with reluctance, or 
not at ail, by the rest of the citizens, the 
more ample part. Having suffered contempt, 
they would protest against it, and not hav¬ 
ing been called upon to make it, they would 
not observe it. On the other hand, a law 
made by the hearing or consent of the whole 
multitude, even though it were less useful, 
would be willingly observed and endured by 
every one of the citizens, because then each 
would seem to have set the law upon him¬ 
self, and hence would have no protest 
against it, but would rather tolerate it with 
equanimity. The second proposition of the 
first syllogism I also prove in this way: the 
power to cause the law to be observed be¬ 
longs only to those men to whom belongs 
coercive force over the transgressors of the 
law. But these men are the whole body of 
citizens, or the weightier part thereof. 
Therefore, to them alone belongs the au¬ 
thority to make the law. 

The principal conclusion is also proved 
in this way. That practical matter whose 
proper establishment is of greatest impor¬ 
tance for the common sufficiency of the 
citizens in this life, and whose poor estab¬ 
lishment threatens harm for the community, 
must be established by the whole body of 
the citizens. But such a matter is the law. 
Therefore, the establishment of the law 
pertains to the whole body of the citizens. 
The major proposition of this demonstra¬ 
tion Is almost self-evident. For men came 


together to the civil community in order to 
attain what was bwieficial for sufficiency of 
life, and to avoid the opposite. Those mat¬ 
ters, therefore, which can affect the benefit 
and harm of all ought to be known and 
heard by all, in order that they may at¬ 
tain the beneficial and repel the opposite. 
Such matters are the laws, as was assumed 
in the minor proposition. For in the laws 
being rightly made consists a large part of 
the whole common sufficiency of men, 
whereas under bad laws there arise unbear¬ 
able slavery, oppression, and misery of the 
citizens, the final result of which is that the 
state is destroyed. 

Again, and this is an abbreviation and 
summary of the previous demonstrations: 
the authority to make laws belongs only to 
the whole body of the citizens, as we have 
said, or else it belongs to one or a few 
men. But it cannot belong to one man alone, 
for through ignorance or malice or both, this 
one man could make a bad law, looking more 
to his own private benefit than to that of 
the community, so that the law would be 
tyrannical. For the same reason, the au¬ 
thority to make laws cannot belong to a 
few; for they too could sin, as before, in 
making the law for the benefit of a certain 
few and not for the common benefit, as can 
be seen in oligarchies. The authority to 
make the laws belongs, therefore, to the 
whole body of citizens or to the weightier 
part thereof, for precisely the opposite rea¬ 
son. For since all the citizens must be meas¬ 
ured by the law in due proportion, and no 
one knowingly harms or wishes injustice to 
himself, it follows that all or most wish a 
law conducing to the common benefit of 
the citizens. 

From these same demonstrations it can 
also be proved, merely by changing the 
minor term, that the approval, interpreta¬ 
tion, and suspension of the laws pertain to 
the authority of the legislator alone. And 
the same must be thought of everything else 
which is established by election. For the 
authority to approve or disapprove rests 
with thc^ who have the primary authority 
to elect, or with those to whom they have 
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gianted this authority of election. For oth¬ 
erwise, if the part could dissolve, by its own 
authority, what had been established by the 
whole, the part would be greater than the 
whole, or at least equal to it. 


J. Is the Multitude Fit to Rule? 

Objections will be made to our above 
statements, to the effect that the authority 
to make or establish laws does not belong 
to the whole body of the citizens. The first 
objection is that those who are vicious and 
imdisceming in most cases should not make 
the law. For these two sins, malice and ig¬ 
norance, must be excluded from the legisla¬ 
tor, and it was to avoid them in civil judg¬ 
ments that we upheld the necessity of law. 
But the people or the whole body of citizens 
have these sins; for men in most cases seem 
to be vicious and stupid: “The number of 
the stupid is infinite,’’ as is said in the first 
chapter of Ecclesiastes. Another objection 
is that it is very difficult, or impossible, to 
harmonize the views of many vicious and 
unintelligent persons; but such is not the 
case with the few and virtuous. It is more 
useful, therefore, that the law be made by 
the few than by the whole body of the citi¬ 
zens or the overwhelming majority of them. 
Again, in every civil community the wise 
and learned are few in comparison with the 
multitude of the unlearned. Since, there¬ 
fore, the law is more usefully made by the 
wise and learned than by the unlearned and 
uncultivated, it seems that the authority to 
make laws belongs to the few, not to the 
many or to all. Furthermore, that which 
can be done by fewer persons is needlessly 
done by more. Since, therefore, the law can 
be made by the wise, who are few, as has 
been said, the entire multitude or the greater 
part of it would needlessly be occupied 
therein. The authority to make laws does 
not belong, therefore, to the whole body of 
the citizens or the weightier part thereof. 

As for the first objection, that the au¬ 


thority to make laws does not belong to 
those who in most cases are vicious and un- 
disceming, this we grant. But when it is 
added that the whole body of citizens is 
such, this must be denied. For most of the 
citizens are neither vicious nor undiscerning 
most of the time; all or most of them are of 
sound mind and reason and have a right 
desire for the polity and for the things nec¬ 
essary for it to endure, like laws and other 
statutes or customs. For although not every 
citizen nor the greater number of the citi¬ 
zens be discoverers of the laws, yet every 
citizen can judge of what has been discov¬ 
ered and proposed to him by someone else, 
and can discern what must be added, sub¬ 
tracted, or changed. Hence in the major 
premiss’ reference to the undiscerning, if 
what is meant is that those who cannot, in 
most of their parts or members, discover 
the law by themselves, ought not to estab¬ 
lish the law, this must be denied as mani¬ 
festly false, as is borne out by sense induc¬ 
tion and by Aristotle in the Politics, Book 
III, Chapter 6.* By induction we can sec 
that many men judge rightly about the qual¬ 
ity of a picture, a house, a ship, and other 
works of art, even though they would have 
been unable to discover or produce them. 
Aristotle also attests to this in the place just 
cited, answering the proposed objection with 
these words: “About some things the man 
who made them is not the only or the best 
judge.” He proves this in many species of 
arts, and indicates that the same is true for 
all the others. 

Nor is this position invalidated by those 
who say that the wise who are few can dis¬ 
cern what should be enacted with regard to 
practical matters better than can the rest 
of the multitude. For even if this be true, it 
still does not follow that the wise can dis¬ 
cern what should be enacted better than 
can the whole multitude, in which the wise 
are included together with the less learned. 
For every whole is greater thqn its part 
both in acting and in discerning. 

The second objection carries little weight, 
for even though it be easier to harmonize 
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the views of fewer persons than of many, it 
does not follow that the views of the few, or 
of the part, are superior to those of the 
whole multitude, of which the few are a 
part. For the few would not discern or 
wish the common benefit equally as well as 
would the entire multitude of the citizens. 
Indeed, it would be insecure, as we have al¬ 
ready shown, to entrust lawmaking to the 
will of the few. For they would consult 
therein their own private benefit, as in¬ 
dividuals or as a group, rather than the 
common benefit. 

The third objection can be easily refuted 
from what we have already said: for al¬ 
though the laws can be better made by the 
wise than by the less learned, it is not there¬ 
fore to be concluded that they are better 
made by the wise alone than by the entire 
multitude of citizens, in which the wise are 
included. For the assembled multitude of 
all of these can better discern and desire 
the common justice and benefit than any 
part of it taken separately, however prudent 
that part may be. 

Hence those do not speak the truth who 
hold that the less learned multitude hinders 
the election and approval of the true or 
common good; rather, the multitude is of 
help in this function when it is joined to 
those who are more learned and more ex¬ 
perienced. For although the multitude can¬ 
not by itself discover true and useful meas¬ 
ures, it can nevertheless discern and judge 
the measures discovered and proposed to it 
by others, as to whether they should be 
added to, or subtracted from, or completely 
changed, or rejected. For many things w'hich 
a man w'ould have been unable to initiate 
or discover by himself, he can comprehend 
and bring to completion after they have 
been explained to him by someone else. 

It is hence appropriate and highly useful 
that the whole body of citizens entrust to 
those who are prudent and experienced the 
investigation, discovery, and examination of 
the standards, the future laws or statutes, 
bearing upon civil justice and benefit, com¬ 


mon difficulties or burdens, and other simi¬ 
lar matters. Either some of these prudent 
and experienced men may be elected by each 
of the primary parts of the state, according 
to the proportion of each part; or else all 
these men may be elected by all the citi¬ 
zens assembled together. And this will be an 
appropriate and useful method whereby to 
come together to discover the laws with¬ 
out detriment to the rest of the multitude, 
i.e., the less learned, who would be of little 
help in the investigation of such stand¬ 
ards, and would be disturbed in their per¬ 
formance of the other functions necessary 
both to themselves and to others, which 
would be troublesome both to each indi¬ 
vidual and to the community. 

After such standards, the future laws, 
have been discovered and diligently ex¬ 
amined, they must be laid before the as¬ 
sembled whole body of citizens for their ap¬ 
proval or disapproval, so that if any citizen 
thinks that something should be added, sub¬ 
tracted, changed, or completely rejected, he 
can say so, since in this way the law will be 
more usefully ordained. For as we have said, 
the less learned citizens can sometimes per¬ 
ceive something which must be corrected 
in a proposed law even though they could 
not have discovered the law itself. Also, the 
laws thus made by the hearing and consen. 
of the entire multitude will be better ob¬ 
served, nor will anyone have any protest to 
make against them. 

These standards, the future laws, will 
thus have been made public, and in the gen¬ 
eral assembly of the citizens those citizens 
will have been heard who have wanted to 
make some reasonable statements with re¬ 
gard to them. Then there must again be 
elected men of the qualities and by the 
method indicated above, or else the afore¬ 
said men must be confirmed; and they, 
representing the position and authority of 
the whole body of the citizens, will ap¬ 
prove or disapprove in whole or in part the 
aforementioned standards which had been 
investigated and proposed, or else, if it so 
wishes, the whole body of the citizens or the 
weightier part thereof will do this same 
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thing After this approval, the aforesaid 
standards are laws and deserve to be so 
railed, not before; and after their publica¬ 
tion or proclamation, they alone among 
human commands make transgressors li¬ 
able to civil guilt and punishment. 

We think we have adequately shown, then, 
that the authority to make or establish laws, 
and to give a command with regard to their 
observance, belongs only to the whole body 
of the citizens or to the weightier part 
thereof as efficient cause, or else to the per¬ 
son or persons to whom the aforesaid whole 
body has granted this authority. 


4. The Accountability of Rulers 

We have previously stated that it per¬ 
tains to the legislator to correct govern¬ 
ments or to change them completely, just 
as to establish them. In this connection, 
someone may well wonder whether it is 
expedient that rulers be corrected by co¬ 
ercive judgment and force; and if it is 
expedient, whether they should be corrected 
for every kind of excess, or only for some 
and not for others; also who should make 
such judgments against the rulers, and exe¬ 
cute them by coercive force—for it was said 
above that it pertains to the rulers alone to 
issue civil sentences and to punish trans¬ 
gressors of the laws by coercive force. 

Let us say that the ruler through his 
action in accordance with the law and the 
authority given to him is the standard and 
measure of every civil act, like the heart in 
an animal. Now if the ruler received no 
other form beside the law, and the author¬ 
ity and the desire to act in accordance with 
it, he would never perform any action which 
was wrong or corrigible or measurable by 
someone else. And thierefore he and his ac¬ 
tion would be the measure of every civil 
act of men other than himself, in such man¬ 
ner that he would never be measured by 
others, like the well-formed heart in an 
animal. For since the heart receives no 
form that inclines it to an action contrary 
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to the action which has to emerge from 
its natural virtue and heat, it always does 
naturally the appropriate action and never 
the contrary. Hence it regulates and meas¬ 
ures, through its influence or action, the 
other parts of the animal, in such manner 
that it is not regulated by them nor does it 
receive any influence from them. 

But since the ruler is a human being, he 
has understanding and desire, which may 
receive other forms, like false opinion or 
perverted desire or both, as a result of which 
he comes to do the contraries of the things 
determined by the law. Because of these ac¬ 
tions, the ruler is rendered measurable by 
someone else who has the authority to meas¬ 
ure or regulate him, or his unlawful ac¬ 
tions, in accordance with the law. For other¬ 
wise every government would become des¬ 
potic, and the life of the citizens servile and 
insuflicient. This is an evil to be avoided. 

Now the judgment, copimand, and exe¬ 
cution of any correction of the ruler, in 
accordance with his demerit or transgres¬ 
sion, must be done by the legislator, or by 
a person or persons appointed for this pur¬ 
pose by the authority of the legislator. And 
it is well to suspend for some time the office 
of the ruler who is to be corrected, especially 
in relation to the person or persons who 
must judge of his transgression, because 
otherwise there would then be a plurality of 
governments in the community, from which 
would result schism, agitation, and fighting; 
and also because he is corrected not as a 
ruler but as a subject who has transgressed 
the law. 

Coming now to the questions which were 
raised above, let us say that the ruler’s ex¬ 
cess is either grave or slight; it may occur 
frequently or only rarely; and, it is among 
the things determined by law or it is not. 
If the ruler’s excess be grave, such as against 
the commonwealth or against a notable or 
any other person, from failure to correct 
which there could likely arise scandal or 
agitation among the people, then whether 
the excess be one which occurs frequently 
or rarely, the ruler must be corrected for it 
For if the excess is not avenged, agitation 
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might arise among the people, and upheaval 
and destruction of the polity. If the excess 
is determined by law, it must be corrected 
according to the law; but if not, then it 
must be corrected according to the sentence 
of the legislator; and it must be determined 
by law as much as possible. 

If the ruler’s excess be small, then its 
occurrence and its commission by the ruler 
may be either rare or frequent. If it is 
rarely committed or rarely capable of being 
committed by the ruler, then it must be 
allowed to pass and be glossed over rather 
than having the ruler corrected for it. For 
if the ruler is corrected for every small 
and infrequent excess, he will be made an 
object of contempt; which will result in 
no slight harm to the community, since the 
citizens then exhibit less respect and obedi¬ 
ence for the law and the ruler. Again, since 
the ruler is unwilling to undergo correction 
for every slight offense, because he will re¬ 
gard this as bringing him into low repute, 
there will be a possibility of grave scandal. 
But such a condition must not be stirred 
up in communities when no evident utility 
can emerge therefrom, but rather harm. 

Such was clearly the view of Aristotle on 
this question, in the Politics, Book II, Chap¬ 
ter 4, where he said: “It is manifest that 
some errors of both legislators and rulers 
should be allowed to pass. For he will do 
less good by making changes than he will 
do harm by becoming accustomed to re¬ 
belling against the rulers.” By legislator 
Aristotle meant an established law; and he 
says that if men have become accustomed 
to observing it, then it must not be changed 
in order to make a slight correction in it, 
but must rather be allowed to pass. For 
frequent changing of the laws saps their 
strength, which is the custom of obeying 
and observing what the laws command. As 
Aristotle said in the same book and chap¬ 
ter: “The law has no power for persuasion 
except that of custom,” i.e., for the law to be 
observed by the subjects, the most impor¬ 
tant factor is custom. And the case is very 
similar with regard to respecting and obey¬ 
ing the ruler. 


But if the ruler’s excess, while slight in 
extent, be capable of frequent occurrence, 
then it must be determined by law, and the 
ruler who frequently commits the offense 
must be given the appropriate punishment. 
For an offense, however slight, would be 
of notable harm to the polity if it were fre¬ 
quently committed, just as small expenses 
frequently incurred consume a fortune, i,e., 
in riches. “For the whole sum is not small, 
although it is made up of small sums,” as 
is written in the Politics, Book V, Chapter 4. 

Such then are our conclusions concern¬ 
ing the correction of rulers, by whom it 
should be done, and for what reasons. 


5. The Church and Coercive 

Authority 

In this way, then, have the Roman bish* 
ops entered upon these affairs: First, un¬ 
der the guise of seeking peace among the 
Ch^i^tian believers, they have excommuni¬ 
cated certain men who are unwilling to obey 
their decree. Then they Impose on them 
penalties both real and personal, more 
harshly against those who arc less able to 
resist their power, such as communities and 
individuals among the Italians, whose state, 
divided and wounded in almost all its parts, 
can more easily be oppressed, but more 
mildly against those, like kings and rulers, 
whose resistance and coercive power they 
fear. On these latter, however, they are grad¬ 
ually creeping up in the attempt to usurp 
their jurisdictions, not daring to invade 
them all at once. Hence their stealthy 
double-dealing has hitherto been concealed 
even from the Roman rulers and the peo¬ 
ples subject to them. For the Roman bish¬ 
ops have gradually seized one jurisdiction 
after another, especially when the imperial 
seat was vacant; so that now they finally 
say that they have total coercive temporal 
jurisdiction over the Roman ruler. Most 
recently and most obviously, the present 
bishop has written that he has supreme jur¬ 
isdiction over the ruler of the Romans, both 
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ill the Italian and the German provinces, 
and also over all the lesser rulers, com¬ 
munities, groups, and individuals of the 
aforesaid provinces, of whatever dignity and 
condition they may be, and over all their 
fiefs and other temporalities. This bishop 
openly ascribes to himself the power to 
give and transfer their governments, as all 
can clearly see from certain writings of this 
bishop, which he calls edicts or sentences. 

This wrong opinion of certain Roman 
bishops, and also perhaps their perverted 
desire for rulership, which they assert is 
owed to them because of the plenitude of 
power given to them, as they say, by Christ 
—this is that singular cause which we have 
said produces the intranquillity or discord 
of the city or state. For it is prone to creep 
up on all states, as was said in our intro¬ 
ductory remarks, and by its hateful action 
it has for a long time distressed the Italian 
state, and has kept and still keeps it from 
tranquillity or peace, by preventing with 
all its force the appointment or institution 
of the ruler, the Roman emperor, and his 


functioning in the said empire. From lack 
of this function, which is the just regula¬ 
tion of civil acts, there readily emerge in¬ 
juries and contentions, and these, if not 
measured by the standard of justice or law 
because of the absence of the measurer, 
cause battles, whence there have resulted 
the separation of the citizens and finally the 
destruction of the Italian polities or cities, 
as we have said. With this opinion, there¬ 
fore, and perhaps also with what we have 
called a desire for ruling, the Roman bishop 
strives to make the Roman ruler subject to 
him in coercive or temporal jurisdiction, 
whereas that ruler neither rightly ought to 
be, nor wishes to be subject to him in such 
judgment. From this there has arisen so 
much strife and discord that it cannot be 
extinguished without great effort of souls 
and bodies and expenditure of wealth. For 
the office of coercive rulership over any in¬ 
dividual, of whatever condition he may be, 
or over any community or group, does not 
belong to the Roman or any other bishop, 
priest, or spiritual minister, as such. 



CHAPTER 


MACHIAVELLI 


O NLY in fifth-century Athens has the world seen the dazzling artistic bril¬ 
liance and fabulous intellectual vitality that characterized the Renais¬ 
sance. The rebirth and rediscovery of antiquity were both cause and effect: on 
the one hand, the Renaissance helped to revive the rational, this-worldly, secu¬ 
lar, scientific spirit that had lain dormant through many centuries of medieval 
encasement; on the other hand, the Renaissance was itself the effect of man's 
growing restlessness as well as of changing social and technological conditions. 
In particular, printing destroyed the monopoly of knowledge that the clergy had 
enjoyed for a thousand years, and gunpowder destroyed the military monopoly 
of the nobility. Like travelers who return from their journey with their preju¬ 
dices confirmed and strengthened, the men of the Renaissance, in traveling to 
the remote centuries of classical Greece and Rome, found what they looked for—- 
an exciting world, the image of which had guided them on their voyage. 

The most important discovery of the Renaissance—more significant than 
any single work of art or any one genius—was the discovery of man. In antiquity 
the sense of tribal kinship had not favored the growth of individualism, of isola¬ 
tion from the community. Stoicism and Christianity had been the first to con¬ 
tribute new and lasting elements to a conception of individuality: Stoicism, by 

K ressing the idea of moral selfhood and responsibility, and Christianity, by 
sisting that man’s innermost reality, his soul, was outside the sphere and juris¬ 
diction of mundane authority, and that his salvation depended ultimately on 
his own decisions, his own works. But the social system of the Middle Ages, built 
on status and custom, discouraged the mobility and change that favor individ¬ 
ualistic attitudes; it emphasized instead the class or group to which a person 
belonged. The Renaissance goes beyond the moral selfhood of Stoicism, the 
spiritual uniqueness of Christianity, the aesthetic individuality of the ancient 
Greeks, and views man in his totality, in his flesh and blood as well as in his 
mind and spirit—man in relation to himself, to society, to the world. Displac¬ 
ing God, man becomes the center of the universe; the values of this new solar 
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system are inevitably different from those of the God-centered universe. 

The Renaissance was the confluence of many streams and tributaries, yet 
the Italian share was predominant from beginning to end. Italy had never lost 
living contacts with its ancient past: the country was full of splendid cities 
founded in antiquity, it abounded in relics and monuments of past glories, and 
the language was still the language (with some minor changes) of Caesar and 
Cicero. The dead hand of uniformity had never lain as heavily on Italy as on 
other European countries in the Middle Ages, and the feudal system never per¬ 
meated it as it did, for example, France, England, and Germany. Italy remained 
the only major area in which a vigorous communal life had weathered the storms 
of wars and invasions, and its city-states were for a long time islands of indi¬ 
vidualistic republicanism in a sea of European monarchical loyalties. The vir¬ 
tual destruction of the German empire as a world power by the papacy in the 
thirteenth century, and the later enslavement of the papacy to the French mon¬ 
archy in the fourteenth century, gave the independent Italian city-states new 
opportunities for self-affirmation and increased self-confidence. Leadership in 
international trade, business, and finance made numerous Italian cities wealthy 
and prosperous, and provided the economic means for the literary, artistic, and 
scholarly activities of a new elite. 

Among the centers of the Renaissance, Florence was always first, reaching 
its climax in Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), who most perfectly represented, 
and lived, the Renaissance ideal of universal man, creative in painting and the 
arts, inventive in science and engineering, and accomplished in philosophy and 
letters. In the study of politics, the New Learning finds its clearest expression 
in Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527). 

At the age of twenty-nine Machiavelli entered the public service of his city, 
and there he remained for fourteen years. Although not employed on the highest 
levels of policy making, he was close enough to the inner circles of the adminis¬ 
tration to acquire firsthand knowledge of the mechanics of politics. Florence was 
at that time an independent republic, and Machiavelli was frequently sent on 
diplomatic missions to other Italian states and to great foreign powers like 
France and Germany. In 1512 he lost his job when the republican government, 
based on French support, was replaced by the absolutist regime of the Medici, 
who had been restored to power with papal help. Machiavelli was accused of 
.serious crimes and tortured, but he was found innocent and banished to his small 
farm near Florence. 

It was in such enforced leisure that he wrote The Prince (1513). The hook 
was dedicated to Lorenzo di Medici, and Machiavelli fulsomely praised the 
dynasty that stood for the exact opposite of his erstwhile republican sentiments. 
He even hoped to have his political conversion rewarded by an opportunity to 
serve the new antirepublican regime, but in this expectation he failed. The fur¬ 
ther imposed idleness gave him enough time to work on his most elaborate politi¬ 
cal book, The Discourses on the First Ten Books of Titus Livius (1521). Taking 
Roman history as a starting point, The Discourses attempts to dissect the anat¬ 
omy of the body politic, and on a much more philosophical and historical founda¬ 
tion than that of The Prince, The Discourses is interesting because Machiavelli 
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affirms in it his republican sentiment; yet this personal preference does not alter 
his basic views on the process of politics, regardless of the form of its constitu¬ 
tion, republican or despotic. 

For all its breadth and elaborateness, and frequent depth and penetration. 
The Discourses is of interest primarily to students of political philosophy, 
whereas The Prince, pithy, shocking, persuasive, provocative, hard-hitting, is 
destined to remain one of the half-dozen political writings that have entered the 
general body of world literature. It is a reflection not only of man’s political 
ambitions and passions but of man himself. If Machiavelli had painted, in 
medieval fashion, the devils who inhabit hell, his impact would have been much 
less intense on his contemporaries and on posterity. What Machiavelli did, how¬ 
ever, was to portray something worse, real human beings; the shock of recogni¬ 
tion has created around his work an aura of mixed horror and fascination, and 
it is hard to tell which is the stronger. 

The most revolutionary aspect of The Prince is not so much what it says as 
what it ignores. Before Machiavelli, all political writing—from Plato and Aris¬ 
totle through the Middle Ages to the Renaissance—had one central question: 
the end oj the state. Political power was assumed to be a means only—a means 
in the service of higher ends, such as justice, the good life, freedom, or God. 
Machiavelli ignores the issue of the end of the state in extrapolitical (ethical, 
religious, cultural) terms. He assumes that power is an end in itself, and he con¬ 
fines his inquiries into the means that are best suited to acquire, retain, and 
expand power. Machiavelli thus separates power from morality, ethics, religion, 
and metaphysics, and sets up the state as an autonomous system of values inde¬ 
pendent of any other source. 

If he follows the value system of the state, the statesman may violate other 
value systems, such as religion, ethics, or morality. Machiavelli thus develops 
the idea of the reason of state, under which many acts are permissive, even 
obligatory, that would be considered heinous crimes if judged in the court of 
religion or morality. Machiavelli does not assert that ethics and morality as such 
are inferior to the precepts of power, the reason of state; from a general, theo¬ 
retical viewpoint, the canons of power and the tenets of morality are independent 
of each other. When it comes to practical collisions, it depends on who faces the 
alternatives. The moralist will recognize the supremacy of his moral code over 
competing systems of values. The ecclesiastic will not admit a rival to his religious 
code. Similarly, the statesman will be guided solely by the precepts of his code, 
whose end—the acquisition, retention, and expansion of power—^is different 
from other codes, and whose means are therefore different, too. 

In the actions of rulers “the end justifies the means. Let a prince therefore 
aim at conquering and maintaining the state, and the means will always be 
judged honorable and praised by every one.” In The Discourses, Machiavelli 
defines the reason of state even more clearly: “For where the very safety of the 
country depends upon the resolution to be taken, no consideration of justice or 
injustice, humanity or cruelty, nor of glory or of shame, should be allowed to 
prevail. But putting all other considerations aside, the only question should be: 
what course will save the life and liberty of the country ?” 
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Machiavelli never praises immorality for its own sake; his basic attitude is 
not one of nihilism: he neither assumes that there are no values in this world, 
nor wishes to create a world in which all values would be destroyed. Machiavelli 
is aware that civilization implies some sort of values. His amorality implies 
therefore, not the denial of moral values in all situations, but the affirmation 
that, in the specific situation of the statesman, the rules of power have priority 
over those of ethics and morality. 

Machiavelli did not invent political murder, treachery, and fraud. But be¬ 
fore his time such crimes were committed de facto, and no attempt was made to 
integrate them into a moral world of their own. The traditional reaction to politi¬ 
cal immorality had been either one of polite neglect, half-hearted excuse, or, at 
best, severe censure of individual violations of ethics and morality. The sanctity 
and inviolability of the moral code seemed, before Machiavelli, in no way im¬ 
paired by the regrettable exceptions to the rule, regardless of how frequent they 
were. In Machiavelli, the traditional attitude of polite neglect and hypocritical, 
or sincere, regret is replaced by the positive affirmation that the reason of state 
is for the statesman the determining code of conduct, and that statecraft con¬ 
stitutes a value system of its own which is different from that of ethics and 
religion. What is evil from the viewpoint of morality and religion may therefore 
be good from the viewpoint of the reason of state, if it serves to acquire, retain, 
or expand power. 

Good and evil are thus reduced from absolute to relative categories, and it 
depends on the basic assumption of a system of values whether a particular ac¬ 
tion is good or bad. If the basic assumption and objective of conduct is friend¬ 
ship, service, fellowship, justice, or God, the individual action will be judged 
good or bad to the extent that it agrees with, or deviates from, such assumptions 
and goals. If, as for the ruler, the basic assumption is power, the decision as to 
whether a particular action is good or bad will depend on the extent to which it 
furthers the gain, retention, and growth of power. In this sense the use of poison 
may be called “good” if it does a good job in eliminating a political opponent, 
perhaps by acting slowly and imperceptibly so that the author of the crime can¬ 
not be easily detected. The attribution of “goodness” to poison in a specific case 
of political necessity does not imply a general justification for the use of poison. 
Assuming power as the end of politics, goodness thus coincides with efficiency: 
an efficient means of acquiring, consolidating, and expanding power is good; 
an inefficient means, bad. 

Efficiency in politics is thus analogous to virtue in morals or religion, and 
inefficiency replaces the concept of sin. Machiavelli himself still uses the term 
“virtue” {virtii) for the successful ruler, but he means the ambitious, ruthless, 
crafty, successful ruler, and not the ruler who is a regular churchgoer, mindful of 
other men’s wives, and generally a practicing moralist. In typical Renaissance 
style, Machiavelli even sees “grandeur” in elegant and magnificent crimes; this 
concept of an elegant or beautiful crime would have been unthinkable before the 
collapse of traditional standards of ethics. 

Machiavelli’s attitude to the Borgias is a revealing illustration of his more 
abstract concepts. Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia had four living children, three sons 
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and one daughter, Trhen he became pope in 1492 and assumed the name of Alex¬ 
ander VI. He appointed two of his sons as cardinals, and when he was away from 
Rome in 1501, he left bis daughter, Lucrezia, m charge of the Vatican. Alex- 
ander VI had his personal hangman and poisoner. The latter, m particular, was 
constantly busy, and his victims included several cardinals. Alexander VI was 
one of the men whom Machiavelli most admired, and he WTites of him as follows. 
^‘Alexander VI did nothing else but deceive men, he thought of nothing else, and 


found the occasion for it; no man was ever more able to give assurances, or 
iffirmed things with stronger oaths, and no man observed them less; however, 
he always succeeded in his deceptions, as he w^ll kneW' this aspect of things.” 

If Machiavelli admired Alexander VI, he idolized his son, Caesar Borgia. 
Caesar assassinated his older brother and murdered the husband of his sister 
Lucrezia—^hardly a typical family idyll of the Renaissance. The number of his 
other assassinations is legion, and his cruelty was matclied only by his treachery 
and debauchery. Machiavelli knew^ Caesar Borgia personally and was fully aware 
of his criminal record. Yet it is generally believed that Caesar Borgia was 
Machiavelli’s model in writing The Prince; certainly he is held up “as an example 
to be imitated by all who by fortune and with the arms of others have risen to 
power,” and “one can find no better example than the actions of this man." 
Machiavelli had only one fault to find with Caesar Borgia: that he allowed, after 
the death of his father, Alexander VI, the election of Julian II as pope, because 
Julian was an enemy of the Borgias. What Machiavelli criticized in the career 
of his most admired hero w’as his one failure and not his life of crime. 

Machiavelli’s views on morals and religion illustrate his belief in the su* 
premacy of power over other social values. He has no sense of religion as a deep 
personal experience, and the mystical element in religion—its supranatural and 
suprarational character—is alien to his outlook. Yet he has a positive attitude 
toward religion; albeit his religion becomes a tool of influence and control in the 
hands of the ruler over the ruled. Machiavelli sees in religion the poor man's 
reason, ethics, and morality put together, and “where religion exists it is easy 
to introduce armies and discipline.” From his reading of history, however. 
Machiavelli is led to the generalization that “as the observance of divine institu¬ 
tions is the cause of the greatness of republics, so the disregard of them produces 
their ruin.” The fear of the prince, Machiavelli adds, may temporarily supplant 
the fear of God, but the life of even an efficient ruler is short. 

The role of religion as a mere instrument of political domination, cohesion 
and unity becomes even clearer in Machiavelli's advice that the ruler support 
and spread religious doctrines and beliefs in miracles that he knows to be false. 
The main value of religion to the ruler lies in the fact that it helps him to keep 
the people ‘‘well conducted and united,” and from this viewpoint of utility it 
makes no difference whether he spreads among them true or false religious ideas 
and beliefs. 


Macbiavelli*s interest in Christianity is not philosophical or theological, but 
purely pragmatic and political. He is critical of Christianity because “it glorifies 
more the bumble and contemplative men than the men of action,” whereas the 
Roman pagan religion “deified only men who had achieved great glory, such as 
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commanders of republics and chiefs of republics.” Christianity idealizes, Machia- 
vein charges, “humility, lowliness, and a contempt for worldly objects,” as con¬ 
trasted with the pagan qualities of grandeur of soul, strength of body, and other 
qualities that “render men formidable.” The only kind of strength that Chris¬ 
tianity teaches is fortitude of soul in suffering; it does not teach the strength that 
goes into the achievement of great deeds. 

Concerning the church, Machiavelli preferred two main charges. First, he 
states that the Italians have become “irreligious and bad” because of the “evil 
example of the court of Rome.” The second and more serious accusation is that 
the church “has kept and still keeps our country divided.” He goes on to say 
that the sole cause of Italian political disunity is the church. Having acquired 
jurisdiction over a considerable portion of Italy, “she has never had sufficient 
power or courage to enable her to make herself sole sovereign of all Italy.” 
Though Machiavelli hated the papacy, he nevertheless would have been happy 
to see the papacy govern all Italy if her unity could not be attained by any other 
means. What Machiavelli primarily reproaches the papacy for is not its record 
of crime and iniquity but its political failure to rule the whole country. 

The clue to Machiavelli is his pessimism. The pessimist sees man as essen 
tially unchangeable, incapable of progressive perfectibility, and he denies that 
reason can cope with the hard and limiting facts of nature and history. By con¬ 
trast, the optimist (politically a democrat, liberal, individualist, socialist, or 
anarchist) believes that man is perfectible, that progress is possible, and that 
the chains of nature and history can be relaxed by the liberating and uplifting 
force of reason. Whereas the pessimist tends to look into the past and is primarily 
conscious of what has happened, the optimist looks into the future and wonders 
what might happen. 

Machiavelli’s pessimism is reflected in his conviction that moral considera¬ 
tions may be laudable in themselves (and in this he is less of a nihilist than the 
later nihilists and Machiavellians), but that the statesman cannot afford the 
luxury of practicing morality: “For how we live is so far removed from how we 
ought to live, that he who abandons what is done for what ought to be done, will 
rather learn to bring about his own ruin than his preservation.” In the struggle 
between rulers, Machiavelli says, “there are two methods of fighting, the one by 
law, the other by force: the first method is that of men, the .second of beasts; but 
as the first method is often insufficient, one must have recourse to the second 
It is therefore necessary for a prince to know well how to use both the beast and 
the man.” 

I Specifically, the ruler must imitate the fox and the lion, “for the lion cannot 
protect himself from the traps, and the fox cannot defend himself from wolves.” 

Should a ruler keep faith? This is Machiavelli’s most famous question, and 
his answer to it is the best-known passage in The Prince. He admits that every¬ 
body knows how “laudable” it is lor a ruler to keep faith. However, in the world 
of actual politics such laudable intentions may be irreconcilable with expediency 
and interest: “Therefore, a prudent ruler ought not to keep faith when by doing 
so it would be against his interest, and when the reasons which made him bind 
himself no longer exist. If men were all good, this precept would not be a good 
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„„o;b»tastheyare bad. and ™nld not obMrva Uielr faith .with you,» you aro 

not bound to keep faith with them.” .... , , 

Machiavelli thus takes a radically pessimistic view of human nature, and 
his psvrholosical outlook is intimately related to his political philosophy. The 
iheoto-'ical conception of man’s depravity, one of the central doctrines of the 
Reformation, must also have influenced Machiavelli and his contemporaries. 
Indeed, the political methods of the Renaissance were not known for their 
humanitarian mellowness. Death by poison and the silent dagger was a mere 
technical detail in the efficient execution of a political program, and there was 
little difference between kings and popes, princes and bishops. As a result, it was 
prrbnps not unnatural for Machiavelli, as for many of his contemporaries, to 
take a dim view of human nature in general, and of human nature in the struggle 
for power in particular. Such skepticism easily developed into pessimism and out¬ 
right cynicism. 

Unlike later Machiavellians, Machiavelli himself was saved from extremism 
by prudence and moderation. In both T/te Prince and The Discourses there are 
numerous passages in which Machiavelli counsels rulers to be temperate, not to 
bo uscles.sly cruel or arrogant, “for to incur hatred without any advantage is the 
greatest temerity and imprudence.” The ruler should not use threats or insults, 
because neither diminishes the strength of the enemy but makes him only more 
cautious and disposed to hate. Machiavelli's rational skepticism, his horror of 
panaceas and cure-alls, his moderation and relativism, are apparent in his warn¬ 
ing that no slate should believe “that it can always follow a safe policy, rather 
let it think that all are doubtful. This is found in the nature of things, that one 
never tries to avoid one difficulty without running into another, but prudence 
consists in being able to know the nature of the difficulties, and taking the least 
harmful as good.” 

Machiavelli’s fine sense of the possible makes his thought utilitarian, experi¬ 
mental, and relativistic. This basic quality—if not scientific in a strict sense— 
nevertheless partakes of one important aspect of science: empiricism, or the 
refusal to accept any solution as final. 

Where Machiavelli is least scientific is where he thinks himself most scien¬ 
tific: in his belief that his analysis of power is based on solid facts of historical 
experience, that the record of man’s behavior proves him a depraved and wily 
creature, and that a realistic theory of power must be based on such a pessimistic 
view of man. If Machiavelli’s pessimism is the clue to his political philosophy, 
the weakness of his theory must be sought in his psychological conceptions. In 
detail a moderate, Machiavelli is an extremist when it comes to the whole. His 
doctrine of the badness of man is just as much an unscientific oversimplification 
as is the opposite exteme of the goodness of man. Man is somewhere between 
angel and beast; but Machiavelli says that the ruler is somewhere between man 
and beastt and that he “must know how to use both natures, and that the one 
without the other is not durable.” 

It would not be difficult to prove that human history has as much evidence 
of human goodness as of wickedness. It is a matter of ultimate—unprovabler*- 
personal philosophy of history whether one is more impressed by man’s goodness 
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than by his badness. But it is not sound philosophy of history, and still less is it 
sound science of politics, to reduce all history to one common denominator, be it 
goodness or badness. 

Like other “realists” after him, Machiavelli identifies all too readily naked 
power politics with the whole of political reality, and he thus fails to grasp that 
ideas and ideals, if properly mobilized, can become potent facts, even decisive 
weapons, in the struggle for political survival. History is a vast graveyard filled 
with the corpses of self-styled “realists” like Napoleon, William II, Hitler, and 
Mussolini. They all underestimated the important imponderables in the equation 
of power but missed, in particular, the one component that in the end proved 
decisive: the will of man to be free, to put freedom above all other goods, even 
above life itself. 

Machiavellian “realists” are usually realistic and rational in the choice of 
means with which they carry out their schemes of aggrandizement and expansion. 
But of what use is realism of means, if the ends themselves are utterly megalo¬ 
maniac and unrealistic ? Because Machiavelli was interested only in the means 
uf acquiring, retaining, and expanding power, and not in the end of the state, he 
remained unaware of the relations between means and ends. Ends lead no exist¬ 
ence apart from means but are continuously shaped by them. In the short run 
this inner connection may be concealed, but in the long run no great end can be 
accomplished by small means. The question, therefore, whether the political 
techniques and methods in The Prince are realistic even from the viewpoint of 
power cannot be separated from the still more basic issue of tl»e end of power, 
inasmuch as the nature of the end determines the means most suited to it. 

As one examines the references to rulers in The Prince more closely, one 
finds that Machiavelli was not interested in all forms of state, nor in all forms 
of power. What fascinated him above all was the dynamics of illegitimate power; 
he was little interested in states whose authority was legitimate, as in hereditary 
monarchies, but was primarily concerned with “new dominions both as to prince 
and state.” He realized that “there is nothing more difficult to carry out, nor 
more doubtful of success, nor more dangerous to handle, than to initiate a new 
order of things.” His primary concern with founders of new governments and 
states illuminates his attitude on the use of unethical means in politics. The 
“founders” of new states are, in effect, revolutionaries, and it is inevitable that 
in reducing politics to war and revolution, one arrives at an outlook in which the 
extraordinary becomes the ordinary, the abnormal the normal. 

Because of his admiration for the outstanding man (and only outstanding 
men can successfully found “new dominions”), Machiavelli was little interested 
in the institutional framework of politics. He realized that in a period of institu¬ 
tional Stability there is less need for the adventurer. In fact, as Machiavelli 
clearly sees, democrats hate war and revolution: the normal restraints and de¬ 
cencies are then imperiled by the necessity for sheer physical survival, and the 
habits of institutional stability are more easQy subverted than in normal peace¬ 
time. The democratic theory of politics therefore tends to stress more Ae hi- 
stitutional framework of power than imique leader persondities, peace rather 
than war and revolution. Democrats have learned from Icmg and painful 
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ence that kindliness and decency flourish best in peaceful societies in which 
stable and just institutions make it difficult for lawless adventurers to thrive. 

To the extent that democracies succeed in creating such societies, Machia- 
velli is wrong. To the extent that they fail, he is right. The ultimate commentary 
on Tke Prince is not in logic or morality, but in experience and history. Machia- 
velli laid bare the springs of human motivation with consummate and ruthless 
insight. It is hard to tell, in reading him, whether we shudder more when he 
tells the truth about human conduct, or more when he distorts the truth. He 
has, unwittingly perhaps, rendered a service to mankind by pointing out the 
aby-smal depth of demoralization and bestiality into which men will sink for 
the sake of power. The twentieth century, in particular, has witnessed crimes of 
mass murder and genocide on a scale of which even Machiavelli, with all his 
interest in neces.sary, skillful, even elegant crimes, could never have dreamed. 
Our age is not one of facile optimism, and a balance will have to be struck be¬ 
tween Machiavelli’s pessimism about human nature and overconfident optimism, 
if an adequate approach to the theory and practice of politics is to be discovered. 


MACH/AVELLJ 

The Prince * 


1, Constant Readiness for War 

A prince should therefore have no other 
aim or thought, nor take up any other thing 
for his study, but war and its organisation 
and discipline, for that is the only art that 
is necessary to one who commands, and it 
is of such virtue that it not only maintains 
those who are born princes, but often en¬ 
ables men of private fortune to attain to 
that rank. And one sees, on the other hand, 
that when princes think more of luxury 
than of arms, they lose their state. The chief 
cause of the loss of states, is the contempt 
of this art, and the way to acquire them 
is to be well versed in the same. 

♦ From NiccoIA Machiavelli, Tke Prince 
(ISIS). Modem Library Edition. By permission 
of Random House, Inc. 


Francesco Sforza, through being well 
armed, became, from private status, Duke 
of Milan; his sons, through wishing to avoid 
the fatigue and hardship of war, from dukes 
became private persons. For among other 
evils caused by being disarmed, it renders 
you contemptible; which is one of those 
disgraceful things which a prince must guard 
against, as will be explained later. Because 
there is no comparison whatever between 
an armed and a disarmed man; it is not 
reasonable to suppose that one who is armed 
will obey willingly one who is unarmed; 
or that any unarmed man will remain safe 
among armed servants. For one being dis¬ 
dainful and the other suspicious, it is not 
possible for them to act well together. And 
therefore a prince who is ignorant of mili¬ 
tary matters, besides the other misfortunes- 
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already mentioned, cannot be esteemed by 
his soldiers, nor have confidence in them. 

He ought, therefore, never to let his 
thoughts stray from the exercise of war; 
and in peace he ought to practise it more 
than in war, which he can do in two ways: 
by,action and by study. As to action, he 
must, besides keeping his men well disci¬ 
plined and exercised, engage continually in 
hunting, and thus accustom his body to 
hardships; and meanwhile learn the nature 
of the land, how steep the mountains are, 
how the valleys debouch, where the plains 
lie, and understand the nature of rivers and 
swamps. To all this he should devote great 
attention. This knowledge is useful in two 
ways. In the first place, one learns to know 
one's country, and can the better see how 
to defend it. Then by means of the knowl¬ 
edge and experience gained in one locality, 
one can easily understand any other that it 
may be necessary to observe; for the hills 
and valleys, plains and rivers of Tuscany, 
for instance, have a certain resemblance to 
those of other provinces, so that from a 
knowledge of the country in one province 
one can easily arrive at a knowledge of 
others. And that prince who is lacking in 
this skill is wanting in the first essentials of 
a leader; for it is this which teaches how 
to find the enemy, take up quarters, lead 
armies, plan battles and lay siege to towns 
with advantage. 

Philopoemen, prince of the Achaei, among 
other praises bestowed on him by writers, 
is lauded because in times of peace he 
thought of nothing but the methods of war 
fare, and when he was in the country with 
his friends, he often stopped and asked 
them: If the enemy were on that hill and 
we found ourselves here with our army, 
which of us would have the advantage? 
How could we safely approach him main¬ 
taining our order? If we wished to retire, 
what ought we to do? If they retired, how 
should we follow them? And he put before 
them as they went along all the contingen¬ 
cies that might happen to an anny, heard 
their opinion, gave his own, fortifying it 
by argument; so that thanks to these con¬ 


stant reflections there could never happen 
any incident when actually leading his ar¬ 
mies for which he was not prepared. 

But as to exercise for the mind, the 
prince ought to read history and study the 
actions of eminent men, see how they acted 
in warfare, examine the causes of their vic¬ 
tories and defeats in order to imitate the 
former and avoid the latter, and above all, 
do as some men have done in the past, who 
have imitated some one, who has been much 
praised and glorified, and have always kept 
his deeds and actions before them, as they 
say Alexander the Great imitated Achilles, 
Cssar Alexander, and Scipio Cyrus. And 
whoever reads the Ufe of Cyrus written by 
Xenophon, will perceive in the life of Scipio 
how gloriously he imitated the former, and 
how, in chastity, affability, humanity, and 
liberality Scipio conformed to those quali¬ 
ties of Cyrus as described by Xenophon. 

A wise prince should follow similar meth¬ 
ods and never remain idle in peaceful times, 
but industriously make good use of them, 
so that when* fortune changes she may find 
him prepared to resist her blows, and to 
prevail in adversity. 


2. Why Princes Are Praised or 
Blamed 

It now remains to be seen what are the 
methods and rules for a prince as regards 
his subjects and friends. And as I know that 
many have written of this, I fear that my 
writing about it may be deemed presumptu¬ 
ous, differing as I do, especially in this mat¬ 
ter, from the opinions of others. But my in¬ 
tention being to write something of use to 
those who understand, it appears to me 
more proper to go to the real truth of the 
matter than to its imagination; and many 
have imagined republics and principalities 
which have never been seen or known to 
exist in reality; for how we live is so far 
removed from how we ought to live, that 
he who abandons what is done for what 
ought to be done, will rather learn to bring 
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about his own ruin than bis preservation. 

A man who wishes to make a profession of 
goodness in everything must necessarily 
come to grief among so many who are not 
good. Therefore it is necessary for a prince, 
who wishes to maintain himself, to learn 
how not to be good, and to use this knowl¬ 
edge and not use it, according to the neces¬ 
sity of the case. 

Leaving on one side, then, those things 
which concern only an imaginary prince, 
and speaking of those that are real, I state 
that all men, and especially princes, who 
are placed at a greater height, are reputed 
for certain qualities which bring them either 
praise or blame. Thus one is considered 
liberal, another misero or miserly (using 
a Tuscan term, seeing that avaro with us 
still means one who is rapaciously acquisi¬ 
tive and misero one who makes grudging 
use of his own); one a free giver, another 
rapacious; one cruel, another merciful; one 
a breaker of his word, another trustworthy; 
one effeminate and pusillanimous, another 
fierce and high-spirited; one humane, 
another haughty; one lascivious, another 
chaste; one frank, another astute; one hard, 
another easy; one serious, another frivo¬ 
lous; one religious, another an unbeliever, 
and so on. I know that every one will ad¬ 
mit that it would be highly praiseworthy in 
a prince to possess all the above-named 
qualities that are reputed good, but as they 
cannot all be possessed or observed, human 
conditions not permitting of it, it is neces¬ 
sary that he should be prudent enough to 
avoid scandal of those vices which would 
lo.se him the state, and guard himself if pos¬ 
sible against those which will not lose it 
him, but if not able to, he can indulge them 
with less scruple. And yet he must not mind 
incurring the scandal of those vices, with¬ 
out which it would be difficult to save the 
state, for if one considers well, it will be 
found that some things which seem vir¬ 
tues would, if followed, lead to one’s ruin, 
and some others which appear vices re¬ 
sult in one’s greater security and well¬ 
being. 


J. Liberality and NiggardUness 

Beginning now with the first qualities 
above named, I say that it would be well to 
be considered liberal; nevertheless liberality 
such as the world understands it will injure 
you, because if used virtuously and in the 
proper way, it will not be known, and you 
will incur the disgrace of the contrary vice. 
But one who wishes to obtain the reputation 
of liberality among men, must not omit 
every kind of sumptuous display, and to 
such an extent that a prince of this character 
will consume by such means all his re¬ 
sources, and will be at last compelled, if he 
wishes to maintain his name for liberality, 
to impose heavy taxes on his people, become 
extortionate, and do everything possible to 
obtain money. This will make his subjects 
begin to hate him, and he will be little es¬ 
teemed being poor, so that having by this 
liberality injured many and benefited but 
few, he will feel the first little disturbance 
and be endangered by every peril. If he rec¬ 
ognises this and wishes to change his sys¬ 
tem, he incurs at once the charge of nig¬ 
gardliness. 

A prince, therefore, not being able to ex¬ 
ercise this virtue of liberality without risk 
if it be known, must not, if he be prudent, 
object to be called miserly. In course of 
time he will be thought more liberal, when 
it is seen that by his parsimony his revenue 
is sufficient, that he can defend himself 
against those who make war on him, and 
undertake enterprises without burdening his 
people, so that he is really liber^ to all 
those from whom he does not take, who are 
infinite in number, and niggardly to aU to 
whom he does not give, who are few. In our 
times we have seen nothing great done ex¬ 
cept by those who have been esteemed nig¬ 
gardly; the others have all been ruined. 
Pope Julius II, although he had made use 
of a reputation for liberality m order to at¬ 
tain the papacy, did not seek to retain it 
afterw^ards, so that be might be able to wage 
war. The present King of France has car¬ 
ried on so many wars without imposing an 
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extraordinary tax, because his extra expenses 
were covered by the parsimony he had so 
long practised. The present King of Spain, 
if he had been thought liberal, would not 
have engaged in and been successful in so 
many enterprises. 

For these reasons a prince must care little 
for the reputation of being a miser, if he 
wishes to avoid robbing his subjects, if he 
wishes to be able to defend himself, to avoid 
becoming poor and contemptible, and not 
to be forced to become rapacious; this nig¬ 
gardliness is one of those vices which en¬ 
able him to reign. If it is said that Caesar 
attained the empire through liberality, and 
that many others have reached the highest 
positions through being liberal or being 
thought so, I w’ould reply that you are either 
a prince already or else on the way to be¬ 
come one. In the first case, this liberality 
is harmful; in the second, it is certainly 
necessary to be considered liberal. Ciesar 
was one of those who wished to attain the 
mastery over Rome, but if after attaining 
it he had lived and had not moderated his 
expenses, he would have destroyed that em¬ 
pire. And should any one reply that there 
have been many princes, who have done 
great things with their armies, who have 
been thought extremely liberal, I would 
answer by saying that the prince may either 
spend his own wealth and that of his sub¬ 
jects or the wealth of others. In the first 
case he must be sparing, but for the rest 
he must not neglect to be very liberal. The 
liberality is very necessary to a prince who 
marches with his armies, and lives by 
plunder, sack and ransom, and is dealing 
with the wealth of others, for without it he 
would not be followed by his soldiers. And 
you may be very generous indeed with what 
is not the property of yourself or your sub¬ 
jects, as were Cyrus, Cassar, and Alexander; 
for spending the wealth of others will not 
diminish your reputation, but increase it, 
only spending your own resources will in¬ 
jure you. There is nothing which destroys it¬ 
self so much as liberality, for by using it you 
lose the power of using it, and become either 


poor and despicable, or, to escape poverty, 
rapacious and hated. And of all things that 
a prince must guard against, the most im¬ 
portant are being despicable or hated, and 
liberality will lead you to one or other of 
these conditions. It is, therefore, wiser to 
have the name of a miser, which produces 
disgrace without hatred, than to incur of 
necessity the name of being rapacious, which 
produces both disgrace and hatred. 


4. Cruelty and Clemency: Is It 
Better to Be Loved or Feared? 

Proceeding to the other qualities before 
named, I say that every prince must desire 
to be considered merciful and not cruel. He 
must, however, take care not to misuse this 
mercifulness. Cesare Borgia was considered 
cruel, but his cruelty had brought order to 
the Romagna, united it, and reduced it to 
peace and fealty. If this is considered well, 
it will be seen that he was really much more 
merciful than the Florentine people, who, 
to avoid the name of cruelty, allowed Pis- 
toia to be destroyed. A prince, therefore, 
must not mind incurring the charge of cru¬ 
elty for the purpose of keeping his subjects 
united and faithful; for, with a very few 
examples, he will be more merciful than 
those who, from excess of tenderness, al¬ 
low disorders to arise, from whence spring 
bloodshed and rapine; for these as a rule 
injure the whole community, while the 
executions carried out by the prince injure 
only individuals. And of all princes, it is 
impossible for a new prince to escape the 
reputation of cruelty, new states being al¬ 
ways full of dangers. Wherefore Virgil 
through the mouth of Dido says: 

Res dura, et regni novitas me talia cogunt 

Moliri, et late fines custode tueri. 

Nevertheless, he must be cautious in be¬ 
lieving and acting, and must not be afraid 
of bis own shadow, and must proceed in a 
temperate manner with prudence and hu- 
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manity, so that too much confidence does 
not render him incautious, and too much 
diffidence doe-s not render him intolerant. 

From this arises the question whether it 
is better to be loved more than feared, or 
feared more than loved. The reply is, that 
one ought to be both feared and loved, but 
as it is difficult for the two to go together, 
it is much safer to be feared than loved, if 
one of the two has to be wanting. For it 
may be said of men in general that they are 
ungrateful, voluble, dissemblers, anxious to 
avoid danger, and covetous of gain; as long 
as you benefit them, they are entirely yours: 
they offer you their blood, their goods, their 
life, and their children, as I have before 
said, when the necessity is remote; but when 
it approaches, they revolt. And the prince 
who has relied solely on their words, with¬ 
out making other preparations, is ruined; 
for the friendship which is gained by pur¬ 
chase and not through grandeur and nobility 
of spirit is bought but not secured, and at 
a pinch is not to be cxt)ended in your 
service. And men have less scruple in offend¬ 
ing one who makes him.self loved than one 
who makes himself feared; for love is held 
by a chain of obligation which, men being 
selfish, is broken whenever it serves their 
purpose; but fear is maintained by a dread 
of punishment which never fails. 

Still, a prince should make himself feared 
in such a way that if he does not gain love, 
he at any rate avoids hatred; for fear and 
the absence of hatred may well go together, 
and will be alw'ays attained by one who ab¬ 
stains from interfering with the property of 
his citizens and subjects or with their 
women. And when he is obliged to take the 
life of any one, let him do so when there is 
a proper justification and manifest reason 
for it; but above all he must abstain from 
taking the property of others, for men for¬ 
get more easily the death of their father 
than the loss of their patrimony Then also 
pretexts for seizing property are never want¬ 
ing, and one who begins to live by rapine 
will always find some reason for taking the 
goods of others, whereas causes for taking 
life are rarer and more fleeting. 


But when the prince is with his array and 
has a large number of soldiers under his con¬ 
trol, then it is extremely necessary that he 
should not mind being thought cruel; for 
without this reputation he could not keep 
an army united or disposed to any duty. 
Among the noteworthy actions of Hannibal 
is numbered this, that although he had an 
enormous army, composed of men of all 
nations and fighting in foreign countries, 
there never arose any dissension either 
among them or against the prince, either in 
good fortune or in bad. This could not be 
due to anything but his inhuman cruelty, 
which together with his infinite other vir¬ 
tues, made him always venerated and ter¬ 
rible in the sight of his soldiers, and with¬ 
out it his other virtues would not have suf¬ 
ficed to produce that effect. Thoughtless 
writers admire on the one hand his ac¬ 
tions, and on the other blame the principal 
cause of them. 

And that it is true that his other virtues 
would not have sufficed may be seen from 
the case of Scipio (famous not only in re¬ 
gard to his own times, but all times of 
which memory remains), whose armies re¬ 
belled against him in Spain, which arose 
from nothing but his excessive kindness, 
which allowed more licence to the soldiers 
than was consonant with military discipline. 
He was reproached with this in the senate 
by Fabius Maximus, who called him a cor¬ 
rupter of the Roman militia. Locri having 
been destroyed by one of Scipio’s officers 
was not revenged by him, nor was the in¬ 
solence of that officer punished, simply by 
reason of his easy nature; so much so, that 
some one wishing to excuse him in the 
senate, said that there were many men who 
knew rather how not to err, than how to 
correct the errors of others. This disposi¬ 
tion would in time have tarnished the fame 
and glory of Scipio had he persevered in it 
under the empire, but living under the rule 
of the senate this harmful quality was not 
only exmeealed but became a glory to him. 

1 conclude, therefore, with regard to being 
feared and loved, that men love at their 
own free will, but fear at the will of the 
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prince, and that a wise prince must rely on 
what is in his power and not on what is in 
the power of others, and he must only con¬ 
trive to avoid incurring hatred, as has been 
explained. 


5. In What Way Princes Must 
Keep Faith 

How laudable it is for a prince to keep 
good faith and live with integrity, and not 
with astuteness, every one knows. Still the 
experience of our times shows those princes 
to have done great things who have had 
little regard for good faith, and have been 
able by astuteness to confuse men's brains, 
and who have ultimately overcome those 
who have made loyalty their foundation. 

You must know, then, that there are two 
methods of fighting, the one by law, the 
other by force: the first method is that of 
men, the second of beasts; but as the first 
method is often insufficient, one must have 
recourse to the second. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary for a prince to know well how to use 
both the beast and the man. This was cov¬ 
ertly taught to rulers by ancient writers, 
who relate how Achilles and many others 
of those ancient princes were given to 
Chiron the centaur to be brought up and 
educated under his discipline. The parable 
of this semi-anhnal, semi-human teacher is 
meant to indicate that a prince must know 
how to use both natures, and that the one 
without the other is not durable. 

A prince being thus obliged to know well 
how to act as a beast must imitate the fox 
and the lion, for the lion cannot protect him¬ 
self from traps, and the fox cannot defend 
himself from wolves. One must therefore be 
a fox to recognise traps, and a lion to 
frighten wolv^. Those that wish to be only 
lions do not understand this. Therefore, a 
prudent ruler ought not to keep faith when 
by so doing it would be against his interest, 
and when the reasons which made him bind 
himself no longer exist. If men were all 
good, this precept would not be a good one; 


but as they are bad, and would not observe 
their faith with you, so you arc not bound 
to keep faith with them. Nor have legiti¬ 
mate grounds ever failed a prince who wished 
to show colourable excuse for the non- 
fulfilment of his promise. Of this one could 
furnish an infinite number of modem exam¬ 
ples, and show how many times p>eace has 
been broken, and how many promises ren¬ 
dered worthless, by the faithlessness of 
princes, and those that have been best able 
to imitate the fox have succeeded best. But 
it is necessar>' to be able to disguise this char¬ 
acter well, and to be a great feigner and 
dissembler; and men are so simple and so 
ready to obey present necessities, that one 
who deceives will always find those who al¬ 
low themselves to be deceived. 

I will only mention one modern instance. 
Alexander VI did nothing else but deceive 
men, he thought of nothing else, and found 
the occasion for it; no man was ever more 
able to give assurances, or affirmed things 
with stronger oaths, and no man observed 
them less; however, he always succeeded in 
his deceptions, as he w^ell knew this aspect 
of things. 

It is not, therefore, necessary for a prince 
to have all the above-named qualities, but 
it is very necessary to seem to have them. 

I would even be bold to say that to possess 
them and always to observe them is danger¬ 
ous, but to appear to possess them is useful. 
Thus it is well to seem merciful, faithful, 
humane, sincere, religious, and also to be 
so; but you must have the mind so dis¬ 
posed that when it is needful to be other¬ 
wise you may be able to change to the op¬ 
posite qualities. And it must be understood 
that a prince, and especially a new prince, 
cannot observe all those things which are 
considered good in men, being often obliged, 
in order to maintain the state, to act against 
faith, against charity, against humanity, and 
against religion. And, therefore, he must 
have a mind disposed to adapt itself accord¬ 
ing to the wind, and as the variations of for¬ 
tune dictate, and, as I %aid before, not de¬ 
viate from what is good, if possible, but 
be able to do evil if constrained. 
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A prince must take great care* that noth* 
ing goes out of his mouth which is not full 
of the above-named five qualities, and, to 
see and hear him, he should seem to be all 
mercy, faith, integrity, humanity, and re¬ 
ligion. And nothing is more necessary than 
to seem to have this last quality, for men in 
general judge more by the eyes than by the 
hands, for every one can see, but very few 
have to feel. Everybody sees what you ap¬ 
pear to be, few feel what you are, and those 
few will not dare to oppose themselves to 
the many, who have the majesty of the state 
to defend them; and in the actions of men, 
and especially of princes, from which there 
is no appeal, the end justifies the means. 
Let a prince therefore aim at conquering 
and maintaining the state, and the means 
will always be judged honourable and 
praised by every one, for the vulgar is al¬ 
ways taken by appearances and the issue 
of the event; and the world consists only 
of the vulgar, and the few who are not vul¬ 
gar are isolated when the many have a 
rallying point in the prince. A certain prince 
of the present time, whom it is well not to 
name, never does anything but preach peace 
and good faith, but he is really a great 
enemy to both, and either of them, had he 
observed them, would have lost him state 
or reputation on many occasions. 


d. Princes Must Avoid Being 
Despised or Hated 

But as I have now spoken of the most 
important of the qualities in question, I 
will now deal briefly and generally with the 
rest. The prince must, as already stated, 
avoid those things which will make him 
hated or despised; and whenever he suc¬ 
ceeds in this, he will have done his part, and 
will find no danger in other vices. He will 
chiefly become hated, as I said, by being 
rapacious, and usurping the property and 
women of his subjects, which he must ab¬ 
stain from doing, and whenever one does 
not attack the property or honour of the 
generality of men, they will live contented; 


and one will only have to combat the ambi¬ 
tion of a few, who can be easily held in 
check in many ways. He is rendered despica¬ 
ble by being thought changeable, frivolous, 
effeminate, timid, and irresolute; which a 
prince must guard against as a rock of dan¬ 
ger, and so contrive that his actions show 
grandeur, spirit, gravity, and fortitude; and 
as to the government of his subjects, let his 
sentence be irrevocable, and let him adhere 
to his decisions so that no one may think of 
deceiving or cozening him. 

The prince who creates such an opinion 
of himself gets a great reputation, and it is 
very difficult to conspire against one who 
has a great reputation, and he will not 
easily be attacked, so long as it is known 
that he is capable and reverenced by his 
subjects. For a prince must have two kinds 
of fear: one internal as regards his subjects, 
one external as regards foreign powers. 
From the latter he can defend himself with 
good arms and good friends, and he will al¬ 
ways have good friends if he has good arms; 
and internal matters will always remain 
quiet, if they are not perturbed by conspir¬ 
acy and there is no disturbance from with¬ 
out; and even if external powers sought to 
attack him, if he has ruled and lived as I 
have described, he will always if he stands 
firm, be able to sustain every shock, as I 
have shown that Nabis the Spartan did. 
But with regard to the subjects, if not acted 
on from outside, it is still to be feared lest 
they conspire in secret, from which the 
prince may guard himself well by avoiding 
hatred and contempt, and keeping the peo¬ 
ple satisfied with him, which it is necessary 
to accomplish, as has been related at length. 
And one of the most potent remedies that 
a prince has against conspiracies, is that of 
not being hated by the mass of the people; 
for whoever conspires always believes that 
he will satisfy the people by the death of 
their prince; but if he thought to offend 
them by doing this, he would fear to engage 
in such an undertaking, for the difficulties 
that conspirators have to meet are infinite. . 
Experience shows that there have been ve^ 
many conspiracies, but few have turned out 
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well, for whoever conspires cannot act alone, 
and cannot find companions except among 
those who are discontented; and as soon as 
you have disclosed your intention to a mal¬ 
content, you give him the means of satisfy¬ 
ing himself, for by revealing it he can hope 
to secure everything he wants; to such an 
extent that seeing a certain gain by doing 
this, and seeing on the other hand only a 
doubtful one and full of danger, he must 
either be a rare friend to you or else a very 
bitter enemy to the prince if he keeps faith 
with you. And to express the matter in a 
few words, I say, that on the side of the 
conspirator there is nothing but fear, jeal¬ 
ousy, suspicion, and dread of punishment 
which frightens him; and on the side of the 
prince there is the majesty of government, 
the laws, the protection of friends and of 
the state which guard him. When to these 
things is added the goodwill of the people, 
it is impossible that any one should have the 
temerity to conspire. For whereas generally 
a conspirator has to fear before the execu¬ 
tion of his plot, in this case, having the 
people for an enemy, he must also fear after 
his crime is accomplished, and thus he is 
not able to hope for any refuge. 

Numberless instances might be given of 
this, but I will content myself with one 
which took place within the memory of our 
fathers. Messer Annibale Bentivogli, Prince 
of Bologna, ancestor of the present Messer 
Annibale, was killed by the Canneschi, who 
conspired against him. He left no relations 
but Messer Giovanni, who was then an in¬ 
fant, but after the murder the people rose 
up and killed all the Canneschi. This arose 
from the popular goodwill that the house 
of Bentivogli enjoyed at .that time, which 
was so great that, as there was nobody left 
after the death of Annibale who could gov¬ 
ern the state, the Bolognese hearing that 
there was one of .the Bentivogli family in 
Florence, who had till then been thought 
the son of a blacksmith, came to fetch him 
and gave him the government of the dty. 
and it was governed by him until Messer 
Giovanni was old enough to assume the gov¬ 
ernment. 


I conclude, therefore, that a prince need 
trouble little about conspiracies when the 
people are well disposed, but when they are 
hostile and hold him in hatred, then he must 
fear everything and everybody. Well-ordered 
states and wise princes have studied dili¬ 
gently not to drive the nobles to despera¬ 
tion, and to satisfy the populace and keep 
it contented, for this is one of the most im¬ 
portant matters that a prince has to deal 
with. 

Among the kingdoms that are well ordered 
and governed in our time is France, and 
there we find numberless good institutions 
on which depend the liberty and security of 
the king; of these the chief is the parliament 
and its authority, because he who estab¬ 
lished that kingdom, knowing the ambition 
and insolence of the great nobles, deemed 
it necessary to have a bit in their mouths to 
check them. And knowing on the other hand 
the hatred of the mass of the people against 
the great, based on fear, and wishing to 
secure them, he did not wish to make this 
the special care of the king, to relieve him 
of the dissatisfaction that he might incur 
among the nobles by favouring the people, 
and among the people by favouring the 
nobles. He therefore established a third 
judge that, without direct charge of the 
king, kept in check the great and favoured 
the lesser people. Nor could any better or 
more prudent measure have been adopted, 
nor better precaution for the safety of the 
king and the kingdom. From which another 
notable rule can be drawn, that princes 
should let the carrying out of unpopular 
duties devolve on others, and bestow favours 
themselves. I conclude again by saying that 
a prince must esteem his nobles, but not 
make himself hated by the populace. 

7. The Usefulness of Fortresses 

Some princes, in order to hold their pos¬ 
sessions securely, have disarmed their citi¬ 
zens, some others have kept their subject 
lands divided into parts, others- have fo¬ 
mented enmities against themselves, others 
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have endeavoured to win over those whom 
they suspected at the commencement of 
their rule: some have constructed fortresses, 
others have cast them down and destroyed 
them. And although one cannot pronounce 
a definite judgment as to these things with¬ 
out going into the particulars of the state 
to which such a deliberation is to be ap¬ 
plied, still I will speak in such a general way 
as the matter will permit. 

A new prince has never been known to 
disarm his subjects, on the contrary, when 
he has found them disarmed he has always 
armed them, for by arming them these arms 
become your own, those that you suspected 
become faithful and those that were faith¬ 
ful remain so, and from being merely sub¬ 
jects become your partisans. And since all 
the subjects cannot be armed, when you 
give the privilege o? -arms to some, you can 
deal more safely with the others; and this 
different treatment that they recognise ren¬ 
ders your men more obliged to you. The 
others will excuse you, judging that those 
have necessarily greater merit \^ho have 
greater danger and heavier duties. But when 
you disarm them, you commence to offend 
them and show that you distrust them 
either through cowardice or lack of conff- 
dence, and both of these opinions generate 
hatred against you. And as you cannot re¬ 
main unarmed, you are obliged to resort to 
a mercenary militia, of which wc have al¬ 
ready stated the value; and even if it were 
good it cannot be sufficient in number to dc- 
fena you against powerful enemies and sus¬ 
pected subjects, Therefo|re, as I have said, 
a new prince in a new dominion always has 
his subjects armed. History is full of such 
examples. 

But when a prince acquires a new state 
as an addition to his old one, then it is 
necessary to disarm that state, except those 
who in acquiring it have sided with you; 
and even these one must, when time and 
opportunity serve, render weak and effem¬ 
inate, and arrange things so that all the 
arms of the new state are in the hands of. 
your soldiers who live near you in your old 
state. 


Our forefathers and those who were es¬ 
teemed wise used to say that it was neces¬ 
sary to hold Pistoia by means of factions 
and Pisa with fortresses, and for this pur¬ 
pose they fomented differences in some of 
their subject towns in order to possess them 
more easily. In those days when there was 
a balance of power in Italy, this was doubt¬ 
less well done, but does not seem to me to 
be a good precept for the present time, for 
I do not believe that the divisions thus cre¬ 
ated ever do any good; on the contrary it 
is certain that when the enemy approaches, 
the cities thus divided will be at once lost, 
for the weaker faction will always side with 
the enemy and the other will not be able to 
stand. 

The Venetians, actuated, I believe, by the 
aforesaid motives, fomented the Guelf and 
Ghibelline factions in the cities subject to 
them, and although they never allowed them 
to come to bloodshed, they yet encouraged 
these differences among them, so that the 
citizens, being occupied in their own quar¬ 
rels, might not act against them. This, how¬ 
ever, did not avail them anything, as was 
seen when, after the defeat of Vaila, a part 
of those subjects immediately took cour¬ 
age and seized the whole state. Such meth¬ 
ods, besides, argue weakness in a prince^ 
for in a strong government such dissensions 
will never be permitted. They are profitable 
only in time of peace, as by such pieans it 
is easy to manage one’s subjects, but when 
it comes to war, the fallacy of such a policy 
is at once shown. 

Without doubt princes become great when 
they overcome difficulties and opposition, 
and therefore fortune, especially when it 
wants to render a new prince great, who 
has greater need of gaining a great reputa¬ 
tion than a hereditary prince, raises up ene¬ 
mies and compels him to undertake wars 
against them, so that he may have cause 
to overcome them, and thus climb up higher 
by moans of that ladder which his ene¬ 
mies have brought him. There are many 
who think therefore that a wise prince 
ought, when he has the chance, to foment 
astutely some enmity, so that by supr 
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pressing it he will augment his greatness. 

Princes, and especially new ones, have 
found more faith and more usefulness in 
those men, whom at the beginning of their 
power they regarded with suspicion, than in 
those they at first confided in. Pandolfo Pe- 
trucci, Prince of Siena, governed his state 
more by those whom he suspected than by 
others. But of this we cannot speak at large, 
as it strays from the subject; I will merely 
say that these men who at the beginning of 
a new government were enemies, if they are 
of a kind to need support to maintain their 
position, can be very easily gained by the 
prince, and they are the more compelled to 
serve him faithfully as they know they must 
by their deeds cancel the bad opinion previ¬ 
ously held of them, and thus the prince will 
always derive greater help from them than 
from those who, serving him with greater 
security, neglect his interests. 

And as the matter requires it, I will not 
omit to remind a prince who has newly 
taken a state with the secret help of its in¬ 
habitants, that he must consider well the 
motives that have induced those who have 
favoured him to do so, and if it is not nat¬ 
ural affection for him, but only because they 
were not contented with the state as it was, 
he will have great trouble and difficulty in 
maintaining their friendship, because it will 
be impossible for him to content them. And 
on well exa4«iining the cause of this in the 
examples drawn from ancient and modem 
times it will be seen that it is much easier 
to gain the friendship of those men who 
were contented with the previous condition 
and were therefore at hrst enemies, than 
that those who not being contented, became 
his friends and helped him to occupy it. 

It has been the custom of princes in order 
to be able to hold their state securely, to 
erect fortresses, as a bridle and bit to those 
who have designs against them, and in or¬ 
der to have a secure refuge against a sud¬ 
den assault. I approve this method, because 
it was anciently used. Nevertheless, Messer 
Niccol6 Vitelli has been seen in our own 
time to destroy two fortresses in CitUi 
di Gastello in order to keep that state. 


Guid*Ubaldo, Duke of Urbino, on returning 
to his dominions from which he had been 
driven by Cesare Borgia, razed to their 
foundations all the fortresses of that prov¬ 
ince, and considered that without them it 
would be more difficult for him to lose the 
state again. The Bentivogli, in returning to 
Bologna, took similar measures. Therefore 
fortresses may or may not be useful accord¬ 
ing to the times; if they do good in one way, 
they do harm in another. The question may 
be discussed thus: a prince who fears his 
own people more than foreigners ought to 
build fortresses, but he who has greater fear 
of foreigners than of his own people ought 
to do without them. The castle of Milan 
built by Francesco Sforza has given and 
will give more trouble to the house of Sforza 
than any other disorder in that state. There¬ 
fore the best fortress is to be found in the 
love of the people, for although you may 
have fortresses they will not save you if you 
are hated by the people. When once the peo¬ 
ple have taken arms against you, there will 
never be lacking foreigners to assist them. 
In our times we do not see that they have 
profited any ruler, except the Countess of 
Forli on the death of her consort Count 
Girolamo, for she was thus enabled to es¬ 
cape the popular rising and await help from 
Milan and recover the state; the circum¬ 
stances being then such that no foreigner 
could assist the people. But afterwards they 
were of little use to her when Cesare Borgia 
attacked her and the people being hostile 
to her allied themselves with the foreigner. 
So that then and before it would have been 
safer for her not to have been hated by 
the people than to have had the fortresses. 
Having considered these things 1 would 
therefore praise the one who erects for¬ 
tresses and the one who does not, and would 
blame any one who, trusting in them, recks 
little of being hated by his people. 

8, How Princes Gain Reputation 

Nothing causes a prince to be so much 
esteemed as great enterprises and giving 
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proof of prowess. We have in our own day 
Ferdinand, King of Aragon, the present 
King of Spain. He may almost be termed 
a new prince, because from a weak king he 
has become for fame and gloiy the first 
king in Christendom, and if you regard his 
actions you will hnd them all very great and 
some of them extraordinary. At the be¬ 
ginning of his reign he assailed Granada, 
and that enterprise was the foundation of 
his state. At first he did it at his leisure and 
without fear of being interfered with; he 
kept the minds of the barons of Castile oc¬ 
cupied in this enterprise, so that thinking 
only of that war they did not think of mak¬ 
ing innovations, and he thus acquired repu¬ 
tation and power over them without their 
being aware of it. He was able with the 
money of the Church and the people to 
maintain his armies, and by that long war 
to lay the foundations of his military power, 
which afterwards has made him famous. 
Besides this, to be able to undertake greater 
enterprises, and always under the pretext 
of religion, he had recourse to a pious cru¬ 
elty, driving out the Moors from his king¬ 
dom and despoiling them. No more miser¬ 
able or unusual example can be found. He 
also attacked Africa under the same pretext, 
undertook his Italian enterprise, and has 
lately attacked France; so that he has con¬ 
tinually contrived great things, which have 
kept his subjects* minds uncertain and as¬ 
tonished, and occupied in watching their 
result. And these actions have arisen one out 
of the other, so that they have left no time 
for men to settle down and act against him. 

It is also very profitable for a prince to 
give some outstanding example of his great¬ 
ness in the internal administration, like those 
related of Messer Bemabb of Milan. When 
it happens that some one does something ex¬ 
traordinary, either good or evil, in civil life, 
he must find such means of rewarding or 
punishing him which will be much talked 
about. And above all a prince must endeav¬ 
our in every action to obtain fame for 
being great and excellent. 

A prince is further esteemed when he is 
a true friend or a true enemy, when, that», 


he declares himself without reserve in fa¬ 
vour of some one or against another. This 
policy is always more useful than remaining 
neutral. For if two neighbouring powers 
come to blows, they are either such that if 
one wins, you will have to fear the victor, 
or else not. In either of these two cases it 
will be better for you to declare yourself 
openly and make war, because in the first 
case if you do not declare yourself, you will 
fall a prey to the victor, to the pleasure and 
satisfaction of the one who has been de¬ 
feated, and you will have no reason nor 
anything to defend you and nobody to re¬ 
ceive you. For, whoever wins will not desire 
friends whom he suspects and who do not 
help him when in trouble, and whoever loses 
will not receive you as you did not take up 
arms to venture yourself in his cause. 

Antiochus went to Greece, being sent by 
the ^tolians to expel the Romans. He sent 
orators to the Achaeians who were friends 
of the Romans to encourage them to remain 
neutral; on the other hand the Romans per¬ 
suaded them to take up arms on their side. 
The matter was brought before the council 
of the Achaeians for deliberation, where 
the ambassador of Antiochus sought to per¬ 
suade them to remain neutral, to which the 
Roman ambassador replied: **As to what is 
said that it is best and most useful for your 
state not to meddle in our war, nothing is 
further from the truth; for if you do not 
meddle in it you will become, without any 
favour or any reputation, the prize of the 
victor.” 

And it will always happen that the one 
who is not your friend will want you to re¬ 
main neutral, and the one who is your friend 
will require you to declare yourself by tak¬ 
ing arms. Irresolute princes, to avoid pres¬ 
ent dangers, usually follow the way of neu¬ 
trality and are mostly ruined by it. But 
when the prince declares himself frankly in 
favour of one side, if the one to whom you 
adhere conquers, even if he is powerftil and 
you remain at his discretion, he is under an 
obligation to you and friendship has been 
establiriied, and men are never so dishonest 
as to oppress you with such a patent ingrati- 
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tude. Moreover, victories are never so pros¬ 
perous that the victor does not need to 
have some scruples, especially as to justice. 
But if your ally loses, you are sheltered by 
him. and so long as he can. he will assist 
you: you become the companion of a for¬ 
tune which may rise again. In the second 
case, when those who fight are such that you 
have nothing to fear from the victor, it is 
still more prudent on your part to adhere 
to one; for you go to the ruin of one with 
the help of him who ought to save him if he 
were wise, and if he conquers he rests at 
your discretion, and it is impossible that 
he should not conquer with your help. 

And here it should be noted that a prince 
ought never to make common cause with 
one more powerful than himself to injure 
another, unless necessity forces him to it. 
as before said; for if he wins you rest in his 
power, and princes must avoid as much as 
possible being under the will and pleasure 
of others. The Venetians united with France 
against the Duke of Milan, although they 
could have avoided that alliance, and from 
it resulted their own ruin. But when one 
cannot avoid it, as happened in the case of 
the Florentines when the Pope and Spain 
went with ^heir armies to attack Lombardy, 
then the prince ought to join for the above 
reasons. Let no state believe that it can 


always follow a safe policy, rather let it 
think that all are doubtful. This is found in 
the nature of things, that one never tries to 
avoid one difficulty without running into 
another, but prudence consists in being able 
to know the nature of the difficulties, and 
taking the least harmful as good. 

A prince must also show himself a lover 
of merit, give preferment to the able, and 
honour those who excel in every art. More¬ 
over he must encourage his citizens to fol¬ 
low their callings quietly, whether in com¬ 
merce, or agriculture, or any other trade 
that men follow, so that this one shall 
not refrain from improving his possessions 
through fear that they may be taken from 
him, and that one from starting a trade for 
fear of taxes; but he should offer rewards to 
whoever does these things, and to whoever 
seeks in any way to improve his city or 
state. Besides this, he ought, at convenient 
seasons of the year, to keep the people oc¬ 
cupied with festivals and shows; and as 
ever>^ city is divided either into guilds or 
into classes, he ought to pay attention to all 
these groups, mingle with them from time 
to time, and give them an example of his 
humanity and munificence, always uphold¬ 
ing, however, the majesty of his dignity, 
which must never be allowed to fail in any¬ 
thing whatever. 



CHAPTER 


THE PROTESTANT 
REFORMATION 


R enaissance and Reformation are inextricably interwoven with the birth 
and growth of the modern national state. In the field of secular thought and 
experience, the Renaissance brought about the rediscovery of the ancient world 
and witnessed the immense broadening of man’s horizon through the discovery 
of the New World. In the field of religious thought and experience, the Renais¬ 
sance opened the gates to a new religious world through the Protestant Re¬ 
formation. 

The first leaders of the Reformation denied any revolutionary intentions 
and merely claimed to return to the early sources of Christianity, faith and the 
Scriptures. In this sense, Protestantism was a part of the general process of re¬ 
birth, the religious aspect of the Renaissance. In the fifteenth century, the con¬ 
ciliar movement had attempted to reform the church from within but failed. 
Yet in its very failure it had revived the important conception of the congre¬ 
gational character of church authority, with its corollary that office was in the 
nature of a trusteeship rather than an inalienable power. When reform from 
within failed, revolution from without took its place. 

Prior to the thirteenth century, as long as the church had to withstand the 
attacks of critics who did not take any religion seriously, it was able to win 
easily, either by disregarding its critics, by trying to persuade them, or by burn¬ 
ing them alive on the stake. The strength of reform movements from the thir¬ 
teenth century on lay in the fact that the critics of Rome were passionately 
religious. They assailed the papacy for having lost the original ideals of the 
Christian faith and for having become corrupted by the worldly ambitions of 
lust, wealth, and power. For three centuries, therefore, the reform movements 
within the church had to be held down by all sorts of compulsion and kept in 
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isolation; in the end, the pressure for unity within the church proved stronger 
than the forces for reform. 

In the sixteenth century, however, the reformist tendencies—now driven 
into revolution by the obstinacy of the church—were more successful because 
they were allied with other social forces of the time. In particular, wherever 
Protestant Reform, as in Northern Germany, England, Scandinavia, w^as associ¬ 
ated with monarchy, the strongest power of the age, its victory was never in 
question. Where, on the other hand, Protestantism was not favored by royal 
encouragement, as in France, it was unlikely to succeed. Nowhere was the 
issue purely religious; in all countries it was mixed with political, dynastic, 
economic, and diplomatic considerations. Although the age of the Reformation 
itself was truly religious, religion was readily used by unscrupulous persons to 
cloak less lofty aspirations. 

From the viewpoint of the expansion of political liberty, the first Protestant 
church, Lutheranism, had little effect, either in Germany or elsew^here. Martin 
Luther (1483-1546) stressed the inner aspects of religious experience, faith 
rather than good works: ^'Faith alone is the righteousness of a Christian and the 
fulfilling of all the commandments” {Treatise on Christian Liberty, 1520). 
Luther argued that liberty is in the conscience and spirit of man, and has no 
relation to his political or social condition, for *‘that is making Christian liberty 
an utterly carnal thing.” His ideas on government and the relations of rulers and 
ruled were most clearly and systematically expressed in his Secular Authority: 
To What Extent It Should Be Obeyed (1523). Luther emphasized that govern¬ 
ment is ordained by God, and that the subjects must obey their rulers, even 
though their rule be unjust or cruel. His profound pessimism about men in 
all stations—rulers or ruled—was reflected in his statement that ‘‘the world is 
too wicked, and does not deserve to have many wise and pious princes. Frogs 
need storks.” 

In his assertion of the equality of all Christians as Christians he was of 
revolutionary import, and his doctrine of the priesthood of all Christians con¬ 
tained possibilities that were more fully exploited later on in England, Scotland, 
and North America. Though he defended the highly unorthodox view that belief 
or unbelief is a matter of one^s conscience, that faith is an act and expression of 
freedom, and that it cannot be imposed by force, the bold break with Rome was 
not accompanied in Luther or Lutheranism by any parallel social or political 
philosophy. On the contrary, Luther^s religious radicalism was matched by 
extreme conservatism in social and political affairs. Supported by the absolutist 
princes of Northern Germany, Luther stressed the duty of the subject to obey 
the commands of his king. 

Shortly after Luther published his revolutionary religious theses, German 
peasants—driven by social and political oppression, and translating loo quickly 
the Lutheran ideals of Christian equality from theological into practical terms 
—began to rebel. This rebellion of 1525 was the only genuine popular revolution 
in German history, and the subsequent history of the CJerman people might 
have been different if the rebellion had succeeded at least in part. Luther 
instigated the princes to take the sternest measures, including wholesale blood- 
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shed, against the “jnad dogs,” “scoundrels,” and “swine”—as he called the 
rebelling peasants. 

Thus for practical purposes Lutheranism evolved into a faithful ally of 
political absolutism. Its most serious effect on the German people was to 
strengthen their fatal habit of nourishing ideals of freedom in the realm of the 
spirit but of submitting without question to the authority of the state in prac¬ 
tical affairs. Luther himself was fully aware that princes are “usually the 
greatest fools or scoundrels on earth”; yet he insisted on the duty of subjects 
to obey such impious princes, because, he said, the rest of the worlfl is wicked, 
too, and does not deserve virtuous rulers. Luther added to his strong respect for 
the state an equally passionate feeling of German nationalism and even racial¬ 
ism ; thus he became—the only Protestant leader to have such progeny—one of 
the spiritual ancestors of Prussian statism and German Nazism. 

After Luther’s death, the Religious Peace of Augsburg (ISSS) settled the 
problem of religious division in the German states by the principle of cuius regio 
eius religio, according to which the ruler of the country determined the religion 
of its inhabitants. This principle was more liberal than the medieval method of 
imposing uniformity of belief from which there was no escape, because under 
the policy of the Peace of Augsburg, religious dissidents were free to adhere to 
their religion, provided they emigrated.' 

No doubt emigration was less harsh than the stake; yet by accepting such 
a principle Germany lost a vital opportunity of learning toleration. In Holland, 
England, and North America toleration of religious minorities preceded that of 
political opposition, and the tradition of liberalism in the English-speaking 
countries in particular cannot be understood apart from the tradition of religious 
nonconformity. Frederick the Great referred to himself in his Political Testa¬ 
ment as the “Pope of the Lutherans,” and until 1918 the rulers of Protestant' 
states in Germany were simultaneously the supreme bishops of their state 
churches Thus, instead of one religious authoritarianism, (iermany had two 
after the Reformation. Yet by the fact of establishing itself as the first Reform 
church independent of Rome, Lutheranism encouraged the formation of inde¬ 
pendent churches elsewhere. As more churches came into existence, increased 
mutual toleration was inevitable; the relative power of each religion or sect 
declined in proportion to the growing number of all. 

As long as Protestantism was mainly Lutheran, it made little headway in 
France. But there was a vigorous tradition of anticlericalism and antipapalism 
in France from the Middle Ages on, and the sense of urgent change grew stronger 
in the sixteenth century. Protestantism became a national force in France, with 
an intellectual character of its own, after the appearance of a French leader, 
John Calvin (1509-1564). In 1534 Calvin, forced to leave France for religious 
reasons, went to Switzerland, where Protestantism had spread rapidly. In 1536 
he wrote the Institutes of the Christian Religion, his principal work and still the 
chief source of Calvinist doctrine. With only a few short interruptions, he stayed 
in Switzerland for the rest of his life; he governed Geneva from 1536 to 1538, 
and again from 1541 to 1564, the year of his death. His regime was one of ruth- 
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less terror. Though Calvin’s theological doctrines did not differ substantially 
from those of Luther, his impact on history did. Calvinism spread to France. 
Holland, Scotland, and the English colonies in North America. 

Unlike Luther, Calvin admitted—^in exceptional cases only, to be sure— 
the right of resistance to tyrannical rulers, provided that resistance was in the 
hands of magistrates and organized estates, rather than lawless mobs, or in the 
hands of a secular savior selected by God to deliver the people from tyranny. In 
the total doctrine of Calvin, the stress was more on obedience than on resistance. 
Yet the circumstances of persecution in France and Holland in particular drove 
Calvinists into active resistance. In Holland, Calvinism was allied with the na¬ 
tional movement of liberation from Spain, and in the end it won over the ma¬ 
jority of the nation. In France, the monarchy needed the friendship of the pa¬ 
pacy against the Habsburgs in the struggle for Italy, and, domestically, the 
strongly centralizing tendencies of the newly developing national state were op¬ 
posed to the Calvinist demands for local autonomy. Calvinism was thus put in a 
position in which it could be easily attacked by its opponents as antinational. A 
considerable proportion of the French aristocracy, perhaps one third, sympa¬ 
thized with the Protestant cause, and regional, provincial issues were also 
dragged into religious controversy. 

Passion ran high on both sides. Shortly after the “War of Religion” had 
broken out in France (it lasted, with interruptions, from 1562 to 1593), the 
Huguenots invited German and English troops to aid them in the civil war. 
Foreign intervention in civil war is particularly odious if unsuccessful—and the 
Huguenots lost. On its side, the royalist, nationalist. Catholic party acted with 
more ruthlessness against its opponents than was customary in French life, and 
it is doubtful whether the Revolution of 1789, another “war of religion,” wit¬ 
nessed as much brutality as the War of Religion in the sixteenth century. 

The anti-Protestant frenzy, carefully nursed, with the blessing of Rome, 
by the royalist-Catholic party, came to a climax in the Massacre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew (August 24, 1572), in which thirty thousand Huguenots lost their lives. The 
head of Admiral Coligny, the military and political leader of the Huguenots, was 
sent to Pope Gregory XIII in Rome, who had also received Coligny’s assassin. 
The happy outcome of the massacre was celebrated by the pope in a public pro¬ 
cession and solemn mass of thanksgiving, attended by thirty-three cardinals and 
many other high ecclesiastic dignitaries. On September 11, 1572, Gregory praised 
the French king for his punishment of heretics and expressed the hope that the 
enterprise of suppressing Protestantism, so auspiciously begun on St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s day, would be carried on to the end. 

Deprived of their leaders, hacked into a small minority, the Huguenots 
produced, in tbe decade following the massacre, a mass of tracts that belong to 
the most provocative political literature inspired by the Reformation. The best 
known of these Huguenot pamphlets and books is A Defense of Liberty against 
Tyrants (Vindiciae contra tyrannos), published in Latin under the pseudonym 
Stephen Junius Brutus in 1579 and translated into French in 1581. Both editions 
were printed in Switzerland, then—as earlier and later—an island of freedom in 
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Europe. Many of the Huguenot pamphlets were published anonymously, for 
obvious reasons, and their authors were generally exiles; Switzerland, Holland, 
England, and Germany were among the favorite places of refuge. 

The authorship of the Vindiciae is not completely certain; according to the 
longest tradition and best modern judgment, the author was Hubert Languet 
(1519-1581), a French scholar, lawyer, traveler, and diplomat, who spent many 
years in Germany. Those who dispute Languet's authorship attribute the book 
partly or wholly to Philippe Duplessis-Mornay (1549-1623), a young friend 
of Languet who probably had some connection with the Vindiciae, either in aid¬ 
ing Languet in the preparation of the original Latin manuscript or in translating 
the Latin text into French. 

The Vindiciae proposes to deal with four main questions: first, whether sub¬ 
jects are bound to obey princes if they command what is against the law of God; 
second, whether it is lawful to resist a prince who infringes the law of God or 
ruins the church, and by whom resistance is to be offered, how, and to what ex¬ 
tent; third, whether it is lawful to resist a prince who oppresses or ruins the 
commonwealth, by whom and how far such resistance is to be offered, and by 
what right it is permitted; fourth, whether neighboring princes or states may 
lawfully help, or are bound to help, the subjects of other princes who are afflicted 
for the cause of true religion or oppressed by manifest tyranny. As can be seen 
from these four questions, the purpose of the Vindiciae is not to give a general 
theory of the state but to inquire into one of its pivotal issues: the problem of 
obedience. 

The substance of the answers to the four chief questions raised in the 
Vindiciae lies in the notion of contract. In fact, the argument is based on the 
theory of two contracts: tlie first is made between God on the one side, and 
the king and people jointly on the other, “that the people might be the people of 
God.” The second contract is between the king and the people, in which the 
people promise to obey the king faithfully, provided that he rule justly. Both 
covenants in the Vindiciae are derived from the Old Testament; the Calvinists, 
like the Puritans a century later, lean heavily on the Old Testament for the idea 
of the covenant as the foundation of all authority. 

The importance of the first covenant, that between God on one side, and 
king and people on the other, lies in the fact that the king’s responsibility does 
not come to an end if he violates his promises, becau.se the people are bound to 
see that the covenant, which they, too, have entered into, is fulfilled. If the king 
violates his share of the joint obligation, the people are entitled, nay, bound, 
to resist or depose him for the sake of the obligation to God. Similarly, from the 
second covenant between king and people follows the right of the people to re¬ 
sist or depose the king if he violates his obligations. 

The second key idea in the Vindiciae is that of trusteeship. Speaking in 
terms of the Bible and Roman law, the Vindiciae refers to the king as a “guard¬ 
ian” or “tutor.” The nature of trusteeship lies in the fact that whatever authority 
is given to the trustee, he holds, not for his own benefit, but for that of the per¬ 
son or persons In whose behalf he acts. Kings arc made by the people, and they 
“hold their power and sovereignty from the people.” Although God elects the 
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klngi the people establish him. No one is ever bom with a crown on his head and 
a scepter in bis hand, and no man can be a king without people, whereas people 
can get along without a king; kings are therefore the creations of the people, 
even in hereditary monarchies. The right of free election “seems in a sort buried’* 
in hereditary monarchies, but actuaUy it is not dead in them, because new kings 
receive afresh the symbols of their authority from the hands of the peers and 
officers of the crown, who represent the people. 

The author of the Vindiciae anticipates one of the chief ideas of Locke by 
emphasizing that the purpose of setting up government is to decide civil disputes 
by third-party judgments, particularly disputes about property. The king is con¬ 
ceived as a judge rather than a legislator, and the superiority of the law over the 
king is asserted throughout Hit Vindiciae. The king is but an organ of the law, 
and it is “mote profitable and convenient to obey the law, then the king who is 
but one man.” Taking over the Calvinistic concept of the “priesthood” of all be¬ 
lievers, the Vindiciae denies that the king’s subjects are his “slaves or bondmen,” 
because, considered in one body, “they are lords,” and the king should therefore 
govern his subjects as brethren. 

The third key idea of the Vindiciae is resistance to tyranny. Two kinds of 
tyranny are distinguished: first, that of the ruler who gains a kingdom by vio¬ 
lence; and second, that of the ruler who, lawfully invested with his office, vio¬ 
lates his promises and duties by the practice of tyranny. The usurper who rules 
justly is preferable to the legitimate monarch who rules unjustly: “Certainly I 
had rather that a thief should feed me, than a shepherd devour me: I had rather 
receive justice from a robber, than outrage from a judge: I had better be healed 
by an empiric, than poisoned by a doctor in physic.” As to the ruler who is 
doubly a tyrant, because he has illegally usurped power and because he exercises 
it unjustly, “the meanest private man may resist and lawfully oppose such an 
intruding tyrant.” Even tyrannicide is lawful when the ruler is a “double” 
tyrant. When tyrants hold office by law but exercise it unjustly, it is the right 
and duty of the magistrates and Estates to resist the king and, if necessary, de¬ 
pose and kill him. 

Because the tyrant with a legitimate title to rule has been established in his 
office by the community as a whole, private individuals “may not unsheathe the 
sword against tyrants by practice.” The Vindiciae makes it clear in numerous 
passages that the term “the people” is not to be taken too literally; it means 
the magistrates and assembly of the Estates. The presbyterian character of early 
Calvinist church government was aristocratic rather than democratic, and 
though the position of the Vindiciae on the right of resistance is antiauthori¬ 
tarian and liberal, the liberalism is of the predemocratic age, as it existed from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. The main purpiose of the Vindiciae was 
to vindicate the right of conscience in religious matters, yet the general prin¬ 
ciple involved holds good for any issue of conscience. 

The Vindiciae quickly established itself as a widely read book and inspired 
religious, political, and national movements of liberation. Although it was con¬ 
sidered dangerous enough to be publicly burned by Cambridge University in 
1620 (and by Oxford University, too, but much later, in 1683), an English trans- 
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lation appeared in 1648 under the Cromwellian regime, shortly before Charles I 
was executed; it was reprinted in 1689, another eventful date in the history of 
English liberty, when parliamentary supremacy and the right to religious non¬ 
conformity became firmly established. The main concepts of the Vindiciae, the 
contractual nature of government, popular sovereignty, political rule as trustee¬ 
ship, protection of property, and, finally, the right of resistance against unjust 
rulers, dominated political thought until the appearance of Rousseau in the 
eighteenth century. 

The most powerful impact of the Vindiciae has been on Dutch and English 
thought. Locke's Two Treatises of Goifernment was begun in Holland, where 
Locke, like the author of the Vindiciae, lived as a refugee; it was published in 
1690 in England, one year after the reprinting of the English translation of the 
Vindiciae, Locke's work had more prestige and influence not only because it 
was a more systematic treatment of the general theory of the state but also be¬ 
cause the Two Treatises of Government was published with the self-confidence 
that is born of victory, whereas the Vindiciae showed the marks of bitterness 
born of defeat. What the Huguenots wanted for France, the Bloodless Revolu¬ 
tion achieved for England in 1688. 

Democracy is more than a system of government, and the democratic con¬ 
ception of man is based on the hypothesis that there is some area in man's con¬ 
science that cannot be subdued from the outside but must be won from within 
by free assent. The Vindiciae belongs to the family of books—not too numerous 
in the history of thought—that stress freedom rather than authority, consent 
rather than compulsion, and obedience to the inner voice of conscience rather 
than to the external force of the state. 


I LUTHER 


Secular Authority: To What Extent 
It Should Be Obeyed* 


1. Secular Authority Derives 
from God 

We must firmly establish secular law and 
the sword, that no one may doubt that it is 
in the world by God's will and ordinance. 


The passages which establish this are the 
following: Romans xiii, “Let every soul be 


* From Martin Luther, Secular Authority; To 
What Extent It Should Be Obeyed (1523, transa. 
J. J. Schindel, Muhlenberg Fresa, 1930). By per- 
miaaion. 
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subject to power and authority, for there is 
no power but from God. The power that is 
everywhere is ordained of God. He then 
who resists the power resists God’s ordi¬ 
nance. But he who resists God’s ordinance 
shall bring himself under condemnation.'* 
Likewise, I Peter ii, “Be subject to every 
kind of human ordinance, whether to the 
king as supreme, or to the governors, as to 
those sent of Him for the punishing of the 
evil and for the reward of the good." 

This penal law existed from the beginning 
of the world. For when Cain slew his 
brother he was in such great terror of being 
in turn killed that God specially forbade it 
and suspended the sword for his sake — 
and no one was to slay him. He would not 
have had this fear if he had not seen and 
heard from Adam that murderers should be 
slain. Moreover God re-established and con¬ 
firmed it after the Flood in unmistakable 
terms when He said, “Whoso sheds man's 
blood, his blood shall be shed again by 
man.’’ This cannot be understood as a 
plague and punishment of God upon mur¬ 
derers; for many murderers who repent or 
are pardoned continue to live, and die by 
other means than the sword. But it is said 
of the right of the sword, that a murderer 
is guilty of death and should in justice be 
slain by the sword. Though justice be hin¬ 
dered or the sword be tardy, so that the 
murderer dies a natural death, the Scripture 
is not on that account false when it says, 
“Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.’’ For it is men’s fault or 
merit that this law commanded of God is 
not carried out; even as other command¬ 
ments of God are broken. 

Afterward it was also confirmed by the 
law of Moses, Exodus xxi, “If a man pre¬ 
sumptuously kill thou shalt take him from 
My altar that he may die." And again, in 
the same place, “A life for a life, an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a foot for a 
foot, a hand for a hand, a wound for a 
wound, a bruise for a bruise.** Christ also 
confirms it when He says to Peter in the 
garden, “He that taketh the sword shall 
perish by the sword,*’ which is to be in¬ 


terpreted like Genesis ix, “Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood," etc. Doubtless Christ refers in 
these words to that passage and incorpo¬ 
rates and confirms it in them. John Baptist 
teaches the same. When the soldiers asked 
him what they should do, he answered, “Do 
injustice or violence to no one, and be con¬ 
tent with your wages." If the sword were 
not divinely appointed he should have com¬ 
manded them to cease being soldiers, since 
he was to perfect the people and direct them 
in a proper Christian way. Hence it is suf¬ 
ficiently clear and certain that it is God’s 
will that the sword and secular law be used 
for the punishment of the wicked and the 
protection of the upright. 


2. Non-Resistance 

There seems to be a powerful argiirnent 
on the other side. Christ says, Matthew nV, 
“Ye have heard that it was said to them of 
old: An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
But I say unto you, That a man shall not 
resist evil, but if any one strikes thee upon 
the right cheek, turn to him the other also; 
and whoever will go to law with thee to take 
thy coat, let him have the cloak also, and 
whoever forces thee a mile, with him go 
two miles." Likewise Paul. Romans xii, 
“Dearly beloved, defend not yourselves, but 
give place to God’s wrath, for it is written. 
Vengeance is mine, I will repay saith the 
Lord.’’ Likewise Matthew v, “Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you.'* 
And I Peter iii, “Let no one repay evil with 
evil, nor railing with railing," etc. These and 
the like passages truly would make it ap¬ 
pear as though in the New Testament there 
should be no secular sword among Chris¬ 
tians. 

Hence the sophists also say that Christ 
has abolished Moses’ law; of such com¬ 
mandments they make counsels for the per¬ 
fect, and divide Christian teaching and 
Christians into two classes. One part th^r 
call the perfect, and assign to it such coun¬ 
sels. To the other, the imperfect, they assign 
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the commandments. This they do out of 
sheer perversity and caprice, without any 
scriptural basis. They do not see that in the 
same passage Christ lays such stress on His 
leaching that He is unwilling to have the 
least word of it set aside, and condemns to 
hell those who do not love their enemies. 
Therefore we must interpret these passages 
differently, so that Christ s words may ap¬ 
ply to ail alike whether they be “perfect’' 
or “imperfect.’’ For perfection and imper¬ 
fection consist not in works and do not 
esla[)lish a distinct external order among 
Christians; but they exist in the heart, in 
faith and love, .so that they who believe and 
love the most are the perfea ones, whether 
outwardly they be male or female, prince 
or peasant, monk or layman. For love and 
faith produce no sects or outward differ¬ 
ences. 


J. The Two Kingdoms 

We mu.st divide all the children of Adam 
into two classes; the first belong to the 
kingdom of God. the second to the kingdom 
of the world. Those belonging to the king¬ 
dom of God are all true believers in Christ 
and are subject to Christ. For Christ is the 
King and Lord in the kingdom of God, as 
the second Psalm and all the Scriptures say. 
For this reason He came into the world, 
(hat He might begin God’s kingdom and 
establish it in the world. Therefore He says 
before Pilate, “My kingdom is not of the 
world, but whoever is of the truth hears My 
voice”; and continually in the Gospel He 
refers to the kingdom of God and says. 
“Amend your ways, the kingdom of God 
is at hand.” Likewise, “Seek first the king¬ 
dom of God and His righteousness.” He also 
calls the Gospel, a Gospel of the kingdom, 
for the reason that it teaches, governs, and 
contains God s kingdom. 

Now observe, these people need no sec¬ 
ular sword or law. And if all the world were 
composed of real Christians, that is. true 
believers, no prince, king, lord, .«word, or 


law would be needed. For what were the 
use of them, since Christians have in their 
hearts the Holy Spirit, who instructs them 
and causes them to wrong no one, to love 
every one, willingly and cheerfully to suffer 
injustice and even death from every one. 
Where every wrong is suffered and every 
right is done, no quarrel, strife, trial, judge, 
penalty, law or sword is needed. Therefore, 
it is not possible for the secular sword and 
law to find any work to do among Chris¬ 
tians, since of themselves they do much 
more than its laws and doctrines can de¬ 
mand. Just as Paul says in I Timothy i, 
“The law is not given for the righteous, but 
for the unrighteous.” 

Why is this? Because the righteous does 
of himself all and more than all that all 
the laws demand. But the unrighteous do 
nothing that the law demands, therefore 
they need the law to instruct, constrain, and 
compel them to do what is good. A good 
tree does not need any teaching or law to 
bear good fruit, its nature causes it to bear 
according to its kind without any law and 
teaching. A man would be a fool to make a 
book of laws and statutes telling an apple 
tree how to bear apples and not thorns, 
when it is able by its own nature to do this 
better than man with all his hooks can de¬ 
fine and direct. Just so, by the Spirit and 
by faith all Christians are throughout in¬ 
clined to do well and keep the law, much 
more than any one can teach them with all 
the laws, and need so far as they are con¬ 
cerned no commandments nor law. 

You ask, Why then did God give to all 
men .so many commandments, and why did 
Christ teach in the Gospel so many things 
to be done? To put it as briefly as possible 
here. Paul says that the law is given for the 
sake of the unrighteous, that is. that those 
who are not Christians may through the law 
be externally restrained from evil deeds, as 
wc shall hear later. Since, however, no one 
is by nature Christian or pious, but every 
one sinful and evil, God places the restraints 
of the law upon them all, so that they may 
not dare give rein to their desires and com¬ 
mit outward, wicked deeds. In addition, St. 
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Paul gives the law another function in Ro¬ 
mans vii and Galatians iii. It is to teach 
men to recognize sin, that they may be made 
humble unto grace and unto faith in Christ. 
Christ also does this here when He teaches 
in Matthew v that we should not resist evil, 
and thereby glorifies the law and teaches 
how a real Christian ought to be and must 
be disposed, as we shall hear further on. 

AH who are not Christians belong to the 
kingdom of the world and are under the 
law. Since few believe and still fewer live 
a Christian iife, do not resist the evil, and 
themselves do no evil, God has provided for 
non-Christians a different government out¬ 
side the Christian estate and God’s king¬ 
dom. and has subjected them to the sword, 
so that, even though they would do so, they 
cannot practice their wickedness, and that, 
if they do, they may not do it without fear 
nor in peace and prosperity. Even so a wild, 
savage beast is fastened with chains and 
bands, so that it cannot bite and tear as is 
its wont, although it gladly would do so; 
whereas a tame and gentle beast does not 
require this, but without any chains and 
bands is nevertheless harmless. If it were 
not so, seeing that the whole world is evil 
and that among thousands there is scarcely 
one true Christian, men would devour one 
another, and no one could preserve wife and 
child, support himself and serve God; and 
thus the world would be reduced to chaos. 
For this reason God has ordained the two 
governments; the spiritual, which by the 
Holy Spirit under Christ makes Christians 
and pious people, and the secular, which 
restrains the unchristian and wicked so that 
they must needs keep the peace outwardly, 
even against their will; So Paul interprets 
the secular sword, Romans xiii, and says it 
is not a terror to good works, but to the 
evil. And Peter says it is for the punishment 
of evil doers. 

If any one attempted to rule the world 
by the Gospel, and put aside all secular law 
and the secular sword, on the plea (hat all 
are baptised and Christian, and that ac¬ 
cording to the Gospel, there is to be among 
them neither law nor sword, nor necessity 


for either, pray, what would happen? He 
would loose the bands and chains of the 
wild and savage beast.s. and let them tear 
and mangle every one, and at the same time 
say they were quite tame and gentle crea¬ 
tures; but I would have the proof in my 
wounds. Just so would the wicked under 
the name of Christian abuse this freedom 
of the Gospel, carry on their knavery, and 
say that they were Christians subject nei¬ 
ther to law nor sword, as some are already 
raving and ranting. 

To such a one we must say. It is indeed 
true that Christians, so far as they them- 
.selves are concerned, are subject to neither 
law nor sword and need neither; but first 
take heed and fill the world with real Chris¬ 
tians before ruling it in a Christian and 
evangelical manner. This you will never ac¬ 
complish; for the world and the masses are 
and always will be unchristian, although 
they are all baptised and are nominally 
Christian. Christians, however, are few and 
far between, as the saying is. Therefore it 
is out of the question that there should be 
a common Christian government over the 
whole world, nay even over one land or 
company of people, since the wicked always 
outnumber the good. Hence a man who 
would venture to govern an entire country 
or the world with the Gospel would be like 
a shepherd who should* place in one fold 
wolves, lions, eagles, and sheep together and 
let them freely mingle with one another and 
say. Help yourselves, and be good and 
peaceful among yourselves; the fold is open, 
there is plenty of food; have no fear of 
dogs and clubs. The sheep, forsooth, would 
keep the peace and would allow themselves 
to be fed and governed in peace, but they 
would not live long; nor would any beast 
keep from molesting another. 

For this reason these two kingdoms must 
be sharply distinguished, and both be per¬ 
mitted to remain; the one to produce piety, 
the other to bring about external peace and 
prevent evil deeds; neither is sufficient in 
the world without the other. For no one 
can become pious before God by means of 
the secular government, without Christ's 
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spiritual rule. Hence Christ’s rule does not 
extend over all, but Christians are always in 
the minority and are in the midst of non- 
Christians. Where there is only secular rule 
or law, there, of necessity, is sheer hypoc¬ 
risy, though the commandments be God's 
very own. Without the Holy Spirit in the 
heart no one becomes really pious, he may 
do as fine works as he will. Where, on the 
other hand, the spiritual government rules 
alone over land and people, there evil is 
given free rein and the door is opened for 
every kind of knavery; for the natural 
world cannot receive or comprehend spirit¬ 
ual things. 

You see the purpose of Christ’s words 
which we quoted above from Matthew v. 
They mean that Christians shall not go to 
law nor use the secular sword among them¬ 
selves. In reality He says it only to His 
dear Christians. They alone also accept it 
and act accordingly, nor do they make 
counsels of it, as the sophists do, but are so 
inclined in their heart, through the Spirit, 
that they do evil to no one and willingly 
endure evil at every one’s hands. If the 
whole world were Christian, all these words 
would apply to it and it would keep them. 
Since, however, it is unchristian the words 
do not apply to it, nor does it keep them, 
but is under another rule in which those 
who are not Christians are under external 
constraint and are forced to keep the peace 
and do what is good. 

For this reason Christ did not wield the 
sword nor give it a place in His kingdom; 
for He is a King over Christians and rules 
by His Holy Spirit alone, without law. And 
although He acknowledged the sword, He 
nevertheless did not use it; for it is of no 
use in His kingdom, in which are none but 
the pious. Hence David of old dared not 
build the temple, because he had shed much 
blood and had borne the sword; not that 
he had done wrong thereby, but because he 
could not be a type of Christ, who without 
the sword was to have a kingdom of peace. 
It must be built by Solomon, whose name 
means “Frederick'* or “peaceful,” who had 
a peaceful kingdom, by which the truly 


peaceful kingdom of Christ, the real Fred¬ 
erick and Solomon, could be represented. In 
like manner, during the entire building of 
the temple not the sound of a tool was 
heard, as the text says; all for this reason, 
that Christ, without constraint and force, 
without law and the sword, was to have a 
people who serve Plim freely 
This is what the prophets mean in Psalm 
cx. “Thy people shall be willing”; and in 
Isaiah xi, “They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain”; and in Isaiah ii, 
“They shall beat their swords into plow¬ 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks, 
and no one shall lift up the sword against 
another, neither shall they busy themselves 
in war anymore,” etc. Whoever would apply 
these and similar passages wherever Chri.st*s 
name is professed, would entirely pervert 
the Scriptures; for they are spoken only of 
true Christians, who really do this among 
themselves. 


Obedience to Secular Authority 

But perhaps you will say, Since Chris¬ 
tians do not need the secular sword and the 
law. why does Paul say to all Christians, 
in Romans xiii. “Let all souls be subject to 
power and authority”? And St. Peter says, 
“Be subject to every human ordinance,” 
etc,, as quoted above. I answer, as I have 
said, that Christians, among themselves and 
by and for themselves, need no law or 
sword, since it is neither necessary nor prof¬ 
itable for them. Since, however, a true 
Christian lives and labors on earth not for 
himself, but for his neighbor, therefore the 
whole spirit of his life impels him to do 
even that which he need not do, but which 
is profitable and necessary for his neighbor. 
Because the sword is a very great benefit 
and necessary to the whole world, to pre¬ 
serve peace, to punish sin and to prevent 
evil, he submits most willingly to the rule 
of the sword, pays tax, honors those in' au¬ 
thority, serves, helps, and docs all he can to 
further the government, that it may be sus- 
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tained and held in honor and fear. Although 
he needs none of these things for himself 
and it is not necessary for him to do them, 
yet he considers what is for the good and 
profit of others, as Paul teaches in Ephe¬ 
sians V. 

He serves the State as he performs all 
other works of love, which he himself does 
not need. He visits the sick, not that he may 
be made well; feeds no one because he him¬ 
self needs food: so he also serves the State 
not because he needs it, but because others 
need it,—that they may be protected and 
that the wicked may not become worse. He 
loses nothing by this, and such service in 
no way harms him, and yet it is of great 
profit to the world. If he did not do it, he 
would be acting not as a Christian but con¬ 
trary even to love, and would also be set¬ 
ting a bad example to others, who like him 
would not submit to authority, though they 
were no Christians. In this way the Gos{)eI 
would be brought into disrepute, as though 
it taught rebellion and made self-willed 
people, unwilling to benefit or serve any 
one, when in reality it makes a Christian 
the servant of every one. Thus in Matthew 
xviii, Christ gave the tribute money that 
He might not offend them, although He did 
not need to do it 

Thus you observe in the words of Christ 
quoted above from Matthew v that He in¬ 
deed teaches that Christians among them¬ 
selves should have no secular sword nor 
law. He does not, however, forbid one to 
serve and obey those who have the secular 
sword and the law; much rather, since you 
have no need of them and are not to have 
them, are you to serve those who have not 
progressed so far as you and still need them. 
Although you do not need to have your 
enemy punished, your weak neighbor does. 
You should help him, that he may have 
peace and that his enemy may be curbed; 
which is not possible unless power and au¬ 
thority are honored and feared. Christ does 
not say, “Thou shalt not serve the State 
or be subject to it,” but “Thou shalt not 
resist evil.” As though He said, “Take heed 
that you bear everything, so that you may 


not need the State to help and serve you 
and be of profit to you, but that you may 
on the other hand, help, serve, and be of 
profit and use to it. I would have you to be 
far too exalted and noble to have any need 
of it, but it should have need of you.” 


5. Christians May Bear the Sword 

You ask whether a Christian, also, may 
bear the secular sword and punish the 
wicked, since Christ’s words, “Thou shalt 
not resist the evil,” are so clear and definite 
that the sophists have had to make a coun¬ 
sel of them. I answer, You have now heard 
two propositions. The one is, that the sword 
can have no place among Christians, there¬ 
fore you cannot bear it among and against 
Christians, who do not need it. The ques¬ 
tion, therefore, must be directed to the 
other side, to the non-Christians, whether 
as a Christian you may there bear it. Here 
the other proposition applies, that you are 
under obligation to serve and further the 
sword by whatever means you can, with 
body, soul, honor or goods. For it is nothing 
that you need, but something quite useful 
and profitable for the whole world and for 
your neighbor. Therefore, should you see 
that there is a lack of hangmen, beadles, 
judges, lords, or princes, and find that you 
are qualified, you should offer your services 
and seek the place, that necessary govern¬ 
ment may by no means be despised and be¬ 
come inefficient or perish. For the world 
cannot and dare not dispense with it. 

You ask, Why did not Christ and the 
apostles bear the sword? Tell me, Why did 
He not also take a wife, or become a cob¬ 
bler or a tailor? If an occupation or office is 
not good because Christ Himself did not 
occupy it, what would become of all oc¬ 
cupations and offices, with the exception of 
the ministry which alone He exercised? 
Christ fulfilled His own office and vocation, 
but thereby did not reject any other. It was 
not meet that He should bear the sword, 
for He was to bear only that office by which 
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His kingdom is governed and which prop¬ 
erly serves His kingdom. Now it docs not 
concern His kingdom that He should be a 
married man, a cobbler, a tailor, a farmer, 
a prince, a hangman or a beadle, neither is 
the sword or secular law of any concern, but 
only God’s Word and Spirit, by which His 
people are inwardly governed. This office 
which He exercised then, and still exercises, 
always bestows God’s Word and Spirit; and 
in this office the apostles and all spiritual 
rulers must needs follow Him. For they are 
kept so busily employed with the spiritual 
sword, the Word of God, in fulfilling this 
their calling, that they must indeed neglect 
the worldly sword, and leave it to those who 
do not have to preach; although it is not 
contrary to their calling to use it, as I have 
said. For every one must attend to his own 
calling and work. 

Therefore, even though Christ did not 
bear the sword nor prescribe it, it is suffi¬ 
cient that He did not forbid or abolish it, 
but rather endorsed it; just as it is sufficient 
that He did not abolish the state of mat¬ 
rimony, but endorsed it, though He Himself 
took no wife and gave no commandment 
concerning it. He had to identify Himself 
throughout with the occupation and work 
which properly and entirely served the fur¬ 
therance of His kingdom, so that no oc¬ 
casion and binding example might be made 
of it, to teach and believe that the kingdom 
of God cannot exist without matrimony and 
the sword and such externals (since Christ’s 
examples arc binding), when it is only by 
God’s W’ord and Spirit that it does exist. 
This was and had to be Christ’s peculiar 
work as the supreme King in this kingdom. 
Since, however, not all Christians have this 
same office, though innately it belongs to 
them, it is meet that they should have sdne 
other, external one, by which God may also 
be served. 

From aU this we see what is the true 
meaning of Christ’s words in Matthew v, 
'‘Resist not evil,” etc. It is this, that a Chris¬ 
tian should be so disposed that he will suffer 
every evil and injustice, not avenge himself 
nor bring suit in court, and in nothing make 


use of secular power and law for himself. 
For others, however,^ be may and should 
seek vengeance, justice, protection and help, 
and do what he can toward this. Likewise, 
the State should, either of itself or through 
the instigation of others, help and protect 
him without complaint, application or insti¬ 
gation on his part. When the State does not 
do this, he ought to permit himself to be 
robbed and despoiled, and not resist the 
evil, as Christ’s words say. 


6. The Extent of Secular Authority 

We come now to the main part of this 
treatise. For as we have learned that there 
must be temporal authority on earth, and 
how it is to be employed in a Christian and 
salutary way, we must •now learn how far 
its arm extends and how far its hand 
reaches, lest it extend too far and encroach 
upon God’s kingdom and rule. And it is 
very necessary to know this, since where it 
is given too wide a scope, intolerable and 
terrible injury follows; and, on the other 
hand, it cannot be too much restricted with¬ 
out working injury. In the latter case the 
punishment is too light; in the former, too 
severe. It is more tolerable, however, to err 
on the latter .side and punish too little; since 
it always is better to let a knave live than 
to kill a good man, for the world will still 
have knaves, and must have them, hut of 
good men there are few. 

In the first place, it must be noted that 
the two classes of Adam’s children, the one 
in God’s kingdom under Christ, the other 
in the kingdom of the world under the State, 
have two kinds of laws, as was said above. 
Every kingdom must have its own laws and 
regulations, and without law no kingdom or 
government can exist, as daily experience 
sufficiently proves. Worldly government has 
laws which extend no farther than to life 
and property and what is external upon 
earth. For over the soul God can and will 
let no one rule but Himself. Therefore, 
where temporal power presumes to pre- 
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scribe laws for the soul, it encroaches upon 
God's government and only misleads and 
destroys the souls. We desire to make this 
so clear that every one shall grasp it, and 
that our junkers, the princes and bishops, 
may see what fools they are when Aey seek 
to coerce the people with their laws and 
commandments int» believing one thing or 
another. 

When a man-made law is imposed upon 
the soul, in order to make it believe this 
or that, as that man prescribes, there is 
certainly no word of God for it. If there is 
no word of God for it, it is uncertain 
whether God will have it so, for we cannot 
be certain that what He does not command 
pleases Him. Nay, we are sure that it does 
not please Him, for He desires that our 
faith be grounded simply and entirely on 
His divine Word, as He says in Matthew 
xvi, “On this rock will I build my church**; 
and in John x, “My sheep hear my voice 
and know me; but the voice of strangers 
they hear not, but flee from them.” It fol¬ 
lows from this that the secular power forces 
souls to eternal death with such an out¬ 
rageous law, for it compels them to believe 
as right and certainly pleasing to God what 
is nevertheless uncertain, nay, what is cer¬ 
tainly di.spleasing to Him, since there is no 
Clear word of God for it. For whoever be¬ 
lieves that to be right which is wrong or 
uncertain denies the truth, which is God 
Himself, and believes in lies and errors and 
counts that right which is wrong. 

Hence it is the height of folly when they 
command that one shall believe the Church, 
the fathers, the councils, though there be 
no word of God for it. The deviFs apostles 
command such things, not the Church; for 
the Church commands nothing unless it is 
sure it is God’s Word, as St. Peter says, 
“If any man speak let him speak as the 
oracles of God/Mt will be a very longtime, 
however, before they prove that the state¬ 
ments of the councils are God’s Word. Still 
more foolish is it when they assert that 
kings and princes and the mass of men be¬ 
lieve thus and so. If you please, .we are not 
baptised unto kings, princes, or even unto 


the mass of men, but unto Christ and unto 
God himself; neither are we called kings, 
princes or common folk, but Christians. No 
one shall and can command the soul, unless 
he can show it the way to heaven; but this 
no man can do, only God. Therefore in mat¬ 
ters which concern the salvation of souls 
nothing but God’s Word* shall be taught and 
accepted. 

Again, consummate fools though they are. 
they must confess that they have no power 
over souls. For no human being can kill a 
soul or make it alive, conduct it to heaven 
or hell. And if they will not believe us in 
this, Christ indeed will certify strongly 
enough to it, since He says in Matthew x, 
“Fear not them which kill the body and 
after that have power to do naught; but 
rather fear Him Who after He has killed 
the body has power to condemn to hell.” I 
consider that here it is sufficiently clear that 
the soui is taken out of all human hands 
and is placed under the power of God alone. 
Now tdl me, how much wit is there in the 
head of him who imposes commandments 
where he has no power at all? Who would 
not regard one as insane if he commanded 
the moon to shine when he desired it? How 
fitting it would be if the Leipzigers would 
impose laws on us Wittenbergers, or again, 
if we in Wittenberg would lay laws on those 
in Leipzig. They would certainly send the 
law-makers a thank-offering of hellebore to 
clear the brain and cure the snuffles. Never¬ 
theless, our emperors and wise princes con¬ 
tinue to permit pope, bishops and sophists 
to lead them on, one blind man leading the 
other, to command their subjects to believe, 
without God’s Word, whatever they please, 
and still would be known as Christian 
princes. God help us! 

Besides, we can understand how any au¬ 
thority shall and may act only where it can 
see, know, judge, change and convert. For 
what kind of judge would he be who should 
blindly judge mattm which he neither 
heard nor saw? Tell me, how can a man see, 
know, judge, condemn and change hearts? 
This is reserved for God alone, as Psalm vn 
says, “God trieth the heart and reins”; like- 
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wise, “The Lord shall judge the people”; 
and Acts xv, “God knoweth the hearts”; 
and, Jeremiah xvii, “Wicked and unsearch¬ 
able is the human heart; who can know it? 
I the Lord, who search the heart and reins.” 
A court ought and must be quite certain and 
clear about everything, if it is to pass sen¬ 
tence. But the thoughts and intents of the 
heart can be known to no one but God; 
therefore it is useless and impossible to 
command or compel any one by force to 
believe one thing or another. It must be 
taken hold of in a different way; force can¬ 
not accomplish it. And I am surprised at 
the great fools, since they themselves all 
say, £>e occultis non judical ecclesia ,—the 
Church does not judge secret things. If the 
spiritual rule of the Church governs only 
public matters, how dare the senseless sec¬ 
ular power judge and control such a secret, 
spiritual, hidden matter as faith? 

Furthermore, every man is responsible 
for his own faith, and he must see to it for 
himself that he believes rightly. As little as 
another can go to hell or heaven for me, so 
little can he believe or disbelieve for me; 
and as little as he can open or shut heaven 
or bell for me, so little can he drive me to 
faith or unbelief. Since, then, belief or un¬ 
belief is a matter of every one’s conscience, 
and since this is no lessening of the secular 
power, the latter should be content and at¬ 
tend to its own affairs and permit men to 
believe one thing or another, as they are 
able and willing, and constrain no one by 
force. For faith is a free work, to which no 
one can be forced. Nay, it is a divine work, 
done in the Spirit, certainly not a matter 
which outward authority should compel or 
create. Hence arises the well-known saying, 
found also in Augustine, “No one can or 
ought, be constrained to believe.” 

Besides, the blind, wretched folk do not 
see how utterly hopeless and impossible a 
thing they are attempting. For no matter 
how much they fret and fume, they cannot 
do more than make the people obey* them 
by word and deed; the heart they cannot 
constrain, though th^ wear themselves out 
trying. For the proverb is true, ^'Thoughts 


arc free.” Why then would they constrain 
people to believe from the heart, when they 
see that it is impossible? In this way they 
compel weak consciences to lie, to deny, 
and to say what they do not believe in their 
hearts, and they load themselves down with 
dreadful alien sins. For all the lies and false 
confessions which such weak consciences 
utter fall back upon him who compels them. 
It were far better, if their subjects erred, 
simply to let them err, than that they should 
constrain them to lie and to say what is not 
in their hearts; neither is it right to defend 
evil with what is worse. 

Would you like to know why God ordains 
that the temporal princes must offend so 
frightfully? I will tell you. God has given 
them over to a perverse mind and will make 
an end of them, as well as of the spiritual 
nobles. For my ungracious lords, the pope 
and the bishops, should be bishops and 
preach God’s Word; this they leave undone 
and are become temporal princes, and gov¬ 
ern with laws which concern only life and 
property. How thoroughly they have turned 
things upside down! Inwardly they ought to 
be ruling souls by God’s Word; hence out¬ 
wardly they rule castles, cities, land and peo¬ 
ple and torture souls with unspeakable out¬ 
rages. Similarly, the temporal lords should 
rule land and people outwardly; this they 
do not do. All they can do is to flay and 
scrape, put tax on tax, tribute on tribute, 
let loose now a bear, now a wolf. Besides 
this, there is no justice, fidelity or truth to 
be found ar ng them; what they do would 
be beneath robbers and knaves, and their 
temporal rule has sunk quite as low as that 
of the spiritual tyrants. Hence God also 
per\^erts their minds, that they rush on in 
their senselessness and would establish a 
spiritual rule over souls, as the others would 
establish a temporal rule, in order that they 
may contentedly burden themselves with 
alien sins, and with God’s and all men’s 
hate, until they go under with bishops, 
priests and monks, one knave with the 
other. Then they lay all the blame on the 
Gospel, and instead of doing penance, blas^ 
l^eme God and say that our preaching has 
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brought about what their perverse wicked¬ 
ness has merited and still unceasingly mer¬ 
its, as the Romans did when they were de¬ 
stroyed. Here then you have God’s decree 
regarding the high and mighty. But they 
are not to believe it, lest this severe decree 
of God be hindered by their repentance. 

You reply, But Paul said in Romans xiii, 

Every soul shall be subject to power and 
authority,” and Peter says, “We should be 
subject to every ordinance of man.” I an¬ 
swer, That is just what I wantl These say¬ 
ings are in my favor. St. Paul speaks of 
authority and power. Now, you have just 
heard that no one but God can have author¬ 
ity over souls. Hence Paul cannot be speak¬ 
ing of any obedience except where there can 
be corresponding authority. From this it fol¬ 
lows that he does not speak of faith, and 
does not isay that secular authority should 
have the right to command faith, but he is 
speaking of external goods, and that these 
are to be set in order and controlled on 
earth. This his words also clearly indicate, 
when he prescribes the limits to both au¬ 
thority and obedience, and says, “Render 
to every one his dues, tribute to whom 
tribute is due, custom to whom custom; 
honor to whom honor; fear to whom fear.” 
You see, temporal obedience and power ap- 
p!v only externally to tribute, custom, honor 
and fear. Likewise when he says, “The 
power is not a terror to good, but to evil 
works.” he again limits the power, so that 
it is to have the mastery not over faith or 
the Word of God, but over evil works. 

This is what St. Peter also desires, when 
he says, “Ordinance of man.” Human ordi¬ 
nance cannot possibly extend its authority 
to heaven and over souls, but belongs only 
to earth, to the external intercourse of men 
with each other, where men can see, know, 
judge, sentence, punish and acquit. Christ 
Himself made this nice distinction and 
summed it all up brielty when He said, 
“Give unto Caesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” If, then, imperial power extended 
to God’s kingdom and power, and were not 
something by itself, He would not thus have 


made it a separate thing. For, as was said, 
the soul is not under Caesar’s power; he can 
neither teach nor guide it, neither kill it nor 
make it alive, neither bind it nor loose it, 
neither judge it nor condemn it, neither hold 
it nor release it, which he must do had he 
power to command it and impose laws upon 
it: but over life, goods and honor he in¬ 
deed has this right, for such things are under 
his authority. 

David, too, stated this long ago in one of 
his short sayings when he says in Psalm cxv, 
“The heavens hath he given to the Lord of 
heaven; but the earth hath he given to the 
children of men.” That is, over what is on 
earth and belongs to the temporal, earthly 
kingdom, man has authority from God, but 
that which belongs to the heavenly eternal 
kingdom is entirely under the heavenly 
Lord. Nor does Moses forget this when he 
says in Genesis i, “God said. Let us make 
man to rule over the beasts of the earthy 
over the fish in the watere, over the birds 
in the air.” There only external rule is 
ascribed to men. And, in short, this is the 
meaning, as St. Peter says. Acts v, “We 
must obey God rather than men.” Thereby 
he clearly sets a limit to worldly govern¬ 
ment, for if we had to do all that worldly 
government demands it would be to no pur¬ 
pose to say, “We must obey God rather 
than men.” 

If then your prince or temporal lord com¬ 
mands you to hold with the pope, to be¬ 
lieve this or that, or commands you to give 
up certain books, you should say, It does 
not befit Lucifer to sit by the side of God. 
Dear Lord, I owe you obedience with life 
and goods; command me within the limits 
of your power on earth, and I will obey. 
But if you command me to believe, and to 
put away books, I will not obey; for in this 
case you are a tyrant and overreach your¬ 
self, and command where you have neither 
right nor power, etc. Should he take your 
property for this, and punish such disolie^ 
dience, blessed are you. Thank God that you 
are worthy to suffer for the sake of the 
divine Word, and let him rave, fool that he 
is. He will meet his judge. For 1 tell you. 
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if you do not resist him but give him his 
way, and let him take your faith or your 
books, you have really denied God. 

Let me illustrate. In Meissen, Bavaria, in 
the Mark, and other places, the tyrants have 
issued an order that the New Testaments 
he delivered to the courts everywhere. In 
this case their subjects ought not deliver a 
page or a letter, at risk of their salvation. 
For whoever does so, delivers Christ into 
Herod^s hands, since they act as murderers 
of Christ, like Herod. But if their houses 
are ordered searched and books or goods 
taken by force, they should suffer it to be 
done. Outrage is not to be resisted, but en¬ 
dured, yet they should not sanction it, nor 
serve or obey or follow by moving foot or 
finger. For such tyrants act as wordly 
princes should act,—“wordly” princes they 
are; but the world is God’s enemy. There¬ 
fore they must also do what is opposed to 
God, and in accord with the world, that 
they may by no means lose all honor, but 
remain worldly princes. Hence do not won¬ 
der that they rage and mock at the Gospel; 
they must live up to their name and title. 

You must know that from the beginning 
of the world a wise prince is a rare bird in¬ 
deed; still more so a pious prince. They arc 
usually the greatest fools or the worst 
knaves on earth; therefore one must con¬ 
stantly expect the worst from them and look 
Jor little good from them, especially in di¬ 
vine matters, which concern the salvation 
of souls. They are God’s jailers and hang¬ 
men, and His divine wrath needs them to 
punish the wicked and preserve outward 
peace. Our God is a great Lord, and there¬ 
fore must have such noble, honorable and 
rich hangmen and beadles, and desires that 
they shall have riches, honor and fear, in 
full and plenty, from every one. It pleases 
His divine will that we call His hangmen 
gracious lords, fall at their feet and be sub¬ 
ject to them in all humility, so long as they 
do not ply their trade too far and desire to 
become shepherds instead of hangmen. If 
a prince becomes wise pious or a Christian, 

It is one of the great wonders, and one of 
the most precious tokens of divine grace 


upon that land For the usual course is ac¬ 
cording to the saying in Isaiah iii, ‘1 will 
give children to be their princes and babes 
shall rule over them,” and in Hosca xiii, “I 
will give thee a king in my anger and take 
him away in my wrath.” The world is too 
wicked, and does not deserve to have many 
wise and pious princes. Frogs need storks. 

Again you say, Temporal power does not 
force men to believe, but simply prevents 
them from being misled by false doctrine; 
otherwise how could heretics be prevented 
from preaching? I answer, This the bishops 
should do, to whom, and not to the princes, 
such duty is entrusted. Heresy can never be 
prevented by force. That must be taken 
hold of in a different way, and must be op¬ 
posed and dealt with otherwise than with 
the sword. Here God’s Word must strive; 
if that does not accomplish the end it will 
remain unaccomplished through secular 
power, though it fill the world with blood. 
Heresy is a spiritual matter, which no iron 
can strike, no fire bum, no water drown. 
God’s Word alone avails here, as Paul says. 
II Corinthians x, “Our weapons are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to destroy 
every counsel and high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and to 
bring into captivity every thought to the 
obeditmce of Christ.”. 

Moreover, faith and heresy are never so 
strong as when men oppose them by sheer 
force, without God’s Word. For men count 
it certain that such force is for a wrong 
cause and is directed against the right, since 
it proceeds without God's Word, and does 
not know how to further its cause »cept 
by force, just as the brute beasts do. For 
even in secular affairs force can be used only 
after the wrong has been legally condemned. 
How much less p)ossible is it to act with 
force, without justice and God’s Word, in 
these high, spiritual matters! See, therefore, 
what fine, shrewd nobles they are. They 
would drive out heresy, and set about it in 
such a way that they only strengthen the 
opposition, make themselves suspected, and 
justify the heretics. Friend, would you drh*c 
out heresy, then you must find a plan to 
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tear it first of all from the heart and alto* 
gethcr to turn men’s wills away from it: 
force will not accomplish this, but only 
strengthen the heresy. What avails it to 
strengthen heresy in the heart and to 
weaken only its outward expression, and to 
force the tongue to lie? God’s Word, how¬ 
ever, enlightens the hearts; and so all her¬ 
esies and errors perish of themselves from 
the heart. | 

Such overpowering of heresy the prophet 
Isaiah proclaimed in his eleventh chapter 
when he said, “He shall smite the earth with 
the rod of His mouth, and slay the wicked 
with the breath of His lips.” You see, if the 
wicked is to be smitten and converted, it 
is accomplished by the mouth. In short, 
such princes and tyrants do not know that 
to hght against heresy is to fight against 
the devil, who fills men’s hearts with error, 
as Paul says in Ephesians vi, “We fight not 
with flesh and blood, but with spiritual wick¬ 
edness, with the rulers of the darkness of 
this world.” Therefore, as long as the devil 
is not repelled and driven from the heart, 
it matters as little to him that I destroy his 
vessels with fire or sword, as it would if I 
fought lightning with a straw. Job bore 
abundant witness to this, when in his forty- 
first chapter he said that the devil esteem- 
eth iron as straw and fears no power on 
earth. We learn it also from experience, for 
although all the Jews and heretics were 
burned, yet no one has been or will be con¬ 
vinced and converted thereby. 

Nevertheless such a world as this deser\’es 
such princes, none of whom do their duty. 
The bishops are to leave the Word of God 
alone and not rule souls by it, but com¬ 
mand the worldly princes to rule them with 
the sword. The worldly princes, in their 
turn, are to permit usury, theft, adultery, 
murder, and other evil works, and them¬ 
selves do them; and then allow the bishops 
to punish with the ban. Thus they turn 
things topsy-turvy, and rule souls with iron 
and the body with bans, so ^hat worldly 
princes rule in a spiritual, and spiritual 
princes in a wordly way. Wl^t else does the 
devil have to do on earth t^ian thus to play 


the fool and hold carnival with his folk? 
These are our Christian princes, who de¬ 
fend the faith and devour the Turk. Fine 
fellows, to be sure, whom we may well trust 
to accomplish something by such refined 
wisdom, namely, break their necks and 
plunge land and people into suffering and 
want. 

I would, however, in all fidelity advise th 
blinded folk to take heed to the short say¬ 
ing in Psalm evii, ''Effundit contempt urn 
super principes” (“He poureth contempt 
upon princes”). I swear unto you by God 
that, if through your fault this little text 
becomes effective against you, you are lost, 
though every one of you be as mighty as 
the Turk; and your snorting and raving will 
help you nothing. A large part has already 
come true. For there are very few princes 
that are not reckoned fools or knaves. That 
is because they show themselves to be such; 
the common man is learning to think, and 
the prince s scourge, which God calls con- 
temptum, is gathering force among the mob 
and with the common man. I fear there is 
no way to stop it, unless the princes con¬ 
duct themselves in a princely manner and 
begin again to rule reasonably and thor¬ 
oughly. Men ought not, men cannot, men 
will not suffer your tyranny and presump¬ 
tion much longer. Dear princes and lords, 
be wise and guide yourselves accordingly. 
God will no longer tolerate it. The world 
is no longer what it was when you hunted 
and drove the people like so much game. 
Therefore drop your outrage and force, and 
remember to deal justly and let God s Word 
have its course, as it will and must and shall, 
nor will you prevent it. If there is heresy 
abroad, let it be overcome, as is proper, 
with God’s Word. But if you will keep on 
brandishing the sword, take heed lest there 
come one who shall bid you sheath it, and 
that not in God’s name. 

But should you ask, Since there is to be 
no secular sword among Christians, bow are 
they to be ruled outwardly? There certainly 
must be authority abo among Christians. 
I answer. Among Christians there shall and 
can be no authority: but all are alike sub 
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ject to one another, as Paul says in Ro¬ 
mans jdi, "Each shall count the other his 
superior," and Peter in I Peter v, "All of 
you be subject one to another.” This is also 
what Christ means in Luke xiv, "When you 
are bidden to a wedding sit down in the 
lowest room.” There is no superior among 
Christians, but Christ Himself and Christ 
alone. And what kind of authority can there 
be where all are equal and have the same 
right, power, possession, and honor, and no 
one desires to be the other's superior, but 
each the other's inferior? One could not 
establish authority where there are such 
people, even if one would, since their char¬ 
acter and nature will not permit them to 
have superiors, for no one is willing or able 
to be the superior. But where there are 
no such people, there are no real Chris¬ 
tians. 

What, then, are the priests and bishops? 

I answer, Their government is not one of 

IL CALVIN 

Institutes of the Christian 

1, Spiritual and Political 
Government 

Man is under two kinds of government: 
one spiritual^ by which the conscience is 
formed to piety and the ser\ice of God; 
the other political, by which a man is in¬ 
structed in the duties of humanity and 
civility, which are to be observed in an in¬ 
tercourse with mankind. They are generally, 
and not improperly, denominated the spirit- 

* From Jean Calvin, ImtUutes of ike CMtUm 
RoUgion (1536, trans. John Allon, ISIS'). 


authority or power, but a service and an 
office; for they are neither higher nor bet¬ 
ter than other Christians. Therefore they 
should not impose any law or decree on 
others without their will and consent; their 
rule consists in nothing else than in dealing 
with God s Word, leading Christians by it 
and overcoming heresy by its means. For, 
as was said, Christians can be ruled by noth¬ 
ing but by God’s Word. For Christians must 
he ruled in faith, not by outward works. 
Faith, however, can come through no word 
of man, but only through the Word of God, 
as Paul says in Romans x, "Faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the Word of 
God.” Those who do not believe are not 
Christians, do not belong to Christ’s king¬ 
dom, but to the worldly kingdom, and are 
constrained and ruled by the sword and by 
outward rule. Christians do of themselves, 
without constraint, every good thing, and 
find God’s Word alone sufficient for them. 


Religion* 


ual and the temporal jurisdiction, indicat¬ 
ing that the former species of government 
pertains to the life of the soul, and that 
the latter relates to the concerns of the 
present state, not only to the provision of 
food and clothing, but to the enactment of 
laws to regulate a man’s life among his 
neighbors by the rules of holiness, integrity, 
and sobriety. For the former has its seat in 
the interior of the mind, whilst the latter 
only directs the external conduct: one may 
be termed a sinritual kingdom, a^ the 
other a political one. But these two, as we 
have distinguished them always rixjuire to 
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be considered separately; and while the one 
is under discussion, the mind must be ab¬ 
stracted from all consideration of the other. 
For man contains, as it were, two worlds, 
capable of being governed by various rulers 
and various laws. This distinction will pre¬ 
vent what the Gospel inculcates concerning 
spiritual liberty from being misapplied to 
political regulations, as though Christians 
were less subject to the external government 
of human laws because their consciences 
have been set at liberty before God, as 
though their freedom of spirit necessarily 
exempted them from all carnal servitude. 
Again, because even in those constitutions 
which seem to pertain to the spiritual king¬ 
dom, there may possibly be some deception, 
it is necessary to discriminate between these 
also—which are to be accounted legitimate, 
as according with the Divine word, and 
which, on the contrary, ought not to be re¬ 
ceived among believers. 

The question which, as I have observed, 
is in itself not very obscure or intricate, 
greatly perplexes many because they do not 
distingui.sh with sufhcient precision between 
the external jurisdiction and the court of 
conscience. The difficulty is increased by 
Paul's injunction to obey magistrates **not 
only for wrath, but also for conscience’ 
sake,” ^ from which it should follow that the 
conscience also is bound by political laws. 
But if this were true, it would supersede all 
that we have already said, or are now about 
to say, respecting spiritual government. For 
the solution of this difficulty it will be of 
use, first, to know what conscience is. And 
the definition of it must be derived from 
the etymology of the word. For as, when 
men apprehend the knowledge of things in 
the mind and understanding, they are thence 
said sdre, “to know,” whence is derived the 
word scientia, “science” or “knowledge,” so 
when they have a sense of Divine justice, as 
an additional witness, which permits them 
not to conceal their sins or to elude accusa¬ 
tion at the tribunal of the supreme Judge, 
this sen^ is termed consdentia, “con- 
idence.” For it is a kind of medium be- 
S:l, s. 


tween God and man, because it does not 
suffer a man to suppress what he knows 
within himself, but pursues him till it brings 
him to conviction. This is what Paul means 
by “their conscience also bearing witness, 
and their thoughts accusing, or else excus¬ 
ing, one another.” ^ Simple knowledge might 
remain, as it were, confined within a man. 
This sentiment, therefore, which places man 
before the Divine tribunal is appointed, as 
it were, to watch over man, to observe and 
examine all his secrets, that nothing may 
remain enveloped in darkness. Hence the 
old proverb, “Conscience is as a thousand 
witnesses.” For the same reason Peter 
speaks of “the answer of a good conscience 
toward God,” ^ to express our tranquility of 
mind when, persuaded of the favor of 
Christ, we present ourselves with boldness 
in the presence of God. And the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews expresses ab¬ 
solution or freedom from every future 
charge of sin, by “having no more con¬ 
science of sin.” * 


2. The Discipline of the Church: 

No One Exempted 

The discipline of the Church depends 
chiefly on the power of the keys and the 
spiritual jurisdiction. To make this more 
easily understood, let us divide the Church 
into two principal orders—the clergy and 
the people. I use the word clergy as the 
common, though improper appelation of 
those who execute the public ministry in 
the Church. We shall, first, speak of the 
common discipline to which all ought to be 
subject; and then we shall proceed to the 
clergy, who, besides this common disci^dine, 
have a discipline peculiar to themS^ves. 
But as some have such a hatred of disci¬ 
pline, as to abhor the very name, tb^ 
should consider the following: that if no 
society, and even no house, though contain- 

•Rom. 2:15. 

•I Pet. 3:21. 

«Hdi. 10:2. 
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ing only a small family, can be preserved 
in a proper state without discipline, this is 
far more necessary in the Church, the state 
of which ought to be the most orderly of 
all. As the saving doctrine of Christ is the 
soul of the Church, so discipline forms the 
ligaments which connect the members to¬ 
gether, and keep each other in its proper 
place. Whoever, therefore, either desire the 
abolition of all discipline^ or obstruct its 
restoration, whether they act from design 
or inadvertency, they certainly promote the 
entire dissolution of the Church. For what 
will be the consequence if every man be at 
liberty to follow his own inclinations? But 
such would be the case, unless the preach¬ 
ing of the doctrine were accompanied with 
private admonitions, reproofs, and other 
means to enforce the doctrine, and prevent 
it from being altogether ineffectual. Disci¬ 
pline, therefore, serves as a bridle to curb 
and restrain the refractor>’ who resist the 
doctrine of Christ; or as a spur to stimulate 
the inactive; and sometimes as a father's 
rod, with which those who have grievously 
fallen may be chastised in mercy, and with 
the gentleness of the Spirit of Christ. When 
we see the approach of certain beginnings 
of a dreadful desolation in the Church, .since 
there is no solicitude or means to keep the 
people in obedience to our Lord, necessity 
itself proclaims the want of a remedy; and 
this is the only remedy which has been com¬ 
manded by Christ, or which has ever been 
adopted among believers. 

From this discipline none were exempted; 
so that princes and plebeians yielded the 
same submission to it; and that with the 
greatest propriety, since it is evidently the 
discipline of Christ, to whom it is reason¬ 
able that all the sceptres and diadems of 
kings should be subject. Thus Theodosius, 
when Ambrose excluded him from the priv¬ 
ilege of communion on account of a mas¬ 
sacre perpetrated at Thessalonica, laid aside 
the ensigns of royalty with which he was 
invested, publicly in the Church bewailed 
his sin, which the deceitful suggestions of 
others had tempted him to commit, and 
implored pardon with groans and teat?. For 


great kings ought not to think it any dis¬ 
honor to prostrate themselves as suppliants 
before Christ the Ring of kings, nor ought 
they to be displea.«ied at being judged by 
the Church. As they hear scarcely anything 
in their courts but mere ffatteries, it is the 
more highly necessary for them to receive 
correction from the Lord by the mouth of 
his ministers; they ought even to wish not 
to be spared by the Pastors, that they may 
be spared by the Lord. The legitimate proc¬ 
ess in excommunicating an offender, as is 
pointed out by Paul, requires it to be done, 
not by the elders alone, but with the knowl¬ 
edge and approbation of the Church: in 
such a manner, however, that the multitude 
of the people may not direct the proceed¬ 
ing, but may watch over it as witnesses and 
guardians, that nothing may be done by a 
few persons from any improper motive. 
Beside the invocation o& the name of God, 
the whole of the proceeding ought to be 
conducted with a gravity declarative of the 
presence of Christ, so that there be no 
doubt of his presiding over the sentence 


J. On Civil Cover ament 

Having already si .ted that man is the 
subject of two kinds of government, and 
having sufficiently discussed that which is 
situated in the soul, or the inner man, and 
relates to etei;nal life, we shall now say 
something of the other kind which relates 
to civil justice and the regulation of the 
external conduct. For, though the nature of 
this argument seems to have no connection 
with the spiritual doctrine of faith which I 
have undertaken to discuss, the sequel will 
show that 1 have sufficient reason for con¬ 
necting them together, and, indeed, that nec¬ 
essity obliges me to it, especially since, on 
the one hand, infatuated and barbarous men 
madly endeavor to subvert this ordinance 
established by God, and, on the other hand^ 
the flatterers of princes, extolling their 
power beyond all just bounds, hesiute not 
to oppose it to the authority of Cod him- 
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self. Unless both these errors be resisted, 
the purity of the faith will be destroyed. Be* 
sides, it is of no small importance for us 
to know what benevolent provision God has 
made for mankind in this instance, that we 
may be stimulated by a greater degree of 
pious zeal to testify our gratitude. In the 
first place, before we enter on the subject 
itself, it is necessary for us to recur to the 
distinction which we have already estab¬ 
lished, lest we fall into an error very com¬ 
mon in the world, and injudiciously con¬ 
found together these two things the nature 
of which is altogether different. 

For some men, when they hear that the 
Gospel promises a liberty which acknowl¬ 
edges no king or magistrate among them, 
but submits to Christ alone, think they can 
enjoy no advantage of their liberty while 
they see any power exalted above them. 
They imagine, therefore, that nothing will 
prosper unless the whole world be modeled 
in a new form, without any tribunals or 
laws, or magistrates, or anything of a sim¬ 
ilar kind which they consider injurious to 
their liberty. But he who knows how to 
distinguish between the body and the soul, 
between this present transitory life and the 
future eternal one, will find no difficulty in 
understanding that the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ and civil government are things very 
different and remote from each other. Since 
it is a Jewish folly, therefore, to seek and 
include the kingdom of Christ under the 
elements of this world, let us, on the con¬ 
trary, considering what the Scripture clearly 
inculcates, that the benefit which is received 
from the grace of Christ is spiritual—let 
us, I say, remember to confine within its 
proper limits all this liberty which is prom¬ 
ised and offered to us in him. For why is 
it that the same apostle who, in one place, 
exhorts to ‘'stand fast in the liberty where¬ 
with Christ hath made us free and be not 
entangled again with the yoke of bond¬ 
age,” ® in another enjoins servants to “care 
not for” their servile condition,® except 
that spiritual libert y may very well consist 

• Gal. S:l. 

-I for. 7:21. 


with civil servitude? In this sense we are 
likewise to understand him in these pas¬ 
sages: ‘There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is nei¬ 
ther male nor female.”^ Again: “There is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free: but Christ is all, and in all,’’ ® in 
which he signifies that it is of no importance 
what is our condition among men or under 
the laws of what nation we live, as the king¬ 
dom of Christ consists not in these things. 

Yet this distinction does not lead us to 
consider the whole system of civil govern¬ 
ment as a polluted thing which has nothing 
to do with Christian men. Some fanatics 
who are pleased with nothing but liberty, or 
rather licentiousness without any restraint, 
do indeed boast and vociferate, That since 
we are dead with Christ to the elements of 
this world and, being translated into the 
kingdom of God, sit among the celestials, it 
is a degradation to us and far beneath our 
dignity to be occupied with those secular and 
impure cares which relate to things alto¬ 
gether uninteresting to a Christian man. Of, 
what use, they ask, are laws without judg¬ 
ments and tribunals? But what have judg¬ 
ments ^o do with a Christian man? And if 
it be unlawful to kill, of what use are laws 
and judgments to us? But as we have just 
suggested that this kind of government is 
distinct from that spiritual and internal 
reign of Christ, so it ought to be known that 
they are in no r sped at variance with each 
other. For that spiritual reign, even now 
upon earth, commences within us some pre¬ 
ludes of the heavenly kingdom, and in this 
mortal and transitory life affords us some 
prelibations of immortal and incorruptible 
blessedness; but this civil government is 
designed, as long as we live in thi«! world, 
to cherish and support the external worship 
of God, to preserve the pure doctrine of 
religion, to defend the constitution of the 
Church, to regulate our lives in a manner 
requisite for the society of men, to form 
our manners to civil justice, to promote our 

’G»l. 3:28. 

•Col. 3til. 
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concord with each other, and to establish 
general peace and tranquiL'ty—aJi of which 
I confess to be superfluous if the kingdom 
of God, as it now exists in us, extinguishes 
the present life. But if it is the will of God 
that while we are aspiring toward our true 
country, we be pilgrims on the earth, and 
if such aids are necessary to our pilgrimage, 
they who take them from man deprive him 
of his human nature. They plead that there 
should be so much perfection in the Church 
of God that its order would suffice to supply 
the place of all laws; but they foolishly 
imagine a perfection which can never be 
found in any community of men. For since 
the insolence of the wicked is so great, and 
their iniquity, so obstinate, that it can 
scarcely be restrained by all the severity of 
the laws, what may we expect they would 
do if they found themselves at liberty to 
perpetuate crimes with impunity whose out> 
rages even the arm of power cannot alto¬ 
gether prevent? 

But for speaking of the exercise of civil 
polity, there will be another place more 
suitable. At present we only wish it to be 
understood that to entertain a thought of 
its extermination is inhuman barbarism; it 
is equally as necessary to mankind as bread 
and water, light and air, and far more ex¬ 
cellent. For it not only tends to secure the 
accommodations arising from all these 
things, that men may breathe, eat, drink, 
and be sustained in life, though it compre¬ 
hends all these things while it causes them 
to live together, yet 1 say this is not its 
only tendency; its objects also are that idol¬ 
atry, sacrileges against the name of God, 
blasphemies against his truth, and other of¬ 
fenses against religion may not openly ap¬ 
pear and be disseminated among the people; 
that the public tranquility may not be dis¬ 
turbed; that every person may enjoy his 
property without molestation; that men 
may transact their business together with¬ 
out fraud or injustice; that integrity and 
modesty may be cultivated among them; in 
short, that there may be a public form of 
religion among Christians, and that human¬ 
ity may be maintained among men. Nor let 


anyone think it strange that 1 now refer to 
human polity the charge of the due main¬ 
tenance of religion, which I may appear to 
have placed beyond the jurisdiction of men. 
For I do not allow men to make laws re¬ 
specting religion and the worship of God 
now any more than I did before, though I 
approve of civil government which provides 
that the true religion contained in the law 
of God be not violated and polluted by pub¬ 
lic blasphemies with impunity. But the per¬ 
spicuity of order will assist the readers to 
attain a clearer understanding of what sen¬ 
timents ought to be entertained respecting 
the whole system of civil administration, if 
we enter on a discussion of each branch of 
it. These are three: The magistrate, who is 
the guardian and conservator of the laws; 
the laws according to which he governs; the 
people, who are governed by the laws and 
obey the magistrate. Let us, therefore, ex¬ 
amine, first, the function of a magistrate, 
whether it be a legitimate calling and ap¬ 
proved by God, the nature of the duty, and 
the extent of the power; secondly, by what 
laws Christian government ought to be reg¬ 
ulated; and lastly, what advantage the peo¬ 
ple derive from the laws, and what obedi¬ 
ence they owe to the magistrate. 


4. The Duty of Political Rulers 

Here it is necessary to state in a brief 
manner the nature of the office of magis¬ 
tracy, as described in the word of God, and 
wherein it consists. If the Scripture did not 
teach that this office extends to both tables 
of the law, we might learn it from heathen 
writers; for not one of them has treated of 
the office of magistrates, of legislation, and 
civil government, without beginning with 
religion and Divine worship. And thus th^ 
have all confessed that no government can 
be happily constituted unless its first object 
be the promotion of piety, and that all laws 
are preposterous which neglect tbe claims 
of God and merely provide for the interests 
of men. Therefore, as religion holds the 
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first place among all the philosophers, and 
as this has always been regarded by the 
universal consent of all nations, Christian 
princes and magistrates ought to be ashamed 
of their indolence if they do not make it 
the object of their most serious care. We 
have already shown that this duty is par¬ 
ticularly enjoined upon them by God; for 
it is reasonable that they should employ 
their utmost efforts in asserting and defend¬ 
ing the honor of Him whose vicegerents 
they are and by whose favor they govern. 
And the principal commendations given in 
the Scripture to the good kings are for hav¬ 
ing restored the worship of God when it 
had been corrupted or abolished, or for 
having devoted their attention to religion, 
that it might flourish in purity and safety 
under their reigns. On the contrary, the 
sacred history represents it as one of the 
evils arising from anarchy, or a want of 
good government, that when “there was no 
king in Israel, every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes.'’ ® These things 
evince the folly of those who would wish 
magistrates to neglect all thoughts of God, 
and to confine themselves entirely to the ad¬ 
ministration of justice among men, as 
though God appointed governors in his name 
to decide secular controversies, and disre¬ 
garded that which is of far greater impor¬ 
tance—the pure worship of himself accord¬ 
ing to the rule of his law. But a rage for 
universal innovation' and a desire to escape 
with impunity, instigate men of turbulent 
spirits to wish that all the avengers of vio¬ 
lated piety were removed out of the world. 
With respect to the second table, Jeremiah 
admonishes kings in the following manner: 
“Execute ye judgment and righteousness, 
and deliver the spoiled out of the hand of 
the oppressor; and do no wrong, do no vio¬ 
lence to the stranger, the fatherless, nor the 
widow, neither shed innocent blood.” To 
the same purpose is the exhortation in the 
eighty-second psalm: “Defend the poor and 
fatherless: do justice to the afflicted and 
needy: deliver the p oor and needy: rid them 

•Judg. 21:25. 

»Jer. 22:.V 


out of the hand of the wicked.” And 
Moses “charged the judges” whom he ap* 
pointed to supply his place, saying— 

Hear the causes between your brethren, 
and judge righteously between every man 
and his brother, and the stranger that is 
with him: ye shall not respect persons in 
judgment; but ye shall hear the small as 
well as the great; ye shall not be afraid 
of the face of man; for the judgment is 

Gods. 12 

I forbear to remark the directions given by 
him in another place respecting their future 
kings: “He shall not multiply horses to 
himself; neither shall he greatly multiply 
to himself silver and gold; his heart shall 
not be lifted up above his brethren; he shall 
read in the law all the days of his life”; i* 
also that judges show no partiality nor take 
bribes, with similar injunctions, which 
abound in the Scriptures; because, in de¬ 
scribing the office of magistrates in this 
treatise, my design is not so much tq in¬ 
struct magistrates themselves, as to show 
to others what magistrates are and for what 
end God has appointed them. We see, there¬ 
fore, that they are constituted the protectors 
and vindicators of the public innocence, 
modesty, probity, and tranquility, whose 
sole object it ought to be to promote the 
common peace and security of all. Of these 
virtues, David declares that he will be an 
example when he shall be exalted to the 
royal throne. 

I will set no wicked thing before mine 
eyes. I will not know a wicked person. 
Whoso privily slandercth his neighbour, 
him will 1 cut off: him that hath a high 
look and a proud heart will I not suffer. 
Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of 
the land, that they may dwell with me: 
he that walketh in a perfect way, he shall 
serve me.^^ 

But as they cannot do this imless they de¬ 
fend good men from the injuries of the 
wicked and aid th e oppressed by their re- 

*»p8. 82;3-4. 

“Deut. 1:16-17. 

“Dcut. 17:16-17, 19-20. 

>*P8. 101:3-6. 
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iief and protection, they are likewise armed 
with power for the suppression of crimes, 
and the severe punishment of malefactors 
whose wickedness disturbs the public peace. 
For experience fully verifies the observa¬ 
tion of Solon: ‘*That all states are sup¬ 
ported by reward and punishment; and that 
when these two things arc removed, all 
the discipline of human societies is broken 
and destroyed.*' For the minds of many 
lose their regard for equity and justice 
unless virtue be rewarded with due honor; 
nor can the violence of the wicked be 
restrained unless crimes are followed by 
severe punishments. And these two parts 
are included in the injunction of the 
prophet to kings and other governors to 
“execute judgment and righteousness.” 

• Righteousness*' means the care, patronage, 
defense, vindication, and liberation of the 
innocent; “judgment” imports the repres¬ 
sion of the audacity, the coercion of the 
yiolence, and the punishment of the crime 
of the impious. 


5. The Duty of Subjects 

The first duty of subjects toward their 
magistrates is to entertain the most honora¬ 
ble sentiments of their function, which 
they know^ to be a jurisdiction delegated 
to them from God, and on that account 
to esteem and reverence them as God's 
ministers and vicegerents. For there are 
some persons to be found who show them¬ 
selves very obedient to their magistrates 
and have not the least wish that there were 
no magistrates for them to obey, because 
they know them to be so necessary to the 
public good, but who. nevertheless, con¬ 
sider the magistrates themselves as no 
other than necessary evils. But something 
more than this is required of us by Peter 
when he commands us to “honor the 
king”; and by Solomon, when he says, 

’"I Pet. 2:17. 


“Fear thou the Lord and the king”; for 
Peter, under the term “honor,” compre¬ 
hends a sincere and candid esteem; and 
Solomon, by connecting the king with the 
Lord, attributes to him a kind of sacred 
veneration and dignity. It is also a remark¬ 
able commendation of magistrates which is 
given by Paul, when he says that we “must 
needs be subject, not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience' sake''; by which he 
means that subjects ought to be induced to 
submit to princes and governors, not merely 
from a dread of their power, as persons 
are accustomed to yield to an armed enemy, 
who they know will immediately take venge¬ 
ance upon them if they resist; but because 
the obedience which is rendered to princes 
and magistrates is rendered to God, from 
whom they have received their authority. 
1 am not speaking of the persons as if the 
mask of dignity ought to palliate or excuse 
folly, ignorance, or cruelty, and conduct 
the most nefarious and flagitious, and so 
to acquire for vices the praise due to vir¬ 
tues; but I affirm that the station itself is 
worthy of honor and ,reverence, so that,' 
whoever our governors are, they ought to 
possess our esteem and veneration on ac¬ 
count of the office which they fill. 

Now. as we have hitherto described a 
magistrate who truly answers to his title— 
who is the father of his country and. as 
the poet calls him, the pastor of his peo¬ 
ple, the guardian of peace, the protector 
of justice, the avenger of innocence; he 
would justly be deemed insane who disap¬ 
proved of such a government. But, as it 
has happened, in almost all ages, that some 
princes, regardless of everything to which 
they ought to have directed their atten¬ 
tion and provision, give themselves up to 
their pleasures in indolent exemption from 
every care; others, absorbed in their own 
interest, expose to sale all laws, privileges, 
rights, and judgments; others plunder the 
public wealth which they afterwards lavis}^ 
in mad prodigality; others commit flagrant 
outrages, pillaging houses, violating virgins 

'"Prov. 24:21. 

**Rom. la:.*?. 
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and matrons, and murdering infants; many 
persons cannot be persuaded that such 
ought to be acknowledged as princes whom, 
as far as possible, they ought to obey. For 
in such enormities and actions so completely 
incompatible, not only with the office of 
a magistrate, but with the duty of every 
man, they discover no appearance of the 
image of God, which ought to be con¬ 
spicuous in a magistrate; while they per¬ 
ceive no vestige of that minister of God 
who is “not a terror to good works, but 
to the evil,” who is sent “for the punish¬ 
ment of evildoers, and for the praise of 
them that do well”; nor recognize that gov¬ 
ernor whose dignity and authority the 
Scripture recommends to us. And certainly 
the minds of men have always been natu¬ 
rally disposed to hate and execrate tyrants 
as much as to love and reverence legitimate 
kings. 

But, if we direct our attention to the 
word of God, it will carry us much farther: 
even to submit to the government, not 
only of those princes who discharge their 
duty to us with becoming integrity and 
fidelity, but of all who possess the sov¬ 
ereignty, even though they perform none 
of the duties of their function. For, though 
the Lord testifies that the magistrate is an 
eminent gift of his liberality to preserve 
the safety of men, and prescribes to magis¬ 
trates themselves the extent of their duty, 
yet he at the same time declares that what¬ 
ever be their characters, they have their 
government only from him; that those 
who govern for the public good are true 
specimens and mirrors of his beneficence; 
and that those who rule in an unjust and 
tyrannical manner are raised up by him to 
punish the iniquity of the people; that all 
equally possess that sacred majesty with 
which he has invested legitimate authority. 

1 will not proceed any further till I have 
subjoined a few testimonies in proof of 
this point. It is unnecessary, however, to 
labor much to evince an impious king to 
be a judgment of God's wrath upon the 
world, as I have no expectation that any¬ 
one will deny it; and in this we say no 


more of a king than of any other robber 
who plunders our property, or adulterer 
who violates our bed, or assassin who at¬ 
tempts to murder us; since the Scripture 
enumerates all these calamities among the 
curses inflicted by God. But let us rather 
insist on the proof of that which the minds 
of men do not so easily admit—that a man 
of the worst character, and most undeserv¬ 
ing of all honor, who holds the sovereign 
power, really possesses that eminent and 
Divine authority which the Lord has given 
by his word to the ministers of his justice 
and judgment; and, therefore, that he ought 
to be regarded by his subjects, as far as 
pertains to public obedience, with the same 
reverence and esteem which they would 
show to the best of kings, if such a one 
were granted to them. 

1 request my readers to observe and 
consider with attention what is so fre¬ 
quently and justly mentioned in the 
Scriptures—the providence and peculiar 
dispensation of God in distributing king¬ 
doms and appointing whom he pleases to 
be kings. Daniel says, “God changes the 
times and the seasons: he removes kings 
and sets up kings.” Again: “That the liv¬ 
ing may know that the Most High rules in 
the kingdom of men, and gives it to whom¬ 
soever he will." Passages of this kind 
abound in the Scriptures, but particularly 
in this prophecy. Now, the character of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who conquered Jerusa¬ 
lem, is sufficiently known, that he was an 
invader and depopulator of the territories 
of others. Yet by the mouth of Ezekiel 
the Lord declares that he had given him 
the land of Egypt as a reward for the 
service which he had performed in devas¬ 
tating Tyre. And Daniel said to him: 
^H'hou, O king, art a king of kings: for the 
God of heaven has given thee a kingdom, 
power, strength, and glory; and whereso¬ 
ever the children of men dwell, the beasts 
of the field, and the fowls of the heaven, 
has he given into thine hand, and has made 
thee ruler over all.*' 

In vain will any one object that this was 
a special command to the Israelites. For 
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we must observe the reason upon which the 
Lord founds it. He says: “I have given 
these lands to Nebuchadnezzar; therefore 
serve him and live/' To whomsoever, there¬ 
fore, a kingdom shall evidently be given, 
we have no room to doubt that subjection 
is due to him. And as soon as he exalts any 
person to royal dignity, he gives us a dec¬ 
laration of his pleasure that he shall reign. 
The Scripture contains general testimonies 
on this subject. Salomon says: “For the 
transgression of a land, many are the 
princes thereof.” Job says, “He looses the 
bonds of kings,” or divests them of their 
power, “and girds their loin with a girdle,” 
or restores them to their former dignity. 
This being admitted, nothing remains for 
us but to serve and live. 

We owe these sentiments of affection and 
reverence to all our rulers, whatever their 
characters may be; which I the more fre¬ 
quently repeat that we may learn not to 
scrutinize the persons themselves, but may 
be satisfied w’ith knowing that they are in¬ 
vested by the will of the Lord with that 
function, upon which he has impressed an 
inviolable majesty. But it will be said that 
rulers owe mutual duties to their subjects. 
That I have already admitted. But he who 
infers from this that obedience ought to be 
rendered to none but just rulers, is a very 
bad reasoner. For hu.sbands owe mutual 
duties to their wives, and parents to their 
children. Now, if husbands and parents 
violate their obligations; if parents conduct 
themselves with discouraging severity and 
fastidious rnoroseness towards their chil¬ 
dren. whom they are forbidden to pro¬ 
voke to wrath; if husbands despise and 
vex their wives, whom they are commanded 
to love and to spare as the weaker vessels; 
does it follow that children should be less 
obedient to their parents, or wives to their 
husbands? They are still subject, even to 
those who are wicked and unkind. As it is 
incumbent on all not to inquire into the 
duties of one another, but to confine their 
attention respectively to their own, this 
consideration ought particularly to be re¬ 
garded by those who are subject to the 


authority of others. Wherefore, if we are 
inhumanly harassed by a cruel prince; if 
we are rapaciously plundered by an avari¬ 
cious or luxurious one; if we are neglected 
by an indolent one; or if we are persecuted, 
on account of piety, by an impious and 
sacrilegious one—let us first call to mind 
our transgressions against God, which he 
undoubtedly chastises by these scourges. 
Thus our impatience will be restrained by 
humility. Let us, in the next place, consider 
that it is not in our province to remedy 
these evils, and that nothing remains for 
us but to implore the aid of the Lord, in 
whose hands are the hearts of kings and 
the revolutions of kingdoms. 

6. Resistance to Tyranny 

And here is displayed God’s wonderful 
goodness and power and providence; for 
sometimes he raises up some of his servants 
as public avengers and arms them with his 
commission to punish unrighteous domina¬ 
tion, and to deliver from their distressing 
calamities a people who have been unjustly 
oppressed; sometimes he accomplishes this 
end by the fury of men who meditate and 
attempt something altogether different. 
Thus he liberated the people of Israel from 
the tyranny of Pharaoh by Moses; from 
the oppression of Chusan by Othniel; and 
from other yokes by other kings and judges. 
Thus he subdued the pride of Tyre by the 
Egyptians; the insolence of the Egyptians 
by the Assyrians; the haughtiness of the 
Assyrians by the Chaldeans; the confidence 
of Babylon by the Medes and Persians, 
after Cyrus had subjugated the Medes. The 
ingratitude of the kings of Israel and Judah 
and their impious rebellion, nothwithstand- 
ing his numerous favors, he repressed and 
punished sometimes by the Assyrians, some¬ 
times by the Babylonians. These were all 
the executioners of his vengeance, but not 
all in the same manner. The former, when 
they were called forth to the performance 
of such acts by a legitimate commission 
from God, in taking arras against kings. 
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were not chargeable with the least viola¬ 
tion of that majesty with which kings are 
invested by the ordination of God; but, 
being armed with authority from Heaven, 
they punished an inferior power by a supe¬ 
rior one, as it is lawful for kings to punish 
their inferior officers. The latter, though 
they were guided by the hand of God in 
such directions as he pleased, and per¬ 
formed his work without being conscious 
of it, nevertheless contemplated in their 
hearts nothing but evil. 

But whatever opinion be formed of the 
acts of men, yet the Lord equally executed 
his work by them when he broke the san¬ 
guinary scepters of insolent kings and over¬ 
turned tyrannical governments. Let princes 
hear and fear. But, in the meanwhile, it 
behooves us to use the greatest caution, 
that we do not despise or violate that au¬ 
thority of magistrates which is entitled to 
the greatest veneration, which God has 
established by the most solemn commands, 
even though it reside in those who are most 
unworthy of it, and who, as far as in them 
lies, pollute it by their iniquity. For though 
the correction of tyrannical domination is 
the vengeance of God, we are not, there¬ 
fore, to conclude that it is committed to us 
who have received no other command than 
to obey and suffer. This observation I al¬ 
ways apply to private persons. For if there 
be, in the present day, any magistrates ap¬ 
pointed for the protection of the people 
and the moderation of the power of kings, 
such as were, in ancient times, the Ephori, 
who were a check upon the kings among 
the Lacedaemonians, or the popular trib¬ 
unes upon the consuls among the Romans, 
or the Demarchi upon the senate among 
the Athenians; or with power such as per- 
liaps is now possessed by the three estates 
in every kingdom when they are assembled; 

I am so far from prohibiting them, in the 
discharge of their duty, to oppose the 
violence or cruelty of kings that I affirm 
that if they connive at kings in their op¬ 
pression of their people, such forbearance 
involves the most nefarious perfidy because 
they fraudulently betray the liberty of the 


people, of which they know that they have 
been appointed protectors by the ordination 
of God. 

But in the obedience which we have 
shown to be due to the authority of gov¬ 
ernors, it is always necessary to make one 
exception, and that is entitled to our first 
attention—that it do not seduce us from 
obedience to him to whose will the desires 
of all kings ought to be subject, to whose 
decrees all their commands ought to yield, 
to w'hose majesty all their scepters ought 
to submit. And, indeed, how preposterous 
it would be for us, with a view to satisfy 
men, to incur the displeasure of him on 
whose account we yield obedience to men! 
The Lord, therefore, is the King of kings; 
who, when he has opened his sacred mouth, 
is to be heard alone, above all, for all, and 
before all; in the next place, we are subject 
to those men who preside over us, but no 
otherwise than in him. If they command 
anything against him, it ought not to have 
the least attention, nor, in this case, ought 
we to pay any regard to all that dignity 
attached to magistrates, to which no injury 
is done when it is subjected to the un¬ 
rivaled and supreme power of God. On this 
principle Daniel denied that he had com¬ 
mitted any crime against the king in dis¬ 
obeying his impious decree; because the 
king had exceeded the limits of his office, 
and had not only done an injury to men. 
but, by raising his arm against God, had 
degraded his own authority. On the other 
hand, the Israelites are condemned for hav¬ 
ing been too submissive to the impious 
edict of their king. For when Jeroboam 
had made his golden calves, in compliance 
with his will, they deserted the temple of 
God and revolted to new superstitions. 
Their posterity conformed to the decrees 
of their idolatrous kings with the same fa¬ 
cility. The prophet severely condemns them 
for having **willingly walked after the com¬ 
mandment*’; ^ so far is any praise from 
being due to the pretext of humility with 
which courtly flatterers excuse themselves 

6 : 22 . 

»Ho». 5:11. 
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and deceive the unwary, when they deny 
that it is lawful for them to refuse com¬ 
pliance with any command of their kings, 
as if God bad resigned his right to mortal 
men when he made them rulers of man¬ 
kind^ or as if earthly p>ower were diminished 
by being subordinated to its author before 
whom even the principalities of heaven 
tremble with awe. 1 know what great and 
present danger awaits this constancy, for 
kings cannot bear to be disregarded with¬ 
out the greatest indignation; and “the 
wrath of a king.” says Solomon^ “is as mes¬ 
sengers of death.” 21 But since this edict 
Prov. 16:14. 


has been proclaimed by that celestial her¬ 
ald, Peter, ‘^We ought to obey God rather 
than mcn”22-^jet us console ourselves 
with this thought, that we truly perform 
the obedience which God requires of us 
when we suffer anything rather than deviate 
from piety. And that our hearts may not 
fail us, Paul stimulates us with another 
consideration—that Christ has redeemed 
us at the immense price which our redemp¬ 
tion cost him, that we may not be submis¬ 
sive to the corrupt desires of men. much 
less be slaves to their impiety.2* 

“Acts 5:29. 

*“1 Cor. 7:2.1. 


III. STEPHEN JUNIUS BRUTUS 

A Defense of Liberty against Tyrants * 


/*. Obedience to Princes or to God? 

'Fhis question happily may seem at the 
hrst view to be altogether superfluous and 
unprofitable, for that it seems to make a 
doubt of an axiom always held infallible 
among Christians, confirmed by many testi¬ 
monies in Holy Scripture, divers examples 
of the histories of all ages, and by the death 
of all the holy martyrs. For it may be well 
demanded w^herefore Christians have en¬ 
dured so many afflictions, but that they were 
always persuaded that God must be obeyed 
simply and absolutely, and kings with this 
exception, that they command not that 
which is repugnant to the law of God. Other- 
ways wherefore should the apostles have an¬ 
swered, that God must rather be obeyed 

* From Stephen Junius Brutus, A Defense of 
Liberty against Tyrants (1579; trans. anon., 
1648;. Spelling and punctuation have been mod¬ 
ernized for this selection. 


than men, and also seeing that the only will 
of God is always just, and that of men may 
be, and is, oftentimes unjust, who can doubt 
but that we must always obey God’s com¬ 
mandments without any exception, and 
men^s ever with limitation? 

There are no estates which ought to be 
esteemed firm and stable, but those in whom 
the temple of God is built, and which are 
indeed the temple itself, and these we may 
truly call kings, which reign with God, see¬ 
ing that it is by him only that kings reign: 
On the contrary, what beastly foolishness it 
is to think that the state and kingdom can¬ 
not subsist if God Almighty be not excluded, 
and his temple demolished. From hence 
proceed so many tyrannous enterprises, un¬ 
happy and tragic death of kings, and ruins 
of people. If these syncophants knew what 
difference there is between God and Caesar 
between the King of Kings and a simple 
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king, between the lord and the vassal, and 
what tributes this lord requires of his sub¬ 
jects, and what authority he gives to kings 
over those bis subjects, certainly so many 
princes would not strive to trouble the king¬ 
dom of God, and we should not see some 
of them precipitated from their thrones by 
the just instigation of the Almighty, reveng¬ 
ing himself of them, in the midst of their 
greatest strength, and the people should not 
be sacked and pillaged and trodden down. 

It then belongs to princes to know how 
far they may extend their authority, and to 
subjects in what they may obey them, lest 
the one encroaching on that jurisdiction, 
which no way belongs to them, and the 
others obeying him which commands fur¬ 
ther than he ought, they be both chastised, 
when they shall give an account thereof be¬ 
fore another judge. Now the end and scope 
of the question propounded, whereof the 
Holy Scripture shall principally give the 
resolution, is that which follows. The ques¬ 
tion is, if subjects be bound to obey kings, 
in case they command that which is against 
the law of God: that is to say, to which of 
the two (God or king) must we rather obey, 
when the question shall be resolved con¬ 
cerning the king, to whom is attributed ab¬ 
solute power, that concerning other mag¬ 
istrates shall be also determined. ^ 

First, the Holy Scripture does teach that 
God reigns by his own proper authority, 
and kings by derivation, God from himself, 
kings from God, that God has a jurisdiction 
proper, kings are his delegates. It follows 
then, that the jurisdiction of God has no 
limits, that of kings bounded, that the 
power of God is infinite, that of kings con¬ 
fined. that the kingdom of God extends it¬ 
self to all places, that of kings is restrained 
within the confines of certain countries. In 
like manner God has created of nothing 
both heaven and earth: wherefore by good 
right He is lord, and true proprietor, both of 
the one and the other. All the inhaliitants 
of the earth hold of Him that which they 
have, and are but His tenants and farmers; 
all the princes and governors of the world 
are H3s stipendiaries and vassals, and are 


bound to take and acknowledge their in¬ 
vestitures from Him. Briefly, God alone is 
the owner and lord, and all men of what 
degree or quality soever they be, are His 
servants, farmers, officers and vassals, and 
owe account and acknowledgment to Him, 
according to that which He has committed 
to their dispensation; the higher their place 
is, the greater their account must be, and ac¬ 
cording to the ranks whereunto God has 
raised them, must they make their reckon¬ 
ing before His divine majesty, which the 
Holy Scriptures teach in infinite places, and 
all the faithful, yea, and the wisest among 
the heathen have ever acknowledged. 

Now if we consider what is the duty of 
vassals, we shall find that what may be said 
of them, agrees properly to kings. The vas¬ 
sal receives his fee of his lord with right of 
justice, and charge to serve him in his wars. 
The king is established by the Lord God, 
the King of Kings, to the end he should ad¬ 
minister justice to his people and defend 
them against all their enemies. The vassal 
receives laws and conditions from his sov¬ 
ereign. God commands the king to observe 
his laws and to have them always before his 
eyes, promising that he and his successors 
shall possess long the kingdom, if they be 
obedient, and on the contrary, that their 
reign shall be of small continuance, if they 
prove rebellious to their sovereign king. The 
vassal obliges himself by oath unto his lord, 
and swears that he will be faithful and 
obedient. In like manner the king promises 
solemnly to command, according to the ex¬ 
press law of God. Briefly, the vassal loses 
his fee, if he commit a felony, and by law 
forfeits all his privileges. In the like case the 
king loses his right, and many times his 
realm also, if he despise God, if he complot 
with his enemies, and if he commit felony 
against that royal majesty. This will appear 
more clearly by the consideration of the 
covenant which is contracted between God 
and the king, for Gk>d does that honor to 
His servants to call them His confederates. 
Now we read of two sorts of covenants at 
the inaugurating of kings, the first between 
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God, the king, and the people, that the peo¬ 
ple might be the people of God. The second, 
between the king and the people, that the 
people shall obey faithfuUy, and the king 
command justly. 

Briefly, even as those rebellious vassals 
who endeavor to possess themselves of the 
kingdom, do commit felony by the testi¬ 
mony of all laws, and deserve to be ex¬ 
tirpated; in like manner those are as really 
guilty which will not observe the divine law, 
whereunto all men without exception owe 
their obedience, or who persecute those who 
desire to conform themselves thereunto, 
withoiit hearing them in their just defences: 
now for that we see that God invests kings 
into their kingdoms, almost in the same 
manner that vassals are invested into their 
fees by their sovereign, we must needs con¬ 
clude that kings are the vassals of God, and 
deserve to be deprived of the benefit they 
receive from their lord if they commit fel¬ 
ony, in the same fashion as rebellious vas¬ 
sals are of their estates. These premises 
being allowed, this question may be easily 
resolved; for if God hold the place of sov¬ 
ereign Lord, and the king as vassal, who 
dare deny but that we must rather obey the 
sovereign than the vassal? If God com- 
naands one thing, and the king commands the 
contrary, what is that proud man that would 
term him a rebel who refuses to obey the 
king, when else he must disobey Gpd? But, 
on Uie contrary, he should rather be con¬ 
demned, and held for truly rebellious, who 
omits to obey God, or who will obey the 
king, when he forbids him to yield obedi¬ 
ence to God. 

Briefly, if God calls us on the one side to 
enrol us in His service, and the king on the 
other, is any man so void of reason that he 
will not say we must leave the king, and 
apply ourselves to God’s service: so far be 
it from us to believe, that we are bound to 
obey a king, commanding anything con¬ 
trary to the law of God, that, contrarily, in 
obeying him we become rebels to God; no 
more nor less than we would esteem a coun¬ 
tryman a rebel who, for the love he bean 


to some rich and ancient inferior lord, would 
bear arms against the sovereign prince, or 
who had rather obey the writs of an inferior 
judge than of a superior, the commandments 
of a lieutenant of a province, than of a 
prince; to be brief, the directions of an 
officer rather than the express ordinances 
of the king himself. In doing this we justly 
incur the malediction of the prophet Micah, 
who does detest and curse, in the name of 
God, all those who obey the wicked and 
perverse ordinances of kings. By the law of 
God we understand the two tables given to 
Moses, in the which, as in unremovable 
bounds, the authority of all princes ought 
to be fixed. The first comprehends that 
which we owe to God, the second that 
which we must do to our neighbors; briefly, 
they contain piety and justice conjoined 
with charity, from which the preaching of 
the gospel does not derogate, but rather 
authorize and confirm. The first table is 
esteemed the principal, as well in order as 
in dignity. If the prince commands to cut 
the throat of an innocent, to pillage and 
commit extortion, there is no man (pro¬ 
vided he has some feeling of conscience) 
who would execute such a commandment. 


2. Lawful Resistance to Princes in 
Defense of Divine Law 

This question seems at the first view to 
be of a high and difficult nature, for so 
much as there being small occasion to speak 
to princes that fear God. On the contrary, 
there will be much danger to trouble the 
ears of those who acknowledge no other 
sovereign but themselves, for which reason 
few or none have meddled with it, and if any 
lu./e at all touched it, it has been but as it 
were in passing by. The question is, if it be 
lawful to resist a prince violating the law of 
God, or ruinating the chutcli, pr hindering 
Um restoring of it? If we hold oursdves to 
the tenure of the Holy Scripture it will re¬ 
solve us. For, if in this case it had been law¬ 
ful to the Jewish people (which may be 
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easily gathered from the books of the Old 
Testament), yea, if it had been enjoined 
them, I believe it will not be denied, that 
the same must be allowed to the whole peo¬ 
ple of any Christian kingdom or country 
whatsoever. 

But who may punish the king (for here 
is question of corporal and temporal punish¬ 
ment) if it be not the whole body of the 
people to whom the king swears and obliges 
himself, no more nor less, than the people 
do to the king? We read also that king 
Josias, being of the age of twenty-and-five 
years, together with the whole people, makes 
a covenant with the Lord, the king and the 
people promising to keep the laws and or¬ 
dinances of God; and even then for the 
better accomplishing of the tenure of this 
agreement, the idolatry of Baal was pres¬ 
ently destroyed. If any will more exactly 
turn over the Holy Bible, he may well find 
other testimonies to this purpose. 

But I see well, here will be an objection 
made. What will you say? That a whole 
people, that beast of many heads, must they 
run in a mutinous disorder, to order the 
business of the commonwealth? What ad¬ 
dress or direction is there in an unruly and 
unbridled multitude? What counsel or wis- 
iluia, to manage the affairs of state? 

When we speak of all the people, we un¬ 
derstand by that, only those who hold their 
authority from the people, to wit, the mag¬ 
istrates, who are inferior to the king, and 
whom the people have substituted, or es¬ 
tablished, as it were, consorts in the em¬ 
pire, and with a kind of tribunitial author¬ 
ity, to restrain the encroachments of sov¬ 
ereignty, and to represent the whole body 
of the people. We understand also, the as¬ 
sembly of the estates, which is nothing else 
but an epitome, or brief collection of the 
kingdom, to whom all public affairs have 
special and absolute reference; such were 
the seventy ancients in the kingdom of Is¬ 
rael, amongst whom the high priest was as 
it were president, and they judged all mat¬ 
ters of greatest importance, those seventy 


being first chosen by six out of each tribe, 
which came out of the land of Egypt, then 
the heads or governors of provinces. In like 
manner the judges and provosts of towns, 
the captains of thousands, the centurions 
and others who commanded over families, 
the most valiant, noble, and otherwise not¬ 
able p)ersonages, of whom was composed the 
body of the states, assembled divers times 
as it plainly appears by the word of the 
holy scripture. At the election of the first 
king, who was Saul, all the ancients of Is¬ 
rael assembled together at Kama. In like 
manner all Israel was assembled, or all 
Judah and Benjamin, etc. Now, it is no way 
probable, that all the people, one by one, 
met together there. Of this rank there are in 
every well governed kingdom, the princes, 
the officers of the crown, the peers, the 
greatest and most notable lords, the depu¬ 
ties of provinces, of whom the ordinary 
body of the estate is composed, or the par¬ 
liament or the diet, or other assembly, ac¬ 
cording to the different names used in divers 
countries of the world; in which assemblies, 
the principal care is had both for the pre¬ 
venting and reforming either of disorder 
or detriment in church or commonwealth. 

For as the councils of Basle and Con¬ 
stance have decreed (and well decreed) that 
the universal council is in authority above 
the bishop of Rome, so in like manner, the 
whole chapter may overrule the bishop, the 
University the rector, the court the presi¬ 
dent. Briefly, he, whosoever he is, who has 
received authority from a company, is in¬ 
ferior to that whole company, although he 
be superior to any of the particular mem¬ 
bers of it. 

A combination or conjuration is good or 
ill, according as the end whereunto it is 
addressed is good or ill; and perhaps also 
according as they are affected who are the 
managers of it. We say then, that the princes 
of Judah have done well, and that in fol¬ 
lowing any other course they had failed of 
the right way. For even as the guardian 
ough. to take charge and care that the goods 
of his pupil fall not into loss and detriment, 
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and if be omit bis duty therein, be may be 
competed to give an account thereof, in \ike 
manner, those to Nvhose custody and tuition 
the peop\t have committed themsetves, and 
vihom \ht^ have constituted tibeir tutors 
and defenders ought to maintain them safe 
and entire in aU their rights and privileges. 
To he short, as it is iawfui for a vhoie peo¬ 
ple to resist and oppose tyranny, so likewise 
the principal persons of the kingdom may as 
heads, and for the good of the whole body, 
confederate and associate themselves to¬ 
gether; and as in a public state, that which 
is done by the greatest part is esteemed and 
taken as the act of all, so in like manner 
must it be said to be done, which the better 
part of the most principal have acted, 
briefly, that all the people had their hand 
in it. 


3. Kings Made by the People 

We have shown before that it is God that 
does appoint kings, who chooses them, who 
gives the kingdom to them: now we say that 
the people establish kings, put the scepter 
into their hands, and who with their suf¬ 
frages, approve the election. God would 
have it done in this manner, to the end that 
the kings should acknowledge, that after 
God they hold their i>ower and sovereignty 
from the people, and that it might the 
rather induce them to apply and address 
the utmost of their care and thoughts for 
the profit of the people, without being 
puffed with any vain imagination, that they 
were formed of any matter more excellent 
than other men, for which they were raised 
so high above others; as if they were to 
command our flocks of sheep, or herds of 
cattle. But let them remember and know, 
that they are of the same mold and condi¬ 
tion as others, raised from the earth by the 
voice and acclamations, now as it were upon 
the shoulders of the people unto their 
thrones, that they might afterward hear on 
their own shoulders the greatest burdens of 
the commonwealth. Divers ages before 


that, the people of Israel demanded a Wing. 
God gave and appointed the law of royal 
government contained in the seventeenth 
chapter, verse loutleen of Deuletonomy. 
when says Moses, “thou art come unto the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
and shall possess it, and shall dwell therein, 
and shall say, 1 will set a king over me like 
as all the nations that are about me, thou 
shalt in any wise set him whom the Lord 
thy God shall choose from amongst thy 
brethren, etc.** You see here, that the elec¬ 
tion of the king is attributed to God, the 
establishment to the people; now when the 
practice of this law came in use, see in 
what manner they proceeded. 

The elders of Israel, who presented the 
whole body of the people (under this name 
of elders are comprehended the captains, 
the centurions, commanders over fifties and 
tens, judges, provosts, hut principally the 
chiefs of tribes) came to meet Samuel in 
Ramah, and not being willing longer to en¬ 
dure the government of the sons of Samuel, 
whose ill carriage had justly drawn on them 
the people’s dislike, and withal persuading 
themselves that they had found the meant 
to make their wars hereafter with more ad¬ 
vantage, they demanded a king of Samuel, 
who asking counsel of the Lord, he made 
known that He had chosen Saul for the gov¬ 
ernor of His people. Then Samuel anointed 
Saul, and performed all those rights which 
belong to the election of a king required by 
the people. Now this might, perhaps, have 
seemed sufficient, if Samuel had presented 
to the people the king who was chosen by 
God, and had admonished them all to be¬ 
come good and obedient subjects. Not¬ 
withstanding, to the end that the king 
might know that he was established by the 
people, Samuel appointed the estates to 
meet at Mizpah, where being assembled as 
if the business were hut then to begin, and 
nothing had already been done, to he brief, 
as if the election of Saul were then only to 
he treated of, the lot is cast and falls on 
the tribe of Benjamin, after on the family 
of Matri, and lastly on Saul, bom of that 
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family, who was the same whom God had 
chosen. Then by the consent of all the 
people Saul was declared king. Finally, that 
Saul nor any other might attribute the 
aforesaid business to chance or lot, after 
that Saul had made some proof of bis 
valor in raising the siege of the Ammonites 
in Jabish Gilead, some of the people press¬ 
ing the business, he was again confirmed 
king in a full assembly at Gilgal. You see 
that he whom God had chosen, and the lot 
had separated from all the rest, is estab¬ 
lished king by the suffrages of the people. 

Briefly, for so much as none were ever 
born with crowns on their heads, and scep¬ 
ters in their hands, and that no man can 
be a king by himself, nor reign without 
people, whereas on the contrary, the peo¬ 
ple may subsist of themselves, and were, 
long before they had any kings, it must of 
necessity follow that kings were at the first 
constituted by the people; and although the 
sons and dependants of such kings, inherit¬ 
ing their fathers’ virtues, may in a sort seem 
to have rendered their kingdoms hereditary 
to their offsprings, and that in some king¬ 
doms and countries the right of free elec¬ 
tion seems in a sort buried; yet, notwith¬ 
standing, in all well-ordered kingdoms, this 
i;ustom is yet remaining. The sons do not 
succeed the fathers, before the people have 
first, as it were, anew established them by 
their new approbation; neither were they 
acknowledged in quality, as inheriting it 
from the dead; but approved and accounted 
kings then only, when they were invested 
with the kingdom, by receiving the scepter 
and diadem from the hands of those who 
represent the majesty of the people. One 
-may see most evident marks of this in 
Qiristian kingdoms, which are at this day 
esteemed hereditary; for the French king, 
he of Spain and England, and others, are 
commonly sacred, and, as It were, put into 
possession of their authority by the peers, 
lords of the kingdom, and officers of the 
crown, who represent the body of the peo¬ 
ple. 


4. The People above the King 

Now, sedng that the people choose and 
establish their kings, it follows that the 
whole body of the people is above the king; 
for it is a thing most evident, that he who 
is established by another, is accounted un¬ 
der him who has established him, and be 
who receives his authority from another, 
is less than he from whom he derives his 
power. Potiphar the Egyptian sets Joseph 
over all his house; Nebuchadnezar, Daniel 
over the province of Babylon; Darius, the 
six score governors over the kingdom. It is 
commonly said that masters establish their 
servants, kings their officers. In like man¬ 
ner, also, the people establish the king as 
administrator of the commonwealth. Good 
kings have not disdained this title; yea, the 
bad ones themselves have affected it; in¬ 
somuch, as for the space of divers ages, no 
Roman emperor (if it were not some abso¬ 
lute tyrant, as Nero, Domitian, Caligula) . 
would suffer himself to be called lord. Fur¬ 
thermore, it must necessarily be that kings 
were instituted for the people’s sake, neither 
can it be that for the pleasure of some hun¬ 
dreds of men, and without doubt more fool¬ 
ish and worse than many of the other, all 
the rest were made, but much rather that 
these hundred were made for the use and 
service of all the other, and reason re¬ 
quires that he be preferred above the other, 
who was made only to and for his occasion: 
so it is, that for the ship’s sail, the owner 
appoints a pilot over her, who sits at the 
helm, and looks that she keep her course, 
nor run not upon any dangerous shelf; the 
pilot doing his duty, is obeyed by the mar¬ 
iners; yea, and of himself who is owner of 
the vessel, notwithstanding, the pilot is a 
servant as well as the least in the ship, from 
whom he only differs in this, that he serves 
in a better place than they do. 

In a commonwealth, commonly compared 
to a ship, the king holds the place of pilot, 
the people in general are owners of the ves¬ 
sel, obeying the {Hlot, while he is careful of 
the public good; as though this pilot neither 
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is nor ought to be esteemed other than serv¬ 
ant to the public; as a judge or general in 
war differs little from other officers, but that 
he is bound to bear greater burdens, and ex¬ 
pose himself to more dangers. By the same 
reason also which the king gains by ac- 
quist of arms, be it that he possesses him¬ 
self of frontier places in warring on the 
enemy, or that which he gets by escheats 
or confiscations, he gets it to the kingdom, 
and not to himself, to wit, to the people, 
of whom the kingdom is composed, no more 
nor less than the servant does for his mas¬ 
ter; neither may one contract or oblige 
themselves to him, but by and with refer¬ 
ence to the authority derived from the 
people. Furthermore, there is an infinite 
sort of people who live without a king, but 
we cannot imagine a king without people. 
And those who have been raised to the royal 
dignity were not advanced because they ex¬ 
celled other men in beauty and comeliness, 
nor in some excellency of nature to govern 
them as shepherds do their docks, but rather 
being made out of the same mass with the 
rest of the people, they would acknowledge 
that for them, they, as it were, borrow 
their power and authority. 

The ancient custom of the French repre¬ 
sents that exceeding well, for they used to 
lift up on a buckler, and salute him king 
whom they had chosen. And wherefore is it 
said, *T pray you, that kings have an in¬ 
finite number of eyes, a million of ears, 
with extreme long hands and feet exceeding 
swift”? Is it because they are like to Argos, 
Gerien, Midas, and divers others so cele¬ 
brated by the poets? No, truly, but it is 
said in regard to all the people, whom the 
business principally concerns, who lend to 
the king for the good of the commonwealth, 
their eyes, their ears, their means, their 
faculties. Let the people forsake the king, 
he presently falls to the ground, although 
before, his hearing and sight seemed most 
excellent, and that he was strong and in 
the best disposition that might be; yea, that 
he seemed to triumph in all magnificence, 
yet in an instant he will become most vile 
and contemptible: to be brief, instead of 


those divine honours wherewith all men 
adore him, he shall be compelled to become 
a pedant, and whip children in the school 
at Corinth. Take away but the basis to 
this giant, and like the Rhodian Colossus 
he presently tumbles on the ground and 
falls into pieces. Seeing then that the king 
is established in this degree by the people, 
and for their sake, and that he cannot sub¬ 
sist without them, who can think it strange, 
then, for us to conclude that the people are 
above the king? 

Now that which we speak of all the peo¬ 
ple universally, ought also to be understood 
of those who in every kingdom or town do 
lawfully represent the body of the people, 
and who ordinarily are (or at least should 
be) called the officers of the kingdom, or 
crown, and not of the king; for the officers 
of the king, it is he who places and dis¬ 
places them at his pleasure, yea, after his 
death they have no more power, and are 
accounted as dead. On the contrary, the 
officers of the kingdom receive their au¬ 
thority from the people in the general as¬ 
sembly of the states (or, at the least were 
accustomed so anciently to have done) and 
cannot be disauthorized but by them, so 
then the one depends of the king, the other 
of the kingdom, those of the sovereign 
officer of the kingdom, who is the king 
himself, those of the sovereignty itself, that 
is of the people, of which sovereignty both 
the king and all his officers of the kingdom 
ought to depend, the charge of the one has 
proper relation to the care of the king’s 
person; that of the other, to look that the 
commonwealth receive no damage; the first 
ought to serve and assist the king, as all 
domestic servants are bound to do to their 
masters; the other to preserve the rights 
and privileges of the people, and to care¬ 
fully hinder the prince, that he neither omit 
the things that may advantage the state, 
nor commit anything that may damage the 
public. 

Briefly, the one are servants and domes¬ 
tics of the king, and received into their 
places to obey his person; the other, on the 
contrary, are as associates to the king, in 
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the administration of justice, participating 
of the royal power and authority, being 
bound to the utmost of their power to be 
assisting in the managing of the affairs of 
state, as well as the king, who is, as it 
were, president amongst them, and princi¬ 
pal only in order and degree. 


5. WAy Kings Were Created 

Now, seeing that kings have been ever 
established by the people, and that they 
have had associates joined with them, to 
contain them within the limits of their du¬ 
ties, the which associates considered in par¬ 
ticular one by one, are under the king, and 
altogether in one entire body are above 
him: We must consequently see wherefore 
first kings were established, and what is 
principally their duty. We usually esteem 
a thing just and good when it attains to the 
proper end for which it is ordained. 

In the first place every one consents, that 
men by nature loving liberty, and hating 
servitude, born rather to command, than 
obey, have not willingly admitted to be gov¬ 
erned by another, and renounced as it were 
the privilege of nature, by submitting them¬ 
selves to the commands of others, but for 
some special and great profit that they ex¬ 
pected from it. For as Aesop says, *That 
the horse being before accustomed to wan¬ 
der at his pleasure, would never have re¬ 
ceived the bit into his mouth, nor the rider 
on his back, but that he hoped by that 
means to overmatch the bull.” Neither let 
us imagine, that kings were chosen to ap¬ 
ply to their own proper use the goods that 
are gotten by the sweat of their subjects; 
for every man loves and cherishes his own. 
They have not received the power and au¬ 
thority of the peo|de to make it serve as a 
pander to their fdeasures: for ordinarily, 
the inferiors hate, or at least envy, their su¬ 
periors. 

Let us then conclude, that they are es¬ 
tablished in this place to maintain by jua- 
tice, and to defend by force of arms, both 


the public state, and particular persons from 
all damages and outrages, wherefore Saint 
Augustine said, ”Those are properly called 
lords and masters who provide for the good 
and profit of others, as the husband for the 
wife, fathers for their children.” They must 
therefore obey them who provide for them; 
although, indeed, to speak truly, those who 
govern in this manner may in a sort be 
said to serve those whom they command 
over. 

For, as says the same doctor, they com¬ 
mand not for the desire of dominion, but 
for the duty they owe to provide for the 
good of those who are subjected to them: 
not affecting any lordlike domineering, but 
with charity and singular affection, desiring 
the welfare of those who are committed to 
them. 

Seneca in the eighty-first epistle says, 
“That in the golden age, wise n^en only gov¬ 
erned kingdoms; they kept themselves 
within the bounds of moderation, and pre¬ 
served the meanest from the oppression of 
the greatest. They persuaded and dissuaded, 
according as it advantaged or disadvan¬ 
taged the public profit; by their wisdom, 
they furnished the public with plenty of all 
necessaries, and by their discretion pre¬ 
vented scarcity, by their valor and courage 
they expelled dangers, by their many bene¬ 
fits they increased and enriched their sub¬ 
jects; they pleaded not their duty in making 
pompous shows, but in well governing their 
people. No man made trial what he was 
able to do against them, because every one 
received what he was capable of from 
them,” etc. 

Therefore then, to govern is nothing else 
but to provide for. These proper ends of 
commanding, being for the people's com¬ 
modity, the only duty of kings and emper¬ 
ors is to provide for the people’s good. The 
kingly dignity to speak properly, is not a 
title of honor, but a weighty and burden¬ 
some office. It is not a discharge or vaca¬ 
tion from affairs to run a licentious course 
of liberty, but a charge and vocation to all 
industrious employments, for the service of 
the commonwealth; the which has some 
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glimpse of honor with it, because in those 
first and golden ages, no man would have 
tasted of such continual troubles, if they 
had not been sweetened with some relish of 
honor; insomuch as there was nothing more 
true than that which was commonly said 
in those times, “If every man knew with 
what turmoils and troubles the royal wreath 
was wrapt withal, no man would take it 
up, although it lay at his feet.” 

When, therefore, that these words of 
“mine” and “thine” entered into the world, 
and that differences fell amongst fellow 
citizens, touching the propriety of goods, 
and wars amongst neighboring people about 
the right of their confines, the people be¬ 
thought themselves to have recourse to 
some one who both could and should take 
order that the poor were not oppressed by 
the rich, nor the patriots wronged by 
strangers. 

Nor as wars and suits increased, they 
chose someone, in whose wisdom and valor 
they reposed most confidence. See, then, 
wherefore kings were created in the first 
ages; to wit, to administer justice at home, 
and to be leaders in the wars abroad, and 
not only to repulse the incursions of the 
enemy, but also to repress and hinder the 
devastation and spoiling of the subjects 
and their goods at home; but above all, to 
expel and drive away all devices and de- 
bauchments far from their dominions. 


6, Are Kings above the Lav)7 

We must here yet proceed a little fur¬ 
ther; for it Is demanded whether the king 
who presides in the administration of jus¬ 
tice has power to resolve and determine 
business according to his own will and 
pleasure. Must the kings be subject to the 
law, or does the law depend upon the king? 
The law (says an ancient) is respected by 
those who otherways contemn virtue, for 
it enforces obedience, and ministers’ con¬ 
duct in warfaring, and gives vigor and lus¬ 
ter to justice and equity. Pausanias the Spar¬ 


tan will answer in a word, that it be¬ 
comes laws to direct, and men to yield 
obedience to their authority. Agesilaus, king 
of Sparta, says that all commanders must 
obey the commandments of the laws. But 
it shall not be amiss to carry this matter 
a little higher. When people began to seek 
for justice to determine their differences, 
if they met with any private man that did 
justly appoint them, they were satisfied with 
it. Now for so much as such men were 
rarely and with much difficulty met withal, 
and for that the judgments of kings re¬ 
ceived as laws were oftentimes found con¬ 
trary and difficult, then the magistrates and 
others of great wisdom invented laws, which 
might speak to all men in one and the same 
voice. 

This being done, it was expressly enjoined 
to kings that they should be the guardians 
and administrators, and sometimes also, for 
so much as the laws could not foresee the 
particularities of actions to resolve exactly, 
it was permitted the king to supply this de¬ 
fect by the same natural equity by which 
the laws were drawn; and for fear lest they 
should go against law, the people appointed 
them from time to time associates, coun¬ 
selors, of whom we have formerly made 
mention, wherefore there is nothing which 
exempts the king from obedience which he 
owes to the law, which he ought to acknowl¬ 
edge as his lady and mistress, esteeming 
nothing can become him worse than that 
feminine of which Juvenal speaks; Sic voto, 
sic jubeOf sic pro raUone voluntas. I will, I 
command, my will shall serve instead of 
reason. Neither should they think their au¬ 
thority the less because they are confined 
to laws, for seeing the law is a divine gift 
coming from above, which human societies 
are happily governed and addressed to their 
best and blessedest end; those kings are as 
ridiculous and worthy of contempt, who 
repute it a dishonor to conform themselves 
to law, as those surveyors who think them¬ 
selves disgraced by using of a rule, a com¬ 
pass, a chain other instruments, which 
men understanding the art of surveying are 
accustomed to do, or a ffflot who had rather 
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fail, according to his fantasy and imagina¬ 
tion, than steer his course by his needle and 
sea-card. Who can doubt, but that it is a 
thing more prohtable and convenient to 
obey the law, than the king who is but one 
man? The law is the soul of a good king, it 
gives him motion, sense and life. The king 
is the organ and as it were the body by 
which the law displays her forces, exercises 
hex function, and expresses her conceptions. 
Now it is a thing much more reasonable to 
etoey the soul, than the body; the law is 
the wisdom of diverse sages, recollected in 
few words, but many see more clear and 
further than one alone. It is much better 
to follow the law than any one man’s opin¬ 
ion, be he never so acute. The law is reason 
and wisdom itself, free from all perturba¬ 
tion, not subject to be moved with choler, 
ambition, hate, or acceptances of persons. 

For, if the welfare of the kingdom de-' 
pends on the observation of the laws, and 
the laws are enthralled to the pleasure of 
one man, is it not most certain, that there 
can be no permanent stability in that gov¬ 
ernment? Must it not then necessarily come 
to pass, that if the king (as some have been) 
be infected with lunacy, either continually, 
or by intervals, that the whole state fall 
inevitably to ruin? But if the laws be su¬ 
perior to the king, as we have already 
proved, and that the king be tied in the 
same respect of obedience to the laws as 
the servant is to his master, who will be so 
senseless, who will not rather obey the law 
than the king or will not readily yield his 
best assistance against those who seek to 
violate or infringe them? 


7. Subjects Not the Kin^s Slaves 

For truly neither are the subjects, as it 
is commonly said, the king’s slaves, or bond- 
men; being neither prisoners iakea in the 
wars, nor bought for money. But as con- 
sidertKl in one entire bo<ty th^ are lords, 
as we have formerly proved; so each of 


them in particular ought to be held as the 
king’s brothers and kinsmen. And to the end 
that we think not this strange, let us hear 
what God Himself says when He prescribes 
a law to kings: That they lift not their 
heart above their brethem from amongst 
whom they were chosen. Whereupon Bar- 
tolus, a famous lawyer, who lived in an age 
that bred many tyrants, did yet draw this 
conclusion from that law, that subjects were 
to be held and used in the quality and con¬ 
dition of the king’s brethren, and not of 
his slaves. Also king David was not ashamed 
to call his subjects his brethren. The an¬ 
cient kings were called Abimelech, an He¬ 
brew word which signifies, my father the 
king. The almighty and all good God, of 
whose great gentleness and mercy we are 
daily partakers, and very seldom feel His 
severity, although we justly deserve it, yet 
is it always mercifully mixed with compas¬ 
sion; whereby He teaches princes, His lieu¬ 
tenants, that subjects ought rather to be 
held in obedience by love, than by fear. 

But, lest they should except against me, 
as if I sought to entrench too much upon 
the royal authority, I verily believe it is 
so much the greater, by how much it is 
likely to be of longer continuance. For, says 
one, servile fear is a bad guardian, for that 
authority we desire should continue; for 
those in subjection hate them they fear, and 
whom we hate, we naturally wish their de¬ 
struction. On the contraiy, there is noth¬ 
ing more proper to maintain their author¬ 
ity than the affection of their subjects, on 
whose love they may safely and with most 
security lay the foundation of their great¬ 
ness. And therefore that prince who gov¬ 
erns his subjects as brethren, may confi¬ 
dently assure himself to live securely in 
the midst of dangers: whereas he who uses 
them like slaves, must needs live in much 
anxiety and fear, and may well be re¬ 
sembled to the condition of that master 
who remains alone in some desert in the 
midst of a great troop of slaves; for look 
how many slaves any has, he must make 
account of so many enemies, which almost 
an tyrants who have been lulled by their 
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subjects have experienced. Whereas, on the 
contraiy, the subjects of good kings are ever 
as solicitously careful of their safety, as of 
their own welfare. 


S. Authority Based on Contract 

We have shown already that in the es> 
tablishing of the king there were two alli¬ 
ances or covenants contracted: the first be¬ 
tween God, the king, and the people, of 
which we have formerly treated; the sec¬ 
ond, between the king and the people, of 
which we must now say somewhat. After 
that Saul was established king, the ro 3 ral 
law was given him, according to which he 
ought to govern. David made a covenant in 
Hebron before the Lord, that is to say, 
taking God for witness, with ail the ancients 
of Israel, who represented the whole body 
of the people, and even then he was made 
king. Joas also by the mouth of Johoiada 
the high priest, entered into covenant with 
the whole people of the land in the house 
of the Lord. And when the crown was set 
on his head, together with it was the law 
of the testimony put into his hand, which 
most expounds to be the law of God; like¬ 
wise Josias promises to observe and keep 
the commandments, testimonies, and stat¬ 
utes comprised in the book of the cove¬ 
nant: under which words are contained all 
which belongs to the duties both of the 
first and second table of the law of God. 
In all the before-remembered places of the 
holy story, it is ever said, “that a covenant 
was made with all the people, with all the 
multitude, with all the elders, with all the 
men of Judah’': to the end that we might 
know, as it is also fully expressed, that not 
only the principals of the tribes, but also 
all the milleniers, centurions, and subal¬ 
tern magistrates should meet together, each 
of them in the name, and for their towns 
and communalties, to covenant and con¬ 
tract with the king. In this assembly was 
the creating of the king determined of, for 
it was the people who made the king, and 
not the king the people. ^ 


It is certain, then, that the people by way 
or stipulation require a performance of 
covenants. The king promises it. Now the 
condition of a stipulator is in terms of law 
more worthy than of a promisor. The peo¬ 
ple ask the king, whether he will govern 
justly and according to the laws? He prom¬ 
ises he will. Then the people answer, and 
not before, that while he governs uprightly, 
they will obey faithfully. The king there¬ 
fore promises simply and absolutely, the 
people upon condition: the which failing to 
be accomplished, the people rest according 
to equity and reason quit from their prom¬ 
ise. 

In the first covenant or contract there is 
only an obligation to piety: in the second, 
to justice. In that, the king promises to 
serve God religiously: in this, to rule the 
people justly. By the one he is obliged with 
the utmost of his endeavors to procure the 
glory of God: by the other, the profit of the 
people. In the first, there is a condition ex¬ 
pressed, “if thou keep my commandments": 
in the second, “if thou distribute justice 
equally to every man." God is the proper 
revenger of deficiency in the former, and 
the whole p>eople the lawful punisher of de¬ 
linquency in the latter, or the estates, the 
representative body thereof who have as¬ 
sumed to themselves the protection of the 
people. This has been always practiced in 
aU well-governed estates. 

I would ask here, wherefore a man does 
swear, if it be not to declare that what he 
delivers he sincerely intends from his heart? 
Can anything be judged more near to the 
law of nature, than to observe that which 
we approve? Furthermore, what is the 
reason the king swears first, and at the in¬ 
stance, and required by the people, but to 
accept a condition either tacit or expressed? 
Wherefore is there a condition opposed to 
the contract, il it be not that in faOing to 
perform the condition, the contract, ac¬ 
cording to law, remains void? And If for 
want of satisfying the condition by ri|d^, 
the contract is of no force, who shah dare 
to call that people perjured, idiidi refuaca 
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to obey a king who makes no account of his 
promise, which he might and ought to have 
kept, and willfully breaks those laws which 
he did swear to observe? On the contrary, 
may we not rather esteem such a king 
perfidious, perjured, and unworthy of his 
place? For if the law free the vassal from 
his lord, who dealt feloniously with him, 
although that to speak properly, the lord 
swears not fealty to his vassal, but he to 
him: if the law of the twelve tables docs 
detest and hold in execration the protector 
who defrauds him that is under his tui¬ 
tion : if the civil law permit an enfranchised 
servant to bring his action against his pa¬ 
tron, for any grievous usage: if in such 
cases the same law delivers the slave from 
the power of his master, although the ob¬ 
ligation be natural only, and not civil: is 
it not much more reasonable that the peo¬ 
ple be loosed from that oath of allegiance 
which they have taken, if the king (who 
may be not unfitly resembled by an attor¬ 
ney, sworn to look to his client’s cause) 
first break his oath solemnly taken? And 
what if all these ceremonies, solemn oaths, 
nay, sacramental promises, had never been 
taken? Does not nature herself sufficiently 
teach that kings were on this condition or¬ 
dained by the people, that they should gov¬ 
ern well: judges, that they should distribute 
justice uprightly; captains in the war, that 
they should lead their armies against their 
enemies? If, on the contrary, they them¬ 
selves forage and spoil their subjects, and 
instead of governors become enemies, as 
they leave indeed the true and essential 
qualities of a king, so neither ought the 
people to acknowledge them for lawful 
princes. But what if a people (you will re¬ 
ply) subdued by force, be compelled by 
the king to take an oath of servitude? And 
what if a robber^ pirate, or tyrant (1 will 
answer) with whom no. bond of human so¬ 
ciety can be effectual, holding his dagger to 
your throat, constrain you presently to be¬ 
come bound in a great sum of money? Is 
it not an unquestionable maxim In law. that 
a promise exacted by violence cannot bind, 
especially if anything be promised against 


common reason, or the law of nature? Is 
there anything more repugnant to nature 
and reason, than that a people should man¬ 
acle hnd fetter themselves; and to be 
obliged by promise to the prince, with their 
own hands and weapons to be their own 
executioners? There is, therefore, a mutual 
obligation between the king and the peo¬ 
ple, which, whether it be civil or natural 
only, whether tacit or expressed in words, 
it cannot by any means be annihilated, or 
by any law be obrogated, much less by force 
made void. And this obligation is of such 
power that the prince who willfully vio¬ 
lates it, is a tyrant. And the people who pur¬ 
posely break it, may be justly termed sedi¬ 
tious. 


9, Resistance to Tyrants 

Hitherto we have treated of a king. It 
now rests we do somewhat more fully de¬ 
scribe a tyrant. We have shown that he is 
a king, who lawfully governs a kingdom, 
cither derived to him by succession, or com¬ 
mitted to him by election. It follows, there¬ 
fore. that he is reputed a tyrant, which, as 
opposite to a king, either gains a kingdom* 
by violence or indirect means, or being in¬ 
vested therewith by lawful election, or suc¬ 
cession, goveriis it not according to law 
and equity, or neglects those contracts and 
agreements, to the observation whereof he 
was strictly obliged at his reception. All 
which may very well occur in one and the 
same person. The first is commonly called 
a tyrant without title: the second a tyrant 
by practice. Now, it may well so come to 
pass, that he who possesses himself of a 
kingdom by force, to govern justly, and he 
on whom it descends by a lawful title, to 
rule unjustly. But for so much as a king¬ 
dom is rather a right than an inheritance, 
and an office than a possession, he seems 
rather worthy the name of a tyrant, who 
unworthily acquits himself of his charge, 
than he who entered into his place by a 
wrong door. In the same sense is the pope 
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called an intruder who entered by indirect 
means into the papacy: and he an abuser 
who governs ill in it. 

Pythagoras says “that a worthy stranger 
is to be preferred before an unworthy citi¬ 
zen, yea though he be a kinsman.” Let it be 
lawful also foj us to say, that a prince who 
gained his principality by indirect courses, 
provided he govern according to law, and 
administer justice equally, is much to be 
preferred before him, who carries himself 
tyrannously, although he were legally in¬ 
vested into his government with all the 
ceremonies and rites thereunto appertain¬ 
ing. 

For seeing that kings were instituted to 
feed, to judge, to cure the diseases of the 
people; Certainly I had rather that a thief 
should feed me, than a shepherd devour me: 

I had rather receive justice from a robber, 
than outrage from a judge; I had better be 
healed by an empiric, than poisoned by a 
doctor in physic. It were much more profita¬ 
ble for me to have my estate carefully man¬ 
aged by an intruding guardian, than to 
have it wasted and dissipated by one legally 
appointed. 

Now, at the last we are come as it were 
by degrees to the chief and principal point 
of the question. We have seen how that 
kings have been chosen by God, either with 
relation to their families or their persons 
only, and after installed by the people. In 
like manner what is the duty of the king, 
and of the officers of the kingdom, how far 
the authority, power, and duty both of the 
one and the other extends, and what and 
how sacred are the covenants and contracts 
which are made at the inauguration of kings, 
and what conditions are intermixed, both 
tacit and expressed; finally, who is a tyrant 
without title, and who by practice, seeing it 
is a thing unquestionable that we are bound 
to obey a lawful king, which both to God 
and people carries himself according to 
those covenants whereunto he stands obliged, 
as it were to God Himself, seeing in a sort 
he represents his divine Majesty? It now 
follows that we treat, how, and by whom a 


tyrant may be lawfully resisted, and who 
are the persons who ought to be chiefly ac¬ 
tors therein, and what course is to be held, 
that the action may be managed according 
to right and reason. We must first speak of 
him who is commonly called a tyrant with¬ 
out title. Let us suppose then that some 
Ninus, having neither received outrage nor 
offence, invades a people over whom he has 
no color of pretension: that Caesar seeks to 
oppress his country, and the Roman com¬ 
monwealth: that Popiclus endeavors by 
murders and treasons to make the elective 
kingdom of Polonia to become hereditary 
to him and his posterity: or some Brunie- 
hilde draws to herself and her Protadius 
the absolute government of France, or 
Ebronius, taking advantage of Theoderick’s 
weakness and idleness, gains the entire ad¬ 
ministration of the state, and oppresses the 
people, what shall be our lawful refuge 
herein? 

First, the law of nature teaches and com¬ 
mands us to maintain and defend our lives 
/nd liberties, without which life is scant 
worth the enjoying, against all injury and 
violence. Nature has imprinted this by in¬ 
stinct in dogs against wolves, in bulls ;^ainst 
lions, betwixt pigeons and sparrow hawks, 
betwixt pullen and kites, and yet much 
more in man against man himself, if man 
become a beast: and therefore he who 
questions the lawfulness of defending one¬ 
self, does, as much as in him lies, question 
the law of nature. To this must be added 
the law of nations, which distinguishes pos¬ 
sessions and dominions, fixes limits, and 
makes out confines, which every man is 
bound to defend against all invaders. And. 
therefore, it is no less lawful to resist Alex¬ 
ander the Great, if without any right or 
being justly provoked, he invades a coun¬ 
try with a mighty navy, as well as Diomedes 
the pirate who scours the seas in a small 
vessel. For in this case Alexander's right 
is no more than Diomedes’ but only he 
hks more power to do wrong, and not so 
easily to be compelled to reason as the other. 
Briefly, one may as well oppose Alexander 
in pillaging a country, as a thief in pur- 
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loining a cloak; as well him when he seeks 
to batter do^ the walls of a city, as a rob¬ 
ber who offers to break into a private house. 

There is, besides this, the civil law, or 
municipal laws of several countries which 
govern the societies of men, by certain 
rules, some in one manner, some in another; 
some submit themselves to the government 
of one man, some to more; others are ruled 
by a whole commonalty, some absolutely 
exclude women from the royal throne, 
others admit them; these here choose their 
king descended of such a family, those 
there make election of whom they please, 
besides other customs practiced among sev¬ 
eral nations. If, therefore, any offer either 
by fraud or force to violate this law, we arc 
ail bound to resist him, because he wrongs 
that society to which we owe all that we 
have, and would ruin our country, to the 
preservation whereof all men by nature, by 
law and by solemn oath, are strictly obliged: 
insomuch that fear or negligence, or bad 
purposes, make us omit this duty, we may 
justly be accounted breakers of the laws, 
betrayers of our country, and contemners 
of religion. Now as the laws of nature, of 
nations, and the Civil commands us to take 
arms against such tyrants; so, is there not 
any manner of reason that should per¬ 
suade us to the contrary; neither is there 
any oath, covenant, or obligation, public or 
private, of power justly to restrain us; 
therefore the meanest private man may 
resist and lawfully oppose such an intruding 
tyrant. The law Julia, which condemns to 
death those who raise rebellion against their 
country or prince, has here no place; for he 
is no prince, who, without any lawful title 
invades the commonwealth or confines of 
another; nor he a rebel, who by arms de¬ 
fends his country; but rather to this had 
relation the oath which all the youth of 
Athens were accustomed to take in the 
temple of Aglaura, 'T will fight for religion, 
for the laws, for the altars, and for our 
possessions, either alone, or with others; 
and will do the utmost of my endeavor to 
leave to posterity our country, at the least, 
in as ffood estate as 1 found it.’’ To as little 
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purpose can the laws made against seditious 
persons be alleged here; for he is Seditious 
who undertakes to defend the people, in 
opposition cf order and public discipline; 
but he is no raiser, but a suppressor of sedi¬ 
tion, who restrains within the limits of 
reason the subverter of his country’s wel¬ 
fare, and public discipline. 

On the contrary, to this has proper rela¬ 
tion the law of tyrannicide, which honors 
the living with great and memorable recom¬ 
penses, and the dead with worthy epitaphs, 
and glorious statues, that have been their 
country’s liberators from tyrants; as Har- 
modius and Aristogiton at Athens, Brutus 
and Cassius in Rome, and Aral us of Sycionc 

We must remember that all princes arc 
bom men, and therefore reason and passion 
are as hardly to be separated in them, as 
the soul is from the body while the man 
lives. We must not then expect princes ab¬ 
solute in perfection, but rather repute our¬ 
selves happy if those who govern us be in¬ 
differently good. And therefore, although 
the prince observe not exact mediocrity in 
state affairs; if sometimes passion overrule 
his reason, if some careless omission make 
him neglect the public utility; or if he do 
not always carefully execute justice with 
equality, or repulse not with ready valor an 
invading enemy; he must not therefore be 
presently declared a tyrant. And certainly, 
seeing he rules not as a god over men, nor 
as men over beasts, but is a man composed 
of the same matter, and of the same nature 
with the rest: as we would questionless 
judge that prince unreasonably insolent. 
who should insult over and abuse his sub¬ 
jects, as if they were brute beasts; so those 
people are doubtless as much void of 
reason, who imagine a prince should be 
complete in perfection, or expect divine 
abilities in a nature so frail and subject to 
imperfections. But if a prince purposely 
ruin the commonwealth, if he presumptu¬ 
ously pervert and resist legal proceedings or 
lawful rights, if he make no reckoning of 
faith, covenants, justice nor piety, if he 
prosecute his subjects as enemies; briefly. 
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if he express alJ or the chiefcst of those 
wicked practices we have formerly spoken 
of; then we may certainly declare him a 
tyrant, who is as much an enemy both to 
God and men. We do not therefore speak 
of a prince less good, but of one absolutely 
bad; not of one less wise, but of one mali¬ 
cious and treacherous; not of one less able 
judiciously to discuss legal differences, but 
of one perversely bent to pervert justice 
and equity; not of an unwarlike, but of 
one furiously disposed to ruin the people, 
and ransack the state. 

For the wisdom of a senate, the integrity 
of a judge, the valor of a captain, may per- 
adventure enable a weak prince to govern 
well. But a tyrant could be content that all 
the nobility, the counselors of state, the 
commanders for the wars, had but one head 
that he might take it off at one blow: those 
being the proper objects of his distrust and 
fear, and by consequence the principal sub¬ 
jects on whom he desires to execute his 
malice and cruelty. A foolish prince, al¬ 
though (to speak according to right and 
equity) he ought to be deposed, yet may he 
perhaps in some sort be borne withal. But 
a tyrant, the more he is tolerated, the more 
be becomes intolerable. 

Furthermore, as the princes* pleasure is 
not always law, so many times it is not ex¬ 
pedient that the people do all that which 
may lawfully be done; for it may oftentimes 
chance that the medicine proves more dan¬ 
gerous than the disease. Therefore it be¬ 
comes wise men to try all ways before they 
come to blows, to use all other remedies be¬ 
fore they suffer the sword to decide the con¬ 
troversy. If then those who represent the 
body of the people foresee any innovation 
or machination against the state, or that 
it be already embarked into a course of 
perdition; their duty is, first to admonish 
the prince, and not to attend that the dis¬ 
ease by accession of time and accidents be¬ 
comes unrecoverable. For tyranny may be 
properly resembled unto a fever hectic, the 
which at the first is easy to be cured, but 
with much difficulty to be known; but after 
it is sufficiently known, it becomes incur¬ 


able. Therefore small beginnings are to be 
carefully observed, and by those whom it 
concerns diligently prevented. 

If the prince therefore persist in his vio¬ 
lent courses, and contemn frequent admoni¬ 
tions, addressing his designs only to that 
end, that he may oppress at his pleasure, 
and effect his own desires without fear or 
restraint; he then doubtless makes him¬ 
self liable to that detested crime of tyr¬ 
anny: and whatsoever either the law. or 
lawful authority permits against a tyrant, 
may be lawfully practiced against him. 
Tyranny is not only a will, but the chief, 
and as it were the complement and abstract 
of vices. A tyrant subverts the state, pillages 
the people, lays stratagems to entrap their 
lives, breaks promise with all, scoffs at the 
sacred obligations of a solemn oath, and 
therefore is he so much more vile than the 
vilest of usual malefactors. By how much 
offences committed against a generality, are 
worthy of greater punishment than those 
which concern only particular and private 
persons. If thieves and those who commit 
sacrilege be declared infamous; nay, if they 
justly suffer corporal punishment by death, 
can we invent any that may be worthily 
equivalent for so outrageous a crime 
Furthermore, we have already proved 
that all kings receive their royal authority 
from the people, that the whole people con¬ 
sidered in one body is above and greater 
than the king; and that the king and em¬ 
peror are only the prime and supreme gov¬ 
ernors and ministers of the kingdom and 
empire; but the people the absolute lord 
and owner thereof. It therefore necessarily 
follows that a tyrant is in the same man¬ 
ner guilty of rebellion against the majesty 
of the people as the lord of a fee, who 
feloniously transgresses the conditions of 
his investitures, and is liable to the same 
punishment, yea, and certainly deserves a 
much greater one than the equity of those 
laws inflicts on the delinquents. Therefore 
as Bartolus says, may either be de¬ 
posed by those who are lords in sovereignty 
over him, or else justly punished accord¬ 
ing to the law Julia, which condemns those 
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who offer violence to the public.** The body 
of the people must needs be the sovereign 
of those who represent it, which in some 
places are the electors, palatines, peers; in 
other, the assembly of the general estates. 
And, if the tyranny have gotten such sure 
footing, as there is no other means but 
force to remove him, then it is lawful for 
them to call the people to arms, to enroll and 
raise forces, and to employ the utmost of 
their power, and use against him all ad¬ 
vantages and stratagems of war, as against 
the enemy of the commonwealth, and the 
disturber of the public peace. Briefly, the 
same sentence may be justly pronounced 
against him, as was against Manlius Capi- 
tolinus at Rome. “Thou wast to me, Man¬ 
lius, when thou didst tumble down the 
Gaules that scaled the capital: but since 
thou art now become an enemy, like one of 
them, thou shalt be precipitated down from 
the same place from whence thou formerly 
tumbled those enemies.*’ 

The officers of the kingdom cannot for 
this be rightly taxed of sedition; for in a 
sedition there must necessarily concur but 
two parts, or sides, the which peremptorily 
contest together, so that it is necessary that 
the one be in the right, and the other in 
the wrong. That part undoubtedly has the 
right on their side, which defends the laws, 
and strives to advance the public profit of 
the kingdom. And those, on the contrary, 
are questionless in the wrong, who break 
the laws, and protect those who violate 
justice, and oppress the commonwealth. 
Those are certainly in the right way, as said 
Bartolus, “who endeavor to suppress tyran¬ 
nical government, and those in the wrong, 
who oppose lawful authority.” And that 
must ever be accounted just, which is in¬ 
tended only for the public benefit, and that 
unjust, which aims chiefly at private com¬ 
modity. Wherefore Thomas Aquinas says, 
“That a tyrannical rule, having no proper 
address for the public welfare, but only to 
satisfy a private will, with increase of par¬ 
ticular profit to the ruler, cannot in any 
reasonable construction be accounted law¬ 
ful, and therefore the disturbance of such 


a government cannot be esteemed seditious, 
much less traitorous”; for that offence has 
proper relation only to a lawful prince, who 
indeed is an inanimated or speaking law; 
therefore, seeing that he who employs the 
utmost of his means and power to annihilate 
the laws, and quell their virtue and vigor, 
can no ways be justly intituled therewith. 
So neither, likewise, can those who oppose 
and take arms against him, be branded with 
so notorious a crime. Also this offence is 
committed against the commonwealth; but 
for so much as the commonwealth is there 
only where the laws are in force, and not 
where a tyrant devours the state at his own 
pleasure and liking, he certainly is quit of 
that crime which ruins the majesty of the 
public state, and those questionless are 
worthOy protectors and preservers of the 
commonwealth, who, confident in the law¬ 
fulness of their authority, and summoned 
thereunto by their duty, do courageously re¬ 
sist the unjust proceedings of the tyrant. 

And in this their action, we must not es¬ 
teem them as private men and subjects, but 
as the representative body of the people, 
yea, and as the sovereignty itself, which de¬ 
mands of his minister an account of his ad¬ 
ministration. Neither can we in any good 
reason account the officers of the kingdom 
disloyal, who in this manner acquit them¬ 
selves of their charge. 

There is ever, and in all places, a mutual 
and reciprocal obligation between the peo¬ 
ple and the prince; the one promises to be 
a good and wise prince, the other to obey 
faithfully, provided he govern justly. The 
people therefore are obliged to the prince 
under condition, the prince to the people 
simply and purely. Therefore, if the prince 
fail in his promise, the people are exempt 
from obedience, the contract is made void, 
the right of obligation of no force. Then 
the king if he govern unjustly is perjured, 
and the people likewise forsworn if they 
obey not his lawful commands. But that 
people are truly acquit from all perfidious¬ 
ness, who publicly renounce the unjust 
dominion of a tyrant, or he, striving un¬ 
justly by strong hand to continue the pos- 
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session, do constantly endeavor to expulse 
him by force of arms. 

It is therefore permitted the officers of 
a kingdom, either all, or some good number 
of them to suppress a tyrant; and it is not 
only lawful for them to do it, but their 
duty expressly requires it; and, if they do 
it not, they can by no excuse color their 
baseness. For the electors, palatines, peers, 
and other officers of state, must not think 
they were established only to make pom¬ 
pous paradoes and shows, when they are at 
the coronation of the king, habited in their 
robes of state, as if there were some masque 
or interlude to be represented; or as if they 
were that day to act the parts of Roland, 
Oliver, or Renaldo, and such other person¬ 
ages on a stage, or to counterfeit and revive 
the memory of the knights of the round 
table; and after the dismissing of that 
day’s assembly, to suppose they have suf¬ 
ficiently acquitted themselves of their duty, 
until a recess of the like solemnity. Those 
solemn rites and ceremonies were not in¬ 
stituted for vain ostentation, nor to pass, 
as in a dumb show, to please the spectators, 
nor in children’s sports, as it is with Horace, 
to create a king in jest; but those grandees 
must know that as well for office and duty, 
as for honor, they are called to the perform¬ 
ance of those rites, and that in them, the 
commonwealth is committed and recom¬ 
mended to the king, as to her supreme and 
principal tutor and protector, and to them 
as coadjutors and assistants to him; and 
therefore, as the tutors or guardians (yea, 
even those who are appointed by way of 
honor) are chosen to have care of and 
obser\'e the actions and importments of 
him who holds the principal rank in the 
tutorship, and to look how he carries him¬ 
self in the administration of the goods of 
his pupil So likewise are the former or¬ 
dained to have an eye to the courses of the 
king, for, with an equivalent authority, as 
the others for the pupil, so are they to 
hinder and prevent the damage and detri¬ 
ment of the people, the king being properly 
reputed as the prime guardian, and they his 
coadjutors. 


In like manner, as the faults of the princi¬ 
pal tutor who manages the affairs are justly 
imputed to the coadjoints in the tutorship, 
if when they ought and might, they did not 
discover his errors, and cause him to be 
despoiled, especially failing in the main 
points of his charge, to wit, in not com¬ 
municating unto them the affairs of his 
administration, in dealing unfaithfully in 
his place, in doing anything to the dishonor 
of detriment of his pupil, in embezzling of 
his goods or estate, or if he be an enemy to 
his pupil: briefly, if either in regard of the 
worthlessness of his person, or weakness of 
his judgment, he be unable well to discharge 
so weighty a charge, so also, are the peers 
and principal officers of the kingdom ac¬ 
countable for the government thereof, and 
must both prevent, and if occasion require, 
suppress the tyranny of the prince, as also 
supply with their care and diligence, his in¬ 
ability and weakness. 

Princes arc chosen by God, and estab¬ 
lished by the people. As all particulars con¬ 
sidered one by one, are inferior to the 
prince; so the whole body of the people 
and officers of state, who represent that 
body, are the princes* superiors. In the re-' 
ceiving and inauguration of a prince, there 
are covenants and contracts passed be¬ 
tween him and the people, which are tacit 
and expressed, natural or civil; to wit, to 
obey him faithfully while he commands 
justly, that he serving the commonwealth, 
all men shall serve him, that while he gov¬ 
erns according to law, all shall be submitted 
to his government, etc. The officers of the 
kingdom are the guardians and protectors 
of these covenants and contracts. He who 
maliciously or willfully violates these con¬ 
ditions, is questionless a tyrant by practice. 
And therefore the officers of state may 
judge him according to the laws. And if he 
support his tyranny by strong hands, their 
duty binds them, when by no other means 
it can be effected by force of arms to sup¬ 
press him. 

Of these officers there be two kinds, those 
who have generally undertaken the protee- 
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tion of the kingdom; as the constable, 
marshals, peers, palatines, and the rest, 
every one of whom, although all the rest 
do either connive or consort with the tyr¬ 
anny, arc bound to oppose and repress the 
tyrant; and those who have undertaken the 
government of any province, city, or part 
of the kingdom, as dukes, marquesses, earls, 
consuls, mayors, sheriffs, etc., they may ac¬ 
cording to right expel and drive tyranny 
and tyrants from their cities, confines, and 
governments. 

But particular and private persons may 
not unsheathe the sword against tyrants by 
practice, because they were not established 
by particulars, but by the whole body of the 
people. But for tyrants who without title 
intrude themselves, for so much as there is 
no contract or agreement between them and 
the people, it is indifferently permitted all 
to oppose and depose them; and in this 
rank of tyrants may those be ranged, who, 
abusing the weakness and sloth of a lawful 
prince, tyrannously insult over his subjects. 


Finally, as there have ever been tyrants 
distressed here and there, so also all his¬ 
tories testify that there have been neigh¬ 
boring princes to oppose tyranny, and main¬ 
tain the people in their right. The princes 
of these times by imitating so worthy ex¬ 
amples, should suppress the tyrants both 
of bodies and souls, and restrain the op¬ 
pressors both of the commonwealth, and 
of the church of Christ: otherwise, they 
themselves, may most deservedly be 
branded with that infamous title of ty¬ 
rant. 

And to conclude this discourse in a word, 
piety commands that the law and church of 
God be maintained. Justice requires that ty¬ 
rants and destroyers of the commonwealth 
be compelled to reason. Charity challenges 
the right of relieving and restoring the op¬ 
pressed. Those who make no account of 
these things, do as much as in them lies 
to drive piety, justice, and charity out of 
this world, that they may never more be 
heard of. 
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r IE national state is the central concept of modern political thought, its tacit 
assumption, just as the city-state was that of antiquity, and universal em¬ 
pire that of the Middle Ages, Machiavelli came close to the idea of the state; 
he was the first to coin the term '^state'’ {lo stato)^ but, as he was primarily inter¬ 
ested in power and the rulers who struggled for it, but not in institutions, his use 
of the word **state'* is strongly permeated with the meaning of “government,” 
the state being essentially the ruler and his political, military, and administra¬ 
tive machine—all still viewed from a personal angle. 

A clear formulation of the concepts of state and state sovereignty could 
occur only in a nation that was actually developing the appropriate judicial, 
administrative, and legislative institutions. Such institutions had been evolving 
in France since the late Middle Ages, and a strong sentiment of nationalism and 
sense of national sovereignty could be seen in the struggle between King Philip 
IV and Pope Boniface VIII at the end of the thirteenth century. But the ap¬ 
preciation of these changes was slow, and it is not until the sixteenth century 
that the first systematic and clear conception of sovereignty was worked out in 
The Six Books on the State (Les six livres de la Ripublique, 1576), by Jean 
Bodin (1530-1596). 

Bodin was a native of Angers, and studied law at Toulouse, where he also 
taught for some time. Toulbuse was an important formative phase in Bodin’s 
life, because its university was outstanding in jurisprudence and also because 
its population included a considerable number of Protestants. Bodin was of 
middle-class origin and represented the Third Estate in the Estates-General in 
1576. He became closely attached to the brother of King Henry III and served 
in the legal branch of the royal administration. His vast erudition (of which he 
put loo much into his Six Books on the State, thus depriving it of many readers, 
who find its length forbidding) was thus supplemented by public experience in 
both the legislative and administrative parts of government. 

Bodin lived at a time when the unity of France, though finally accomplished 
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territorially, was seriously threatened by religious conflict. Calvinist Protestant¬ 
ism made incessant progress in France during the sixteenth century, and the 
attempt to eradicate it by force was met by resistance. The “War of Religion” 
started in 1562 and went on intermittently for over a generation. In the Mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholomew (August 24, 1572) religious conflict degenerated into 
murder, and the spirit of intransigence grew on both sides. The religious divisions 
engendered by the Reformation were intertwined with deep-seated social and 
economic issues, which made reconciliation even more difficult. What France 
needed for its preservation was more moderation and compromise, and less 
fanaticism and radicalism; it needed citizens who preferred the prosaic stability 
of France in the present to the poetic bliss of heaven in the future. 

From the sixties on, a group of administrators, lawyers, and publicists sought 
to stem the tide of fanaticism that was ruining the nation. They were called 
Politiques. At first the name was meant to be opprobrious, inasmuch as the 
Politiques were charged with putting practical politics above pure principles, 
and the charge was true as far as it went. The Politiques were Catholic, but they 
were unwilling to sacrifice the interests of the French state and nation to those 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Their attitude of toleration was generally not 
based on philosophy but on expediency. Michel de THopital, Chancellor of 
France, and an outstanding leader of the Politiques, had urged as early as 1560 
to get rid “of these devilish words, these names of party, of faction, of sedition— 
Lutheran, Huguenot, Papist,” and had asserted that “a man does not cease to 
be a citizen for being excommunicated.” 

If possible, the Politiques preferred religious unity, because they felt that 
political unity would thereby be furthered. Hence they were not opposed to a 
little persecution at the beginning of a new religious creed, provided that such 
dissent could be eliminated quickly and without much violence or bloodshed. But 
when a new faitR has been embraced by a substantial portion of the community, 
as was true of the Huguenots, the Politiques were willing to accept the fact 
of Protestantism, because they believed that the unity of France could not stand 
the strain of wholesale massacre and permanent civil war. 

In the history of France the Politiques are the first organized and conscious 
expression of a “Third Force” in the face of two rivaling extremes. After World 
War II, when communism and Gaullism seemed to divide France into two ir¬ 
reconcilable camps, the “Third Force” (consisting of such heterogenous elements 
as moderate Catholics, democratic socialists, and anticlerical free-enterprisers) 
represented the tradition of the Politiques, whereas communism and Gaullism 
played the twentieth-century parts of the extremist religious factions. 

Bodin is the best-known theorist of the Politiques, and his Six Books on the 
State expresses the desire for strong government that makes contented and secure 
citizenship possible. Bodin defines sovereignty - he was the first to use this word 
—^as “the absolute and perpetual power of the state, that is, the greatest power 
to command.” Bodin ^tinguishes the government from the state, in other 
words, the exercise of sovereign functions, which may be for a limited time, 
from sovereignty itself, which is unlimited in time - perpetual. Sovereignty ex¬ 
ists as long as the state, regardless of its changing forms of government. The 
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absolute quality of sovereignty consists in the fact that the sovereign state toler¬ 
ates no rival legal authority above it; “Only he is absolutely sovereign who, 
after God, acknowledges no one greater than himself.” 

Sovereignty is here markedly pointed at two sources that threatened it: 
universal church and empire. Both were henceforth denied any interference in 
the ecclesiastical and temporal affairs of the developing national states. Politi¬ 
cally the kings looked on themselves as “emperors” in their realms, and ecclesi¬ 
astically they either became the official heads of their national churches, as in 
Protestant states, or controlled, according to the theory of “Gallicanism,” the 
clergy in predominantly Catholic states. 

The doctrine of sovereignty, however, is directed above all against forces 
threatening the state from within. Bodin saw more clearly than anyone before 
him that the essence of sovereignty consists in the making of general laws. 
During the Middle Ages the law was something that was found by judges, not 
made by legislators; the process of the creation of law was thought of as a slow 
and imperceptible synthesis of the immemorial custom of the land, the law of 
nature, and the will of God. The concept of making the law marks a revolutionary 
break with the medieval tradition, and Bodin specifically refers to local customs 
and local parliaments; the feudal system of diffusion and decentralization of 
authority gave way to an authority that was one and indivisible. The nobility, 
in particular, was the target of the new doctrine of sovereignty. Bodin, like most 
writers of the Politiques, belonged to the Third Estate, and the bourgeoisie also 
provided the new class of administrators and judges for the constantly expand¬ 
ing activities of the state. 

Bodin’s attribution of absoluteness to the sovereign is to be understood only 
in relation to human laws. Still close to the medieval sentiment that the ruler 
is under a moral obligation to the community and God, Bodin says that the 
sovereign prince has no authority to violate the laws of God and nature: “In 
doing so a prince would become guilty of high treason against God.” By de¬ 
fining sovereignty at the outset of his treatise as “lawful government,” Bodin 
seeks to distinguish it from the order that bands of robbers and pirates maintain 
among themselves. Bodin also distinguishes between the sovereign’s right to 
break his laws and his right to break his contracts. The sovereign ruler is not 
bound by his predecessors’ laws or his own, because the authority of lawmaking 
is unilateral, deriving from the sole authority of the sovereign. But when a con¬ 
tract is made by the prince with his subjects or other rulers, the obligation is 
mutual and cannot be broken by him at will. Natural law prescribes that agree¬ 
ments be kept (pacta sunt servanda), and the prince may not free himself from 
this obligation by unilateral action any more t^ the subject may. 

Bodin does not discuss in detail how the precepts of divine and natural law 
liihit sovereignty, and in what manner a ruler’s violation of divine and natural 
law is to be ascertained and punished. He cites murder as a case in point. If the 
sovereign forbids to kill, he is even more bound by it than his subjects, because 
“such a law is not his, but the law of God and nature.” 

In additiiHi to divine and natural law, Bodin mentions limitations of sover¬ 
eignty that derive from human law. First, the sovereign ruler dees not have the 
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legal authority to alter the rules of succession to the French crown; second, he 
has no right to alienate the public domain; third, he may not levy taxes without 
the consent of the Estates or deprive a subject of his property without ^‘just 
cause.*^ In the first two instances, Bodin implies that the monarch, though not 
bound by ordinary statutory law, is bound by the fundamental laws of the realm 
{leges imperii) governing succession and the public domain, because such funda> 
mental laws are the legal basis of the very authority of the sovereign. As for 
property, Bodin felt that in violating the rights of property without due process 
the sovereign destroys one of the main purposes of the state, which is the pro¬ 
tection of property and the family. 

Unlike later protagonists of the doctrine of sovereignty, Bodin was un¬ 
willing to deduce limitless power of the monarch from his supreme legal au¬ 
thority. Parliament is legally supreme as the lawmaking body in Great Britain, 
yet this fact does not mean that it is able, in actuality, to pass any law whatso¬ 
ever. Although there are no legal curbs on Parliament as the highest legal au¬ 
thority, there are extralegal and nonlegal forces, such as the electorate, parties, 
public opinion, trade-unions, churches, and business organizations, that effec¬ 
tively limit and direct its power. The British monarch is even more illustrative 
of the difference between sovereign authority and political power. Though he 
has the legal authority to refuse his assent to bills passed by both Houses of 
Parliament, he has not done so since 1707. 

In the field of external relations, too, Bodin felt that sovereignty must be 
understood as a concept of legal status, and not of political power. A state is 
sovereign if it is not legally subject to the authority of another state and if its 
relations with other states are carried on in accordance with international, rather 
than municipal, law. This definition does not necessarily imply factual inde¬ 
pendence. Small states are often dependent on large states militarily, economi¬ 
cally, and politically, but as long as their dependence is one of fact rather than 
of law, they are sovereign. Bodin himself occasionally blurred the distinction 
between the highest legal authority of the sovereign and p)oliticaI omnipotence. 
Yet his line of thought is, in general, unmistakable, and he is saved from con¬ 
fusing legal sovereignty with political despotism by his acute legal learning as 
well as by his strong sense of the rule of law, which he conceives as the conflu¬ 
ence of constitutional, natural, and divine law. 

Bodin prefers monarchy to aristocracy and democracy because the unity 
and indivisibility of authority seem best safeguarded in one man. But in his 
account of monarchical government he sharply distinguishes between legitimate 
and illegitimate monarchy. Royal descent or conquest in lawful war supplies the 
title of legitimate monarchy, whereas the tyrant, the illegitimate monarch, sets 
himself up as sovereign prince without rightful claim of election, descent, or 
lawful war. If the monarch is legitimate, the subjects have no right to encroach 4 
acting individually or jointly, on **the honor or life of the monarch by judicial 
or other means, thouj^ he may have committed all the wicked, impious and 
cruel misdeeds one can think of.” Even less have subjects the right to proceed 
against the prince by force. As for the tyrant, it is lawful to kill him without 
formal proceedings because he has put himself outside the law by seizing power 
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illegally; if the tyrant surrenders himself into the hands of the people, thereby 
recognizing their sovereignty, he may be tried in court. Bodin adds the impor¬ 
tant observation that it makes no difference whether the tyrant is virtuous or 
villainous; he may be put to death, regardless of his personal goodness, because 
he has invaded sovereignty. 

Whereas most of the Politiques tolerated religious dissent primarily on 
grounds of expediency, Bodin accepts religious , diversity on philosophical 
grounds. He advises the ruler of a country divided into various churches and 
religions not to impose forcibly his own religion, because “the more the will of 
men is forced, the more it becomes obstinate.” In a later book, Colloquium 
heptaplomeres (written in 1588, but not printed before 1841), Bodin, presenting 
seven spokesmen (therefore the title) of various Christian and non-Christian 
creeds in the world, arrives at a theistic position of rational belief in God, above 
any particular church or organized religion. Bodin’s view on slavery is in har¬ 
mony with his liberal outlook. Despite his admiration for Aristotle, he felt that 
slavery was unjust, and that it was not supported by facts, as Aristotle had said, 
inasmuch as good men may be kept as slaves by masters who are wicked. 

Bodin’s bourgeois outlook is clearly expressed in his views on property and 
war. He held that the prince cannot impose taxation without the consent of the 
Estates, and that he cannot deprive a subject of his property “without just 
cause.” Although recognizing that no cause of revolution is more important than 
“excessive wealth of the few and extreme poverty of the many,” he is strongly 
opposed to equality of property; the foundation of the state is good faith, and 
the equalization of property subverts the state by destroying legitimate expecta¬ 
tions and conventions. Bodin’s views on war are as different from those of 
Machiavelli as a sixteenth-century French bourgeois from an Italian condotliere 
of the Renaissance. Bodin abhors war because it is destructive of the very pur¬ 
pose of human associations, be it material ease or spiritual elevation. He justi¬ 
fies war only to repel aggression. 

Bodin’s state is strong but not aggressive; monarchical but not tyrannical. 
It became the model for the new national state in which the interests of the mon¬ 
archy were allied with those of the rising merchant and middle classes against 
church and aristocracy. In this new state the bourgeoisie was willing to accept 
a strong government under kingly command, provided that it was allowed to 
make money and enjoy reasonable legal and political security. This alliance was 
to last over two hundred years, until the French Revolution raised the funda¬ 
mental issue whether sovereignty should be vested in the king or in the people. 
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Six Books on the State * 


J. The State 

The state is a lawful government, with 
sovereign power, of different households 
and their common affairs. We put this def¬ 
inition at the outset because in ail things, it 
is necessary to look first for the chief end, 
and then for the means of attaining it. A 
definition is nothing else than the end of a 
problem that is being considered, and un¬ 
less it is well founded, whatever is based 
upon it will soon collapse. 

Let us now examine each part of the 
definition of the state. In the first place, 
we speak of the state as “lawful govern¬ 
ment” in order to distinguish it from bands 
of robbers and pirates, with whom it can 
have no part, commerce, or alliance. In all 
well-ordered states, therefore, robbers and 
pirates have always been excluded from 
recognition, whether it be a question of 
making a pledge in negotiating peace, calling 
off war, setting up offensive or defensive 
alliances, defining boundaries, or settling 
disputes between kings and territorial rulers. 
The law of mankind sharply differentiates 
between wartime enemies who maintain law¬ 
ful government in their states, and brigands 
and pirates who seek to subvert and destroy 
them. 

2. Sovereignty 

m 

Sovereignty is the absolute and perpetual 
power of the state, that is, the greatest 

*From Jean Bodin, Sit Boakt an tk§ Stetg 
(1I7S: trtfit. WVlitm Ebentteia). 


power to command. It is necessary to ar¬ 
rive at a definition of sovereignty because 
neither jurists nor political philosophers 
have so far defined it, although it is the 
principal and most urgent point for an un¬ 
derstanding of the nature of the state. Hav¬ 
ing said before that the state is a lawful 
government, with sovereign power, of many 
households and their common affairs, the 
meaning of sovereign power must now be 
explained. I have said that this power is 
perpetual, for absolute power may be given 
to one or several for a certain time only, at 
the end of which they are subjects again. 
While they are in authority they still can¬ 
not call themselves sovereign rulers, inas¬ 
much as they are only custodians and keep¬ 
ers of sovereign power until it shall please 
the people or the prince to recall it, just as 
those who have leftt or pawned their goods 
to others remain the true owners and pos¬ 
sessors. Likewise, tliose who give to others 
the power and authority to judge and com¬ 
mand for a defined period of time, or to be 
recalled at pleasure, retain power and au¬ 
thority that the others exercise but in the 
nature of a temporary lease or loan. The 
governor of a country or the lieutenant of 
a prince surrenders his power at the ex¬ 
piration of his term, being but the deposi¬ 
tory and keeper for someone else. It makes 
no difference whether the official is of high 
or low rank. If the absolute power granted 
to the lieutenant of the prince were sov¬ 
ereign, it could be used against the prince 
himself, who would be left with nothing but 
an empty title, and the subject would com¬ 
mand his lord, the servant his master-* 
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which would be absurd. Whatever power and 
authority the sovereign prince confers ojpon 
others, his own person remains excepted. 
He always retains more authority than he 
gives away, and he is never divested of his 
right to command and examine his officials 
by way of prevention, concurrence, or chal¬ 
lenge, to withdraw their authority alto¬ 
gether, or to permit it to go on to the ex¬ 
tent, and as long as, it shall please him. 

If the people grant annually absolute 
power to one or several citizens, without 
control or appeal, shall we say that they 
possess sovereignty? Only he is absolutely 
sovereign who, after God, acknowledges no 
one greater than himself. These citizens 
elected to highest office therefore do not 
possess sovereignty, as they are but trustees 
of the power lent to them for a given time. 
The people do not deprive themselves of 
sovereignty when they entrust absolute au¬ 
thority to one or several rulers, either for a 
limited time set in advance or to be revoked 
at their pleasure. In both instances the 
holders of power remain accountable to 
those from whom they have received the 
power to command. This is not true of the 
sovereign prince, who is accountable to God 
alone. 

But suppose such absolute power be given 
to a king’s lieutenant for life. Is that not 
sovereign and perpetual power? Otherwise, 
if we should call perpetual power only that 
which never came to an end, sovereignty 
could exist only in aristocratic and popular 
governments Uiat do not die. Or if the 
word ’'perpetual’’ would apply to a mon¬ 
arch and his heirs, there would be few 
sovereign monarchs, in view of the fact that 
only very few monarchies are hereditary, 
and in view of the fact those who arrive on 
the throne by the right of election would 
not be sovereign. ’’Perpetual” therefore 
means the lifetime of him who has the 
power. If the sovereign magistrate, elected 
for a year or for a defined time limit, con¬ 
tinues to exercise the power that has been 
entrusted to him, he must do so either with 


the acquiescence of the governed or by 
force. If by force, the tyrant is sovereign, 
just as the violent possession of the thief 
is genuine possession in nature, although 
contrary to law, and they who had posses¬ 
sion before, no longer have it. But if the 
magistrate continues his sovereign power 
with the acquiescence of the people, he is 
not a sovereign prince, as he exercises it 
only on sufferance; he is even less sovereign 
if his term is not defined in advance, as he 
then holds whatever authority is his as a 
temporary trust and loan to be revoked at 
pleasure by the people. 

Let us now examine the second part of 
our definition, and ascertain what the words 
“absolute power” mean. The p)eople or the 
aristocracy in a commonwealth may purely 
and simply give someone the sovereign and 
perpetual power to dispose of their prop¬ 
erty and persons, and of all the state, as it 
may please him, and afterward leave all to 
whomever he may choose; just as an owner 
may give away his goods purely and simply, 
without any cause other than his liberality. 
Such a gift is a true one, with no conditions 
asked or received, once the donation is trans¬ 
acted and accomplished, whereas gifts that 
are granted under charges and conditions 
are not true gifts. Likewise, the transfer of 
sovereignty to a prince with charges and 
conditions does not result m true sovereign 
authority or absolute power, except when 
the conditions thus attached to the crea¬ 
tion of the sovereign are of divine or nat¬ 
ural law. 

A prince is not bound by the laws of his 
predecessors, and much less by his own 
laws and ordinances. It is possible to receive 
a law from someone else, but it is Impossible, 
in the nature of things, to give to oneself a 
law that depends on one’s own will, as is 
stated in the legal maxim; NuUa obligatio 
consistere potest, quae a voluntate promit* 
tenHs statum capit (^’There can be no obli« 
gatioD that derives its validity from the will 
of him who makes the promise”). This 
necessary reason evidently proves that the 
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prince cannot be subject to bis own laws. 
As the Pope never ties bis hands, according 
to the canonists, so the sovereign prince 
cannot tie his hands, even if he desires to 
do 80. Therefore we see at the end of laws 
and ordinances the words “Because it has 
so pleased Us,” in order to indicate that the 
laws of the sovereign prince, though they 
may be based on good and valid reasons, 
depend nevertheless on nothing but his pure 
and free will. 

As for the laws of God and nature, all 
princes in the world are bound by them, and 
they have no authority to violate them. In 
so doing, a prince would become guilty of 
high treason against God and of making 
war on him, under whose greatness all the 
rulers on earth must bear their yoke and 
bow their heads in fear and reverence. The 
absolute power of princes and lords in no 
way extends, therefore, to the laws of God 
and nature, and the Pope who has best 
understood the nature of absolute power 
and who has brought kings and emperors 
under his control said that a sovereign can 
abrogate ordinary law but not divine or 
natural law. 

But Is a prince not subject to the laws of 
his country, which he has sworn to keep? 
A distinction has to be made here between 
two possible situations: if the prince has 
sworn to himself that he will abide by his 
laws, he is no more bound by them than by 
any oath made to himself, just as private 
citlsens are not bound by oaths on agree- 
ments that the law does not consider bind¬ 
ing, however honorable and reasonable they 
be. If the soverdgn prince promises, how¬ 
ever, to another ruler to keep the laws that 
he or his predecessors have made, he is 
obliged to abide by them, If the other prince 
has an interest therein, although no oath 
was included in the promise. But when the 
ruler, to whom the promise has been made, 
has no interest in the matter, neither the 
promise nor the oath Is binding. 

The same holds true if the promise has 
been made hy the prince to his subjects, 
either before or after ascending the throne. 
Not that the prince is bound by his own 


laws or those of his predecessors, but any¬ 
one, ruler or subject, is obliged to keep bis 
just covenants and promises, whether made 
under oath or not. Similarly, as a private 
citizen may be relieved of an unjust and un¬ 
reasonable promise that grieves him too 
much and into which he has been beguiled 
by trickery, fraud, error, force, or fear, so 
as to cause him major damage, the prince, 
too, may be released from promises that af¬ 
fect the diminution of his majesty, if he is 
a sovereign prince. Our general rule thus 
remains, that the prince is not bound by 
his own laws or those of his predecessors 
but is obliged to keep bis just and reason¬ 
able agreements, in the observance of which 
his subjects in general, or a particular priv¬ 
ate person, may have an interest. 

Law and contracts must not be confused. 
Law depends on him who possesses sov¬ 
ereignty, and who can bind all his subjects 
but cannot bind himself. By contrast, a con¬ 
tract is a mutual obligation between prince 
and subjects that binds them reciprocally, 
and it cannot be altered except by mutual 
consent In this situation, the prince is in 
no way above the subject, except that, 
when the justice of the law he has sworn 
to maintain has ceased to exist, he is no 
longer bound by his word; this the subjects 
cannot do, in their private agreements, un¬ 
less they be relieved by the prince. 

The sovereignty of the monarch is in no 
way altered or diminished by the calling to¬ 
gether and deliberations of the estates. On 
the contrary, seeing all his people recognize 
him as their sovereign, he finds his majesty 
thereby enhanced and more illustrious. In 
such representative assemblies the princes 
are not unwilling to grant their subjects 
concessions and favors that they would not 
otherwise yield, as they are overcome by the 
requests, petitions, and just grievances of 
the people, suffering most often without the 
knowledge of the prince, who sees and hears 
but throus^ the 03 ^, ears, and reports of 
others. We thus conclude that the principal 
aspect of sovereign rule and absolute power 
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consists in making general laws for the sub¬ 
jects without their consent Without looking 
at other countries, we have often seen in 
our own reaJm that general customs have 
been abolished by the edicts of our kings, 
without hearing the estates, when the in¬ 
justice of common law and custom was 
clearly to be seen. 

But what if the prince forbids to kill, 
under the sanction of the death penalty, is 
he then bound by his own law? I say that 
such a law is not his, but the law of God 
and nature. In fact, he is more strictly 
bound by it than are his subjects, and can¬ 
not be freed from its obligation by the peo¬ 
ple or the senate, being held responsible by 
the judgment of God, as King Solomon said. 
Marcus Aurelius said that the magistrates 
are the judges of private individuals, the 
princes of magistrates, and God of the 
princes. Such were the views of two rulers 
who have been held among the wisest. I 
shall conclude with that of Antigon, king of 
Asia, \trho, on being told by a flatterer that 
all things were lawful to kings, said: *‘Yes, 
to barbarian and tyrannical kings.’’ 

The first characteristic of the sovereign 
prince is the power to make general and 
special laws, but—^and this qualification is 
important—without the consent of superi¬ 
ors, equals, or inferiors. If the prince re¬ 
quires the consent of superiors, then he is 
a subject himself; if that of equals, he 
shares bis authority with others; if that of 
his subjects, senate or people, he is not 
sovereign. The names of notables that one 
sees affixed to laws are not put there to 
endow them with authority but to serve as 
testimony and additional weight 


J. Legitimate and Despotic 
^Monarchies 

Monarchy is based on conquest, legiti¬ 
mate descent, or tyranny. This diversity 
of government does not signify a similar 


diversity of state, because state and govern¬ 
ment are different things. Government is ac¬ 
tual policy and administration, as distin¬ 
guished from the framework of the state. 
The state may be a monarchy, and yet pop¬ 
ularly governed, if the representative as¬ 
semblies, magistrates, oflSces, and grants are 
open to all, without distinctions of birth, 
wealth, or virtue. A monarchy is aristo¬ 
cratically governed if political representa¬ 
tion and public offices are reserved by the 
king to the noble, the virtuous, or the rich. 
The aristocratic state may also be governed 
popularly, when honors and offices are dis¬ 
tributed equally among all subjects, or aris¬ 
tocratically, if reserved exclusively for the 
noble and the rich. This variety of govern¬ 
ment has confused those who have deduced 
therefrom a like variety of states, overlook¬ 
ing the fact that the basic constitution of 
a state is different from its government and 
administration. 

The royal, or legitimate, monarchy is 
that in which the subjects obey the laws of 
the monarch, and the monarch the laws of 
nature, the subjects retaining their natural 
liberty and property. The monarchy based 
on conquest is that in which the prince has 
made himself lord over persons and prop¬ 
erty by the force of arms in lawful war, rul¬ 
ing over his subjects as the head of the fam¬ 
ily over his slaves. The tyrannical monarchy 
is that in which the monarch, in contempt of 
the laws of nature, abuses free citizens as 
slaves and treats their property as his own. 
The same difference between legitimate rule 
and tyranny is also to be found in aristoc¬ 
racies and democracies; specifically, tyranny 
may also appear in the democratic state of 
a frenzied people, as Cicero has so well 
pointed out. 

I have said in the definition of monarchy 
that the subjects owe obedience to the legiti¬ 
mate king, the sole source of sovereign ma¬ 
jesty, and that the king must obey the law 
of nature, that is to say, govern ht$ subjects 
and guide his actions by natural justice, 
which can be seen and perceived as clearly 
and brightly as the splendor of the sun. It 
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Is the true sign of legitimate monarchy 
when the king obeys and follows the laws 
of nature as he would like his subjects to 
do with respect to his own laws. He will ac¬ 
complish this by fearing God and being 
merciful toward the afflicted, prudent in his 
enterprises, bold in his deeds, modest in 
prosperity, steadfast in adversity, loyal to 
his given word, wise in counsel, helpful to 
friends, mindful of his subjects, terrible to 
enemies, courteous to the good, awc-inspir- 
Ing to the evil, and just toward all. If the 
subjects obey the laws of the king, and the 
king the laws of nature, justice will be mis¬ 
tress or, as Pindar said, queen. Mutual 
friendship between ruler and people will 
ensue, as well as harmony of subjects among 
one another, and of all with the king. 

The greatest difference between a king 
and a tyrant is that the former conducts 
himself according to the laws of nature, 
whereas the latter treads them under his 
feet. The one adheres to piety, justice and 
faith; the other has no God, no faith, no 
law. The one does all to serve the public 
good and the protection of his subjects; the 
other acts only for his personal profit, ven¬ 
geance, or pleasure. The one endeavors to 
enrich his subjects by all means he can 
think of; the other builds his castle on the 
ruin of his subjects. The one revenges the 
injuries inflicted on the people and easily 
pardons those done to him; the other re¬ 
venges cruelly the injuries done to him and 
pardons those of others. The one spares the 
honor of virtuous women; the other re¬ 
joices in their shame. The one takes pleas¬ 
ure in receiving warnings freely expressed 
and reproof wisely broached; the other 
hates nothing more than the man who is 
serious, free, and virtuous. The one en¬ 
deavors to keep his subjects in peace and 
unity; the other sows division among them 
so that they ruin one another, and then en¬ 
riches himself by confiscating their prop¬ 
erty. The one takes pleasure in being seen 
and heard by his subjects; the other hides 
from them as from his enemies. The one 
puts his faith in the love of his people; the 


other, In their fear. The one fears for noth¬ 
ing more than for his subjects; the other 
fears nothing more than his subjects. The 
one imposes upon his subjects as light 
financial charges as possible, and only for 
the public good; the other drinks his sub¬ 
jects’ blood, gnaws their bones, and sucks 
the very marrow out of them, in order to 
weaken them. The one appoints to public 
office men of integrity; the other employs 
only thieves and the worst rascals. 


4. Just Tyrannicide and Unjust 
Regicide 

We have said that he is a tyrant who by 
his own authority sets himself up as sov¬ 
ereign prince, without election, right to 
succession, lot, just war, or by special divine 
summons. Both the ancient writings and 
laws agree that the tyrant may be put to 
death and that his assassins even receive 
rich awards: titles of nobility, prowess, 
chivalry, statues and crowns, and the prop¬ 
erty of the tyrant, as is due to real liberators 
of home and country. The ancients made 
no distinction between the tyrannical ruler 
who is good and virtuous or wicked and vil¬ 
lainous, because no man has the right to 
invade sovereignty and set himself up as 
master over his fellow citizens under the 
guise of justice and virtue. In law, he is 
guilty of death who assumes the marks re¬ 
served for sovereignty. If therefore the sub¬ 
ject attempts, by whatever means, to steal 
from the king his rank and status, or—in 
the popular or aristocratic state—seeks to 
make himself from an equal into a lord, he 
deserves death. 

One may ask the question whether the 
tyrant may be slain who, having seized 
sovereignty by force or fraud, has himself 
elected by the representatives of the peo¬ 
ple, for it seems that the solemn act of elec¬ 
tion is a genuine ratification of his tyranny, 
agreed to by the people. 1 say nevertheless 
that It is lawful to kill him without any 
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trial or formal proceedings, unless the ty¬ 
rant has surrendered his authority into the 
hands of the people in order to be judged in 
court. 

Where the prince is a legitimate absolute 
sovereign, as are the true raonarchs of 
France, Spain, England. Scotland, Ethio¬ 
pia, Turkey, Persia, Muscovy, his authority 
is neither shared nor challenged by anyone. 
In this case, subjects may not, acting indi¬ 
vidually or jointly, encroach upon the honor 
or life of the monarch by judicial or other 
means, though he may have committed all 
the wicked, impious, and cruel misdeeds one 
can think of. As to proceeding against the 
monarch by judicial means, the subjects 
have no jurisdiction over their prince, upon 
whom all power and authority to command 
depend, and who may not only revoke all 
the power of his magistrates but in whose 
very presence the power and jurisdiction of 
magistrates, corporations, colleges, estates, 
and communities cease to exist. It is not law¬ 
ful for the subject to bring his prince to 
trial, for the vassal his lord, nor for the 
servant his master. In short, if it is not law¬ 
ful to proceed against the king by judicial 
means, how could it be lawful to do so by 
force? The question at issue here is not 
who is the strongest, but whether the sub¬ 
ject has the lawful authority to condemn 
his sovereign prince. 


5. Religion and Social Peace 

I do not wish to go into the question of 
which religion is the best (though there is 
only one religion, one truth, one divine 
law revealed by the mouth of God). But 
the prince who has complete certainty of 
the true religion and desires to attract to it 
his subjects divided into sects and factions 
should not be driven into the use of force, 
because the more the will of men is forced, 
the more it becomes obstinate. On the other 
hand, if the prince follows the true religion 
without sham or make-believe, lie will be 


able to turn the hearts of his subjects to his 
religion, without using violence or punish¬ 
ments. In so doing he will avoid hard feel¬ 
ings, troqbles and civil war, while leading 
the subjects who had gone astray into the 
haven of salvation. 


6. The Social Carnes of Revolution 

Among all the causes of sedition and basic 
changes of the state, none is more impor¬ 
tant than excessive wealth of the few and 
extreme poverty of the many. The record 
of history is full of examples. Those who 
have advanced several causes of discontent 
against the state have taken advantage of 
the first opportunity that presented itself 
to them to despoil the rich of their for¬ 
tunes. These revolutionary changes were 
more frequent in ancient times than at 
present because of the infinite number of 
slaves, who were thirty or forty times more 
numerous than those who were free. The 
greatest reward for their services was to be 
freed, even though they would obtain no 
other benefit. Many were able to buy liberty 
only by sacrificing their life-long savings or 
by borrowing, apart from the servitudes that 
they owed to their former masters. Despite 
these wretched conditions, they had an in¬ 
finite number of children, as usually hap¬ 
pens to those who labor most and live most 
frugally; being free, but oppressed by pov¬ 
erty, they were forced, in order to subsist, 
to borrow and pay their creditors in cash, 
crops, or services. The longer they lived, 
the more heavily they became indebted and 
the less able to meet their obligations; the 
Hebrews called usury a biting, because it 
gnaws the debtor to the very bone and 
sucks his blood and the marrow of his 
bones. Swollen in numbers and starved, the 
poor finally arose against the rich, (tove 
them out of their houses and manaioDa, or 
had to be fed at their expense. 

This la why Plato called wealth and pov¬ 
erty the ancient pests of states, not only on 
the ground of the material want that op- 
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presses the starving, but also because of 
their abjection, which is a very evil and 
dangerous pestilence. To prevent it, men 
have searched for equality, which has been 
praised by many as the nourishing source of 
peace and friendship among citizens, as 
contrasted with the effects of inequality, 
namely, enmities, factions, hatreds, and 
prejudices. For he who possesses more than 
another and sees himself richer in property 
also desires more honors, delights, pleas¬ 
ures, food, and clothes. He wishes to be 
revered by the poor, whom he despises and 
tramples under his feet. On their part, the 
poor feel extreme envy and jealousy; 
though considering themselves as worthy as 
the rich, or even more so, they find them¬ 
selves oppressed by poverty, hunger, mis¬ 
ery, and disgrace. 

For this reason, several ancient legisla¬ 
tors divided the goods equally among all 
subjects; within recent memory, Thomas 
More, Chancellor of England, said in his 
book on the state that the public welfare 
can be attained only if men live in a com¬ 
munity of goods, and that public welfare 
is impossible where private property exists. 
When Plato had the power, by the consent 
of the citizens who sent their ambassadors 
to him, to set up a new commonwealth, the 
colony of the Thebans and Phocians, he left 
without accomplishing anything because 
the rich were unwilling to share any of their 
wealth with the poor. Lycurgus endangered 
his life when, having banned the use of 
gold and silver, he also equally divided all 
estates. If Solon was unable to do the same, 
it was not because of lack of will, for he 
granted an annulment of bonds and a gen¬ 
eral abolition of debts. 

On the other hand, it may be affirmed 
that equality of property is very harmful 
to the state, which has no safer support and 
foundation than good faith, without which 
neither justice nor any form of society can 
endure. Faith inheres in promises of legiti¬ 
mate conventions; if obligations are 
broken, contracts annulled, debt abolished, 
what can one then expect but the complete 
subversion of the state? There will be no 


trust whatsoever in one another. Moreover, 
such general abolitions of debts often harm 
and even ruin the poor, because poor wid¬ 
ows, orphans, and little people who have 
nothing but a small annuity are lost when 
debts are generally abolished. By contrast, 
the usurers take their precaution in time 
and profit from such abolitions of debts, 
as happened under Solon and Agis: the 
usurers, having had advance information 
about the cancellation of all debts, bor¬ 
rowed money from all sides to defraud 
their creditors. In addition, the hope of such 
general abolition of debts encourages the 
spendthrifts to borrow at any rate of inter¬ 
est; later they join the ranks of the mal¬ 
content and desperate poor, and stir up 
sedition among them, whereas, had there 
been no expectation of the cancellation of 
debts at the time of contracting them, 
everybody would seek to husband his prop¬ 
erty wisely and live in peace. 

If the evil effects of .such abolitions are 
great, they are still worse in the case of the 
equal division of land and other goods that 
had been lawfully acquired and held in pos¬ 
session. With regard to debts, there is the 
pretense of usury and the sterility of money, 
arguments that cannot be used with respect 
to lawful estates, so that one is led to con¬ 
clude that such division of the property of 
others is nothing but theft under the cloak 
of equality. And to say that equality nour¬ 
ishes friendship is to abuse the ignorant; 
for it is certain that there is no greater 
hatred, no fiercer enmity than among 
equals, and the jealousy among equals is 
the source of turmoil, sedition, and civil 
war. By contrast, the poor, small, and weak 
willingly submit to, and obey, the great, 
rich, and powerful for the aid and profit 
that they hope to receive from them. 


7. War 

Should citizens be prepared and trained 
in the military arts? Should the state seek 
war rather than peace? There is no doubt 
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on these issues. We firmly hold that com¬ 
monwealth to be happy in which the king 
obeys the Jaws of God and nature, in which 
the magistrates obey the king, the subjects 
the magistrates, the children their parents, 
servants their masters, and whose subjects 
are bound by friendship to one other, and 
all with the prince, so as to enjoy the 
sweetness of peace and the true calmness of 
spirit. War is contrary to all this, and war¬ 
like men are the sworn enemies of this kind 
of life. Also, it is impossible to see a com¬ 
monwealth flourish in religion, justice, char¬ 
ity, integrity, and, in short, in all the liberal 
sciences and mechanical arts unless the cit¬ 
izens enjoy a firm and assured peace— 
which is the ruin of warriors, who, like their 
equipment, are useless in time of good 
peace. And who is more hostile to a peace¬ 
able man than the furious soldier; to the 
mild farmer, than the bloodthirsty warrior; 
to the philosopher, than the captain; to the 
wise, than fools? For the greatest pleasure 
of warriors is to forage the open country, 
rob the peasants, bum the villages, besiege, 
batter, force, and pillage the towns, massa¬ 
cre the good and bad, the young and old, 
all ages and sexes, rape the virgins, wash in 
the blood of their victims, desecrate holy 
objects, raze temples, blaspheme the name 
of God, and trample under their feet all 
divine and human laws. Such are the fruits 
of war, pleasant and agreeable to warriors, 
abominable to good men, and detestable to 
God. 

It is unnecessary to amplify in words 


what one sees happen in so many places, for 
the memory of these happenings alone fills 
one with horror. One must therefore beware 
of raising a warlike spirit among the sub¬ 
jects, guiding them toward such an execra¬ 
ble life, nor seek war under any circum¬ 
stances, except when it is a matter of 
repelling violence in an extreme emergency. 
For those who make use of the slightest oc¬ 
casion to make war, resemble the flies who 
cannot stay on a well polished mirror, but 
prefer rough places. They who seek war to 
aggrandize themselves out of the ruin of 
others will be in perpetual torment, leading 
a life of misery, because greed has no limits, 
though in appearances one may promise 
oneself to have enough after the conquest 
of a kingdom. They resemble a slave who 
first only demands to be unchained; free of 
his shackles, he desires freedom; emanci¬ 
pated, he wishes to have the status of a 
citizen; given citizenship rights, he would 
like to be a public official; having reached 
the highest ranks of office, be aspires to be 
king; being king, he seeks to be the sole 
monarch; and, finally, he wants to be 
God. 

How much happier then is a small prince 
or a small commonwealth (though there is 
nothing small in contentment), enjoying 
the assurance of tranquillity and peace with¬ 
out enemies, without war or envy? The 
boundary of a well ordered commonwealth 
is justice, as Pompey said to the king of 
the Parthians, and not the point of the 
sword, as Ring Agesilaus said. 
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T he modern age, conceived in the Renaissance and Reformation, was born 
in the crucible of civil and international war in the seventeenth century. A 
host of old and new issues—social, economic, constitutional—produced intense 
passions transformed by religion into irreconcilable hatreds. The Thirty Years^ 
War (1618-1648) started with a Protestant revolt in Bohemia. The conflict soon 
broadened into a major conflagration, until most European states were finally 
involved; civil wars and revolutions sprang up in half a dozen countries, from 
Italy to England. Germany, the principal theater of military operations, was 
depopulated, impoverished, and ruined by the war. Neither Protestantism nor 
Catholicism won a conclusive victory, and men began to ask themselves whether 
moral and physical devastation could be justified by theological differences. 

Until the age of discovery, that is, as long as the Mediterranean held the 
pivotal position in commerce and civilization, England lived on the rim of the 
world’s center. But when geographical discovery and overseas expansion shifted 
the world’s focal area from the Mediterranean basin—the “middle of the earth” 
—to the Atlantic shores of western Europe, England became the center of a new 
oceanic world largely of her own making, and her rising commercial and indus¬ 
trial wealth quickly put her in the front rank of European nations. Moreover, in 
the seventeenth century the foundations were laid for the future greatness of 
England in science, medicine, navigation, philosophy, and political thought. The 
nineteenth is often called the “English century” because Engalnd then attained 
the peak of her visible pwwer and world-wide influence. Yet the seventeenth is 
probably the most exciting and creative century in English history, and the 
success of the nineteenth century was built on the greatness of the seventeenth. 

The turning point was marked by the Puritan Revolution and two civil wars 
(1642-1649), fought over fundamental issues that could not be resolved peace¬ 
ably. First, there was the issue of religious liberty: the Church of England was 
criticized for being a state church, and its episcopal organization as well as its 
liturgy was rejected by many as being too close to Roman Catholicism. A sizable 
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body of respectable Protestants favored presbyterianisin as an alternative, and 
--on the theological left—the independent congregationalist sects began to press 
their demands. The slogan of King James I, **No Bishop, no niade com¬ 

promise with the Puritans difficult, and with the congregationalist sectarians 
impossible. The second main issue of the civil war was constitutional: who was 
sovereign, Parliament or the King? The third issue, cutting across religion and 
politics, was social and economic: to what extent should the merchants, finan¬ 
ciers, lawyers, and tradesmen be included in the governing classes of the nation ? 

The class lines were by no means neatly drawn. The most prominent gen¬ 
erals on the parliamentary side came from distinguished aristocratic or land¬ 
owning families. Conversely, many urban elements, particularly in the North 
and West, supported the royalist side in the war. Yet on the w’hole the middle 
classes, tradesmen and yeoman farmers, supported the parliamentary party; and, 
though they were not agreed on the form of church government they wanted, 
they all abhorred the High Anglicanism and episcopalian ism of the royalists, 
which seemed little different from Roman Catholicism—and Romanism meant 
Spain and France, the two national enemies of England. The parliamentary party 
was the more nationalistic; nationalism was of less import to those who upheld 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings. 

The parliamentary party won because it commanded superior economic and 
financial resources, because the fleet was on its side, and because the New* Model 
Army fought with invincible faith in its cause. King Charles I was publicly be¬ 
headed in London on January 30, 1649. The first middle-class revolution in 
history thus asserted itself successfully with decisive and unheard-of audacity. 
With the head of Charles I, the doctrine of the divine rights of kings rolled to the 
ground. His fate warned all rulers that political authority is closer to the earth 
and the people than to God and heaven. 

The turbulent first half of the seventeenth century in England provides the 
background for the political philosophy of a lonely and complex figure, Thomas 
Hobbes (1588-1679). Hobbes’ father was an impecunious vicar and something 
of a ^'character.” Once, after a Saturday night of playing cards, he dozed in the 
pulpit and surprised the congregation by awakening with the cry of “Clubs Is 
trumps.” He got into a brawl with another parson and was forced to get away, 
abandoning his wife and three children. His brother, a well-to-do glover, who 
took charge of the deserted children, became particularly interested in young 
Thomas, who read and wrote at four, learned Greek and Latin at six, and went to 
Oxford at fifteen. Hobbes stayed at Oxford for five years but was not too happy 
about the course of studies, which seemed to him arid an4 old-fashioned. 

On receiving his degree, Hobbes was recommended to Lord Cavendish 
(afterward the first Ear] of Devonshire) for the post of companion and tutor of 
his eldest son, who was about the same age as Hobbes. The association with the 
(Davendish family lasted, with some interruptions, until Hobbes’ death. Through 
his close connection with this family, one of the most aristocratic in England, 
he met men of affairs as well as outstanding scientists of the day, such as Bacon, 
Harvey, Descartes, and Galileo. Hobbes also traveled widely, and spent—in 
company with bis Cavendish charges or on his own—^about twenty years on the 
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Continent^ mostly m Paris ; there he came in touch with the new philosophical 
and scientific developments of the time. 

In 1640, when Parliament began to assert its authority, Hobbes fled to 
France, “the first of all that fled,” as he later said of himself. He feared that his 
intimate associations with royalist circles might endanger his safety; in addi¬ 
tion, his writings up to his flight to France had been clearly antiparliamentarian 
and antidemocratic. During his stay in Paris he instructed, from 1646 to 1648, 
Charles II, the son of the executed monarch, in mathematics. In 1651, Hobbes 
went back to England, because he “would not trust his safety with the French 
clergy,” as he later explained. He declared his submission to the new republican 
regime and stayed in England until his death in 1679. 

Hobbes’ greatest work, the Leviathan, appeared in 1651, shortly before his 
return to England. The civil war provided some of the atmosphere of the book 
but little more. Hobbes’ main views were formed long before the actual conflict 
broke out, although there had been no real peace in England since the ascension 
to the throne of James I in 1603. The Leviathan is not an apology for the Stuart 
monarchy, nor a grammar of despotic government, but the first general theory 
of politics in the English language. 

Unlike most defenders of absolute government, who start out with the gospel 
of inequality, Hobbes argues that men are nniurally equal in mind and body. 
As to strength of body, the weakest has enough strength to kill the strongest, 
either by slaying him secretly or by iillying himself with others for the purpose. 
With regard to mental faculties, Hobbes finds an even greater natural equality. 
Prudence is a matter of time and experience that can be acquired by everybody. 
Most persons think that they have more wisdom than their fellow men, but this 
in itself, Hobbes remarks sardonically, is proof that men are equal rather than 
unequal. 

This basic equality of men is a principal .source of trouble and misery. Men 
have, in general, equal faculties; they also cherish like hopes and desires. If two 
men desire the same thing, which they cannot both obtain, they become enemies 
and seek to destroy each other. In the state of nature, therefore, men are in a 
condition of war, of “every man against every man,” and Hobbes adds that the 
nature of the war consists, not in actual fighting, “but in the known disposition 
thereto.” Force and fraud, the two cardinal virtues of war, flourish in this atmos¬ 
phere of perpetual fear and strife, fed by three psychological causes: competition, 
diffidence, and glory. In such a condition, there is no place for industry, agricul¬ 
ture, navigation, trade; there are no arts or letters; no society; no amenities of 
civilized living, and, worst of all, there is “continual fear and danger of violent 
death; and the life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 

Hobbes does not extensively discuss the question whether men have actually 
ever lived in such a state of nature. He notes that the “savage people in many 
places of America” have no government and live in the brutish manner described. 
Yet, even if the state of nature has never existed generally all over the world, 
one could envisage the kind of life men would lead if there were no government. 
His argument of the state of nature is, in other words, philosophical and not 
historical. On the basis of the anthropological data that we possess today but 
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that were not accessible to Hobbes, we know that life is actually more regulated 
in the so-called primitive group than in the community of the more advanced 
stage. As a thoroughgoing individualist and rationalist, Hobbes was unaware that 
the family or clan, and not the individual, is the basic social unit in primitive 
society, and custom or social pressure, and not law, its mechanism of enforcing 
conformity. 

Pessimistic as Hobbes may seem, he is not despondent about man’s ability 
to overcome the predicament in which he finds himself in the state of nature. The 
fear of death is the passion that Inclines men to peace: the attractions of power 
and glory give way to the desire for securing, as a minimum, life, and—if possible 
—the means of a commodious existence. Hobbes is a strong rationalist, but reason 
is for him not a deus ex machina that appears from nowhere to work miracles, 
but an integral part of man, his essential faculty that distinguishes him from 
animals. Once man realizes that his fear of death is primarily due to brutal 
competition, resulting in perpetual war of all against all, reason shows the way 
out: to accept the principle of not doing that to another “which thou thinkest 
unreasonable to be done by another to yourself.” 

However, on the basis of Hobbes* anal 3 ^sis of the nature of man, a contract 
among men not to do to one another what they would not wish to have done to 
themselves would not be sufficient. Though man has the capacity to learn pru¬ 
dence and moderation from his fear of death, bis desire for power and glory may 
tempt him to break his pledge unless there is a restraining power strong enough 
to keep him to his promise, because “covenants, without the sword, are but 
words, and of no strength to secure a man at all,” If men were peaceable enough, 
Hobbes notes, to observe covenants without a superior authority for their en¬ 
forcement, there would be no need for government in the first place, because 
there would be peace without compulsion. To make the counsel of prudence, 
born of the fear of death, issue in effective peace, a sovereign authority—one man 
or an assembly of men—must be created to whom all power is transferred. 

The social contract of Hobbes is made between subjects and subjects, not 
between subjects and sovereign. The sovereign is not a party to the contract, but 
its creation. In this conception of the social contract, the sovereign cannot com¬ 
mit any breach of covenant, because he is not a party to it. By participating in 
the creation of the sovereign, the subject is author of all the ruler does and must 
therefore not complain of any of the ruler’s actions, because thus he would be 
deliberately doing injury to himself. Hobbes concedes that the sovereign may 
commit iniquity but not “injustice or injury in the proper signification,” because 
he cannot, by definition, act illegally: he determines what is just and unjust, and 
his action is law. 

The question of the best form of state is not one of logic, according to 
Hobbes, but of convenience, that is, of the aptitude of the state to produce the 
security and peace of the people for which a government is instituted. However, 
on purely practical grounds Hobbes considers monarchy the best form of state 
b^use it suffers less from competition for office and power than do aristocra¬ 
cies and democracies; also, it is easier for one than for many to act resolutely and 
consistently. 
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Sovereign power is “incommunicable and inseparable,” and Hobbes attacks 
any institution, town or private corporation, that may weaken the omnipotence 
of the state. He is vehemently opposed to division of powers or mixed govern¬ 
ment, and he goes so far as to say that there would have been no civil war in 
England if it had not been for the widespread opinion that sovereignty was 
divided between King, Lords, and Commons. There is particular danger in the 
liberty of the subject to challenge the wisdom or legality of the sovereign’s ac¬ 
tions, the “poisonous doctrine” that “every private man is judge of good and 
evil actions,” and that “whatsoever a man does against his conscience, is sin.” 
Against such “seditious doctrines” Hobbes demands the unqualified obedience 
of the subject. 

To keep the authority of the state strong, Hobbes advises the sovereign not 
to allow the growth of groups and institutions that intervene between state and 
individual. Hobbes is particularly anxious to prevent churches from interfering 
in any way with the activities of the state, and in his doctrine the church be¬ 
comes, in effect, a department of the state. He reminds the clergy that it is not 
essential to the commonwealth, and that the safety of the church depends on 
the state rather than the state on the safety of the church. 

Hobbes had no religion. He defines religion in general, together with true 
religion and superstition, as follows: *^Fear of power invisible, feigned by the 
mind, or imagined from tales publicly allowed, religion; not allow^ed, supersti¬ 
tion, And when the power imagined is truly such as we imagine, true religion'* 
These definitions are included, not in a discussion of theology or metaphysics, 
but in a catalogue of human passions and their forms of expression. His approach 
to religion is by way of psychology and public policy, and not by way of theology 
or philosophy. His definitions of religion, superstition, and true religion are 
placed between “curiosity” and “panic terror,” and there is perhaps some con¬ 
nection in this sequence. 

From a strictly political viewpoint Hobbes saw in religions and churches 
the most serious danger of civil disobedience and disunity, and in the conflict 
of secular and divine commandments the most frequent pretext of sedition and 
civil war. He is skeptical about the origin of many commands that claim divine 
provenance, because it is difficult to know whether a command conies from God 
or from someone who abuses His name for private ends. But if there is a bona 
fide conflict between secular and divine laws, the subject should obey the civil 
sovereign, if compliance does not involve forfeiture of life eternal; if it does, 
the subject may prefer death of the body to eternal damnation of the soul. 

Hobbes’ advice to subjects to become martyrs for their consciences’ sake, 
or obey the sovereign, is tantamount to establishing—for most people—the duty 
of unlimited obedience. Not feeling any deep sympathy for religion, Hobbes 
invites believers to prove their faith by their willingness to die for it. In his 
personal attitude, Hobbes preferred the “episcopacy” of the Anglican state 
church because it was the official church, and “the most commodious that a 
Christian King can use for the governing of Christ’s flock.” By contrast, Presby¬ 
terians and Puritans encroach on civil authority and encourage men to set them¬ 
selves up as their own judges—a bad habit easily carried over into secular affairs. 
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Hobbes* heaviest assaults are directed against the Roman Catholic Church. 
Hobbes remembered—and the memory is maintained in England to this day by 
annual public ceremonies—the Catholic conspiracy of the Gunpowder Plot in 
1605. The conspirators managed to introduce barrels of gunpowder into the 
cellars of Parliament just before it was to be opened by King James I, with the 
aim of blowing up King, Lords, and Commons in one big explosion. The plot 
failed, and the conspirators were executed, including the Provincial of the 
Jesuits in England. In 1610, while Hobbes was in Paris with young Cavendish 
on their first grand tour, King Henry IV of France, at first a Huguenot and later 
a convert to Catholicism, a conciliatory and temperate ruler, was stabbed to 
death by Francois Ravaillac, a Catholic fanatic. The murder made a lifelong 
impression on Hobbes, and he saw in the Roman Catholic Church the true ex¬ 
emplification of the kingdom of darkness: ^Tor from the time that the Bishop 
of Rome had gotten to be acknowledged for bishop universal, by pretense of 
succession to St. Peter, their whole hierarchy, or kingdom of darkness, may be 
compared not unfitly to the kingdom of fairies; that is, to the old wives’ fables 
in England concerning ghosts and spirits, and the feats they play in the night. 
And if a man consider the original of this ecclesiastical dominion, he will easily 
perceive that the Papacy is no other than the ghost of the deceased Roman 
empire, sitting crowned upon the grave thereof.” 

Called ‘‘father of atheists” even in the entourage of Charles II, Hobbes had 
to leave France in 1651 because he was afraid of the French clergy, not of poli¬ 
ticians. After Charles II returned to England in 1660, Hobbes got into difficulties 
because of his alleged atheism, and the Leviathan could not be reprinted for 
several years, owing to the opposition of the bishops. In 1666 Hobbes—fearful 
of official proceedings against him—wrote an essay on heresy to prove why he 
could not be legally burned for his opinions. The first collected edition of his 
works in 1688 was published not in England, but in Holland. 

In his treatment of the problem of natural law Hobbes reveals his novel 
doctrine. Since the Stoics, the conception has never died out in the West that 
civil (or positive) law is derived from, and inferior to, a higher law, a “law be¬ 
hind the law”—the law of nature. In the Bible, too, the law of kings and princes 
is held to be subordinate to the law of God. This Stoic-Jewish-Christian tradi¬ 
tion has had a civilizing effect on the western world because it has always re¬ 
minded rulers that above their edicts and commands there is a higher law, 
founded on natural reason or divine revelation. Hobbes rejects this approach to 
the problem of the validity of law on the ground that it places validity beyond 
the formal source of the legal sovereign. According to Hobbes, there can be no 
unjust law—the cardinal issue of legal philosophy—because laws are the “rules 
of just and unjust.” As to the relations between civil law and natural law, Hobbes 
maintains that they “contain each other.” In fact, the law of nature is not law at 
all, but only “qualities that dispose men to peace and obedience.” 

Hobbes lists equity, justice, gratitude, and ^‘other moral virtues” as the 
laws of nature. However, these qualities are not true laws, because, before the 
state is established, there is no authority to decide finally which idea of the law 
is binding. In practice, therefore, the law of nature is nothing but a set of gen- 
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era! principles of the civil law; the main formal difference lies in the fact that 
the civil law is written, whereas the natural law is unwritten. Thus Hobbes souglil 
to sweep away the doctrine of natural law from the theory of the state. With 
penetrating insight he foresaw the revolutionary implications of natural-law 
ideas as they became manifest only a century later in the American and French 
revolutions. Locke, too, admitted the revolutionary possibilities of the doctrine 
of natural law, but, unlike Hobbes, he was not overly frightened by the prospect. 

On the whole, the practical effect of Hobbes has been to strengthen the 
doctrine of the absolute state. Yet the complex character of his ideas has puzzled 
his political friends and opponents. Conservatives who believe in legitimate 
monarchy criticize Hobbes first for being little interested in the divine right of 
monarchs and in monarchy as a moral institution. Hobbes was solely concerneti 
with the pragmatic question of eSactive government, and legitimacy did not 
interest him at all. Thus, when he returned to England in 1651, he sent his sub¬ 
mission to the Council of State. Though he was a lifelong supporter of the royalist 
cause, he was willing to submit to CromwelFs regime, because at the time it was 
the effective government that maintained law and order in England. In 1656, 
Hobbes boasted of the influence of the Leviathan on *'the minds of a thousand 
gentlemen to a conscientious obedience to the present government [of Crom¬ 
well], which otherwise would have wavered in that point.After King Charles 
II returned to England in 1660, and the monarchy was restored, Hobbes ex¬ 
plained that the ‘‘gentlemen** had appeased Cromwell so as to protect their prop¬ 
erty and influence for serving the king better later on. This may be realism, but 
it cannot appeal to a conservative who bases loyalty on moral sentiment. 

Moreover, monarchists could never be satisfied with Hobbes* preference for 
monarchy as the best form of government. No theory of monarchy can be con¬ 
strued without some element of mysticism to make its authority acceptable. 
Hobbes’ preference was entirely devoid of mysticism; his approach was utili¬ 
tarian and pragmatic. The Hobbesian monarch cannot hide his ineffectiveness 
behind the cloak of divine or traditional authority. He must “deliver the goods, ” 
if he is to retain his regal office. Religious conservatives have charged Hobbes 
with atheism because he treats the church as he treats other associations, that is, 
subordinates it to the state, as he subordinates theology to philosophy. For a 
long time, atheism and agnosticism were branded as Hobbism, and Hobbes’ 
enemies, lay and clerical, have seen in him a combination of Machiavelli’s athe¬ 
ism and reason of state, and George Bernard Shaw’s satirical impishness and 
frivolous longevity. 

Hobbes’ main opponents have been the adherents of parliamentary govern¬ 
ment and limited powers; because this doctrine has become the dominant tradi¬ 
tion in the English-speaking countries, there has been no Hobbesian school in 
British and American political thought. By contrast, Hobbes has markedly in¬ 
fluenced various countries with traditions of absolute, despotic government. 

Yet to call Hobbes one of the spiritual fathers of totalitarian fascism or 
communism is more untenable than would appear from a cursory glance at 
several key phrases in the Leviathan, First, government is set up, according to 
Hobbes, by a covenant that transfers all power and authority to the sovereign. 
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This cofitrdctudl fouttddtion of govcrntncnt is anathema to the modem totali- 
tarians: in the political mythology of the Nazis, the origin of the state is to be 
sought in the Volksgeist, the people’s spirit, rather than in deliberate creation. 
Fascists attack the contractual theory of the state because contract implies 
rnutuBlity of some sort, and, still more important, because there can be no con¬ 
tract without consent. Democracy is government by consent. The communist 
totalitarians also reject the contractual approach to the origin of the state: the 
state is the product, not of a rational compact, but of conflict, exploitation, and 
violence, and in violence it must disappear. 

Second, Hobbes assigns to the state a prosaic business: to maintain order 
and security for the benefit of the citizens. By contrast, the aim of the modern 
totalitarian state is anti-individualistic and antihedonistic: the goal of public 
policy is dictated, not by the longing of citizens for happiness, but by a collec¬ 
tive purpose, such as the glory of the master race in Nazi Germany, the revival 
of the Roman empire in Fascist Italy, and the triumph of the proletariat in 
Soviet Russia. Race, Empire, and Class are the modern totalitarian substitutes 
for Hobbes’ bourgeois ideals of Thrift, Industry, and ^‘Commodious Living.'" 

Third, the Hobbesian state is authoritarian, not totalitarian. Above all, 
Hobbes pleads for equality before the law, so that the “rich and mighty” have no 
legal advantage over “poor and obscure persons.” Hobbes’ authoritarianism thus' 
lacks one of the most characteristic features of the modern totalitarian state: 
inequality before the law, and the resulting sense of personal insecurity. Au¬ 
thority in the Hobbesian state is concentrated in the political sphere, and in it 
alone. The sovereign will normally permit his subjects “the liberty to buy and 
sell and otherwise to contract with one another, to choose their own abode, their 
own diet, their own trade of life, and institute their children as they themselves 
see fit; and the like.” The Hobbesian belief in economic laissez faire is the ex¬ 
act opposite of the fascist pattern of a rigidly planned war economy, and the an¬ 
tithesis of the Soviet type of totalitarian economic planning. Similarly, the 
Hobbesian freedom of bringing up one’s diildren is totally incompatible with the 
regimenting and drilling of children in modern totalitarian regimes (Nazi- 
Fa.scist or Soviet-Communist), in which the state seeks to replace the home and 
the school in rearing a breed of uniform (and uniformed) robots. 

Fourth, Hobbes holds that the sovereign may be one man or an assembly of 
men, whereas modern totalitarianism—in fact, if not always in theory—is ad¬ 
dicted to the leadership principle. Hobbes preferred monarchy for practical 
reasons, but he was free from the mysticism that endows totalitarian leaders 
with alleged charismatic and prophetic gifts. The Hobbesian sovereign is a 
supreme administrator and lawgiver but not a top rabble rouser, spellbinder, 
propagandist, or showman. 

Fifth, Hobbes recognizes that war is one of the two main forces (the other 
being the danger of internal disorder) that drive men to set up a state. But 
whenever he speaks of war, it is defensive war, and there is no glorification of 
war, let alone of aggressive war, in the Leviathan, By contrast, totalitarian, im¬ 
perialist fascists look on war as something highly desirable, and on imperialist 
war as the highest form of national life; communists—while rejecting, in theory, 
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war belv^een nations—accept the inevitability of war between classes, and the 
liquidation of the bourgeoisie by violent means. 

Sixth, the totalitarian state insists on outer as well as inner conformity; 
in fact, it considers ideas more dangerous than actions. By contrast, the Hob- 
besian sovereign desires merely—for purposes of maintaining the peace —outer 
conformity of the subjects to the law. The subject is bound to obey the law, but 
“not bound to believe it,” and human governors can take no notice of his “belief 
and interior cogitations.” What Hobbes is concerned about is social peace, not 
Truth, whereas the totalitarians of all times are willing to destroy man for the 
sake of preserving Truth, if a choice has to be made. 

Seventh, and finally, the Hobbesian state does not completely swallow the 
individual: “A man cannot lay down the right of resisting them that assault him 
by force to take away his life.” Since the purpose of civil society is the preserva¬ 
tion and protection of man^s life, Hobbes recognizes the inalienable right of the 
individual to resist when his life is at stake, because “man by nature chooses the 
lesser evil, which is danger of death in resisting, rather than the greater, which 
is certain and present death in not resisting.” P'or a long time this cautionary 
qualification seemed unimportant, because the .sanctity of human life, as a prin- 
cipit at least, w^as universally accepted. But when, in World War II, millions of 
peoj)le were murdered in gas chambers and concentration camps in pursuance of 
deliberate state policy, the Hobbesian stress on the inalienability of human life 
as the irreducible minimum of the state’s purpo.'ie acquired new' meaning. 

The fact that Hobbes was not—intellectually or emotionally—of the totali¬ 
tarian cast should not create the impression that he was a democrat in disguise. 
He w as not. The Hobbesian state finds its realization in neither the modern demo¬ 
cratic state nor the totalitarian dictatorship of the Nazi-Fascist or Soviet-Com¬ 
munist brand. In modern times, political Hobbism is to be found in countries 
that possess social and economic conditions similar to those of seventeenth- 
century England—some nations in Latin America and Asia. The dictatorships 
in Latin America in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, such as that of Gen¬ 
eral Porfirio Diaz in Mexico, closely approximated the Hobbesian slate: society 
was still in a precapitalist or, at best, early capitalist stage. Economic laissez 
faire was mingled, in such countries, with strong political authority, usually in 
the form of an open or concealed dictatorship. But the dictatorship was authori¬ 
tarian, not totalitarian. In cultural, religious, educational, social, and economic 
affairs it was often very lenient. Compared with an advanced democracy, the 
Hobbesian state may appear dismal enough. Compared wuth twentieth-century 
totalitarianism, it is a vision of refined political civilization. 

The Hobbesian theory of politics rests largely on a hypothesis—the solitary, 
combative, competitive character of man—that is only a half-truth. It is difficult 
to see how the brutes who lead a life of nasty savagery in the Hobbesian state of 
nature should suddenly display the prudent reasoning and cooperative effort that 
go into the making of the social contract creating the sovereign. A group that 
know.s the institution of the contract is well beyond the stale of nature, and it 
would perhaps be truer to say that contract is the product of society rather than 
society the product of contract. Yet the.se difficulties rest, not on varying sets of 
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historical facts, but on different interpretations of human nature. If one rejects 
Hobbes’ psychological assumptions as too pessimistic and mechanistic, one will 
be unable to accept, to that extent, the political ideas derived from them. 

The truth of Hobbes' psychological tenets will ultimately be tested by the 
facts of social life rather than by philosophical arguments. In the area of domestic 
political organization, the state of nature with its horrors and barbarisms has 
disappeared. In the area of international relations, Hobbes noted in 1651, inde¬ 
pendent sovereign states live in the state of nature, ‘‘are in continual jealousies, 
and in the state and posture of gladiators; having their weapons pointing, and 
their eyes fixed, on one another; that is, their forts, garrisons, and guns upon the 
frontiers of their kingdoms, and continual spies upon their neighbors; which is 
a posture of war. But because they uphold thereby the industry of their subjects, 
there does not follow from it that niiser>' which accompanies the liberty of par¬ 
ticular men.” As long as the sovereign states of the world continue to exist 
in the state of nature, a condition of brutish savagery, the Hobbesian view of 
man vrill continue to be true of the behavior of states toward one another. 

Hobbes is no apologist for war between nations any more than for war 
within nations. But he thought—three hundred years ago—that war would go on 
as long as forts and guns at the frontiers could protect the wealth and industry 
behind the lines of combat. War was then a means of safeguarding “commodious 
living.” In the second half of the twentieth century, however fo^ts and guns at 
the frontier of a country have ceased to give the protection they affoided in ihe 
seventeenth century, and the prospect of international war in the age of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs creates a fear of death infinitely more stark and real than 
ever prevailed in the Hobbesian state of nature. For a long time it was thought 
that the problem of international peace consists, above all in finding the “moral 
equivalent” of war. If that fails, the last chance of mankind to survive may be 
the more modest motive of the Hobbesian fear of death. 


HOBBES 


Leviathan * 


1. The State of Nature 

Nature has made men so equal in the 
faculties of the body and mind, as that 

♦ From Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan ( 165 J). 
Spelling and punctuatioo have been modernized 
(or this selection. 


though there be found one man sometimes 
manifestly stronger in body, or of quicker 
mind than another, yet when all is reck¬ 
oned together, the difference between man 
and man is not so considerable, as that one 
man can thereupon claim to himself any 
benefit to which another man may not pre- 
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tend as well as he. For as to the strength of 
body, the weakest has strength enough to 
kill the strongest, either by secret machina¬ 
tions, or by confederacy with others that 
are in the same danger with himself. 

And as to the faculties of the mind, 
setting aside the arts grounded upon words, 
and especially that skill of proceeding upon 
general and infallible rules, called science, 
which very few have, and but in few things, 
as being not a native faculty, born with us, 
nor attained, as prudence, while we look 
after somewhat else, I find yet a greater 
equality among men than that of strength. 
For prudence is but experience, which equal 
time equally bestows on all men in those 
things they equally apply themselves unto. 
That which may perhaps make such equality 
incredible is but a vain conceit of one’s own 
wisdom, which almost all men think they 
have in a greater degree than the vulgar; 
that is, than all men but themselves, and a 
few others, whom by fame, or for concur¬ 
ring with themselves, they approve. For 
such is the nature of men, that howsoever 
they may acknowledge many others to be 
more witty, or more eloquent, or more 
learned, yet they will hardly believe there 
be many so wise as themselves; for they 
see their own wit at hand, and other men’s 
at a distance. But this proves rather that 
men are in that point equal, than unequal. 
For there is not ordinarily a greater sign of 
the equal distribution of anything than 
that every man is contented with his share. 

From this equality or ability arises equal¬ 
ity of hoi>e in the attaining of our ends. And 
therefore if any two men desire the same 
thing, which nevertheless they cannot both 
enjoy, they become enemies; and in the 
way to their end, which is principally their 
own conservation, and sometimes their de¬ 
lectation only, endeavour to destroy or 
subdue one another. And from hence it 
comes to pass that where an invader has 
no more to fear than another man’s single 
power, if one plant, sow, build, or possess 
a convenient seat, others may probably be 
expected to come prepared with forces 
united, to dispossess and deprive him, not 


only of the fruit of his labour, but also of 
his life or liberty. And the invader again is 
in the like danger of another. 

And from this diffidence of one another, 
there is no way for any man to secure him* 
self, so reasonable, as anticipation; that is. 
by force, or wiles, to master the personN of 
all men he can, so long till he see no other 
power great enough to endanger him; and 
this is no more than his own conservation 
requires, and is generally allowed. Also be¬ 
cause there be some that, taking pleasure 
in contemplating their own power in the 
acts of conquest, which they pursue farther 
than their security requires, if others, that 
otherwise would be glad to be at ease 
within modest bounds, should not by in¬ 
vasion increase their power, they would 
not be able, long time, by standing only on 
their defence, to subsist. And by conse¬ 
quence, such augmentation of dominion 
over men being necessary to a man’s 
conservation, it ought to be allowed 
him. 

Again, men have no pleasure, but on the 
contrary a great deal of grief, in keeping 
company where there is no power able to 
over-awe them all. For every man looks that 
his companion should value him at the same 
rate he sets upon himself; and upon all 
signs of contempt, or undervaluing, natur¬ 
ally endeavours, as far as he dares (which, 
among them that have no common power to 
keep them in quiet, is far enough to make 
them destroy each other), to extort a greater 
value from his contemners, by damage; and 
from others, by the example. 

So that in the nature of man, we find 
three p>rincipal causes of quarrel. First, 
compete ion; secondly, diffidence; thirdly, 
glory. 

The first makes men invade for gain; the 
second, for safety; and the third, for repu¬ 
tation. The first use violence, to make them¬ 
selves masters of other men's persons, wives, 
children, and cattle; the second, to defend 
them; the third, for trifles, as a word, a 
smile, a different opinion, and any other 
sign of undervalue, cither direct in their 
persons, or by reflection in their kindred, 
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their friends, their nation, their profession, 
or other name. 

Hereby it is manifest that, during the 
time men hVe without a common power to 
keep them all in awe, they are in that con¬ 
dition which is caiied war; and such a war 
as is of every man against every man. For 
war consists not in battle only, or the act 
of fighting, but in a tract of time, wherein 
the will to contend by battle is sufficiently 
known; and therefore the notion of time 
is to be considered in the nature of war, as 
it is in the nature of weather. For as the 
nature of foul weather lies not in a shower 
or two or rain, but in an inclination thereto 
of many days together, so the nature of war 
consists not in actual fighting, but in the 
known disposition thereto, during all the 
time there Is no assurance to the contrary. 
All other time is peace. 

Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a 
time of war, where every man is enemy to 
every man, the same is consequent to the 
time wherein men live without other secu¬ 
rity than what their own strength, and their 
own invention, shall furnish them withal. 
In such condition, there is no place for in¬ 
dustry, because the fruit thereof is uncer¬ 
tain; and consequently no culture of the 
earth; no navigation, nor use of the com¬ 
modities that may be imported by sea; no 
commodious building; no instruments of 
moving, and removing, such things as re¬ 
quire much force; no knowledge of the face 
of the earth; no account of time; no arts; 
no letters; no society and, which is the worst 
of all, continual fear, and danger of violent 
death; and the life of man, solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short. 

It may seem strange to some man that 
has not well weighted these things that 
nature should thus dissociate, and render 
men apt to invade and destroy one another; 
and he may therefore, not trusting to this 
inference, made from the passions, desire 
perhaps to have the same confirmed by ex¬ 
perience. Let him therefore consider with 
himself: when taking a journey, he arms 
himself, and seeks to go well accom.panied; 
when going to sleep, he locks his doors; 


when even in his house he locks his chests; 
and this when he knows there be laws, and 
public officers, armed, to revenge all in¬ 
juries shall be done him; what opinion he 
has of his fellow-subjects, when he rides 
armed; of his fellow citizens, when he locks 
his doors: and of his children and servants, 
when he locks his chests. Does he not there 
as much accuse mankind by his actions as 
I do by my words? But neither of us ac¬ 
cuse man’s nature in it. The desire, and 
other passions of man, are in themselves no 
sin. No more are the actions that proceed 
from those passions, till they know a law 
that forbids them, which till laws be made 
they cannot know, nor can any law be made 
till they have agreed upon the person that 
shall make it. 

It may peradventure be thought there was 
never such a time, nor condition of war, as 
this; and I believe it was never generally 
so over all the world; but there are many 
places where they live so now. For the 
savage people in many places of America, 
except the government of small families, 
the concord whereof depends on natural 
lust, have no government at all, and live at 
this day in that brutish manner, as I said 
before. Howsoever, it may be perceived 
what manner of life there would be, where 
there were no common power to fear, by 
the manner of life which men that have 
formerly lived under a peaceful govern¬ 
ment used to degenerate into in civil war. 

But though there had never been any 
time wherein particular men were in a con¬ 
dition of war one against another, yet in 
ail times kings and persons of sovereign au¬ 
thority, because of their independency, are 
in continual jealousies and in the state and 
posture of gladiators, having their weapons 
pointing and their eyes fixed on one an¬ 
other; that is, thdr forts, garrisons and 
guns upon the frontiers of their kingdoms, 
and continual spies upon their neighbours, 
which is a posture of war. But because they 
uphold thereby the industry of their sub¬ 
jects, there does not follow from it that 
misery which accompanies the liberty of 
particular men. 
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To this war of every man against every 
man this also is consequent: that nothing 
can be unjust. The notions of right and 
wrong, justice and injustice, have there no 
place. Where there is no common power, 
there is no law: where no law, no injustice. 
Force and fraud are in war the two cardinal 
virtues. Justice and injustice are none of 
the faculties neither of the body nor mind. 
If they were, they might be in a man that 
were alone in the world, as well as his senses 
and passions. They are qualities that re¬ 
late to men in society, not in solitude. It is 
consequent also to the same condition that 
there be no propriety, no dominion, no 
mine and thine distinct, but only that to be 
every man’s that he can get, and for so 
long as he can keep it. And thus much for 
the ill condition which man by mere na¬ 
ture is actually placed in, though with a 
possibility to come out of it, consisting 
partly in the passions, partly in his reason. 

The passions that incline men to peace 
are fear of death, desire of such things as 
are nece.ssary to commodious living, and a 
hope by their industry to obtain them. And 
reason suggests convenient articles of peace, 
upon which men may be drawn to agree¬ 
ment. These articles are they which other¬ 
wise are called the laws of nature. 


2. The Social Contract 

The right of mture, which writers com¬ 
monly call jus mturale, is the liberty each 
man has to use his own power, as he will 
himself, for the preservation of his own 
nature, that is to say, of his own life, and 
consequently of doing anything which in 
his own judgment and reason he shall con¬ 
ceive to be the aptest means thereunto. 

By liberty is understood, according to the 
proper signification of the word, the ab¬ 
sence of external impediments, which im¬ 
pediments may oft take away part of a 
man’s power to do what he would, but can¬ 
not hinder him from using the power left 
him. according as his judgment and reason 
shall dictate to him. 


A law of nature, lex naturalis, is a precept 
or general rule, found out by reason, by 
which a man is forbidden to do that which 
is destructive of his life or takes away the 
means of preserving the same, and to omit 
that by which he thinks it may be best pre¬ 
served. For though they that speak of this 
subject use to confound jus and lex^ right 
and law, yet they ought to be distinguished, 
because right consists in liberty to do or to 
forbear, whereas law determines and binds 
to one of them, so that law and right differ 
as much as obligation and liberty, which 
in one and the same matter are inconsist¬ 
ent. 

And because the condition of man, as has 
been declared in the precedent chapter, is 
a condition of war of every one against 
every one, in which case every one is gov¬ 
erned by his own reason, and there is noth¬ 
ing he can make use of that may not be a 
help unto him in preserving his life against 
his enemies; it follows that in such a con¬ 
dition every man has a right to every thing, 
even to one another’s body. And therefore, 
as long as this natural right of every man 
to every thing endures, there can be no 
security to any man, how strong or wise 
soever he be, of living out the time which 
nature ordinarily allows men to live. And 
consequently it is a precept, or general 
rule of reason, that every man ought to 
endeavour peace as jar as he has hope of 
obtaining it, and when he cannot obtain it, 
that he may seek, and use, all helps and ad- 
vantages of war. The first branch of which 
rule contains the first, and fundamental, law 
of nature: which is, to seek peace and fol¬ 
low it. The second, the sum of the right of 
nature: which is, by all means we can to 
defend ourselves. 

From this fundamental law of nature, by 
which men are commanded to endeavour 
peace, is derived this second law: that a 
man be willing, when others are so too, as 
far-forth as for peace and defence of him¬ 
self he shall think it necessary, to lay down 
this right to all things, and be contented 
with so much liberty against other men as 
he would allow other men against himself. 
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For as long as every man holds this right of 
doing any thing he likes, so long are all 
men in the condition of war. But if other 
men will not lay down their right as well 
as he, then there is no reason for any one to 
divest himself of his, for that were to ex¬ 
pose himself to prey, which no man is 
hound to, rather than to dispose himself to 
peace. This is that law of the Gospel: what¬ 
soever you require that others should do 
to yoUj that do ye to them. And that law of 
all men: quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne 
feceris. 

To lay down a man’s right to any thing 
is to divest himself of the liberty of hinder¬ 
ing another of the benefit of his own right 
to the same. For he that renounces or passes 
away his right, gives not to any other man 
a right which he had not before, because 
there is nothing to which every man had 
not right by nature, but only stands out of 
his way that he may enjoy his own original 
right without hindrance from him, not with¬ 
out hindrance from another. So that the 
effect which redounds to one man by an¬ 
other man’s defect of right, is but so much 
diminution of impediments to the use of 
his own right original. Right is laid aside 
either by simply renouncing it or by trans¬ 
ferring it to another. By simply renouncing: 
when he cares not to whom the benefit 
thereof redounds. By transferring: when 
he intends the benefit thereof to some cer¬ 
tain person or persons. And when a man 
has in either manner abandoned or granted 
away his right, then he is said to be obliged, 
or bound, not to hinder those to whom such 
right is granted or abandoned from the 
benefit of it, and that he ought, and it is 
his duty, not to make void that voluntary 
act of his own, and that such hindrance is 
injustice and injury, as being sine jure, the 
right being before being renounced or trans¬ 
ferred. So that injury, or injustice, in the 
controversies of the world is somewhat like 
to that w^hich in the disputations of schol¬ 
ars is called absurdity. For as it is there 
called an absurdity to contradict what one 
maintained in the beginning, so in the world 
ft is called injuctice and injury voluntarily 


to undo that which from the beginning he 
had voluntarily done. The way by which a 
man either simply renounces or transfers 
his right, is a declaration, or signification, 
by some voluntar>’ and sufficient sign, or 
signs, that he does so renounce or transfer, 
or has so renounced or transferred the same 
to him that accepts it. And these signs are 
either words only, or actions only, or—as 
it happens most often—^both words and ac¬ 
tions. And the same are the bonds by which 
men are bound and obliged: bonds that have 
their strength, not from their own nature, 
for nothing is more easily broken than a 
man s word, but from fear of some evil con¬ 
sequence upon the rupture. 

Whensoever a man transfers his right oi 
renounces it, it is either in consideration of 
some right reciprocally transferred to him¬ 
self, or for some other good he hopes for 
thereby. For it is a voluntary act: and of 
the voluntary acts of every man the object 
is some good to himself. And therefore there 
be some rights which no man can be un¬ 
derstood by any words, or other signs, to 
have abandoned or transferred. As first a 
man cannot lay down the right of resisting 
them that assault him by force to take 
away his life, because he cannot be under¬ 
stood to aim thereby at any good to him¬ 
self. The same may be said of wounds, and 
chains, and imprisonment: both because 
there is no benefit consequent to such pa¬ 
tience. as there is to the patience of suffer¬ 
ing another to be wounded or imprisoned, as 
also because a man cannot tell, when he 
sees men proceed against him by violence, 
whether they intend his death or not. And 
lastly, the motive and end for which this 
renouncing and transferring of right is in¬ 
troduced, is nothing else but the security of 
a man’s person in his life and in the means 
of so preserving life as not to be weary of 
it. And therefore if a man by words, or 
other signs, seems to despoil himself of the 
end for which those signs were intended, 
he is not to be understood as if he meant 
it or that it was his will« but that he was 
ignorant of how such words and actions 
were to be interpreted. The mutual trans- 
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ferring o( tigbt is that which men call he does it by the right of preserving his own 

contract. 


A covenant not to defend myself from 
force, by force, is always void. For, as I 
have showed before, no man can transfer, 
or lay down, his right to save himself from 
death, wounds, and imprisonment the 
avoiding whereof is the only end of laying 
down any right; and therefore the promise 
of not resisting force in no covenant trans¬ 
fers any right nor is obliging. For though a 
man may covenant thus, itnless I do so or 
so, kill me, he cannot covenant thus, un¬ 
less I do so or so, I will not resist you 
when you come to kill me. For man by 
nature chooses the lesser evil, which is 
danger of death in resisting, rather than the 
greater, which is certain and present death 
in not resisting. And this is granted to be 
true by all men, in that they lead criminals 
to execution and prison with armed men, 
notwithstanding that such criminals have 
consented to the law by which Ihey are 
condemned. 

A covenant to accuse oneself, withoat as¬ 
surance of pardon, is likewise invalid. For in 
the condition of nature, where every man is 
judge, there is no place for accusation, and 
in the civil state the accusation is followed 
with punishment which, being force, a man 
is not obliged not to resist. The same is also 
true of the accusation of those, by whose 
condemnation a man falls into misery, as 
of a father, wife, or benefactor. For the 
testimony of such an accuser, if it be not 
willingly given, is presumed to be corrupted 
by nature, and therefore not to be received: 
and where a man’s testimony is not to be 
credited, he is not bound to give it. Also 
accusations upon torture are not to be re¬ 
puted as testimonies. For torture is to be 
used but as means of conjecture and light 
in the further examination and search of 
truth; and what is in that case confessed, 
tends to the ease of him that is tortured, 
not to the informing of the torturers, and 
therefore ought not to have the credit of a 
sufficient testimony: for whether he de¬ 
liver himself by true or false accusation* 


3. The Commonufl^lth 

The final cause, end, or design of men 
who naturally love liberty and dominion 
over others, in the introduction of that re¬ 
straint upon themselves in which we see 
them live in commonwealths, is the fore¬ 
sight of their own preservation and ot a 
more contented life thereby; that is to 
say, of getting themselves out from that 
miserable condition of war which is neces¬ 
sarily consequent, as has been shown, to 
the natural passions of men, when there is 
no visible pow’er to keep them in aw'o, and 
tie them by fear of punishment to the per¬ 
formance of their covenants and observa¬ 
tion of the laws of nature. 

For the laws of nature, as justice, equity, 
modesty, mercy, and, in sum, doing to oth¬ 
ers, as we wotdd be done to, of themselves, 
without the terror of some power to cause 
them to be observed, are contrary to our 
natural passions that carr>^ us to partiality, 
pride, revenge, and the like. And covenants, 
without the sword, are but words, and of 
no strength to secure a man at ail. There¬ 
fore notwithstanding the laws of nature 
(w'hich everyone has then kept, when he 
has the will to keep them, when he can do 
it safely), if there be no power erected, or 
not great enough for our security, every 
man will, and may, lawfully rely on his own 
strength and art for caution against all 
other men. And in all places where men 
have lived by small families, to rob and 
spoil one another has been a trade, and so 
far from being reputed against the law of 
nature, that the greater spoils they gained, 
the greater was their honour; and men ob¬ 
served no other laws therein, but the laws 
of honour, that is, to abstain from cruelty, 
leaving io men their lives and instruments 
of husbandry. 

The only way to erect such a common 
power, as may be able to defend them 
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from the invasion of foreigners and the 
injuries of one another, and thereby to 
secure them in such sort as that by their 
own industry and by the fruits of the earth 
they may nourish themselves and live con¬ 
tentedly, is to confer all their power and 
strength upon one man, or upon one as¬ 
sembly of men, that may reduce all their 
wills, by plurality of voices, unto one will: 
which is as much as to say, to appoint one 
man, or assembly of men, to bear their per¬ 
sons, and every one to own and acknowl¬ 
edge himself to be author of w-hatsoever he 
that so bears their person shall act, or cause 
to be acted, in those things which concern 
the common peace and safety, and therein 
to submit their wills, every one to his will, 
and their judgments to his judgment. This 
is more than consent, or concord: it is a 
real unity of them all, in one and the same 
person, made by covenant of every man 
with every man, in such manner as if every 
man should say to every man, 7 authorize 
and give up my right of govertung myself, 
to this man, or to this assembly of men, on 
this condition, that thou give up thy right 
right to him, and authorize all his actions in 
like manner. This done, the multitude so 
united in one person is called a Common¬ 
wealth, in Latin, civitas. This is the genera¬ 
tion of that great Leviathan, or rather, to 
speak more reverently, of that mortal god 
to which we owe, under the immortal God, 
our peace and defence. For by this author¬ 
ity, given him by every particular man in 
the commonwealth, he has the use of so 
much power and strength conferred on him 
that by terror thereof he is enabled to form 
the wills of them all, to peace at home, and 
mutual aid against their enemies abroad. 
And in him consists the essence of the com¬ 
monwealth; which, to define it, is one 
person, of whose acts a great multitude, by 
mutual covenants one with another, have 
made themselves every one the author, to 
the etid he may use the strength and means 
of them all, as he shall think expedient, for 
their peace and common defence. 

And he that carries this person is called 
Sovereign, and said to have sovereign 


power; and every one besides, his subject. 

The attaining to this sovereign power is 
by two w'ays. One, by natural force, as 
when a man makes his children to submit 
themselves and their children to his govern¬ 
ment, as being able to destroy them if they 
refuse, or by war subdues his enemies to 
his will, giving them their lives on that 
condition. The other is when men agree 
among themselves to submit to some man. 
or assembly of men, voluntarily, on confi¬ 
dence to be protected by him against all 
others. This latter may be called a political 
commonwealth, or commonwealth by in¬ 
stitution; and the former, a commonwealth 
by acquisition. 


4. Rights of the Sovereign 

A commonwealth is said to be instituted 
w'hen a multitude of men do agree and cove¬ 
nant, every one with every one, that to 
whatsoever wan, or assembly of men, shall 
be given by the major part the right to 
present the person of them all, that is to 
say, to be their representative, every one— 
as well he that voted for it, as he that 
voted against it, shall authorize all the ac¬ 
tions and judgments of that man, or as¬ 
sembly of men, in the same manner as if 
they w^ere his own, to the end, to live peace¬ 
ably amongst themselves, and be protected 
against other men. 

From this institution of a commonwealth 
are derived all the rights and faculties of 
him, or them, on whom the sovereign power 
is conferred by the consent of the people as¬ 
sembled. 

First, because they covenant, it is to be 
understood, they are not obliged by former 
covenant to any thing repugnant hereunto. 
And consequently they that have already 
instituted a commonwealth, being thereby 
bound by covenant to own the actions and 
judgments of one, cannot lawfully make a 
new covenant, among themselves, to be 
obedient to any other, in any thing whatso¬ 
ever. without his permission. And therefore, 
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they that are subjects to a monarch cannot 
without his leave cast off monarchy, and re¬ 
turn to the confusion of a disunited multi¬ 
tude, nor transfer their person from him 
that bears it to another man, or other as¬ 
sembly of men: for they are bound, every 
man to every man, to own and be reputed 
author of all that he that already is their 
sovereign, shall do and judge fit to be done; 
so that any one man dissenting, all the rest 
should break their covenant made to that 
man, which is injustice, and they have also 
every man given the sovereignty to him 
that bears their person, and therefore if 
they depose him, they take from him that 
which is his own, and so again it is injustice. 
Besides, if he that attempts to depose his 
sovereign be killed, or punished by him for 
such attempt, he is author of his own pun¬ 
ishment, as being by the institution author 
of all his sovereign shall do; and because 
it is injustice for a man to do any thing for 
which he may be punished by his own au¬ 
thority, he is also, upon that title, unjust. 
And whereas some men have pretended for 
their disobedience to their sovereign a new 
covenant made, not with men, but with 
God, this also is unjust, for there is no 
covenant with God but by mediation of 
somebody that represents God’s person, 
which none does but God’s lieutenant, who 
has the sovereignty under God, But this 
pretence of covenant with God is so evi¬ 
dent a lie, even in the pretender’s own con¬ 
sciences, that it is not only an act of an un¬ 
just, but also of a vile and unmanly dis¬ 
position. 

Secondly, because the right of bearing 
the person of them all is given to him they 
make sovereign, by covenant only of one 
to another, and not of him to any of them, 
there can happen no breach of covenant on 
the part of the sovereign, and consequently 
none of his subjects, by any pretence of 
forfeiture, can be freed from his subjec¬ 
tion. That he which is made sovereign makes 
no covenant with his subjects beforehand, 
is manifest, because either he must make 
it with the whole multitude, as one party 
to the covenant, or he must make a several 


covenant with every man. With the whole, 
as one party, it is impossible, because as 
yet they are not one person; and if he 
make so many covenants as there be men, 
those covenants after he has the sover¬ 
eignty are void, because what act soever 
can be pretended by any one of them for 
breach thereof, is the act both of himself 
and of all the rest, because done in the per¬ 
son and by the right of every one of them 
in particular. Besides, if any one, or more 
of them, pretend a breach of the covenant 
made by the sovereign at his institution, 
and others, or one other of his subjects, or 
himself alone, pretend there was no such 
breach, there is in this case no judge to de¬ 
cide the controversy. It returns therefore 
to the sw'ord again, and every man recovers 
the right of protecting himself by his own 
strength, contrary to the design they had in 
the institution. It is therefore in vain to 
grant sovereignty by way of precedent cov¬ 
enant. The opinion that any monarch re¬ 
ceives his power by covenant, that is to 
say, on condition, proceeds from want of 
understanding this easy truth: that cov¬ 
enants, being but words and breath, have 
no force to oblige, contain, constrain, or 
protect any man, but what it has from the 
public sword, that is, from the united hands 
of that man, or assembly of men, that has 
the sovereignty, and whose actions are 
avouched by them all and performed by the 
strength of them all, in him united. But 
when an assembly of men is made sover¬ 
eign, then no man imagines any such cov¬ 
enant to have passed in the institution, for 
no man is so dull as to say for example, the 
people of Rome made a covenant with the 
Romans to hold the sovereignty on such 
or such conditions which, not performed, 
the Romans might lawfully depose the 
Roman people. That men see not the reason 
to be alike in a monarchy and in a popular 
government, proceeds from the ambition of 
some that are kinder to the government of 
an assembly, whereof they may hope to par¬ 
ticipate, than of monarchy, which they de¬ 
spair to enjoy. 

Thirdly, because the major part has by 
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consenting voices declared a sovereign, he 
that dissented must now consent with the 
rest, that is, be contented to avow all the 
actions he shall do, or else justly be de¬ 
stroyed by the rest. For if he voluntarily en¬ 
tered into the congregation of them that 
were assembled, he sufficiently declared 
thereby his will, and therefore tacitly cov¬ 
enanted, to stand to what the major part 
should ordain; and therefore if he refuse 
to stand thereto, or make protestation 
against any of their decrees, he does con¬ 
trary to his covenant, and therefore un¬ 
justly. And whether he be of the congrega¬ 
tion or not, and whether his consent be 
asked or not, he must either submit to their 
decrees, or be left in the condition of war 
he was in before; wherein he might with¬ 
out injustice be destroyed by any man 
whatsoever. 

Fourthly, because every subject is by 
this institution author of all the actions and 
judgments of the sovereign instituted, it 
follows that whatsoever he does, it can be 
no injury to any of his subjects, nor ought 
he to be by any of them accused of injus 
tice. For he that does anything by author¬ 
ity from another, does therein no injury to 
him by whose authority he acts, but by this 
institution of a commonwealth every par¬ 
ticular man is author of all the sovereign 
does, and consequently he that complains 
of injury from his sovereign, complains of 
that whereof he himself is author, and 
therefore ought not to accuse any man but 
himself; no, nor himself of injury, because 
to do injury to one’s self is impossible. It 
is true that they that have sovereign power 
,may commit iniquity, but not injustice, or 
tpjury, in the proper signification. 

Fifthly, and consequently to that which 
was said last, no man that has sovereign 
power can justly be put to death, or other¬ 
wise in any manner by his subjects pun¬ 
ished. For seeing every subject is author 
of the actions of his sovereign, he punishes 
another for the actions committed by him¬ 
self. 

And because the end of this institution is 
the peace and defence of them all, and 


whosoever has right to the end has right to 
the means, it belongs of right to whatsoever 
man or assembly that has the sovereignty, 
to be judge both of the means of peace and 
defence and also of the hindrances and dis¬ 
turbances of the same, and to do whatso¬ 
ever he shall think necessary to be done, 
both beforehand for the preserving of peace 
and security, by prevention of discord at 
home and hostility from abroad, and, when 
peace and security are lost, for the recov¬ 
ery of the same. And therefore: 

Sixthly, it is annexed to the sovereignty 
to be judge of what opinions and doctrines 
are averse, and what conducing to peace, 
and consequently on what occasions, how 
far, and what men are to be trusted withal, 
in speaking to multitudes of people, and 
who shall examine the doctrines of all books 
before they be published. For the actions 
of men proceed from their opinions, and in 
the well-governing of opinions consists the 
well-governing of men’s actions, in order to 
their peace and concord. And though in mat¬ 
ter of doctrine nothing ought to be regarded 
but the truth, yet this is not repugnant to 
regulating the same by peace. For doctrine 
repugnant to peace can no more be true 
than peace and concord can be against the 
law of nature. It is true that in a common¬ 
wealth where by the negligence or unskil¬ 
fulness of governors and teachers false doc¬ 
trines are by time generally received, the 
contrary truths may be generally offensive. 
Yet the most sudden and rough bustling 
in of a new truth that can be, does never 
break the peace, but only sometimes awake 
the war. For those men that are so re¬ 
missly governed that they dare take up 
arms to defend or introduce an opinion, are 
still in war, and their condition not peace, 
but only a cessation of arms for fear of 
one another; and they live, as it were, in 
the precincts of battle continually. It be¬ 
longs therefore to him that has the sover¬ 
eign power to be judge, or constitute all 
judges of opinions and doctrines as a thing 
necessary to peace, thereby to prevent dis¬ 
cord and civil war. 

Seventhly, is annexed to the sovereignty 
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the whole power of prescribing the rules 
whereby every man may know what goods 
he may enjoy, and what actions he may do, 
without being molested by any of his fellow- 
subjects; and this is it men call propriety. 
For before constitution of sovereign power, 
as has already been shown, all men had 
right to all things, which necessarily causes 
war; and therefore this propriety being 
necessary to peace and depending on sov¬ 
ereign power, is the act of that power, in 
order to the public peace. These rules of 
propriety, or mrum and /www, and of good, 
evil, lawful and unlawful in the actions of 
subjects, are the civil laws, that is to say, 
the laws of each commonwealth in particu¬ 
lar, though the name of civil law be now 
restrained to the ancient civil laws of the 
city of Rome which being the head of a 
great part of the world, her laws at that 
time were in these parts the civil law. 

Eighthly, is annexed to the sovereignty 
the right of judicature, that is to say, of 
hearing and deciding all controversies which 
may arise concerning law, either civil or 
natural, or concerning fact. For without the 
decision of controversies, there is no pro¬ 
tection of one subject against the injuries 
of another; the laws concerning meum and 
tuum are in vain; and to every man remains, 
from the natural and necessary appetite of 
his own conservation, the right of protecting 
himself by his private strength, which is 
the condition of war and contrary to the 
end for which every commonwealth is in¬ 
stituted. 

These are the rights which make the 
essence of sovereignty, and which are the 
marks whereby a man may discern in what 
man, or assembly of men, the sovereign 
power is placed and resides. For these are 
incommunicable and inseparable. The power 
to coin money, to dispose of the estate and 
persons of infant heirs, to have preemption 
in markets, and all other statute preroga¬ 
tives may be transferred by the sovereign, 
and yet the power to protect his subjects be 
retained. But if he transfer the militia, he 
retains the-judicature in vain, for want of 


execution of the laws; or if he grant away 
the power of raising money, the militm is 
in vain; or if he give away the government 
of doctrines, men will be frightened into 
rebellion with the fear of spirits. And so 
if wc consider any one of the said rights, we 
shall presently see that the holding of all 
the rest will produce no effect in the con¬ 
servation of peace and justice, the end for 
which all commonwealths are instituted. 
And this division is it, whereof it is said, 
a kingdom divided in itself cannot stand: 
for unless this division precede, division 
into opposite armies can never happen. 
If there had not first been an opinion 
received of the greatest part of England 
that these powers were divided between 
the King and the Lords and the House 
of Commons, the people had never been 
divided and fallen into this civil war; first 
between those that disagreed in politics; 
and after between the dissenters about the 
liberty of religion ; which have so instructed 
men in this point of sovereign right that 
there be few now in England that do not 
see that these rights arc inseparable, and 
will be so generally acknowledged at the 
next return of peace, and so continue till 
their miseries are forgotten, and no longer, 
except the vulgar be better taught than they 
have hitherto been. 

But a man may here object that the con¬ 
dition of subjects is very miserable, as 
being obnoxious to the lusts and other ir¬ 
regular passions of him or them that have 
so unlimited a power in their hands. And 
commonly they that live under a monarch, 
think it the fault of monarchy; and they 
that live under the government of democ¬ 
racy or other sovereign assembly, attribute 
all the inconvenience to that form of com¬ 
monwealth ; whereas the power in all forms, 
if they be perfect enough to protect them, 
is the same; not considering that the state 
of man can never be without some incom¬ 
modity or other, and that the greatest that 
in any form of government can possibly 
Happen to the people in general is scarce 
sensible in respect of the miseries and hor- 
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rible calamities that accompany a civil war 
or that dissolute condition of masterless 
men, without subjection to laws and a co¬ 
ercive power to tie their hands from rapine 
and revenge: nor considering that the great¬ 
est pressure of sovereign governors pro¬ 
ceeds not from any delight or profit they 
can expect in the damage or weakening of 
their subjects, in whose vigour consists their 
own strength and glory, but in the restive¬ 
ness of themselves that, unwillingly con¬ 
tributing to their own defence, make it 
necessary for their governors to draw from 
them what they can in time of peace, that 
they may have means on any emergent oc¬ 
casion, or sudden need, to resist, or take 
advantage on their enemies. For all men 
are by nature provided of notable multiply¬ 
ing glasses, that is their passions and self- 
love, through which every little payment 
appears a great grievance, but are destitute 
of those prospective glasses, namely moral 
and civil science, to see afar off the miseries 
that hang over them, and cannot without 
such payments be avoided. 


5. Liberty of the Subject 

But as men, for the attaining of peace 
and conservation of themselves thereby, 
have made an artificial man, which we call 
a commonwealth, so also have they made 
artificial chains, called civil laws, which 
they themselves, by mutual covenants, have 
fastened at one end to the lips of that man, 
or assembly, to whom they have given the 
sovereign power, and at the other end to 
their own ears. These bonds, in their own 
nature but weak, may nevertheless be made 
to hold by the danger, though not by the 
difficulty, of breaking them. 

In relation to these bonds only it is that 
I am to speak now of the liberty of sub¬ 
jects. For seeing there is no commonwealth 
in the world, wherein there be rules enough 
set down for the regulating of all the ac¬ 
tions and words of men, as being a thing 
impossible, it follows necessarily that in 


all kinds of actions by the laws practer- 
mitted, men have the liberty of doing what 
their own leasons shall suggest, for the 
most profitable to themselves. For if we 
take liberty in the proper sense for corporal 
liberty, that is to say, freedom from chains 
and prison, it were very absurd for men 
to clamour, as they do. for the liberty they 
so manifestly enjoy. .Again, if w'e take lib¬ 
erty for an exemption from laws, it is no 
less absurd for men to demand, as they do, 
that liberty by which all other men may be 
masters of their lives. And yet, as absurd 
as it is, this is it they demand, not knowing 
that the law.< are of no power to protect 
them without a sword in the hands of a 
man, or men, to cause those laws to be 
put in execution. The liberty of a subject 
lies therefore only in those things which, 
in regulating their actions, the sovereign 
has praetermitted: such as is the liberty to 
buy, and sell, and otherwise contract with 
one another; to choose their own abode, 
their own diet, their own trade of life, and 
institute their children as they themselves 
think fit; and the like. 

Nevertheless we are not to understand 
that by such liberty the sovereign power of 
life and death is either abolished or limited. 
For it has been already shown that nothing 
the sovereign representative can do to a 
subject, on what pretence soever, can prop¬ 
erly be called injustice or injury, because 
every subject is author of every act the 
sovereign does, so that he never wants right 
to any thing, otherwise than as he is him¬ 
self the subject of God, and bound thereby 
to observe the laws of nature. And there¬ 
fore it may, and does often, happen in com¬ 
monwealths that a subject may be put to 
death by the command of the sovereign 
power, and yet neither do the other wrong: 
as when jephtha caused his daughter to be 
sacrificed, in which—^and the like cases— 
he that so dies, had liberty to do the ac¬ 
tion for which he is nevertheless without 
injury put to death. And the same bolds 
also in a sovereign prince that puts to death 
an innocent subject. For though the action 
be against the law of nature as being con- 
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trary to equity, as was the killing of Uriah 
by David, yet it was not an injury to Uriah, 
hut to God. Not to Uriah, because the 
right to do what he pleased was given him 
by Uriah himself: and yet to God, because 
David was God’s subject and prohibited all 
iniquity by the law of nature, which distinc¬ 
tion David himself, when he repented the 
fact, evidently confirmed saying, To thee 
only have I sinned. In the same manner, 
the people of Athens, when they banished 
the most potent of their commonw’ealth for 
ten years, thought they committed no in¬ 
justice; and yet they never questioned 
what crime he had done, but what hurt he 
would do: nay, they commanded the ban¬ 
ishment of they knew not whom; and every 
citizen bringing his oystershell into the 
market place, written with the name of him 
he desired should be banished, without ac¬ 
tually accusing him, sometimes banished an 
Aristides for his reputation of justice, and 
sometimes a scurrilous jester, as Hyper¬ 
bolus, to make a jest of it. And yet a man 
cannot say the sovereign p)eople of Athens 
wanted right to banish them, or an Athenian 
the liberty to jest, or to be just. 

The liberty whereof there is so frequent 
and honourable mention in the histories and 
philosophy of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and in the writings and discourse 
of those that from them have received all 
their learning in the politics, is not the lib¬ 
erty of particular men, but the liberty of 
the commonwealth: which is the same with 
that which every man then should have, 
if there were no civil laws, nor common¬ 
wealth at all. And the effects of it also be 
the same. For as among masterless men 
there is perpetual war of every man against 
his neighbour; no inheritance to transmit 
to the son, nor to expect from the fathei; 
no propriety of goods or lands; no security; 
but a full and absolute liberty in every par¬ 
ticular man: so in states and common¬ 
wealths not dependent on one another, every 
commonwealth, not every man. has an ab¬ 
solute liberty to do what it shall judge, that 
is to say, what that man, or assembly that 
represents it. shall judge most conducing 


to their benefit. But withal, they live in the 
condition of a perpetual war and upon the 
confines of battle, with their frontiers armed 
and cannons planted against their neigh¬ 
bours round about. The Athenians and 
Romans were free, that is, free common¬ 
wealths: not that any particular men had 
the liberty to resist their own represent a* 
tive, but that their representative had the 
liberty to resist or invade other people. 
There is written on the turrets of the city 
of Lucca in great characters at this clay the 
word “Libertas"; yet no man can thence 
infer that a particular man has more liberty 
or immunity from the service of the com¬ 
monwealth there than in Constantinople. 
Whether a commonwealth be monarchical, 
or popular, the freedom is still the same. 

But it is an easy thing for men to be de¬ 
ceived by the specious name of liberty, and 
for want of judgment to distinguish, mi.s- 
take that for their private inheritance and 
birth-right which is the right of the public 
only. And when the same error is confirmed 
by the authority of men in reputation for 
their writings on this subject, it is no won¬ 
der if it produce sedition and change of 
government. In these western parts of the 
world, we are made to receive our opinions 
concerning the institution and rights of 
commonwealths from Aristotle, Cicero, and 
other men, Greeks and Romans, that, liv¬ 
ing under popular states, derived those 
rights, not from the principles of nature, 
but transcribed them into their books out 
of the practice of their own commonwealths 
which were popular; as the grammarians 
describe the rules of language out of the 
practice of the time, or the rules of poetry 
out of the poems of Homer and Virgil. 
And because the Athenians were taught, to 
keep them from desire of changing their 
government, that they were freemen, and 
all that lived under monarchy were slaves, 
therefore Aristotle puts it down in his Poli¬ 
tics {lib, 6, cap. ii): “In democracy, lib¬ 
erty is to be supposed: for it is commonly 
held that no man is free in any other gov¬ 
ernment.” And as Aristotle, so Cicero and 
other writers have grounded their civil doc- 
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trine on the opinions of the Romans, who 
were taught to hate monarchy, at first, by 
them that, having deposed their sovereign, 
shared among them the sovereignty of 
Rome, and afterwards by their successors. 
And by reading of these Greek and Latin 
authors, men from their childhood have 
gotten a habit, under a false show* of liberty, 
of favouring tumults and of licentious con¬ 
trolling the actions of their sovereigns, and 
again of controlling those controllers; with 
the effusion of so much blood, as I think I 
may truly say, there was never any thing 
so dearly bought as these western parts 
have bought the learning of the Greek and 
Latin tongues. 

To come now to the particulars of the 
true liberty of a subject; that is to say, 
what are the things which, though com¬ 
manded by the sovereign, he may neverthe¬ 
less, without injustice, refuse to do; we are 
to consider w’hat rights we pass away when 
we make a commonwealth, or, which is all 
one, what liberty we deny ourselves by own¬ 
ing all the actions, without exception, of the 
man, or assembly, we make our sovereign, 
P'or in the act of our s^ubmission consists 
both our obligation and our liberty, which 
must therefore be inferred by arguments 
taken from thence, there being no obliga¬ 
tion on any man which arises not from some 
act of his own, for all men equally are by 
nature free. And because such arguments 
must either be drawn from the expre.ss 
words, / authorize all his actions, or from 
the intention of him that submits himself 
to his power, which intention is to be un¬ 
derstood by the end for which he so sub¬ 
mits, the obligation and liberty of the sub¬ 
ject is to he derived either from those 
words or others equivalent, or else from 
the end of the institution of sovereignty, 
namely, the peace of the subjects within 
themselves, and their defence against a com¬ 
mon enemy. 

First therefore, seeing sovereignty by in¬ 
stitution is by covenant of every one to 
every one, and sovereignty by acquisition, 
by covenants of the vanquished to the vic¬ 
tor, or the child to the parent, it is mani¬ 


fest that every subject has liberty in all 
those things, the right whereof cannot by 
covenant be transferred. I have shown be¬ 
fore that covenants not to defend a man’s 
own body are void. Therefore, if the sov¬ 
ereign command a man, though justly con¬ 
demned, to kill, wound, or maim himself, 
or not to resist those that as.sault him, or to 
abstain from the use of food, air, medicine, 
or any other thing without which he can¬ 
not live, yet has that man the liberty to dis¬ 
obey. 

If a man be interrogated by the sover¬ 
eign, or his authority, concerning a crime 
done by himself, he is not bound, without 
assurance of pardon, to confess it, because 
no man can be obliged by covenant to ac¬ 
cuse himself. 

Again, the consent of a subject to sover¬ 
eign power is contained in these words. / 
authorize, or take upon me, all his actions; 
in which there is no restriction at all of his 
former natural liberty; for by allowing him 
to kill me, I am not bound to kill myself 
when he commands me. It is one thing to 
say, kill me, or my fellow, if you please; 
another thing to say, / will kill myself, or 
my fellow. It follows therefore that no man 
is bound by the words themselves either to 
kill himself, or any other man, and conse¬ 
quently, that the obligation a man may 
sometimes have, upon the command of the 
sovereign to execute any dangerous or dis¬ 
honourable office, depends not on the words 
of our submi.ssion, but on the intention, 
which is to be understood by the end 
thereof. When therefore our refusal to obey 
frustates the end for which the sovereignty 
was ordained, then there is no liberty to 
refuse: otherwise there is. 

The obligation of subjects to the sov¬ 
ereign is understood to last as long, and no 
longer, than the power lasts by which he 
is able to protect them. For the right men 
have by nature to protect themselves when 
none else can protect them, can by no cove¬ 
nant be relinquished. The sovereignty is the 
soul of the commonwealth which, once de¬ 
parted from the body, the members do no 
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more receive their motion from it. The end 
of obedience is protection which, where¬ 
soever a man sees it either in his own or 
in another’s sword, nature applies his obedi¬ 
ence to it, and his endeavour to maintain 
it. And though sovereignty, in the inten¬ 
tion of them that make it, be immortal, yet 
is it in its own nature, not only subject to 
violent death by foreign war, but also 
through the ignorance and passions of men, 
it has in it—from the very institution— 
many seeds of a natural mortality by in¬ 
testine discord. 


6, Civil Law and Natural Law 

By civil laws I understand the laws that 
men arc therefore bound to observe be¬ 
cause they are members, not of this or that 
commonwealth in particular, but of a com¬ 
monwealth. For the knowledge of particular 
laws belongs to them that profess the study 
of the laws of their several countries; but 
the knowledge of civil law in general, to any 
man. The ancient law of Rome was called 
their civil law^ from the word civitas, which 
signifies a commonwealth: and those coun¬ 
tries which, having been under the Roman 
empire and governed by that law, retain 
still such part thereof as they think fit, call 
that part the civil law, to distinguish it 
from the rest of their own civil laws. But 
that is not it I intend to speak of here; my 
design being not to show what is law here 
and there, but what is law, as Plato, Aris¬ 
totle, Cicero and divers others have done, 
without taking upon them the profession of 
the study of the law. 

And hrst it is manifest that law in gen¬ 
eral is not counsel, but command; nor a 
command of any man to any man, but only 
of him whose command is addressed to one 
formerly obliged to obey him. And as for 
civil law, it adds only the name of the per¬ 
son commanding, which is persona civitatis, 
the person of the commonwealth. 

Which considered, I define civil law in 
this manner. Ci\dl law is to every subject 


those rules which the commonwealth has 
commanded him, by wordt writing^ or other 
sufficient sign of the will, to make use of. 
for the distinction of right and wrong; that 
is to say, of what is contrary, and what is 
not contrary to the rule. 

In which definition, there is nothing that 
is not at first sight evident. For every man 
sees that some laws are addressed to all the 
subjects in general, some to particular prov¬ 
inces; some to particular vocations; and 
some to particular men; and are therefore 
laws to ever>^ of those to whom the com¬ 
mand is directed, and to none else. As also, 
that laws are the rules of just and unjust; 
nothing being reputed unjust that is not 
contrary to some law. Likewise, that none 
can make laws but the commonwealth, be¬ 
cause our subjection is to the common¬ 
wealth only, and that commands are to be 
signified by sufficient signs, because a man 
knows not otherwise how to obey them. 
And therefore, whatsoever can from this 
definition by necessar>' consequence be de¬ 
duced, ought to be acknowledged for truth. 
Now I deduce from it this that follows. 

The legislator in all commonwealths is 
only the sovereign, be he one man, as in a 
monarchy, or one assembly of men, as in 
a democracy or aristocracy. For the legis¬ 
lator is he that makes the law, And the 
commonwealth only prescribes and com¬ 
mands the observation of those rules which 
we call law: therefore the commonwealth 
is the legislator. But the commonwealth is 
no person, nor has capacity to do any thing, 
but by the representative, that is, the sov¬ 
ereign: and therefore the sovereign is the 
sole legislator. For the same reason, none 
can abrogate a law made, but the sovereign; 
because a law is not abrogated, but by an¬ 
other law that forbids it to be put in execu¬ 
tion. 

The sovereign of a commonwealth, be it 
an assembly, or one man, is not subject to 
the civil laws. For having power to make 
and repeal laws, he may, when he pleases, 
free himself from that subjection by re¬ 
pealing those laws that trouble him, and 
making of new; and consequently he was 
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free before. For he is free thi\t can be free 
when he will: nor is it possible for any per¬ 
son to be bound to himself, because he that 
can bind can release: and therefore he that 
is bound to himself only, is not bound. 

When lone u-e obtains the authority of 
a law, it is not the length of time that makes 
the authority, but the will of the sovereign 
signified by his silence, for silence is some¬ 
times an argument of consent: and it is no 
longer law than the sovereign shall be silent 
therein. And therefore if the sovereign shall 
have a question of right grounded, not upon 
his present will, but upon the laws formerly 
made, the length of time shall bring no 
prejudice to his right, but the question shall 
be judged by equity. For many unjust ac¬ 
tions and unjust sentences go uncontrolled 
a longer time than any man can remember. 
And our lawyers account no customs law, 
but such as are reasonable, and that evil 
customs are to be abolished. But the judg¬ 
ment of what is reasonable, and of what is 
to be abolished, belongs to him that makes 
the law, which is the sovereign assembly, or 
monarch. 

The law of nature and the civil law con¬ 
tain each other, and arc of equal e.Ktent. For 
the laws of nature, which consist in equity, 
justice, gratitude and other moral virtues 
on these depending in the condition of mere 
nature, as I have .said before, are not prop¬ 
erly law's, but qualities that dispose men to 
peace and obedience. When a common¬ 
wealth is once settled, then are they ac¬ 
tually laws, and not before, as being then 
the commands of the commonwealth, and 
therefore also civil laws; for it is the sover¬ 
eign power that obliges men to obey them. 
For in the differences of private men to de¬ 
clare what is equity, what is justice, and 
what is moral virtue, and to make them 
binding, there is need of the ordinances of 
sovereign power, and punishments to be or¬ 
dained for such as shall break them, which 
ordinances are therefore part of the civil 
law. The law of nature therefore is a part 
of the civil law in all commonwealths of 
the world. Reciprocally also, the civil law 
IS a part of the dictates of nature. For jus 


ticc, that is to say, performance of cove¬ 
nant. and giving to every man his own. is 
a dictate of the law of nature. But every 
subject in a commonwealth has covenanted 
to obey the civil law, either one with an¬ 
other, as when they assemble to make a 
common representative, or w'ith the repre¬ 
sentative itself one by one, w^hen subdued 
by the sw'ord (hey promise obedience that 
they may receive life; and therefore obedi¬ 
ence to the civil law is part also of the law 
of nature. Civil and natural law are not dif¬ 
ferent kinds, but different parts of law, 
whereof one part, being written, is called 
civil, the other, unwritten, natural. But the 
right of nature, that is. the natural liberty 
of njan, may by the civil law be abridged 
and restrained, nay, the end of making laws 
is no other hut such restraint, without the 
which there cannot possibly be any peace. 
And law’ was brought into the world for 
nothing else but to limit the natural liberty 
of particular men in such manner, as they 
might not hurt, but assist one another and 
join together against a common enemy. 

That law' can never be against reason, our 
lawyers are agreed: and that not the letter, 
that is, every construction of it. but that 
which is according to the intention of the 
legislator, is the law. And it is true : but the 
doubt is of w'hose reason it is that shall be 
received for law. It is not meant of any 
private reason; for then there would be 
as much contradiction in the laws, as there 
is in the Schools, nor yet, as Sir Edward 
Coke makes it, an artificial perfection of 
reason, gotten by long study, observation, 
and experience, as hi.s was. For it is possi¬ 
ble long study may increase and confirm 
erroneous sentences: and when men build 
on false grounds, the more they build, the 
greater is the ruin: and of tho.se that study 
and observe with equal time and diligence, 
the reasons and resolutions are, and must 
remain, discordant: and therefore it is not 
that juris prudentia, or wisdom of subor¬ 
dinate judges, but the reason of this our 
artificial man the commonwealth, and his 
command, that makes law: and the com- 
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monwealth being in their representative but 
one person, there cannot easily arise any 
contradiction in the laws; and when there 
does, the same reason is able, by interpreta¬ 
tion, or alteration, to take it away. In all 
courts of justice, the sovereign, which is 
the person of the commonwealth, is he that 
judges: the subordinate judge ought to 
have regard to the reason which moved his 
sovereign to make such law, that his sen¬ 
tence may be according thereunto; which 
then is his sovereign’s sentence; otherwise 
it is his own, and an unjust one. 

The interpretation of the laws of na¬ 
ture, in a commonwealth, depends not on 
the books of moral philosophy. The au¬ 
thority of writers, without the authority of 
the commonwealth, makes not their opin¬ 
ions law, be they never so true. That which 
1 have written in this treatise concerning 
the moral virtues, and of their necessity for 
the procuring and maintaining peace, though 
it be evident truth, is not therefore presently 
law; but because in all commonwealths in 
the world it is part of the civil law. For 
though it be naturally reasonable, yet it is 
by the sovereign power that it is law: other¬ 
wise it were a great error to call the laws 
of nature unwritten laws; whereof we see 
so many volumes published, and in them 
so many contradictions of one another, and 
of themselves. 

The interpretation of the law of nature 
is the sentence of the judge constituted 
by the sovereign authority, to hear and 
determine. such controversies, as depend 
thereon, and consists in the application of 
the law to the present case. For in the act 
of judicature, the judge does no more but 
consider whether the demand of the party 
be consonant to natural reason and equity, 
and the .sentence he gives is therefore the 
interpretation of the law of nature; which 
interpretation is authentic, not because it 
is his private sentence, but because he gives 
it by authority of the sovereign, whereby 
it becomes the sovereign’s sentence; which 
is law for that time, to the parties plead¬ 
ing. 


7. Subversive Political Doctrines 

Though nothing can be immortal which 
mortals make, yet, if men had the use of 
reason they pretend to, their common¬ 
wealths might be secured at least from per¬ 
ishing by internal diseases. For by the na¬ 
ture of their institution they are designed 
to live as long as mankind, or as the laws of 
nature, or as justice itself which gives them 
life. Therefore when they come to be dis¬ 
solved, not by external violence, but intes¬ 
tine disorder, the fault is not in men as they 
are the matter, but as they are the makers 
and orderers of them. For men, as they be¬ 
come at last weary of irregular jostling and 
hewing one another, and desire with all their 
hearts to conform themselves into one firm 
and lasting edifice, so for want both of the 
art of making fit laws to square their ac¬ 
tions by, and also of humility and patience 
to suffer the rude and cumbersome points of 
their present greatness to be taken off, they 
cannot without the help of a very able archi¬ 
tect be compiled into any other than a 
crazy building, such as hardly lasting out 
their own time, must assuredly fall upon 
the heads of their posterity. 

Among the infirmities therefore of a com¬ 
monwealth, I will reckon in the first place 
those that arise from an imperfect institu¬ 
tion, and resemble the diseases of a natural 
body .which proceed from a defectuous pro¬ 
creation. 

Of which this is one, that a man, to ob¬ 
tain a kingdom, is sometimes content with 
less power than to the peace and defence 
of the commonwealth is necessarily re¬ 
quired, From whence it comes to pass 
that when the exercise of the power laid by 
is for the public safety to be resumed, it 
has the resemblance of an unjust act, which 
disposes great numbers of men, when oc¬ 
casion is presented, to rebel, in the same 
manner as the bodies of children, gotten by 
diseased parents, are subject either to un¬ 
timely death or, to purge the ill quality de¬ 
rived from their vicious conception, by 
breaking out into biles and scabs. And when 
kings deny themselves some such necessary 
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power, it is not always, though sometimes, 
out of ignorance of what is necessary to 
the office they undertake, but many times 
out of a hope to recover the same again at 
their pleasure. Wherein they reason not 
well, because such as will hold them to their 
promises shall be maintained against them 
by foreign commonwealths, who in order to 
the good of their own subjects let slip few 
occasions to weaken the estate of their 
neighbours. So was Thomas Becket, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, supported against 
Henry the Second by the Pope, the subjec¬ 
tion of ecclesiastics to the commonwealth 
having been dispensed with by William the 
Conqueror at his reception, when he took 
an oath not to infringe the liberty of the 
church. And so were the barons, whose 
p)ower was by William Rufus, to have their 
help in transferring the succession from 
his elder brother to himself, increased to 
a degree inconsistent with the sovereign 
power, maintained in their rebellion against 
king John, by the French. 

Nor does this happen in monarchy only. 
For whereas the style of the ancient Roman 
commonwealth was The Senate and Peo¬ 
ple of Rome, neither senate nor people pre¬ 
tended to the whole power, which first 
caused the seditions of Tiberius Gracchus, 
Caius Gracchus, Lucius Saturninus, and 
others, and afterwards the wars between 
the senate and the people, under Marius 
and Sylla; and again under Pompey and 
Caesar, to the extinction of their democ¬ 
racy, and the setting up of monarchy. 

The people of Athens bound themselves 
but from one only action, which was that 
no man on pain of death should propound 
the renewing of the war for the island of 
Salamis; and yet thereby, if Solon had not 
caused to be given out he was mad, and af¬ 
terwards in gesture and habit of a madman, 
and in verse, propounded it to the people 
that flocked about him, they had had an 
enemy perpetually in readiness, even at the 
gates of their city; such damage, or shifts, 
are all commonwealths forced to that have 
their power never so little limited. 

In the second place, I observe the dtr- 


eases of a commonwealth that proceed from 
the poison of seditious doctrines, whereof 
one is that every private man is judge of 
good and evil actions. This is true in the 
condition of mere nature, where there are 
no civil laws, and also under civil govern¬ 
ment in such cases as are not determined by 
the law. But otherwise, it is manifest that 
the measure of good and evil actions is the 
civil law, and the judge the legislator who 
is always representative of the common¬ 
wealth. From this false doctrine, men are 
disposed to debate with themselves and dis¬ 
pute the commands of the commonwealth, 
and afterwards to obey or disobey them, as 
in their private judgments they shall think 
fit; whereby the commonwealth is distracted 
and weakened. 

Another doctrine repugnant to civil so¬ 
ciety is that whatsoever a man does against 
his conscience is sin, and it depends on the 
presumption of making himself judge of 
good and evil. For a man’s conscience and 
his judgment is the same thing, and as the 
judgment, so also the conscience may be 
erroneous. Therefore, though he that is sub¬ 
ject to no civil law sins in all he does against 
his conscience, because he has no other 
rule to follow but his own reason, yet it 
is not so with him that lives in a common¬ 
wealth, because the law is the public con¬ 
science, by which he has already undertaken 
to be guided. Otherwise in such diversity as 
there is of private consciences, which are 
but private opinions, the commonwealth 
must needs be distracted, and no man dare 
to obey the sovereign power further than 
it shall seem good in his own eyes. 

It has been also commonly taught that 
faith and sanctity are not to be attained by 
study and reason, but by supernatural in¬ 
spiration or infusion. Which granted, I see 
not why any man should render a reason of 
his faith; or why every Christian should 
not be also a prophet; or wffiy any man 
should take the law of his country, rather 
than his own inspiration, for the rule of 
his action. And thus we fall again in the 
fault of taking upon us to judge of good 
and evil, or to make judges of it such 
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private men as pretend to be supematu- 
rally inspired, to the dissolution of all civil 
government. Faith comes by hearing, and 
hearing by those accidents which guide us 
into the presence of them that speak to us; 
which accidents are all contrived by God 
Almighty, and yet are not supernatural, but 
only, for the great number of them that 
concur to ever>^ effect, unobservable. Faith 
and sanctity are indeed not very frequent; 
but yet they are not miracles, but brought 
to pass by education, discipline, correction, 
and other natural ways by which God works 
them in his elect, at such times as he thinks 
fit. And these three opinions, pernicious to 
peace and government, have in this part 
of the world proceeded chiefly from the 
tongues and pens of unlearned divines who, 
joining the w’ords of Holy Scripture to¬ 
gether otherwise than is agreeable to reason, 
do what they can to make men think that 
sanctity and natural reason cannot stand 
together. 

A fourth opinion, repugnant to the na¬ 
ture of commonwealth, is this, that he that 
has the sovereign power is subject to the 
civil laws. It is true that sovereigns are all 
subject to the laws of nature, because such 
laws be divine and cannot by any man. or 
commonwealth be abrogated. But to those 
laws which the sovereign himself, that is, 
which the commonwealth makes, he is not 
subject. For to be subject to laws is to be 
subject to the commonwealth, that is, to 
the sovereign representative, that is to him¬ 
self; which is not subjection, but freedom 
from the laws. Which error, because it sets 
the laws above the sovereign, sets also a 


judge above him, and a power to punish 
him; which is to make a new sovereign: 
and again for the same reason a third, to 
punish the second; and so continually with¬ 
out end, to the confusion and dissolution 
of the commonwealth. 

A fifth doctrine, that tends to the dissolu¬ 
tion of the commonwealth, is that every 
private man has an absolute propriety in his 
goods, such as excludes the right of the 
sovereign. Every man has indeed a propri¬ 
ety that excludes the right of every other 
subject; and he has it only from the 
sovereign power, without the protection 
whereof every other man should have equal 
right to the same. But if the right of the 
.sovereign also be excluded, he cannot per¬ 
form the office they have put him into, 
which is to defend them both from foreign 
enemies and from the injuries of one an¬ 
other; and consequently there is no longer 
a commonwealth. 

And if the propriety of subjects exclude 
not the right of the sovereign representative 
to their goods, much less to their offices 
of judicature, or execution, in which they 
represent the sovereign himself. 

There is a sixth doctrine, plainly and di¬ 
rectly against the essence of a common¬ 
wealth; and it is this, that the sovereign 
power may be divided. For what is it to 
divide the power of a commonwealth, but 
to dissolve it; for powers divided mutually 
destroy each other. And for these doctrines 
men are chiefly beholding to some of those 
that, making profession of the laws, endeav¬ 
our to make them depend upon their own 
learning and not upon the legislative power. 
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R evolutionary Puritanism ruled England until 1660 but was unable to 
establish itself permanently. Cro^ll^^ell died in 1658, and in less than two 
years Charles II was restored to the throne. After civil war and dictatorship the 
return to monarchy seemed the best prospect of peace. In bringing Charles II 
back no clear delimitation between royal and parliamentary authority was made. 
It was hoped that a practical equilibrium could be obtained without formal con¬ 
stitutional charters, if the King would avoid the arbitrary government of his 
executed father, and if Parliament would be satisfied with less than absolute 
supremacy, such as it had exercised in the years 1642-1649, the period of civil 
war. Yet Charles II lacked the wisdom, or even desire, to contribute his share 
to the growth of a balanced constitution. His reign lasted from 166Q-1685, dur¬ 
ing which years he increasingly antagonized his subject on the two key issues 
of religion and Parliament. A crypto-Catholic, he sought to strengthen the influ¬ 
ence of Catholics and fatally returned to the ways of his father by ruling without 
summoning Parliament for several years. 

Charles II was succeeded by his brother, James II, who was an open Catholic 
and more authoritarian than Charles. James II sought to convert England to 
Catholicism by prerogative and force, and he methodically subverted the au¬ 
thority of Parliament either by exempting individuals from the law or by sus¬ 
pending laws altogether. He appointed and dismissed judges arbitrarily and 
built up a standing army to buttress his autocracy. By identifying despotism 
with Roman Catholicism he outraged not only bis subjects’ religion and liberty 
but their very patriotism. 

France and Spain were England’s chief opponents in the struggle for hegem¬ 
ony, and James II sealed his position as a traitor to the nation when it became 
known that he, like Charles II and many politicians, was secretly receiving 
money from Louis XIV of France. In 1688, Whig and Tory leaders invited Prince 
William of Orange to come to England and deliver her from Romanism and 
absolutism. William arrived in England in November, and there was great jubila* 
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tion and almost no resistance. James II saw himself abandoned by Parliament, 
church, and army, and on December 22, 1688, stealthily sailed for France, never 
to return. Royal absolutism in England was dead. 

Prince William summoned a “Convention Parliament” that met in January 
of 1689. The first business was to fill the vacant throne. James IT was declared 
to have subverted the Constitution of the Kingdom by breaking the “original 
contract” between King and people and to have violated the fundamental laws 
“by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons,” and to have, by his flight 
and misdeeds, abdicated the throne. Parliament then invited Prince William and 
his wife Mary to become King and Queen of England. But the Crown was not 
given to them without condition. The “Declaration of Right” (passed later in 
the year as the Bill of Rights) was the instrument that conferred the Crown on 
William and Mary. 

The Bill of Rights begins with a recital of the iniquities and illegalities of 
James II. The first of the twelve charges accuses him of having assumed and 
exercised the power to dispense with and suspend laws, and to execute laws, with¬ 
out consent of Parliament. This was the crux of the “Glorious” or “Bloodless'* 
Revolution of 1688: who is to be supreme, king or Parliament? The clear and 
unmistakable words of the Bill of Rights settled the question once and for all. 
By denying the king the right to levy money without grant of Parliament, and 
by prohibiting the raising or keeping of a standing army in time of peace with¬ 
out the consent of Parliament, the Bill of Rights deprived the king of the fiscal 
and military means of governing without the active consent of Parliament. 

Another important condition was attached by Parliament to the British 
monarchy: no person who professes the Roman Catholic religion or is married 
to a Roman Catholic may inherit or hold the throne. The work of the Glorious 
Revolution went further. Judges were made irremovable during good behavior; 
they could no longer be removed by the arbitrary will of the king, as James II 
had removed judges who interpreted the law contrary to his wishes. To make 
the change of the times even more marked, judges were henceforth to be re¬ 
movable only on the address of both Houses of Parliament. The abolition of 
censorship made for free expression of thought in religious and political matters, 
and toleration was legally granted to Protestant dissenters; thus the road was 
opened for the general principle of separating religious faith from political 
loyalty. 

The Glorious Revolution established the first constitutional monarchy in 
a major European country, and its general character remained unchanged until 
the reform of parliamentary representation in 1832. The bloodless revolution of 
1832, transferring political power from the gentry to the middle classes, would 
have been impossible without the Bloodless Revolution of 1688. At that time the 
liberal foundations of British government were judiciously laid, and the British 
system of today is the direct descendant of the Revolution of 1688. The peaceful 
revolution of 1945, by which the British working class became the principal 
political element in the state, is the twentieth-century version of the Reform 
Act of 1832, and both go back to 1688-1689. Revolution by consent sounds like a 
contradiction in itself, yet the examples of 1688,1832, and 1945 prove that it is 
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possible to effect fundamental political and social change without bloodshed. As 
long as Britain will adhere to her liberal and parliamentary tradition, the Revo¬ 
lution of 1688 and the Settlement of 1689 wiU continue to be the basis of her 
national life. 

The spirit of this rational liberalism is best reflected in the work of John 
Locke (1632-1704), specifically, in his Two Treatises of Government (1690). 
Locke was born of a middle-class Puritan family; his father had fought in the 
civil war qn the side of the Parliamentary party. He went to Oxford in 1652, 
and stayed on after graduation as a senior student and tutor. His connection with 
the university lasted until 1684, when he was deprived of his appointment for 
political reasons. His interests were at first concentrated on philosophy, then on 
science, and he became a fellow of the Royal Society, England’s first scientific 
society, shortly after its incorporation. Locke also studied, and occasionally prac¬ 
ticed, medicine. 

Locke’s knowledge of medicine led to a chance meeting with Lord Ashley 
in 1666. Lord Ashley was the leader of the Whig party and one of the central 
figures in public life. Locke, who saved the statesman’s life by a skillful operation, 
became attached to his career and household for the next fifteen years. He as¬ 
sisted him in political and commercial affairs, and helped him draw up the 
Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina (1669), of which colony Lord Ashley was 
one of the founders and chief owners. The Carolina constitution guaranteed re¬ 
ligious toleration but accepted Negro slavery as a form of rightful property. In 
1672 Lord Ashley was raised to the peerage as Earl of Shaftesbury, and shortly 
thereafter he was appointed Lord High Chancellor of England. Locke followed 
Shaftesbury into the government and retained his position until 1675, when 
Shaftesbury fell in disgrace. 

Locke then went to f'rance, where he spent four years, mostly in Mont¬ 
pellier and Paris. On his return to England in 1679 he found political unrest 
growing. Shaftesbury became the principal leader of the opposition against the 
court, and he was finally forced to flee to Holland, where he died in 1683. Later 
in the same year Locke himself, fearful for his safety in England, fled to Holland, 
where he stayed until early in 1689. He left Holland on the same boat that carried 
Princess Mary of Orange to England. 

Locke’s exile in Holland was not free from harassment and uncertainty; yet 
he always looked back on it with nostalgia. He was captivated by the spirit of 
freedom and manliness he saw in Holland, and he envied the country that had 
become the center of political and religious refugees from all Europe, including 
the British Isles. Locke’s liberalism was formed in its fundamentals before he set 
foot on Dutch soil, but his experience there showed him that liberalism in religion 
and politics could work, and it reinforced his determination to help rid England 
of the illiberal government of Charles II, and—later~the despotic obscurantism 
of James II. The first of Locke’s four Letters Concerning Toleration was com¬ 
posed and first published in Holland, and an abstract of Locke’s chief philosophi¬ 
cal work, the F^ssay Concerning Human Understanding, the foundation of mod¬ 
em empiricism, was also first published there. 

On his arrival in England the new government offered Locke an ^mbas- 
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sadorship in Vienna or Berlin, but, as he preferred to remain in England, he 
accepted instead an appointment as Commissioner of Appeals, which enabled him 
to stay away from London much of the time, his health having begun to fail him. 
In 1696 he was made Commissioner of Trade and Plantations, the forerunner of 
the later Board of Trade and Colonial Office. Whereas Hobbes had little or no 
practical acquaintance with government, Locke had wide administrative and 
political experience both before and after his exile. Hobbes had spent his years 
of exile in absolutist France, Locke in liberal Holland. 

Locke’s Two Treatises oj Government is often dismi.ssed as a mere apology 
for the victorious Whigs in the Revolution of 1688. Locke himself lends some 
weight to this interpretation, because he says, in the Preface to the Two Treatises, 
that its purpose is “to establish the throne of our great restorer, our present King 
William,” and “to justify to the world the people of England whose love of their 
just and natural rights, with their resolution to preserve them, saved the nation 
when it was on the very brink of slavery and ruin.” Every piece of significant 
political writing is a fragment of the autobiography of its age; yet it becomes 
great only if, in addition to its vital connection with the period from which it 
springs, it possesses a universal appeal because of its general human interest. A 
political treatise that is wholly submerged in the issues of its own age can never 
rise above the level of a partisan pamphlet. On the other hand, a political work 
jhat is isolated from its own age is bound to be arid and abstract. The Two 
Treatises could not have been written by a man without the practical experi¬ 
ence and interest of Locke; yet without Locke's philosophical rationalism, lumi¬ 
nous common sense, and liberality of spirit it could never have become the Bible 
of modern liberalism. 

Like Hobbes, Locke starts out with the concept of the state of nature. Yet 
from this starting point on, Locke travels a different road and arrives at a differ¬ 
ent destination. Unlike Hobbes, whose state of nature is little different from the 
jungle in w'hich force and fraud reign supreme, Locke takes an optimistic view. 
In Hobbes’ state of nature there is no natural law, only natural right, each indi¬ 
vidual doing as he sees fit for his preservation and enhancement of power. By 
contrast, Locke’s conception of man in the state of nature is not noticeably dif¬ 
ferent from man in organized society. Locke cannot conceive of human beings 
living together without .some sort of law and order, and in the state of nature it 
is the law of nature that rules: “The state of nature has a law of nature to govern 
it, which obliges every one; and reason, which is that law, teaches all mankind 
who will but consult it, that, being all equal and independent, no one ought to 
harm another in his life, health, liberty, or possessions.” 

The law of nature, through the instrument of reason, defines w^hat is right 
and wrong; if a violation of the law occurs, the execution of the penalty is, in 
the state of nature, “put into every man’s hands, whereby every one has a right 
to punish the transgressors of that law to such a degree, as may hinder its viola¬ 
tion.” Locke penetratingly notes that without some agency of enforcement there 
can be no law, and that in the law of nature the injured party is authorized to 
be judge in his own case and to execute the judgment against the culprit. 

In actuality, the legal situation that Locke describes as the state of nature 
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Still exists (as it did in Locke’s time) in two areas. First, within the so-called 
primitive community there is a body of law that is generally known to its mem¬ 
bers. In the event of transgression, the injured party (or his family) pursues the 
malefactor, punishes him, or takes reparation from him. The kin of the murdered 
victim, who slays the assassin, does not commit murder in the eyes of the primi¬ 
tive community, but re-establishes thereby the sanctity of the law: he is the 
authorized agent of the law to defend it against the assassin, because as yet there 
are no third-party judges and specialized law-enforcement agencies. Second, the 
state of nature still exists between so-called advanced nations. To be sure, there 
is a body of law, international law, that is binding and recognized as such: yet, 
when a violation of international law occurs and there is no international judica¬ 
ture and enforcement agency, the injured state is authorized to punish the trans¬ 
gressor. Such penalties or reprisals are not considered contrary to international 
law but are viewed as acts in behalf of its defense and re-establishment. 

The law of the state of nature is thus deficient in three important points. 
First, it is not sufficiently clear. If all men were guided by pure reason they would 
all see the same law. But men are biased by their interests and mistake their 
interest for general rules of law. Second, there is no third-party judge who has no 
personal stake in disputes. Men who judge their own conflicts are apt to be 
carried away by passion and revenge. Third, in the state of nature the injured 
party is not always strong enough to execute the just sentence of the law: “Thus 
mankind, notwithstanding all the privileges of the state of nature, but being in 
an ill condition while they remain in it, are quickly driven into society.” The 
purpose of the social contract is to establish organized law and order so that the 
uncertainties of the state of nature will be replaced by the predictability of 
known laws and impartial institutions. 

After society is set up by contract, government is established, not by a con¬ 
tract, but by a fiduciary trust. The legislature is “the supreme power” to which 
all other powers, particularly the executive, “must be subordinate.” Yet the 
legislature is only relatively supreme among organs of government, .\bove 
the legislature there is still something higher: the people. Locke conceives of the 
institution of the legislature as a “fiduciary power.” Ordinarily there are three 
parties to a trust. The trustor, who creates the trust; the trustee, who is charged 
with the administration of the trust; and the beneficiary, in whose interest the 
trust is created. According to Locke’s view of government, there are only two 
parties to the trust: the people, who is both trustor and beneficiary, and the 
legislature, who is trustee. 

The principal characteristic of a trust is the fact that the trustee assumes 
primarily obligations rather than rights. The purpose of the trust is determined 
by the interest of the beneficiary and not by the will of the trustee. The trustee 
is little more than a servant of both trustor and beneficiary, and he may be 
recalled by the trustor in the event of neglect of duty. Because the legislature 
is no more than a trustee, “there remains still in the people a supreme power to 
remove or alter the legislative when they find the legislative act contrary to the 
trust reposed in them; for all power given with trust for the attaining an end, 
being limited by that end. whenever that end is manifestly neglected or opposed. 
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the trust must necessarily be forfeited, and the power devolve into the hands of 
those that gave it, who may place it anew where they shall think best for their 
safety and security.” 

Locke thus goes further than the makers of the Glorious Revolution who 
accused James II of having violated the ^'original contract between King and 
people.” The contractual conception of kingship was a tremendous attack on 
the theory of kingship by divine right, according to which the king—^and the 
king only—received his right to govern from God. In the doctrine of contract, 
people and king were put on the same plane as equals. Locke completes this pro¬ 
gression by his conception of government as trust: only the people as trustor (and 
beneficiary) have rights; the government as trustee has only duties, which are 
defined by the interests of the trustor and beneficiary, and not by those of the 
trustee. In the theory of divine right, only the ruler has rights; in the theory of 
contract, both people and government have rights; in Locke's conception of 
government as trust, only the people have rights. 

When Hobbes described the establishment of society and government, he 
carefully confined the act of covenant to the subjects; they set up the sovereign, 
transferring to him all power. There was no contract between subjects and 
sovereign, only between subjects and subjects, because Hobbes was anxious to 
avoid a conception of government that had duties, under a contract, toward the 
governed. Similarly, Locke confines the act of covenant to the setting up of 
society but not of government; yet his aim is exactly the opposite of Hobbes's. 
Locke's government is not a party to any contract with the people, because he 
does not wish to give the state any rights against the people. Locke's state never 
becomes the Hobbesian sovereign but always remains an instrument of the 
purposes that society sets for it. As a strong believer in natural law, Locke as¬ 
signed to government the task of finding the law rather than of making it in 
the Hobbesian manner. Law precedes the state in Locke, but follows it in 
Hobbes. 

Among the rights which precede government Locke stresses that of property. 
The principal purpose of government, the reason why men give up the state of 
nature for civil society, is “for the mutual preservation of their lives, liberties, 
and estates, which I call by the general name, property.” This broad Lockean 
concept of property exceeds man's purely economic needs and interests and 
encompasses almost the whole orbit of his “life, liberty, and pursuit of happi¬ 
ness.” When Locke speaks of property, he thinks of a wider range of action and 
opportunity than is implied in ordinary language. Of the three elements he lists, 
economic property is probably considered by him to be the most important; but 
it must be remembered that Locke thought of property as liberating its owner 
rather than as enslaving others. 

Locke's theory of property starts with the inquiry of how private property 
can be justified at all. Because every man has a property in his own person, the 
“labor of his body and the work of his hands we may say are properly his.” 
Labor creates property: the human effort that is “mixed” with natural resources 
is the determining criterion which alone justifies private property. Thus Locke 
avoids justifying property on the ground that “the law” protects it, and instead 
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goes back to the law behind the law, the law of nature, according to which man s 
property in his own body also extends to its labor. 

But labor does more than create property. It also determines the value of 
property. is labor indeed,'^ Locke says, '‘that puts the difference of value on 
everything.'' In fact, he stresses the proportion of labor in value highly enough 
to say that “of the products of the earth useful to the life of man nine-tenths are 
the effects of labor." 

This Lockean theory of property was later used in defense of capitalism; 
but in the hands of pre-Marxian socialists it became a powerful weapon of at¬ 
tacking capitalism. When Locke defended property on the ground of individual 
effort and initiative, he protected the productive capacities of a new system of 
commercial and industrial capitalism against the restrictive traditions of a 
repressive state. By making labor the title to property and the source of value, 
Locke translated the rise of a new class to power into terms of a new political 
economy. Although himself a mercantilist, Locke's economic philosophy helped 
to liberate the ingenious and industrious entrepreneur from paralyzing force and 
custom. The socialists used—a century and a half after Locke—his labor theory 
of property to demand communal control or ownership of the basic means of 
production; they did not thereby prove that they were more progressive than 
Locke, but that economic facts had changed since 1690, resulting in the con¬ 
centration of property and control in industry and finance. 

Locke did not work out a consistently clear theory as to how much property 
a person may fairly claim for himself. In general, he acknowledges that the right 
to property is limited: “As much as anyone can make use of to any advantage of 
life before it spoils, so much he may by his labor fix a property in; whatever is 
beyond this, is more than his share, and belongs to others. Nothing was made 
by God for man to spoil or destroy." This relative equality of property, based 
on man’s limited capacity to consume, would have lasted forever, “had not the 
invention of money, and by tacit agreement of men to put a value on it, intro¬ 
duced (by consent) larger possessions and a right to them." 

The criterion which Locke here applies is that of waste. Before money was 
invented, man had no moral right to hoard.the products of the earth and allow 
them to rot and spoil. His ability to use perishable goods determined the amount 
of property he could rightfully own. In a later phase, man would exchange perish¬ 
able fruit (like plums) for durable ones (like nuts). By disposing of the plums 
he had done his duty toward society, for he had prevented them from wasting 
in his possession. From durable nuts to even more durable gold, or “a sparkling 
pebble or diamond," was only a small and logical step. And if he kept on hoard¬ 
ing these durable goods (like gold and diamonds and money) “all his life, he 
invaded not the right of others." 

Thus Locke arrives at defining money “as some lasting thing that men 
might keep without spoiling, and that, by mutual consent, men would take in 
exchange for the truly useful but p)erishable supports of life." In his doctrine 
of property Locke makes no serious attempt to reconcile the teaching of natural 
law, which postulates a reasonable equality of property, with the Inequality of 
property that stems, by consent among men, from the use of money. 
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Property precedes government and is the '‘great and chief end” for which 
men unite into political society. It follows that the state "cannot take from any 
man any part of his property without his own consent.” Even if a commonwealth 
is based on freely elected representative institutions, it cannot "dispose of the 
estates of the subjects arbitrarily.” The Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States embodies this Lockean idea, that no State shall "de¬ 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law ” 

Locke felt—understandably enough in the light of Stuart despotism—a pro¬ 
found distrust of executive power; he had more confidence in the legislature, as 
representing the will of the people or at least the majority of the electorate. The 
executive powder "is visibly subordinate and accountable” to the legislature, "and 
may be at pleasure changed and displaced.” The legislature is supreme, but not 
absolutely; it is supreme only in relation to other organs of government, and the 
limitations of the legislature are the end of government, that is, the protection of 
life, liberty and property of men. 

Specifically, Locke lists four major limitations on the powers of the legisla¬ 
ture: first, the law must apply equally to all, rich and poor, favorite at court and 
countryman at plough; second, the law must not be arbitrary and oppressive, but 
must be designed for the good of the people; third, the legislature must not raise 
taxes without the consent of the people or their representatives; fourth, the legis¬ 
lature must not transfer its lawmaking power to anybody else. In this fourth 
limitation Locke expresses his opposition to government by administrative de¬ 
cree instead of by legislative assembly. Executive power always harbors the peril 
of uncertainty and arbitrariness, whereas government by legislature means 
certainty and the Rule of Law. 

This part of Locke’s political philosopliy has retained more vitality in the 
United States than in England. There the development of cabinet government 
since the eighteenth century has controverted some of Locke’s misgivings about 
the inherent evil of a strong and effective executive. Despite Locke’s fears, Eng¬ 
land has not become a despotism, although her legislature has been overshadowed 
by the executive (itself, however, a committee of the legislature). In the United 
States, on the other hand, the Lockean sanctification of the legislature as 
contrasted with the devil theory of the executive has not lost its vote-getting 
magic. 

Hobbes was so strongly impressed with the need for compulsion to maintain 
social cohesion that he could not envisage society without government. The dis¬ 
solution of government meant for him the end of all order and restraint, the cessa¬ 
tion of civilized living, and the return to the barbarous state of nature. Locke 
enunciates one of the principal doctrines of classical liberalism by drawing a 
sharp distinction between state and society. Of the two, society is by far the more 
important and enduring. The dissolution of government does not entail that of 
society, whereas if society “is dissolved, it is certain that the government of that 
society cannot remain.” Locke mentions that the destruction of society usually 
occurs by external force, by conquerors’ swords that “mangle society to pieces.” 
But when government is dissolved from within, Locke does not anticipate chaos— 
as did Hobbes—^but trtists that society will set up a new government to serve its 
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ends and purposes. In general, government dissolves from within if it violates the 
trust given to it by the people, who then set up a new government. 

Absolute monarchy is, according to Locke, no form of civil government 
at all, and, in fact, worse than the state of nature. In the latter, ever)d)ody is 
judge in his own case, whereas in absolute monarchy there is only one person who 
has that liberty: the king. In civil society, government approaches dissolution 
whenever the legislators '^endeavor to take away and destroy the property of the 
people, or to reduce them to slavery under arbitrary power.'' Similarly, govern¬ 
ment may be destroyed from within by the chief executive if he overrides the 
laws of the legislature by his own arbitrary will, hinders the legislative assembly 
from meeting or acting freely, prevents free elections, or delivers the people into 
the subjection of a foreign power: ^'In these, and the like cases, when the govern¬ 
ment is dissolved, the people are at liberty to provide for themselves by erecting a 
new legislature differing from the other by the change of persons, or form, or both, 
as they shall find it most for their safety and good.” 

Before Locke, theories of disobedience usually contained an element of 
apology when it came to justifying resistance to authority. Locke reversed the 
position by declaring the arbitrary ruler an outcast and rebel against the law, 
whereas the people defend the law by revolting against such despots: “In all 
states and conditions the true remedy of force without authority is to oppose 
force to it,” and the ruler who uses force without authority should be treated like 
an aggressor in war. Locke qualifies his theory of resistance in two ways; first, 
force is to be used by the people only against unjust and unlawful force; second, 
the right of disobedience may not be exercised by one man or a small group of 
citizens who feel themselves oppressed, but only by the majority of the people 
when they have suffered from mischief and oppression. 

Locke's insistence that there is a higher law above the law of the state has 
led to the conception, so deeply ingrained in the traditions of democratic nations, 
that obedience to the law is a high, but not the highest, civic virtue. Opponents of 
democratic government have charged that making political rule dependent on 
consent of the ruled “lays a ferment for frequent rebellion,” as Locke puts it. 
Locke does not deny the charge, but asserts that his hypothesis invites anarchy 
and rebellion no more than any other. First, when the people are made miserable, 
they will rebel under any form of government, let the governors be “sacred and 
divine, descended or authorized from heaven, give them out for whom or what you 
please, the same will happen,” Second, Locke emphasizes that men do not revolt 
“upon every little mismanagement in public affairs” (or “for light and transient 
causes,” as the Declaration of Independence puts it). Third, and here Locke 
moves from the defensive to the offensive, government by consent coupled with 
the right of the people to rebel is “the best fence against rebellion.” The more the 
channels of free communication and consent are maintained in a society, the less 
the need for revolution. 

What was an argument in 1690 has since become a matter of experience. The 
most effective reply to the charge that democracy contains within itself the seeds 
of anarchy and rebellion is to be found in the political history of the last three 
centuries. The British and American systems of government, based on the Lock*^ 
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ean recognition of the right to rebel, have proved themselves the stablest and 
most successful political societies the world has seen, and the same could be said 
of countries (smaller in size but great in the glory of freedom) like Holland, 
Switzerland, and the Scandinavian nations. By contrast, where the right to revo¬ 
lution has been rejected in the name of order and stability, the political results 
have been coups d'etat, blood purges, plots and counterplots, conspiracies, and 
violent swings from one extreme to another—the political record, specifically, of 
militaristic dictatorships and totalitarian regimes. 

By committing themselves to Locke’s theories of government the British 
supplied the case for the American Revolution (and for the later—peaceful— 
independence of other colonies and India). The text of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence is pure Locke, and the main elements of the American political system 
—inviolability of property, limited government, and the inalienable rights of in¬ 
dividuals—are all directly traceable to Locke. Writing in an expanding commer¬ 
cial society, his ideas fitted also the needs of a dynamic pioneer country. 

Above all, Locke’s defense of the right to rebel seemed to the makers of the 
American Revolution eminently reasonable. Thomas Jefferson, in many respects 
a Lockean rationalist and lover of freedom and toleration, expressed the Ameri¬ 
can version of Locke’s theory of rebellion in the classical phrase that the “tree 
of liberty must be refreshed from time to time with the blood of patriots and 
tyrants.'’ Whatever the social or economic system that may exist at a particular 
time—be it a pioneering frontier country or an old established society, vigorous, 
self-confident capitalism or mature, skeptical industrialism, welfare New Deal- 
ism or experimental democratic socialism—the right to rebel remains the great, 
perhaps the greatest, tradition of British and American politics. Rebelliousness, 
too, can, paradoxically, grow into tradition: the tradition of the dignity of man 
and of his unbreakable spirit. 


LOCKE 

Two Treatises of Government* 


11, The State of Nature 

To understand political power aright, 
and derive it from its original, we must con¬ 
sider, what state all men are naturally m, 

*From John Lock«. Two Treaiisos of Govern- 
(X690) 


and that is, a state of perfect freedom to 
order their actions, and dispose of their 
possessions and persons, as they think fit, 
within the bounds of the law of nature, 
without asking leave, or depending upon the 
will of any other man. 

A state also of equality, wherein all the 
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power and jurisdiction is reciprocal, no one 
having more than another; there being 
nothing more evident, than that creatures 
of the same species and rank, promiscuously 
born to all the same advantages of nature, 
and the use of the same faculties, should 
also be equal one amongst another without 
subordination or subjection, unless the lord 
and master of them all should, by any mani¬ 
fest declaration of his will, set one above 
another, and confer on him, by an evident 
and clear appointment, an undoubted right 
to dominion and sovereignty. 

This equality of men by nature, the ju¬ 
dicious Hooker looks upon as so evident in 
itself, and beyond all question, that he 
makes it the foundation of that obligation 
to mutual love amongst men, on which he 
builds the duties they owe one another, and 
from whence he derives the great maxims of 
justice and charity. His words are: 

The like natural inducement hath brought 
men to know that it is no less their duty, 
to love others than themselves; for seeing 
those things which are equal, must needs 
all have one measure; if I cannot but wish 
to receive good, even as much at every 
man’s hands, as any man can wish unto 
his own soul, how should I look to have 
any part of my desire herein satisfied, un¬ 
less myself be careful to satisfy the like 
desire, which is undoubtedly in other men. 
We all being of one and the same nature; 
to have any thing offered them repugnant 
to this desire, must needs in aU respects 
grieve them as much as me: so that if I 
do harm, I must look to suffer, there be¬ 
ing no reason that others should shew 
greater measure of love to me, than they 
have by me shewed unto them ; my desire 
therefore to be loved of my equals in 
nature, as much as possible may be, im- 
poseth upon me a natural duty of bearing 
to themward fully the like affection; from 
which relation of equality between our¬ 
selves and them that are as ourselves, 
what several rules and canons natural 
reason hath drawn, for direction of life, 
no man is ignorant. Eccl, Pol,, lib. i. 

But though this be a state of liberty, yet 
it is not a state of licence; though man in 


that state have an uncontrollable liberty to 
dispose of his person or possessions, yet 
he has not liberty to destroy himself, or so 
much as any creature in his possession, but 
where some nobler use than its bare preser¬ 
vation calls for it. The state of nature has a 
law of nature to govern it, w^hich obliges 
every one, and reason, which is that law, 
teaches all mankind, who will but consult 
it, that being all equal and independent, no 
one ought to harm another in his life, health, 
liberty, or possessions: for men being all 
the workmanship of one omnipotent, and 
infinitely wise maker; all the servants of 
one sovereign master, sent into the world by 
his order, and about his business; they are 
his property, whose workmanship they are, 
made to last during his, not one another’s 
pleasure: and being furnished with like fac¬ 
ulties, sharing all in one community of na¬ 
ture, there cannot be supposed any such 
subordination among us, that may author¬ 
ize us to destroy one another, as if we were 
made for one another’s uses, as the inferior 
ranks of creatures are for ours. Every one. 
as he is bound to preserve himself, and not 
to quit his station wilfully, so by the like 
reason, when his own preservation comes 
not in competition, ought he as much as he 
can to preserve the rest of mankind, and 
not unless it be to do justice on an offender, 
take away, or impair the life, or what tends 
to the preservation of the life, the liberty, 
health, limb or goods of another. 

And that all men may be restrained from 
invading others rights, and from doing hurt 
to one another, and the law of nature be 
observed, which willeth the p)eace and pres- 
servation of all mankind, the execution of 
the law of nature is, in that state, put into 
every man’s hands, whereby every one has 
a right to punish the transgressors of that 
law to such a degree, as may hinder its vio¬ 
lation. For the law of nature would, as all 
other laws that concern men in this world, 
be in vain, if there were nobody that in the 
state of nature had a power to execute that 
law, and thereby preserve the innocent and 
restrain offenders. And if any one in the 
state of nature may punish another for any 
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evil he has done, evcr>’ one may do so: for 
in that state of perfect equality where nat¬ 
urally there is no superiority or jurisdic¬ 
tion of one over another, what any may do 
in prosecution of that law, every one must 
needs have a right to do. 

And thus, in the state of nature, one man 
comes by a power over another; but yet no 
absolute or arbitrary power, to use a crim¬ 
inal, w'hen he has got him in his hands, ac¬ 
cording to the passionate heats, or bound¬ 
less extravagancy of his own will; but only 
to retribute to him, so far as calm reason 
and conscience dictates, what is proportion¬ 
ate to his transgression, which is so much 
as may serve for reparation and restraint: 
for these two are the only reasons why one 
man may lawfully do harm to another, 
which is that we call punishment. In trans¬ 
gressing the law of nature, the offender de¬ 
clares himself to live by another rule than 
that of reason and common equity, which 
is that measure God has set to the actions 
of men for their mutual security, and so he 
becomes dangerous to mankind, the tie, 
which is to secure them from injury and 
violence, being slighted and broken by him, 
which being a trespass against the whole 
species, and the peace and safety of it, pro¬ 
vided for by the law of nature, every man 
upon this score, by the right he hath to 
preserve mankind in general, may restrain, 
or where it is necessary, destroy things nox¬ 
ious to them, and so may bring such evil on 
any one, who hath transgressed that law, as 
may make him repent the doing of it, and 
thereby deter him, and, by his example 
others, from doing the like mischief. And in 
this case, and upon this ground, every man 
hath a right to punish the offender, and be 
executioner of the law of nature. 

I doubt not but this will seem a very 
strange doctrine to some men; but before 
they condemn it, I desire them to resolve 
me, by what right any prince or state can 
put to death, or punish an alien, for any 
crime he commits in their country. Tis cer¬ 
tain their laws, by virtue of any sanction 
they receive from the promulgated will of 
the legislative, reach not a stranger: they 


speak not to him, nor, if they did, is he 
bound to hearken to them. The legislative 
authority, by which they are in force over 
the subjects of that commonwealth, hath 
no power over him. Those who have the 
supreme power of making laws in England, 
France or Holland, are to an Indian, but 
like the rest of the world, men without au¬ 
thority: and therefore, if by the law of na¬ 
ture every man hath not a power to punish 
offences against it, as he soberly judges the 
case to require, I see not how the magis¬ 
trates of any community can punish an alien 
of another country; since, in reference to 
him, they can have no more power than 
what every man naturally may have over 
another. 

Besides the crime which consists in vio¬ 
lating the law, and varying from the right 
rule of reason, whereby a man so far be¬ 
comes degenerate, and declares himself to 
quit the principles of human nature and to 
be a noxious creature, there is commonly 
injury done, and some person or other, some 
other man receives damage by his transgres¬ 
sion; in which case he who hath received 
any damage, has, besides the right of pun¬ 
ishment common to him with other men, a 
particular right to seek reparation from 
him that has done it: and any other person, 
who finds it just, may also join with him 
that is injured, and assist him in recovering 
from the offender so much as may make 
satisfaction for the harm he has suffered. 

From these two distinct rights, the one 
of punishing the crime for restraint, and 
preventing the like offence, which right of 
punishing is in everybody; the other of 
taking reparation, which belongs only to the 
injured party, comes it to pass that the mag¬ 
istrate. who by being magistrate hath the 
common right of punishing put into his 
hands, can often, where the public good de¬ 
mands not the execution of the law, remit the. 
punishment of criminal offences by his own 
authority, but yet cannot remit the satisfac¬ 
tion due to any private man for the damage 
he has received. That, he who has suffered 
the damage has a right to demand in his 
own name» and he alone can remit: the 
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damnified person has this power of appro¬ 
priating to himself the goods or service of 
the offender, by right of self-preservation, 
as every man has a power to punish the 
crime, to prevent its being committed again, 
by the right he has of preserving ail man¬ 
kind, and doing all reasonable things he can 
in order to that end: and thus it is, that 
every man, in the state of nature, has a 
power to kill a murderer, both to deter 
others from doing the like injury, which no 
reparation can compensate, by the example 
of the punishment that attends it from 
every body, and also to secure men from 
the attempts of a criminal, who having re¬ 
nounced reason, the common rule and meas¬ 
ure God hath given to mankind, hath, by the 
unjust violence and slaughter he hath com¬ 
mitted upon one, declared war against all 
mankind, and therefore may be destroyed 
as a lion or a tiger, one of those wild savage 
beasts, with whom men can have no society 
nor security: and upon this is grounded that 
great law of nature, Whoso sheddeth marCs 
bloodf by man shall his blood be shed. And 
Cain was so fully convinced, that every one 
had a right to destroy such a criminal, that 
after the murder of his brother, he cries 
out, Every one that findetk me shall slay 
fne; so plain was it writ in the hearts of all 
mankind. 

By the same reason may a man in the 
state of nature punish the lesser breaches 
of that law. It will perhaps be demanded, 
with death? I answer, each transgression 
may be punished to that degree, and with 
so much severity, as will suffice to make it 
an ill bargain to the offender, give him cause 
to repent, and terrify others from doing the 
like. Every offence, that can be committed 
in the state of nature, may in the state of 
nature be also punished equally, and as far 
forth as it may, in a commonwealth: for 
though it would be besides my present pur¬ 
pose, to enter here into the particulars of 
the law of nature, or its measures of pun¬ 
ishment; yet, it is certain there is such a 
law, and that too as intelligible and plain 
to a rational creature, and a st udier of that 
law. as the positive laws of commonwealths: 


nay, possibly plainer; as much as reason is 
easier to be understood, than the fancies and 
intricate contrivances of men, following 
contrary and hidden interests put into 
words; for so truly are a great part of the 
municipal laws of countries, which are only 
so far right, as they are founded on the law 
of nature, by which they arc to be regu¬ 
lated and interpreted. 

To this strange doctrine, viz., that in the 
state of nature every one has the executive 
power of the law of nature, I doubt not but 
it will be objected, that it is unreasonable 
for men to be judges in their own cases, 
that self-love will make men partial to 
themselves and their friends; and on the 
other side, ill-nature, passion and revenge 
will carry them too far in punishing others: 
and hence nothing but confusion and dis¬ 
order will follow; and that therefore God 
hath certainly appointed government to 
restrain the partiality and violence of men. 
I easily grant that civil government is the 
proper remedy for the inconveniences of 
the state of nature, which must certainly be 
great where men may be judges in their own 
case, since ^tis easy to be imagined, that he 
who was so unjust as to do his brother an 
injury, will scarce be so just as to condemn 
himself for it; but I shall desire those who 
make this objection, to remember, that ab¬ 
solute monarchs are but men; and if govern¬ 
ment is to be the remedy of those evils, 
which necessarily follow from men’s being 
judges in their own cases, and the state of 
nature is therefore not to be endured, 1 
desire to know what kind of government 
that is, and how much better it is than the 
state of nature, where one man commanding 
a multitude, has the liberty to be judge in 
his own case, and may do to all his subjects 
whatever he pleases, without the least ques¬ 
tion or control of those who execute his 
pleasure? and in whatsoever he doth, 
whether led by reason, mistake or passion, 
must be submitted to? which men in the 
state of nature are not bound to do one to 
another. And if he that judges, judges amiss 
In his own, or any other case, he is answer* 
able for it to the rest of mankind. 
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Tis often asked as a mighty objection, 
where arc, or ever were there any men in 
such a state of nature? To which it may 
suffice as an answer at present, that since all 
princes and rulers of independent govern¬ 
ments all through the world, are in a state 
of nature, *tis plain the world never was, 
nor never will be, without numbers of men 
in that state. I have named all governors 
of independent communities, whether they 
are, or are not, in league with others: for 
’tis not every compact that puts an end to 
the state of nature between men, but only 
this one of agreeing together mutually to 
enter into one community, and make one 
body politic; other promises, and compacts, 
men may make one with another, and yet 
still be in the state of nature. The promises 
and bargains for truck, etc. between the two 
men in the desert island, mentioned by Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega, in his histoiy* of Peru; 
or between a Swiss and an Indian, in the 
woods of America, are binding to them, 
though they are perfectly in a state of na¬ 
ture, in reference to one another: for truth 
and keeping of faith belongs to men as men, 
and not as members of society. 

To tho.se that say, there were never any 
men in the state of nature, I will not only 
oppose the authority of the judicious 
Hooker, Eccl. Pol. lib. i. sect. 10, where he 
.says, 

the laws which have been hitherto men¬ 
tioned, i.e.f the laws of nature, do bind 
men absolutely, even as they are men, al¬ 
though they have never any settled fellow¬ 
ship, never any solemn agreement 
amongst themselves what to do, or not co 
do: but forasmuch as we are not by our¬ 
selves sufficient to furnish ourselves with 
competent store of things, needful for 
such a life as our nature doth desire, a life 
fit for the dignity of man; therefore to 
supply those defects and imperfections 
which are in us, as living singly and solely 
by ourselves, we are naturally induced to 
seek communion and fellowship with 
others: this was the cause of men uniting 
themselves at first in politic societies. 

But I moreover affirm, that all men are 
naturally in that state, and remain so, Ull 


by their own consents they make them¬ 
selves members of some politic society; and 
I doubt not in the sequel of this discourse, 
to make it very clear. 


2. The State of War 

The state of war is a state of enmity and 
destruction; and therefore declaring by 
word or action, not a passionate and hasty^ 
but sedate, settled design upon another 
man’s life, puts him in a state of war with 
him against whom he has declared such an 
intention, and so has exposed his life to 
the other’s power Lu be taken away by him, 
or any one that joins with him in his de¬ 
fence, and espouses his quarrel, it being 
reasonable and just I should have a right to 
destroy that which threatens me with de¬ 
struction; for by the fundamental law of 
nature, man being to be preserved, as much 
as possible, when all cannot be preserved, 
the safety of the innocent is to be preferred; 
and one may destroy a man who makes war 
upon him, or has discovered an enmity to 
his being, for the same reason that he may 
kill a wolf or a lion, because such men are 
not under the ties of the common law of 
reason, have no other rule but that of force 
and violence, and so may be treated as 
beasts of prey, those dangerous and noxious 
creatures that will be sure to destroy him 
whenever he falls into their power. 

And hence it is that he who attempts to 
get another man into his absolute power 
does thereby put himself into a state of war 
with him; it being to be understood as a 
declaration of a design upon his life. For 
I have reason to conclude that he who 
would get me into his power without my 
consent would use me as he pleased when 
he had got me there, and destroy me too 
when he had a fancy to it, for nobody can 
desire to have me in his absolute power un¬ 
less it be to compel me by force to that 
which is against the right of my freedom 
— i.e. make me a slave. To be free from 
such force is the only security of my preset- 



vation, and reason bids me look on him as 
an enemy to my preservation who would 
take away that freedom which is the fence 
to it; so that he who makes an attempt to 
enslave me thereby puts himself into a 
state of war with me. He that in the state 
of nature would take away the freedom that 
belongs to any one in that state must neces¬ 
sarily be supposed to have a design to take 
away everything else, that freedom being 
the foundation of all the rest; as he that in 
the .state of society would take away the 
freedom belonging to those of that society 
or. commonwealth must be supposed to de¬ 
sign to take away from them everything 
else, and so be looked on as in a state of war. 

This makes it lawful for a man to kill a 
thief who has not in the least hurt him, nor 
declared any design upon his life, any far¬ 
ther than by the use of force, so to get him 
in his power as to take away his money, or 
what he pleases, from him; because using 
force, where he has no right to get me into 
hie power, let his pretence be what it will, 

I have no reason to suppose that he who 
w'ould take away my liberty would not, 
when he had me in his power, take away 
everything else. And therefore it is lawful 
for me to treat him as one who has put 
himself into a state of war with me—f.e., 
kill him if I can; for to that hazard does he 
justly expose himself whoever introduces a 
state of w’ar, and is aggressor in it. 

And here we have the plain difference be¬ 
tween the state of nature and the state of 
war, which however some men have con¬ 
founded, are as far distant as a state of 
peace, goodwill, mutual assi.stance, and pres¬ 
ervation; and a state of enmity, malice, vio¬ 
lence and mutual destruction are one from 
another. Men living together according to 
reason without a common superior on earth, 
with authority to judge between them, are 
properly in the state of nature. But force, 
or a declared design of force upon the per¬ 
son of another, where there is no common 
superior on earth to appeal to for relief, is 
the state of war; and *tis the want of such 
an appeal gives a man the right of war even 
against an aggressor, though he be in society 


and a fellow-subject. Thus, a thief whom I 
cannot harm, but by appeal to the law, for 
having stolen all that I am worth, I may 
kill when he sets on me to rob me but of 
my horse or coat, because the law, which 
was made for my preservation, where it 
cannot interpose to secure my life from 
present force, which if lost is capable of no 
reparation, permits me ray own defence and 
the right of war, a liberty to kill the ag¬ 
gressor, because the aggressor allows not 
time to appeal to our common judge, nor 
the decision of the law, for remedy in a 
case where the mischief may be irreparable. 
Want of a common judge with authority 
puts all men in a state of nature; force with¬ 
out right upon a man’s person makes a state 
of war both where there is, and is not. a 
common judge. 

But when the actual force is over, the 
state of war ceases between those that are 
in society and arc equally on both sides 
subjected to the fair determination of the 
law; because then there lies open the rem¬ 
edy of appeal for the past irjjury, and to 
prevent future harm; but where no such 
appeal is, as in the state of nature, for want 
of positive laws, and judges with authority 
to appeal to, the state of war, once begun, 
continues with a right to the innocent party 
to destroy the other whenever he can, until 
the aggressor offers peace, and desires re¬ 
conciliation on such terms as may repair 
any wrongs he has already done, and secure 
the innocent for the future; nay, where an 
appeal to the law and constituted judges 
lies open, but the remedy is denied by a 
manifest perverting of justice, and a bare¬ 
faced wresting of the laws to protect or In¬ 
demnify the violence or injuries of some 
men or party of men, there it is hard to 
imagine any thing but a state of war: for 
wherever violence is used, and injury done, 
though by hands appointed to administer 
justice, it is still violence and injury, how¬ 
ever coloured with the name, pretences, or 
forms of law, the end whereof being to pro¬ 
tect and redress the innocent, by an un¬ 
biassed application of it, to ail who are un¬ 
der it; wherever that is not bom fide done, 
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war is made upon the sufferers, who having 
no appeal on earth to right them, they are 
left to the only remedy in such cases, an 
appeal to heaven. 

To avoid this state of war (wherein there 
is no appeal hut to heaven, and wherein 
every the least difference is apt to end, 
w^hcre there is no authority to decide be¬ 
tween the contenders) is one great reason 
of men’s putting themselves into society, 
and quitting the state of nature. For where 
there is an authority, a power on earth 
from which relief can be had by appeal, 
there the continuance of the state of war 
is excluded, and the controversy is de¬ 
cided by that power. 


J. Slavery 

The natural liberty of man is to be free 
from any superior powder on earth, and not 
to be under the will or legislative author¬ 
ity of man, but to have only the law of na¬ 
ture for his rule. The liberty of man in 
society is to be under no other legislative 
power but that established by consent in 
the commonwealth, nor under the dominion 
of any will, or restraint of any law, but 
what the legislative shall enact according 
to the trust put in it. Freedom, then, is not 
what Sir Robert Filmer tells us, O.A, 55. 
A liberty for every one to do what he lists, 
to live as he pleases, and not to be tied by any 
laws' but freedom of men under govern¬ 
ment is to have a standing rule to live by, 
common to every one of that society, and 
made by the legislative power erected in it. 
A liberty to follow my own will in ail things 
where the rule prescribes not, not to be sub¬ 
ject to the inconstant, uncertain, unknown, 
arbitrary will of another man, as freedom 
of nature is to be under no other restraint 
but the law of nature. 

This freedom from absolute, arbitrary 
power is so necessary to, and closely joined 
with, a man’s preservation, that he cannot 
part with it but by what forfeits his preser¬ 
vation and life together. For a man, not 


having the power of his nwn life, cannot, by 
compact or his own consent, enslave himself 
to any one, nor put himself under the ab¬ 
solute, arbitrary puwer of another to take 
away his life when he pleases. Nobody can 
give more power than he has himself, and 
he that cannot take away his own life can¬ 
not give another power over it. Indeed, hav¬ 
ing by his fault forfeited his own life by 
some act that deserves death, he to whom 
he has forfeited it may, w’hen he has him 
in his power, delay to take it, and make use 
of him to his own service; and he does him 
no injury by it. For, whenever he finds the 
hardship of his slavery outweigh the value 
of his life, ’tis in his power, by resisting the 
will of his master, to draw on himself the 
death he desires. 


4, Property 

God, who hath given the world to men 
in common, hath also given them reason 
to make use of it to the best advantage of 
life and convenience.'The earth and all that 
is therein is given to men for the support 
and comfort of their being. And though all 
the fruits it naturally produces, and beasts 
it feeds, belong to mankind in common, as 
they are produced by the spontaneous hand 
of nature, and no body has originally a 
private dominion exclusive of the rest of 
mankind in any of them, as they arc thus 
in iheir natural slate, yet being given for 
the use of men, there must of necessity be 
a means to appropriate them some wa)' or 
other before they can be of any use, or at 
all beneficial, to any particular man. The 
fruit or venison which nourishes the wild 
Indian, who knows no enclosure, and is still 
a tenant in common, must be his, and so 
his— i.e,, a part of him, that another can 
no longer have any right to it before it can 
do him any good for the support».f his life. 

Though the earth and all inferior crea¬ 
tures be common to all men, yet every man 
has a property in his own person. This no¬ 
body has any right to but himself. The /d- 
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hour of his body and the work of his hands, 
we may say, are properly his. Whatsoever, 
then, he removes out of the state that na¬ 
ture hath provided and left it in, he hath 
mixed his labour with it, and joined to it 
something that is his own, and thereby 
makes it his property. It being by him re¬ 
moved from the common state nature placed 
it in, it hath by this labour something an¬ 
nexed to it that excludes the common right 
of other men. For this labour being the 
unquestionable property of the labourer, no 
man but he can have a right to what that 
is once joined to, at least where there is 
enough, and as good left in common for 
others. 

He that is nourished by the acorns he 
picked up under an oak, or the apples he 
gathered from the trees in the wood, has 
certainly appropriated them to himself. No¬ 
body can deny but the nourishment is his. 

I ask, then, when did they begin to be his? 
when he digested? or when he ate? or when 
he boiled? or when he brought them home? 
or when he picked them up? And ’tis plain, 
if the first gathering made them not his, 
nothing else could. That labour put a dis¬ 
tinction between them and common. That 
added something to them more than Nature, 
the common mother of all, had done, and 
so they became his private right. And will 
any one say he had no right to those acorns 
or apples he thus appropriated because he 
had not the consent of all mankind to make 
them his? Was it a robbery thus to as¬ 
sume to himself what belonged to all in 
common? If such a consent as that was 
necessary, man had starved, notwithstand¬ 
ing the plenty God had given him. We see 
in commons, which remain so by compact, 
that ’tis the taking any part of What is com¬ 
mon, and removing it out of the state Na¬ 
ture leaves it in, which begins the property, 
without which the common is of no use. 
And the taking of this or that part does not 
depend on the express consent of all the 
commoners. Thus, the grass my horse has 
bit, the turfs my servant has cut, and the 
ore I have digged in any place, where I 
have a right to them in common with others, 


become my property without the assigna¬ 
tion or consent of any body. The labour that 
was mine, removing them out of that com¬ 
mon state they were in, hath fixed my prop¬ 
erty in them. 

It will perhaps be objected to this, that 
if gathering the acorns or other fruits of 
the earth, etc., makes a right to them, then 
any one may engross as much as he wdll. To 
which I answer. Not so. The same law of 
nature that does by this means give us prop¬ 
erty, does also bound that property too. 
God has given us all things richly, 1 Tim. 
vi. 12. Is the voice of reason confirmed by 
in.spiration? But how far has he given it 
us, to enjoy? As much as any one can make 
use of to any advantage of life before it 
spoils, so much he may by his labour fix a 
property in. Whatever is beyond this is 
more than his share, and belongs to others. 
Nothing was made by God for man to spoil 
or destroy. And thus considering the plenty 
of natural provisions there was a long time 
in the world, and the few spenders, and to 
how small a part of that provision the in¬ 
dustry of one man could extend itself and 
engross it to the prejudice of others, es¬ 
pecially keeping within the bonds set by 
reason of what might serve for his use, 
there could be then little room for quarrels 
or contentions about property so estab¬ 
lished. 

But the chief matter of property being 
now not the fruits of the earth and the 
beasts that subsist on it, but the earth it¬ 
self, as that which takes in and carries with 
it all the rest, I think it is plain that prop¬ 
erty in that too is acquired as the former. 
As much land as a man tills, plants, im¬ 
proves, cultivates, and can use the product 
of, so much is his property. He by bis la¬ 
bour does, as it were, enclose it from the 
common. Nor will it invalidate his right to 
say. Every body else has an equal title to 
it, and therefore he cannot appropriate, he 
cannot enclose, without the consent of all 
his fellow-commoners, all mankind. God. 
when he gave the world in common to all 
mankind, commanded man also to labour, 
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and the penury of his condition required 
it of him. God and his reason commanded 
him to subdue the earth— i.e., improve it 
for the benefit of life and therein lay out 
something upon it that was his own, his 
labour. He that, in obedience to this com¬ 
mand of God, subdued, tilled, and sowed 
any part of it, thereby annexed to it some¬ 
thing that was his property, which another 
had no title to, nor could without injury 
take from him. 

Nor was this appropriation of any parcel 
of land, by improving it, any prejudice to 
any other man, since there was still enough 
and as good left, and more than the yet un¬ 
provided could use. So that, in effect, there 
was never the less left for others because of 
his enclosure for himself. For he that leaves 
as much as another can make use of does 
as good as take nothing at all. No body 
could think himself injured by the drinking 
of another man. though he took a good 
draught, who had a whole river of the same 
water left him to quench his thirst. And 
the case of land and water, where there is 
enough of both, is perfectly the same. 

God gave the world to men in common, 
but since he gave it them for their benefit 
and the greatest conveniences of life they 
were capable to draw from it, it cannot be 
supposed he meant it should always remain 
common and uncultivated. He gave it to the 
use of the industrious and rational (and la¬ 
bour was to be his title to it); not to the 
fancy or covetousness of the quarrelsome 
and contentious. He that had as good left 
for his improvement as was already taken 
up needed not complain, ought not to med¬ 
dle with what was already improved by an¬ 
other's labour; if he did *tis plain he de¬ 
sired the benefit of another's pains, which 
he had no right to, and not the ground 
which God had given him, in common with 
others, to labour on, and whereof there was 
as good left as that already possessed, and 
more than he knew what to do with, or his 
industry could reach to. 

Nor is it so strange as perhaps before con¬ 
sideration. it may appear, that the property 


of labour should be able to overbalance the 
community of land, for *tis labour indeed 
that puts the difference of value on every 
thing; and let any one consider what the 
difference is between an acre of land planted 
with tobacco or sugar, sown with wheat or 
barley, and an acre of the same land lying 
in common without any husbandry upon it, 
and he will find that the improvement of 
labour makes the far greater part of the 
value. I think it will be but a very modest 
computation to say, that of the products 
of the earth useful to the life of man, ninc- 
tenths are the effects of labour: nay, if we 
will rightly estimate things as they come to 
our use, and cast up the several expenses 
about them, what in them is purely owing 
to nature and what to labour, we shall find 
that in most of them ninety-nine hundredths 
are wholly to be put on the account of la¬ 
bour. 

There cannot be a clearer demonstration 
of any thing than several nations of the 
Americans are of this, who are rich in land 
and poor in all the comforts of life; whom 
nature, having furnished as liberally as any 
other people with the materials of plenty. 
i.e., a fruitful soil, apt to produce in abun¬ 
dance what might serve for food, raiment, 
and delight; yet, for want of improving it 
by labour, have not one hundredth part of 
the conveniencies we enjoy. And a king of 
a large and fruitful territor>' there feeds, 
lodges, and is clad worse than a day la¬ 
bourer in England. 

From all which it is evident, that though 
the things of nature are giv’en in common, 
man (by being master of himself, and pro¬ 
prietor of his own person, and the actions 
or labour of it) had still in himself the great 
foundation of property; and that which 
made up the great part of what he applied 
to the support or comfort of his being, when 
invention and arts had improved the con¬ 
veniencies of life, was perfectly his own. 
and did not belong in common to others. 

Thus labour, in the beginning, gave a 
right of property, wherever any one was 
pleased to employ it. upon what was com- 
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mon, which remained a long while, the far 
greater part, and is yet more than mankind 
makes use of. Men at first, for the most 
part, contented themselves with what un¬ 
assisted nature offered to their necessities; 
and though afterwards, in some parts of 
the world, where the increase of people and 
stock, with the use of money, had made 
land scarce, and so of some value, the sev¬ 
eral communities settled the bounds of their 
distinct territories, and, by laws, within 
themselves, regulated the properties of the 
private men of their society, and so, by 
compact and agreement, settled the prop¬ 
erty which labour and industry began; 
and the leagues that have been made be¬ 
tween several states and kingdoms, either 
expressly or tacitly disowning all claim and 
right to the land in the other’s possession, 
have, by common consent, given up their 
pretences to their natural common right, 
which originally they had to those coun¬ 
tries; and so have, by positive agreement, 
settled a property amongst themselves, in 
distinct parts of the world; yet there are 
still great tracts of ground to be found, 
which the inhabitants thereof, not having 
joined with the rest of mankind in the con¬ 
sent of the use of their common money, lie 
waste, and are more than the people who 
dwell on it, do, or can make use of, and so 
still lie in common; though this can scarce 
happen amongst that part of mankind that 
have consented to the use of money. 

The greatest part of things really useful 
to the life of man, and such as the necessity 
of subsisting made the first commoners of 
the world look after, as it doth the Ameri¬ 
cans now, are generally things of short dura¬ 
tion, such as, if they are not consumed by 
use, will decay and perish of themselves. 
Gold, silver, and diamonds are things that 
fancy or agreement hath put the value on, 
more than real use and the neces.sary sup¬ 
port of life. Now of those good things which 
nature hath provided in common, every one 
had a right (as hath been said) to as much 
as he could use, and had a property in all 
that he could effect with his labour; all 


that his industry could extend to, to alter 
from the state nature had put it in, was his. 
He that gathered a hundred bushels of 
acorns or apples had thereby a property in 
them, they were his goods as soon as gath¬ 
ered. He was only to look that he used 
them before they spoiled, else he took more 
than his share, and robbed others. And, in¬ 
deed, it was a foolish thing, as well as dis¬ 
honest, to hoard up more than he could 
make use of. If he gave away a part to any 
body else, so that it perished not uselessly 
in his possession, these he also made use of. 
And if he also bartered away plums that 
would have rotted in a week, for nuts that 
would last good for his eating a whole year, 
he did no injury; he wasted not the com¬ 
mon stock; destroyed no part of the por¬ 
tion of goods that belonged to others, so 
long as nothing perished uselessly in his 
hands. Again, if he would give his nuts for 
a piece of metal, pleased with its colour, 
or exchange his sheep for shells, or wool 
for a sparkling pebble or a diamond, and 
keep those by him all his life, he invaded 
not the right of others; he might heap up 
as much of these durable things as he 
pleased; the exceeding of the bounds of his 
just property not lying in the largeness of 
his possession, but the perishing of any¬ 
thing uselessly in it. 

And thus came in the use of money, some 
lasting thing that men might keep without 
spoiling, and that, by mutual consent, men 
would take in exchange for the truly useful 
but perishable supports of life. 

And as different degrees of industry were 
apt to give men possessions in different pro¬ 
portions, so this invention of money gave 
them the opportunity to continue and en¬ 
large them. For supposing an island, sepa¬ 
rate from all possible commerce with the 
rest of the world, wherein there were but 
a hundred families, but there were sheep, 
horses, and cows, with other useful animals, 
wholesome fruits, and land enough for corn 
for a hundred thousand times as many, but 
nothing in the island, either because of its 
commonness or perishableness, fit to supply 
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the place of money. What reason could any 
one have there to enlarge his possessions 
bQTond the use of his family, and a plentiful 
supply to its consumption, either in what 
their own industry produced, or they could 
barter for like perishable, useful commodi¬ 
ties with others? Where there is not some¬ 
thing both lasting and scarce, and so valu¬ 
able to be hoarded up, there men will not be 
apt to enlarge their possessions of land, 
were it never so rich, never so free for 
them to take. For I ask, what would a man 
value ten thousand or an hundred thousand 
acres of excellent land, ready cultivated and 
well stocked, too, with cattle, in the middle 
of the inland parts of America, where he 
had no hopes of commerce with other parts 
of the world, to draw money to him by the 
sale of the product? It would not be worth 
the enclosing, and we should see him give 
up again to the wild common of nature 
whatever was more than would supply the 
conveniencies of life, to be .had there for 
him and his family. 

Thus, in the beginning, all the world was 
America, and more so than that is now; for 
no such thing as money was any where 
known. Find out something that hath the 
use and value of money amongst his neigh¬ 
bours, you shall see the same man will 
begin presently to enlarge his posses¬ 
sions. 

But since gold and silver, being little use¬ 
ful to the life of man, in proportion to food, 
raiment, and carriage, has its value only 
from the consent of men, whereof labour 
yet makes in great part the measure, it is 
plain that the consent of men have ageed to 
a disproportionate and unequal possession 
of the earth, I mean out of the bounds of 
society and compact; for in governments 
the laws regulate it; they having, by con¬ 
sent, found out and agreed in a way how a 
man may rightfully, and without injury, 
possess more than he himself can make use 
of by receiving gold and silver, which may 
continue long in a man’s possession without 
decaying for the overplus, and agreeing 
those metals should have a value. 


5. Political Society 

Man being born, as has been proved, with 
a title to perfect freedom and an uncon¬ 
trolled enjoyment of all the rights and 
privileges of the law of nature, equally with 
any other man, or number of men in the 
world, hath by nature a power not only to 
preserve his property, that is, his life, lib¬ 
erty, and estate, against the injuries and 
attempts of other men, but to judge of and 
punish the breaches of that law in others, 
as he is persuaded the offence deserves, even 
with death itself, in crimes where the hei¬ 
nousness of the fact, in his opinion, requires 
it. But because no political society can be. 
nor subsist, without having in itself the 
power to preserve the property, and in or¬ 
der thereunto punish the offences of all 
those of that society: there, and there only, 
is political society, where every one of the 
members hath quitted this natural power, 
resigned it up into the hands of the com¬ 
munity in all cases that exclude him not 
from appealing for protection to the law 
established by it. And thus all private 
judgement of every particular member 
being excluded, the community comes to 
be umpire, by settled standing rules; in¬ 
different, and the same to all parties: And 
by men having authority from the com¬ 
munity for the execution of those rules, de¬ 
cides all the differences that may happen 
between any members of that society con¬ 
cerning any matter of right, and punishe.^^ 
those offences which any member hath com¬ 
mitted against the society with such penal¬ 
ties as the law has established; whereby it 
is easy to discern who are, and who arc not, 
in political society together. Those who are 
united into one body, and have a common 
established law and judicature to appeal 
to, with authority to decide controversies 
between them and punish offenders, are in 
civil society one with another; but those 
who have no such common appeal, I mean 
on earth, are still in the state of nature, each 
being, where there is no other, judge for 
himself and executioner; which is, as I 
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have before showed it, the perfect state of 
nature. 

And thus the commonwealth comes by a 
power to set down what punishment shall 
belong to the several transgressions they 
think worthy of it, committed amongst the 
members of that society (which is the 
power of making laws) as well as it has the 
power to punish any injury done unto any 
of its members by anyone that is not of it 
(which is the power of war and peace); and 
all this for the preservation of the property 
of all the members of that society, as far 
as is possible. But though every man en¬ 
tered into society has quitted bis power to 
punish offences against the law of nature 
in prosecution of his own private judge¬ 
ment, yet with the judgement of offences 
which he has given up to the legislative in 
all cases where he can appeal to the magis¬ 
trate, he has given up a right to the com¬ 
monwealth to employ his force for the exe¬ 
cution of the judgements of the common¬ 
wealth whenever he shall be called to it, 
which, indeed, are his own judgements, they 
being made by himself or his representative. 
And herein we have the original of the leg¬ 
islative and executive power of civil so¬ 
ciety, which is to judge by standing laws 
how far offences are to be punished when 
committed within the commonwealth; and 
also by occasional judgements founded on 
the present circumstances of the fact, how 
far injuries from without are to be vindi¬ 
cated, and in both these to employ all the 
force of all the members when there shall 
be need. 

Wherever therefore any number of men 
are so united into one society as to quit 
every one his executive power of the law 
of nature, and to resign it to the public, 
there and there only is a political or civil 
society. And this is done wherever any num¬ 
ber of men, in the state of nature, enter 
into society to make one people, one body 
politic under one supreme government: or 
else when anyone joins him.self to and in¬ 
corporates with any government already 
made. For hereby be authorizes the so¬ 
ciety. or which is all one. the legislative 


thereof, to make laws for him as the pub¬ 
lic good of the society shall require, to the 
execution whereof his own assistance (as 
to his own decrees) is due And this puts 
men out of a state of nature into that of 
a commonwealth, by setting up a judge on 
earth with authority to determine all the 
controversies and redress the injuries that 
may happen to any member of the com¬ 
monwealth; which judge is the legislative 
or magistrates appointed by it. And wher¬ 
ever there are any number of men, however 
associated, that have no such decisive power 
to appeal to, there they are still in the state 
of nature. 

And hence it is evident that absolute 
monarchy, which by some men is counted 
for the only government in the world, is 
indeed inconsistent with civil society, and 
so can be no form of civil government at 
ail. For the end of civil society being to 
avoid and remedy those inconveniences of 
the state of nature which necessarily follow 
from every man’s being judge in his own 
case, by setting up a known authority, to 
which everyone of that society may ap¬ 
peal upon any injury received, or contro¬ 
versy that may arise, and which everyone 
of the society ought to obey, wherever any 
persons are who have not such an authority 
to appeal to, for the decision of any differ¬ 
ence between them there, those p)ersons are 
still in the state of nature. And so is every 
absolute prince in respect of those who arc 
under his dominion. 

For he being supposed to have all, both 
legislative and executive, power in himself 
alone, there is no judge to be found, no 
appeal lies open to anyone, who may fairly 
and indifferently, and with authority de¬ 
cide, and from whence relief and redress 
may by expected of any injury or incon- 
vcniency that may be suffered from him, or 
by his order. So that such a man, however 
entitled, Czar, or Grand Signior, or how you 
please, is as much in the state of nature, 
with all under his dominion, as he is with 
the rest of mankind. For wherever any 
two men arc, who have no standing rule and 
common judge to appeal to on earth, for 
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the determination of controversies of right 
betwixt them, there they are still in the 
state of nature, and under all the incon- 
veniendes of it, with only this woeful dif¬ 
ference to the subject, or rather slave of an 
absolute prince. That whereas, in the or¬ 
dinary state of nature, he has a liberty to 
judge of his right, and according to the best 
of his power, to maintain it; but whenever 
his property is invaded by the will and or¬ 
der of his monarch, he has not only no ap¬ 
peal, as those in society ought to have, but, 
as if he were degraded from the common 
state of rational creatures, is denied a lib¬ 
erty to judge of, or defend his right, and 
so is exposed to all the misery and incon¬ 
veniences that a man can fear from one, 
who being in the unrestrained state of na¬ 
ture, is yet corrupted with flattery and 
armed with power. 


d. The End of Government 

If man in the state of nature be so free 
as has been said; if he be absolute lord of 
his own person and possessions; equal to 
the greatest and subject to no body, why 
will he part with his freedom? Why will he 
give up this empire, and subject himself to 
the dominion and control of any other 
power? To which *tis obvious to answer, 
that though in the state of nature he hath 
such a right, yet the enjoyment of it is 
very \mcertain and constantly exposed to 
the invasion of others; for all being kings 
as much as he, every man his equal, and 
the greater part no strict observers of equity 
and justice, the enjoyment of the property 
he has in this state is very unsafe, very un¬ 
secure. This makes him willing to quit this 
condition which, however free, is full of 
fears and continual dangers; and ’tis not 
without reason that he seeks out and is 
willing to join in society with others who 
are already united, or have a mind to unite 
for the mutual preservation of their lives, 
liberties, and estates, which I call by the 
general name, property. 


The great and chief end therefore, of 
men’s uniting into commonwealths, and 
putting themselves under government, is 
the preservation of their property; to which 
in the state of nature there are many things 
wanting. 

First, There wants an established, set¬ 
tled, known law, received and allowed by 
common consent to be the standard of right 
and wrong, and the common measure to 
decide all controversies between them. For 
though the law of nature be plain and intel¬ 
ligible to all rational creatures, yet men, 
being biased by their interest, as well as ig¬ 
norant for want of study of it, are not apt 
to allow of it as a law binding to them in 
the application of it to their particular 
cases. 

Secondly, In the state of nature there 
wants a known and indifferent judge, with 
authority to determine all differences ac¬ 
cording to the established law. For every¬ 
one in that state being both judge and exe¬ 
cutioner of the law of nature, men being 
partial to themselves, passion and revenge 
is very apt to carry them too far, and with 
too much heat in their own cases, as well 
as negligence and unconcernedness, make 
them too remiss in other men’s. 

Thirdly, In the state of nature there often 
wants power to back and support the sen¬ 
tence when right, and to give it due exe¬ 
cution. They who by any injustice offended, 
will seldom fail where they are able by 
force to make good their injustice. Such re¬ 
sistance many times makes the punishment 
dangerous, and frequently destructive to 
those who attempt it. 

Thus mankind, notwithstanding all the 
privileges of the stale of nature, being but 
in an ill condition while they remain in it. 
are quickly driven into society. Hence it 
comes to pass, that we seldom find any num¬ 
ber of men live any time together in this 
state. The inconveniences that they arc 
therein exposed to by the irregular and un¬ 
certain exercise of the power every man 
has of punishing the transgressions of oth¬ 
ers, make them take sanctuary under the 
established laws of government, and therein 
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seek the preservation of their property. ’Tis 
this makes them so willingly give up every 
one his single power of punishing to be 
exercised by such alone as shall be ap¬ 
pointed to it amongst them, and by such 
rules as the community, or those authorized 
by them to that purpose, shall agree on. 
And in this we have the original right and 
rise of both the legislative and executive 
power as well as of the governments and 
societies themselves. 


7. T/te Limits of Government 

The great end of men’s entering into so¬ 
ciety being the enjoyment of their proper¬ 
ties in peace and safety, and the great in¬ 
strument and means of that being the 
laws established in that society, the first 
and fundamental positive law of all com¬ 
monwealths is the establishing of the leg¬ 
islative power; as the first and funda¬ 
mental natural law, which is to govern even 
the legislative itself, is the preservation of 
the society, and (as far as will consist with 
the public good) of every person in it. 
This legislative is not only the supreme 
power of the commonwealth, but sacred 
and unalterable in the hands where the 
community have once placed it; nor can 
any edict of anybody else, in what form 
soever conceived, or by what power soever 
backed, have the force and obligation of a 
law which has not its sanction from that 
legislative which the public has chosen and 
appointed; for without this the law could 
not have that which is absolutely necessary 
to its being a law, the consent of the so¬ 
ciety, over whom nobody can have a power 
to make laws but by their own consent and 
by authority received from them; and there¬ 
fore all the obedience, which by the most 
solemn ties anyone can be obliged to pay, 
ultimately terminates in this supreme power, 
and is directed by those laws which it en¬ 
acts. Nor can any oaths to any foreign 
power whatsoever, or any domestic subor¬ 
dinate power, discharge any member of the 


society from his obedience to the legislative, 
acting pursuant to their trust, nor oblige 
him to any obedience contrary to the laws 
so enacted or farther than they do allow, 
it being ridiculous to imagine one can be 
tied ultimately to obey any power in the 
society which is not the supreme. 

Though the legislative, whether placed 
in one or more, whether it be always in 
being or only by intervals, though it be the 
supreme power in every commonwealth, yet 

First, It is not, nor can possibly be, abso¬ 
lutely arbitrary over the lives and fortunes 
of the people. For it being but the joint 
power of every member of the society given 
up to that person or assembly which is leg¬ 
islator, it can be no more than those per¬ 
sons had in a state of nature before they en¬ 
tered into society, and gave it up to the 
community. For nobody can transfer to an¬ 
other more power than he has in himself, 
and nobody has an absolute arbitrary power 
over himself, or over any other, to destroy 
his own life, or lake away the life or prop¬ 
erty of another. A man, as has been proved, 
cannot subject himself to the arbitrary 
power of another; and having, in the state 
of nature, no arbitrary power over the life, 
liberty, or possession of another, but only 
so much as the law of nature gave him for 
the preservation of himself and the rest of 
mankind, this is all he doth, or can give up 
to the commonwealth, and by it to the leg¬ 
islative power, so that the legislative can 
have no more than this. Their power in the 
utmost bounds of it is limited to the public 
good of the society. It is a power that hath 
no other end but preservation, and there¬ 
fore can never have a right to destroy, en¬ 
slave, or designedly to impoverish the sub¬ 
jects; the obligations of the law of nature 
cease not in society, but only in mkny cases 
are drawn closer, and have, by human laws, 
known penalties annexed to them to en¬ 
force their observation. Thus the law of 
nature stands as an eternal rule to all men. 
legislators as well as others. The rules that 
they make for other men's actions must, as 
well as their own and other men’s actions, 
be conformable to the law of nature, f.€. 
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to the will of God, of which that is a 
declaration, and the fundamental law of 
nature being the preservation of mankind, 
no human sanction can be good or valid 
against it. 

Secondlyf The legislative or supreme au¬ 
thority cannot assume to itself a power to 
rule by extemporary arbitrary decrees, but 
is bound to dispense justice and decide the 
rights of the subject by promulgated stand¬ 
ing laws, and known authorized judges. For 
the law of nature being unwritten, and so 
nowhere to be found but in the minds of 
men, they who, through passion or interest, 
shall miscite or misapply it, cannot so easily 
be convinced of their mistake where there 
is no established judge; and so it serves not 
as it ought, to determine the rights and 
fence the properties of those that live un¬ 
der it, especially where everyone is judge, 
interpreter, and executioner of it too, and 
that in his own case; and he that has right 
on his side, having ordinarily but his own 
single strength, hath not force enough to 
defend himself from injuries or to punish 
delinquents. To avoid these inconveniencies 
which disorder men^s properties in the slate 
of nature, men unite into societies that they 
may have the united strength of the whole 
society to secure and defend their proper¬ 
ties, and may have standing rules to bound 
it by which everyone may know what is his. 
To this end it is that men give up all their 
natural power to the society they enter 
into, and the community put the legislative 
power into such hands as they think fit, with 
this trust, that they shall be governed by 
declared laws, or else their peace, quiet, and 
property will still be at the same uncer¬ 
tainty as it was in the state of nature. 

Absolute arbitrary power, or governing 
without settled standing laws, can neither 
of them consist with the ends of society 
and government, which men would not quit 
the freedom of the state of nature for, and 
tie themselves up under, were it not to pre¬ 
serve their lives, liberties, and fortunes, and 
by stated rules of right and property to se¬ 
cure their peace and quiet. It cannot be sup¬ 
posed that they should intend, had they a 


power so to do, to give to any one or more 
an absolute arbitrary power over their per¬ 
sons and estates, and put a force into the 
magistrate’s hand to execute his unlimited 
will arbitrarily upon them; this were to put 
themselves into a worse condition than the 
state of nature, wherein they had a liberty 
to defend their right against the injuries 
of others, and were upon equal terms of 
force to maintain it, whether invaded 
by a single man or many in combination. 
Whereas by supposing they have given up 
themselves to the absolute arbitrary power 
and will of a legislator, they have disarmed 
themselves, and armed him to make a prey 
of them when he pleases; he being in a 
much worse condition that is exposed to 
the arbitrary power of one man who has 
the command of a hundred thousand than 
he that is exposed to the arbitrary power 
of a hundred thousand .single men, nobody 
being secure, that his will who has such a 
command is better than that of other men, 
though his force be a hundred thousand 
limes stronger. And, therefore, whatever 
form the commonwealth is under, the rul¬ 
ing j)c)vv< r ought to govern by declared and 
received laws, and not by extemporary dic¬ 
tates and undetermined resolutions, for then 
mankind will be in a far worse condition 
than in the state of nature if they shall have 
armed one or a few men with the joint ‘ 
power of a multitude, to force them to obey 
at pleasure the exorbitant and unlimited de¬ 
crees of their sudden thoughts, or unre¬ 
strained, and till that moment, unknown 
wills, without having any measures set down 
which may guide and justify their actions. 
For all the power the government has, be¬ 
ing only for the good of the society, as it 
ought not to be arbitrary and at pleasure, 
so it ought to be exercised by established 
and promulgated laws, that both the people 
may know their duty, and be safe and se¬ 
cure within the limits of the law, and the 
rulers, too, kept within their due bounds, 
and not to be tempted by the power they 
have in their hands to employ it to pur¬ 
poses, and by such measures as they would 
not have known, and own not willingly. 
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Thirdly, The supreme power cannot take 
from any man any part of his property 
without his own consent. For the preserva¬ 
tion of property being the end of govern¬ 
ment, and that for which men enter into 
society, it necessarily supposes and requires 
that the people should have property, with¬ 
out which they must be supposed to lose 
that by entering into society which was the 
end for which they entered into it; too 
gross an absurdity for any man to own. 
Men therefore in society having property, 
they have such a right to the goods, which 
by the law of the community are theirs, that 
nobody hath a right to their substance, or 
any part of it, from them without their own 
consent; without this they have no prop¬ 
erty at all. For I have truly no property in 
that which another can by right take from 
me when he pleases against my consent. 
Hence it is a mistake to think that the su¬ 
preme or legislative power of any common¬ 
wealth can do what it will, and dispose of 
the estates of the subject arbitrarily, or 
take any part of them at pleasure. This is 
not much to be feared in governments 
where the legislative consists wholly or in 
part in assemblies which are variable, whose 
members upon the dissolution of the as¬ 
sembly are subjects under the common 
laws of their country, equally with the rest. 
But in governments where the legislative is 
in one lasting assembly, always in being, or 
In one man as in absolute monarchies, there 
is danger still, that they will think them¬ 
selves to have a distinct interest from the 
rest of the community, and so wiU be apt 
to increase their own riches and power by 
taking what they think fit from the people. 
For a man’s property is not at all secure, 
though there be good and equitable laws 
to set the bounds of it between him and 
his fellow-subjects, if he who commands 
those subjects have power to take from any 
private man what part he pleases of his 
property, and use and dispose of it as he 
thinks good. 

But government, into whatsoever hands 
it is put, being as 1 have before showed, en¬ 
trusted with this condition, and for this 


end, that men might have and secure their 
properties, the prince or senate, however It 
may have power to make laws for the regu¬ 
lating of property between the subjects 
one amongst another, yet can never have a 
power to take to themselves the whole, or 
any part of the subjects’ property, without 
their own consent; for this would be in 
■ effect to leave them no property at all. And 
to let us see that even absolute power, where 
it is necessary, is not arbitrary by being 
absolute, but is still limited by that reason, 
and confined to those ends which required 
it in some cases to be absolute, we need 
look no farther than the common practice 
of martial discipline. For the preservation 
of the army, and in it of the whole common¬ 
wealth, requires an absolute obedience to 
the command of every superior officer, and 
it is justly death to disobey or dispute the 
most dangerous or unreasonable of them; 
but yet we see that neither the sergeant 
that could command a soldier to march up 
to the mouth of a cannon, or stand in a 
breach where he is almost sure to perish, 
can command that soldier to give him one 
penny of his money; nor the general that 
can condemn him to death for deserting his 
post, or not obeying the most desperate or¬ 
ders, cannot yet with all his absolute power 
of life and death dispose of one farthing of 
that soldier’s estate, or seiae one jot of his 
goods; whom yet he can command any¬ 
thing, and hang for the least disobedience. 
Because such a blind obedience is neces¬ 
sary to that end for which the commander 
has his power, viz. the preservation of the 
rest, but the disposing of his goods has noth¬ 
ing to do with it. 

’Tis true, governments cannot ^ be sup¬ 
ported without great charge, and ’tis fit 
everyone who enjoys his share of the pro¬ 
tection should pay out of his estate his pro¬ 
portion for the maintenance of it. But stiU 
it must be with his own consent, le. the 
consent of the majority, giving it cither by 
themselves or their representatives chosen 
by them; for if anyone shallxlaim a power 
to lay and levy taxes on the people his 
own authority, and without such consent of 
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the people, he thereby invades the funds- 
meiAal law of property, and subverts the 
end of government. For what property have 
I in that which another may be right take 
when he pleases himself? 

Fourthlyf The legislative cannot transfer 
the power of making laws to any other 
hands, for it being but a delegated power 
from the people, they who have it cannot 
pass it over to others. The people alone 
can appoint the form of the commonwealth, 
which is by constituting the legislative, and 
appointing in whose hands that shall be. 
And when the people have said, We will 
submit, and be governed by laws made by 
such men, and in such forms, nobody else 
can say other men shall make laws for 
them; nor can they be bound by any laws 
but such as are enacted by those whom they 
have chosen and authorized to make laws 
for them. The power of the legislative being 
derived from the people by a positive vol¬ 
untary grant and institution, can be no 
other than what that positive grant con¬ 
veyed, which being only to make laws, and 
not to make legislators, the legislative can 
have no power to transfer their authority of 
making laws, and place it in other hands. 

These are the bounds which the trust 
that is put in them by the society and the 
law of God and nature have set to the leg¬ 
islative power of every commonwealth, in 
all forms of government. 

First, They arc to govern by promul¬ 
gated established laws, not to be varied in 
particular cases, but to have one rule for 
rich and poor, for the favourite at Court, 
and the countryman at plough. 

Secondly, These laws also ought to be 
designed for no other end ultimately but 
the good of the people. 

Thirdly, They must not raise taxes on the 
property of the people without the con¬ 
sent of the people given by themselves or 
their deputies. And this properly concerns 
only such governments where the legisla¬ 
tive is always in being, or at least where 
the people have not reserved any part of 
the legislative to deputies, to be from time 
to time chosen by themselves. 


Fourthly, The legislative neither must 
nor can transfer the power of making laws 
to anybody else, or place it anywhere but 
where the people have. 


Z, The Right to Rebel 

The reason why men enter into society 
is the preservation of their property; and 
the end why they choose and authorize a 
legislative is that there may be laws made, 
and rules set, as guards and fences to the 
properties of all the members of the so¬ 
ciety, to limit the power and moderate the 
dominion of every part and member of the 
society. For since it can never be supposed 
to be the will of the society that the legis¬ 
lative should have a power to destroy that 
which every one designs to secure by en¬ 
tering into society, and for which the peo¬ 
ple submitted themselves to legislators of 
their own making: whenever the legislators 
endeavour to take away and destroy the 
property of the people, or to reduce them to 
slavery under arbitrary power, they put 
themselves into a state of war with the 
people, who are thereupon absolved from 
any farther obedience, and are left to the 
common refuge which God hath provided 
for all men against force and violence. 
Whensoever therefore the legislative shall 
transgress this fundamental rule of society, 
and either by ambition, fear, folly, or cor¬ 
ruption, endeavour to grasp themselves, or 
put into the hands of any other, an abso¬ 
lute power over the lives, liberties, and 
estates of the people, by this breach of 
trust they forfeit the power the people had 
put into their hands for quite contrary ends, 
and it devolves to the people; who have a 
right to resume their original liberty, and 
by the establishment of a new legislative 
(such as they shall think fit), provide for 
their own safety and security, which is the 
end for which they are in society. What 1 
have said here concerning the legislative in 
general holds true also concerning the su¬ 
preme executor, who having a double trust 
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put in him, both to have a pan in the leg¬ 
islative and the supreme execution of the 
law, acts against both, when he gqes about 
to set up his own arbitrary will as the law 
of the society. He acts also contrary to his 
trust when he employs the force, treasure, 
and offices of the society to corrupt the 
representatives and gain them to his pur¬ 
poses, when he openly pre-engages the elec¬ 
tors, and prescribes, to their choice, such 
whom he has, by solicitations, threats, 
promises, or otherwise, won to his designs, 
and employs them to bring in such who have 
promised beforehand what to vote and what 
to enact. Thus to regulate candidates and 
electors, and new model the ways of elec¬ 
tion, what is it but to cut up the govern¬ 
ment by the roots, and poison the very 
fountain of public security? For the peo¬ 
ple having reserved to themselves the choice 
of their representatives as the fence to 
their properties, could do it for no other 
end but that they might always be freely 
chosen, and so chosen, freely act and ad¬ 
vise as the necessity of the commonwealth 
and the public good should, upon examina¬ 
tion and mature debate, be judged to re¬ 
quire. This, those who give their votes be¬ 
fore they hear the debate, and have weighed 
the reasons on all sides, are not capable of 
doing. To prepare such an assembly as this, 
and endeavour to set up the declared abet¬ 
tors of his own will, for the true representa¬ 
tives of the people, and the law-makers of 
the society, is certainly as great a breach 
of trust, and as perfect a declaration of a 
design to subvert the government, as is pos¬ 
sible to be met with. To which, if one shall 
add rewards and punishments visibly em¬ 
ployed to the same end, and all the arts of 
perverted law made use of to take off and 
destroy all that stand in the way of such 
a design, and will not comply and consent 
to betray the liberties of their country, 
’twill be past doubt what is doing. What 
power they ought to have in the society 
who thus employ it contrary to the trust 
went along with It in its first institution, is 
easy to determine; and one cannot but see 
that he who has once attempted any such 


thing as this cannot any longer be trusted. 

To this, perhaps, it will be said, that the 
people being ignorant and always discon¬ 
tented, to lay the foundation of govern¬ 
ment in the unsteady opinion and uncer¬ 
tain humour of the people, is to expose it 
to certain ruin; and no government will be 
able long to subsist if the people may set up 
a new legislative whenever they take of¬ 
fence at the old one. To this I answer, quite 
the contrary. People are not so easily got 
out of their old forms as some are apt to 
suggest. They are hardly to be prevailed 
with to amend the acknowledged faults in 
the frame they have been accustomed to. 
And if there be any original defects, or ad¬ 
ventitious ones introduced by time or cor¬ 
ruption, *tis not an easy thing to get them 
changed, even when all the world sees there 
is an opportunity for it. This slowness and 
aversion in the people to quit their old 
constitutions has in the many revolutions 
[that] have been seen in this kingdom, in 
this and former ages, still kept us to, or 
after some interval of fruitless attempts, 
still brought us back again to our old legis¬ 
lative king, lords and commons; and what¬ 
ever provocations have made the crown be 
taken from some of our princes’ heads, they 
never carried the people so far as to place 
it in another line. 

But 'twill be said, this hypothesis lays a 
ferment for frequent rebellion. To which 
I answer: 

First, No more than any other hypothesis. 
For when the people are made miserable, 
and find themselves exposed to the ill usage 
of arbitrary power; cry up their governors 
as much as you will for sons of Jupiter, let 
them be sacred and divine, descended or 
authorized from Heaven; give them out 
for whom or what you please, the same will 
happen. The people generally ill treated, 
and contrary to right, will be ready upon 
any occasion to ease themselves of a bur¬ 
den that sits heavy upon them. They will 
wish and seek for the opportunity, which in 
the change, weakness, and accidents of hu¬ 
man affairs, seldom delays long to offer it¬ 
self. He must have lived but a little while in 
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the world, who has not seen examples of 
this in his time; and he must have read very 
little who cannot produce examples of it 
in all sorts of governments in the world. 

Secondly, I answer, such revolutions hap¬ 
pen not upon every little mismanagement 
in public >affairs. Great mistakes in the rul¬ 
ing part, many wrong and inconvenient 
laws, and all the slips of human frailty will 
be borne by the people without mutiny or 
murmur. But if a long train of abuses, pre¬ 
varications, and artifices, all tending the 
same way, make the design visible to the 
people, and they cannot but feel what they 
lie under, and see whither they are going, 
’tis not to be wondered that they should 
then rouse themselves, and endeavour to 
put the rule into such hands which may 
secure to them the ends for which govern¬ 
ment was at first erected, and without which, 
ancient names and specious forms are so 
far from being better, that they are much 
worse than the state of nature or pure an¬ 
archy; the inconveniencies being all as great 
and as near, but the remedy farther off and 
more difficult. 

Thirdly, I answer. That this power in 
the people of providing for their safety 
anew by a new legislative when their legis¬ 
lators have acted contrary to their trust by 
invading their property, is the best fence 
against rebellion, and the probablest means 
to hinder it. For rebellion being an opposi¬ 
tion, not to persons, but authority, which is 
founded only in the constitutions and laws 
of the government; those, whoever they be, 
who by force break through, and by force 
justify their violation of them, arc truly 
and properly rebels. For when men, by en¬ 
tering into society and civil government, 
have excluded force, and introduced laws 
for the preservation of property, peace, and 
unity amongst themselves; those who set 
up force again in opposition to the laws, 
do rebellare —that is, bring back again the 
state of war, and are properly rebels, which 
they who are in power, by the pretence they 
have to authority, the temptation of force 
they have in their hands, and the flattery of 
those about them being likeliest to do. the 


properest way to prevent the evil is to 
shew them the danger and injustice of it 
who are under the greatest temptation to 
run into it. 

In both the forementioned cases, when 
either the legislative is changed, or the 
legislators act contrary to the end for which 
they were constituted, those who arc guilty 
are guilty of rebellion. For if any one by 
force takes away the established legisla¬ 
tive of any society, and the laws by them 
made, pursuant to their trust, he thereby 
takes away the umpirage which every one 
had consented to for a peaceable decision 
of all their controversies, and a bar to the 
state of war amongst them. They who re¬ 
move or change the legislative take away 
this decisive power, which no body can 
have but by the appointment and consent 
of the people; and so destroying the au¬ 
thority which the people did, and no body 
else can set up, and introducing a powet 
which the people hath not authorized, ac¬ 
tually introduce a state of war, which is 
that of force without authority; and thus 
by removing the legislative established by 
the society, in whose decisions the people 
acquiesced and united as to that of their 
own will, they untie the knot, and expose 
the people anew to the state of war. And if 
those, who by force take away the legisla¬ 
tive, are rebels, the legislators themselves, 
as has been shewn, can be no less esteemed 
so, when they who were set up for the pro¬ 
tection and preservation of the people, their 
liberties and properties shall by force in¬ 
vade and endeavour to take them away; 
and so they putting themselves into a state 
of war with those who made them the pro¬ 
tectors and guardians of their peace, are 
properly, and with the greatest aggrava¬ 
tion, rebellanteSf rebels. 

But if they who say it lays a foundation 
for rebellion mean that it may occasion civil 
wars or intestine broils to tell the people 
they are absolved from obedience when il¬ 
legal attempts are made upon their liberties 
or properties, and may oppose the unlawful 
violence of those who were their magis¬ 
trates when they invade their properties. 
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contrary to the trust put in them; and that, 
therefore, this doctrine is not to be allowed, 
being so destructive to the peace of the 
world, they may as well say, upon the same 
ground, that honest men may not oppose 
robbers or pirates, because this may occasion 
disorder or bloodshed. If any mischief come 
in such cases, it is not to be charged upon 
him who defends his own right, but on 
him that invades his neighbour’s. If the in¬ 
nocent honest man must quietly quit all he 
has for peace sake to him who will lay vio¬ 
lent hands upon it, I desire it may be con¬ 
sidered what a kind of peace there will be 
in the world which consists only in violence 
and rapine, and which is to be maintained 
only for the benefit of robbers and oppres¬ 
sors. Who would not think it an admirable 
peace betwixt the mighty and the mean, 
when the lamb, without resistance, yielded 
his throat to be torn by the imperious wolf? 
Polyphemus's den gives us a perfect pat¬ 
tern of such a peace. Such a government 
wherein Ulysses and his companions had 
nothing to do but quietly to suffer them¬ 
selves to be devoured. And no doubt, Ulys- 
seSj who was a prudent man, preached up 
passive obedience, and exhorted them to a 
quiet submission by representing to them 
of what concernment peace was to man¬ 
kind, and by shewing the inconveniences 
might happen if they should offer to resist 
Polyphemus, who had now the power over 
them. 

The end of government is the good of 
mankind; and which is best for mankind, 
that the people should be always exposed to 
the boundless will of tyranny, or that the 
rulers should be sometimes liable to be op¬ 
posed when they grow exorbitant in the 
use of their power, and employ it for the 
destruction, and not the preservation, of 
the properties of their people? 

Nor let any one say that mischief can 
arise from hence as often as it shall please a 
busy head or turbulent spirit to desire the 
alteration of the government. Tis true such 
men may stir whenever they please, but it 
will be only to their own just ruin and per¬ 
dition. For till the mischief be grown gen¬ 
eral. and the ill designs of the rulers become 


visible, or their attempts sensible to the 
greater part, the people, who are more dis¬ 
posed to suffer than right themselves by 
resistance, are not apt to stir. The exam¬ 
ples of particular injustice or oppression of 
here and there an unfortunate man moves 
them not. But if they universally have a 
persuasion grounded upon manifest evi¬ 
dence that designs are carrying on against 
their liberties, and the general course and 
tendency of things cannot but give them 
strong suspicions of the evil intention of 
their governors, who is to be blamed for it? 
Who can help it if they, who might e 'id 
it, bring themselves into this suspicion r . re 
the people to be blamed if they have the 
sense of rational creatures, and can think 
of things no otherwise than as they find and 
feel them? And is it not rather their fault 
who put things in such a posture that they 
would not have them thought as they arc? 

I grant that the pride, ambition, and turbu- 
lency of private men have sometimes caused 
great disorders in commonwealths, and fac¬ 
tions have been fatal to states and king¬ 
doms. But whether the mischief hath 
oftener begun in the people’s wantonness, 
and a desire to cast off the lawful authority 
of their rulers, or in the rulers’ insolence 
and endeavours to get and exercise an arbi¬ 
trary power over their people, whether op¬ 
pression or disobedience gave the first rise 
to the disorder, I leave it to impartial his¬ 
tory to determine. This I am sure, whoever, 
either ruler or subject, by force goes about 
to invade the rights of either prince or peo¬ 
ple, and lays the foundation for overturn¬ 
ing the constitution and frame of any just 
government, he is guilty of the greatest 
crime I think a man is capable of, being to 
answer for all those mischiefs of blood, 
rapine, and desolation, which the breaking 
to pieces of governments bring on a coun¬ 
try; and he who does it is justly to be es¬ 
teemed the common enemy and pest of 
mankind, and is to be treated accordingly. 

That subjects or foreigners attempting 
by force on the properties of any people 
may be resisted with force is agreed on all 
hands; but that magistrates doing the same 
thing may be resisted, hath of late been 
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denied; as if those who had the greatest 
privileges and advantages by the law had 
thereby a power to break those laws by 
which alone they were set in a better place 
than their brethren; whereas their offence is 
thereby the greater, both as being ungrate¬ 
ful for the greater share they have by the 
law, and breaking also that trust which is 
put intu their hands by their brethren. 

Whosoever uses force without right, as 
every one does in society who does it with¬ 
out law, puts himself into a state of war 
with those against w'hom he so uses it. and 
in that state all former ties arc cancelled, 
all other rights cease, and every one has 
a right to defend himself, and to resist the 
aggressor. 

Here 'tis like the common question will 
be made. Who shall be judge whether the 
prince or legislative act contrary to their 
tru^.1? This, perhaps, ill-affected and fac¬ 
tious men may spread amongst the people, 
when the prince only makes use of his due 
prrerogative. To this I reply, The people 
shall be judge; for who shall be judge 
vdiether his trustee or deputy acts well and 
according to the trust reposed in him, but 
he who* deputes him and must, by having 
deputed him, have still a power to discard 
him when lie fails in his trust? If this be 
reasonable in particular ca.ses of private 
men, why should it be otherwise in that of 
•the greatest moment, where the welfare of 
millions is concerned and also where the 
evil, if not prevented, is greater, and 
the redress very difficult, dear, and danger¬ 
ous? * 

But, farther, this question, (Who shall 
be judge?) cannot mean that there is no 
judge at all. For where there is no judi¬ 
cature on earth to decide controversies 
amongst men, God in Heaven is judge. He 
alone, *tis true, is judge of the right. But 
every man is judge ior himself, as in all 
other cases so in this, whether another hath 
put himself intd a state of war with him, 
and whether he should appeal to the su¬ 
preme Judge, as Jephtha did. 

If a controversy arise betwixt a prince 
and some of the people in a matter where 


the law is silent or doubtful, and the thing 
be of great consequence, I should think the 
proper umpire, in such a case, should be the 
body of the people. For in such cases where 
the prince hath a trust reposed in him, and 
is dispensed from the common, ordinary 
rules of the law; there, if any men find 
themselves aggrieved, and think the prince 
acts contrary to, or beyond that trust, who 
so proper to judge as the body of the peo¬ 
ple (who at first lodged that trust in him) 
how far they meant it should extend? But if 
the prince, or whoever they be in the ad¬ 
ministration, decline that way of determina- 
tion, the appeal then lies nowhere but to 
Heaven. Force between either persons, who 
have no known superior on earth, or which 
permits no appeal to a judge on earth, being 
properly a state of war, wherein the appeal 
lies only to Heaven; and in that state the 
injured party must judge for himself when 
he will think fit to make use of that appeal 
and put himself upon it. 

To conclude, The power that every in¬ 
dividual gave the society when he entered 
into it, can never revert to the individuals 
again, as long as the society lasts, but will 
always remain in the community; because 
without this there can be no community, no 
commonwealth, which is contrary to the 
original agreement; so also when the so¬ 
ciety hath placed the legislative in any as¬ 
sembly of men, to continue in them and 
their successors, with direction and author¬ 
ity for providing such successors, the leg¬ 
islative can never revert to the people whilst 
that government lasts; because, having pro¬ 
vided a legislative with power to continue 
for ever, thfey have given up their political 
power to the legislative, and cannot resume 
it. But if they have set limits to the dura¬ 
tion of their legislative, and made this 
supreme power in any person or assembly 
only temporary; or else when, by the mis¬ 
carriages of those in authority, it is for¬ 
feited; upon the forfeiture of their rulers 
or at the determination of the time set, it 
reverts to the society, and the people have 
a right to act as supreme, and continue the 
legislative in themselves or place it in a 
new form, or new hands, as they think good. 
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T he seventeenth century was dominated by the struggle for sovereignty be¬ 
tween monarchy and parliament. In England, parliamentary supremacy 
was decisively asserted in the Revolution of 1688. In France, the monarchy was 
able to overcome all resistance to its power, and after 1614 the Estates General 
did not meet until 1789—^and in 1789 it was too late. The fifty-four years of 
Louis XIV*s personal government (1661-1715) set a standard for royal abso¬ 
lutism in Europe; France was the acknowledged mistress in the arts and letters 
as well as the first power in population and wealth. 

Yet the cost of the glorious rule of le grand monarque as immense. In ! 685 
he revoked the Edict of Nantes, which had granted religiou.s toleration to Protes¬ 
tants a century earlier (1598). Many Protestants were thus forced to leave 
France. As the HufUenots had been a vigorous elemerr: in French trade and 
industry, their emigration contributed to the growing economic malaise and 
bankruptcy that threatened France during the latter part of Louis XIV’s re¬ 
gime. 

Politically, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes was no less disastrous to 
French clericalism and absolutism, because it was largely through the writings 
of the Huguenot refugees in England that France—and through the French 
language the educated classes all over Europe—^acquired a direct knowledge of 
the English Revolution of 1688 and its underlying liberal philosophy. In science, 
the English influence was felt most directly through the work of Newton; in 
philosophy and political thought, Locke’s name dominated eighteenth-century 
France. Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding stressed experience as 
the sole source of knowledge and thus indirectly opposed a scheme of life that 
emphasized authority rather than reason and observation. More directly, Locke’s 
Two Treatises of Government and Letters Concerning Toleration showed the 
outlines of a new social order in which despotic kingship by divine right and 
clerical control of thought and education were replaced by political liberalism 
and intellectual individualism. 
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Voltaire (1694-1778) spent three years in England, from 1726 to 1729, and 
his Letters on the English (1734) showed the French—^and European—^reading 
public a land of freedom and common sense, secular in outlook, tolerant in re¬ 
ligion, and respectful of the rule of law. Voltaire was favorably impressed with 
the rising social prestige of the middle classes in England and with the individual 
freedom that resulted from wealth earned in trade and commerce. Like most of 
the Fr^nich eighteenth-century philosophes, Voltaire was satisfied with a political 
order that secured stability of property and freedom of individual thought and 
opinion; democratic rule by the people was still an ideal that was not seriously 
discussed before the latter part of the century. 

During the year of Voltaire’s return to France, another distinguished French 
writer, Montesquieu, went to England to see things for himself. Charles-Louis 
de Secondat, Baron de la Brede et de Montesquieu (1689-1755), came from a 
noble family of good standing. At one time his family had accepted Protestant¬ 
ism but later abandoned it. Montesquieu received, as was customary at the time, 
a classical education, and from his Latin studies he derived a deep affection for 
Stoicism that he retained for the rest of his life. Imbued with the religious toler¬ 
ance of the Stoics, he wrote, at the age of twenty-two, an essay in which he 
maintained that the pagan philosophers of antiquity did not deserve eternal 
damnation. Montesquieu was trained in law and early became associated with 
the administration of justice in Bordeaux, his parental castle and birthplace 
being only a few miles from this flourishing city. In 1716 his uncle died and be¬ 
queathed to him the office of chief justice. He held that office for only ten years, 
and then resigned, in order to devote himself entirely to his favorite activity of 
writing. 

By this time Montesquieu had become a European celebrity. In 1721, when 
he was thirty-two, he had published (anonymously in Geneva) the Persian 
Letters, which had the effect of a literary bombshell in the Parisian salons. 
Through the letters of two imaginary Persian visitors to Paris, Montesquieu 
showed the reactions of unprejudiced observers to the irrationalities and imp)er- 
fections of the western world, and the device of two fictional Persians enabled 
him to comment on’taboos that would otherwise be too delicate to handle. The 
success of the book was increased by the detailed observations of the foreign 
visitors on the love life of Paris, and the detailed reports that they in turn re¬ 
ceived from their eunuchs about their harems in Persia. Also, Montesquieu sati¬ 
rized the Roman Catholic Church in a manner that would have been well-nigh 
impossible without the disguise of the Persians. The pope is described as a 
magician who makes believe ‘‘that three are but one, that the bread one eats is 
not bread, that the wine one drinks is not wine, and a thousand similar things,” 
and the clergy is characterized as a “society of persons who always take, and 
never give.” In a more serious vein, the statement is made that the “Protestants 
will become every day richer and stronger, and the Catholics weaker.” 

The political satire of the Persian Letters was thus well couched in the 
anonymity of the two Persians, the ironical anticlericalism, and the comparative 
study of erotics in East and West. In 1726 Montesquieu was proposed—at an un¬ 
usually early age—for membership in the French Academy, but King Louis XV 
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objected. In 1728 he was able to win entry into the ranks of the “immortals” 

in French letters. ... 

During the same year he set out on his travels, which took him to Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and Holland; from Holland, in the fall 
of 1729, he went to England, where he stayed until the spring of 1731. As he 
traveled to England with the Earl of Chesterfield, British Ambassador at the 
Hague, he was quickly introduced to the most fashionable society in London. He 
was also presented at court, where he became a favorite of Queen Caroline, who 
was charmed by his wit and gallantry. Because of his scientific interests (in his 
younger years Montesquieu had composed papers on natural history, anatomy, 
and botany) he was elected a member of the Royal Society, then the world’s 
leading scientific society; the close friendships he formed with some of England’s 
foremost scientists he continued throughout the remainder of his life. 

Montesquieu made a serious effort to understand English government. He 
attended both Houses of Parliament, took notes on debates, and met numerous 
politicians. He also studied the theory of British government and was a great 
admiier of Locke, whom he called the great instructor of mankind. Montesquieu 
was fully aware of the corruption of British politics at that time, and he saw 
other serious shortcomings. Yet his over-all impression was favorable when he 
compared the social and political conditions of England with those in France. 

Like Voltaire, Montesquieu admired the sound common sense of the English 
aristocracy and middle classes. Political journalism was free and vigorous, and 
after the cynicism, corruption, and censorship of France the seriousness of Eng¬ 
lish public life captivated him. There was more color and verve in French life, 
but he believed that the solidity—and often mediocrity—of England was politi¬ 
cally more desirable than the dazzling brilliance of the Paris salons, in which 
there was no subject serious enough not to be corroded by cynicism. During his 
stay in England, Montesquieu made no effort to study the condition of the 
‘‘lower” classes but confined himself to contacts with the upper classes and dis¬ 
tinguished scientists. His picture of England had little relation to her poverty 
and rotten boroughs, because Montesquieu, like Voltaire, was hardly interested 
in social problems. 

Montesquieu returned to France in 1731, full of ideas and projects for fu¬ 
ture books. In 1734 he published his Considerations on the Greatness and Decline 
of Rome. Roman history was a convenient starting point for his favorite theories, 
soon to be developed more fully. Speaking of the capacity of a state to correct 
its own mistakes and abuses, Montesquieu mentions Rome, Carthage, Athens, 
and the Italian city-republics; lamenting their shortcomings in self-analysis and 
self-correction, he says: “The government of England is wiser, because there is 
a body which examines it continuously and continuously examines itself its 
errors never last long, and are often useful because of the spirit of attention they 
give to the people. In a word, a free government, that is, one that is always agi¬ 
tated, cannot be maintained if it is not capable of correction through its own 
laws.” 

Montesquieu’s chief work, on which his reputation is founded, is his Spirit 
of the Laws {De Visprit des lois, 1748). He had been working on it, he said, all 
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his life; in fact, his earlier writings anticipate the main ideas of The Spirit of 
the Laws. The impact of the work was powerful both intellectually and politi¬ 
cally. Montesquieu shared with the eighteenth-century French philosophes — 
rational, cosmopolitan humanists—their optimism and faith in human progress 
through reason; yet the title of the book suggests that Montesquieu, though 
completely of the Age of Reason, goes beyond it. He is interested in the spirit of 
the laws, not the law. 

From the traditional viewpoint, the basic principles of law could be ration¬ 
ally ascertained, and law was characteristically thought of in universal terms. 
The tendency of the philosophy of natural law was to minimize actual legal dif¬ 
ferences, treat them as accidental, and as not pertaining to the essence of law. 
Montesquieu confines, by contrast, the concept of natural law to the state of 
nature, “before the establishment of society.” Once mankind sets up society and 
government, there are three kinds of law: first, the law of nations, which applies 
to their mutual intercourse;-second, political law, which applies to the relations 
between government and the governed (constitutional, public, and administra¬ 
tive law); third, civil law, which regulates the relations of citizens among them¬ 
selves (private law, such as the law of contracts). Montesquieu makes a bow to 
the traditional viewpoint by saying that “law in general is the human reason, 
inasmuch as it governs all the inhabitants of the earth; the political and civil 
laws of each nation ought to be only the particular cases in which human reason 
is applied.” But it is evident that he is interested in the particular applications 
of law rather than in general law. 

Montesquieu outlines his program of combining rationalism (which empha¬ 
sizes the universal) with the historical method (which emphasizes the uniquely 
individual) by describing laws as follows: “They should be relative to the climate 
of each country, to the quality of its soil, to its situation and extent, to the 
principal occupation of the natives, whether husbandmen, huntsmen, or shep¬ 
herds : they should have a relation to the degree of liberty which the constitution 
will bear; to the religion of the inhabitants, to their inclinations, riches, numbers, 
commerce, manners, and customs.” By indicating how laws ought to be made, 
Montesquieu retains his link with the Age of Enlightenment from which he 
springs. Yet he places his rationalism on the empirical basis of social institutions, 
history, and environment, in the light of which one cannot produce laws by fol¬ 
lowing mere fancy and imagination, because “laws, in their most general signifi¬ 
cation, are the necessary relations arising from the nature of things.” 

This awareness of the toughness of facts gives Montesquieu’s work a massive 
strength that has stood the test of time. Forms of government are therefore, for 
Montesquieu, complex combinations of physical and environmental factors, on 
the one hand, and of psychological motivations—ways of life—on the other. His 
profound remark that the “beautiful system” of the English constitution “Was 
invented first in the woods” showed an amazing historical awareness at a time 
when constitutions were discussed in the light of first principles of logic and 
reason. Montesquieu surmised that the origins of English political life had to 
be searched for in the remote history of the English people rather than in a con¬ 
stitutional charter. Although Montesquieu was anticipated by Aristotle, Polyb- 
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iuS; and Bodin (to mention but a few) in the institutional and environmental 
study of politics, none of his predecessors surpassed him in breadth of interest, 
detachment of observation, and balance of spirit that sympathetically compre¬ 
hended the reality of the past as much as the ideal possibilities of the future. 

MontesQuieiJ^s second key idea is that of the balanced coHstitution, of which 
the doctrine of the separation of powers has become politically the most influ¬ 
ential expression. Both concepts are elaborated and illustrated in The Spirit of 
the Laws by references to English government and politics. He characterizes 
England as a nation “passionately fond of liberty, because this liberty is real,” 
willing to sacrifice its wealth, ease, and interest in defense of its freedom. Ob¬ 
viously alluding to the military adventurism of Louis XIV and the high respect 
for military virtues in the ancien regime, Montesquieu (though of a family that 
had given a number of professional officers to France) enviously notes that in 
England military men are regarded “as belonging to a profession which may be 
useful, but is often dangerous,” and that civilians are more esteemed than the 
military. 

The eighteenth century was full of colonial quarrels, particularly between 
France and England, and Montesquieu was attracted by the intricacies of colo¬ 
nial questions. He observes that English settlers introduced in the colonies their 
own form of government, and “raised great nations in the forests they were sent 
to inhabit.” At the same time, Montesquieu prophetically foresaw that England, 
having granted a large measure of self-government to its colonies, would be the 
first nation to lose them. Similarly, in studying the impact of domestic institu¬ 
tions on foreign policy, Montesquieu thought that English statesmen, “being 
frequently obliged to justify their conduct before a popular council,” would be 
forced to be “a little more honest” than statesmen who were not accountable to 
either parliament or public opinion. 

The secret of England's freedom lay, for Montesquieu, in her system of 
government; as a liberal aristocat who favored individual liberty, property, and 
the ancient privileges of the aristocracy, Montesquieu was impressed by the 
fact that the English system of government combined within itself the best fea¬ 
tures of monarchy (in the executive), aristocracy (the House of Lords as the 
supreme court and as part of the legislative), and democracy (in part of the 
legislative). Although the forms of state—monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy 
—were united in English government, the powers of government were separated 
from one another. There can be no liberty where the executive, legislative, and 
judicial powers are united in one person or body of persons, because such con¬ 
centration is bound to result in arbitrary despotism. Montesquieu acutely noted 
that the English system had an additional check on despotism: the legislative 
itself was divided into two bodies, the House of Lords, representing the privileges 
of an hereditary aristocracy, and the House of Commons, representing the popu¬ 
lar interests. 

Montesquieu holds that the executive power should be in the hands of a 
monarch, independent of the legislative. He predicted that if the executive power 
“should be committed to a certain number of persons elected from the legislative 
body, there would be an end then of liberty.” The development of cabinet gov- 
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eminent was beginning to take place in England when Montesquieu was there, 
but his picture of the English constitution is more the theory of 1689 than the 
practice of 1730. Montesquieu’s fears were shared, however, by the makers of 
the Constitution of the United States, and the doctrine of separation of powers 
has resulted in the exclusion of cabinet ministers from Congress. It has therefore 
been maintained that the American political system of the twentieth century, 
in which the independence of executive and legislative from each other is still 
real, resembles the British constitution of the eighteenth century, in w^hich the 
Crowns, Lords, and Commons were balanced against one another, rather than 
that of the twentieth century, in which the House of Commons has become the 
final arbiter. 

Underlying Montesquieu’s doctrine of the separation of powers is the un¬ 
stated premise of the negative state, the state that acts primarily as a night 
watchman maintaining law and order, and protecting the liberty and property 
of the individual. As long as liberalism was imbued with the philosophy of 
laissez faire, Montesquieu was one of its apostles. As liberalism—since the early 
tw’entieth century—became increasingly oriented toward the positive state, the 
state of broadened scope and enlarged activity, the doctrine of separation of 
powers as a philosophy of governmental paralysis and do-nothing lost its erst¬ 
while magic appeal. In the eighteenth century the purpose of the doctrine of 
separation of powers was to strengthen the popular element of government at 
the expense of the king. In the nineteenth century Montesquieu’s formula was 
used by conservatives to keep —in the executive branch at least—the power of 
the monarch intact against demands for full democratic, popular government. 

In the final analysis it is not easy to classify Montesquieu’s political 
philosophy. In his explicit beliefs there is a curious mixture of hatred of clerical¬ 
ism and despotism, profound concern for individual liberty, and a strong sense 
of aristocratic privilege, properly, and class. Similarly, the implicit hypotheses 
of his political theory are complex: his faith in reason, humanity, and progress 
mark him out as a typical representative of the Age of Enlightenment. At the 
same time, Montesquieu was institution-minded to the point of venerating the 
past, and he therefore became suspect with many philosophes. 

This element in Montesquieu leads straight to Burke, and—by means of 
considerable distortion—to the romantic, nationalist school of thought. Moi?t 
quieu’s belief that “nothing must be changed by laws which can be change 
custom and morality” differed strongly from the optimistic faith of the Ag^"^ 
Reason in the possibility of wholesale social change through proper legislation 
Yet the peculiar mixture of history and reason, of awareness of the past and 
concern for the future, of objective observation and desire for reform, has made 
Montesquieu one of the most influential political writers of the modern age, 
constantly reinterpreted, constantly rediscovered. 
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The Spirit of the Laws * 


1. The Social and Physical Founda¬ 
tions of Government 

As soon as mankind enter into a state 
of society they lose the sense of their weak¬ 
ness; equality ceases, and then commences 
the state of war. 

Each particular society begins to feel its 
strength, whence arises a state of war be¬ 
twixt different nations. The individuals like¬ 
wise of each society become sensible of 
their force; hence the principal advantages 
of this society they endeavour to convert 
to their own emolument, which constitutes 
a state of war betwixt individuals. 

These two different kinds of states give 
rise to human laws. Considered as inhabi¬ 
tants of so great a planet, which necessarily 
contains a variety of nations, they have 
laws relative to their mutual intercourse, 
which is what w'e call the law of mtions. 
As members of a society that must be prop¬ 
erly supported, they have laws relative to 
the governors and the governed, and this we 
distinguish by the name of Politic law. 
They have also another sort of laws, as 
they stand in relation to each other; by 
which is understood the civil law. 

The law of nations is naturally founded 
on this principle, that different nations 
ought in time of peace to do one another 
all the good they can, and in time of war as 

• From Charles-Louis de Montesquieu, The 
Spirit of the Laws (1 748; rev. ed., trans. Thomas 
Nugent, 1873). 


little injury as possible, without prejudicing 
their real interests. 

The object of war is victory; that of vic¬ 
tory is conquest; and that of conquest, 
preservation. From this and the preceding 
principle all those rules are derived which 
constitute the law of nations. 

All countries have a law' of nations, not, 
excepting the Iroquois themselves, though 
they devour their prisoners; for they send 
and receive ambassadors, and understand 
the rights of war and peace. The mischief 
is, that their law of nations is not founded 
on true principles. 

Besides the law' of nations relating to all 
societies, there is a polity or civil constitu¬ 
tion for each particularly considered. No 
society can subsist without a form of gov¬ 
ernment. “The united strength of individ¬ 
uals,” as Gravina well observes, “consti¬ 
tutes w’hat we call the body politic.” 

The general strength may be in the hands 
of a single person, or of many. Some think 
that nature having established paternal au¬ 
thority, the most natural government was 
that of a single person. But the example of 
paternal authority proves nothing. For if 
the power of a father be relative to a single 
government, that of brothers after the 
death of a father, and that of cousins ger¬ 
man after the decease of brother, refer to 
a government of many. The political power 
necessarily comprehends the union of sev¬ 
eral families. 

Better is it to say, that the government 
most conformable to nature, is that which 
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best agrees with the humour and disposition 
of the people in whose favour it is estab¬ 
lished. 

The strength of individuals cannot be 
united without a conjunction of all their 
wills. “The conjunction of those wills,” as 
Gravina again very justly observes, “is 
what we call the civil state** 

Law in general is human reason, inas¬ 
much as it governs all the inhabitants of 
the earth; the political and civil laws of 
each nation ought to be only the particular 
cases in which human reason is applied. 

They should be adapted in such a manner 
to the people for whom they are framed, 
that it is a great chance if those of one 
nation suit another. 

They should be relative to the nature and 
principle of each government; whether they 
form it, as may be said of politic laws; or 
whether they support it, as in the case of 
civil institutions. 

They should be relative to the climate of 
each country, to the quality of its soil, to 
its situation and extent, to the principal 
occupation of the natives, whether hus¬ 
bandmen, huntsmen, or shepherds; they 
should have a relation to the degree of lib¬ 
erty which the constitution will bear; to 
the religion of the inhabitants, to their 
inclinations, riches, numbers, commerce, 
manners, and customs. In fine, they have 
relations to each other, as also to their ori¬ 
gin, to the intent of the legislator, and to 
the order of things on which they are es¬ 
tablished; in all which different lights they 
ought to be considered. 

This is what I have undertaken to per¬ 
form in the following work. These rela¬ 
tions I shall examine, since all these to¬ 
gether constitute what I call the Spirit of 
Laws, 

1 ha:ve not separated the political from 
the civil institutions: for as I do not pre¬ 
tend to treat of laws, but of their spirit; 
and as this spirit consists in the various 
relations which the laws may have to differ¬ 
ent objects, it is not so much my business 
to follow the natural order of laws, as that 
of these relations and objects. 


2, Republican Government, and the 
Laws Relative to Democracy 

When the body of the people is possessed 
of the supreme power, this is called a de¬ 
mocracy, When the supreme power is 
lodged in the hands of a part of the people, 
it is then an aristocracy. 

In a democracy the people are in some 
respects the sovereign, and in others the 
subject. 

There can be no exercise of sovereignty 
but by their suffrages, which are their own 
will; now the sovereign’s will is the sov¬ 
ereign himself. The laws therefore which 
establish the right of suffrage, are funda¬ 
mental to this government. And indeed it is 
as important to regulate in a republic, in 
what manner, by whom, to whom, and con¬ 
cerning what, suffrages are to be given, as 
it is in a monarchy to know who is the 
prince, and after what manner he ought to 
govern. 

Libanius says that at “Athens a stranger, 
who intermeddled in the assemblies of the 
people, was punished with death.” This is 
because such a man usurped the rights of 
sovereignty. 

It is an essential point to fix the number 
of citizens who are to form the public as¬ 
semblies; otherwise it would be uncertain 
whether the whole, or only a part of the 
people, had given their votes. At Sparta the 
number was fixed to ten thousand. But 
Rome, designed by Providence to rise from 
the weakest beginnings to the highest pitch 
of grandeur; Rome, doomed to experience 
all the vicissitudes of fortune; Rome, who 
had sometimes all her inhabitants without 
her walls, and sometimes all Italy and a 
considerable part of the world within them: 
Rome. I say, never fixed the number; and 
this was one of the principal causes of her 
ruin. 

The people, in whom the supreme power 
resides, ought to have the management of 
every thing within their reach: what ex¬ 
ceeds their abilities, must be conducted by 
their ministers. 

But they can not properly be said to have 
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their ministers, without the power of nom¬ 
inating them; it is, therefore, a fundamental 
maxim in this government, that the people 
should choose their ministers, that is, their 
magistrates. 

They have occasion, as well as monarchs, 
and even more so. to be directed by a coun¬ 
cil or senate. But to have a proper confi¬ 
dence in these, they should have the choos¬ 
ing of the members; whether the election be 
made by themselves, as at Athens; or by 
some magistrate deputed for that purpose, 
as on certain occasions was customary at 
Rome. 

The people are extremely well qualified 
for choosing those whom they are to in¬ 
trust with part of their authority. They 
have only to be determined by things to 
which they cannot be strangers, and by 
facts that are obvious to sense. They can 
tell when a person has fought many battles, 
and been crowned with success; they are, 
therefore, very capable of electing a gen¬ 
eral, They can (ell when a judge is assiduous 
in his office, gives general satisfaction, and 
has never been charged with bribery: this 
is sufficient for choosing a praetor. They 
are struck with the magnificence or riches 
of a fellow-citizen; no more is requisite for 
electing an edile. These are facts of which 
they can have better information in a pub¬ 
lic forum, than a monarch in his palace. But 
are they capable of conducting an intricate 
affair, of seizing and improving the oppor¬ 
tunity and critical amount of action? No; 
this surpasses their abilities. 

Should we doubt of the people’s natural 
capacity, in respect to the discernment of 
merit, we need only cast an eye on the 
series of surprising elections made by the 
Athenians and Romans: which no one 
surely will attribute to hazard. 

We know, that though the people of 
Rome assumed to them.selvcs the right of 
raising plebeians to public offices, yet they 
never would exert this power; and though 
at Athens the magistrates were allowed, by 
the law of Aristides, to be elected from all 
the different classes of inhabitants, there 
never was a case, says Xenophon, that the 


common people petitioned for employ^ 
ments which could endanger either their 
security or their glory/ 

As most citizens have sufficient abilities 
to choose, though unqualified to be chosen: 
so the people, though capable of calling 
others to an account for their administra¬ 
tion, are incapable of conducting the ad¬ 
ministration themselves. 

The public business must be carried on 
with a certain motion, neither too quick 
nor too slow. But the motion of the people 
is always either too remiss or too violent. 
Sometimes with a hundred thousand arms 
they overturn all before them; and some¬ 
times with a hundred thousand feet they 
creep like insects. 

In a popular state the inhabitants are di¬ 
vided into certain classes. It is in the man¬ 
ner of making this division that great legis¬ 
lators have signalized themselves; and it 
is on this the duration and prosperity of 
democracy have ever depended. 

Servius Tullius followed the spirit of ar¬ 
istocracy in the distribution of his classes. 
We find in Livy and in Dionysius Halicar¬ 
nassus, in what manner he lodged the right 
of suffrage in the hands of the principal 
citizens. He had divided the people of Rome 
into a hundred and ninety-three centuries, 
which formed six classes; and ranking the 
rich, who were in smaller numbers, in the 
first centuries; and those in middling cir¬ 
cumstances, who were more numerous, in 
the next, he flung the indigent multitude 
into the last; and as each century had but 
oncA^ote, it was property rather than num¬ 
bers that decided the elections. 

Solon divided the people of Athens into 
four clas.ses. In this he was directed by the 
spirit of democracy, his intention not being 
to fix those who were to choose, but such as 
were eligible: therefore, leaving to every 
citizen the right of election, he made the 
judges eligible from each of those four 
classes; but the magistrates he ordered to 
be chosen only out of the first three, con¬ 
sisting of persons of easy fortunes. 

As the division of those who have a right 
of suffrage is a fundamental law in repub- 
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lies, the manner also of giving this suffrage 
is another fundamental. 

The suffrage by lot is natural to democ¬ 
racy, as that by choice is to aristocracy. 

The suffrage by lot is a method of elect¬ 
ing that offends no one; but animates each 
citizen with the pleasing hope of serv'ing his 
country. 

Yet as this method is in itself defective, it 
has been the endeavour of the most emi¬ 
nent legislators to regulate and amend it. 

Solon made a law at Athens, that mili¬ 
tary employments should be conferred by 
choice; but that senators and judges should 
be elected by lot. 

The same legislator ordained that civil 
magistrates, attended with great expense, 
should be given by choice; and the others 
by lot. 

In order, however, to amend the suffrage 
by lot, he made a rule, that none but those 
w'ho presented themselves should be 
elected; that the person elected should be 
examined by judges, and that every one 
should have a right to accuse him if he 
were unworthy of the office: this partici¬ 
pated at the same time of the suffrage by 
lot, and of that by choice. When the time 
of their magistracy was expired, they were 
obliged to submit to another judgment in 
regard to their conduct. Persons utterly un¬ 
qualified, must have been extremely back¬ 
ward in giving in their names to be drawn 
by lot. 

The law which determines the manner of 
giving suffrage, is likewise fundamental in 
a democracy. It is a question of some im¬ 
portance, whether the suffrages ought to be 
public or secret. Cicero observes, that the 
laws which rendered them secret towards 
the close of the republic, were the cause of 
its decline. But as this is differently prac¬ 
tised in different republics, I shall offer here 
rny thoughts concerning this subject. 

The people’s suffrages ought doubtless to 
be public ; and this should be considered as 
a fundamental law of democracy. The lower 
class ought to be directed by those of higher 
rank, and restrained within bounds by the 
gravity of eminent personages. Hence, by 


rendering the suffrages secret in the Roman 
republic, all was lost; it was no longer pos¬ 
sible to direct a populace tliat sought its 
own destruction. But when the body of the 
nobles are to vote in an aristocracy; or in a 
democracy, the senate: as the business is 
then only to pircvent intrigues, the suffrages 
cannot be too secret. 

Intriguing in a senate is dangerous; dan¬ 
gerous it is also in a body of nobles; but 
not so in the people, whose nature is to act 
through passion. In countries where they 
have no share in the government, we often 
see them as much inflamed on the account 
of an actor, as ever they could be for the 
welfare of the state. The misfortune of a 
republic is, when intrigues are at an end; 
which happens when the people are gained 
by bribery and corruption: in this case 
they grow indifferent to public affairs, and 
avarice becomes their predominant pas¬ 
sion. Unconcerned about the government, 
and every thing belonging to it, they quietly 
wait for their hire. 

It is likewise a fundamental law in de¬ 
mocracies, that the people should have the 
sole power to enact laws. And yet there arc 
a thousand occasions on which it is neces¬ 
sary the senate should have a power of de¬ 
creeing; nay, it is frequently proper to 
make some trial of a law before it is es¬ 
tablished. The constitutions of Rome and 
Athens were excellent. The decrees of the 
senate had the force of laws for the space 
of a year; but did not become perpetual 
till they were ratified by the consent of the 
people. 


J. The Principle of Democracy 

There is no great share of probity neces¬ 
sary to support a monarchical or despotic 
government. The force of laws in one, and 
the prince’s arm in the other, are sufficient 
to direct end maintain the whole. But in 
a popular state, one spring more is neces¬ 
sary, namely, virtue. 

What I have here advanced, is confirmed 
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by the unanimous testimony of historians, 
and is extremely agreeable to the nature of 
things. For it is clear that in a monarchy, 
where he who commands the execution of 
the laws, generally thinks himself above 
thenl, there is less need of virtue than in a 
popular government, where the person en¬ 
trusted with the execution of the laws, is 
sensible of his being subject to their direc¬ 
tion. 

Clear it is also, that a monarch, who, 
through bad advice or indolence, ceases to 
enforce the execution of the laws, may 
easily repair the evil; he has only to follow 
other advice; or to shake off this indolence. 
But when, in a popular government, there 
is a suspension of the laws, as this can pro¬ 
ceed only from the corruption of the re¬ 
public, the state is certainly undone. 

A very droll spectacle it was in the fast 
century to behold the impotent efforts of 
the English towards the establishment of 
democracy. As they who had a share in the 
direction of public affairs were void of vir¬ 
tue; as their ambition was inflamed by the 
success of the most daring of their mem¬ 
bers; as the prevailing parties were succes¬ 
sively animated by the spirit of faction, 
the government was continually changing: 
the people, amazed at so many revolutions, 
in vain attempted to erect a commonwealth. 

At length, when the country had under¬ 
gone the most violent shocks, they were 
obliged to have recourse to the very gov¬ 
ernment which they had so wantonly pro¬ 
scribed. 

When Sylla thought of restoring Rome 
to her liberty, this unhappy city was inca¬ 
pable of that blessing. She had only the 
feeble remains of virtue, which Were continu¬ 
ally diminishing: instead of being roused 
out of her lethargy, by Caesar, Tiberius, 
Caius Claudius, Nero, Domitian, she riv¬ 
eted every day her chains; if she struck 
some blows, her aim was at the tyrant, but 
not at the usurpation. 

The politic Greeks, who lived under a 
popular government, knew no other sup¬ 
port than virtue. The modem inhabitants of 
that country arc entirely taken up with 


manufacture, commerce, finances, opulence, 
and luxury. 

When virtue is banished, ambition in¬ 
vades the minds of those who are disposed 
to receive it, and avarice possesses the 
whole community. The objects of their de¬ 
sires are changed; what they were fond of 
before, is become indifferent; they were 
free, while under the restraint of laws, but 
they would fain now be free to act against 
law; and as each citizen is like a slave who 
has run away from his master, what was a 
maxim of equity, he calls rigour; what was 
a rule of action, he styles constraint; and 
to precaution, he gives the name of fear. 
Frugality, and not the thirst of gain, now 
passes for avarice. Formerly the wealth of 
individuals constituted the public treasure; 
but now this is become the patrimony of 
private persons. The members of the com¬ 
monwealth riot on the public spoils, and its 
strength is only the power of a few, and the 
licentiousness of many. 

Athens was possessed of the same num¬ 
ber of forces, when she triumphed so glori¬ 
ously, and when with so much infamy she 
was enslaved. She had twenty thousand cit¬ 
izens, when she defended the Greeks against 
the Persians, when she contended for em¬ 
pire with Sparta, and invaded Sicily. She 
had twenty thousand when Demetrius Pha- 
lereus numbered them, as slaves are told 
by the head in a market-place. When Philip 
attempted to lord it over Greece, and ap¬ 
peared at the gates of Athens, she had even 
then lost nothing but time. We may see in 
Demosthenes how difficult it was to awake 
her: she'dreaded Philip, not as the enemy of 
her liberty, but of her pleasures. This fa¬ 
mous city, which had withstood so many 
defeats, and after having been so often 
destroyed, had as often risen out of her 
ashes, was overthrown of Chaeronea, and 
at one blow deprived of all hopes of re¬ 
source. What does it avail her, that Philip 
sends back her prisoners, if he does not 
return her men? It was ever after as easy 
to triumph over the Athenian forces, as it 
had been difficult to subdue her virtue. 

How was it possible for Carthage to 
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maintain her ground? When Hannibal, upon 
his being made prstor, endeavoured to 
hinder the magistrates from plundering the 
republic, did not they complain of him to 
the Romans? Wretches, who would fain be 
citizens without a city, and beholden for 
their riches to their very destroyers! Rome 
soon insisted upon having three hundred of 
their principal citizens as hostages; she 
obliged them next to surrender their arms 
and ships; and then she declared war. From 
the desperate efforts of thi.s defenceless 
city, one may judge of what she might have 
performed in her full vigour, and assisted 
by virtue. 


4. The Principle of Despotic 
Government 

As virtue is necessary in a republic, and 
ill a monarchy honour, so fear is necessary 
in a despotic government: with regard to 
virtue, there is no occasion for it, and hon¬ 
our would be extremely dangerous. 

Here the immense power of the prince is 
devolved entirely upon those whom he is 
pleased to intrust with the administration. 
Persons capable of setting a value upon 
themselves, would be likely to create dis¬ 
turbances. Fear must therefore depress 
their spirits, and extinguish even the least 
sense of ambition. 

A moderate government may, whenever 
it pleases, and without the least danger, re¬ 
lax its springs. It supports itself by the laws, 
and by its own internal strength. But when 
a despotic prince ceases one single moment 
to lift up his arm, when he cannot instantly 
demolish those whom he has entrusted with 
the first employments, all is over: for as 
fear, the spring of this government, no 
longer subsists, the people are left without 
a protector. 

It is probably in this sense the Cadis 
maintained that the Grand Seignior was not 
obliged to keep his word or oath, when he 
limited thereby his authority. 

k is necessary that the people should 


be judged by laws, and the great men by 
the caprice of the prince, that the lives of the 
lowest subjects should be safe, and the 
bashaw’s head ever in danger. We cannot 
mention these monstrous governments with¬ 
out horror. The Sophi of Persia, dethroned 
in our days by Mahomet, the son of Miri- 
veis, saw the constitution subverted before 
this revolution, because he had been too 
sparing of blood. 

History informs us, that the horrid cruel¬ 
ties of Domitian struck such a terror into 
the governors, that the people recovered 
themselves a little under his reign. Thus a 
torrent overflows one side or a country, and 
on the other leaves fields untouched, where 
the eye is refreshed by the prospect of fine 
meadows. 


5. Corruption of the Principles of 
Democracy 

The principle of democracy is corrupted 
not only when the spirit of equality is ex¬ 
tinct, but likewise when they fall into a spirit 
of extreme equality, and w'hen each citizen 
would fain be upon a level with those whom 
he has chosen to command him. Then the 
people, incapable of bearing the very power 
they have delegated, want to manage every 
thing themselves, to debate for the senate, 
to execute for the magistrate, and to decide 
for the judges. 

When this is the case, virtue can no longer 
subsist in the republic. The people are de¬ 
sirous of exerci.sing the functions of the 
magistrates, who cease to be revered. The 
deliberations of the senate are slighted; all 
respect is then laid aside for the senators, 
and consequently for old age. If there is 
no more respect for old age, there will be 
none presently for parents; deference to 
husbands will be likewise thrown off, and 
submission to masters. This licentiousness 
will soon become general; and the trouble 
of command be as fatiguing as that of obedi¬ 
ence. Wives, children, slaves will shake off 
all subjection. No longer will there be any 
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such things as manners, order or virtue. 

We find in Xenophon’s banquet a very 
lively description of a republic in which the 
people abused their equality. Each guest 
gives in his turn the reason why he is sat¬ 
isfied. “Content I am,” says Chamides, “be¬ 
cause of my poverty. When I was rich, I 
was obliged to pay my court to informers, 
knowing 1 was more liable to be hurt by 
them, than capable of doing them harm. 
The republic constantly demanded some 
new tax of me; and I could not decline pay¬ 
ing. Since I am grown poor, I have acquired 
authority; nobody threatens me; I rather 
threaten others. I can go or stay where I 
please. The rich already rise from their 
seats and give me the way. I am a king, I 
was before a slave; I paid taxes to the re¬ 
public, now it maintains me; lam no longer 
afraid of losing, but I hope to acquire.” 

The people fall into this misfortune, when 
those in whom they confide, desirous of con¬ 
cealing their own corruption, endeavour to 
corrupt them. To disguise their own ambi¬ 
tion, they speak to them only of the gran¬ 
deur of the state; to conceal their own 
avarice, they incessantly flatter theirs. 

The corruption will increase among the 
corrupters, and likewise among those who 
are already corrupted. The people will di¬ 
vide the public money among themselves, 
and having added the administration of af¬ 
fairs to their indolence, will be for blending 
their poverty with the amusements of lux¬ 
ury. But with their indolence and luxury, 
nothing but the public treasure will be able 
to satisfy their demands. 

We must not be surprised to see their 
suffrages given for money. It is impossible 
to make great largesses to the people with¬ 
out great extortion: and to compass this, 
the state must be subverted The greater 
the advantages they seem to derive from 
their liberty, the nearer they approach to¬ 
wards the critical moment of losing it. 
Petty tyrants arise, who have all the vices 
of a single tyrant. The small remains of 
liberty soon become unsupportable; a single 
tyrant starts up, and the people arc stripped 


of every- thing, even of the profits of their 
corruption. 

Democracy has, therefore, two excesses 
to avoid; the spirit of inequality, which 
leads to aristocracy or monarchy; and the 
spirit of extreme equality, which leads to 
despotic power, as the latter is completed 
by conquest. 

True it is, that those who corrupted the 
Greek republics, did not always become ty¬ 
rants. This was because they had a greater 
passion for eloquence than for the militai’y 
art. Besides there reigned r\n implacable 
hatred in the breasts of the Greeks against 
those who subverted a republican govern¬ 
ment; and for this reason anarchy degen¬ 
erated into annihilation, instead of being 
changed into tyranny. 

But Syracuse being situated in the midst 
of a great number of petty states, whose 
government had been changed from oli¬ 
garchy to tyranny; and being governed by 
a senate scarce ever mentioned in history, 
underwent such miseries as are the conse¬ 
quence of a more than ordinary corruption. 
This city, ever a prey to licentiousness or 
oppression, equally labouring under the 
sudden and alternate succession of liberty 
and servitude, and notwithstanding her ex¬ 
ternal strength, constantly determined to a 
revolution by the least foreign power: This 
city, I say, had in her bosom an immense 
multitude of people, whose fate it was to 
have always this cruel alternative, either of 
choosing a tyrant to govern them, or of act¬ 
ing the tyrant themselves. 


6. The Confederate Republic 

If a republic be small, it is destroyed by 
a foreign force; if it be large, it is ruined 
by an internal imperfection. 

To this twofold inconveniency Democra¬ 
cies and Aristocracies are equally liable, 
whether they be good or bad. The evil is in 
the very thing itself, and no form can re¬ 
dress it 
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It is, therefore, very probable that man¬ 
kind would have been, at length, obliged to 
live constantly under the government of a 
single person, had they not contrived a kind 
of constitution that has all the internal ad¬ 
vantages of a republican, together with the 
external force of a monarchical, govern¬ 
ment. I mean a confederate republic. 

This form of government is i conven¬ 
tion by which several petty states agree to 
become members of a larger one, which 
they intend to establish. It is a kind of as¬ 
semblage of societies, that constitute a new 
one, capable of increasing by means of 
farther associations, till they arrive to such 
a degree of power, as to be able to provide 
for the security of the whole body. 

It was these associations that so long 
contributed to the prosperity of Greece. By 
these the Romans attacked the whole globe, 
and by these alone the whole globe with¬ 
stood them; for when Rome was arrived 
to her highest pitch of grandeur, it was 
the associations beyond the Danube and the 
Rhine, associations formed by the terror 
of her arms, that enabled the Barbarians to 
resist her. 

From hence it proceeds that Holland, 
Germany, and the Swiss Cantons, are con¬ 
sidered in Europe as perpetual republics. 

The associations of cities were formerly 
more necessary than in our times. A weak, 
defenceless town was exp>osed to greater 
danger. By conquest it was deprived not 
only of the executive and legislative power, 
as at present, but moreover of all human 
property. 

A republic of this kind, able to withstand 
an external force, may support itself with¬ 
out any internal corruption; the form of 
this society prevents ail manner of incon¬ 
veniences. 

If a single member should attempt to 
usurp the supreme power, he could not be 
supposed to have an equal authority and 
credit in all the confederate states. Were 
he to have too great an influence over one, 
this would alarm the rest; were he to sub¬ 
due a part, that which would still remain 


free, might oppose him with forces inde¬ 
pendent of those which he had usurped, and 
overpower him before he could be settled 
in his usurpation. 

Should a popular insurrection happen in 
one of the confederate states, the others are 
able to quell it. Should abuses creep into 
one part, they are reformed by those that 
remain sound. The state may be destroyed 
on one side, and not on the other; the con¬ 
federacy may be dissolved, and the con¬ 
federates preserve their sovereignty. 

As this government is comp>osed of petty 
republics, it enjoys the internal happiness 
of each; and with regard to its external 
situation, by means of the association, it 
possesses all the advantages of large mon¬ 
archies. 


7. Meaning of Liberty 

There is no word that admits of more 
various significations, and has made more 
different impressions on the human mind, 
than that of Liberty. Some have taken it 
for a facility of deposing a person on whom 
they had conferred a tyrannical authority; 
others for the power of choosing a superior 
whom they are obliged to obey; others for 
the right of bearing arms, and of being 
thereby enabled to use violence; others, in 
fine, for the privilege of being governed by 
a native of their own country, or by their 
own laws. A certain nation for a long time 
thought liberty consisted in the privilege of 
wearing a long beard. Some have annexed 
this name to one form of government ex¬ 
clusive of others; those who had a republi¬ 
can taste, applied it to this species of policy; 
those who liked a monarchical state, gave 
it to monarchy. Thus they have all applied 
the name of liberty to the government most 
suitable to their own customs and inclina¬ 
tions; and as in republics the people have 
not so constant and so present a view of the 
causes of their misery, and as the magis¬ 
trates seem to act only in conformity to the 
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laws, hence liberty is generally said to re¬ 
side in republics, and to be banished from 
monarchies. In fine, as in democracies the 
people seem to act almost as they please; 
this sort of government has been deemed 
the most free; and the power of the peo¬ 
ple has been confounded with their lib¬ 
erty. 

It is true that in democracies the peo¬ 
ple seem to act as they please; but political 
liberty does not consist in an unlimited 
freedom. In governments, that is, in socie¬ 
ties directed by laws, liberty can consist 
only in the power of doing what we ought 
to will, and in not being constrained to 
do what vfc ought not to will. 

We must have continually present to our 
minds the difference between independence 
and liberty. Liberty is a right of doing what¬ 
ever the laws permit; and if a citizen could 
do what they forbid, he would be no longer 
possessed of liberty, because all his fellow- 
citizens would have the same power. 

Democratic and aristocratic states are 
not in their own nature free. Political lib¬ 
erty is to be found only in moderate gov¬ 
ernments; and even in these, it is not al¬ 
ways found. It is there only when there is 
no abuse of power; but constant experience 
shows us, that every man invested with 
power is apt to abuse it, and to carry his 
authority as far as it will go. Is it not 
strange, though trut-, to say, that virtue it¬ 
self has need of limits? 

To prevent this abuse, it is necessary 
from the very nature of things, power 
should be a check to power. A government 
may be so constituted as no man shall be 
compelled to do things to which the law 
does not oblige him, nor forced to abstain 
from things which the law permits. 


8. The Constitution of England 

In every government there are three 
sorts of power: the legislative; the execu¬ 
tive, in respect to things dependent on the 
law of nations; and the executive, in re¬ 


gard to matters that depend on the civil 
law. 

By virtue of the first, the prince or mag¬ 
istrate enacts temporary or perpetual laws, 
and amends or abrogates those that have 
been already enacted. By the second, he 
makes peace or war, sends or receives em¬ 
bassies, establishes the public security, and 
provides against invasions. By the third, he 
punishes criminals, or determines the dis¬ 
putes that arise between individuals. The 
latter we shall call the judiciary power, 
and the other simply the executive power 
of the state. 

The political liberty of the subject is a 
tranquillity of mind arising from the opin¬ 
ion each person has of his safety. In order 
to have this liberty, it is requisite the gov¬ 
ernment be so constituted as one man needs 
not be afraid of another. 

When the legislative and executive pow¬ 
ers are united in the same person, or in the 
same body of magistrates, there can be no 
liberty; because apprehensions may arise, 
lest the same monarch or senate should 
enact tyrannical laws, to execute them in a 
tyrannical manner. 

Again there is no liberty, if the judiciary 
power be not separated from the legisla¬ 
tive and executive. Were it joined with the 
legislative, the life and liberty of the sub¬ 
ject would be exposed to arbitrary control; 
for the judge would be then the legislator. 
Were it joined to the executive power, the 
judge might behave with violence and op¬ 
pression. 

There would be an end of everything, 
were the same man, or the same body, 
whether of the nobles or of the people, to 
exercise those three powers, that of enact¬ 
ing laws, that of executing the public reso¬ 
lutions, and of trying the causes of indi¬ 
viduals. 

Most kingdoms in Europe enjoy a mod¬ 
erate government, because the prince who 
is invested with the two first powers, leaves 
the third to his subjects. In Turkey, where 
these three powers are united in the Sulr 
tan’s person, the subjects groan under the 
most dreadful oppression. 
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P. The Crime oj High Treason in 
Republics 

As soon as a republic has compassed the 
destruction of those who wanted to subvert 
it, there should be an end of terrors, punish- 
ments, and even of rewards. 

Great punishments, and consequently 
great changes, cannot take place without 
investing some citizens with an exorbitant 
power. It is, therefore, more advisable in 
this case to exceed in lenity, than in sever¬ 
ity; to banish but few, rather than many; 
and to leave them their estates, instead of 
making a vast number of confiscations. Un¬ 
der pretence of avenging the republic’s 
cause, the avengers would establish tyranny. 
The business is not to destroy the rebel but 
the rebellion. They ought to return as quick 
as possible into the usual track of govern¬ 
ment, in which every one is protected by 
the laws, and no one injured. 

The Greeks set no bounds to the ven¬ 
geance they took of tyrants, or of those they 
suspected of tyranny; they put their chil¬ 
dren to death, nay sometimes five of their 
nearest relations; and they proscribed an 
infinite number of families. By such means 
their republics suffered the most violent 
shocks: exiles, or the return of the exiled, 
were always epochs that indicated a change 
of the constitution. 

The Romans had more sense. When Cas¬ 
sius was put to death for having aimed at 
tyranny, the question was proposed whether 
his children should undergo the same fate: 
but they were preserved. ‘They,” says Di¬ 
onysius Halicarnassus, “who wanted to 
change this law at the end of the Marsian 
and civil wars, and to exclude from public- 
offices the children of those who had been 
proscribed by Sylla, are very much to 
blame.’’ 


20. Religion and Forms of State 

When a religion is introduced and fixed 
in a state, it is commonly such as is most 


suitable to the plan of government there 
established; for those who receive it, and 
those who are the cause of its being re¬ 
ceived, have scarcely any other idea of pol¬ 
icy, than that of the state in which they 
WTre born. 

When the Christian religion, two centuries 
ago, became unhappily divided into Cath¬ 
olic and Protestant, the people of the north 
embraced the Protestant, and those of the 
south adhered still to the Catholic. 

The reason is plain: the people of the 
north have, and will for ever have, a spirit 
of liberty and independence, which the 
people of the south have not; and therefore, 
a religion which has no visible head, is more 
agreeable to the independency of the cli¬ 
mate, than that which has one. 

In the countries themselves, where the 
Protestant religion became established, the 
revolutions were made pursuant to the sev¬ 
eral plans of political government. Luther 
having great princes on his side, would never 
have been able to make them relish an 
ecclesiastical authority that had no ex¬ 
terior pre-eminence; while Calvin, having to 
do with people who lived under republican 
governments, or with obscure citizens in 
monarchies, might very well avoid estab¬ 
lishing dignities and preferments. 

Each of these two religions was believed 
to be the most perfect; the Calvinist judg¬ 
ing his most conformable to what Christ 
had said, and the Lutheran to what the 
Apostles had practised. 


22. Religious Toleration 

We are here politicians, and not divines; 
but the divines themselves must allow that 
there is a great difference between toler¬ 
ating and approving a religion. 

When the legislator has believed it a duty 
to permit the exercise of many religions, it 
is necessary that he should enforce also a 
toleration amongst these religions them¬ 
selves. It is a principle that every religion 
which is persecuted, becomes itself perse- 
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cuting: for as soon as by some accidental 
turn it arises from persecution, it attacks 
the religion which persecuted it; not as a 
religion, but as a tyranny. 

It is necessar>', then, that the laws re¬ 
quire from the se\'eral religions, not only 


that they shall not embroil the state, but 
that they shall not raise disturbances 
amongst themselves. A citizen docs not ful¬ 
fil the laws by not disturbing the govern¬ 
ment; it is requisite that he should not 
trouble any citizen whomsoever. 



CHAPTER 
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T he French Revolution is the dominating event of the eighteenth century, 
and its impetus is far from being spent even today. Its intellectual prepara¬ 
tion ran through three generations, and all significant issues were subjected to 
critical inquiry and examination. The impact of the debate was intensified by its 
being carried on in human rather than in national terms, and the universal recog¬ 
nition of France’s intellectual leadership in the Age of Reason was a source of 
her ultimate political leadership, because progressive and democratic forces 
throughout the world identified themselves with the cause of French freedom. 

If the Age of Reason ended, politically, in the Age of Revolution, the fault 
was not that of philosophers and publicists but of the traditional forces that, 
by stubbornly resisting mild reform, made radical revolution inevitable. Voltaire 
and Montesquieu were liberal conservatives of the upper classes, and their 
purpose was to prevent revolution rather than to promote it; and social revolu¬ 
tion was furthest from their thoughts. The England they adored was dominated 
by a wealthy and vigorous aristocracy. The suffrage was confined to a small num¬ 
ber of persons, and Parliament represented primarily the interests of the land¬ 
owning classes. The political recognition of the English middle classes came in 
1832, a century after Voltaire and Montesquieu had visited England, and the 
acceptance of popular democracy occurred even later. 

The whole eighteenth century in France was a race between time and dis¬ 
aster. During the first half of the century, criticism of existing institutions was 
directed more openly against the church than against the state, although once 
the principle of ecclesiastical authority was undermined, the issue of political 
authority was bound to be raised. The social centers of the era were the elegant 
Parisian salons, in .which the sparkling wdt of the philosopkes mingled with the 
charm of beautiful women and the skeptical nonchalance of leisurely aristocrats. 
The people were still inarticulate; Voltaire spoke of them as la canaille, and not 
a few of the early leaders of the Enlightenment felt the same sentiment toward 
the masses, whom they met only as untutored servants, workers, or peasants. 
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Voltaire was little interested in forms of government; a benevolent despot, 
enlightened enough to protect intellectual liberty and personal property, would 
have suited his taste best, as he was more interested in the monarch’s enlighten¬ 
ment than in his autocratic government. He would rather, he said, "obey a fine 
lion, much stronger than himself, than two hundred rats' of his own species.” 
Though completely unaware of the existence of the social question as a chief 
driving force of revolution, Voltaire nevertheless opened the way for change by 
his ruthless and ridiculing attacks on intellectual obscurantism and inequality 
before the law. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, political criticism and philo¬ 
sophical expression became more daring and outspoken. The monument to that 
era is the pMcyclopidk (1751-1772), edited by Diderot and containing contribu¬ 
tions from the leading men of the time, d’Alembert, Holbach, Helvetius, Turgot, 
Haller, Morellet, Quesnay, and, at the beginning, also from Voltaire and Montes¬ 
quieu. The Encyclopedic was originally designed to be mainly a translation of 
Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, published in London in 1727, but Diderot desired to 
produce a work of more original and ambitious scope. The Encyclopidie was 
the first large-scale synthesis of all knowledge, and it represented—more than 
any other encyclopedia before or after—a whole temper and philosophical out¬ 
look. 

The encyclopidistes belonged to varied schools of thought in science, phi¬ 
losophy, theology, and the arts, yet a collective intellectual denohiinator soon 
emerged: naturalism and empiricism in philosophy, deism or agnosticism in 
theology, utilitarianism in social institutions, constitutionalism in government, 
and support for industry and commerce in economics. The faith of the encyclo- 
pSdistes was humanitarian, rationalist, and scientific: they believed that nature 
and society are governed, not by an incomprehensible and arbitrary fate or 
divine providence, but by an intelligible rational order, and that man’s increase 
of knowledge is the best guide to his happiness and progress. 

Despite its novel ideas and emphases, the rational outlook of the Enlighten¬ 
ment was traditional—and the tradition that had sprung from Greece was even 
older than the rivaling dogmas of church and religion. The historical achievement 
of the Enlightenment consisted not so much in having discovered the possibilities 
of reason but in having converted such a large part of the ruling classes of the 
time to its tenets. There was room for feeling and emotion in this age of ration¬ 
alism, but they were subordinated to the primacy of reason and stylized in form 
and expression. The first to attack, not this or that idea or philosophy, but the 
very foundations of traditional civilization, had to be someone who was not a 
part of it: Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778). 

Before Rousseau appeared on the literary scene in Europe, critics of the 
existing order had slowly been widening their orbit of interest to include the 
people in their plans of reform. But “the people” meant primarily the discrimi¬ 
nated Third Estate of prosperous and respectable merchants, lawyers, and in¬ 
tellectuals. Rousseau is the first modern writer on politics who was of the people: 
the submerged, inarticulate masses of the petUe bourgeoisie, the poor artisans 
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and workingmen, the small peasants, the restless and rootless, the diclassis, for 
whom there was no room, and no hope, in the existing order of things. 

Rousseau was born of a poor family in Geneva, his French ancestors having 
migrated there as religious refugees in the sixteenth century. Rousseau s mother 
died a few days after his birth, and his father, an impecunious watchmaker and 
more enthusiastic dancing master, was unable to raise Jean Jacques in any co¬ 
herent fashion. From the age of twelve Rousseau was apprenticed to various 
masters, but he failed to establish himself in any art or trade. At sixteen he ran 
away from Geneva, and for the remainder of his life could claim no permanent 
abode anywhere. 

Voltaire and Montesquieu had traveled through Europe in grand style ; 
Rousseau saw much of the Continent through the eyes of a penniless, and at 
times hunted, vagabond, who did not always know where his next meal would 
come from and where he would sleep. Poverty made him commit minor thefts 
and larcenies, change his religion for temporary material advantage, and accept 
charity from people he detested. He was valet to an Italian aristocrat, secretary 
to a French diplomat, and a music teacher (with but few pupils); he often sur¬ 
vived by dint of his own ingenuity and the charity of others, particularly women, 
who played a large part in his life from his early youth. He never ceased to at¬ 
tract women and to be attracted by them, and he never forgot that they had 
treated him kindly and recognized his worth long before men began to pay any 
attention to him. 

In 1744 Rousseau went to Paris, having visited it first in 1742. He tried his 
hand at various schemes, the theater, opera, music, poetry, without making much 
of a success at anything. Yet his personality opened for him the doors of the 
best salons in Paris, where he met leading Encyclopedists as well as influential 
women, with several of whom he maintained close ties of friendship. But he 
never became, nor did he wish to become, a part of the fashionable set of Paris. 
He had love affairs with society women, but of all his associations with women 
the one that lasted longest was with Therese Levasseur, a servant girl who 
worked in Rousseau^s small hotel in Paris. As he said later in his Confessions: 
*'At first I sought to give myself amusement, but I saw I had gone further and 
had given myself a companion.*^ 

Though enjoying, out of vanity, the company of the rich and powerful, he 
resented being admitted to the -exalted society as a matter of personal privilege, 
and he never shed his plebeian, Puritanical background of a low middle-class 
family in Geneva. His complex feelings of pleasure and resentment regarding 
his social standing made it difficult for him to establish lasting human relations, 
except with Therese Levasseur, with whom he lived from his early days in Paris 
to the end of his life. 

In 1749 the Academy of Dijon announced a prize for the best essay on the 
question: ‘‘Has the progress of sciences and arts contributed to corrupt or purify 
morality?*’ In his Conifessions Rousseau later describes his immediate reaction: 
‘‘Instantly I saw another universe, and I became another man:” He set to work 
feverishly on the essay and submitted it to the Academy. In 1750 the Academy 
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rewarded it the first prize, and it was published in 1751 under the title A Dis¬ 
course on the Moral Effects of the Arts and Sciences. 

Rousseau's thesis was the exact opposite of what was conventionally thought 
at that time, and he was bold enough to extol natural man at the expense of so- 
called civilized man, for “our minds have been corrupted in proportion as the 
arts and sciences have improved." The much vaunted politeness, the glory of 
civilized refinement, is for Rousseau but a “uniform and perfidious veil" under 
which he sees “jealousy, suspicion, fear, coldness, reserve, hate, and fraud." 

In surveying history in support of his cult of natural simplicity, Rousseau 
is full of enthusiasm for Sparta, a “republic of demi-gods rather than of men," 
famous for the happy ignorance of its inhabitants, “eternal proof of the vanity 
of science.” By contrast, he denigrates Athens, the center of vice, doomed to 
pierish because of its elegance, luxury, wealth, art, and science; “From Athens 
we derive those astonishing performances which will serve as models to every 
corrupt age." 

Rous.seau sees a direct causal relation between luxury, constantly expand¬ 
ing needs, and the rise of art and science, after which true courage flags and the 
virtues disappear. Roman history, Rousseau holds, supports this view: as long 
as Rome was poor and simple she was able to command respect and conquer 
an empire; after having developed luxury and engulfed the riches of the universe, 
Rome “fell a prey to peoples who knew not even what riches were." Rousseau 
inveighs against orators and philosophers as guides to superficiality and p>erver- 
sion. Philosophers consecrate themselves to the destruction of “all that men 
hold sacred," and Rousseau calls them “charlatans" who sow confusion among 
men and undermine their simple ideas of patriotism and religion. 

Anticipating his own later views on education in Emile (1762), Rousseau 
writes in his first Discourse that traditional education is too vocational and too 
highly specialized, that children remain ignorant of their own language while 
being taught other languages not spoken anywhere, and that the moral virtues 
are neglected: “But magnanimity, equity, temperance, humanity and courage 
will be words of which they know not the meaning." Finally, Rousseau makes 
the charge that is as timely today as in 1749: “We have physicists, geometricians, 
chemists, astronomers, poets, musicians, and painters in plenty; but we have no 
longer a citizen among us." 

In 1753 Rousseau competed again in a contest of the Academy of Dijon; 
the subject was “What is the origin of inequality among men, and is it authorized 
by natural law?" His first Discourse had brought him immediate fame and 
sensational success. In writing his Discourse on the Origin of Inequality (1755), 
Rousseau felt he no longer needed to shock and captivate his audience by para¬ 
doxes and one-sided arguments, and he composed a much more systematic essay, 
one of the most influential in the history of democratic and socialist thought. 
He did not win this time, but the second Discourse is more important than the 
first, particularly in relation to the development of Rousseau's political ideas. 

Rousseau distinguishes two kinds of inequality. The first is natural and 
consists in differences of age, health, bodily strength, and the qualities of mind 
and soul. The second is moral or political inequality, which owes its existence to 
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social institutions and consists in privileges of wealth, honor, and power. Rous¬ 
seau finds that natural inequalities are not substantial, that the problem of in¬ 
equality arises with the formation of society. Nature destined man to live a 
healthy, simple life and to satisfy his essential needs (“food, a female, and 
sleep'^. By contrast, man in society, or civilized man, has developed varied and 
unhealthful habits of eating and sleeping, and his mental and physical exhaus¬ 
tion is the result of the pains, anxieties, and torments of civilized living. Civiliza¬ 
tion is thus a hopeless race to discover remedies for the evils it produces. The man 
of nature knows less medicine than civilized man, but the latter brings upon him¬ 
self more diseases than medicine can cure. Reflection is contrary to nature, and 
a thinking man, Rousseau says, is “a depraved animal.** 

This motif ran through the first Discourse on the Arts and Sciences, and 
Rousseau now announces the idea—so contrary to the commonplaces of his time 
—that human understanding is not the sole domain of reason but is “greatly 
indebted to passions.*’ In the state of nature, man was guided by two sentiments: 
self-interest and pity, and having no moral obligations with others, he could not 
be “good or bad, virtuous or vicious.” Rousseau specifically rejects Hobbes* 
view of the state of nature in which man, not knowing goodness, must therefore 
be wicked, and he asserts that man’s sens^ of compassion is the original senti¬ 
ment from which all later virtues flow. Reason and thinking come afterward and 
isolate man from his fellows, whereas compassion unites him with others. Un¬ 
civilized man is always “foolishly ready to obey the first promptings of hu¬ 
manity. It is the populace that flocks together at riots and street-brawls, while 
the wise man prudently makes off. It is the mob and the market-women who 
part the combatants, and hinder gentle-folks from cutting one another’s throats.” 

Turning to the origin of inequality in society, Rousseau starts out with a 
passage that has a distinctly socialist and revolutionary flavor: “The first man 
who, having enclosed a piece of ground, bethought himself of saying This is 
mine, and found people simple enough to believe him, was the real founder of 
civil society.” The natural voice of compassion was stilleji by the usurpations 
of the rich and the robberies of the poor, and the newborn society thus led to a 
“horrible state of war.” The rich then devised a plan by which they could better 
enjoy their power and possession without the threat of constant war. 

The first step was easy, to obtain agreement among the rich themselves to 
set up a system of law and government for the maintenance of peace. The second 
step, “the profoundest plan that ever entered the mind of man,” was to employ 
the forces of the poor for the creation of government, under which all would be 
protected and their possessions safeguarded: “Such was, or may well have been, 
the origin of society and law, which bound new fetters on the poor, and gave new 
powers to the rich; which irretrievably destroyed natural liberty, eternally fixed 
the law of property and inequality, converted clever usurpation into unalterable 
right, and, for the advantage of a few ambitious individuals, subjected all man¬ 
kind to'perpetual labor, slavery and wretchedness.” 

In the long run, however, Rousseau foresees that from extreme inequality 
of fortunes and conditiohs spring divisions and dissensions that undermine the 
-fibric of society and government. Despotism arises out of these disorders, but 
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despotism is the “last term of inequality." Popular insurrection deposes the 
despot, or even puts him to death: “As he was maintained by foux alone, it fe 
force alone that overthrows him.” This was strong language for the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when revolution was not thought of as y€t and when free 
expression was curbed by both church and state. 

The concluding words of the Discourse on the Origin of Inequolity made 
it plain that Rousseau was not referring to hypothetical states of nature or so¬ 
ciety but to the injustices of contemporary France, “since it is plainly contrary 
to the laws of nature, however defined, that children should command old men, 
fools wise men, and that the privileged few should gorge themselves with super¬ 
fluities, while the starving multitude are in want of the bare necessities of life.' 

At the time of uttering this ringing challenge, Rousseau did not earn enough 
to rent a house, much less own one, or to provide enough of the bare necessities 
for himself and the woman who shared his existence. During most of his life 
Rousseau lived in houses and cottages that his friends gave him rent-free, and 
Therese Levasseur received more gifts (often rather unashamedly soliciting them 
from friends) than proud and sensitive Jean Jacques would have cared to know. 
While he was not of the “starving multitude," he was close enough to its worries, 
its tragedies and petty cares, to know how poverty could deprave and degrade 
men and women who were originally good. 

In 1755 Rousseau published the Discourse on Political Economy in Diderot's 
Encyclopidie, Rousseau's regular assignments for the Encyclopidie covered 
music, and the Discourse on Political Economy is less remarkable for its eco¬ 
nomic observations than for the fact that it is his first constructive approach to 
a theory of the state, whereas the first two Discourses had been mainly critical. 
The Discourse on Political Economy is important in the development of Rous¬ 
seau’s political ideas, inasmuch as it contains the first statement of the concept 
of the General Will, his most original contribution to political philosophy. Thus, 
when Rousseau published his most famous work, The Social Contract, in 1762, 
its chief ideas were not the result of a sudden inspiration; they had matured in 
him over the years and had been partially expressed in his three Discourses, 

The main concern of The Social Contract is the central issue of all political 
speculation: political obligation, “The problem,” Rousseau says, “is to find a 
form of association which will defend and protect with the whole common force 
the p>erson and goods of each associate, and in which each, while uniting himself 
with all, may still ob^y himself alone, and remain as free as before.” In the very 
beginning of the book, Rousseau puts the same question in a more dramatic 
form: “Man is born free; and everywhere he is in chains.” 

Like his predecessors, Rousseau uses the conceptions of the state of nature 
and the social contract that puts an end to it. Rousseau’s conception of man’s 
life in the state of nature is not quite so gloomy as that of Hobbes, nor as opti¬ 
mistic as that of Locke. Each man pursues his self-interest in the state of nature 
until he discovers that his power to preserve himself individually against the 
threats and hindrances of others is not strong enough. The purpose of the social 
contract is thus to combine security, which comes from collective association, 
with liberty, which the individual had before the making of the contract. But 
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the social contract consists in “the-total alienation of each associate, together 
with all bis rights, to the whole communi^.” . 

The total surrender of the individual to the sovereign community is com¬ 
pletely contrary to Locke and recalls Hobbes’ view of the social contract, in 
which the individual also surrenders himself completely to the sovereign. But 
whereas Hobbes’ subject is completely submissive to his sovereign, Rousseau 
rejects this kind of social peace without liberty: “Tranquillity is also found 
in dungeons; but is that enough to make them desirable places to live in?” To 
renounce liberty, Rousseau says, is to renounce being a man, for there can be 
no obligation t^t is not, to some extent at least, mutual. In Rousseau’s social 
contract man does not surrender completely to a sovereign ruler, but each man 
gives himself to all, and therefore gives himself to nobody in particular; “As 
there is no associate over whom he does not acquire the same right as he yields 
others over himself, he gains an equivalent for everything he loses, and an in¬ 
crease of force for the preservation of what he has.” 

Rousseau shows in The Social Contract a much greater appreciation of civil 
society, as compared with the state of nature, than he showed in his earlier 
writings. In the state of nature, Rousseau now says, man is guided by instinct 
only, whereas in society he is inspired by justice and morality. Man loses through 
the social contract his natural liberty and an unlimited right to everything he 
can lay his hands on, but be gains civil liberty and property rights in all he 
possesses. The liberty of the state of nature is no true liberty, because it is 
merely enslavement to uncontrolled appetUes. By contrast, moral liberty, which 
man acquires solely in the civil state, makes him master of himself, because 
“obedience to a law which we prescribe to ourselves is liberty.” 

Rousseau’s conception of sovereignty differs from both Hobbes’ and Locke’s. 
In Hobbes’ the people set up a sovereign and transfer all power to him. 
In Locke’s social contract the people set up a limited government for limited 
purposes, but Locke shuns the conception of sovereignty—^popular or monarchi¬ 
cal—as a symbol of political absolutism. Rousseau’s sovereign is the people, 
constituted as a political community through the social contract. 

Unlike nearly all other major political thinkers, Rousseau considers the 
sovereignty of the people inalienable and indivisible. The people cannot give 
away,'or transfer, to any person or body their ultimate right of self-government, 
of deciding their own destiny. Whereas Hobbes identified the sovereign with the 
ruler who exercises sovereignty, Rousseau draws a sharp distinction between 
sovereignty, which alwa3rs and wholly resides in the people, and government, 
which is but a temporary agent (as in Locke’s conception) of the sovereign 
people. Whereas, in Locke, the people transfer the exercise of their supreme 
authority, legislative, executive, and judicial, to organs of government, Rous¬ 
seau’s concept of inalienable and indivisible sovereignty does not permit the 
people to transfer their legislative function, the supreme authority in the state. 
As to the executive and judicial functions, Rousseau realizes that they have to- 
be exercised by special organs of government, but they are completely subordi¬ 
nated to the sovereign people, and there is no hint or suggestion of separation, 
w balance, of powers. 
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Rousseau’s system of government is unmitigated popular severity, un¬ 
modified by competing or balancing powers; this aspect of Rot^u has always 
strongly appealed to adherents of radical and uncompromwing democracy. Rous¬ 
seau thought that the people of England were mistaken in thinkii^ themselvet 
free; they were actually free only once every few years when electing Mmbers 
of Parliament. Sovereignty lies in the General Will of the people, and will can- 
not be represented. 

In the Discourse on PolHicol Economy Rousseau had already dealt with the 
problem of the General Will, the key conception in his political philosophy. He 
sees the body politic “possessed of a will; and this General Will, which tends 
always to the preservation and welfare of the whole and of every part, and is 
the source of the laws, constitutes for all the members of the state, in their re¬ 
lation to one another and to it, the rule of what is just or unjust.” By introducing 
the concept of the General Will, Rousseau fundamentally alters the mechanistic 
concept of the state as an instrument (shared by both Hobbes and Locke), and 
revives the organic theory of the state, which goes back to Plato and Aristotle. 

Rousseau is keenly aware of the life of groups, which is more than a charter 
or articles of incorporation. The state is not the only group with a General Will; 
particular societies and associations, too, have a General Will in relation to their 
members, though in relation to the state their will is particular, because the 
General Will of the state is the most comprehensive of all, embracing all mem¬ 
bers of the community. 

Rousseau himself admits, before his critics and commentators made the 
discovery, that the distinction between the General Will and particular wills is 
"always very difficult to make.” The General Will is not an empirical fact so 
much as a moral fact, and “it is needful only to act justly, to be certain of follow¬ 
ing the General Will.” By establishing the reign of virtue, all particular wills 
will be brought in conformity with the General Will. The General Will, there¬ 
fore, is not something that can be legislated against the people from the outside, 
but is a moral attitude in the heart of the citizens, and “nothing can take the 
place of morality in the maintenance of government.” 

The character of the General Will is determined by two elements: first, it 
aims at the general good, and, second, it must co^ from all and apply to all. The 
first refers to the object of the will; the second, to its origin. The Will of All must 
therefore not be confused with the General Will: “The latter considers only the 
common interest, while the former takes private interest into account, and is no 
more than a sum of particular wills.” The generality of the will is not so much a 
matter of numbers as of intrinsic quality and goodness. The people always 
will the good, but they do not always understand it, particularly when factions 
make it difficult for ^e independent citizen to pursue the common good. Nor 
can the General Will be represented, because representative assemblies tend to 
develop particular interests of their own, forgetting those of the community. 
Obviously referring to the direct democracies of Swiss city-republics, Rousseau 
glowingly describes how “bands of peasants are seen regulating affairs of state 
under an oak, and always acting wisely,” and he prefers the methods of these 
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“happiest people in the world” to the ingenious methods of party government 
through representation, as practiced in other nations. 

Rousseau recognizes that in direct popular government unanimity is, in 
practice, impossible, and that the vote of the majority binds the minority. The 
question of how the minority can be free and yet be bound to obey the majority 
is rejected by Rousseau as wrongly put: when a citizen objects to a proposed law 
in the popular assembly and finds himself in a minority, he does not thereby lose 
his freedom, for his minority vote merely proves that he did not recognize the 
General Will, rather than that the majority, as such, has a right to rule over him. 
Rousseau cautiously adds that conception of freedom of the individual “pre¬ 
supposes, indeed, that all the qualities of the General Will still reside in the 
majority: when they ceaSe to do so, whatever side a man may take, liberty is 
no longer possible.”, 

. Obeying the General Will is thus the expression of the moral freedom of the 
individual, and if he refuses to obey, he may be compelled to do so: “This means 
nothing less than that he will be forced to be free.” Here Rousseau revives his 
basic distinction between the apparent liberty of man in the state of nature, 
which actually is enslavement to selfish appetites, and his moral liberty in civil 
society, which consists in obeying laws, general in scope and origin, -which he. 
as a member of the body politic, has helped to make. This extreme formulation 
of Rousseau—that man can be forged to be free, that his frejedom is not what he 
thinks it is but what he ought to think it is—could easily be used later by Hegel 
and the modern worshipers of the state. 

Like most democratic theorists of the state, Rousseau was anxious to base 
political obligation on consent and thus save the idea of individual liberty in the 
realm of government. Yet he saw beyond the mechanical constructions of liberal 
political theory, which assumed that the public good would somehow be the final 
■product of all individual private wills and interests. He attributes to the people 
inalienable sovereignty, but a moral obligation is attached to this precious pos¬ 
session: each citizen must will the general good, because popular sovereignty 
means the General Will, and self-government is therefore nof mere submission 
to the common good, but its active cultivation: “There can be no patriotism 
without liberty, no liberty without virtue, no virtue without .citizens; create 
citizens, and you have everything you need; without’them, you will have noth¬ 
ing but debased slaves, from the rulers of the state downward.” 

Debased slaves of totalitarian states have sought to claim Rousseau as an 
intellectual progenitor of unlimited collectivism and oppressive anti-individual¬ 
ism. True, the organic element in Rousseau’s doctrine may be abused, and .has 
been abused, for antidemocratic purposes. Yet the master conception of The 
Social Contract is a community of free men living in a small state in which 
democracy can be practiced directly by the people, a community of men who 
see in freedom not only an invitation to personal enjoyment and advantage but 
also shared responsibOity for the welfare of the whole. 

Before Rousseau, the classical doctrine of Plato and Aristotle emphasized 
good government at the expense of self-government. The aim was the good life, 
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not government of the people by the people. The more modem idea of Locke 
and the liberal school was concerned principally with self-government; it rele¬ 
gated the problem of good government into the background, or it was assumed 
that good government would naturaily result form a combination of public 
laissez faire and private pursuit of individual advantage. Rousseau is the first 
modern writer to attempt, not always successfully, to s)mthesize good govern¬ 
ment with self-government in the key concept of the General Will : the realize;- 
tion of what is best for the community is not enough; it must also be willed^ 
the community. 

This synthesis explains why Rousseau has been claimed by adherents ojf the 
organic theory of the state as well as by followers of liberal democracy, though 
their conclusions may be antagonistic to each other. The more one is addicted to 
an extreme view of either the organic or the liberal theory in politics, the easier 
it is to appropriate only one part of Rousseau. The more one seeks to preserve 
what is best in the organic theory of the state and to fuse it with liberal democ- 
tacy, the more one runs into philosophical difficulties that, in the end, resemble 
those of Rousseau. 

Rousseau also saw more clearly than the conventional libera! doctrinaires 
that the end of government is not confined to the protection of individual liberty 
but also includes equality, because “liberty cannot exist without it.” Rousseau 
reverses in The Social Contract the hostility to property that he showed in the 
first two Discourses; here he accepts property as an essential institution of so¬ 
ciety. But in The Social Contract he does not abandon the ideal of economic 
equality, though the concept of equality should not be taken in a literal sense. 
No citizen “shall ever be wealthy enough to buy another, and none poor enough 
to be forced to sell himself.” Rousseau realizes that in practice it is difficult to 
maintain the ideal of equitable distribution of property, but it “is precisely be¬ 
cause the force of circumstances tends continually to destroy equality that the 
force of legislation should always tend to its maintenance.” 

Whereas Locke failed to see property as a relation of domination of man 
over man, Rousseau clearly recognized property as a form of private domination 
that had to be kept under control by the General Will, the public interest of the 
community. Rousseau’s theory of equitable distribution of property was, how¬ 
ever, hardly socialist in the modem sense of the term, because he was not think¬ 
ing of an industrial society, in which the problem of socialized property chiefly 
arises, but of communities of small peasants and craftsmen (as in Switzerland), 
in which individual economic independence and an approximation to the ideal 
of equal-property are feasible. Yet indirectly, this part of Rousseau—^the stress 
on equality—has aided the development of socialist sentiment by sharpening 
the awareness that political liberty and crass economic inequality are ultimately 
incompatible if democracy is to survive and expand. 

Since the eighteenth century the record of free government ever3rwhere has 
proved that there can be no reliance on contrivances and institutions alone in 
the eternal struggle for liberty, and that its survival depends, in the last analysis, 
on those moral qualities that Jlousseau calls the (Seneral Will, justice, virtue. 
The General Will, like individual virtue, cannot be defined in detail; it is an 
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impulse that animates and guides civic action. It receives its ultimate valid 
definition in the lives of free men rather than in philosophical distinctions. 

Rousseau was first vindicated historically by the success of the American 
Revolution, and the opening words of the Constitution of the United States, 
“We the people . . . were of the spirit of Jean Jacques Rousseau. In the 
French Revolution, only a few years later, the French nation discovered its com¬ 
munal solidarity in a new birth of individual freedom and popular government. 
Since then, the message of Rousseau has been carried to all comers of the world, 
and its vitality and persistent timeliness continue to inspire free men everywhere. 


ROUSSEAU 


The Social Contract * 


7. Man Is Born Free 

Man is bom free; and everywhere he is 
in chains. One thinks himself the master of 
others, and still remains a greater slave than 
they. How did this change come about? I 
do not know. What can make it legitimate? 
That question I think 1 can answer. 

If I took into account only force, and the 
effects derived from it, I should say: “As 
long as a people is compelled to obey, and 
obeys, it does well; as soon as it can shake 
off the yoke, and shakes it off, it does still 
better; for, regaining its liberty by the same 
right as took it away, either it is justified 
in resuming it, or there was no justification 
for those who took it away.’’ But the so¬ 
cial order is a sacred right which is the basis 
of all other rights. Nevertheless, this right 
does not come from nature, and must there¬ 
fore be founded on conventions. Before 
coming to that, I have to prove what I 
have just asserted. 

* From Jean Jacques Rousseau, The Social Coth 
tract (1762, trans. G. D. H. Cole, B. P. Dutton ft 
Company, 1947). By permission. 


2. The Right of the Strongest 

The strongest is never strong enough to 
be always the master, unless he transforms 
strength into right, and obedience into duty. 
Hence the right of the strongest, which, 
though to all seeming meant ironically, is 
really laid down as a fundamental princi¬ 
ple. But are we never to have an explana¬ 
tion of this phrase? Force is a physical 
power, and I fail to see what moral effect 
it can have. To yield to force is an act of 
necessity, not of will—at the most, an act 
of prudence. In what sense can it be a duty? 

Suppose for a moment that this so-called 
“right” exists. I maintain that the sole re¬ 
sult is a mass of inexplicable nonsense. For, 
if force creates right, the effect changes with 
the cause: every force that is greater than 
the first succeed to its right. As soon as it 
is possible to disobey with impunity, diso¬ 
bedience is legitimate; and, the strongest 
being always in the right, the only thing 
that matters is to act so as to become the 
strongest. But what kind of right is that 
which perishes when force fails? If we 
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must obey perforce, there is no need to obey 
because we ought; and if we are not forced 
to obey, we are under no obligation to do 
so. Clearly, the word “right** adds nothing 
to force: in this connection, it means abso¬ 
lutely nothing. 

Obey the powers that be. If this means 
yield to force, it is a good precept, but su¬ 
perfluous: I can answer for its never being 
violated. All power comes from God, I ad¬ 
mit; but so does all sickness: does that 
mean that we are forbidden to call in the 
doctor? A brigand surprises me at the edge 
of a wood: must I not merely surrender 
my purse on compulsion; but, even if I 
could withhold it, am I in conscience bound 
to give it up? For certainly the pistol he 
holds is also a power. ^ 

Let us then admit that force does not 
create right, and that we are obliged to obey 
only legitimate powers. In that case, my 
original question recurs. 


3. Slavery ^ 

Since no man has a natural authority over 
his fellow, and force creates no right, we 
must conclude that conventions form the 
basis of all legitimate authority among men. 

If an individual, says Grotius, can alien¬ 
ate his liberty and make himself the slave of 
a master, why could not a whole people do 
the same and make itself subject to a king? 
There are in this passage plenty of ambigu¬ 
ous words which would need explaining; but 
let us confine ourselves to the word alienate. 
To alienate is to give or to sell. Now, a man 
who becomes the slave of another does not 
give himself; he sells himself, at the least 
for his subsistence: but for what does a 
people sell itself? A king is so far from 
furnishing his subjects with their subsist¬ 
ence that he gets his own only from them; 
and, according to Rabelais, kings do not live 
on nothing. Do subjects then give their per¬ 
sons oh condition that the king takes their 
goods also? I fail to see what they have left 
to preserve. 


It will be said that the despot assures his 
subjects civil tranquillity. Granted; but 
what do they gain, if the wars his ambition 
brings down upon them, his insatiable 
avidity, and the vexatious conduct'of his 
ministers press harder on them than their 
own dissensions would have done? What do 
they gain, if the very tranquillity they en¬ 
joy is one of their miseries? Tranquillity is 
found also in dungeons; but is that enough 
to make them desirable places to live in? 
The Greeks imprisoned in the cave of the 
Cyclops lived there very tranquilly, while' 
they were awaiting their turn to be de¬ 
voured. 

To say that a man gives himself gratui¬ 
tously, is to say what is absurd and incon¬ 
ceivable ; such an act is null and illegitimate, 
from the mere fact that he who does it is 
out of his mind. To say the same of a whole 
people is to suppose a people of madmen; 
and madness creates no right. 

Even if each man could alienate himself, 
he could not alienate his children: they are 
born men and free; their liberty belongs to 
them, and no one but they has the right to 
dispose of it. Before they come to years of 
discretion, the father can, in their name, lay 
down conditions for their preservation and 
well-being, but he cannot give them irre¬ 
vocably and without conditions: such a gift 
is contrary to the ends of nature, and ex¬ 
ceeds the rights of paternity. It would there¬ 
fore be necessary, in order to legitimize an 
arbitrary government, that in every genera¬ 
tion the people should be in a position to 
accept or reject it; but, were this so, the 
government would be no longer arbitrary. 

To renounce liberty is to renounce being 
a man, to surrender the rights of humanity 
and even its duties. For him who renounces 
everything no indemnity is possible. Such 
a renunciation is incompatible with man’s 
nature; to remove all liberty from his will 
is to remove all morality from his acts. 
Finally, it is an empty and contradictory 
convention that sets up, on the one side, 
absolute authority, and, on the other, un* 
limited obedience. Is it not clear that we 
can be under no obligation to a person from 
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whom wc have the right to exact every¬ 
thing? Does not this condition alone, in the 
absence of equivalence or exchange, in it¬ 
self involve the nullity of the act? For what 
right can my slave have against me, when 
all that he has belongs to me, and, his right 
being mine, this right of mine against my¬ 
self is a phrase devoid of meaning? 

Grotius and the rest find m war another 
origin for the so-called right of slavery. The 
victor having, as they hold, the right of 
killing the vanquished, the latter can buy 
back his life at the price of his liberty; and 
this convention is the more legitimate be¬ 
cause it is to the advantage of both parties. 

But it is clear that this supposed right to 
kill the conquered is by no means deduci- 
ble from the state of war. Men, from the 
mere fact that, while they are living in their 
primitive independence, they have no mu¬ 
tual relations stable enough to constitute 
either the state of peace or the state of war, 
cannot be naturally enemies. War is con¬ 
stituted by a relation between things, and 
not between persons; and, as the state of 
war cannot arise out of simple personal re-" 
lations, but only out of real relations, pri¬ 
vate war, or war of man with man, can exist 
neither in the state of nature, where there 
is no constant property, nor in the social 
state, where everything is under the au¬ 
thority of the laws. 

Individual combats, duels, and encoun¬ 
ters, are acts which cannot constitute a 
state; while the private wars, authorized by 
the Establishments of Louis IX, King of 
France, and suspended by the Peace of 
God, are abuses of feudalism, in itself an 
absurd system if ever there was one, and 
contrary to the principles of natural right 
and to all good polity. 

War then is a relation, not between man 
and man, but between State and State, and 
individuals are enemies only accidentally, 
not as men, nor even as dtizens,^ but as 

1 Tlie Romans, who understood and respected 
the right of war more than any other nation on 
earth, carried their scruples on this head so far 
that a citim waa not allowed to serve as a volun- 
taar without eogaglng himself expressly against 


soldiers; not as members of their country, 
but as its defenders. Finally, each State 
can have for enemies only other States, and 
not men; for between things disparate in 
nature there can be no real relation. 

Furthermore, this principle is in con¬ 
formity with the established rules of all 
times and the constant practice of all civ¬ 
ilized peoples. Declarations of war are in¬ 
timations less to powers then to their sub¬ 
jects. The foreigner, whether king, indi¬ 
vidual, or people, who robs, kills, or detains 
the subjects, without declaring war on the 
prince, is not an enemy, but a brigand. Even 
in real war, a just prince, while laying hands, 
in the enemy’s country, on all that belongs 
to the public, respects the lives and goods 
of individuals: he respects rights on which 
his-own are founded. The object of the war 
being the destruction of the hostile State, 
the other side has a right to kill its defend- 
ers, while they are bearing arms; but as 
soon as they lay them down and surrender, 
they cease to be enemies or instruments of 
the enemy, and become once more merely 
men, whose life no one has any right to 
take. Sometimes it is possible to kill the 
State without killing a .single one of its 
members; and war gives no right which is 
not necessary’ to the gaining of its object. 
These principles are not those of Grotius: 
they are not based on the authority of poets, 
but derived from the nature of reality and 
based on reason. 

The right of conquest has no foundation 
other than the right of the strongest. If 

the enemy, and against such and such an enemy by 
name. A legion in which the younger Cato was 
seeing his first sen'ice under Popilius having been 
reconstructed, the elder Cato wrote to Popilius 
that, if be wished his son to continue serving un> 
der him, be must administer to him a new military 
oath, because, the first having been annulled, he 
was no longer able to bear arms against the enemy. 
The same Cato wrote to his son telling him to 
take great care not to go into battle before taking 
this new oath. 1 know that the siege of Gusium 
and other Isolated events can be quoted against 
me; but 1 am citing laws and customs. The Ro¬ 
mans are the people that least often transgressed 
its laws; and no other people has had such good 
ones. 
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war does not give the conqueror the right to 
massacre the conquered peoples, the right 
to enslave them cannot be based upon a 
right which does not exist. No one has a 
right to kill an enemy except when he can¬ 
not make him a slave, and the right to en¬ 
slave him cannot therefore be derived from 
the right to kill him. It is accordingly an un¬ 
fair exchange to make him buy at the 
price of his liberty his life, over which the 
victor holds no right. Is it not clear that 
there is a vicious circle in founding the right 
of life and death on the right of slavery, 
and the right of slavery on the right of life 
and deatn? 

Even if we assume this terrible right to 
kill everybody, I maintain that a slave made 
in war, or a conquered people, is under no 
obligation to a master, except to obey him 
as far as he is compelled to do so. By tak¬ 
ing an equivalent for his life, the victor 
has not done him a favour; instead of kill¬ 
ing him without prohi, he has killed him 
usefully. So far then is he from acquiring 
over him any authority in addition to that 
of force, that the state of war continues to 
subsist between them: their mutual, rela¬ 
tion is the effect of it, and the usage of the 
right of war does not imply a treaty of 
peace. A convention has indeed been made; 
but this convention, so far from destroying 
the state of war, presupposes its continu¬ 
ance. 

So, from whatever aspect we regard the 
question, the right of slavery is null and 
void, not only as being illegitimate, but also 
because it is absurd and meaningless. The 
words slave and right contradict each other, 
and are mutually exclusive. It will always 
be equally foolish for a man to say to a 
man or to a people: *T make with you a 
convention wholly at your expense and 
wholly to my advantage; I shall keep it as 
long as I like, and you will keep it as long 
as I like.” 


4, The First Convention of Society 

Even if I granted all that I have been re¬ 
futing, the friends of despotism would be 


no better off. There will always be a great 
difference between subduing a multitude 
and ruling a society. Even if scattered in¬ 
dividuals were successively enslaved by one 
man, however numerous they might be, I 
still see no more than a master and his 
slaves, and certainly not a people and its 
ruler; I see what may be termed an aggre¬ 
gation, but not an association; there is as 
yet neither public good nor body politic. 
The man in question, even if he has enslaved 
half the world, is still only an individual; 
his interest, apart from that of others, is 
still a purely private interest. If this same 
man comes to die, his empire, after him, 
remains scattered and without unity, as an 
oak falls and dissolves into a heap of ashes 
when the hre has consumed it. 

A people, says Grotius, can give itself to 
a king. Then, according to Grotius, a peo¬ 
ple is a people before it gives itself. The 
gift is itself a civil act, and implies public 
deliberation. It would be better, before ex¬ 
amining the act by which a people gives it¬ 
self to a king, to examine that by which it 
has become a people; for this act, being 
necessarily prior to the other, is the true 
foundation of society. 

Indeed, if there were no prior conven¬ 
tion, where, unless the election were unan¬ 
imous, would be the obligation on the 
minority to submit to the choice of the ma¬ 
jority? How have a hundred men who wish 
for a master the right to vote on behalf of 
ten who do not? The law of majority vot¬ 
ing is itself something established by con¬ 
vention, and presupposes unanimity, on one 
occasion at least. 


5. The Social Compact 

I suppose men to have reached the point 
at which the obstacles in the way of their 
preservation in the state of nature show 
their power of resistance to be greater than 
the resources at the disposal of each indi¬ 
vidual for his maintenance in that state. 
That primitive condition can then subsist 
no longer; and the human race would perish 
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unless it changed its manner of existence. 

But, as men cannot engender new forces, 
but only unite and direct existing ones, they 
have no other means of preserving them* 
selves than the formation, by aggregation, 
of a sum of forces great enough to overcome 
the resistance. These they have to bring 
into play by means of a single motive power, 
and cause to act in concert. 

This sum of forces can arise only where 
several persons come together; but, as the 
force and liberty of each man are the chief 
instruments of his self-preservation, how 
can he pledge them without harming his 
own interests, and neglecting the care he 
owes to himself? This difficulty, in its bear¬ 
ing on my present subject, may be stated 
in the following terms: 

“The problem is to find a form of associa¬ 
tion which will defend and protect with the 
whole common force the person and goods 
of each associate, and in which each, while 
uniting himself with all, may still obey him¬ 
self alone, and remain as free as before.” 
This is the fundamental problem of which 
the Social Contract provides the solution. 

The clauses of this contract are so de¬ 
termined by the nature of the act that the 
slightest modification would make them 
vain and ineffective; so that, although they 
have perhaps never been formally set forth, 
they are everywhere the same and every¬ 
where tacitly admitted and recognized, un¬ 
til, on the violation of the social compact, 

. each regains his original rights and resumes 
his natural liberty, while losing the conven¬ 
tional liberty in favour of which he re- 
.nounced it. 

These clauses, properly understood, may 
be reduced to one—^the total alienation of 
each associate, together with all his rights, 
to the whole community; for, in the first 
place, as each gives himself absolutely, the 
conditions are the same for all; and, this 
being so, no one has any interest in making 
them burdensome to others. 

Moreover, the alienation being without 
reserve, the union is as perfect as it can be, 
and no associate has anything more to de¬ 
mand: for, if the individuals retained cer¬ 
tain rights, as there would be no common 


superior to decide between them and the 
public, each, being oh one point his own 
judge, would ask to be so on all; the state 
of nature would thus continue, and the as¬ 
sociation would necessarily become inopera¬ 
tive or tyrannical. 

Finally, each man, in giving himself to 
all, gives himself to nobody; and as there 
is no associate over which he does not ac¬ 
quire the same right as he yields others, 
over himself, he gains an equivalent for 
everything he loses, and an increase of force 
for the preservation of what he has. 

If then we discard from the social com¬ 
pact what is not of its essence, we shall 
find that it reduces itself to the following 
terms: 

**Each of us puts kis person and all his 
power in common under the supreme direc^ 
Hon of the general will, and, in our corporate 
capacity, we receive each member as an 
indivisible part of the/whole!* 

At once, in place 6f the individual per¬ 
sonality of each contracting party, this act 
of association creates a moral and collec¬ 
tive body, composed of as many members 
as the assembly, contains voters, and receiv¬ 
ing from this act its unity, its common iden¬ 
tity, its life, and its will. This public per¬ 
son, so formed by the union of all other 
persons, formerly took the name of ci/y,* 

1 The real meaning of this word has been almost 
wholly lost in modem times; most people mistake 
a town for a city, and a townsman for a citizen. 
They do not know that houses make a town, but 
citizens a city. The same mistake long ago cost 
the Carthaginians dear. I have never read of the 
title of citizens being given to the subjects of any 
prince, not even the ancient Macedonians or the 
English of to-day, though they are nearer liberty 
than any one else. The French alone everywhere 
familiarly adopt the name of citizens, because, as 
can be seen from their dictionaries, they have no 
idea of its meaning; otherwise they would be 
guilty in usurping it, of the crime of 
among them, the name expresses a virtue, and not 
a right. When Bodin spoke of our citizens and 
townsmen, he fell into a bad blunder in taking the 
one class for the other. M. d'Alembert has avoided 
the error, and, in his article on Geneva, has clearly 
distinguished the four orders of men (or even 6ve. 
counting mere foreigners) who dwell in our town, 
of which two only impose the Republic. No other 
French writer, to my knowledge, has understood 
the real meaning of the word citizen. 
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and now takes that of Republic or body 
politic; it is called by its members State 
when passive, Sovereign when active, and 
Power when compared with others like it¬ 
self. Those who are associated in it take 
collectively the name of people^ and sev¬ 
erally are called citizens, as sharing in the 
sovereign power, and subjects, as being un¬ 
der the laws of the State. But these terms 
are often confused and taken one for an¬ 
other: it is enough^o know how to distin¬ 
guish them when they are being used with 
"precision. 


(5. The Sovereign 

I'his formula shows us that the acf of as¬ 
sociation comprises a mutual undertaking 
between the public and the individuals, and 
that each individual, in making a contract, 
as we may say, with himself, is bound in a 
double capacity; as a member of the Sov¬ 
ereign he is bound to the individuals, and as 
a member of the State to the Sovereign. But 
the maxim of civil right, that no one is 
bound by undertakings made to himself, 
does not apply in this case; for there is a 
great difference between incurring an obli¬ 
gation to yourself and incurring one to a 
whole of which you form a part. 

Attention must further be called to the 
fact that public deliberation, while compe¬ 
tent to bind all the subjects to the Sover¬ 
eign, because of the two different capacities 
in which each of them may be regarded, 
cannot, for the opposite reason, bind the 
Sovereign to itself; and that it is conse- 
.quently against the nature of the body 
politic for the Sovereign to impose on it¬ 
self a law which it cannot infringe. Being 
able to regard itself in only one capacity, it 
is in the position of an individual who makes 
a contract with himself; and this makes it 
clear that there neither is nor can be any 
kind of fundamental law binding <m the 
body of the people—not even the social 
contract itself. This does not mean that the 
body politic cannot enter into undertakings 


with others, provided the contract is not 
infringed by them; for in relation to what 
is external to it, it becomes a simple being, 
an individual 

But the body politic or the Sovereign, 
drawing its being wholly from the sanctity 
of the contract, can never bind itself, even 
to an outsider, to do anything derogatory to 
the original act, for instance, to alienate 
any part of itself, or to submit to another 
Sovereign. Violation of the act by which it 
exists would be self-annihilation; and that 
which is itself nothing can create nothing. 

As soon as this multitude is 'so united in 
one body, it is impossible to offend against 
one of the members without "attacking the 
body, and still more to offend against the 
body without the members resenting it. 
Duty and interest therefore equally oblige 
the two contracting^ parties to give each 
other help; and the same men should seek 
to combine, in their double capacity, all the 
advantages dependent upon that capacity. 

Again, the Sovereign, being formed 
wholly of the individuals who compose it, 
neither has nor can have any interest con¬ 
trary to theirs; and consequently the sov¬ 
ereign power need give no guarantee to its 
subjects, because it is impossible for the 
body to wish to hurt all its members. We 
shall also see on that it cannot hurt 
any in particular. The Sovereign, merely 
by virtue of what it is, is always what it 
should be. 

This, however, is not the case with the 
relation of the subjects to the Sovereign, 
which, despite the common interest, would 
have no security that they would fulfil their 
undertakings, unless it found means to as¬ 
sure itself of their fidelity. 

In fact, each individual, as a man, may 
have a particular will contrary or dissimilar 
to the general will which he has as a citi¬ 
zen. His particular interest may speak to 
him quite differently from the common in¬ 
terest: his absolute and naturalb^ inde¬ 
pendent existence may make him look upon 
what he owes to the common cause as a 
gratuitous contribution, the loss of which 
will do less harm to others than the pay- 
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ment of it is burdensome to himself; and, 
regarding the moral person which const!* 
tutes the State as a persona ficta, because 
not a man, he may wish to enjoy the rights 
of citizenship without being ready to ful* 
hi the duties of a subject. The continuance 
of such an injustice could not but prove the 
undoing of the body politic. 

In order then that the social compact may 
not be an empty formula, it tacitly includes 
the undertaking, which alone can give force 
to the rest, that whoever refuses to obey 
the general will shall be compelled to do so 
by the whole body. This means nothing less 
than that he will be forced to be free; for 
this is the condition which, by giving each 
citizen to his country, secures him against 
all personal dependence. In this lies the key 
to the working of the political machine; 
this alone legitimizes civil undertakings, 
which, withouT it, would be absurd, tyran¬ 
nical, and liable to the most frightful abuses. 


7. The Civil State 

The passage from the state of nature to 
the civil state produces a very remarkable 
change in man, by substituting justice for 
instinct in his conduct, and giving his ac¬ 
tions the morality they had formerly lacked. 
Then only, when the voice of duty takes 
the place of physical impulses and right of 
appetite, does man, who so far had con¬ 
sidered only himself, find that he is forced 
to act on different principles, and to con¬ 
sult hfs reason before listening to his incli¬ 
nations. Although, in this state, he deprives 
himself of some advantages which he got 
from nature, he gains in return others so 
great, his faculties are so stimulated and 
developed, his ideas so extended, his feel¬ 
ings so ennobled, and his whole soul so up¬ 
lifted, that, did not the abuses of this new 
condition often degrade him below that 
which he left, he would be bound to bless 
continually the happy moment which took 
him from it for ever, and, instead of a stupid 
and unimaginative animal, made him an in¬ 
telligent being and a man. 


Let us draw up the whole account in 
terms easily commensurable. What man 
loses by the social contract is his natural 
liberty and an unlimited right to everything 
he tries to get and succeeds in getting; what 
he gains is civil liberty and the proprietor¬ 
ship of all he possesses. If we are to avoid 
mistakes in weighing one against the other, 
we must clearly distinguish natural liberty, 
which is bounded only by the strength of 
the individual, from civil liberty, which is 
limited by the general will; and possession, 
which is merely the effect of force or the 
right of the first occupier, from property, 
which can be founded only on a positive 
title. 

We might, over and above all this, add. 
to what man acquires in the civil state, 
moral liberty, which alone makes him truly 
master of himself; for the mere impulse of 
appetite is slavery, while obedience to a 
law which we prescribe to ourselves is lib¬ 
erty. But I have already said too much on 
this head, and the philosophical meaning of 
the word liberty does not now concern us. 


8. The Inalienability oj Sovereignty 

The first and most important deduction 
from the principles we have so far laid 
down is that the general will alone can di¬ 
rect the State according to the object for 
which it was instituted, i.e. the common 
good: for if the clashing of particular in¬ 
terests made the establishment of societies 
necessary, the agreement of these very in¬ 
terests made it possible. The common ele¬ 
ment in these different interests is what 
forms the social tie; and, were there no 
point of agreement hetwe<?n them all, no 
society could exist. It is solely on the basis 
of this common interest that eveiy society 
should be governed. 

I hold then that Sovereignty, being noth¬ 
ing less than the exercise of the general will, 
can never be alienated, and that the Sov¬ 
ereign, who is no less than a collective being, 
cannot be represented except by himself: 
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the power indeed may be transmitted, but 
not the will. 

In reality, if it is not impossible for a 
particular will to agree on some point with 
the general will, it is at least impossible for 
the agreement to be lasting and constant; 
for the particular will tends, by its very na¬ 
ture, to partiality, while the general will 
tends to equality. It is even more impossi¬ 
ble to have any guarantee of this agree¬ 
ment; for even if it should always exist, it 
would be the effect not of art, but of chance. 
The Sovereign may indeed say: *T now will 
actually what this man wills, or at least 
what he says he wills;*’ but it cannot say: 
‘^What he wills to-morrow, I too shall will” 
because it is absurd for the will to bind itself 
for the future, nor is it incumbent on any 
will to consent to anything that is not for 
the good of the being who wills. If then 
the people pronii.ses simply to obey, by that 
very act it dissolves itself and loses what 
makes it a people; the moment a master 
exists, there is no longer a Sovereign, and 
from that moment the body politic has 
ceased to exist. 

This does not mean that the commands 
of the rulers cannot pass for general wills, 
so long as the Sovereign, being free to op¬ 
pose them, offers no opposition. In such a 
case, universal silence is taken to imply 
the consent of the people. This will be ex¬ 
plained later on. 


P. TAe Indivisibility of Sovereignty 

Sovereignty, for the same reason as makes 
it inalienable, is indivisible; for will either 

is, or is not, general; ^ it is the will either of 
the body of the people, or only of a part of 

it. In the first case, the will, when declared, 
is an act of Sovereignty and constitutes 
law: in the second, it is merely a particular 
will, or act of magistracy—at the most a 
decree. 

I To be general, a will need not always be unani¬ 
mous; but every vote must be counted: any ea- 
elusion is a breach of generality. 


But our political theorists, unable to 
divide Sovereignty in principle, divide it 
according to its object: into force and 
will; into legislative power and executive 
power; into rights of taxation, justice, and 
war; into internal administration and power 
of foreign treaty. Sometimes they confuse all 
these sections, and sometimes they dis¬ 
tinguish them; they turn the Sovereign into 
a fantastic being composed of several con¬ 
nected pieces; it is as if they were making 
man of several bodies, one with eyes, one 
with arms, another with feet, and each 
with nothing besides. We are told that the 
jugglers of Japan dismember a child be¬ 
fore the eyes of the spectators; then they 
throw all the members into the air one " 
after another, and the child falls down alive 
and whole. The conjuring tricks of our po¬ 
litical theorists are very like that; they first 
dismember the body politic by an illusion 
worthy of a fair, and then join it together 
again we know not how. 

This error is due to a lack of exact no¬ 
tions concerning the Sovereign authority, 
and to taking for parts of it what are only 
emanations from it. Thus, for example, the 
acts of declaring war and making peace 
have been regarded as acts of Sovereignty; 
but this is not the case, as these acts do not 
constitute law, but merely the application 
of a law, a particular act which decides 
how the law applies, as we shall see clearly 
when the idea attached to the word “law” 
has been defined. 

If we examined the other divisions in the 
same manner, we should find that, whenever 
Sovereignty seems to be divided, there is 
an illusion: the rights which are taken as 
being part of Sovereignty are really all sub¬ 
ordinate, and always imply supreme wills 
of which they only sanction the execution. 

It would be impossible to estimate the 
obscurity this lack of exactness has thrown 
over the decisions of writers who have dealt 
with political right, when they have used 
the principles laid down by them to pass 
judgment on the respective rights of kings 
and peoples. Every one can see, in Chapters 
III and IV of the first book of Grotius, how 
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the learned man and his translator, Barbey- 
rac, entangle and tie themselves up in their 
own sophistries, for fear of saying too little 
or too much of what they think, and so of¬ 
fending the interests they have to concili¬ 
ate. Grotius, a refugee in France, ill con¬ 
tent with his own country, and desirous of 
paying his court to Louis XIII, to whom his 
book is dedicated, spares no pains to rob the 
peoples of all their rights and invest kings 
with them by every conceivable artifice. 
This would also have been much to the 
taste of Barbeyrac, who dedicated his trans¬ 
lation to George I of England. But unfor¬ 
tunately the explosion of James II, which 
he called his “abdication,” compelled him 
to use all reserve, to shuffle and to tergiver¬ 
sate, in order to avoid making William out 
a usurper. If these two writers had adopted 
the true principles, all difficulties would 
have been removed, and they would have 
been always consistent; but it would have 
been a sad truth for them to tell, and would 
have paid court for them to no one save 
the people. Moreover, truth is no road to 
fortune, and the people dispenses neither 
ambassadorships, nor professorships, nor 
pensions. 


10, Infallibility of the General Will 

It follows from what has gone before that 
the general will is always right and tends to 
the public advantage; but it does not follow 
that the deliberations of the people are al¬ 
ways equally correct. Our will is always for 
our own good, but we do not always see 
what that is; the people is never corrupted, 
but it is often deceived, and on such oc¬ 
casions only does it seem to will what is 
bad. 

There is often a great deal of difference 
between the will of all and the general will; 
the latter considers only the common in¬ 
terest, while the former takes private in¬ 
terest into account, and is no more than a 
sum of particular wills: but take avray from 
these same wills the pluses and'minuses 


that cancel one another,^ and the general 
will remains as the sum of the differences. 

If, when the people, being furnished with 
adequate information, held its deliberations, 
the citizens had no communication one with 
another, the grand total of the small differ¬ 
ences would always give the general will, 
and the decision would always be good. But 
when factions arise, and partial associa¬ 
tions are formed at the expense of the great 
association, the will of each of these asso¬ 
ciations becomes general in relation to its 
members, while it remains particular in 
relation to the State: it may then be said 
that there are no longer as many votes as 
there are men, but only as many as there 
are associations. The differences become less 
numerous and give a less general result. 
Lastly, when one of these associations is 
so great as to prevail over all the rest, the 
result is no longer a sum of small differences, 
but a single difference; in this case there is 
no longer a general will, and the opinion 
which prevails is purely particular. 

It is therefore essential, if the general 
will is to be able to express itself, that there 
should be no partial society within the State, 
and that each citizen should think only his 
own thoughts: * which was indeed the sub- 
lime and unique system established by the 
great Lycurgus. But if there are partial 
societies, it is best to have as many as pos¬ 
sible and to prevent them from being un¬ 
equal, as was done by Solon, Numa, and 
Servius. These precautions are the only ones 

1 "Every interest," says the Marquis d’Arsen- 
son, "has different principles. The agreement of 
two particular interests is formed by opposition to 
a third." He might have added that the agreement 
of all interests is formed by opposition to that of 
each. If there were no different interests, the com¬ 
mon interest would be barely felt, as it would en¬ 
counter no obstacle; all would go on of its own 
accord, and politics would cease to be an art. 

* "In fact," says Machiavelli, “there are some 
divisions that are harmful to a Republic and some 
that are advantageous. Those which stir up sects 
and parties are harmful; those attended by neither 
are advantageous. Since, then, the founder of a 
Republic cannot help enmities arising, he ought at 
least to prevent them from growing into sects" 
Witory 0 / Florence^ Book VII). 
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that can guarantee that the general will shall 
be always enlightened, and that the people 
shall in no way deceive itself. 


11. Limits oj the Sovereign Power 

If the State is a moral person whose life 
is in the union of its members, and if the 
most important of its cares is the care for 
its own preservation, it must have a uni¬ 
versal and compelling force, in order to 
move and dispose each part as may be most 
advantageous to the whole. As nature gives 
each man absolute power over all his mem¬ 
bers. the social compact gives the body 
politic absolute power over all its members 
also; and it is this power which, under the 
direction of the general will, bears, as I 
have said, the name of Sovereignty. 

But, besides the public person, we have 
to consider the private persons composing 
it, whose life and liberty are naturally in¬ 
dependent of it. We are bound then to dis¬ 
tinguish clearly between the respective 
rights of the citizens and the Sovereign,^ 
and between the duties the former have to 
fulfil as subjects, and the natural rights 
they should enjoy as men. 

Each man alienates, I admit, by the so¬ 
cial compact, only such part of his powers, 
goods, and liberty as it is important for the 
community to control; but it must also be 
granted that the Sovereign is sole jucfge of 
what is important. 

Every service a citizen can render the 
State he ought to render as soon as the 
Sovereign demands it; but the Sovereign, 
for its part, cannot impose upon its sub¬ 
jects any fetters that are useless to the com¬ 
munity, nor can it even wish to do so; for 
no more by the law of reason than by the 
law of nature can anything occur without 
a cause. 

The undertakings which bind us to the 

» Attentive readers, do not, I pray, be in a hnrry 
to charge me with contradicting myself. The termi¬ 
nology made it unavoidable, considering the pov¬ 
erty of the language; hut wait and sec. 


social body are obligatory only because they 
are mutual; and their nature is such that 
in fulfilling them we cannot work for others 
without working for ourselves. Why is it 
that the general will is always in the right, 
and that all continually will the happiness 
of each one, unless it is because there is not 
a man who does not think of “each'" as 
meaning him, and consider himself in vot¬ 
ing for all? This proves that equality of 
rights and the idea of justice which such 
equality creates originate in the prefer¬ 
ence each man gives to himself, and accord¬ 
ingly in the very nature of man. It proves 
that the general will, to be really such, must 
be general in its object as well as its es¬ 
sence; that it mu.st both come from all and 
apply to all; and that it loses its natural 
rectitude when it is directed to some par¬ 
ticular and determinate object, because in 
such a case we are judging of something 
foreign to us, and have no true principle of 
equity to guide us. 

Indeed, as soon as a question of particular 
fact or right arises on a point not previously 
regulated by a general convention, the mat¬ 
ter .becomes contentious. It is a case in 
which the individuals concerned are one 
party, and the public the other, but in which 
I can see neither the law that ought to be fol¬ 
lowed nor the judge who ought to give the 
decision. In such a case, it would be absurd 
to propose to refer the question to an ex¬ 
press decision of the general will, which 
can be only the conclusion reached by one 
of the parties and in consequence will be, 
for the other party, merely an external and 
particular will, inclined on this occasion to 
injustice and subject to error. Thus, just as 
a particular will cannot stand for the gen¬ 
eral will, the general will, in turn, changes 
its nature, when its object is particular, and, 
as general, cannot pronounce on a man or 
a fact. When, for instance, the people of - 
Athens nominated or displaced its rulers, 
decreed honours to ofie, and imposed penal¬ 
ties on another, and, by a multitude of par* 
licular decrees, exercised all the functions 
of government indiscriminately, it had in 
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such cases no longer a general will in the 
strict sense; it was acting no longer as 
Sovereign, but as magistrate. This will seem 
contrary to current views; but I must be 
given time to expound my own. 

It should be seen from the foregoing that 
what makes the will general is less the num¬ 
ber of votes than the common interest 
uniting them; for, under this system, each 
necessarily submits to the conditions he im¬ 
poses on others: and this admirable agree¬ 
ment between interest and justice gives to 
the common deliberations an equitable 
character which at once vanishes when any 
particular question is discussed, in the ab¬ 
sence of a common interest to unite and 
identify the ruling of the judge with that 
of the party. 

From whatever side we approach our 
principle, we reach the same conclusion, 
that the social compact sets up among the 
citizens an equality of such a kind, that they 
all bind themselves to observe the same 
conditions and should therefore all enjoy 
the same rights. Thus, from the very nature 
of the compact, every act of Sovereignty, 
i.e. every authentic act of the general will, 
binds or favours all the citizens equally ; so 
that the Sovereign recognizes only the body 
of the nation, and draws no distinctions be¬ 
tween those of whom it is made up. What, 
then, strictly speaking, is an act of Sov¬ 
ereignty? It is not a convention between a 
superior and an inferior, but a conviction 
between the body and each of its members. 
It is legitimate, because based on the social 
contract, and equitable, because common to 
all; useful, because it can have no other 
object than the general good, and stable, 
because guaranteed by the public force and 
the supreme power. So long as the subjects^ 
have to submit only to conventions of this 
sort, they obey no one but their own will; 
and to ask how far the respective rights of 
the Sovereign and the citizens extend, is to 
ask up to what point the latter can enter 
into undertakings with themselves, each 
with all, and all with each. 

We can see from thia that the sovereign 

do 


power, absolute, sacred, and inviolable as 
it is, does not and cannot exceed the limits 
of general conventions, and that every man 
may dispose at will of such goods and lib¬ 
erty as these conventions leave him; so that 
the Sovereign never has a right to lay more 
charges on one subject than on another, 
because, in that case, the question becomes 
particular, and ceases to be within its com¬ 
petency. 

When these distinctions have once been 
admitted, it is seen to be so untrue that 
there is, in the social contract, any real 
renunciation on the part of the individuals, 
that the position in which they find them¬ 
selves as a result of the contract is really 
preferable to that in which they were be¬ 
fore. Instead of a renunciation, they have 
made an advantageous exchange: instead 
of an uncertain and precarious way of living 
they have got one that is better and more 
secure; instead of natural independence 
they have got liberty, instead of the power 
to harm others security for themselves, and 
instead of their strength, which others might 
overcome, a right which social union makes 
invincible. Their very life, which they have 
devoted to the State, is by it constantly pro¬ 
tected; and when they risk it in the State’s 
defence, w^hat more are they doing than giv¬ 
ing back what they have received from it? 
What are they doing that they would not 
do more often and with greater danger in 
the state of nature, in which they would in¬ 
evitably have to fight battles at the peril 
of their lives in defence of that which is the 
means of their preservation? All have in¬ 
deed to fight when their country needs 
them; but then no one has ever to fight for 
himself. Do we not gain something by run¬ 
ning, on behalf of what us our security, 
only some of the risks we should have to 
run for ourselves, as soon as we los'Nt? 

12. Law 

By the social compact we have given the 
body politic existence and life; we have 
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now by legislation to give it movement and 
will. For the original act by which the body 
is formed and united still in no respect de¬ 
termines what it ought to do for its preser¬ 
vation. 

What is well and in conformity with or¬ 
der is so by the nature of things and inde¬ 
pendently of human conventions. All jus¬ 
tice comes from God, who is its sole source: 
but if we knew how to receive so high an 
inspiration, we should need neither govern¬ 
ment nor laws. Doubtless, there is a uni¬ 
versal justice emanating from reason alone; 
but this justice, to be admitted among us, 
must be mutual. Humanly speaking, in de¬ 
fault of natural sanctions, the laws of jus¬ 
tice are ineffective among men: they merely 
make for the good of the wicked and the 
undoing of the just, when the just man ob¬ 
serves them towards everybody and no¬ 
body observes them towards him. Conven¬ 
tions and laws are therefore needed to join 
rights to duties and refer justice to its ob¬ 
ject. In the state of nature, where every¬ 
thing is common, I owe nothing to him 
whom I have promised nothing; I recog¬ 
nize as belonging to others only what is of 
no use to me. In the state of society all 
rights are fixed by law, and the case be¬ 
comes different. 

But what, after all, is a law? As long as 
we remain satisfied with attaching purely 
metaphysical ideas to the word, we shall go 
on arguing without arriving at an under¬ 
standing; and when we have defined a law 
of nature, we shall be no nearer the defini¬ 
tion of a law of the State. 

I have already said that there can be no 
general will directed to a particular object. 
Such an object must be either within or out¬ 
side the State, If outside, a will which is 
alien to it cannot be, in relation to it, gen¬ 
eral; if within, it is part of the State, and in 
that case there arises a relation between 
whole and part which makes them two sepa¬ 
rate beings, of which the part is one, and 
the whole minus the part the other. But the 
whole minus a part cannot be the whole; 
and while this relation persists, there can be 
no whole, but only two unequal parts; and 


it follows that the will of one is no longer 
in any respect general in relation to the 
other. 

But when the whole people decrees for 
the whole people, it is considering only it¬ 
self; a^id if a relation is then formed, it is 
betweeji two aspects of the entire object, 
without there being any division of the 
whole. In that case the matter about which 
the decree is made is, like the decreeing will, 
general. This act is what I call a law. 

When I say that the object of laws is al¬ 
ways general, I mean that law considers sub¬ 
jects en masse and actions in the abstract, 
and never a particular person or action. 
Thus the law may indeed decree that there 
shall be privileges, but cannot confer them 
on anybody by name. It may set up several 
classes of citizens, and even lay down the 
qualifications for membership of these 
classes, but it cannot nominate such and 
such persons as belonging to them; it may 
establish a monarchical government and 
hereditary succession, but it cannot choose 
a king, or nominate a royal family. In a 
word, no function which has a particular 
object belongs to the legislative power. 

On this view, we at once see that it can 
no longer be asked whose business it is to 
make laws, since they are acts of the gen¬ 
eral will; nor whether the prince is above 
the law, since he is a member of the State; 
nor whether the law can be unjust, since no 
one is unjust to himself; nor how we can 
be both free and subject to the laws, since 
they are but registers of our wills. 

We see further that, as the law unites 
universality of will with universality of ob¬ 
ject, what a man, whoever he be, commands 
of his own motion cannot be a law; and 
even what the Sovereign commands with 
regard to a particular matter is no nearer 
being a law, but is a decree, an act, not of 
sovereignty, but of magistracy. 

I therefore give the name **Repub!ic” to 
every State that is governed by laws, no 
matter what the form of its administration 
may be: for only in such a case does the 
public interest govern, and the res publica 
rank as a reality. Every legitimate govern- 
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ment is republican; ^ what government is 
I will explain later on. 

Laws are, properly speaking, only the con* 
ditions of civil association. The people, 
being subject to the laws, ought to be their 
author: the conditions of the society ought 
to be regulated solely by those who come 
together to form it. But how are they to 
regulate them? Is it to be by common agree¬ 
ment, by a sudden inspiration? Has the 
body politic an organ to declare its wdll? 
Who can give it the foresight to formulate 
and announce its acts in advance? Or how 
is it to announce them in the hour of need? 
How can a blind multitude, which often 
does not know what it wills, because it 
rarely knows what is good for it, carry out 
for itself so great and difficult an enterprise 
as a system of legislation? Of itself the 
people wills always the good, but of itself 
it by no means always sees it. The gen¬ 
eral will is always in the right, but the judg¬ 
ment which guide? it is not always enlight¬ 
ened. It must be got to see objects as they 
are, and sometimes as they ought to appear 
to it; it must be shown the good road it is 
in search of, secured from the seductive 
influences of individual wills, taught to see 
times and spaces as a series, and made to 
weigh the attractions of present and sensi¬ 
ble advantages against the danger of dis¬ 
tant and hidden evils. The individuals see 
the good they reject; the public wills the 
good it does not see. All stand equally in 
need of guidance. The former must be com¬ 
pelled to bring their wills into conformity 
with their reason; the latter must be taught 
to know what it wills. If that is done, public 
enlightenment leads to the union of under¬ 
standing and will in the social body: the 
parts are made to work exactly together, 
and the whole is raised to its highest power. 
This makes a legislator necessary. 


11 understand by this word, not merely an 
aristocracy or a democracy, but generally any 
government directed by the general will, which is 
the law. To be legitimate, the government must 
be, not one with the Sovereign, but its minister. 
In such a case even a monarchy is a Republic. 


13. The Legislator 

In order to discover the rules of society 
best suited to nations, a superior intelligence 
beholding all the passions of men without 
experiencing any of them would be needed. 
This intelligence would have to be wholly 
unrelated to our nature, while knowing it 
through and through; its happiness would 
have to be independent of us, and yet ready 
to occupy itself with ours; and lastly, it 
would have, in the march of time, to look 
forward to a distant glory, and, working in 
one century, to be able to enjoy in the next.^ 
It would take gods to give men laws. 

What Caligula argued from the facts, 
Plato, in the dialogue called the Polittcus, 
argued in defining the civil or kingly man, 
on the basis of right. But if great princes 
are rare, how much more so are great legis¬ 
lators! The former have only to follow the 
pattern which the latter have to lay down. 
The legislator is the engineer who invents 
the machine, the prince merely the mechanic 
who sets it up and makes it go. “At the birth 
of societies,” says Montesquieu, “the rulers 
of Republics establi.sh institutions, and af¬ 
terwards the institutions mould the rul¬ 
ers.” • 

He who dares to undertake the making of 
a people’s institutions ought to feel himself 
capable, so to speak, of changing human na¬ 
ture, of transforming each individual, who 
is by himself a complete and solitary whole, 
into part of a greater whole from which he 
in a manner receives his life and being; of 
altering man’s constitution for the purpose 
of strengthening it; and of substituting a 
partial and moral existence for the physical 
and independent existence nature has con¬ 
ferred on us all. He^must, in a word, take 
away from man his own resources and give 
him instead new ones alien to him, and in- 

1 A people becomes famous only when its legis¬ 
lation bes^ins to decline. We do not know for how 
many centuries the system of Lycurgus made the 
Spartans happy before the rest of Greece took any 
notice of it. 

2 Montesquieu, The Greatness and Decadence of 
Ike Romans^ ch. i. 
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capable of being made use of without the 
help of other men. The more completely 
these natural resources are annihilated, the 
greater and more lasting are those which he 
acquires, and the more stable and perfect 
the new institutions; so that if each citi¬ 
zen is nothing and can do nothing without 
the rest, and the resources acquired by the 
whole are equal or superior to the aggregate 
of the resources of all the individuals, it 
may be said that legislation is at the high¬ 
est possible point of perfection. 

The legislator occupies in every respect 
an extraordinary position in the State. If 
he should do so by reason of his genius, he 
does so no less by reason of his office, which 
is neither magistracy, nor Sovereignty. This 
office, which sets up the Republic, nowhere 
enters into its constitution; it is an indi¬ 
vidual and superior function, which has 
nothing in common with human empire; 
for if he who holds command over men 
ought not to have conunand over the laws, 
he who has command over the laws ought 
not any more to have it over men; or else 
his laws would be the ministers of his pas¬ 
sions and would often merely serve to per¬ 
petuate his injustices: his private aims 
would inevitably mar the sanctity of his 
work. 

When Lycurgus gave laws to his coun¬ 
try, he began by resigning the throne. It was 
the custom of most Greek towns to entrust 
the establishment of their laws to foreigners. 
The Republics of modem Italy in many 
cases followed this examples; Geneva did 
the same and profited by it.* Rome, when 
it was most prosperous, suffered a revival 
of all the crimes of tyranny, and was 
brought to the verge of destruction, because 
it put the legislative auriiority and the sov¬ 
ereign power into the same hands. 
Nevertheless, the decemvirs themselves 

s Those who know Cklvin only as a theologian 
much underestimate the extent of his genius. The 
codification of our wise edicts, in which he played 
a large part, does him no less honour than bit 
institute. Whatever revolution time may bring la 
our religion, to long as the spirit of patriotism and 
liberty stUl lives among us, the memory of this 
greet man will be for ever blessed. 


nesrer claimed the right to pass any law 
merely on their own authority. “Nothing we 
propose to you,” they said to the people, 
“can pass into law without your consent. 
Romans, be yourselves the authors of the 
laws which are to make you happy.” 

He, therefore, who draws up the laws 
has, or should have, no right of legislation, 
and the people cannot, even if it wishes, de¬ 
prive itself of this incommunicable right, 
because, according to the fundamental com¬ 
pact, only the general will can bind the in¬ 
dividuals, and there can be no assurance 
that a particular will is in conformity with 
the general will, until it has been put to the 
free vote of the people. This 1 have said 
already; but it is worth while to repeat it. 

Thus in the task of legislation we find 
together two things which appear to be in¬ 
compatible: an enterprise too difficult for 
human powers, and, for its execution, an 
authority that is no authority. 

There is a further difficulty that deserves 
attention. Wise men, if they try to speak 
their language to the common herd instead 
of its own, cannot possibly make themselves 
understood. There are a thousand kinds of 
ideas which it is impossible to translate into 
popular language. Conceptions that are too 
general and objects that are too remote are 
equally out of its range: each individual, 
having no taste for any other plan of gov¬ 
ernment than that which suits bis particular 
interest, finds it difficult to realize the ad¬ 
vantages he might hope to draw from the 
continual privations good laws impose. For 
a young people to be able to relish sound 
principles of political theory and follow the 
fundamental rules of statecraft, the effect 
would have to become the cause; the social 
spirit, which should be created by these 
institutions, would have to preside over 
their very foundation; and men would have 
to be before law what they should become 
by means of law. The legislator therefore, 
being unable to appeal to either force or 
reason, must have recourse to an authority 
of a different order, capable of constrain¬ 
ing without violence and persuading with¬ 
out convincing. 
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This is W'hat has, in all ages, compelled 
the fathers of nations to have recourse to 
divine intervention and credit the gods with 
their own wisdom, in order that the peo¬ 
ples, submitting to the laws of the State as 
to those of nature, and recognizing the same 
power in the formation of the city as in that 
of man, might obey freely, and bear with 
docility the yoke of the public happiness. 

This sublime reason, far above the range 
of the common herd, is that whose decisions 
the legislator puts into the mouth of the 
immortals, in order to constrain by divine 
authority those whom human prudence could 
not move.^ But it is not anybody who can 
make the gods speak, or get himself believed 
when he proclaims himself their interpre¬ 
ter, The great soul of the legislator is the 
only miracle that can prove his mission. 
Any man may grave tablets of stone, or buy 
an oracle, or feign secret intercourse with 
some divinity, or train a bird to whisper in 
his ear, or find other vulgar ways of impos¬ 
ing on the people. He whose knowledge 
goes no further may perhaps gather round 
him a band of fools; but he will never found 
an empire, and his extravagances will 
quickly perish with him. Idle tricks form a 
passing tie; only wisdom can make it last¬ 
ing. The Judaic law, which still subsists, and 
that of the child of Ishmael, which, for ten 
centuries, has ruled half the world, still pro¬ 
claim the great men who laid them down; 
and, while the pride of philosophy or the 
blind spirit of faction sees in them no more 
than lucky impostures, the true political 
theorist admires, in the institutions they set 
up, the great and powerful genius which pre¬ 
sides over things made to endure. 

We should not, with Warburton, con¬ 
clude from this that politics and religion 
have among us a common object, but that, 

< ♦*In truth/* says MachlavelH, "there has never 
been, in any country, an extraordinary legislator 
who has not had recourse to God; for otherwise 
his laws would not have been accepted: there are, 
in fact, many useful truths of which a wise man 
may have knowledge without their having in them¬ 
selves such clear reasons for their being lo as to 
be able to convince others" (Discouriet on Livy, 
Bk. V, ch. xf) 


in the first periods of nations, the one is 
used as an instrument for the other. 


14, The People 

As nature has set bounds to the stature 
of a well-made man, and, outside those lim¬ 
its, makes nothing but giants or dwarfs, sim¬ 
ilarly, for the constitution of a State to be 
at its best, it is possible to fix limits that 
will make it neither too large for good gov¬ 
ernment, nor too small for self-maintenance. 
In every body politic there is a ma.ximum 
strength which it cannot exceed and which 
it only loses by increasing in size. Every 
extension of the social tie means its relaxa¬ 
tion; and, generally speaking, a small State 
is stronger in proportion than a great one. 

A thousand arguments could be advanced 
in favour of this principle. First, long dis¬ 
tances make administration more difficult, 
just as a weight becomes heavier at the end 
of a longer lever. Administration therefore 
becomes more and more burdensome as the 
distance grows greater; for, in the first 
place, each city has its own, which is paid 
for by the people: each district its owm, 
still paid for by the people: then comes 
each province, and then the great govern¬ 
ments, satrapies, and viceroyalties, always 
costing more the higher you go, and always 
at the expense of the unfortunate people. 
Last of all comes the supreme administra¬ 
tion, w'hich eclipses all the rest. All these 
overcharges are a continual drain upon the 
subjects; so far from being better governed 
by all these different orders, they are worse 
governed than if there were only a single 
authority over them. In the meantime, there 
scarce remain resources enough to meet 
emergencies; and, when recourse must be 
had to these, the State is always on the eve 
of destruction. 

This is not all; not only has the govern¬ 
ment less vigour and promptitude for se¬ 
curing the observance of the laws, prevent¬ 
ing nuisances, correcting abuses, and guard¬ 
ing against seditious undertakings begun in 
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distant places; the people has less affection 
for its rulers, whom it never sees, for its 
country, which, to its eyes, seems like the 
world, and for its fellow citizens, most of 
whom are unknown to it. The same laws 
cannot suit so many diverse provinces with 
different customs, situated in the most vari¬ 
ous climates, and incapable of enduring a 
uniform government. Different laws lead 
only to trouble and confusion among peo¬ 
ples which, living under the same rulers and 
in constant communication one with an¬ 
other, intermingle and intermarry, and, com¬ 
ing under the sway of new customs, never 
know if they can call their very patrimony 
their own. Talent is buried, virtue unknown, 
and vice unpunished, among such a multi¬ 
tude of men who do not know one another, 
gathered together in one place at the seat of 
the central administration. The leaders, 
overwhelmed with business, see nothing for 
themselves; the State is governed by clerks. 
Finally, the measures which have to be 
taken to maintain the general authority, 
which all these distant officials wish to es¬ 
cape or to impose upon, absorb all the en¬ 
ergy of the public, so that there is none left 
for the happiness of the people. There is 
hardly enough to defend it when need arises, 
and thus a body which is too big for its con¬ 
stitution gives way and falls crushed under 
its own weight. 

.Again, the State must assure itself a safe 
foundation, if it is to have stability, and to 
be able to resist the shocks it cannot help 
experiencing, as well as the efforts it will be 
forced to make for its maintenance; for all 
peoples have a kind of centrifugal force 
that makes them continually act one against 
another, and tend to aggrandize themselves 
at their neighbours* expense, like the vor¬ 
tices of Descartes. Thus the weak run the 
risk of being soon swallowed up; and it is 
almost impossible for any one to preserve 
itself except by putting itself in a state of 
equilibrium with all, so that the pressure is 
on all sides practically equal. 

It may therefore be seen that there are 
reasons for expansion and reasons for con¬ 
traction; and it is no small part of the 


statesman’s skill to hit between them the 
mean that is most favourable to the preser¬ 
vation of the State. It may be said that the 
reason for expansion, being merely externa] 
and relative, ought to be subordinate to the 
reasons for contraction, which are internal 
and absolute. A strong and healthy consti¬ 
tution is the first thing to look for; and it 
is better to count on the vigour which 
comes of good government than on the re¬ 
sources a great territory furnishes. 

It may be added that there have been 
known States so constituted that the neces¬ 
sity of making conquests entered into their 
very constitution, and that, in order to 
maintain themselves, they were forced to 
expand ceaselessly. It may be that they 
congratulated themselves greatly on this 
fortunate necessity, which none the less in¬ 
dicated to them, along with the limits of 
their greatness, the inevitable moment of 
their fall. 


IS. Government in General 

I warn the reader that this chapter re¬ 
quires careful reading, and that I am un¬ 
able to make myself clear to those who re¬ 
fuse to be attentive. 

Every free action is produced by the con¬ 
currence of two causes; one moral, i.e. the 
will which determines the act; the other 
physical, i.e., the power which executes 
it. When I walk towards an object, it is 
necessary first that I should will to go there, 
and, in the second place, that my feet 
should carry me. If a paralytic wills to run 
and an active man wills not to, they will 
both stay where they are. The body politic 
has the same motive powers; here too force 
and will are distinguished, will under the 
name of legislative power and force under 
that of executive power. Without their con¬ 
currence, nothing is, or should be, done. 

We have seen that the legislative power 
belongs to the people, and can belong to It 
alone. It may, on the other hand, readily be 
seen, from the prindi^es laid down above. 
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that the executive power cannot belong to 
the generality as legislature or Sovereign, 
because it consists wholly of particular acts 
which fall outside the competency of the 
law, and consequently of the Sovereign, 
whose acts must always be laws. 

The public force therefore needs an agent 
of its own to bind it together and set it to 
work under the direction of the general will, 
to serve as a means of communication be¬ 
tween the State and the Sovereign, and to 
do for the collective person more or less 
what the union of soul and body does for 
man. Here we have what is, in the State, the 
basis of government, often wrongly con¬ 
fused with the Sovereign, whose minister 
it is. 

What then is government? An intermedi¬ 
ate body set up between the subjects and 
the Sovereign, to secure their mutual cor¬ 
respondence, charged with the execution of 
the laws and the maintenance of liberty, 
both civil and political. 

The members of this body are called mag¬ 
istrates or kings, that is to say governors, 
and the whole body bears the name prince,^ 
Thus those who hold that the act, by which 
a people puts itself under a prince, is not a 
contract, are certainly right It is simply 
and solely a commission, an employment, 
in which the rulers, mere ofi&cials of the 
Sovereign, exercise in their own name the 
power of which it makes them depositaries. 
This power it can limit, modify, or recover 
at pleasure^ for the alienation of such a 
right is incompatible with the nature of the 
social body, and contrary to the end of as¬ 
sociation. 

I call then government, or supreme ad¬ 
ministration, the legitimate exercise of the 
executive power, and prince or magistrate 
the man or the body entrusted with that ad¬ 
ministration. 

In government reside the intermediate 
forces whose relations make up that of the 
whole to the.whole, or of the Sovereign to 
the State. This last relation may be repre¬ 
sented as that between the extreme terms 

^Thus at Venice the College, even in the ab¬ 
sence rf the Doge, i? called “Most Serene Prince.” 


of a continuous proportion, which has gov¬ 
ernment, as its mean proportional. The gov¬ 
ernment gets from the Sovereign the orders 
it gives the people, and, for the State to be 
properly balanced, there must, when every¬ 
thing is reckoned in, be equality between 
the product or power of the government 
taken in itself, and the product or power of 
the citizens, who are on the one hand sov¬ 
ereign and on the other subject. 

Furthermore, none of these three terms 
can be altered without the equality being 
instantly destroyed. If the Sovereign desires 
to govern, or the magistrate to give laws, or 
if the subjects refuse to obey, disorder takes 
the place of regularity, force and will no 
longer act together, and the State is dis¬ 
solved and falls into despotism or anarchy. 
Lastly, as there is only one mean propor¬ 
tional between each relation, there is also 
only one good government possible for a 
State. But, as countless events may change 
the relations of a people, not only may dif¬ 
ferent governments be good for different 
peoples, but also for the same people at dif¬ 
ferent times. 

In attempting to give some idea of the 
various relations that may hold between 
these two extreme terms, I shall take as an 
example the number of a people, which is 
the most easily expressible. 

Suppose the State is composed of ten 
thousand citizens. The Sovereign can only 
be considered collectively and as a body; 
but each membeV, as being a subject, is re¬ 
garded as an individual: thus the Sovereign 
is to the subject as ten thousand to one, i.e. 
each member of the State has as his share 
only a ten-thousandth part of the sover¬ 
eign authority, although he is wholly under 
its control. If the people numbers a hun¬ 
dred thousand, the condition of the subject 
undergoes no change, and each equally is 
under the whole audiority of the laws, while 
bis vote, being reduced to one hundred 
thousandth part, has ten times less influ¬ 
ence in drawing them up. The subject there¬ 
fore remaining always a unit, the relation 
between him and the Sovereign increases 
with the number of the citizens. From this 
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it follows that, the larger the State, the less 
the liberty. 

When I say the relation increases, I mean 
that it grows more unequal. Thus the greater 
it is in the geometrical sense, the less rela¬ 
tion there is in the ordinary sense of the 
word. In the former sense, the relation, con¬ 
sidered according to quantity, is expressed 
by the quotient; in the latter, considered 
according to identity, it is reckoned by sim¬ 
ilarity. 

Now, the less relation the particular wills 
have to the general will, that is, morals and 
manners to laws, the more should the re¬ 
pressive force be increased. The govern¬ 
ment, then, to be good, should be propor¬ 
tionately stronger as the people is more 
numerous. 

On the other hand, as the growth of the 
State gives the depositaries of the public 
authority more temptations and chances of 
abusing their power, the greater the force 
with which the government ought to be en¬ 
dowed for keeping the people in hand, the 
greater too should be the force at the dis¬ 
posal of the Sovereign for keeping the gov¬ 
ernment in hand. I am speaking, not of ab¬ 
solute force, but of the relative force of the 
different parts of the state. 

It follows from this double relation that 
the continuous proportion between the Sov¬ 
ereign, the prince, and the people, is by no 
means an arbitrary idea, but a necessary 
consequence of the nature of the body 
politic. It follows further that, one of the 
extreme terms, viz. the people, as subject, 
being fixed and represented by unity, when¬ 
ever the duplicate ratio increases or dimin¬ 
ishes, the simple ratio does the same, and is 
changed accordingly. From this we see that 
there is not a single unique and absolute 
form of government, but as many govern¬ 
ments differing in nature as there are States 
differing* in size. 

If, ridiculing this system, any one were to 
say that, in order to find the mean propor¬ 
tional and give form to the body of the gov¬ 
ernment, it is only necessary, according to 
me. to find the square root of the number of 


the people, I should answer that I am here 
taking this number only as an instance; that 
the relations of which I am speaking are 
not measured by the number of men alone, 
but generally by the amount of action, which 
is a combination of a multitude of causes; 
and that, further, if, to .save words, I bor¬ 
row for a moment the terms of geometry, 
I am none the less well aware that moral 
quantities do not allow of geometrical ac¬ 
curacy. 

The government is on a small scale what 
the body politic which includes it is on a 
great one. It is a moral person endowed 
with certain faculties, active like the Sov¬ 
ereign and passive like the State, and capa¬ 
ble of being resolved into other similar re¬ 
lations. This accordingly gives rise to a 
new proportion, within which there is yet 
another, according to the arrangement of 
the magistracies, till an indivisible middle 
term is reached, i.e. a single ruler or su¬ 
preme magistrate, who may be represented, 
in the midst of this progression, as the 
unity between the fractional and the or¬ 
dinal series 

Without encumbering ourselves with this 
multiplication of terms, let us rest content 
with regarding government as a new body 
within the State, distinct from the people 
and the Sovereign, and intermediate between 
them. 

There is between these two bodies this 
essential difference, that the State exists by 
itself, and the government only through 
the Sovereign. Thus the dominant will of 
the prince is, or should be, nothing but the 
general will or the law; his force is only the 
public force concentrated in his hands, and. 
as soon as he tries to base any absolute and 
independent act on his own authority, the 
tie that binds the whole together begins to 
be loosened. If finally the prince should 
come to have a particular will more active 
than the will of the Sovereign, and should 
employ the public force in his hands in 
obedience to this particular will, there would 
be, so to speak, two Sovereigns, one right¬ 
ful and the other actual, the social union 
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would evaporate instantly^ and the body 
politic would be dissolved. 

However, in order that the government 
may have a true existence and a real life 
distinguishing it from the body of the State, 
and in order that all its members may be 
able to act in concert and fulfil the end for 
which it was set up, it must have a particu¬ 
lar personality, a sensibility common to its 
members, and a force and will of its own 
making for its preser\^ation. This particu¬ 
lar existence implies assemblies, councils, 
power of deliberation and decision, rights, 
titles, and privileges belonging exclusively 
to the prince and making the office of mag¬ 
istrate more honourable in proportion as it 
is more troublesome. The difficulties lie in 
the manner of so ordering this subordinate 
whole within the whole, that it in no way 
alters the general constitution by affirma¬ 
tion of its own, and always distinguishes 
the particular force it possesses, which is 
destined to aid in its preservation, from the 
public force, which is destined to the preser¬ 
vation of the State; and, in a word, is al¬ 
ways ready to sacrifice the government to 
the people, and never to sacrifice the peo¬ 
ple to the government. 

Furthermore, although the artificial body 
of the government is the work of another 
artificial body, and has, we may say, only a 
borrowed and subordinate life, this does not 
prevent it from being able to act with more 
or less vigour or promptitude, or from being, 
so to speak, in more or less robust health. 
Finally, without departing directly from the 
end for which it was instituted, it may de¬ 
viate more or less from it, according to the 
manner of its constitution. 

From all these differences arise the var¬ 
ious relations which the government ought 
to bear to the body of the State, according 
to the accidental and particular relations by 
which the State itself is modified, for often 
the government that is best in itself will be¬ 
come the most pernicious, if the relations 
in which it stands have altered according to 
the defects of the body politic to which it 
belongs. 


16 . Democracy 

He who makes the law knows better than 
any one else how it should be executed and 
interpreted. It seems then impossible to 
have a better constitution than that in 
which the executive and legislative powers 
are united; but this very fact renders the 
government in certain respects inadequate, 
because things which should be distin¬ 
guished are confounded, and the prince and 
the Sovereign, being the same person, form, 
so to speak, no more than a government 
without government. 

It is not good for him who makes the 
laws to execute them, or for the body of 
the people to turn its attention away from 
a general standpoint and devote it to par¬ 
ticular objects. Nothing is more dangerous 
than the influence of private interests in 
public affairs, and the abuse of the laws b}' 
the government is a less evil than the cor¬ 
ruption of the legislator, which is the in¬ 
evitable sequel to a'particular standpoint. 
In such a case, the State being altered in 
substance, all reformation becomes impos¬ 
sible. A people that would never misuse gov¬ 
ernmental powers would never misuse in¬ 
dependence; a people that would always 
govern well would not need to be governed. 

If we take the term in the strict sense, 
there never has been a real democracy, and 
there never will be. It is against the natural 
order for the many to govern and the few 
to be governed. It is unimaginable that the 
people should remain continually assembled 
to devote their time to public affairs, and 
it is clear that they cannot set up commis¬ 
sions for that purpose without the form of 
administration being changed. 

In fact, I can confidently lay down as a 
principle that, when the functions of gov¬ 
ernment are shared by several tribunals, the 
less numerous sooner or later acquire the 
greatest authority, if only because they are 
in position to expedite affairs, and power 
thus naturally comes into their hands. 

Besides, how many conditions that are 
difficult to unite does such a government 
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presuppose! First, a very small State, where 
the people can readily be got together and 
where each citizen can with ease know all 
the rest; secondly, great simplicity of man¬ 
ners, to prevent business from multiply¬ 
ing and raising thorny problems; next, a 
large measure of equality in rank and for¬ 
tune, without which equality of rights and 
authority cannot long subsist; lastly, little 
or no luxury—for luxury either comes of 
riches or makes them necessary; it corrupts 
at once rich and poor, the rich by possession 
and the poor by covetousness; it sells the 
country to softness and vanity, and takes 
away from the State all its citizens, to make 
them slaves one to another, and one and 
all to public opinion. 

This is why a famous writer has made 
virtue the fundamental principle of Re¬ 
publics; for all these conditions could not 
exist without virtue. But, for want of the 
necessary distinctions, that great thinker 
was often inexact, and sometimes obscure, 
and did not see that, the sovereign author¬ 
ity being everywhere the same, the same 
principle should be found in every well- 
constituted State, in a greater or less de¬ 
gree, it is true, according to the form of the 
government. 

It may be added that there is no govern¬ 
ment so subject to civil wars and intestine 
agitations as democratic or popular govern¬ 
ment, because there is none which has so 
strong and continual a tendency to change 
to another form, or which demands more 
vigilance and courage for its maintenance 
as it is. Under such a constitution above all, 
the citizen should arm himself with strength 
and constancy, and say, every day of his 
life, what a virtuous Count Palatine said 
in the Diet of Poland: “Malo pcriculosam 
libertatem quam quietum servitium.” 

Were there a people of gods, their gov¬ 
ernment would be democratic. So perfect 
a government is not for men. 

I/. Deputies or Representatives 

As soon as public service ceases to be the 
chief business of the citizens, and they 


would rather serve with their money than 
with their persons, the State is not far from 
its fall. When it is necessary to march out to 
war, they pay troops and stay at home: 
when it is necessary to meet in council, they 
name deputies and stay at home. By reason 
of idleness and money, they end by having 
soldiers to enslave their country and repre¬ 
sentatives to sell it. 

It is through the hustle of commerce and 
the arts, through the greedy self-interest of 
profit, and through softness and love of 
amenities, that personal services are re¬ 
placed by money payments. Men surrender 
a part of their profits in order to have time 
to increase them at leisure. Make gifts of 
money, and you will not be long without 
chains. The word “finance** is a slavish 
word, unknown in the city-state. In a coun¬ 
try that is truly free, the citizens do every¬ 
thing with their own arms and nothing by 
means of money; so far from paying to be 
exempted from their duties, they would 
even pay for the privilege of fulfilling them 
themselves. I am far from taking the com¬ 
mon view: I hold enforced labour to be less 
opposed to liberty than taxes. 

The better the constitution of a State is, 
the more do public affairs encroach on priv¬ 
ate in the minds of the citizens. Private af¬ 
fairs are even of much less importance, be¬ 
cause the aggregate of the common happi¬ 
ness furnishes a greater proportion of that 
of each individual, so that there is less for 
him to seek in particular cares. In a well- 
ordered city every man flies to the assem¬ 
blies : under a bad government no one cares 
to stir a step to get to them, because no one 
is interested in what happens there, because 
it is foreseen that the general will will not 
prevail, and lastly because domestic cares 
are all-absorbing. Good laws lead to the 
making of better ones; bad ones bring about 
worse. As soon as any man says of the af¬ 
fairs of the State, What does it matter to 
me? the State may be given up for lost. 

The lukewarmness of patriotism, the ac¬ 
tivity of private interest, the vastness of 
States, conquest, and the abuse of govern¬ 
ment suggested the method of having depu- 
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ties or representatives of the people In the 
national assemblies. These are what, in some 
countries, men have presumed to call the 
Third Estate. Thus the individual interest 
of two orders is put first and second; 
the public interest occupies only the third 
place. 

Sovereignty, for the same reason as makes 
it inalienable, cannot be represented; it lies 
essentially in the general will, and will does 
not admit of representation: it is either the 
same, or other; there is no intermediate 
possibility. The deputies of the people, 
therefore, are not and cannot be its repre¬ 
sentatives: they are merely its stewards, 
and can carry through no definitive acts. 
Every law the people has not ratified in per¬ 
son is null and void—^is, in fact, not a law. 
The people of England regards itself as 
free; but it is grossly mistaken; it is free 
only during the election of members of par¬ 
liament. As soon as they are elected, slavery 
overtakes it, and it is nothing. The use it 
makes of the short moments of liberty it 
enjoys shows indeed that it deserves to 
lose them. 

The idea of representation is modem; it 
comes to us from feudal government, 
from that iniquitous and absurd system 
which degrades humanity and dishonours 
the name of man. In ancient republics 
and even in monarchies, the people never 
had representatives; the word itself was 
unknown. It is very singular that in 
Rome, where the tribunes were so sacro¬ 
sanct, it was never even imagined that they 
could usurp the functions of the people, and 
that in the midst of so great a multitude 
they never attempted to pass on their own 
authority a single plebiscitum. We can, how¬ 
ever, form an idea of the difficulties caused 
sometimes by the people being so numer¬ 
ous, from what happened in the time of the 
Gracchi, when some of the citizens had to 
cast their votes from the roofs of buildings. 

Where right and liberty are everything, 
disadvantages count for nothing. Among 
this wise people ever3^hing was given its 
just value, its lictors were allowed to do 
what its tribunes would never have dared 


to attempt; for it had no fear that its lic¬ 
tors would try to represent it. 

To explain, however, in what way the 
tribunes did sometimes represent it, it is 
enough to conceive how the government 
represents the Sovereign. Law being purely 
the declaration of the general will, it is 
dear that, in the exercise of the legislative 
power, the people cannot be represented; 
but in that of the executive power, which 
is only the force that is applied to give the 
law effect, it both can and should be repre¬ 
sented. We thus see that if we looked closely 
into the matter we should find that very 
few nations have any laws. However that 
may be, it is certain that the tribunes, pos¬ 
sessing no executive power, could never 
represent the Roman people by right of the 
powers entrusted tc them, but only by 
usurping those of the senate. 

In Greece, all that the people had to do. 
it did for itself; it was constantly assembled 
in the public square. The Greeks lived in a 
mild climate; they had no natural greed; 
slaves did their work for them; their great 
concern was with liberty. Lacking the same 
advantages, how can you preserve the same 
rights? Your severer climates add to your 
needs; * for half the year your public 
squares are uninhabitable; the fiatness of 
your languages unfits them for being heard 
in the open air; you sacrifice more for profit 
than for liberty, and fear slavery less than 
poverty. 

What then? Is liberty maintained only by 
the help of slavery? It may be so. Extremes 
meet. Everything that is not in the course 
of nature has its disadvantages, civil so¬ 
ciety most of all. There arc some unhappy 
circumstances in which we can only keep 
our liberty at others* expense, and where 
the citizen can be perfectly free only when 
the slave is most a slave. Such was the case 
with Sparta. As for you, modem peoples, 
you have no slaves, but you are slaves your¬ 
selves; you pay for their liberty with your 

1 To adopt in cpld countries the luxury and 
effeminacy of the East is to desire to submit to 
its chains; it is indeed to bow to them far more 
inevitably In our case than fai theirs. 
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own. It is in vain that you boast of this 
preference; I find in it more cowardice than 
humanity. 

I do not mean by all this that it is neces¬ 
sary to have slaves, or that the right of slav¬ 
ery is legitimate: I am merely giving the 
reason why modern peoples, believing them¬ 
selves to be free, have representatives, while 
ancient peoples had none. In any case, the 
moment a people allows itself to be repre¬ 
sented, it is no longer free: it no longer 
exists. 

AH things considered, I do not see that it 
is possible henceforth for the Sovereign to 
preserve among us the exercise of its rights, 
unless the city is very small. But if it is 
very small, it will be conquered? No. I will 
show later on how the external strength of 
a great people may be combined with the 
convenient polity and good order of a small 
State. 


18 . Voting 

It may be seen that the way in which 
general business is managed may give a 
clear enough indication of the actual state 
of morals and the health of the body politic. 
The more concert reigns in the assemblies, 
that is, the nearer opinion approaches una¬ 
nimity, the greater is the dominance of the 
general will. On the other hand, long de¬ 
bates, dissensions, and tumult proclaim the 
ascendancy of particular interests and the 
decline of the State. 

This seems less clear when two or more 
orders enter into the constitution, as pa¬ 
tricians and plebeians did at Rome; for 
quarrels between these two orders often dis¬ 
turbed the comitia, even in the best days of 
the Republic. But the exception is rather 
apparent than real; for then, through the 
defect that is inherent in the body politic, 
there were, so to speak, two States in one, 
and what is not true of the two together is 
true of either separately. Indeed, even in 
the most stormy times, the pieinscita of 
the people, when the senate did not inter¬ 


fere with them, always went through quietly 
and by large majorities. The citizens hav¬ 
ing but one interest, the people had but a 
single will. 

At the other extremity of the circle, una¬ 
nimity recurs; this is the case when the 
citizens, having fallen into servitude, have 
lost both liberty and will. Fear and flattery 
then change votes into acclamation; deliber¬ 
ation ceases, and only worship or maledic¬ 
tion is left. Such was the vile manner in 
which the senate expressed its views under 
the emperors. It did so sometimes with ab¬ 
surd precautions. Tacitus observes that, un¬ 
der Otho, the senators, while they heaped 
curses on Vitellius, contrived at the same 
time to make a deafening noise, in order 
that, should he ever become their master, 
he might not know what each of them had 
said. 

On these various co.nsiderations depend 
the rules by which the methods of counting 
. votes and comparing opinions should be 
regulated, according as the general will is 
more or less easy to discover, and the State 
more or less in its decline. 

There is but one law which, from its na¬ 
ture, needs unanimous consent. This is t!ic 
social compact; for civil association is the 
most voluntary of all acts. Every man being 
bom free and his own master, no one, under 
any pretext whatsoever, can make any man 
subject without his consent. To decide that 
the son of a slave is bom a slave is to de¬ 
cide that he is not born a man. 

If then there are opponents when the 
social compact is made, their opposition 
does not invalidate the contract, but merely 
prevents them from being included in it. 
They are foreigners among citizens. When 
the State is instituted, residence consti¬ 
tutes consent; to dwell within its territory 
is to submit to the Sovereign,* 

Apart from this primitive contract, the 

^ lldis should of course be understood as apply¬ 
ing to a free State; for elsewhere family, goods, 
lack of a refuge, necessity, or violence may detain 
a roan in a country against his will; and then his 
dwelling there no longer by Itself implies hJs con* 
MBt to the contract or to Us violation. 
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vote of the majority always binds all the 
rest. This foUows from the contract itself. 
But it is asked how a man can be both free 
and forced to conform to wills that are not 
his own. How arc the opponents at once 
free and subject to laws they have not 
agreed to? 

I retort that the question is wrongly put. 
The citizen gives his consent to all the laws, 
including those which are passed in spite of 
his opposition, and even those which punish 
him when he dares to break any of them. 
The constant will of all the members of the 
State is the general will; by virtue of it 
they are citizens and free.* When in the 
popular assembly a law is proposed, what 
the people is asked is not exactly whether 
it approves or rejects the proposal, but 
whether it is in conformity with the gen¬ 
eral will, which is their will. Each man, in 
giving his vote, states his opinion on that 
point; and the general will is found by 
counting votes. When therefore the opinion 
that is contrary to my own prevails, this 
proves neither more nor less than that I 
was mistaken, and that what I thought to 
be the general will was not so. If my par¬ 
ticular opinion had carried the day I should 
have achieved the opposite of what was my 


* At Genoa, the word “Liberty^’ may be read 
over the front of the prisons and on the chains of 
the galley-slaves. This application of the device 
is good and just. It is indeed only malefactors of 
all estates who prevent the citizen from being 
free. In the country in which all such men were 
in the galleys, the most perfect liberty would be 
enjoyed. 


will; and it is in that case that I should not 
have been free. 

This presupposes, indeed, that all the 
qualities of the general will still reside in 
the majority: when they cease to do so, 
whatever side a man may take, liberty is no 
longer possible. 

In my earlier demonstration of how par¬ 
ticular wills are substituted for the general 
will in public deliberation, I have ade¬ 
quately pointed out the practicable meth¬ 
ods of avoiding this abuse; and I shall have 
more to say of them later on. I have also 
given the principles for determining the 
proportional number of votes for declaring 
that will. A difference of one vote destroys 
equality; a single opponent destroys una¬ 
nimity; but between equality and unanim¬ 
ity, there are several grades of unequal 
division, at each of which this proportion 
may be fixed in accordance with the con¬ 
dition and the needs of the body politic. 

There are two general rules that may 
serve to regulate this relation. First, the 
more grave and important the questions 
discussed, the nearer should the opinion 
that is to prevail approach unanimity. Sec¬ 
ondly, the more the matter in hand calls for 
speed, the smaller the prescribed difference 
in the numbers of votes may be allowed to 
become: where an instant decision has to 
be reached, a majority of one vote should 
be enough. The first of these two rules 
seems more in harmony with the laws, and 
the second with practical affairs. In any case 
it is the combination of them that gives the 
best proportions for determining the ma¬ 
jority necessary. 
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T he unity of the Atlantic community, far from being a discovery of the 
twentieth century, has been evolving for three centuries. Its foundation is 
not the North Atlantic Treaty of 1949 but the English Revolution of 1640, the 
American Revolution of 1776, and the French Revolution of 1789. The Puritan 
Revolution of the sixteen-forties and the Glorious Revolution half a century 
later heralded a new way of life that is still the inspiration of British thought 
and action today. In politics, parliamentary government supplanted royal abso¬ 
lutism and slowly evolved into popular, democratic government. In economics, 
commercial and industrial wealth increasingly replaced land as the source of 
social prestige and influence. In the structure of society, the middle classes gradu¬ 
ally became the dominating element, imprinting much of their outlook and 
morality on the upper and working classes. In religion, the erstwhile conception 
of a state church and identification of political orthodoxy with religious con¬ 
formity was first weakened by the toleration of religious dissent and later more 
completely undermined by the growth of a scientific, humanist, secular philos¬ 
ophy. Locke in the science of society and Newton in the science of physical na¬ 
ture opened up a new world that came to its fullest flowering in the Age of 
Reason. 

The American Revolution was the second act in the drama of democratic 
revolution. The colonists derived their political heritage from the English ex¬ 
perience of 1640 and 1688, and the Revolution was caused by the attempt of the 
English—doomed to failure from the beginning—to apply to British subjects 
in North America doctrines and practices of government that had been repudi¬ 
ated through revolution and civil war at home. Moreover, the American Revo¬ 
lution was not only a war of independence but also a conflict between rivaling 
social classes. The victory of the American Revolution meant the predominance 
of the middle classes in the development of the new nation, dedicated to the 
equalitarian ideals of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness for all. As in the 
English revolutions of the seventeenth century, neither extreme radicalism nor 
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ultraconservatism prevailed in the American Revolution. Internally there was 
less resistance to the revolutionary achievement in the United States than there 
was to the Puritan successes of the sixteen-forties in England, because even 
before the Revolution the absence of an aristocracy and the fuller acceptance 
of religious diversity in America allowed society to develop more freely than 
was possible in England before the Reform Act of 1832. 

The example of the American Revolution was a standing challenge to the 
established order of Europe, dominated—from France to Siberia—by absolute 
monarchy, church, and aristocracy. The significance of the English Revolution 
of 1688 could not be so quickly discerned, because the monarchy continued as 
the symbol of traditional authority and the landowning classes still controlled 
both Houses of Parliament until 1832. As for the American Revolution, the 
absence of monarchy and aristocracy in the new society unmistakably under¬ 
lined its belief in equality and opportunity. One of the main arguments of the 
antidemocratic side in the eighteenth century had been the impracticality of the 
democratic ideal, the insistence that popular government could never work in 
actuality, tha^t it would quickly degenerate into chaos and anarchy. The sound 
sense and staltesmanship of the American revolutionary leaders quickly turned 
the revolutteary experiment into a stable order, addressing itself, by its exist¬ 
ence and success, to the oppressed everywhere as an invitation to rebellion. In 
1824 Prince Metternich, the mouthpiece of European conservatism, said of the 
United Stakes that ‘‘in fostering revolutions wherever they show themselves, 
in regretting those which have failed, in extending a helping hand to those which 
seem to prosper, they lend new strength to the apostles of sedition, and reani¬ 
mate the courage of every conspirator.” 

The French Revolution, the third act in the drama of modern democratic 
revolution, began two years after the Constitution of the United States was 
framed. Peaceful reform would have been possible until the last miriute, and the 
Anglophile, liberal-conservative element was at first in the ascendancy. But the 
ancien rigime lacked the most elementary prudence and foresight, and thus 
made revolution inevitable. The Estates-General met, for the first time since 
1614, on May S, 1789, and on the following day the Third Estate assembled in 
separate session. The cleavage between the people on the one side, and church 
and aristocracy on the other, was thereby quickly revealed. Meeting separately, 
the Third Estate in effect declared itself to be the representative body of the 
whole nation: the Revolution had started. 

No event in modern history so immediately and completely electrified the 
world as did the French Revolution, particularly after the storming of the 
Bastille on July 14, 1789. Charles James Fox, the leader of the English Whigs 
(or Liberals) called it the “greatest event” that had ever happened in the world, 
and “how much the best!” His remark reveals how, even when politics was 
mainly the business of a small aristocratic class, attitudes toward foreign coun¬ 
tries were largely determined by ideological sympathies. Traditionally, the 
Tories (or Conservatives) had been the friends of France, although she was 
England’s principal rival for world hegemony, because the ancien rigime upheld 
the influence of hierarchy in religion, class in society, and authority in govern- 
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nient. Precisely for these reasons the Whigs were anti-French, and also because 
the Revolution of 1688 was directed against a monarch who was in French pay 
and in closest sympathy with the French court. But the French Revolution re¬ 
versed the two traditional attitudes in England. The new anti-French position 
of the Tories expressed hostility, not to the French people, but to the Jacobin 
ideals of Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality; similarly, the sudden sympathy of 
the Whigs, or at least their more radical wing, for France expressed the satis¬ 
faction that she had finally done in 1789 what England had accomplished a 
century before. 

In the early stage of the Revolution few understood its long-term impact 
and significance. Some of the conservative forces in Europe even welcomed the 
Revolution as a sign of French weakness and decay; they failed to perceive the 
fresh vitality and vigorous ability of the new^ democratic leaders, whose aim was 
to make France not only free but great. The first to raise the issues of the Revo- 
lution from the plane of immediate profit and policy to that of principle and 
philosophy was Edmund Burke (1729-1797), whose Reflections on the Revolu¬ 
tion in France (1790) was an immediate literary success in England and on the 
Continent. Moreover, it w^as a political event of the first order, stemming the 
flood of sympathy and enthusiasm that until then had been rushing forth from 
the hearts of the inarticulate masses of Europe, as well as from philosophers and 
poets who saw in the Revolution the dawn of a new humanity. 

Burke's Reflections comforted the enemies of the Revolution (‘‘Read it,” 
King George III said to all who came to see him. “It will do you good—do you 
good! Every gentleman should read it”) as much as it antagonized its friends, 
and it was at once answered by a mass of prorevolutionary books and pamphlets. 
The most important of those writings is Tom Paine's Rights of Man (1791- 
1792), a fiery answer to the Reflections, and—as a defense of French democracy 
—a worthy successor to his Common Sense (1776), one of the trail blazers of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Burke was born in Dublin in 1729, the son of a successful Irish-Protestaht 
attorney. His mother was a Catholic who did not change her faith, and Burke's 
Catholic connection (his sister, too, was brought up ^s a Catholic) provided him 
with an early education in practical politics. Although Catholics formed the vast 
majority of the Irish population, they were cruelly oppressed by the ruling 
Protestant English aristocracy. A special “penal” code was used to exclude 
Catholics from property, public service, and the professions, reduce them to 
the state of second-class citizens in their own country, extirpate the.Catholic 
religion, and destroy the sense, and very existence, of Irish nationality. Though 
Burke came to identify himself ultimately with England, his Irish background 
and experience always remained a powerful element in his outlook and sympa¬ 
thies. 

In 1750 Burke went to London to prepare himself for the legal profession. 
But his heart was in literature and politics rather than in law, and he preferred 
the vagaries and uncertainties of the' former to the security of the latter, even 
though his decision cost him his regular allowance from his father. 

In 1756 Burke published his first work, A Vindication of Natural Society, A 
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short essay, the Vindication contains nevertheless most of the key ideas of.Burke, 
developed more exhaustively in his later, and more elaborate, writings. In the 
preface to the Vindication Burke expresses his lack of faith in the capacity of the 
ordinary person to think things out for himself, and asks, “what would become 
of the world if the practice of all moral duties, and the foundations of society, 
rested upon having their reasons made clear and demonstrative to every indi¬ 
vidual His supernatural approach to problems of politics becomes evident in 
the proposition that “civil government borrows a strength from ecclesiastical,” 
and that in general the “ideas of religion and government are closely connected.” 

The chief purpose of the Vindication becomes evident—to discourage ra¬ 
tional inquiry into political institutions as into religion, because the critical spirit 
of rationalism is bound to challenge, question, attack, and—finally—destroy the 
civil and religious foundations of society. 

Underlying Burke’s philosophy in the Vindication^ published when he was 
only twenty-seven, is a deep feeling of pessimism that nourishes and colors all 
his thought: “On considering political societies, their origin, their constitution, 
and their effects, I have sometimes been in a good deal more than doubt whether 
the Creator did ever really intend man for a state of happiness. He has mixed in 
his cup a number of natural evils (in spite of the boasts of stoicism they are 
evils), and every endeavor which the art and policy of mankind has used from 
the beginning of the world to this day, in order to alleviate or cure them, has 
only served to introduce new mischiefs, or to aggravate and inflame the old.” 

Burke approached problems of society in the knowledge that “wc owe an 
implicit reverance to all the institutions of our ancestors,” and that we should 
consider such institutions “with all that modesty” in which a received opinion 
should be examined. 

Burke was even more eager to get into politics than into literature, and he 
finally entered Parliament at thirty-seven, a comparatively late age in those 
days. Although he was one of the most brilliant political speakers and writers 
of his time, he was never able to attain cabinet office; his sincere and impas¬ 
sioned effort to dedicate his life to the English ruling classes did not remove the 
obstacle of his being a newcomer in English politics. Burke’s position was made 
still more vulnerable by his lifelong financial troubles. He lived above his means, 
purchased a large estate that he could not pay for, and incurred enormous debts 
that would have driven him into bankruptcy and disgrace had he not been saved 
by the generosity of his aristocratic benefactors. Burke’s reputation also suffered 
from speculations, which generally failed, and from his associations with finan¬ 
cial adventurers and other persons of doubtful standing. In addition, anti- 
Catholic bigotry affected his career adversely. His mother was known as a loyal 
Catholic, he married a Catholic, and he himself was suspected of Catholic sympa¬ 
thies and Jesuit beliefs and practices. In June, 1780, anti-Catholic rioting took 
{dace in London, for ten days, and Burke’s life was openly threatened by the 
mob. 

Burke’s veneration of aristocracy was not a matter of snobbery but of pro¬ 
found conviction that aristocracy was a part of the divinely ordained scheme of 
governing society, and he accepted his social inferiority with good cheer. Toward 
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the end of his life he said of himself that he was not “swaddled and rocked and 
dandled’' into a political career: “I possessed not one of the qualities, nor culti¬ 
vated one of the arts, that recommend men to the favor and protection of the 
great. I was not made for a minion or a tool. As little did I follow the trade of 
winning the hearts, by imposing on the understandings of the people. At every 
step of my progress in life, for in every step was I traversed and opposed, and at 
every turnpike I met, I was obliged to show my passport, and again and again 
to prove my sole title to the honor of being useful to my country, by a proof that 
I was not wholly unacquainted with its laws and the whole system of its interests 
both abroad and at home; otherwise no rank, no toleration even for me.” Al¬ 
though Burke was completely rational in the appraisal of individual members 
of the aristocracy, especially when they were his political opponents, he never 
challenged the collective right of the aristocratic class to govern Britain and 
her empire. 

Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790) was the outstanding 
event in his literary as well as political career. Until the publication of the book, 
liberal sympathies for the Revolution had been expressed more often and more 
vigorously than criticisms; the Reflections (followed swiftly, in 1791, by A 
Letter to a Member of the National Assembly, Thoughts on French Affairs, and 
An Appeal from the Old to the New Whigs) turned the tables on the liberal 
sympathizers by enlarging the scope of the debate. What had started out as a 
discussion of the French Revolution became a searching inquiry into the nature 
of reform and revolution in general, and out of this inquiry emerged the bible of 
modern conservatism. 

The impact of the Reflections was due as much to its subtlety of thought and 
moral elevation as to its style and language, an arresting mixture of poetry, 
philosophy, and religious mysticism, all suffused with a penetrating sense of 
practical wisdom. The French Revolution was, for Burke, not the result of deep- 
seated historical conflicts and forces, but of wrong doctrines of philosophers who 
were animated by fanatical atheism, and of vile ambitions of politicians who were 
driven by opportunist lust for power. Burke is particularly vehement in his 
denunciation of French philosophers and men of letters—“robbers and assassins: 
Never before, did a den of bravoes and banditti, assume the garb and tone of an 
academy of philosophers.” 

Burke was quick enough to realize that the French Revolution was more than 
an internal French affair, that it was a “revolution of doctrine and theoretic 
dogma,” and he attacked the state that emerged from it as a “college of armed 
fanatics, for the propagation of the principles of assassination, robbery, fraud, 
faction, oppression, and impiety.” Wisdom is most terrified by fanaticism, its 
worst enemy, against which it is the least able to furnish any kind of remedy, and 
Burke therefore called for a European crusade to crush the revolutionary spirit 
by force of arms. He was convinced that no monarchy would be safe “as long as 
this strange, nameless, wild, enthusiastic thing is established in the center of 
Europe.” After England, in concert with other European powers, became involved 
in war with France, Burke emphasized that the war was directed, not against the^ 
French people, but against Jacobin democracy, which could not be shut out by 
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fortresses and territorial limits. In the French Revolution Burke saw a tyranny 
of the multitude, which is but “a multiplied tyranny.’* 

Against the individualist conception of society of Locke and the French 
philosophers Burke put forward the organic theory: “Society is indeed a contract. 
Subordinate contracts for objects of mere occasional interest may be dissolved at 
pleasure—^but the state ought not to be considered as nothing better than a part¬ 
nership agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other 
such low concern, to be taken up for a little temporary interest, and to be dis¬ 
solved by the fancy of the parties. It is to be looked on with other reverence; be¬ 
cause it is not a partnership in things subservient only to the gross animal exist¬ 
ence of a temporary and perishable nature. It is a partnership in all science; a 
partnership in all art; a partnership in every virtue, and in all perfection. As the 
ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained in many generations, it becomes a 
partnership not only between those who are living, but between those who arc 
living, those who are dead and those who are to be born.” Because society is the 
product of a continuous stream of generation cooperating with generation, aiming 
at the good life in its fullest measure, the burden of proof lies on those “who tear 
to pieces the whole frame and contexture of their country.” 

Burke’s ideal of statesmanship avoids the extremes of tearing down blindly 
the existing order and of resisting change at all cost: “A disposition to preserve, 
and an ability to improve, taken together, would be my standard of a statesman.” 
He sharply distinguishes reform from innovation, which generally derives from 
a selfish temper and confined views. Whatever innovation, or “hot reformation,” 
can accomplish is bound to be crude, harsh, indigested, mixed with imprudence 
and injustice, and contrary to human nature and human institutions. True re- 
jorm, which can be brought about only by disinterested statesmen, must be early 
in the interest of government, and temperate in the interest of the people, because 
only temperate reforms are permanent and allow room for growth: “Whenever 
we improve, it is right to leave room for further improvement.” 

Every revolution contains some evil, Burke says, as it inevitably destroys 
part of the moral capital, the good will, of the community, and the moral capital 
of future generations should be considered as a trust that must not be treated 
lightly. The English Revolution of 1688 was “a revolution, not made, but pre¬ 
vented,” because the nation was on the defensive, seeking to preserve its institu¬ 
tions rather than to subvert or destroy them. The monarchy was continued, and 
the nation kept “the same ranks, the same orders, the same privileges, the same 
franchises, the same rules for property, the same subordinations,” and, above all, 
the Revolution was followed by a “happy settlement.” Burke contrasts the Eng¬ 
lish Revolution of 1688 with the French Revolution of 1789 , in which he sees but 
destruction, anarchy, and terror. 

Burke denies the validity of the central doctrine of democracy: that only the 
governed have the right to determine who is to govern them, and that all votes 
count equally. He opposes this democratic method as an “arithmetic” devoid of 
meaning and thinks of representation in terms of historic interests, such as the 
Lords, the Commons, the monarchy, the Established Church, rather than in terms 
of individual citizens. Burke adheres to the medieval idea that man is politically 
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significant, not as an individual citizen, but solely as a member of a group to 
which he belongs socially or economically. This theory of corporate representa¬ 
tion was later supported by Hegel and has found its perverted expression more 
recently in the “corporate state*’ of the Nazi-Fascist type. 

Burke was liberal enough not to desire the oppression of persons of low 
station, like hairdre.ssers and working tallow chandlers, provided that they stay in 
their places: “Such descriptions of men ought not to suffer oppression from the 
state; but the state suffers oppression, if such as they, either individually or col¬ 
lectively, are permitted to rule.** Because of his firm conviction that wealth and 
aristocracy were the repositories of political wisdom and experience, he stub¬ 
bornly resisted any widening of the suffrage. Under the then existing system of 
“rotten boroughs,** small hamlets were represented in Parliament, whereas large 
urban communities were not represented at all or grossly underrepresented. This 
system soon brought England to the brink of revolution, but it was adjudged 
by Burke to be “adequate to all the purposes for which a representation of the 
people can be desired or devised.'* In fact, Burke held that the suffrage ought to 
be further limited, rather than broadened, if any changes were to be made, be¬ 
cause of the “prostitute and daring venality, the corruption of manners, the idle¬ 
ness and profligacy of the lower sort of voters.** 

Whereas Locke attached to property the qualification that it was originally 
equal, Burke frankly states the doctrine that the “characteristic essence of prop¬ 
erty, formed out of the combined principles of its acquisition and conservation, 
is to be unequal!* The inequality of property that Burke defended was closely 
related to his conception of society in which rank and privilege played such a 
large part. Similarly, Burke fully perceived and approved of political inequality 
as the concomitant of economic inequality. “Hereditary property and hereditary 
distinction** wholly composed the House of Lords, and he w^as pleased that the 
House of Commons was also made up (in his time) of large property owners. 

As to the unpropertied masses, Burke wanted them to be content with 
virtual representation, under which, as he said in a letter to Sir Hercules Lang- 
rishe (January 3, 1792), “there is a communion of interests, and a sympathy in 
feelings and desires between those who act in the name of any description of 
people, and the people in whose name they act, though the trustees are not actu¬ 
ally chosen by them. This is virtual representation. Such a representation I think 
to be, in many cases, even better than the actual.** 

Moreover, apart from the direct and explicit support that Burke gave to 
the sanctity of property and its privileges in government and society, his in¬ 
direct and implicit support was even more important. What mattered most was 
that Burke emphasized the values of prescription, inheritance, rank, and dis¬ 
tinction, all of which helped to buttress tlie cause of inequality of property and 
political rights. 

Burke saw society, not in terms of equal individuals, but of unequal groups 
and historically recognized interests. Property is such an interest, founded on 
prescription, rather than on natural law or abstract reasoning. Aristocracy and 
monarchy are also institutions based on prescription. Though property is not the 
only criterion of the privileged classes and interests that Burke deems worthy 
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to rule the nation, he is keenly conscious of the connections between property 
and the established order based on privilege and rank. The French Revolution 
was, for Burke, a direct threat to the traditional connection of property and 
political rule, and he defines Jacobinism as “the revolt of the enterprising talents 
of a country against its property.” The attempt to level inequality never ends 
in equality, Burke says. Every society has various descriptions of citizens, and 
“some description must be uppermost.” The levelers therefore merely pervert 
the natural order of society by their abstract schemes that interfere with its 
proper constitution. 

The only time that Burke seems to relinquish his organic conceptions of 
man and society, when he talks the cold-blooded language of the profit-seeking 
entrepreneur, is in his discussion of labor, particularly in his Thoughts and De¬ 
tails on Scarcity (1795). There is little in this pamphlet that Herbert Spencer 
could not have wholeheartedly endorsed. Labor, Burke argues, is “a commodity” 
and as such an article of trade, subject to the fluctuations of supply and demand 
on the market; “The impossibility of the subsistence of a man, who carries his 
labor to a market, is totally beside the question in this way of viewing it. The 
only question is, what is it worth to the buyer?” The poverty of the laboring 
people, Burke held, was due to their large numbers: “Numbers in their nature 
imply poverty.” Even if all the throats of the rich were cut, the distribution of 
their wealth would not yield enough bread and cheese for one night’s supper of 
the laboring classes. But, Burke continues, the throats of the rich ought not to 
be cut, because the rich are the trustees for those who labor, and their accumu¬ 
lated hoards are the banking houses of the poor. All that the rich receive for their 
office of trusteeship is a “very trifling commission and discount.” 

If the worker does not earn enough for his subsistence, the state has no 
right to interfere by guaranteeing minimum wages, and the worker then passes 
out of the jurisdiction of economic or political laws and becomes an object of 
mercy and charity. Burke concedes that the duty to practice charity toward the 
indigent is “imperfect,” that is, it cannot be enforced, but he is unwilling to go 
beyond such voluntary provision for the helpless poor. Whereas Burke rejects 
the concept of natural law when discussing the Rights of Man, he thinks differ¬ 
ently when it comes to the Rights of Commerce: “We, the people, ought to be 
made sensible, that it is not in breaking the laws of commerce, which are the 
laws of nature, and consequently the laws of God, that we are to place our hope 
of softening the divine displeasure to remove any calamity under which we suffer, 
or which hangs Over us.” 

Burke never composed a systematic treatise of politics, like Hobbes’ Levi¬ 
athan or Locke’s Two Treatises of Government, partly because he was a busy 
parliamentarian and partly because he needed a concrete issue around which 
he could develop his general principles. His political ideas cannot be found in 
one place but have to be gathered from his books, speeches, essays, and letters, 
although the Reflections will always occupy first place. Yet if Burke does not 
state an 3 rwhere a systematic theory of politics, his thought is always cast in 
forms which do not vary greatly. Above all, Burke distrusts metaphysics and 
a priori reasoning, and he constantly reiterates the plea that politics is a matter 
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of prudence, expediency, circumstance, utility, experience, history, loyalty, and 
reverence, and not of abstract speculation: “The science of constructing a com¬ 
monwealth, or renovating it, or reforming it, is, like every other experimental 
science, not to be taught a priori/" Circumstances give to every principle its dis¬ 
tinguishing color and discriminating effect: “The circumstances are what render 
every civil and political scheme beneficial or noxious to mankind.” The world of 
contingency and political combination is always larger than we can imagine in 
advance, and no lines can be laid down for civil or political wisdom. They are 
incapable of exact definition. 

Politics ought to be adjusted, not to reason, but to human nature, and Burke 
urges that the practical consequences of any political tenet “go a great way in 
deciding upon its value. Political problems do not primarily concern truth or 
falsehood. They relate to good or evil. What in the result is likely to produce 
evil, is politically false: that which is productive of good, politically true.” Burke 
expresses this purely utilitarian and pragmatic viewpoint by saying that things 
that are not practicable are not desirable, and that the consequences of any 
assumed rights “are of great moment in deciding upon their validity.” No uni¬ 
versal statement can be made on moral and political subjects, and pure meta¬ 
physics does not apply to them. The lines of morality are not like those of mathe¬ 
matics : they admit exceptions and demand modifications, arrived at, not by the 
process of logic, but by the rules of prudence: “Prudence is not only the first in 
rank of the virtues political and moral, but she is the director, the regulator, the 
standard of them all. Metaphysics cannot live without definition; but prudence 
is cautious how she defines.” 

In discussing human liberty Burke is less interested in the right to freedom 
than in the aptitude for it. Men are qualified for civil liberty in exact proportion 
to their self-control, love of justice, sobriety, and soundness of understanding. 
Society must have a controlling power, and the less of it there is within the minds 
and hearts of men, the more there must be without: “It is ordained in the eternal 
constitution of things that men of intemperate minds cannot be free. Their 
passions forge their fetters.” Similarly, Burke refuses to lay down an abstract and 
general definition of rights to which every man is entitled, because they are “a 
thing to be settled by convention.” Government itself is not primarily designed 
to provide and protect rights but is “a contrivance of human wisdom to provide 
for human wants/* The rights of men are their advantages and are in “a sort of 
middle^ incapable of definition, but not impossible to be discerned.” The balanc¬ 
ing of conflicting rights and advantages is a most complex process of compro¬ 
mise, of “adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing, morally and not meta- 
phsrsically or mathematically, true moral denominations.” 

In appraising the political judgment of Burke it ought to be remembered 
that he was on the side of the future on three of the principal political issues of 
his time: Ireland, India, and the American colonies. In all three instances his 
sympathies were magnanimous, his judgment farsighted, and for these reasons 
he will always be an abiding inspiration to liberal statesmen. In his attitude to¬ 
ward the French Revolution, Burke (who knew France firsthand from only one 
visit in 1773) was proved wrong in the light of the future, but he was also wrong 
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from his own vie^oint. France did not degenerate into anarchy, as Burke 
claimed, and she more than regained her lost military strength and international 
influence under the impetus of the Revolution. Far from destroying the respect 
for property, as Burke feared, the French Revolution firmly established a new 
legal and political order that tenaciously protected the rights of property. Burke 
profoundly foresaw that the Revolution would end in a military dictatorship; 
yet it was not the original aims of the Revolution but the military coalition of 
Europe (including England) against France that paved the way for Napoleon. 
Moreover, the rule of Napoleon was only an interlude, and the liberating effect 
of the Revolution proved stronger than the temporary dictatorship. 

In comparing the French with the English Revolution, Burke always pointed 
to the violent and radical character of the first, contrasted with the peaceable 
and conservative character of the second. Yet the obvious parallel to the French 
Revolution is not the Bloodless Revolution of 1688, but the very bloody revo¬ 
lution and civil wars of the sixteen-forties, culminating in the execution of 
Charles I. In cutting off the head of their monarch the French were no more than 
good disciples of the English, and their Revolution was, at the start, much more 
peaceful than the Puritan Revolution. 

Had there been no military coalition of Europe (for which Burke himself 
labored with utmost frenzy) against revolutionary France, no invasion of her 
soil by the Prussians and their allies, it is at least conceivable that France might 
have worked her passage from royal autocracy to popular government without 
so much violence and bloodshed. Whereas the English Civil War of the sixteen- 
forties was wholly the product of irreconcilable domestic forces, the civil strife 
that developed in France after the outbreak of the Revolution was largely the 
result of foreign interference, in which the King himself was treacherously im¬ 
plicated. 

Above all, Burke failed to see that revolution is not necessarily the result 
of metaphysical fanaticism but may spring from the soil of experience, the ex¬ 
perience of protracted suffering. The breakdown and failure of social and politi¬ 
cal institutions are just as much a matter of experience as are their growth and 
development. As Burke himself said, political problems do not primarily con¬ 
cern truth or falsehood, but good or evil, and political principles must be judged 
by their results. Yet in the matter of the French Revolution, Burke was unwill¬ 
ing to await its consequences because he knew, without a shadow of his usual 
doubt and caution, that the French revolutionaries were no more than a band 
of robbers and assassins. In the same manner, he also idealized the conditions of 
prerevolutionary France and its basic institutions, the monarchy, churchy and 
aristocracy. Disregarding the oppressions, humiliations, and frustrations of the 
French people before the Revolution, Burke was shocked and shaken by the 
sufferings of Queen Marie Antoinette in a “nation of men of honor, and of 
cavaliers.” Tom Paine’s famous reply in the Rights oj Man to this passage in the 
Reflections is that Burke “pities the plumage, but forgets the dying bird.” 

Yet, when all is said and done, no reader of Burke, and of his Reflections in 
particular, can escape the impact of a mature, imaginative, and penetrating mind : 
“The nature of man is intricate; the objects of society are of the greatest possible 
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complexity; and therefore no simple disposition or direction of power can be 
suitable either to man’s nature, or to the quality of his affairs.” Bismarck defined 
politics as the “art of the possible,” and this is one of the guiding principles of 
Burke’s approach to politics. Whether or not one accepts the tenets of his politi¬ 
cal creed, one finds on almost every page of the Reflections epigrammatic gems 
of wisdom and observation that make his thought a permanent inspiration even 
for those who feel more optimistic about the possibilities of democracy than 
Burke did. 


BURKE 

Reflections on the Reoolution in France 


1. The French Revolution and the 
British Constitution 

Our oldest reformation is that of Magna 
Charta. You will see that Sir Edward Coke, 
that great oracle of our law, and indeed all 
the great men who follow him, to Black- 
stone, are industrious to prove the pedigree 
of our liberties. They endeavour to prove, 
that the ancient charter, the Magna Charta 
of King John, was connected with another 
positive charter from Henry I, and that 
both the one and the other were nothing 
more than a reaffirmance of the still more 
ancient standing law of the kingdom. In the 
matter of fact, for the greater part, these 
authors appear to be in the right; perhaps 
not always; but if the lawyers mistake in 
some particulars, it proves my position still 
the more strongly; because it demonstrates 
the powerful prepossession towards anti¬ 
quity, with which the minds of all our law¬ 
yers and legislators, and of all the people 
whom they wish to influence, have been 

♦ From Edmund Burke, Reflections on the Revo- 
lution in France (1790). In form, it is addressed 
to a French coirespondent of Burke. 


always filled; and the stationary policy of 
this kingdom in considering their most 
sacred rights and franchises as an inheri¬ 
tance. 

In the famous law of the 3rd of Charles 
I, called the Petition of Righty the parlia¬ 
ment says to the king, “Your subjects have 
inherited this freedom,’* claiming their fran¬ 
chises not on abstract principles “as the 
rights of men,” but as the rights of English¬ 
men, and as a patrimony derived from their" 
forefathers. Selden, and the other pro¬ 
foundly learned men, who drew this Peti¬ 
tion of Right, were as well acquainted, at 
least, with all the general theories concern¬ 
ing the “rights of men,” as any of the diS- 
coursers in our pulpits, or on your tribune; 
full as well as Dr. Price, or as the Abb6 
Sieyes. But, for reasons worthy of that 
practical wisdom which superseded their 
theoretic science, they preferred this posi¬ 
tive, recorded, hereditary title to all which 
can be dear to the man and the citizen, to 
that vague speculative right, which exposed 
their sure inheritance to be scrambled for 
and torn to pieces by every wild, litigious 
spirit. 
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The same policy pervades all the laws 
which have since been made for the preser¬ 
vation of our liberties. In the 1st of William 
and Mary, in the famous statute, called the 
Declaration of Right, the two Houses utter 
not a syllable of “a right to frame a govern¬ 
ment for themselves.*’ You will see, that 
their whole care was to secure the religion, 
laws, and liberties, that had been long pos¬ 
sessed, and had been lately endangered. 
“Taking into their most serious considera¬ 
tion the best means for making such an 
establishment, that their religion, laws, and 
liberties might not be in danger of being 
again subverted,” they auspicate all their 
proceedings, by stating as some of those 
best means, “in the first place** to do “as 
their ancestors in like cases have usually 
done for vindicating their ancient rights 
and liberties, to declare**; —^and then they 
pray the king and queen, “that it may be 
declared and enacted, that all and singular 
the rights and liberties asserted and de- 
dared, are the true ancient and indubitable 
rights and liberties of the people of this 
kingdom.” 

You will observe, that from Magna 
Charta to the Declaration of Right, it has 
been the uniform policy of our constitution 
to claim and assert our liberties, as an en- 
tailed inheritance derived to us from our 
forefathers, and to be transmitted to our 
posterity; as an estate specially belonging 
to the people of this kingdom, without any 
reference whatever to any other more gen¬ 
eral or prior right. By this means our con¬ 
stitution preserves a unity in so great a 
^versity of its parts. We have an inherit¬ 
able crown; an inheritable peerage; and 
a House of Commons and a people inherit¬ 
ing privileges, franchises, and liberties, from 
a long 4ine of ancestors. 

This policy appears to me to be the re¬ 
sult of profound * reflection; or rather the 
happy effect of following nature, which is 
wisdom without reflection, and above it. A 
spirit of innovation is generally the result 
of a selfish temper and confined views. Peo¬ 
ple will not look forward to posterity, who 
never look backward to their ancestors. Be¬ 


sides, the people of England well know, that 
the idea of inheritance furnishes a sure 
principle of conservation and a sure prin¬ 
ciple of transmission; without at all ex¬ 
cluding a principle of improvement. It leaves 
acquisition free; but it secures what it ac¬ 
quires. Whatever advantages are obtained 
by a state proceeding on these maxims, are 
locked fast as in a sort of family settlement; 
grasped as in a kind of mortmain for ever. 
By a constitutional policy, working after 
the pattern of nature, we receive, we hold, 
we transmit our government and our privi¬ 
leges, in the same manner in which we en¬ 
joy and transmit our property and our lives. 
The institutions of policy, the goods of for¬ 
tune, the gifts of providence, are handed 
down to us, and from us, in the same course 
and order. Our political system is placed 
in a just correspondence and symmetry with 
the order of the world, and with the mode 
of existence decreed to a permanent body 
composed of transitory parts; wherein, by 
the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, 
moulding together the great mysterious in¬ 
corporation of the human race, the whole, 
at one time, is never old, or middle-aged, or 
young, but, in a condition of unchangeable 
constancy, moves on through the varied 
tenor of perpetual decay, fall, renovation, 
and progression. Thus, by preserving the 
method of nature in the conduct of the 
state, in what we improve, we are never 
wholly new; in what we retain, we are never 
wholly obsolete. By adhering in this man¬ 
ner and on those principles to our fore¬ 
fathers, we are guided not by the supersti- 
^^^n of antiquarians, but by the spirit of 
philosophic analogy. In this choice of in¬ 
heritance we have given to our frame of 
polity the image of a relation in blood; 
binding up the constitution of our country 
with our dearest domestic ties; adopting 
our fundamental laws into the bosom of 
our family affections; keeping inseparable, 
and cherishing with the warmth of all their 
combined and mutually reflected charities, 
our state, our hearths, our sepulchres, and 
our altars. 

Through the same plan of a conformity 
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to nature in our artificial institutions, and 
by calling in the aid of her unerring and 
powerful instincts, to fortify the fallible 
and feeble contrivances of our reason, we 
have derived several other, and those no 
small benefits, from considering our liber¬ 
ties in the light of an inheritance. Always 
acting as if in the presence of canonized 
forefathers, the spirit of freedom, leading 
in itself to misrule and excess, is tempered 
with an awful gravity. This idea of a liberal 
descent inspires us with a sense of habitual 
native dignity, which prevents that upstart 
insolence almost inevitably adhering to and 
disgracing those who are the first acquirers 
of any distinction. By this means our liberty 
becomes a noble freedom. It carries an im¬ 
posing and majestic aspect. It has a pedi¬ 
gree and illustrating ancestors. It has its 
bearings, and its ensigns armorial. It has 
its gallery of portraits; its monumental in¬ 
scriptions; its records, evidences, and titles. 
We procure reverence to our civil institu¬ 
tions on the principle upon which nature 
teaches us to revere individual men; on ac¬ 
count of their age, and on account of those 
from whom they are descended. All your 
sophisters cannot produce anything better 
adapted to preserve a rational and manly 
freedom than the course that we have pur¬ 
sued, who have chosen our nature rather 
than our speculations, our breasts rather 
than our inventions, for the great conserva¬ 
tories and magazines of our rights and priv¬ 
ileges. 

You might, if you pleased, have profited 
of our example, and have given to your 
recovered freedom a correspondent dignity. 
Your privileges, though discontinued, were 
not lost to memory. Your constitution, it 
is true, whilst you were out of possession, 
suffered waste and dilapidation; but you 
possessed in some parts the walls, and, in 
all, the foundations, of a noble and vener¬ 
able castle. You might have repaired those 
walls; you might have built on those old 
foundations. Your constitution was sus¬ 
pended before it was perfected; but you 
had the elements of a constitution very 
nearly as good as could be wished. In your 


old states you possessed that variety of 
parts corresponding with the various de¬ 
scriptions of which your community was 
happily composed; you had all that com¬ 
bination, and all that opposition of inter¬ 
ests, you had that action and counterac¬ 
tion, which, in the natural and in the politi¬ 
cal w'orld, from the reciprocal struggle of 
discordant powers, draws out the harmony 
of the universe. These opposed and conflict¬ 
ing interests, which you considered as so 
great a blemish in your old and in our pres¬ 
ent constitution, interpose a salutary check 
to all precipitate resolutions. They render 
deliberation a matter not of choice, but of 
necessity; they make all change a subject 
of compromisef which naturally begets mod¬ 
eration; they produce temperaments pre¬ 
venting the sore evil of harsh, crude, un¬ 
qualified reformations; and rendering all 
the headlong exertions of arbitrary power, 
in the few or in the many, for ever imprac¬ 
ticable. Through that diversity of members 
and interests, general liberty had as many 
securities as there were separate views 
in the several orders; whilst by pressing 
down the whole by the weight of a real 
monarchy, the separate parts would have 
been prevented from warping, and start¬ 
ing from their allotted places. 

You had all these advantages in your an¬ 
cient states; but you chose to act as if you 
had never been moulded into civil society, 
and had everything to begin anew. You be¬ 
gan ill, because you began by despising 
everything that belonged to you. You set 
up your trade without a capital. If the last 
generations of your country appeared with¬ 
out much lustre in your eyes, you might 
have passed them by, and derived your 
claims from a more early race of ancestors. 
Under a pious predilection for those ances¬ 
tors, your imaginations would have realized 
in them a standard of virtue and wisdom, be¬ 
yond the vulgar practice of the hour: and 
you would have risen with the example to 
whose imitation you aspired. Respecting 
your forefathers, you would have been 
taught to respect yourselves. You would not 
have chosen to consider the French as a 
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people of yesterday, as a nation of low¬ 
born servile wretches until the emancipat¬ 
ing year of 1789. In order to furnish, at the 
expense of your honour, an excuse to your 
apologists here for several enormities of 
yours, you would not have been content to 
be represented as a gang of Maroon slaves, 
suddenly broke loose from the house of 
bondage, and therefore to be pardoned for 
your abuse of the liberty to which you 
were not accustomed, and ill fitted. Would 
it not, my worthy friend, have been wiser 
to have you thought, what I, for one, al¬ 
ways thought you, a generous and gallant 
nation, long misled to your disadvantage by 
your high and romantic sentiments of fidel¬ 
ity, honour, and loyalty; that events had 
been unfavourable to you, but that you were 
not enslaved through any illiberal or servile 
disposition; that in your most devoted sub¬ 
mission, you were actuated by a principle 
of public spirit, and that it was your coun¬ 
try you worshipped, in the person of your 
king? Had you made it to be understood, 
that in the delusion of this amiable error 
you had gone farther than your wise ances¬ 
tors; that you were resolved to resume your 
ancient privileges, whilst you preserved the 
spirit of your ancient and your recent loy¬ 
alty and honour; or if, diffident of your¬ 
selves, and not clearly discerning the al¬ 
most obliterated constitution of your ances¬ 
tors, you had looked to your neighbours in 
^ this land, who had kept alive the ancient 
principles and models of the old common 
law of Europe meliorated and adapted to 
its present state—by following wise exam¬ 
ples you would have given new examples of 
wisdom to the world. You would have ren¬ 
dered the cause of liberty venerable in the 
eyes of every worthy mind in every nation. 
You would have shamed despotism from 
the earth, by showing that freedom was not 
only reconcilable, but, as when well disci¬ 
plined it is, auxiliary to law. You would 
have had an unoppressive but a productive 
revenue. You would have had a flourishing 
commerce to feed it. You would have had a 
free constitution; a potent monarchy; a dis¬ 
ciplined army; a reformed and venerated 


clergy; a mitigated but spirited nobility, to 
lead your virtue, not to overlay it; you 
would have had a liberal order of commons, 
to emulate and to reauit that nobility; 
you would have had a protected, satisfied, 
laborious, and obedient people, taught^ to 
seek and to recognise the happiness that is 
to be found by virtue in all conditions; in 
which consists the true moral equality of 
mankind, and not in that monstrous fiction, 
which, by inspiring false ideas and vain ex¬ 
pectations into men destined to travel in 
the obscure walk of laborious life, serves 
only to aggravate and embitter that real 
inequality, which it never can remove; and 
which the order of civil life establishes as 
much for the benefit of those whom it must 
leave in a humble state, as those whom it 
is able to exalt to a condition more splendid, 
but not more happy. You had a smooth and 
easy career of felicity and glory laid open 
to you, beyond anything recorded in the 
history of the world; but you have shown 
that difficulty is good for man. 

Compute your gains: see what is got by 
those extravagant and presumptuous si>ecu- 
lations which have taught your leaders to 
despise all their predecessors, and al) their 
contemporaries, and even to despise them¬ 
selves, until the moment in which they be¬ 
came truly despicable. By following those 
false lights, France has bought undisguised 
calamities at a higher price than any nation 
has purchased the most unequivocal bless¬ 
ings! France has bought poverty by crime! 
France has not sacrificed her virtue to her 
interest, but she has abandoned her interest, 
that she might prostitute her virtue. All 
other nations have begun the fabric of a 
new government, or the reformation "of 
an old, by establishing originally, or by en¬ 
forcing with greater exactness, some rites 
or other of religion. All other people have 
laid the foundations of civil freedom in 
severer manners, and a system of a more 
austere and masculine morality. France, 
when she let loose the reins of regal author¬ 
ity, doubled the license of a ferocious dis¬ 
soluteness in manners, and of an insolent 
irreligion in opinions and practices; and has 
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extended through all ranks of life, as if 
she were communicating some privilege, or 
laying open some secluded benefit, all the 
unhappy corruptions that usually were the 
disease of wealth and power. This is one of 
the new principles of equality in France, 

In the calling of the states-general of 
France, the first thing that struck me, was 
a great departure from the ancient course, 
I found the representation for the third 
estate composed of six hundred persons. 
They were equal in number to the repre¬ 
sentatives of both the other orders. If the 
orders were to act separately, the number 
would not, beyond the consideration of the 
expense, be of much moment. But when it 
became apparent that the three orders were 
to be melted down into one, the policy and 
necessary effect of this numerous repre¬ 
sentation became obvious. A very small de¬ 
sertion from either of the other two orders 
must throw the power of both into the 
hands of the third. In fact, the whole power 
of the state was soon resolved into that 
body. Its due composition became there¬ 
fore of infinitely the greater importance. 

Judge, Sir, of my surprise, when I found 
that a very great proportion of the As¬ 
sembly (a majority, I believe, of the mem¬ 
bers who attended) was composed of prac¬ 
titioners in the law. It was composed, not of 
distinguished magistrates, who had given 
pledges to their country of their science, 
prudence, and integrity; not of leading ad¬ 
vocates, the glory of the bar; not of re¬ 
nowned professors in universities;—^but for 
the far greater part, as it must in such a 
number, of the inferior, unlearned, mechan¬ 
ical, merely instrumental members of the 
profession. There were distinguished excep¬ 
tions; but the general composition was of 
obscure provincial advocates, of stewards 
of petty local jurisdictions, country attor¬ 
neys, notaries, and the whole train of the 
ministers of municipal litigation, the fo- 
menters and conductors of the petty war of 
village vexation. From the moment I read 
the list, I saw distinctly, and very nearly as 
it has happened, all that was to follow. 


The degree of estimation in which any 
profession is held becomes the standard of 
the estimation in which the professors hold 
themselves. Whatever the personal merits 
of many individual lawyers might have been, 
and in many it was undoubtedly very con¬ 
siderable, in that military kingdom no part 
of the profession had been much regarded, 
except the highest of all, who often united 
to their professional offices great family 
splendour, and were invested with great 
power and authority. These certainly were 
highly respected, and even with no small 
degree of awe. The next rank was not much 
esteemed; the mechanical part was in a 
very low degree of repute. 

Whenever the supreme authority is vested 
in a body so composed, it must evidently 
produce the consequences of supreme au¬ 
thority placed in the hands of men not 
taught habitually to respect themselves; 
who had no previous fortune in character 
at stake; who could not be expected to beai 
with moderation, or to conduct with discre¬ 
tion, a power, which they themselves, more 
than any others, must be surprised to find 
in their hands. Who could flatter himself 
that these men, suddenly, and, as it were, by 
enchantment, snatched from the humblest 
rank of subordination, would not be in¬ 
toxicated with their unprepared greatness? 
Who could conceive that men, who are ha¬ 
bitually meddling, daring, subtle, active, of 
litigious dispositions and unquiet minds, 
would easily fall back into their old condi¬ 
tion of obscure contention, and laborious, 
low, and unprofitable chicane? Who could 
doubt but that, at any expense to the state, 
of which they understood nothing, they 
must pursue their private interests which 
they understood but too well? It was not an 
event depending on chance, or contingency. 
It was inevitable; it was necessary; it was 
planted in the nature of things. They must 
join (if their capacity did not permit them 
to lead) in any project which could procure 
to them a litigious constitution; which could 
lay open to them those innumerable lucra¬ 
tive jobs, which follow in the train of all 
great convulsions and revolutions in the 
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state, and particularly in all great and vio¬ 
lent permutations ot property. Was it to 
be expected that they would attend to the 
stability of property, whose existence had 
always depended upon whatever rendered 
property questionable, ambiguous, and in¬ 
secure? Their objects would be enlarged 
with their elevation, but their disposition 
and habits, and mode of accomplishing their 
designs, must remain the same. 

Well! but these men were to be tem¬ 
pered and restrained by other descriptions, 
of more sober and more enlarged under¬ 
standings. Were they then to be awed by the 
supereminent authority and awful dignity 
of a handful of country clowns, who have 
scats in that Assembly, some of whom are 
said not to be able to read and write? and 
by not a greater number of traders, who, 
though somewhat more instructed, and more 
conspicuous in the order of society, had 
never known anything beyond their count¬ 
ing-house. No! both these descriptions were 
more formed to be overborne and swayed 
by the intrigues and artifices of lawyers, 
than to become their counterpoise. With 
such a dangerous disproportion, the whole 
must needs be governed by them. To the 
faculty of law was joined a pretty consid¬ 
erable proportion of the faculty of medi¬ 
cine. This faculty had not, any more than 
that of the law, possessed in France its just 
estimation. Its professors, therefore, must 
have the qualities of men not habituated 
to sentiments of dignity. But supposing 
they had ranked as they ought to do, and as 
with us they do actually, the sides of sick 
beds are not the academies for forming 
statesmen and legislators. Then came the 
dealers in stocks and funds, who must be 
eager, at any expense, to change their ideal 
paper wealth for the more solid substance 
of land. To these were joined men of other 
descriptions, from whom as little knowl¬ 
edge of, or attention to, the interests of a 
great state was lo be expected, and as little 
regard to the stability of any institution; 
men formed to be instruments, not con¬ 
trols. Such in general was the composition 
of the Tiers itat in the National Assembly; 


in which was scarcely to be pciveived the 
slightest traces of what we call the natural 
landed interest of the country. 

We know that the British House of Com¬ 
mons, without shutting its doors to any 
merit in any class, is, by the sure operation 
of adequate causes, filled w’ith everything 
illustrious in rank, in descent, in hereditary 
and in acquired opulence, in cultivated tal¬ 
ents, in military, civil, naval, and politic 
distinction, that the country can afford. But 
supposing, what hardly can be supposed as 
a case, that the House of Commons should 
be composed in the same manner w'ith the 
Tiers Ittat in France, would this dominion 
of chicane be borne with patience, or even 
conceived without horror? God forbid I 
should insinuate anything derogatory to that 
profession, which is another priesthood, ad¬ 
ministrating the rights of sacred justice. 
But whilst I revere men in the functions 
which belong to them, and would do as 
much as one man can do to prevent their 
exclusion from any, I cannot, to flatter 
them, give the lie to nature. They are good 
and useful in the composition; they must 
be mischievous if they preponderate so as 
virtually to become the whole. Their very 
excellence in their peculiar functions may 
be far from a qualification for others. It 
cannot escap)e observation, that when men 
are too much confined to professional and 
faculty habits, and as it were inveterate in 
the recurrent employment of that narrow 
circle, they are rather disabled than quali¬ 
fied for whatever depends on the knowl¬ 
edge of mankind, on experience in mixed 
affairs, on a comprehensive, connected view 
of the various, complicated, external and 
internal interests, which go to the forma¬ 
tion of that multifariv)us thing called a 
state. 


2. Representation of Property 

The Chancellor of France at the opening 
of the States, said, in a tone of oratorical 
flourish, that all occupations were honour- 
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able. If he meant only, that no honest em* 
ployment was disgraceful, he would not 
have gone beyond the truth. But in assert¬ 
ing that anything is honourable, we imply 
some distinction in its favour. The occupa¬ 
tion of a hair-dresser, or of a working 
tallow-chandler, cannot be a matter of 
honour to any person—to say nothing of a 
number of other more servile employments. 
Such descriptions of men ought not to suffer 
oppression from the state; but the state 
suffers oppression, if such as they, either 
individually or collectively, are permitted 
to rule. In this you think you are combat¬ 
ing prejudice, but you are at war with na- 
ture.^ 

I do not, my dear Sir. conceive you to be 
of that sophistical, captious spirit, or of 
that uncandid dulness, as to require, for 
every general observation or sentiment, an 
explicit detail of the correctives and excep¬ 
tions, which reason will presume to be in¬ 
cluded in all the general propositions which 
come from reasonable men. You do not 
imagine, that I wish to confine power, au¬ 
thority, and distinction to blood, and names, 
and titles. No, Sir. There is no qualifica¬ 
tion for government but virtue and wisdom, 
actual or presumptive. Wherever they arc 
actually found, they have, in whatever state, 
condition, profession or trade, the passport 
of Heaven to human place and honour. Woe 

I Eccicsiaslicus, chap, xmcviii. verses 24, 25. 
“The wisdom of a learned man cometh by op¬ 
portunity of leisure: and he that hath little business 
shall become wise.”—“How can he get wisdom 
that holdeth the plough, and that glorieth in the 
go^; that driveth oxen; and is occupied in their 
labours; and whose talk is of bullocks?” 

Ver. 27. “So every carpenter and work-master 
that labouretb night and day,” etc. 

Ver. 33. “They shall not be sought for in public 
counsel, nor sit high in the congregation: they shall 
not sit on the judge’s seat, nor understand the 
sentence of judgment; they cannot declare justice 
and judgment, and they shall not be found where 
parables are spoken.” 

Ver. 34. “But they will maintain the state of the 
world.” 

I do not determine whether this book be canoni¬ 
cal, as the dallican church (till lately) has con¬ 
sidered it, or apocryphal, as here it is Uken. I am 
•ore it contains a great deal of sense and truth 


to the country which would madly and im¬ 
piously reject the service of the talents and 
virtues, civil, military, or religious, that are 
given to grace and to serve it; and would 
condemn to obscurity everything formed 
to diffuse lustre and glory around a state! 
Woe to that country too, that, passing into 
the opposite extreme, considers a low edu¬ 
cation, k mean contracted view of things, 
a sordid, mercenary occupation, as a prefer¬ 
able title to command! Everything ought 
to be open; but not indifferently to every 
man. No rotation; no appointment by lot; 
no mode of election operating in the spirit 
of sortition, or rotation, can be generally 
good in a government conversant in ex¬ 
tensive objects. Because they have no tend¬ 
ency, direct or indirect, to select the man 
with a view to the duty, or to accommodate 
the one to the other. I do not hesitate to say, 
that the road to eminence and power from 
obscure condition, ought not to be made too 
easy, nor a thing too much of course. If 
rare merit be the rarest of all rare things, 
it ought to pass through some sort of proba¬ 
tion. The temple of honour ought to be 
seated on an eminence. If it be opened 
through virtue, let it be remembered too, 
that virtue is never tried but by some dif¬ 
ficulty and some struggle. 

Nothing is a due and adequate repre¬ 
sentation of a state, that does not represent 
its ability, as well as its property. But as 
ability is a vigorous and active principle, 
and as property is sluggish, inert, and timid, 
it never can be safe from the invasions of 
ability, unless it be, out of all proportion, 
predominant in the representation. It must 
be represented too in great masses of ac¬ 
cumulation, or it is not rightly protected. 
The characteristic essence of property, 
formed out of the combined principles of 
its acquisition and conservation, is to be 
unequal. The great masses therefore which 
excite envy, and tempt rapacity, must be 
put out of the possibility of danger. Then 
they form a natural rampart about the lesser 
properties in all their gradations. The same 
quantity of property, which is by the natural 
course of things divided among many, has 
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not the same operation. Its defensive power 
is weakened as it is diffused. In this diffusion 
each man’s portion is less than what, in the 
eagerness of his desires, he may flatter him¬ 
self to obtain by dissipating the accumula¬ 
tions of others. The plunder of the few 
would indeed give but a share inconceivably 
small in the distribution to the many. But 
the many are not capable of making this 
calculation; and those who lead them to 
rapine never intend this distribution. 

The power of perpetuating our property 
in our families is one of the most valuable 
and interesting circumstances belonging to it, 
and that which tends the most to the perpet¬ 
uation of society itself. It makes our weak¬ 
ness subservient to our virtue; it grafts 
benevolence even upon avarice. The posses¬ 
sors of family wealth, and of th? distinction 
which attends hereditary possession (as 
most concerned in it), are the natural se¬ 
curities for this transmission. With us the 
House of Peers i$ formed upon this princi¬ 
ple. It is wholly composed of hereditary 
property and hereditary distinction; and 
made therefore the third of the legislature; 
and, in the last event, the sole judge of all 
property in all its subdivisions. The House 
of Commons too, though not necessarily, 
yet in fact, is always s^ composed, in the 
far greater part. Let those large proprietors 
be what they will, and they have their 
chance of being amongst the best, they are, 
at the very worst, the ballast in the vessel 
of the commonwealth. For though heredi¬ 
tary wealth, and the rank which goes with 
it, are too much idolized by creeping sy¬ 
cophants, and the blind, abject admirers of 
power, they are too rashly slighted in shal¬ 
low speculations of the petulant, Assuming, 
short-sighted coxcombs of phild^hy. 
Some decent, regulated pre-eminence, some 
preference (not exclusive appropriation) 
given to birth, is neither unnatural, nor un¬ 
just, nor impolitic.'” 

It is said, that twenty-four millions ought 
to prevail over two hundred thousand. 
True; if the constitution of a kingdom be a 
problem of arithmetic. This sort of dis¬ 
course does well enough with the lamp-post 


for its second: to men who may reason 
calmly, it is ridiculous. The will of the many 
and their interest must very often differ; 
and great will be the difference when they 
make an evil choice, A government of five 
hundred country attorneys and obscure 
curates is not good for twenty-four millions 
of men, though it were chosen by eight-and- 
forty millions; nor is it the better for being 
guided by a dozen of persons of quality, 
who have betrayed their trust in order to 
obtain that p>ower. At present, you seem in 
everything to have strayed out of the high 
road of nature. The property of France does 
not govern it. Of course property is de¬ 
stroyed, and rational liberty has no exist¬ 
ence. 

All this ^olent cry against the nobility I 
take to be a mere work of art. To be hon¬ 
oured and even privileged by the laws, opin¬ 
ions, and inveterate usages of our country, 
growing out of the prejudice of ages, has 
nothing to provoke horror and indignation 
in any man. Even to be too tenacious of 
those privileges is not absolutely a crime. 
The strong struggle in every individual to 
preserve possession of what he has found to 
belong to him, and to distinguish him, is 
one of the securities against injustice and 
despotism implanted in our nature. It op¬ 
erates as an instinct to secure property, and 
to preserve communities in a settled state. 
What is there to shock in this? Nobility is 
a graceful ornament to the civil order. It is 
the Corinthian capital of polished society. 
Omnes boni nobUitati semper favemus, was 
the saying of a wise and good man. It is in¬ 
deed one sign of a liberal and benevolent 
mind to incline to it with some sort of 
partial propensity. He feels no ennobling 
principle in his own heart, who wishes to 
level all the artificial institutions which 
have been adopted for giving a body to 
opinion, and permanence to fugitive esteem. 
It is a sour, malignant, envious disposition, 
without taste for the reality, or for any 
image or representation of virtue, that secs 
with joy the unmerited fall of what had long 
flourished in splendour and in honour. 1 do 
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not like to see anything destroyed; any void 
produced in society; any ruin on the face 
of the land. It was therefore with no disap¬ 
pointment or dissatisfaction that my in¬ 
quiries and observations did not present to 
me any incorrigible vices in the noblesse of 
France, or any abuse which could not be 
removed by a reform very short of aboli¬ 
tion. Your noblesse did not deserve punish¬ 
ment: but to degrade is to punish. 

With the National Assembly of France, 
possession is nothing, law and usage are 
nothing. I see the National Assembly openly 
reprobate the doctrine of prescription, 
whicii, one of the greatest of their own 
lawyers tells us, with great truth, is a part 
of the law of nature. He tells us, that the 
positive ascertainment of its limits, and its 
security from invasion, were among the 
causes for which civil society itself has been 
instituted. If prescription be once shaken, 
no species of property is secure, when it 
once becomes an object large enough to 
tempt the cupidity of indigent power. I see 
a practice perfectly correspondent to their 
contempt of this great fundamental part of 
natural law. I see the confiscators begin 
with bishops, and chapters, and monasteries; 
but I do not see them end there. I see the 
princes of the blood, who, by the oldest 
usages of that kingdom, held large landed 
estates (hardly with the compliment of a 
debate) deprived of their possessions, and, 
in lieu of their stable, independent property, 
reduced to the hope of some precarious, 
charitable pension, at the pleasure of an 
assembly, which of course will pay little 
regard to the rights of pensioners at pleas¬ 
ure, when it despises those of legal propri¬ 
etors. Flushed with the insolence of their 
first inglorious victories, and pressed by the 
distresses caused by their lust of unhal¬ 
lowed lucre, disappointed but not discour¬ 
aged, they have at length ventured com¬ 
pletely to subvert all property of all de¬ 
scriptions throughout the extent of a great 
kingdom. They have compelled all men, in 
all transactions of commerce, in the dis¬ 
posal of lands, in civil dealing, and through 


the whole communion of life, to. accept as 
perfect payment and good and lawful ten¬ 
der, the symbols of their speculations on a 
projected sale of their plunder. What ves¬ 
tiges of liberty or property have they left? 
The tenant-right of a cabbage-garden, a 
year's interest in a hovel, the good-will of 
an ale-house or a baker's shop, the very 
shadow of a constructive property, are 
more ceremoniously treated in our parlia¬ 
ment, than with you the oldest and most 
valuable landed possession, in the hands of 
the most respectable personages, or than 
the whole body of the monied and com¬ 
mercial interest of your country. We enter¬ 
tain a high opinion of the legislative au¬ 
thority; but we have never dreamt that 
parliaments had any right whatever to vio¬ 
late property, to overrule prescription, or to 
force a currency of their own fiction in the 
place of that which is real, and recognized 
by the law of nations. But you, who began 
with refusing to submit to the most mod¬ 
erate restraints, have ended by establishing 
an unheard-of despotism. I find the ground 
upon which your confiscators go is this; 
that indeed their proceedings could not be 
supported in a court of justice; but that the 
rules of prescription cannot bind a legis¬ 
lative assembly. So that this legislative as¬ 
sembly of a free nation sits, not for the se¬ 
curity, but for the destruction, of property, 
and not of property only, but of every rule 
and maxim which can give it stability, and 
of those irfstruments which can alone give 
it circulation. 

In every prosperous community some¬ 
thing more is produced than goes to the 
immediate support of the producer. This sur¬ 
plus forms the income of the landed capi¬ 
talist. It will be spent by a proprietor who 
does not labour. But this idleness is itself 
the spring of labour; this repose the spur 
to industry. The only concern of the state 
is, that the caipital taken in rent from the 
land, should be returned again to the in¬ 
dustry from whence it came; and that its 
expenditure should be with the least possible 
detriment to the morals of those who ex- 
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pend it, and to those of the people to whom 
it is returned. 

Why should the expenditure of a great 
landed property, which is a dispersion of 
the surplus product of the soil, appear in¬ 
tolerable to you or to me, when it takes its 
course through the accumulation of vast li¬ 
braries, which are the history of the force 
and weakness of the human mind; through 
great collections of ancient records, medals, 
and coins, which attest and explain laws and 
customs; through paintings and statue?, 
that, by imitating nature, seem to extend the 
limits of creation; through grand monu¬ 
ments of the dead, which continue the re¬ 
gards and connexions of life beyond the 
grave; through collections of the specimens 
of nature, which become a representative 
assembly of all the classes and families of 
the world, that by disposition facilitate, 
and, by exciting curiosity, open the avenues 
to science? If by great permanent establish¬ 
ments, all these objects of expense are bet¬ 
ter secured from the inconstant sport of 
personal caprice and personal extravagance, 
are they worse than if the same tastes pre¬ 
vailed in scattered individuals? Does not 
the sweat of the mason and carpenter, who 
toil in order to partake the sweat of the 
peasant, flow as pleasantly and as salubri¬ 
ously, in the construction and repair of the 
majestic edifices of religion, as in the painted 
booths and sordid sties of vice and luxury; 
as honourably and as profitably in repair¬ 
ing those sacred works, which grow hoary 
with innumerable years, as on the momen¬ 
tary receptacles of transient voluptuous¬ 
ness; in opera-houses, and brothels, and 
gaming-houses, and club-houses, and obe¬ 
lisks in the Champ de Mars? Is the surplus 
product of the olive and the vine worse em¬ 
ployed in the frugal sustenance of persons, 
whom the fictions of a pious imagination 
raise to dignity by construing in the service 
of God, than in pampering the innumerable 
multitude of those who are degraded by 
being made useless'domestics, subservient 
to the pride of man? Are the decorations 
of temples an expenditure less worthy a 


wise man, than ribbons, and laces, and na¬ 
tional cockades, and petit maisons, and pe¬ 
tit soupers, and all the innumerable fop¬ 
peries and follies, in which opulence sports 
away the burthen of its superfluity? 

We tolerate even these; not from love of 
them, but for fear of worse. We tolerate 
them, because property and liberty, to a 
degree, require that toleration. But why 
proscribe the other, and surely, in every 
point of view, the more laudable use of 
estates? Why, through the violation of all 
property, through an outrage upon every 
principle of liberty, forcibly carry them 
from the better to the worse? 

With us the king and the lords are sev¬ 
eral and joint securities for the ccjuality of 
each district, each province, each city. 
When did you hear in Great Britain of any 
province suffering from the inequality of 
its representation; what district from hav¬ 
ing no representation at all? Not only our 
monarchy and our peerage secure the equal¬ 
ity on which our unity depends, but it is 
the spirit of the House of Commons itself. 
The very inequality of representation, which 
is so foolishly complained of, is perhaps the 
very thing which prevents us from think¬ 
ing or acting as members for districts. Corn¬ 
wall elects as many members as all Scot¬ 
land. But is Cornwall better taken care of 
than Scotland? Few trouble their heads 
about any of your bases, out of some giddy 
clubs. 

Good order is the foundation of all good 
things. To be enabled to acquire, the peo¬ 
ple, without being servile, must be tract¬ 
able and obedientjn?he magistrate must have 
his reverence, the laws their authority. The 
body of the people must not find the princi¬ 
ples of natural subordination by art rooted 
out of their minds. They must respect that 
property- of which they cannot partake. 
They must labour to obtain what by labour 
can be obtained; and when they find, as 
they commonly do, the success dispropor- 
tioned to the endeavour, they must be 
taught their consolation in the final propor- 
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tions of eternal justice. Of this consolation 
whoever deprives them, deadens their in¬ 
dustry, and strikes at the root of ^ ac¬ 
quisition as of all conservation. He that 
does this is the cruel oppressor, the merci¬ 
less enemy of the poor and wretched; at 
the same time that by his wicked specula¬ 
tions he exposes the fruits of successful in¬ 
dustry, and the accumulations of fortune, 
to the plunder of the negligent, the disap¬ 
pointed, and the unprosperous. 

Too many of the financiers by profession 
are apt to see nothing in revenue but banks, 
and circulations, and annuities on lives, and 
tontines, and perpetual rents, and all the 
small wares of the ship. In a settled order 
of the state, these things are not to be 
slighted, nor is the skill in them to be held 
of trivial estimation. They are good, but 
then only good, when they assume the ef¬ 
fects of that settled order, and are built 
upon it. But when men think that these beg¬ 
garly contrivances may supply a resource 
for the evils which result from breaking up 
the foundations of public order, and from 
causing or suffering the principles of prop¬ 
erty to be subverted, they will, in the ruin 
of their country, leave a melancholy and 
lasting monument of the effect of prepos¬ 
terous politics, and presumptuous, short¬ 
sighted, narrow-minded wisdom. 


3, Why Government Is Complex 

I see that your example is held out to 
shame us. 1 know that we are supposed a 
dull, sluggish race, rendered passive by find¬ 
ing our situation tolerable, and prevented by 
a mediocrity of freedom from ever attain¬ 
ing to its full perfection. Your leaders in 
France began by affecting to admire, almost 
to adore, the British constitution; but as 
they advanced, they came to look upon it 
with a sovereign contempt. The friends of 
your National Assembly amongst us have 
full as mean an opinion of what was for¬ 
merly thought the glory of their country. 
The Revolution Society has discovered that 


the English nation is not free. They are con¬ 
vinced that the inequality in our represen¬ 
tation is a ''defect in our constitution $o 
gross and palpable, as to make it excellent 
chiefly in form and theory/* ^ That a repre¬ 
sentation in the legislature of a kingdom is 
not only the basis of aU constitutional lib¬ 
erty in it, but of "atf legitimate government; 
that without it a government is nothing but 
an usurpation;** —that ‘‘when the represen¬ 
tation is partial, the kingdom possess lib¬ 
erty only partially; and if extremely partial, 
it gives only a semblance; and if not only 
extremely partial, but corruptly chosen, it 
becomes a nuisance.** Dr. Price considers 
this inadequacy of representation as our 
fundamental grievance; and though, as to 
the corruption of this semblance of repre¬ 
sentation, he hopes it is not yet arrived to 
its full perfection of depravity, he fears that 
"nothing will be done towards gaining for 
us this essential blessing, until some great 
abuse of power again provokes our resent¬ 
ment, or some great calamity again alarms 
our fears, or perhaps till the acquisition of 
a pure and equal representation by other 
countries, whilst we are mocked with the 
shadow, kindles our shame.*’ To this he 
subjoins a note in these words: "A repre¬ 
sentation chosen chiefly by the treasury, 
and a few thousands of the dregs of the 
people, who are generally paid for their 
votes.” 

You will smile here at the consistency of 
those democratists, who, when they are not 
on their guard, treat the humbler part of 
the community with the greatest contempt, 
whilst, at the same time, they pretend to 
make them the depositories of all power. It 
would require a long discourse to point out 
to you the many fallacies that lurk in the 
generality and equivocal nature of the terms 
"inadequate representation.” I shall only . 
say here, in justice to that old-fashioned I 
constitution, under which we have long pros- | 
pered, that our representation has been 
found perfectly adequate to all the pur¬ 
poses for which a representation of the 
.. ... 

r Discourse on the Love of onr Countty, 3rd edit. | 
p. 39. • 
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people can be desired or devised. I defy the 
enemies of our constitution to show the 
contraiy. To detail the particulars in which 
it is found so well to promote its ends» 
would demand a treatise on our practical 
constitution. 1 state here the doctrine of 
the Revolutionists, only that you and oth¬ 
ers may see what an opinion these gentle¬ 
men entertain of the constitution of their 
country, and why they seem to think that 
some great abuse of power, or some great 
calamity, as giving a chance for the blessing 
of a constitution according to their ideas, 
would be much palliated to their feelings; 
you see why they are so much enamoured 
of your fair and equal representation, which 
being once obtained, the same effects might 
follow. You see they consider our House 
of Commons as only *‘a semblance,” “a 
form,” ”a theory,” “a shadow,” ”a mock¬ 
ery,” perhaps ”a nuisance.” 

These gentlemen value themselves on 
being systematic; and not without reason. 
They must therefore look on this gross and 
palpable defect of representation, this fun¬ 
damental grievance (so they call it), as a 
thing not only vicious in itself, but as ren¬ 
dering our whole government absolutely 
iUegitimate, and not at all better than a 
downright usurpation. Another revolution, 
to get rid of this illegitimate and usurped 
government, would of course be perfectly 
justifiable, if not absolutely necessary. In¬ 
deed their principle, if you observe it with 
any attention, goes much further than to 
an alteration in the election of the House 
of Commons; for, if popular representation, 
or choice, is necessary to the legitimacy of 
all government, the House of Lords is, at 
one stroke, bastardized and corrupted in 
blood. That house is no representative of 
the people at all, even in “semblance or in 
form.” The case of the crown is altogether 
as bad. In vain the crown may endeavour 
to screen itself against these gentlemen by 
the authority of the establishment made on 
the Revolution. The Revolution which is 
resorted to for a title, on their system, wants 
a title itself. The Revolution is built, ac¬ 
cording to their.theory, upon a basis not 


more solid than our present formalities, as 
it was made by a House of Lords, not repre¬ 
senting any one but themselves; and by a 
House of Commons exactly such as the 
present, that is, as they term it, by a mere 
“shadow and mockery” of representation. 

Something they must destroy, or they 
seem to themselves to exist for no purpose. 
One set is for destroying the civil power 
through the ecclesiastical; another, for de¬ 
molishing the ecclesiastic through the civil. 
They are aware that the worst consequences 
might happen to the public in accomplish¬ 
ing this double ruin of church and state; 
but they are so heated with their theories, 
that they give more than hints, that this 
ruin, with all the mischiefs that must lead 
to it and attend it, and which to themselves 
appear quite certain, would not be unaccept¬ 
able to them, or very remote from their 
wishes. A man amongst them of great au¬ 
thority, and certainly of great talents, speak¬ 
ing of a supposed alliance between church 
and state, says, “perhaps we must wait for 
the fall of the civil powers before this most 
unnatural alliance be broken. Calamitous 
no doubt will that time be. But what con¬ 
vulsion in the political world ought to be 
a subject of lamentation, if it be attended 
with so desirable an effect?” You see with 
what a steady eye these gentlemen are pre¬ 
pared to view the greatest calamities which 
can befall their country. 

It is no wonder therefore, that with these 
ideas of everything in their constitution 
and government at home, either in church 
or state, as illegitimate and usurped, or at 
best as a vain mockery, they look abroad 
with an eager and passionate enthusiasm. 
Whilst they are possessed by these notions, 
it is vain to talk to them of the practice of 
their ancestors, the fundamental laws of 
their country, the fixed form of a constitu¬ 
tion, whose merits are confirmed by the 
solid test of long experience, and an in¬ 
creasing public strength and national pros¬ 
perity, They despise experience as the wis¬ 
dom of unlettered men; and as for the rest, 
they have wrought under ground a mine 
that will blow up, at one grand explosion. 
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all examples of antiquity, all precedents, 
charters, and acts of parliament. They have 
“the rights of men.” Against these there can 
be no prescription; against these no agree¬ 
ment is binding: these admit no tempera¬ 
ment and no compromise: anything with¬ 
held from their full demand is so much of 
fraud and injustice. Against these their 
rights of men let no government look for 
security in the length of its continuance, or 
in the justice and lenity of its administra¬ 
tion. The objections of these speculatists, 
if its forms do not quadrate with their 
theories, arc as valid against such an old and 
beneficent government, as against the most 
violent tyranny, or the greenest usurpation. 
They are always at issue with governments, 
not on a question of abuse, but a question 
of competency, and a question of title. I 
have nothing to say to the clumsy subtlety 
of their political metaphysics. Let them be 
their amusement in the schools.—“Ilia se 
jactat in aula—jEohiSf et clauso ventorum 
carcere regnet.^* —But let them not break 
prison to burst like a Levanter j to sweep the 
earth with their hurricane, and to break 
up the fountains of the great deep to over¬ 
whelm us. 

Far am I from denying in theory, full as 
far is my heart from withholding in prac¬ 
tice (if I were of power to give or to with¬ 
hold), the real rights of men. In denying 
their false claims of right, I do not mean to 
injure' those which are real, and are such 
as their pretended rights would totally de¬ 
stroy. If civil society be made for the ad¬ 
vantage of man, all the advantages for 
which it is made become his right. It is an 
institution of beneficence; and law itself is 
only beneficence acting by a rule. Men have 
a right to live by that rule; they have a 
right to do justice, as between their fellows, 
whether their fellows are in public func¬ 
tion or in ordinary occupation. They have 
a right to the fruits of their industry; and to 
the means of making their industry fruitful. 
They have a right to the acquisitions of 
their parents; to the nourishment and im¬ 
provement of their offspring; to instruc¬ 
tion in life, and to consolation in death. 


Whatever each man can separately do, with¬ 
out trespassing upon others, he has a right 
to do for himself; and he has a right to a 
fair portion of all which society, with all 
its combinations of skill and force, can 
do in his favour. In this partnership all 
men have equal rights; but not to equal 
things. He that has but five shillings in the 
partnership, has as good a right to it, as 
he that has five hundred pounds has to his 
larger proportion. But he has not a right to 
an equal dividend in the product of the 
joint stock; and as to the share of power, 
authority, and direction which each indi¬ 
vidual ought to have in the management of 
the state, that I must deny to be amongst 
the direct original rights of man in civil 
society; for I have in my contemplation the 
civil social man, and no other. It is a thing 
to be settled by convention. 

If civil society be the offspring of con¬ 
vention, that convention must be its law. 
That convention must limit and modify all 
the descriptions of constitution which are 
formed under it. Every sort of legislative, 
judicial, or executory power are its crea¬ 
tures. They can have no being in any other 
state of things; and how can any man claim 
under the conventions of civil society, rights 
which do not so much as suppose its exist¬ 
ence? rights which are absolutely repugnant 
to it? One of the first motives to civil so¬ 
ciety, and which becomes one of its funda¬ 
mental rules, is, that no man should he 
judge in his own cause. By this each per¬ 
son has at once divested himself of the first 
fundamental right of uncovenanted man, 
that is, to judge for himself, and to assert 
his own cause. He abdicates all right to be 
his own governor. He inclusively, in a great 
measure, abandons the right of self-defence, 
the first law of nature. Men cannot enjoy 
the rights of an uncivil and of a civil state 
together. That he may obtain justice, he 
gives up his right of determining what it 
is in points the most essential to him. That 
he may secure some liberty, he makes a 
surrender in trust of the whole of it. 

Government is not made in virtue of nat¬ 
ural rights, which may and do exist in total 
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independence of it; and exist in much 
greater clearness, and in a much greater de¬ 
gree of abstract perfection: but their ab¬ 
stract perfection is their practical defect. 
By having a right to everything they want 
everything. Government is a contrivance of 
human wisdom to provide for human vmnts. 
Men have a right that these wants should 
be provided for by this wisdom. Among 
these wants is to be reckoned the want, out 
of civil society, of a sufficient restraint upon 
their passions. Society requires not only 
that the passions of individuals should be 
subjected, but that even in the mass and 
body, as well as in the individuals, the in¬ 
clinations of men should frequently be 
thwarted, their will controlled, and their 
passions brought into subjection. This can 
only be done by a power out of themselves; 
and not, in the exercise of its function, sub¬ 
ject to that will and to those passions which 
it is its office to bridle and subdue. In this 
sense the restraints on men, as well as their 
liberties, are to be reckoned among their 
rights. But as the liberties and the restric¬ 
tions vary with times and circumstances, 
and admit of infinite modifications, they 
cannot be settled upon any abstract ndc; 
and nothing is so foolish as to discuss them 
upion that principle. 

The moment you abate anything from the 
full rights of men, each to govern himself, 
and suffer any artificial, positive limitation 
upon those rights, from that moment the 
whole organization of government becomes 
a consideration of convenience. This it is 
which makes the constitution of a state, 
and the due distribution of its powers, a 
matter of the most delicate and complicated 
skin. It requires a deep knowledge of human 
nature and human necessities, and of the 
things which facilitate or obstruct the vari¬ 
ous ends, which are to be pursued by the 
mechanism of civil institutions. The state 
is to have recruits to its strength, and 
remedies to its distempers. What is the 
use of discussing a man’s abstract right to 
food or medicine? The question is upon 
the method of procuring and administering 
them. In that deliberation I shall always 


advise to call in the aid of the farmer and 
the physician, rather than the professor of 
metaphysics. 

The science of constructing a common¬ 
wealth, or renovating it, or reforming it, is, 
like every other expierimental science, not 
to be taught a priori. Nor is it a short experi¬ 
ence that can instruct us in that practical 
science; because the real effects of moral 
causes are not always immediate; but that 
which in the first instance is prejudicial 
may be excellent in its remoter operation; 
and its excellence may arise even from the 
ill effects its produces in the beginning. The 
reverse also happens: and very plausible 
schemes, with very pleasing commence¬ 
ments, have often shameful and lamentable 
conclur’ons. In states there arc often some 
obscure and almost latent causes, things 
which appear at hrst view of little moment, 
on which a very great part of its prosperity 
or advt r^'ily may most essentially depend. 
The science of government being therefore 
so practical in itself, and intended for such 
practical purposes, a matter which requires 
experience, and even more experience than 
ai!> prrson can gain in his whole life, how¬ 
ever .sagacious and observing he may be, it 
is with infinite caution that any man ought 
to venture upon pulling down an edifice, 
V bich has answered in any tolerable degree 
for age:: the common purposes of society, 
or on building it up again, without having 
models and patterns of approved utility be¬ 
fore his eyes. 

These metaphysic rights entering into 
common life, like rays of light which pierce 
into a dense medium, arc, by the laws of 
nature, refracted from their straight line. 
Indeed in the gross and complicated mass 
of human passions and concerns, the prim¬ 
itive rights of men undergo such a variety 
of refractions and reflections, that it be¬ 
comes absurd to talk of them as if they con¬ 
tinued in the simplicity of their original 
direction. The nature of man is intricate; 
the objects of society are of the greatest 
possible complexity: and therefore no sim¬ 
ple disposition or direction of power can be 
suitable either to man’s nature, or to the 
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quality of his affairs. When I hear the sim¬ 
plicity of contrivance aimed at and boasted 
of in any new political constitutions, I am 
at no loss to decide that the artificers are 
grossly ignorant of their trade, or totally 
negligent of their duty. The simple govern¬ 
ments are fundamentally defective, to say 
no worse of them. If you were to contem¬ 
plate society in but one point of view, all 
these simple modes of polity are infinitely 
captivating. In effect each would answer its 
single end much more perfectly than the 
more complex is able to attain all its com¬ 
plex purposes. But it is better that the 
whole should be imperfectly and anoma¬ 
lously answered, than that, while some parts 
are provided for with great exactness, others 
might be totally neglected, or perhaps ma¬ 
terially injured, by the overcare of a fa¬ 
vourite member. 

The pretended rights of these theorists 
are ail extremes: and in proportion as they 
are metaphysically true, they are morally 
and politically false. The rights of men are 
in a sort of middlej incapable of definition, 
but not impossible to be discerned. The 
rights of men in governments are their ad¬ 
vantages; and these are often in balances 
between differences of good; in compro¬ 
mises sometimes between good and evil, and 
sometimes between evil and evil. Political 
reason is a computing principle; adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and dividing, mor¬ 
ally and not metaphysically, or mathemati¬ 
cally, true moral denominations. 

By these theorists the right of the peo¬ 
ple is almost always sophistically con¬ 
founded with their power. The body of the 
community, whenever it can come to act, 
can meet with no effectual resistance; but 
till power and right are the same, the whole 
body of them has no right inconsistent with 
virtue, and the first of all virtues, prudence. 
Men have no right to what is not reasonable, 
and to what is not for their benefit; for 
though a pleasant writer said, Liceat perire 
poetis, when one of them, in cold blood, is 
said to have leaped into the flames of a vol¬ 
canic revolution, Ardentem frigidus Mtnam 
msUtdt, I consider such a frolic rather as an 


unjustifiable poetic licence, than as one of 
the franchises of Parnassus; and whether 
he were poet, or divine, or politician, that 
chose to exercise this kind of right, I think 
that more wise, because more charitable, 
thoughts would urge me rather to save the 
man, than to preserve hb brazen slippers as 
the monuments of his folly. 

The kind of anniversary sermons to 
which a great part of what I write refers, if 
men are not shamed out of their present 
course, in commemorating the fact, will 
cheat many out of the principles, and de¬ 
prive them of the benefits, of the revolution 
they commemorate. I confess to you, Sir, I 
never liked this continual talk of resistance, 
and revolution, or the practice of making 
the extreme medicine of the constitution 
its daily bread. It renders the habit of so¬ 
ciety dangerously valetudinary; it is taking 
periodical doses of mercury sublimate, and 
swallowing down repeated provocatives of 
cantharides to our love of liberty. 


4. Sentiment and Logic in Politics 

We are not the converts of Rousseau; 
we are not the disciples of Voltaire; Hel- 
vetlus has made no progress amongst us. 
Atheists are not our preachers; madmen are 
not our lawgivers. We know that we have 
made no discoveries, and we think that no 
discoveries are to be made, in morality; nor 
many in the great principles of government, 
nor in the ideas of liberty, which were un¬ 
derstood long before we were bom, alto¬ 
gether as well as they will be after the grave 
has heaped its mould upon*our presump¬ 
tion, and the silent tomb shall have im¬ 
posed its law on our pert loquacity. In 
England we have not yet been completely 
embowelled of our natural entrails; we 
still feel within us, and we cherish and cul¬ 
tivate, those inbred sentiments which are 
the faithful guardians, the active monitors 
of our duty, the true supporters of all lib¬ 
eral and manly morals. We have not been 
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drawn and trussed, in order that we may 
be filled, like stuffed birds in a museum, with 
chaff and rags and paltry blurred shreds of 
paper about the rights of man. We preserve 
the whole of our feelings still native and 
entire, unsophisticated by pedantry and in¬ 
fidelity. We have real hearts of flesh and 
blood beating in our bosoms. We fear God; 
we look up with awe to kings; with affec¬ 
tion to parliaments; with duty to magis¬ 
trates; with reverence to priests; and with 
respect to nobility. Why? Because when 
such ideas are brought before our minds, 
it is natural to be so affected; because all 
other feelings are false and spurious, and 
tend to corrupt our minds, to vitiate our 
primary morals, to render us unfit for ra¬ 
tional liberty; and by teaching us a servile, 
licentious, and abandoned insolence, to be 
our low sport for a few holidays, to make 
us perfectly fit for, and justly deserving of, 
slavery, through the whole course of our 
lives. 

You see. Sir, that in this enlightened age 
I am bold enough to confess, that we are 
generally men of untaught feelings; that in¬ 
stead of casting away all our old prejudices, 
we cherish them to a very considerable de¬ 
gree, and, to take more shame to ourselves, 
we cherish them because they are preju¬ 
dices; and the longer they have lasted, and 
the more generally they have prevailed, the 
more we cherish them. We are afraid to put 
men to live and trade each on his own priv¬ 
ate stock of reason; because we suspect 
that this stock in each man is small, and 
that the individuals would do better to avail 
themselves of the general bank and capital 
of nations and of ages. Many of our men of 
speculation, instead of exploding general 
prejudices, employ their sagacity to discover 
the latent wisdom which prevails in them. 
If they find what they seek, and they sel¬ 
dom fail, they think it more wise to con¬ 
tinue the prejudice, with the reason in¬ 
volved, than to cast away the coat of preju¬ 
dice, and to leave nothing but the naked 
reason; because prejudice, with its reason, 
has a motive to give action to that reason, 
and an affection which will give it perma¬ 


nence. Prejudice is of ready application in 
the emergency; it previously engages the 
mind in a steady course of wisdom and vir¬ 
tue, and does not leave the man hesitating 
in the moment of decision, sceptical, puz¬ 
zled, and unresolved. Prejudice renders a 
man’s virtue his habit; and not a series 
of unconnected acts. Through just preju¬ 
dice, his duty becomes a part of his na¬ 
ture. 

Your literary men, and your politicians, 
and so do the whole clan of the enlightened 
among us, essentially differ in these points. 
They have no respect for the wisdom of 
others; but they pay it off by a very full 
measure of confidence in their own. With 
them it is a sufficient motive to destroy an 
old scheme of things, because it is an old 
one. As to the new, they are in no sort of 
fear with regard to the duration of a build¬ 
ing run up in haste; because duration is 
no object to those who think little or noth¬ 
ing has been done before their time, and 
who place all their hopes in discovery'. They 
conceive, very systematically, that all 
things which give perpetuity are mischie¬ 
vous, and therefore they are at inexpiable 
war with all establishments. They think 
that government may vary like modes of 
dress, and with as little ill effect: that there 
needs no principle of attachment, except a 
sense of present conveniency, to any con¬ 
stitution of the state. They always speak 
as if they were of opinion that there is a 
singular species of compact between them 
and their magistrates, which binds the mag¬ 
istrate, but which has nothing reciprocal in 
it, but that the majesty of the people has a 
right to dissolve it without any reason, but 
its will. Their attachment to their coun¬ 
try itself is only so far as it agrees with 
some of their fleeting projects; it begins 
and ends with that scheme of polity 
which falls in with their momentary opin¬ 
ion. 

These doctrines, or rather sentiments, 
seem prevalent with your new statesmen. 
But they are wholly different from those on 
which we have always acted in this coun¬ 
try 
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5, Religion, Society, Politics 

We know, and what is better, we feel 
inwardly, that religion is the basis of civil 
society, and the source of all good and of all 
comfort. In England we'are so convinced 
of this, that there is no rust of superstition, 
with which the accumulated absurdity of 
the human mind might have crusted it over 
in the course of ages, that ninety-nine in a 
hundred of the people of England would not 
prefer to impiety. We shall never be such 
fools as to call in an enemy to the substance 
of any system to remove its corruptions, to 
supply its defects, or to perfect its con¬ 
struction. If our religious tenets should ever 
want a further elucidation, we shall not call 
on atheism to explain them. We shall not 
light up our temple from that unhallowed 
fire. It will be illuminated with other lights. 
It will be perfumed with other incense, 
than the infectious stuff which is imported 
by the smugglers of adulterated metaphys¬ 
ics. If our ecclesiastical establishment 
should want a revision, it is not avarice or 
rapacity, public or private, that we shall 
employ for the audit, or receipt, or applica¬ 
tion of its consecrated revenue. Violently 
condemning neither the Greek nor the Ar¬ 
menian, nor, since heats are subsided, the 
Roman system of religion, we prefer the 
Protestant; not because we think it has 
less of the Christian religion in it, but be¬ 
cause, in our judgment, it has more. We are 
Protestants, not from indifference, but from 
zeal. 

We know, and it is our pride to know, 
that man is by his constitution a religious 
animal; that atheism is against, not only 
our reason, but our instincts; and that it 
cannot prevail long. But if, in the moment 
of riot, and in a drunken delirium from the 
hot spirit drawn out of the alembic of hell, 
which in France is now so furiously boiling, 
we should uncover our nakedness, by throw¬ 
ing off that Christian religion which has 
hitherto been our boast and comfort, and 
one great source of civilization amongst us ‘ 
and amongst many other nations, we arc 
apprehensive (being well aware that the 


mind will not endure a void) that some un¬ 
couth, pernicious, and degrading supersti¬ 
tion might take place of it. 

For that reason, before we take from 
our establishment the natural, human means 
of estimation, and give it up to contempt, 
as you have done, and in doing it have in¬ 
curred the penalties you well deserve to 
suffer, we desire that some other may be 
presented to us in the place of it. We shall 
then form our judgment. 

On these ideas, instead of quarrelling with 
establishments, as some do, who have made 
a philosophy and a religion of their hos¬ 
tility to such institutions, we cleave closely 
to them. We are resolved to keep an es¬ 
tablished church, an established monarchy, 
an established aristocracy, and an estab¬ 
lished democracy, each in the degree it ex¬ 
ists, and in no greater. I shall show you 
presently how much of each of these we 
possess. 

It has been the misfortune (not, as these 
gentlemen think it, the glory) of this age, 
that everything is to be discussed, as if the 
constitution of our country were to be al¬ 
ways a subject rather of altercation, than 
enjoyment. For this reason, as well as for 
the satisfaction of those among you (if any 
such you have among you) who may wish 
to profit of examples, I venture to trouble 
you with a few thoughts upon each of these 
establishments. I do not think they were 
unwise in ancient Rome, who, when they 
wished to new-model their laws, set com¬ 
missioners to examine the best constituted 
republics within their reach. 

First, I beg leave to speak of our church 
establishment, which is the first of our prej¬ 
udices, not a prejudice destitute of reason, 
but involving in it profound and extensive 
wisdom. I speak of it first. It is first, and 
last, and midst in our minds. For, taking 
ground on that religious system, of which 
we are now in possession, we continue to 
act on the early received and uniformly 
continued sense of mankind. That sense 
not only, like a wise architect, hath built 
up the august fabric of states, but like a 
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provident proprietor, to preserve the struc¬ 
ture from profanation and ruin, as a sacred 
temple purged from all the impurities of 
fraud, and violence, and injustice, and tyr¬ 
anny, hath solemnly and for ever conse¬ 
crated the commonwealth, and all that of¬ 
ficiate in it. This consecration is made, that 
all who administer in the government of 
men, in which they stand in the person of 
God Himself, should have high and worthy 
notions of their function and destination; 
that their hope should be full of immortal¬ 
ity; that they should not look to the paltry 
pelf of the moment, nor to the temporary 
and transient praise of the vulgar, but to a 
solid, permanent exercise, in the permanent 
part of their nature, and to a permanent 
fame and glor^^ in the example they leave 
as a rich inheritance to the world. 

Such sublime principles ought to be in¬ 
fused into persons of exalted situations; 
and religious establishments provided, that 
may continually revive and enforce them. 
Every sort of moral, every sort of civil, 
every sort of politic institution, aiding the 
rational and natural ties that connect the 
human understanding and affections to the 
divine, are not more than necessary, in or¬ 
der to build up that wonderful structure, 
Man; whose prerogative it is, to be in a 
great degree a creature of his own making; 
and who, when made as he ought to be 
made, is destined to hold no trivial place in 
the creation. But whenever man is put 
over men, as the better nature ought ever 
to preside, in that case more particularly, 
he should as nearly as possible be approxi¬ 
mated to his perfection. 

The consecration of the state, by a state 
religious establishment, is necessary also to 
operate with a wholesome awe upon free 
citizens; because, in order to secure their 
freedom, they must enjoy some determi¬ 
nate portion of power. To them therefore 
a religion connected with the state, and 
with their duty towards it, becomes even 
more necessary than in such societies, 
where the people, by the terms of their sub¬ 
jection, are confined to private sentiments, 
and the management of their own family 


concerns. All persons possessing any por¬ 
tion of power ought to be strongly and aw¬ 
fully impressed with an idea that they act 
in trust: and that they are to account for 
their conduct in that trust to the one great 
Master, Author, and Founder of society. 

To avoid therefore the evils of incon¬ 
stancy and versatility, ten thousand times 
worse than those of obstinacy and the 
blindest prejudice, we have consecrated the 
state, that no man should approach to look 
into its defects or corruptions but with due 
caution; that he .should never dream of be¬ 
ginning its reformation by its subversion; 
that he should approach to the faults of 
the state as to the wounds of a father, with 
pious awe and trembling solicitude. By this 
wise prejudice we are taught to look with 
horror on those children of their country, 
who are prompt rashly to hack that aged 
parent in pieces, and put him into the kettle 
of magicians, in hopes that by their poi.son- 
ous weeds, and wild incantations, they may 
regenerate the paternal constitution, and 
renovate their father’s life. 

Society is indeed a contract. Subordinate 
contracts for objects of mere occasional in¬ 
terest may be dissolved at pleasure—but 
the state ought not to be considered as 
nothing better than a partnership agree¬ 
ment in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico 
or tobacco, or some other such low concern, 
to be taken up for a little temporary in¬ 
terest, and to be dissolved by the fancy of 
the parties. It is to be looked on with other 
reverence; because it is not a partnership 
in things subservient only to the gross ani¬ 
mal existence of a temporary and perish¬ 
able nature. It is a partnership in all sci¬ 
ence; a partnership in all art; a partnership 
in every virtue, and in all perfection. As 
the ends of such a partnership cannot be ob 
tained in many generations, it becomes a 
partnership not only between those who are 
living, but between those who are living, 
those who are dead, and those who arc to 
be born. Each contract of each particular 
state is but a clause in the great primaeval 
contract of eternal society, linking the lower 
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with the higher natures, connecting the vis¬ 
ible and invisible world, according to a 
fixed compact sanctioned by the inviolable 
oath which holds all physical and all moral 
natures, each in their appointed place. This 
law is not subject to the will of those, who 
by an obligation above them, and infinitely 
superior, are bound to submit their will to 
that law. The municipal corporations of 
that universal kingdom are not morally at 
liberty at their pleasure, and on their specu¬ 
lations of a contingent improvement, wholly 
to separate and tear asunder the bands of 
their subordinate community, and to dis¬ 
solve it into an unsocial, uncivil, uncon¬ 
nected chaos of elementary principles. It is 
the first and supreme necessity only, a neces¬ 
sity that is not chosen, but chooses, a neces¬ 
sity paramount to deliberation, that admits 
no discussion, and demands no evidence, 
which alone can justify a resort to anarchy. 
This necessity is no exception to the rule; 
because this necessity itself is a part too of 
that moral and physical disposition of 
things, to which man must be obedient by 
consent or force: but if that which is only 
submission to necessity should be made the 
object of choice, the law is broken, nature 
is disobeyed, and the rebellious are out¬ 
lawed, cast forth, and exiled, from this 
world of reason, and order, and peace, and 
virtue, and fruitful penitence, into the an¬ 
tagonist world of madness, discord, vice, 
confusion, and unavailing sorrow. 

These, my dear Sir, are, were, and, I 
think, long will be, the sentiments of not 
the least learned and reflecting part of this 
kingdom. They, who are included in this 
description, form their opinions on such 
groimds as such persons ought to form 
them. The less inquiring receive them from 
an authority, which those whom Providence 
dooms to live on trust need not be ashamed 
to rely on. These two sorts of men move in 
the same direction, though in a different 
place. They both move with the order of 
the universe. They all know or feel this great 
ancient truth: *'Quod illi principi et prepo¬ 
tent! Deo qui omnem hunc mundum regit, 
nihil eorum que quidem fifmt in terris ac- 


ceptius quam concilia et coetus hominum 
jure sociati que civitates appellantur.” They 
take this tenet of the head and heart, not 
from the great name which it immediately 
bears, nor from the greater from whence 
it is derived; but from that which alone 
can give true weight and sanction to any 
learned opinion, the common nature and 
common relation of men. Persuaded that all 
things ought to be done with reference, and 
referring all to the point of reference to 
which all should be directed, they think 
themselves bound, not only as individuals 
in the sanctuary of the heart, or as congre¬ 
gated in that personal capacity, to renew 
the memory of their high origin and caste; 
but also in their corporate character to per¬ 
form their national homage to the insti- 
tutor, and author, and protector of civil 
society; without which civil society man 
could not by any possibility arrive at 
the perfection of which his nature is cap¬ 
able, nor even make a remote and faint 
approach to it. They conceive that He who 
gave our nature to be perfected by our vir¬ 
tue, willed also the necessary means of its 
perfection.—^He willed therefore the state 
—^He willed its connexion with the source 
and original archetype of all perfection. 
They who are convinced of this His will, 
which is the law of laws, and the sovereign 
of sovereigns, cannot think it reprehensible 
that this our corporate fealty and homage, 
that this our recognition of a signiory para¬ 
mount, I had almost said this oblation of 
the state itself, as a worthy offering on the 
high altar of universal praise, should be per¬ 
formed as all public, solemn acts are per¬ 
formed, in buildings, in music, in decora¬ 
tion, in speech, in the dignity of persons, ac¬ 
cording to the customs of mankind, taught 
by their nature; this is, with modest splen¬ 
dour and unassuming state, with mild ma¬ 
jesty and sober pomp. For those purposes 
they think some part of the wealth of the 
country is as usefully employed as it can be 
in fomenting the luxury of individuals. It 
is the public ornament. It is the public con¬ 
solation. It nourishes the public hope. The 
poorest man finds his own importance and 
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dignity in it, whilst the wealth and pride 
of individuals at every moment makes the 
man of humble rank and fortune sensible of 
his inferiority, and degrades and vilihes his 
condition. It is for the man in humble life, 
and to raise his nature, and to put him in 
mind of a state in which the privileges of 
opulence will cease, when he will be equal 
by nature, and may be more than equal by 
virtue, that this portion of the general 
wealth of his country is employed and sanc¬ 
tified. 

The English people are satisfied, that to 
the great the consolations of religion are as 
necessary as its instructions. They too are 
among the unhappy. They feel personal 
pain, and domestic sorrow. In these they 
have no privilege, but are subject to pay 
their full contingent to the contributions 
levied on mortality. They want this sover¬ 
eign balm under their gnawing cares and 
anxieties, which, being less conversant about 
the limited wants of animal life, range with¬ 
out limit, and are diversified by infinite 
combinations, in the wild and unbounded 
regions of imagination. Some charitable 
dole is wanting to these, our often very un¬ 
happy brethren, to fill the gloomy void 
that reigns in minds which have nothing on 
earth to hope or fear; something to relieve 
in the killing languor and over-laboured las¬ 
situde of those who have nothing to do; 
something to excite an appetite to existence 
in the palled satiety which attends on all 
pleasures which may be bought, where na¬ 
ture is not left to her own process, where 
even desire is anticipated, and therefore 
fruition defeated by meditated schemes and 
contrivances of delight; and no interval, no 
obstacles, is interposed between the wish 
and the accomplishment. 


6. Reform and Revolution 

The errors and defects of old establish¬ 
ments are visible and palpable. It calls for 
little ability to point them out; and where 


absolute power is given, it requires but a 
word wholly to abolish the vice and the 
establishment together. The same lazy but 
restless disposition, which loves sloth and 
hates quiet, directs the politicians, when 
they come to work for supplying the place 
of what they have destroyed. To make ev¬ 
erything the reverse of what they have seen 
is quite as easy as to destroy. No difficulties 
occur in what has never been tried. Criti¬ 
cism is almost baffled in discovering the de¬ 
fects of what has not existed; and eager 
enthusiasm and cheating hope have all the 
wide field of imagination, in which they may 
expatiate with little or no opposition. 

At once to preserve and to reform is quite 
another thing. When the useful parts of an 
old establishment are kept, and what is su- 
peradded is to be fitted to what is retained, 
a vigorous mind, steady, persevering atten¬ 
tion, various powers of comparison and 
combination, and the resources of an un¬ 
derstanding fruitful in expedients, are to 
be exercised; they are to be exercised in a 
continued conflict with the combined force 
of opposite vices, with the obstinacy that 
rejects all improvement, and the levity that 
is fatigued and disgusted with everything of 
which it is in possession. But you may ob¬ 
ject—process of this kind is slow. It is 
not fit for an assembly, which glories in 
performing in a few months the work of 
ages. Such a mode of reforming, possibly, 
might take up many years.” Without ques¬ 
tion it might; and it ought. It is one of the 
excellencies of a method in which time is 
amongst the assistants, that its operation 
is slow, and in some cases almost impercep¬ 
tible. If circumspection and caution are a 
part of wisdom, when we work only upon 
inanimate matter, surely they become a 
part of duty too, when the subject of our 
demolition and construction is not brick 
and timber, but sentient beings, by the sud¬ 
den alteration of whose state, condition, 
and habits, multitudes may be rendered mis¬ 
erable. But it seems as if it were the preva¬ 
lent opinion in Paris, that an unfeeling 
heart, and an undoubting confidence, are the 
sole qualifications for a perfect legislator. 
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Far different arc my ideas of that high of¬ 
fice. The true lawgiver ought to have a 
heart fulJ of sensibility. He ought to love 
and respect his kind, and to fear himself. 
It may be allowed to his temperament to 
catch his ultimate object with an intuitive 
glance; but his movements towards it ought 
to be deliberate. Political arrangement, as 
it is a work for social ends, is to be only 
wrought by social means. There mind must 
conspire with mind. Time is required to 
produce that union of minds which alone 
can produce all the good we aim at. Our 
patience will achieve more than our force. 
If I might venture to appeal to what is so 
much out of fashion in Paris, I mean to ex¬ 
perience, I should tell you, that in my 
course I have known, and, according to my 
measure, have co-operated with great men; 
and I have never yet seen any plan which 
has not been mended by the observations of 
those who were much inferior in understand¬ 
ing to the person who took the lead in the 
business. By a slow but well-sustained prog¬ 
ress, the effect of each step is watched; the 
good or ill success of the first gives light to 
us in the second; and so, from light to light, 
we are conducted with safety through the 
whole series. We see that the parts or the 
System do not clash. The evils latent in the 
most promising contrivances are provided 
for as they arise. One advantage is as little 
as possible sacrified to another. We com¬ 
pensate, we reconcile, we balance. We are 
enabled to unite into a consistent whole the 
various anomalies and contending principles 
that are found in the minds and affairs of 
men. From hence arises, not an excellence 
in simplicity, but one far superior, an ex¬ 
cellence in composition. Where the great 
interests of mankind are concerned through 
a long succession of generations, that suc¬ 
cession ought to be admitted into some 
share in the councils which are so deeply 
to affect them. If justice requires this, the 
work itself requires the aid of more minds 
than one age can furnish. It is from this 
view of things that the best legislators have 
been often satisfied with the establishment 
of some sure, solid, and ruling principle in 


government; a power like that which some 
of the philosophers have called a plastic 
nature; and having fixed the principle, 
they have left it afterwards to its own op¬ 
eration. 


7. Revolution and Military 
Despotism 

It is known, that armies have hitherto 
yielded a very precarious and uncertain 
obedience to any senate, or popular au¬ 
thority; and they will least of all yield it 
to an assembly which is only to have a con¬ 
tinuance of two years. The officers must to¬ 
tally lose the characteristic disposition of 
military men. if they see with perfvjct sub 
mission and due admiration, the doniinm” 
of pleaders; especially when they find that 
they have a new court tc pay to an endless 
succession of those pleaders; whose mililaty 
policy, and the geniu.s of whose command 
(if they should have any), must be as un¬ 
certain as their duration is transient. In the 
weakness of one kind of authority, and in 
the fluctuation of all, the oftkers of any 
army will remain for some time mutinous 
and full of faction, until some popular gen¬ 
eral, who understands the art of conciliat¬ 
ing the soldiery, and who possesses the true 
spirit of command, shall draw the eyes of 
all men upon himself. Armies will obey him 
on his personal account. There is no" other 
way of securing military obedience in this 
state of things. But the moment in which 
that event shall happen, the person who 
really commands the army is your master; 
the master (that is little) of your king, the 
master of your assembly, the master of 
your whole republic. 

How came the A.sserr>hiy by their present 
power over the army? Chiefly, to be sure, 
by debauching the soldiers from their of¬ 
ficers. They have begun by a most terrible 
operation. They have touched the central 
point, about which the particles that com¬ 
pose armies are at repose. They have de¬ 
stroyed the principle of obedience in the 
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great, essential, critical link between the of¬ 
ficer and the soldier, just where the chain 
of military subordination commences and 
on which the whole cf that system depends. 
The soldier is told he is z citizen, and has 
the rights of man and citizen. The right of 
a man, he is told, is to be his own governor, 
and to be ruled only by those to whom he 
delegates that self-government. It is very 
natural he should think that he ought most 
of all to have his choice where he is to yield 
the greatest degree of obedience. He will 
therefore, in all probability, systematically 
do, what he does at present occasionally; 
that is, he will exercise at least a negative 
in the choice of his officers. At present the 
officers are known at best to be only per¬ 
missive, and on their good behaviour. In 
fact, there have been many instances in 
which they have been cashiered by their 
corps. Here is a second negative on the 
choice of the king; a negative as effectual 
at least as the other of the Assembly, The 
soldiers know already that it has been a 
question, not ill received in the National 
Assembly, whether they ought not to have 
the direct choice of their officers, or some 
proportion of them? When such matters 
are in deliberation it is no extravagant sup¬ 
position that they will incline to the opinion 
most favourable to their pretensions. They 
will not bear to be deemed the army of an 
imprisoned king, whikt another army in 
the same country, with whom too they are 
to feast and confederate, is to be considered 
as the free army of a free constitution. They 
will cast their eyes on the other and more 
permanent army; I mean the municipal. 
That corps, they will know, does actually 
elect its own officers. They may not be able 
to discern the ground of distinction on 


which they are not to elect a Marquis de 
la Fayette (or what is his new name'”'^) of 
their own. If this election of a commander- 
in-chief be a part of the rights of men, why 
not of theirs? They sec elective justices of 
peace, elective judges, elective curates, elec¬ 
tive bishops, elective municipalities, and 
elective commanders of the Parisian army. 
Why should they alone be excluded? Arc 
the brave troops of France the only men in 
that nation who are not the fit judges of 
military merit, and of the qualifications 
necessary for a commandcr-in-chief? Are 
they paid by the state, and do they there¬ 
fore lose the rights of men? They are a part 
of that nation themselves, and contribute 
to that pay. And is not the king, is not the 
National Assembly, and are not all who elect 
the National Assembly, likewise paid? In¬ 
stead of seeing all these forfeit their rights 
by their receiving a salary, they perceive 
that in all these cases a salary is given for 
the exercise of those rights. All your resolu¬ 
tions, all your proceedings, all your de¬ 
bates, all the works of your doctors in re¬ 
ligion and politics, have industiiously been 
put into their hands; and you expect that 
they will apply to their own case just as 
much of your doctrines and examples as 
suits your pleasure. 

Everything depends upon the army in 
such a government as yours; for you have 
industriously destroyed all the opinions, 
and prejudice.^, and, as far as in you lay, all 
the instincts which support government. 
Therefore the moment any difference arises 
between your National Assembly and any 
part of the nation, you must have recourse 
to force. Nothing else is left to you; or 
rather >f)u have left notliing else to your¬ 
selves. 
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B URKE’S political philosophy of conservatism, more particularly, his Reflec¬ 
tions on the Revolution in France, was, with all its literary charm and per¬ 
suasive poetry, ineffectual in stemming the course of events. Burke, like other 
writers and statesmen of his time, failed to see that the French Revolution was 
a symptom of something much more profound: the changing class structure in 
western Europe. The important fact in Burke’s lifetime was not, as he thought, 
the opposition of rationalism to the traditional order of religion and prescrip¬ 
tion but a change of another kind, the implications of which largely escap^ 
him: the Industrial Revolution, 

From the middle of the eighteenth century, England experienced—as the 
first country in the modern world—^a technological and industrial transforma¬ 
tion whose impact was revolutionary from the viewpoint of new social ideas and 
a new material environment. Technologically, the new age was based on coal 
and iron, to be supplemented later by electricity and steel. Economically, the 
Industrial Revolution created the factory as its most characteristic institution, 
which replaced the farm or landed estate as the key unit of production and 
wealth. Socially, the Industrial Revolution was responsible for three comple«> 
mentary developments: first, the growth of new, and the rapid expansion of old, 
towns and cities; second, the increase in population, made possible by higher 
living standards and improved conditions of health; third, the destruction of 
the existing social hierarchy headed by the landed aristocracy, and its gradual 
replacement by the manufacturers, financiers, merchants, and professional men 
as the new dominant social class. 

The war with F rance (1793-181 5), fought first with the Rev olutionary 
with Napoleon^lprbvided the Conservat ive Government 
in Britain with a welcome opportunity to repress democratic and radical 
under the pretext of fighting Jacobinism. The defeat of Napoleon and the revival 
of the old European order at the Congress of Vienna (ISIS) seemed to put an 
end to the nightmare of revolution and democracy. Yet, no sooner had the 
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Congress of Vienna ended than democratic forces began to stir, until the Con¬ 
tinent was swept by a series of revolutions in 1830 and 1848. England was on 
the brink of revolution in the eighteen-thirties, and although she had led the 
anti-French coalition, she adopted the basic principles of the French Revolution 
in the Reform Act of 1832. 

The war against France was thus fought in vain, if its main purpose was to 
protect the old social system from the contagion of radical democracy. The rising 
middle classes in Britain inevitably developed a new social and political philos- 
o{^y that was clearly distinct from Burke’s adulation of landed aristocracy, as 
well as from Paine’s radicalism and Godwin’s anarchy. Burke was too conserva¬ 
tive, pessimistic, and traditional, whereas Paine and Godwin were too radical, 
ut(^ian, and revolutionary. What was needed was a political faith reflecting the 
outlook of the middle classes, which was essentially empirical, optimistic, will¬ 
ing to innovate, and eager to translate natural science into technology and in¬ 
dustry, and political science info government and administration. 

The most characteristic expression of this outlook is to be found in the 
work of Ter emy Bentham fl74S^18.^2\ t he founder of Utilitarianism, or, as it 
is also called. P hilosophical Radicalism. T he influence of his school may be seen 
in the fact that Benthamism is one of the few political creeds in England named 
after an individual thinker. Though there is an inclination in some countries (in 
Spain and Latin America, for example) to identify social philosophies with a 
particular individual, Benthamism is a rare instance of this kind in British in¬ 
tellectual and political history. 

Bentham was born in 1748, only three years after the Jacobite rebellion of 
1745 that sought to regain the throne for the Stuarts; he spent most of his life 
under King George III, who reigned from 1760 to 1820—the last British mon¬ 
arch of autocratic leanings. Bentham died the day before the Reform Bill of 
1832 became law. His life thus spanned a long period of transition in British 
history; while experiencing eighteenth-century autocracy at its worst, he could 
perceive the firm outlines of nineteenth-century democracy. His life reflects the 
transformation of his country: Bentham was a Tory until 1808, and he became 
a radical democrat at the age of sixty, when he was convinced that “the people 
in power” were against reform, whereas earlier he had assumed that “they only 
wanted to know what was good in order to embrace it.” 

Bentham’s father and grandfather were well-to-do attorneys, and Bentham 
was to enter upon the same career. At the comparatively early age of three 
Bentham was found poring over a big folio volume of Rapin’s History of Eng¬ 
land; he read Latin before be was four, French at six, and took to Voltaire for 
light reading at eight. He entered Oxford at twelve, received his bachelor’s de¬ 
gree at fifteen, and then studied the law. He was called to the bar in 1769, but he 
soon decided that be was more interested in reforming the law than in practicing 
it. A small annual income of a hundred poimds enabled him to live independently, 
though modestly; after his father’s death in 1792, his financial situation greatly 
in^roved, and he was able to live comfortably in his bouse in London, called 
“T^rmitage,” There he spent his life, unmarried, completely devoted to his 
literary and political activities. 
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Bentham’s house became increasingly thq center of international liberalism, 
and every cause of freedom, from Greece to South America, found in him a warm 
supporter, always willing to help, encourage, and serve. For Bentham no in¬ 
justice was too small, no human being unimportant. He w^as particularly inter¬ 
ested in “cases*^ of little-known victims of political or religious oppression, and 
political refugees from abroad turned to him as the voice of liberal human¬ 
ity. Although he did not trav^el often, his viewpoint was never parochial and 
nationalistic, and he maintained a vast correspondence with political leaders 
and heads of state from countries as distant as Russia, Africa, and the Ameri¬ 
cas. 

Above all, Bentham combined, to a rare degree, devotion to general hu¬ 
manitarian causes with the willingness and capacity to do small chores, attend 
to petty details, and minister to the minutiae of practical action, without vanity, 
publicity, or quest for glory. His disinterestedness and sympathy were as much 
the cause of his world-wide influence as his intellectual zeal and universality of 
interest. He never sought money or political power, and his kindliness was not 
confined to human beings but extended to animals. He was opposed—a rarity at 
that time—to all brutal sports, like fox hunting, bullbaiting, and cockfighting, 
because, as he said, the question with regard to animals is not, “can they talk, 
can they reason, but can they suffer?” 

Ben tham's ^ first book. Fragment on Government, was directed against 
Blackstone, the oracle of English law. T he Fragment was published in 1776, the 
year of James Watt’s first successful steam engine, the Declaration of Inde ¬ 
p endence, and the publication of another milestone of social thought, Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Bentham published the Fragment anonymously, and 
it was a tribute to the young author that the book was ascribed to leading legal 
minds of Great Britain, like Lord Mansfield, Lord Camden, and Dunning, until 
Bentham’s father, overcome by paternal pride, revealed the true author. In the 
Fragment, Bentha m pragmatically describes the nature of political society in 
terms of ihe habit of obedience, and not of social contract, natural rights, an d 
other “fictions.” TIe^ys that the^indestructible prerogatives of mankind “have 
no need to be supported upon the sandy foundation of a fiction,” and that the 
“season of Fiction is now over.” 

In this early work of Bentham there is more than a touch of Burke, because 
of the constant emphasis that government is not based on metaphysical generali¬ 
ties but on interest and advantage. Where Bentham differed even in his youth 
from Burke is his insistence that advantage be understood in relation to empiri¬ 
cal needs of the individual and society, whereas Burke looked upon interest as 
the product of historic groups, the individual occupying a subordinate position 
by comparison. Bentham states that men ou ght to keep their pr omises andi^y 
the laB Lbecause it Js_in Ae inte resL^f all to do so, and n ot beca use of rules of 
natur al law or abstract reasonin g. The question of politicd^oBlI^Ton, the 
pivotal problem of politics, is a “question of fact,” to be decided by “testimony, 
observation, and experience.” Using strong language in 1776, under the reign of 
King George III, Bentham arpues that subjects should obey “so long as the 
p robable iniscliiefs of obedience are lessl:han the probable rnischiefs of resist- 
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a flce,” and that it is the duty of subjects to obey “j ust as long as it is their interest, 
a ud no longer.” , 

Bentham’s most widely known book is his Principles of Morals and Le£isla- 
t ion (printed in 1780 and published in 1789). The opening words of the book 
summarize one of the main assumptions of his outlook: “Nature has placed man- 
kind under the g overnance nf tw n sQvi>reign masters, p ain iud pleasure. It is for 
them alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as to determine what we 
sh^r^ On the one hand the standard^oFrlpit and" on the other the 

chain of causes and effects, are fastened to their throne.” The principle of 
utility, or ihtjreates t happine ss of t he f'reatest num ber ^ is that quality in an 
act or object that produces benefit, advantage, pleasure, good, or happiness (as¬ 
sumed by Bentham to be identical), o^prevents mischief, pain, evil^ or unhappi- 
nessj Bentham’s lack o^ sympathy for the organic theory of state and society 
comes out in his assertion that the “c ommunity is a fictitious body^l^ and that 
the inter est of the community is “the sum of the interests of the several members 
who compose it.” T here is no notion here of Rousseau’s General Will, nor of 
Burke’s view of society as an organic growth, a partnership of past, present, and 
future generations. 

Yet it would be a fatal misunderstanding of Bentham to identify his in ter- 
est with self-in terest, and his happiness with hap of the self o nly. In the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation Bentham distinguishes self-regarding from 
extra-regarding pleasures: the former relate to pleasure and happiness of one’s^ 
self; the latter are an expression of benevolence and relate to happiness of others. 
Still more explicitly, Bentham states in his Deontology, or Science of Morality 
(1834) that immoral action is “a miscalculation of self-interest.” and that it is 
the purpose of the “intelligent moralist” to show the erroneous estimate that the 
vicious man makes of pain and pleasure. Similarly, Bentham says in his Theory 
o f Legislation (first published in French in 1802 and then in English in 1840) 
that the charge against Machiavelli does not spring from his having consulted 
the principle of utility, but from having applied it badly, because “badiaithJa^, 
had.£o|icy.” Far from identifying utility with selfishness, Bentham says in the 
Deontology that the “first law of nature is to wish our own happiness; and the 
united voices of prudence and efficient benevolence add,—Seek the happiness of 
others,—seek your own happiness in the happiness of others.” 

Bentham is f ully aware that personal happiness a nd ^hp hnppinp<as-nf-±bf> 
greatest nti mbeFare not always identical, and he sees two means by which the 
gulf between individual selfishness and c ommunal good can be bridged. First, 
^education can elevate men’s min ds so that they will understand that rationally 
conceived happiness of one’sjell fnchiries good will, s ympathy , and b eneyolenc e 
forjithecsJecause of his strong belief in education—a belief he shares with 
other reformers—Bentham proposed, well ahead of his time, a system of public 
education; he was among the principal fou nders of the University of London. 
The second means of bridging the gap between^ individual selfishness and the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number is thi^fcr eation of an inst itution al en- 
vironment in which man’s selfish impulses can be channeled into socially "useful 
purposes, so that it will be contrary to his self-interest to harm others* 
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Bentham has the typical faith of the reformer that man’s behavior is not 
^static and set forever but can be changed through positive acts of legislation. 
Rejecting the “fictions” of natpral law and inalienable rights, Fehlhahi strongly 
believes in the sovereignty of the people, represented in ti-orfe-ckamber legisla- 
turei he dismisses the doctrine of diecks an d of ■ separation of 

powers, as concepts aesigned~io "prevent the full working of democracy. Hpy 
pleaded for universal suffrage and cepublii^oism and was one of the main forces 
working for the political changes finally consummated in the Refo rm Act of 1832.. 

Bentham was a strong admirer of the United States, which he considered 
the only “pure democracy” in existence. “There they are,” Bentham said of the 
United States in the Pl an of Parliamentary Reform (1817), “living, and (o h 
hor ror) flourishing—an d so flourishing! flourishing under a governmen t so 
es ^t iall y illegitimate! O h what a reproach, a never-to-be-expuneed reproach . 
t<^ur own Matchless Constitution—matchless in r otten boroughs and sine- 
cur«l” . 

Bentham was too critical to believe that any existing system was perfect 
or that any formula devised by man could meet all contingencies of real life. He 
did not invent the idea of utility and the greatest happiness of the greatest num¬ 
ber; he merely put these principles to hitherto unknown uses and applications. 
After the gospel of reverence and veneration enunciated by Burke, Bentham’s 
method of taking nothing for granted, of refusing to accept things just because 
they had existed for a long time, of exposing every institution to the sole test of 
its consequences, was like a breath of fresh air. Eighteenth-century England had 
become smug and complacent, bathing in the adulation and admiration sihowered 
on it by leading minds like Voltaire and Montesquieu. 

Bentham knew full well that there was no objective standard by which indi¬ 
viduals could agree on personal happiness or tW of the community, yet he 
thought that government—and social science—could be advanced by reducing 
differences of metapb}rsics into differences of a simpler, and more measurable, 
order. Problems of utility can more easily be boiled down to issues of fact, 
Bentham thought, than can problems of fundamental belief. When two parties 
are at dispute, the failure to bring in the pertinent facts of past experience is 
the main cause that sets them at variance: “Here, then, we have a plain and 
open road, perhaps, to present reconcilement: at the worst to an intelligible and 
explicit issue, that is, to such a ground of difference as may, when thoroughly 
tr^den and explored, be found to lead on to reconcOement at the last. Men, let 
them but once clearly understand one another, will not be long ere they agree.” 

To apply Bentham’s suggested method to a modem illustration: if a slum 
clearance project in an industrial city is debated in terms of fundamental issues 
like free enterprise and socialism, agreement is improbable. If it can be shown 
what the pertinent facts of the situation are—the cost to the community of ex¬ 
isting slums, in terms of increased crime, ill-health, fire hazards, weighed against 
the cost of putting up better housing with assistance from public funds—^the 
original gap has been considerably narrowed, and agreement will be likelier on 
this basis than on issues of apparently irreconcilable ultimate values. The prio¬ 
ress of social science depends on .its ability to reduce questions o/ prind^ to 
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questions of fact, and Bentham’s examination of ideas, acts, and institutions in 
terms of their practical consequences has been a pioneering contribution to the 
development of social science and social engineering. 

Apart from literary attention, Bentham’s early writings brought him the 
friendship of Lord Shelburne, a distinguished Whig leader, who was Prime Min¬ 
ister for a short time in 1782-1783. Shelburne came to see Bentham at his cham¬ 
bers in Lincoln’s Inn, and the acquaintance soon developed into friendship. 
Bentham stayed with Shelburne at his country house in Bowood, Wiltshire, and 
there met statesmen and writers, lawyers, and men of affairs. Samuel Romilly, 
a leading attorney and reformer of the criminal law, came under Bentham’s 
influence, and though Shelburne, Bentham also met Btienne Dumont, a Swiss 
Protestant minister and political exile from Geneva, who became Bentham’s 
most faithful and devoted literary aide and collaborator. 

Bentham had the habit of writing daily a regular quota of pages, but he 
rarely bothered to put his manuscripts into book form. His published Works, 
eleven volumes of small, double-column print, are only a fraction of his unpub¬ 
lished writings, which comprise over one hundred thousand pages of manuscript, 
appropriately kept in the library of University College, London. One of its 
founders, he bequeathed to University College not only all his manuscripts but 
also his body, because he believed that it should be dissected after his death for 
scientific purposes. Bentham’s skeleton, dressed in his real clothes, and with 
a wax mask covering his face, can still be seen at University College. 

Dumont tirelessly put together Bentham’s manuscripts into publishable 
books. He also corrected and edited some of Bentham’s works written in French, 
later retranslated into English. Owing to Dumont’s French editions and trans¬ 
lations of Bentham’s works, Bentham became the first English name in France, 
Spain, Latin America, and wherever French was the recognized vehicle of liter¬ 
ary intercourse. Through Dumont and Romilly, Bentham also became closely 
connected with some of the leading French revolutionary leaders, such as Mira- 
beau, and in August, 1792, the National Assembly conferred on Bentham (and 
a small group of other foreigners, including Tom Paine, James Madison, and 
George Washington) the title of Citizen of France. 

Bentham’s reply to the French Minister of the Interior in accepting French 
citizenship is typicsd of his personality and thought. Where other men of more 
conventional leanings might have accepted honorary French citizenship in a 
brief note of gratitude, Bentham composed a lengthy letter. Concerning the 
possible conflict between his British citizenship and the newly conferred French 
citizenship, Bentham observed that the different forms of the two governments 
inesented no obstacle, because the general good is eveiywhere the true object 
of all political^action: “Passions and prejudices divide men: great principles 
unite them.’’ T^ugh a royalist in London, he would gladly be a republican in 
Paris, and he notes that the British monarch was an Anglican in England, a 
Presbyterian in Scotland, and a Lutheran in Hanover. Bentham’s humanitarian 
sentiments came out at the end of the letter where he states his opposition to 
the proscription of political refugees, though he does not share their political 
views, for “every punishment that is not needed is really a lawless punishmatt." 




S02 GREAT POLITICAl THINKERS 

Bentham’s attitude toward the French Revolution was never in line with 
prevailing fashions. On the one hand, he was opposed to revolution because he 
believed in progress through rational and peaceful persuasion (such as he thought 
possible in England through Parliament); on the other hand, he could not be 
enthusiastic over Burke’s incantations of the glories of history because, in the 
light of Bentham’s zeal for reform, history was little more than a record of 
crime and folly. In any event, Bentham welcomed the opportunities for fresh 
legislation, unencumbered by tradition and custom, that the French Revolution 
offered to reformers, and he sent several reform proposals to his French friends 
and correspondents. 

The failure to influence French legislators turned his attention back to 
English affairs. Among many schemes, Bentham became deeply involved in the 
project of building a model prison, the Panopticon, a circular building so con¬ 
structed that the governor of the prison, located in the center, could watch and 
direct every inmate. Bentham, who abhorred the cruel penalties current in his 
day, believed that criminals could be re-educated through work and understand¬ 
ing. The Panopticon was to revolutionize the physical layout of prisons as well 
as the moral approach to the treatment of prisoners. Bentham was engaged on 
the project for over twenty years and spent a fortune on it. The British Govern¬ 
ment was at first interested and then withdrew, but finally compensated Bentham 
for his expenditures. In his own country the Panopticon was to remain an ill- 
fated design, but in other countries it was more readily used; in the United States, 
Joliet Penitentiary (Joliet, Illinois) is an adaptation of Bentham’s architectural 
ideas, as first envisaged in his Panopticon. 

Bentham’s failure to persuade the rulers of Britain of his reform proposals 
turned his mind from specific legal and administrative reforms to the more 
fundamental inquiry into the nature of political organization, the ends of gov¬ 
ernment, and the means of attaining them. Until he was sixty years of age he 
was never closely allied with either Whigs or Tories, though he had been born 
and reared a Tory of the Tories. His philanthropic schemes were above party, 
and Bentham had hoped that the force of logic and reason would be sufficient 
to bring about social change. Party meant passion, a|id Bentham distrusted 
passion. He thought that reason was universally human and nonpartisan. Al¬ 
though this belief may be philosophically right, Bentham failed to see that in 
politics reason itself is a party, and that it is always opposed by the party of 
irrationality, custom, and tradition. 

Bentham’s turn from philanthropy to radical political philosophy was 
greatly aided by his growing circle of disciples and collaborators, the most im¬ 
portant of whom was James Mill, the father of John Stuart Mill. Moreover, after 
the defeat of Napoleon, democratic and radical ideas could again be expressed 
more freely in England. When the danger of Jacobinism and Napoleonic im¬ 
perialism disaiqwared, it became difficult to brand any deviation from the status 
quo as dangerous and subversive. 

In 1824 Bentham founded and financed the Westminster Review, the chief 
organ of Philosophical Radicalism and Utilitarianism, published until 1914 
under a series of distinguished editors. In 1827 the foundation stone of Uni- 
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versity College was laid, Bentbam being its chief promoter. Bentbam was re¬ 
volted by tbe hypocrisy and intellectual stagnation that he noted during his own 
student days in Oxford, and one of the main purposes of creating a new uni¬ 
versity in London was to get away from the strong clerical influence that pre¬ 
vailed at both Oxford and Cambridge. When Bentbam entered Oxford at the 
age of twelve, he was forced to sign the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England. Other students were wont to subscribe to the Articles as a matter of 
formality. Not Bentham. He sat down and examined them, one by one. He found 
that some had no meaning and that others were contrary to reason and Scripture. 
A few fellow students shared Bentham’s apprehensions about signing articles 
of faith they did not understand or believe in, but Bentham was the one to speak 
up. He was advised not to substitute his private judgment for the public judgment 
formed by wise men, and, Bentham said, “I signed: but by the view I found my¬ 
self forced to take of the whole business, such an impression was made, as will 
never depart from me but with life.” 

Bentham never lost the view that the streets in Oxford were “paved with 
perjury,” and if he could not change the two older universities, he was going to 
start a new university in the heart of London. From a small college with three 
hundred students, the University of London rapidly developed into the largest 
university of the British Commonwealth. example of Bentham’s effort in 
London inspired the establishment of universities and colleges in other cities like 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Liverpool, and, in the twentieth century, 
Reading, Sheffield, Bristol, and Swansea. These newer universities express the 
educational emancipation of the middle classes following their political emanci¬ 
pation in 1832. They recruit their students from all sections of the population, 
devote considerable attention to science and technology, and represent the secu¬ 
lar, empirical, liberal outlook of the middle classes. 

Neither Oxford nor Cambridge had given an important impulse to the 
scientific revolution of the eighteenth century, nor did the Utilitarians win their 
way with the aid of a single major supporter from the two older institutions. A 
large proportion of scientists, inventors, engineers, moral philosophers, and 
political economists came from Scotland (such as Adam Smith and James Watt, 
to cite but two of the most outstanding names), and in England the academies 
of the dissenters (who were excluded from the universities) were the breeding 
ground of modem physical and social science. London University was more than 
a new university in Which distinctions of religion and social status were not 
recognized: it was a philosophical program, a bold venture into a new social 
philosophy. To this day the University of London represents the intellectual 
forces in England that are the product of industrial economics and democratic 
politics, and it does not have to live down burdensome traditions of royalism, 
theology, or political orthodoxy. 

In celebrating the bicentennial of Bentham’s birthday, the (London) Times 
(February 14, 1948) wrote that “Bentham still exerts a posthumous despotism 
over English politics, and on the whole it is a benevolent despotism.” There is 
hardly a major reform in British life in the last five generations that does not 
go bade to Bentham. He did a great part of his writing in the field of law, and 
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many reforms of antiquated procedures and methods of evidence, as well as 
changes in the law of marriage and divorce, property, business, and trade-unions 
(to mention but a few) were the result of his agitation or that of his disciples. 
In criminal law, owing to Bentham’s and Romilly’s efforts, the worst forms of 
cruel punishment, such as whipping of women, transportation of criminals from 
England to the colonies, and the pillory, were eliminated, and the supreme 
penalty of death confined to treason and murder, whereas before Bentham’s 
time there had been over two hundred offenses punishable by death. 

In government and administration, Bentham saw the same lack of rational 
order that be saw in the law. In his Constitutional Code (1830-1841), on which 
he labored during the last eight years of his life but which remained unfinished, 
he laid down principles of orderly and rational government that were gradually 
adopted. A public health service, a system of national education, the collection 
of social and economic statistics (including the periodic taking of the census, the 
first of which was in 1801), colonial self-government, the proper correlation be¬ 
tween central and local government, open competition for entry into the civil 
service, the organization of government departments in relation to their func¬ 
tional tasks—these are but a few of the major practical reforms of government 
and administration that Bentham and his group initiated. In the field of working- 
class activity, labor organizations ceased to be criminal conspiracies after the 
repeal of the Combination Acts in 1824 and thereafter existed on a legal basis. 

Bentham is skeptical with regard to religioa because it hinders intellectual 
progress by supporting belief apart from experience, “its only safe ground.” The 
clergy are, according to Bentham, no more than “the advance-guard of the law,” 
a body of inspectors and moral instructors, and their pay ought to come from 
the same source as the administration of justice and the police, the clergy being 
a part of the machinery of “internal security” of the state. Religion also hurts 
society, Bentham thinks, because it creates animosity against unbelievers and 
dissenters and subsidizes a standing army of “wonder-workers,” the clergy, who 
deprave the intellect, surround themselves with mystery and superstition, and 
form an organized “array of human force and fraud.” One of Bentham’s main 
criticisms of religion was that it forms an “unholy alliance” with the “sinister 
interests of the earth.” Bentham published one of bis books on religion, Ckurck 
of Englandisnt and Its Cateckism Examined (1818), under his own name, and 
two others under pseudonyms: Tke Analysis of Natural Religion on tke Tempo¬ 
ral Happiness of Mankind (1822), by “Philip Beauchamp,” and Not Paul, but 
Jesus (1823), by “Gamaliel Smith.” When the Atudysis of Natural Religion came 
out, its publkthm, Richard C^lile, was in jail for having committed similar 
offenses against religion and the established ^urch. 

Religious toleration is to a large extent the product of agnostic skepticism 
rather than of religious fanaticism, and Bentham and his op po sed all 

legal discriminations against dissenters and Ronum Catholics. Unitarians were 
granted toleration in 1813, and Bentham lived to see the emancipation of Roman 
Catholics in 1829. 

Botham was not interested in the meUqdiysical or sentimental values of 
rdigion, but solely in its utility; from this standpoint he found that religkm was 
osdess at best, and positively harmful in its more sinister manifestations. His 
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agnosticism at first impeded the progress of his ideas in England, where religion, 
particularly in the dissenting churches, has often been in the forefront of liberal 
reform. Where, as in Continental Europe and South America, religion is gen¬ 
erally synonymous with conservatism, and agnosticism with democracy, Ben- 
tham was the immediately avowed idol of secularist reformers, rationalists, and 
democrats. 

One of Bentham’s richest legacies to the science of government is his aware¬ 
ness that good government is more than a matter of tradition, common sense, 
and intuition, and that it therefore needs a foundation of preliminary research 
and investigation. In the twentieth century, investigation is increasingly be¬ 
coming a fourth branch of government, without which the traditional three (the 
legislative, executive, and judicial) cannot properly function. Government has 
ceased to be a day-to-day affair of simple dimensions, confining itself to the 
maintenance of law and order, and now requires long-term planning, particu¬ 
larly in relation to national defense and social welfare. Bentham was the first 
modern writer to apply the investigative approach to problems of public policy, 
relating social facts to legal and administrative principles, a method that bore 
rich fruit in its more recent revival by Justice Brandeis and the sociological 
school of jurisprudence. 

Bentham’s main contribution to political science was not that he offered 
a novel principle of political philosophy—the principle of utflity was well known 
to the Sophists in fifth-century Greece, and even the conception of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is no invention of Bentham—but that he 
steadily applied an empirical and critical method of investigation to concrete 
problems of law and government. He justly said of his own work that it was an 
attempt “to extend the experimental method of reasoning from the physical 
branch to the moral.” 

The principle of utility can be criticized for being uninspiring, not imagina¬ 
tive enough, and merely mechanical. Moreover, Bentham’s style suffers from 
excessive Latinity, and his attempts at terminological precision—at times fruit¬ 
ful and suggestive—^mar the readability of some of his writings. In general, his 
prose does not transport his readers into aesthetic ecstasy (he referred, for ex¬ 
ample, to his constitutionals before breakfast and after dinner as “anti-jentacular 
and post-prandial circumambulations”). Yet despite such criticisms, to some ex¬ 
tent justified, Bentham changed the character of British institutions more than 
any other man in the nineteenth century. 

The heirs of his investigative method, applying factual research to concrete 
and prosaic problems that affect the life of ordinary men and women, are the 
Fabians. As one looks over the list of publications of the Fabian Society (founded 
in 18S4, and long under the influence of Sidney and Beatrice Webb), one finds 
little abstract theory but great concern for nursery education, parish councils, 
community feeding, and full employment. Like Bentham, the Fabian socialists 
are willing to stake their political fate on a few simple assumptions: first, that 
facts dp matter; second, that there is an intimate relation between facts and 
social rules and institutions; and, third, that men can be persuaded by reason 
rather than by force and fraud. 

In his econcmiic philosophy Bentham was a pronounced individualist, {nre- 
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/erring security of property to equality. But he was not dogmatic, and was 
ready to abandon laissez Zaire if in a specific instance a case for governmental 
intervention could be made on the ground of utility. As a matter of general eco¬ 
nomic policy, he recognized that government was responsible for public health 
and education, for “subsistence and defense,” and he was well ahead of his 
time in urging government activity in social welfare, as well as in the building 
of roads and canals. Bentham also saw that the question of the limitation of in¬ 
dividual economic freedom and governmental intervention was not one of pure 
abstract speculation, but that it could be decided only on the basis of history and 
environment. He specifically mentions Russia under Peter the Great, in which 
the scope of spontaneous individual action was “a blank,” whereas that of gov¬ 
ernment activity “abundant.” 

Because Bentham was not committed to any dogma of a priori limitations 
of public action, and because his ultimate objective was the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number rather than a particular mechanism to ensure it, it was only 
a question of time—and changing social and economic circumstances—before 
Benthamism was directed into the channels of socialism. The second generation 
of Benthamites, like James Mill, was still committed to the creed of laissez faire. 
Contrasted with the petty regulation of trade and commerce in the eighteenth 
century, laissez faire was a liberating and energizing doctrine that seemed to 
possess the inner evidence of axiomatic truth. Yet the third generation of Ben¬ 
thamism, as characterized by John Stuart Mill, slowly began to perceive that if 
the state could suppress murder and theft, it could also eliminate, or at least 
mitigate, economic oppression as an obstacle to personal liberty and happiness. 
The generation of John Stuart Mill thus formed the link between Benthamism 
and Fabianism. 


BENTHAM 

Principles of Morals and 

1, Of the Principle of Utility 

1. Nature has placed mankind under the 
governance of two sovereign masters, pain 

* From Jeremy Bentham, An Introduction to 
tko Principles of Morals and Legislation (17S9; 
rev. ed., 1&23). 


Legislation * 


and pleasure. It is for them alone to point 
out what we ought to do, as well as to de¬ 
termine what we shall do. On t^ one hand 
t he standard of right and wrohg, m T the 
o ther the ch^ of cause s and eWects, a re 
f aste n ed to their throne . They govern us in 
all wVdo, m alt we say, in ail we think: 
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every effort we can make to throw off our 
subjection, will serve but to demonstrate 
and confirm it. In words a man may pretend 
to abjure their empire: but in reality he will 
remain subject to it all the while. The prin^ 
ciple of utility^ recognizes this subjection, 
and assumes it for the foundation of that 
system, the object of which is to rear the 
fabric of felicity by the hands of reason 
and of law. Systems which attempt to ques¬ 
tion it, deal in sounds instead of senses, in 
caprice instead of reason, in darkness in¬ 
stead of light. 

But enough of metaphor and declama¬ 
tion: it is not by such means that moral 
science is to be improved. 

2. The principle of utility is the founda¬ 
tion of the present work: it will be proper 
therefore at the outset to give an explicit 
and determinate account of what is meant 


proves of eve ry action whatsoever, accord - 
iit^1td“lhe tend ency which it appears to 
have Jo au gment or diminish the happiness 
of t^ party whose interest is in question: 
or, what is the same thing in other words, 
to promote or to oppose that happiness. I 
say of every action whatsoever; and there¬ 
fore not only of every action of a private 
individual, but of every measure of govem- 


object, whereby it tends to produ ce 
l^nefijt^ advantage^jpleasure, good, or hap¬ 
piness 0^ this in the present case comes 
to the same thing) or (what comes again 
to the same thing) to prevent the happen¬ 
ing of mischiefj^ pain^jevil, or unhappiness 
to the party whose interest is considered T 
if that party be the com’muniiy In g"e^^ 
then the happiness of the community: if a 


1 Note by the Author, July 1822. 

To this denomination has of late been added, or 


particular individual, then the happiness of 
that individual. 


substituted, the greatest happiness or greatestx^^A, The interest of the community is one 
lelicity principle: this for shortness, instead of say-3of the most general expressions that can oc- 


ing at length that principle which states the greatest 
happiness of all those whose interest in question, 
as being the right and proper, and only right and 
proper and universally desirable, end of human 


cu^in the phraseology of morals: no won- 
dertEat the meaning ot it is often lost. 
When it has a meaning, it is this. The com- 


action: of human action in every situation, and in 
particular in that of a functionary or set of func¬ 
tionaries exercising, the powers of Government. The 
word utility does not so clearly point to the ideas of 
pleasure and pain as the words happiness and 
felicity do: nor does it lead us to the consideration 
of the number, of the interests affected; to the 
number, as being the circumstance, which con¬ 
tributes^ in the largest proportion, to the forma¬ 
tion of the standard here in question; the standard 
of right and wrong, by which alone the propriety 


munity is a fictitio us bo dy, composed of the 
i ^vidua l persons who are con sidered as 
constituting as i t were its members . The in¬ 
terest of the community then is, what?—the 
s um of the interests of the several member s 
whojcqmpQseJt. 

5. It is in vain to talk of the interest of the 
community, without understanding what is 
the interes t of the indi vidual.* A thing is 


of human conduct, in every situation, can with 
propriety be tried. This want of a sufficiently mani¬ 
fest connexion between the ideas of happiness and 
pleasure on the one hand, and the idea of utility on 
the other, I have every now and then found operat¬ 
ing. and with but too much efficiency, as a bar to 
the acceptance, that might otherwise have been 
given, to this principle. 

* The word principle is derived from the Latin 
prindpium: which seems to be compounded of the 
two words primus, first, or chief, and cipium, a 
termination which seems to be derived from capio, 
to take, as in mancipium, munUipium; to which 
are analogous, auceps, forceps, and others. It is a 
term of very vague and very extensive signification; 
It is applied to any thing which is conceived to 


said to promote the interest, or to be for 
the interest, of an individual, when it tends 
tqadd to the sum total of his pleasures: or, 

serve as a foundation or beginning to any series of 
operations: in some cases, of physical operations; 
but of mental operations in the present case. 

The principle here in question may be taken for 
an act of the mind; a sentiment; a sentiment of 
approbation; a sentiment which, when applied to 
an action, approves of its utility, as that quality of 
it by which the measure of approbation or disap¬ 
probation bestowed upon it ought to be governed. 

* Interest is one of those words, which not hav¬ 
ing any superior genus, cannot In the ordinary way 
be defined. 
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what comes to the $amo t hing, to d iffii n i ih 
the sum total of his pains.__ 

6. All action then may be said to be con¬ 
formable to the principle of utility, or, for 
shortness sake, to utility (meaning with re¬ 
spect to the community at large) when the 
tendency it has to augment the happiness 
of the community is greater than any it 
has to diminish it. 

7. A measure of government (which is 
but a particular kind of action, performed 
by a particular person or persons) may be 
said to be conformable to or jjidAt£jd by_ 
the principle of urility^when in like manner 
the tendency which it has to a ugment 
happiness of the community is greater than 
any which it has to diminish it. 

/ 8. When an action, or in particular a 
measure of government, is supposed by a 
man to be conformable to the principle of 
utility, it may be convenient, for the pur^ 
poses of discourse, to imagine a kind of law 
or dictate, called a law or di ctate of utility : 
and to speak of the action in question, as 
being conformable to such law or dictate. 

9. A man may be said to be a partisan of 
the principle of utility, when the approba¬ 
tion or disapprobation he annexes to any ac- 
tion, or to any measure, is determined by 
and proportioned to the tendency which Ik* 
conceives it to have to augment or to di¬ 
minish the happiness of the community: or 
in other words, to its conformity or uncon¬ 
formity to the laws or dictates of utility. 

10. Of an action that is conformable to 
the principle of utility one may always say 
either that it is one that o^ht to be done, 
or at least that it^is no^one that ought not 
to be done . One may say sJ^. flia pt Is 

it should be don e; at l east that it b not 
w rong it should be done : thgt it is. a right 
actm; at lea st that it is not a wrong action. 
When thus interpreted, the words eughi, and 
right and wrongs and others of that stamp, 
have a meaning: when otherwise, th^r have 
none. 

U. Has the rectitude of this prindf^ 
been ever formal^ contested? It shoidd 
seem that it had, by these who have not 
known what they have been meaning. Is it 


susceptible of any direct proof? it should 
seem not: for that which is used to prove 
every thing else, cannot itself be proved: 
a chain of proofs must have their com¬ 
mencement somewhere. To give such proof 
is as impossible as it is needless. 

12. Not that there is or ever has been 
that human creature breathing, however 
stupid or perverse, who has not on many, 
perhaps on most occasions of his life, de¬ 
ferred to it. By the natural constitution of 
the human frame, on most occasions of their 
lives men in general embrace this princi¬ 
ple, without thinking of it: if not for the 
ordering of their own actions, yet for the 
trying of their own actions, as well as of 
those of other men. There have been, at the 
same time, not many, perhaps, even of the 
most intelligent, who have been disposed 
to embrace it purely and without reserve. 
There are even few who have not taken 
some occasion or other to quarrel with it, 
either on account of their not understand¬ 
ing always how to apply it, or on account of 
some prejudice or other which they were 
afraid to examine into, or could not bear to 
part with. For such is the stuff that man is 
made of: in principle and in practice, in a 
right track and in a wrong one, the rarest 
of all human qualities is cpnsistency. 

13. When a man attempts to combat the 
principle of utility, it is with reasons drawn, 
without his being aware of it, from that 
very principle itself.^ His arguments, if they 

* “The principle of utility (I have heard it aaid) 
is a dangerous principle: it It dangerous on certain 
occasions to consult it.** This is as much as to say, 
what? that it is not consonant to utility, to consult 
utility: in short, that it is not consulting it, to con¬ 
sult it. 

Addition by the Author, July 1822. 

Not long after the publication of the Fragment 
on Government, anno 1776, in which, in the char¬ 
acter of an all-comprehensive and all-commanding 
principle, the principle of utUity was brought to 
view, one person by whom observation to the 
above effect was made was dUsand^r Wedderbum, 
at that time Attomey or SolicHnr General, after¬ 
wards successively C^ef Justice of the Common 
Fleas, and Chancellor of England* under the sne- 
csssiva titles of laid Loughborough sad Earl of 
Koeslyn. it was nmdb-^ot indoad in my hearing 
hot in the hearing of g person by whom it was af* 
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prove any thing, prove not that the princi¬ 
ple is wrong, but that, according to the ap¬ 
plications he supposes to be made of it, it 
is misapplied. Is it possible for a man to 
move llie earth? Yes; but he must first 
find out another earth to stand upon. 

14. To disprove the propriety of it by 
arguments is impossible; but, from the 
causes that have been mentioned, or from 
some confused or partial view of it, a man 
may happen to be disposed not to relish it. 
Where this is thei case, if he thinks the 

most immediately communicated to me. So lar 
from being self-contradictory, it was a shrewd and 
perfectly true one. By that distinguished function¬ 
ary, the state of the Government was thoroughly 
understood: by the obscure individual, at that time 
not so much as supposed to be so: his disquisitions 
has not been as yet applied, with any thing like a 
comprehensive view, to the field of Constitutional 
Law, nor therefore to those features of the English 
Government, by which the greatest happiness of the 
ruling one with or without that of a favoured few, 
are now so plainly seen to be the only ends to which 
the course of it has at any time been directed. The 
principle of utility was an appellative, at that time 
employed—employed by me, as it had been by 
others, to designate that which in a more perspicu¬ 
ous and instructive manner, may. as above, be 
designated by the name of the greetest kep^ess 
principle, **This principle (said Wedderbum) is a 
dangerous one.” Saying so, he said that which, to a ' 
certain extent, is strictly true: a principle, which 
lays down, as the only right and Justifiable end of 
Government, the greatest happiness of the greatest 
aumbei^*4iow can It be denied, to be a dangerous 
one? dangerous it unquestionably is, to every 
government which has for its ectmel end or object, 
the greatest happiness of a certain aae, with or 
without the addition of some comparatively small 
number of others, whom it is a matter of pleasuie 
or accommodation to him to admit, each of them, 
to a share In the concern, on the footing of eo many 
Junior partners. Dengereut It therefore really was, 
to the Interest—^ sinister bitereet—<of all those 
functionaries, himself induded, whose interest It 
was, to nuudmlxe delay, vexation, and expense. In 
Judicial and other modist of procedure, for the sake 
of the profit, extractible out of the expense. In a 
Government which had for its end in view the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, Alex¬ 
ander Wedderburn might have been Attorney 
General and then Chancellor: but be would not 
have been Attorney Goneral with £15,000 a year, 
nor Chancellor, with a peerage with a veto upon all 
Justice, with £2 S^OOO a year, and with SOO sinecures 
ai Ms disposal, under foe name of Icciesiastical 
BenoAoes, besides e# emsermt. 


settling of hit opinions on such a subject 
worth the trouble, let him take the follow¬ 
ing steps and at length, perhaps, he may 
come to reconcile himself to it. 

L Let him settle with himself, whether 
he would wish to discard this principle al¬ 
together; if so, let him consider what it is 
that all his reasonings (in matters of poli¬ 
tics especially) can amount to? 

n. If he would, let him settle with him¬ 
self, whether he would judge and act with¬ 
out any principle, or whether there is any 
other he would judge and act by? 

III. If there be, let him examine and sat¬ 
isfy himself whether the principle he thinks 
he has found is really any separate intel¬ 
ligible principle; or whether it be not a 
mere principle in words, a kind of phrase, 
which at bottom expresses neither more nor 
less than the mere averment of his own 
unfounded sentiments; that is, what in an¬ 
other person he might be apt to call caprice? 

IV. If he is inclined to think that his own 
approbation or disapprobation, annexed to 
the idea of an act, without any regard to its 
consequences, is a sufficient foundation for 
him to judge and act upon, let him ask him¬ 
self whether his sentiment is to be a stand¬ 
ard of right and wrong, with respect to 
every other man, or whether every man’s 
sentiment has the same privilege of being 
a standard to itself? 

V. In the first case, let him ask himself 
whether his principle is not despotical, and 
hostile to all the rest of human race? 

VI. In the second case, whether it is not 
anarchical, and whether at this rate there 
are not as many different standards of right 
and wrong as there are men? and whether 
even to the sane man, the same thing, 
which is right to-day, may not (without the 
kast change in its nature) be wrong to¬ 
morrow? and whether the same thing is 
not right and wrong in the same place at 
the same time? and in either case, whether 
all argument is not at an end? and whether, 
when two men have said, "1 like this,** and 
^*1 don’t like it,” they can (upon such a 
principle) have any thing more to say? 

vn. If he should have said to himsatf, No: 
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/or that the sentiment which he proposes as 
a standard must be grounded on reflection, 
let him say on what particulars the reflec¬ 
tion is to turn? if on particulars having re¬ 
lation to the utility of the act, then let him 
say whether this is not deserting his own 
principle, and borrowing assistance from 
that very one in opposition to which he sets 
it up: or if not on those particulars, on what 
other particulars? 

viii. If he should be for compounding the 
matter, and adopting his own principle in 
part, and the principle of utility in part, let 
him say how far he will adopt it? 

IX. When he has settled with himself 
where he will stop, then let him ask himself 
how he justifies to himself the adopting it 
so far? and why he will not adopt it any 
farther? 

X. Admitting any other principle than 
the principle of utility to be a right princi¬ 
ple, a principle that it is right for a man to 
pursue; admitting (what is not true) that 
the word rtg/U can have a meaning without 
reference to utility, let him say whether 
there is any such thing as a motive that a 
man can have to pursue the dictates of it: 
if there is, let him say what that motive is, 
and how it is to be distinguished from those 
which enforce the dictates of utility: if not, 
then lastly let him say what it is this other 
principle can be good for? 


2. Of Principles Adverse to That 
of Utility 

1. If the principle of utility be a right 
principle to be governed by, and that in all 
cases, it follows from what has been just 
observed, that whatever principle differs 
from it in any case must necessarily be a 
wrong one. To prove any other principle, 
therefore, to be a wrong one, there needs no 
more than just to show it to be what it is, 
a principle of which the dictates are in some 
point or other different from those of the 
principle of utility: to state it is to con¬ 
fute it 


2. A principle may be different from that 
of utility in two ways: 1. By being con¬ 
stantly opposed to it: this is the case with 
a principle which may be termed the prin¬ 
ciple of asceticism.^ 2. By being sometimes 
opposed to it, and sometimes not, as it may 
happen: this is the case with another, which 
may be termed the principle of sympathy 
and antipathy. 

3. By the principle of asceticism I mean 
that principle, which, like the principle of 
utility, approves or disapproves of any ac¬ 
tion, according to the tendency which it ap¬ 
pears to have to augment or diminish the 
happiness of the party whose interest is in 
question; but in an inverse manner: ap¬ 
proving of actions in as far as they tend to 
diminish his happiness; disapproving of 
them in as far as they tend to augment it. 

4. It is evident that any one who repro¬ 
bates any the least particle of pleasure, as 
such, from whatever source derived, is pro 
tanto a partisan of the principle of asceti¬ 
cism. It Is only upon that principle, and 
not from the principle of utility, that the 
most abominable pleasure which the vilest 

^ Ascetic is a term that has been sometimes ap¬ 
plied to Monks. It comes from a Greek word 
which signifies exercise. The practices by which 
Monks sought to distinguish themselves from other 
men were called their Exercises. These exercises 
consisted in so many contrivances they bad for 
tormenting themselves. By this they thought to 
ingratiate themselves with the Deity. For the Deity, 
said they. Is a Being of infinite benevolence: now a 
Being of the most ordinary benevolence is pleased 
to see others make themselves as happy as they 
can: therefore to make ourselves as unhappy as we 
can is the way to please the Deity. If any body 
asked them, what motive they could find for doing 
all this? Oh! said they, you are not to imagine that 
we are punishing ourselves for nothing: we know 
very well what we are about. You are to know, that 
for every grain of pain it costs us now, we are to 
have a hundred grains of pleasure by and by. The 
case is, that God loves to see us torment ourselves 
at present: indeed he has as good as told us so. But 
this is done only to try us, in order just to see how 
we should behave: which it is plain he could not 
know, without making the experiment. Now then, 
from the satisfaction it gives him to see os make 
ourselves as unhappy as we can make ourselves In 
this present life, we have a sure proof of the satis¬ 
faction it will give him to see us as happy as ha 
can make us in a life to come. 
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of malefactors ever reaped from his crime 
would be reprobated, if it stood alone. The 
case is, that it never does stand alone; but 
is necessarily followed by such a quantity of 
pain (or, what comes to the same thing, 
such a chance for a certain quantity of 
pain) that the pleasure in comparison of it, 
is as nothing: and this is the true and sole, 
but perfectly sufficient, reason for making it 
a ground for punishment. 

5, There arc two classes of men of very 
different complexions, by whom the princi¬ 
ple of asceticism appears to have been em¬ 
braced; the one a set of moralists, the other 
a set of religionists. Different accordingly 
have been the motives which appear to have 
recommended it to the notice of these dif¬ 
ferent parties. Hope, that is the prospect of 
pleasure, seems to have animated the for¬ 
mer: hope, the aliment of philosophic pride: 
the hope of honour and reputation at the 
hands of men. Fear, that is the prospect of 
pain, the latter: fear the offspring of super¬ 
stitious fancy: the fear of future punish¬ 
ment at the hands of a splenetic and re¬ 
vengeful Deity. 1 say in this case fear : for 
of the invisible future, fear is more pow¬ 
erful than hope. These circumstances char¬ 
acterize the two different parties among the 
partizans of the principle of asceticism; the 
parties and their motives different, the prin¬ 
ciple the same. 

6. The religious party, however, appear 
to have carried it farther than the philo¬ 
sophical: they have acted more consistently 
and less wisely. The philosophical party 
have scarcely gone farther than to repro¬ 
bate pleasure: the religious party have fre¬ 
quently gone so far as to make it a matter 
of merit and of duty to court pain. The 
philosophical party have hardly gone far¬ 
ther than the making pain a matter of indif¬ 
ference. It is no evil, they have said: they 
have not said, it is a good. They have not 
so much as reprobated all pleasure in the 
lump. They have discarded only what they 
have called the gross; that is, such as are 
organicd, or of which the origin is easily 
traced up to such as are organlcal: they 
have even cherished and magnified the re¬ 


fined. Yet this, however, not under the name 
of pleasure: to cleanse itself from the sources 
of its impure original, it was necessary it 
should change its name: the honourable, 
the glorious, the reputable, the becoming, 
the konestum, the decorum, it was to be 
called; in short, any thing but pleasure. 

7. From these two sources have flowed 
the doctrines from which the sentiments of 
the bulk of mankind have all along received 
a tincture of this principle; some from the 
philosophical, some from the religious, some 
from both. Men of education more fre¬ 
quently from the philosophical, as more 
suited to the elevation of their sentiments: 
the vulgar more frequently from the super¬ 
stitious, as more suited to the narrowness 
of their intellect, undilated by knowledge: 
and to the abjectness of their condition, con¬ 
tinually open to the attacks of fear. The 
tinctures, however, derived from the two 
sources, would naturally intermingle, inso¬ 
much that a man would not always know by 
which of them he was most influenced: and 
they would often serve to corroborate and 
enliven one another. It was this conformity 
that made a kind of alliance between par¬ 
ties of a complexion otherwi^ so dissimilar: 
and disposed them to unite upon various oc¬ 
casions against the common enemy, the par¬ 
tisan of the principle of utility, whom they 
joined in branding with the odious name of 
Epicurean. 

8. The principle of asceticism, however, 
with whatever warmth it may have been 
embraced by its partizans as a rule of priv¬ 
ate conduct, seems not to have been carried 
to any considerable length, when applied to 
the business of government. In a few in¬ 
stances it has been carried a little way by 
the philosophical party; witness the Spartan 
regimen. Though then, perhaps, it may be 
considered as having been a measure of se¬ 
curity: and an application, though a precipi¬ 
tate and perverse application, of the princi¬ 
ple of utility. Scarcely in any instances, to 
any considerable length, by the religious: 
for the various monastic orders, and the so¬ 
cieties of the Quakers, Dumplers, Moravi¬ 
ans, and other religionists, have been free 
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societies, whose regimen no man has been 
astricted to without the intervention of his 
own consent. Whatever merit a man may 
have thought there would be in making him¬ 
self miserable, no such notion seems ever 
to have occurred to any of them, that it 
may be a merit, much less a duty, to make 
others miserable: although it should seem, 
that if a certain quantity of misery were a 
thing so desirable, it would not matter much 
whether it were brought by each man upon 
himself, or by one man upon another. It 
is true, that from the same source from 
whence, among the religionists, the attach¬ 
ment to the principle of asceticism took its 
rise, flowed other doctrines and practices, 
from which misery in abundance was pro¬ 
duced in one man by the instrumentality of 
another: witness the holy wars, and the 
persecutions for religion. But the passion 
for producing misery in these cases pro¬ 
ceeded upon some special ground: the exer¬ 
cise of it was confined to persons of partic¬ 
ular descriptions: they were tormented, not 
as men, but as heretics and infidels. To have 
inflicted the same miseries on their fellow- 
believers and fellow-secretaries, would have 
been as blameable in the eyes even of these 
religionists, as in those of a partisan of the 
principle of utility. For a man to give him¬ 
self a certain number of stripes was indeed 
meritorious: but to give the same number 
of stripes to another man, not consenting, 
would have been a sin. We read of saints, 
who for the good of their souls, and the 
mortification of their bodies, have volun¬ 
tarily yielded themselves a prey to vermin: 
but though many persons of this class have 
wielded the reins of empire, we read of none 
who have set themselves to work, and 
made laws on purpose, with a view of stock¬ 
ing the body politic with the breed of high¬ 
waymen, housebreakers, or incendiaries. If 
at any time they have suffered the nation 
to be preyed upon by swarms of idle pen¬ 
sioners, or useless placemen, it has rather 
been from negligence and,imbecility, than 
from any settled plan for oppressing and 
l^underi^ of the people. If at any time 
they have sapped the sources of national 


wealth, by cramping commerce, and driving 
the inhabitants into emigration, it has been 
with other views, and in pursuit of other 
ends. If they have declaimed against the 
pursuit of pleasure, and the use of wealth, 
they have commonly stopped at declama¬ 
tion: they have not, like Lycurgus, made 
express ordinances for the purpose of ban¬ 
ishing the precious metals. If they have 
established idleness by a law, it has been 
not because idleness, the mother of vice 
and misery, is itself a virtue, but because 
idleness (say they) is the road to holiness. 
If under the notion of fasting, they have 
joined in the plan of confining their subjects 
to a diet, thought by some to be of the most 
nourishing and prolific nature, it has been 
not for the sake of making them tributaries 
to the nations by whom that diet was to be 
supplied, but for the sake of manifesting 
their own power, and exercising the obedi¬ 
ence of the people. If they have established, 
or suffered to be established, punishments 
for the breach of celibacy, they have done 
no more than comply with the petitions of 
those deluded rigorists, who, dupes to the 
ambitious and deep-laid policy of their rul¬ 
ers, first laid themselves under that idle 
obligation by a vow. 

9. The principle of asceticism seems orig¬ 
inally to have been the reverie of certain 
hasty speculators, who having perceived, or 
fancied, that certain pleasures, when reaped 
in certain circumstances, have, at the long 
run, been attended with pains more than 
equivalent to them, took occasion to quarrel 
with every thing that offered itself under 
the name of jfleasure. Having then got thus 
far, and having forgot the point which 
they set out from, they pushed on, and went 
so much further as to think it meritorious 
to fall in love with pain. Even this, we see. 
is at bottom but the principle of utility 
misai^lied. 

10. The principle of utility is capable of 
being consistently pursued; and it is but 
tautology to say, that the more consistently 
it is pursued, the better it must ever be for 
humankind. The (Minciple of asceticism 
never was, nor ever can be, consisteotly 
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pursued by any living creature. Let but one 
tenth part of the inhabitants of this earth 
pursue it consistently, and in a day’s time 
they will have turned it into a hell. 

11. Among principles adverse to that of 
utility, that which at this day seems to have 
most influence in matters of government, is 
what may be called the principle of sym¬ 
pathy and antipathy. By the principle of 
sympathy and antipathy, I mean that prin¬ 
ciple which approves or di.sapproves of 
certain actions, not on account of their 
tending to augment the happiness, nor yet 
on account of their tending to diminish the 
happiness of the party whose interest is in 
question, but merely because a man finds 
himself disposed to approve or disapprove 
of them: holding up that approbation or 
disapprobation as a sufficient reason for it¬ 
self, and disclaiming the necessity of look¬ 
ing out for any extrinsic ground. Thus far 
in the general department of morals: and in 
the particular department of politics, meas¬ 
uring out the quantum (as well as determin¬ 
ing the ground) of punishment, by the de¬ 
gree of the disapprobation. 

12. It is manifest, that this is rather a 
principle in name than in reality: it is not 
a positive principle of itself, so much as a 
term employed to signify the negation of 
all principle. What one expects to find in 
a principle is something that points out some 
external consideration, as a means of war¬ 
ranting and guiding the internal sentiments 
of approbation and disapprobation: this ex¬ 
pectation is but ill fulfilled by a proposi¬ 
tion, which does neither more nor less than 
hold up each of those sentiments as a ground 
and standard for itself. 

13. In looking over the catalogue of hu¬ 
man actions (says a partisan of this princi¬ 
ple) in order to determine which of them 
are to be marked with the seal of disappro¬ 
bation, you need but to take counsel of your 
own feelings: whatever you find in your¬ 
self a propensity to condemn, is wrong for 
that very reason. For the same reason it is 
also meet for punishment: in what pro¬ 
portion It is adverse to utility, or whether 
it be adverse to utility at all, is a matter that 


makes no difference. In that same propor^ 
tion also is it meet for punishment: if you 
hate much, punish much: if you hate little, 
punish little: punish as you hate. If you 
hate not at all, punish not at all: the fine 
feelings of the soul are not to be overborne 
and tyrannized by the harsh and rugged dic¬ 
tates of political utility. 

14. The various systems that have been 
formed concerning the standard of right 
and wrong, may all be reduced to the prin¬ 
ciple of sympathy and antipathy. One ac¬ 
count may serve for all of them. They con¬ 
sist all of them in so many contrivances for 
avoiding the obligation of appealing to any 
external standard, and for prevailing upon 
the reader to accept of the author’s senti¬ 
ment or opinion as a reason for itself. The 
phrases are different, but the principle is the 
same.* 

* It is curious enough to observe the variety of 
inventions men have hit upon, and the variety of 
phrases they have brought forward, in order to con¬ 
ceal from the world, and, if possible, from them¬ 
selves, this very general and therefore very pardon¬ 
able self-sufficiency. 

1. One man says, he has a thing made on pur¬ 
pose to tell him what is right and what is wrong; 
and that it is called a moral sense: and then he 
goes to work at bis ease, and says, such a thing is 
right, and such a thing is wrong—why? “because 
my moral sense tells me it is.” 

2. Another man comes and alters the phrase: 
leaving out moral, and putting in common, in the 
room of it. He then tells you, that his common sense 
teaches him what is right and wrong, as surely as 
the other's moral sense did: meaning by common 
sense, a sense of some kind or other, which, he says, 
is possessed by all mankind: the sense of those, 
whose sense is not the same as the author’s being 
struck out of the account as not worth taking. This 
contrivance does better than the other; for a moral 
sense, being a new thing, a man may feel about him 
a good while without being able to And It out: but 
common sense Is as old as the creation; and there 
is no man but would be ashamed to be thought not 
to have as much of it as his neighbours. It has an¬ 
other great advantage: by appearing to share 
power, it lessens envy: for when a man gets up 
upon this ground, in order to anathematiae those 
who differ from him, it is not by a sic voh sk Mac, 
but by a veliUs fnbeaUs^ 

3r Another man comes, and says, that aa to a 
HMural sense indeed, he cannot find that he has any 
sudi thing: that however he has an undersiending, 
which will do quite as well. This understanding, he 
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15. It is manifest, that the dictates of 
this principle \vill frequently coincide with 
those of utility, though perhaps without in¬ 
tending any such thing. Probably more fre¬ 
quently than not; and hence it is that the 
business of penal justice is carried on upon 
that tolerable sort of footing upon which 
we see it carried on in common at this day. 
For what more natural or more general 
ground of hatred to a practice can there 
be, than the mischievousness of such prac¬ 
tice? What all men are exposed to suffer by, 
all men will be disposed to hate. It is far 

says, is the standard of ri^ht and wrong: it tells 
him so and so. All good and wise men understand 
as he does: if other men's understandings differ in 
any point from his, so much the worse for them: it 
is a sure sign they arc either defective or corrupt. 

4. Another man says, that there is an eternal 
and immutable Rule of Right: that the rule of right 
dictates so and so: and then he begins giving you 
his sentiments upon any thing that comes upper¬ 
most: and these sentiments (you are to take for 
granted) are so many branches of the eternal rule 
of right. 

5. Another man, or perhaps the same man (it’s 
no matter) says, that there are certain practices 
conformable, and others repugnant, to the Fitness 
of Things; and then he tells you, at his leisure, what 
practices are conformable and what repugnant: just 
as he happens to like a practice or dislike it. 

6. A great multitude of people are continually 
talking of the Law of Nature; and then they go on 
giving you their sentiments about what is right and 
what is wrong: and these sentiments, you are to 
understand, are so many chapters and sections of 
the Law of Nature. 

7. Instead of the phrase, Law of Nature, you 
have sometimes, Law of Reason, Right Reason, 
Natural Justice, Natural Equity, Good Order. Any 
ol them will do equally well. This latter is most 
used in politics. The three last are much more 
tolerable than the others, because they do not very 
explicitly claim to be any thing more than phrases: 
they insist but feebly upon the being looked upon 
as so many positive standards of themselves, and 
seem content to be taken, upon occasion, for 
phrases expressive of the conformity of the thing 
in question to the proper standard, whatever that 
may be. On most occasions, however, it will be 
better to say utility: utility is clearer, as referring 
more explicitly to pain and pleasure. 

ft. We have one philosopher, who says, there is 
no barm in any thing in the world but in telling a 
lie: and that if, for example, you were to murder 
your own father, this would only be a particular 
way of saying, he was not your father. Of course, 


yet, however, from being a constant ground: 
for when a man suffers, it is not always that 
he knows what it is he suffers by. A man 
may suffer grievously, for instance, by a 
new tax, without being able to trace up the 
cause of his sufferings to the injustice of 
some neighbour, who has eluded the pay¬ 
ment of an old one. 

16. The principle of sympathy and antip¬ 
athy is most apt to err on the side of sever¬ 
ity. It is for applying punishment in many 
cases which deserve none: in many cases 
which deserve some, it is for applying more 

when this philosopher sees any thing that he does 
not like, he says, it is a particular way of telling 
a lie. It is saying, that the act ought to be done, or 
may be done. when, iu truth. It ought not to be 
done. 

9. The fairest and openest of them all is that 
sort of man who speaks out. and says. I am of the 
number of the Elect: now God himself takes care 
to inform the Elect what is right: and that with so 
good effect, and let them strive ever so, they cannot 
help not only knowing it but practising it. If there¬ 
fore a man wants to know what is right and what is 
wrong, he has nothing to do but to come to me. 

It is upon the principle of antipathy that such 
and such acts are often reprobated on the score of 
their being unnatural: the practice of exposing 
children, established among the Greeks and 
Romans, was an unnatural practice. Unnatural, 
when it means any thing, means unfrequent: and 
there it means something; although nothing to the 
present purpose. But here it means no such thing: 
for the frequency of such acts is perhaps the great 
complaint. It therefore means nothing; nothing, I 
mean which there is in the act itself. All it can 
serve to express is, the disposition of the person 
who is talking of it: the disposition he is in to be 
angry at the thoughts of it. Does it merit his anger? 
Very likely it may: but whether it does or not is a 
question, which, to be answered rightly, can only be 
answered upon the principle of utility. 

Unnatural, is as good a word as moral sense, or 
common^sense; and would be as good a foundation 
for a system. Such an act is unnatural; that is, 
repugnant to nature: for I do not like to practice 
it: and, consequently, do not practice it. It is there¬ 
fore repugnant to what ought to be the nature of 
every body else. 

The mischief common to alt these ways of think¬ 
ing and arguing (which, in truth, as we have seen, 
are but one and the same method, couched in dif¬ 
ferent forms of words) is their serving as a cloak, 
and pretence, and aliment, to despotism: if not a 
despotism in practice, a despotism however in dis¬ 
position: which is but too apt. when pretence and 
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than they deserve. There is no incident 
imaginable, be it ever so trivial, and so re¬ 
mote from mischief, from which this princi¬ 
ple may not extract a ground of punish¬ 
ment. Any difference in taste; any difference 
in opinion: upon one subject as well as 

power offer, to show itself in practice. The con¬ 
sequence is, that with intentions very commonly of 
the purest kind, a man becomes a torment cither 
to himself or his fellow-creatures. If he be of the 
melancholy cast, he sits in silent grief, bewailing 
their blindness and depravity: if of the irascible, 
he declaims with fury and virulence against all who 
differ from him; blowing up the coals of fanaticism, 
and branding with the charge of corruption and 
insincerity, every man who does not think, or pro¬ 
fess to think, as he does. 

If such a man happens to possess the advantages 
of style, his book may do a considerable deal of 
mischief before the nothingness of it is understood. 

These principles, if such they can be called, it is 
more frequent to see applied to morals than to 
politics: but their influence extends itself to both. 
In politics, as w'ell as morals, a man will be at least 
equally glad of a pretence for deciding any ques¬ 
tion in the manner that best pleases him, without 
the trouble of inquiry. If a man is an infallible 
judge of what is right and wrong in the actions of 
private individuals, why not in the measures to be 
observed by public men in the direction of those 
actions? accordingly (not to mention other chim¬ 
eras) I have more than once known the pretended 
law of nature set up in legislative debates, in op¬ 
position to arguments derived from the principle of 
utility. 

“But is it never, then, from any other considera¬ 
tions than those of utility, that we derive our 
notions of right and wrong?” I do not know: I do 
not care. Whether a moral sentiment can be origi¬ 
nally conceived from any other source than a view 
of utility, is one question: whether upon examina¬ 
tion and reflection it can, in point of fact, be 
actually persisted in and justified on any other 
ground, by a person reflecting within himself, is 
another: whether in point of right it can properly 
be justified on any other ground, by a person ad¬ 
dressing himself to the community, is a thfrd. The 
two first are questions of speculation: it matters 
not, comparatively speaking, how they are decided. 
The last is a question of practice: the decision of 
it » of as much importance as that of any can be. 

“I feel in myself,” (say you) “a disposition to 
approve of such or such an action in a moral view: 
but this is not owing to any notions I have of its 
being a useful one to the community. I do not pre¬ 
tend to know whether it be an useful one or not: it 
may be. for aught I know, a mischievous one.” “But 
is it then.” (say I) “a mischievous one? examine: 
and if you can make yourself sensible that it is so, 


upon another. No disagreement so trifling 
which perseverance and altercation will not 
render serious. Each becomes in the other’s 
eyes an enemy, and, if laws permit, a crim¬ 
inal.® This is one of the circumstances by 
w'hich the human race is distinguished (not 

then, if duty means any thing, that is, moral duty, 
it is your duty at least to abstain from it: awd more 
than th':, if it is what lies in your power, and can 
be done without too great a sacrifice, to endeavour 
to prevent it. It is not your cherishing the notion 
of it in your bosom, and giving it the name of 
virtue, that will excu.se you.” 

“I feel in myself,” (say you again) “a disposi¬ 
tion to detest such or such an action in a moral 
view; but this is not owing to any notions I have 
of its being a mischievous ont to the community. 1 
do not pretend to know whether it be a mischievous 
one or not: it may be not a mischievous one: it 
may be, for aught I know, an useful one.”—“May 
it indeed,” (say I) “an useful one? bat let me tell 
you then, that unless duty, and right and wrong, be 
just what you please to make them, if it really be 
not a mischievous one, and any body has a mind to 
do it, it is no duty of yours, but, on the contrary, 
it would be very wrong in you, to take upon you to 
.prevent him: detest it within yourself as much as 
you please; that it may be a very good reason (un¬ 
less it be also a useful one) for your not doing it 
yourself: but if you go about, by word or deed, to 
do any thing to hinder him, or make him suffer for 
it, it is you, and not he, that have done wrong: it 
is not your setting yourself to blame his conduct, 
or branding it with the name of vice, that will make 
him culpable, or you blameless. Therefore, if you 
• can make yourself content that he shall be of one 
mind, and you of another, about this matter, and so 
continue, it is well: but if nothing will serve you. 
but that you and he must needs be of the same mind. 
I’ll tell you what you have to do: it is for you to 
get the better of your antipathy, not for him to 
truckle to it.” 

* King James the First of England had con¬ 
ceived a violerrt antipathy against Arians: two of 
whom he burnt. This gratification he procured him¬ 
self without much difficulty: the notions of the 
times were favourable to it. He wrote a furious 
book against Vorstius, for being what was called 
an Arminian: for Vorstius was at a distance. He 
also wrote a furious book called “A Counterblast 
to Tobacco,” against the use of that drug, which 
Sir Walter Raleigh had then lately Introduced. Had 
the notions of the times co-operated with him, he 
^ould have burnt the Anabaptist and the smoke of 
tobacco in the same Are. However, he had the sat¬ 
isfaction of putting Raleigh to death .afterwards, 
though for another crime. 

Disputes concerning the comparative excellence 
of French and Italian music have occasioned very 
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much indeed to its advantage) from the 
brute creation. 

17. It is not, however, by any means un¬ 
exampled for this principle to err on the 
side of lenity. A near and perceptible mis¬ 
chief moves antipathy. A remote and im¬ 
perceptible mischief, though not less real, 
has no effect. Instances in proof of this will 
occur in numbers in the course of the work. 
It would be breaking in upon the order of it 
to give them here. 

18. It may be wondered, perhaps, that 
in all this while no mention has been made 
of the theological principle; meaning that 
principle which professes to recur for the 
standard of right and wrong to the will of 
God. But the case is, this is not in fact a 
distinct principle. It is never any thing more 
or less than one or other of the three before- 
mentioned principles presenting itself un¬ 
der another shape. The will of God here 
meant cannot be his revealed will, as con¬ 
tained in the sacred writings: for that is a 
system which nobody ever thinks of recur¬ 
ring to at this time of day, for the details 
of political administration: and even before 
it can be applied to the details of private 
conduct, it is universally allowed, by the 
most eminent divines of all persuasions, to 
stand in need of pretty ample interpreta¬ 
tions; else to what use are the works of 
those divines? And for the guidance of these 

serious bickerings at Paris. One of the parties 
would not have been sorry (says Mr, D'Alembert) 
to have brought government into the quarrel. Pre¬ 
tences were sought after and urged. Long before 
that, a dispute of like nature, and of at least equal 
warmth, had been kindled at London upon the 
comparative merits of two composers at London; 
where riots between the approvers and disapprovers 
of a new play are, at this day, not unfrequent. The 
ground of quarrel between the Bigendians and the 
Littleendians in the fable, was not more frivolous 
than many an one which has laid empires desolate. 

In Russia, it is said, there was a time when some 
thousands of persons lost their lives In a quarrel, In 
which the government had taken part, about the 
number of fingers to be used in making the sign of 
the cross. This was in days of yore; the ministers 
of Catherine II are better instructed than to take 
any other part in such disputes, than that of pre¬ 
venting the parties concerned from doing one an¬ 
other a mischief. 


interpretations, it is also allowed, that some 
other standard must be assumed. The will 
then which is meant on this occasion, is 
that which may be called the presumptive 
will: that is to say, that which is presumed 
to be his will on account of the conformity 
of its dictates to those of some other princi* 
pie. What then may be this other princi¬ 
ple? it must be one or other of the three 
mentioned above: for there cannot, as we 
have seen, be any more. It is plain, there¬ 
fore, that setting revelation out of the ques¬ 
tion, no light can ever be thrown upon the 
standard of right and wrong, by any thing 
that can be said upon the question, what is 
God’s will. We may be perfectly sure, in¬ 
deed, that whatever is right is conformable 
to the will of God: but so far is that from 
answering the purpose of showing us what 
is right, that it is necessary to know first 
whether a thing is right, in order to know 
from thence whether it be conformable to 
the will of God.** 

19. There are two things which are very 
apt to be confounded, but which it imports 
us carefully to distinguish:—the motive or 
cause, which, by operating on the mind of 


* The principle of theology refers every thing to 
God’s pleasure. But what is God^s pleasure? God 
does not, he confessedly docs not now, either speak 
or write to us. How then arc we to know what is 
his pleasure? By observing what is our own pleas¬ 
ure, and pronouncing it to be his. Accordingly what 
is called the pleasure of God, is and must necessarily 
be (revelation apart) neither more nor less than 
the good pleasure of the person, whoever he be, 
who is pronouncing what be believes, or pretenda, 
to be God's pleasure. How know you it to be God's 
pleasure that such or such an act should be ab¬ 
stained from? whence come you even to suppose 
as much^ “Because the engaging in it would, I 
imagine, be prejudicial upon the whole to the happi- 
ness of mankind;” says the partisan of the principal 
of utility: “Because the commission of it is at¬ 
tended with a gross and sensual, or at least with 
a trifling and transient satisfaction;” says the 
partisan of the principle of asceticism: “Because 
I detest the thought of it; and I cannot, neither 
ought I to be called upon to tell why;” says he 
who proceeds upon the principle of antipathy. In 
the words of one or other of th^ must that person 
necessarily answer (revelation apart) who pro¬ 
fesses to take for his standard the will of God. 
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an individual, is productive of any act: and 
the ground or reason which warrants a leg¬ 
islator, or other by>stander, in regarding 
that act with an eye of approbation. When 
the act happens, in the particular instance 
in question, to be productive of effects 
which we approve of, much more if we 
happen to observe that the same motive 
may frequently be productive, in other in¬ 
stances, of the like effects, we are apt to 
transfer our approbation to the motive it¬ 
self, and to assume, as the just ground for 
the approbation we bestow on the act, the 
circumstance of its originating from that 
motive. It is in this way that the sentiment 
of antipathy has often been considered as 
a just ground of action. Antipathy, for in¬ 
stance, in such or such a case, is the cause 
of an action which is attended with good 
effects: but this does not make it a right 
ground of action in that case, any more 
than in any other. Still farther. Not only 
the effects are good, but the agent sees be¬ 
forehand that they will be so. This may 
make the action indeed a perfectly right 
action: but it does not make antipathy a 
right ground of action. For the same senti¬ 
ment of antipathy, if implicitly deferred 
to, may be, and very frequently is, produc¬ 
tive of the very worst effects. Antipathy, 
therefore, can never be a right ground of 
action. No more, therefore, can resentment, 
which, as will be seen more particularly 
hereafter, is but a modiffcation of antipathy. 
The only right ground of action, that can 
possibly subsist, is, after all, the consider¬ 
ation of utility, which if it is a right princi¬ 
ple of action, and of approbation, in any 
one case, is so in every other. Other princi¬ 
ples in abundance, that is, other motives, 
may be the reasons why such and such an 
act has been done: that is, the reasons or 
causes of its being done: but it is this alone 
that can be the reason why it might or ought 
to have been done. Antipathy or resentment 
requires always to be regulated, to prevent 
its doing mischief: to be regulated by what? 
always by the principle of utility. The prin¬ 
ciple of utility neither requires nor admits 
of any other regulator than itself. 


3. Of the Four Sanctions or Sources 
of Pain and Pleasure 

1. It has been shown that the h appiness 

^ community 

is compos ed, that is thei r pleasures and 
their security, is the end and the sole end 
which thele^lffoFoughU^I^ in view:’ 
the sole standard, in conformity to which ~ 
each individual ought, as far as depends 
upon the legislator, to be nu^e to fashion 
his behaviour. But whether it be this or any 
thing else that is to be done, there is noth¬ 
ing by whkh a man can ultimately be made 
to do it, but either pain or pleasure. Having 
taken a general view of these two grand ob¬ 
jects {viz.f pleasure, and what comes to the 
same thing, immunity from pain) in the 
character of final causes; it will be neces¬ 
sary to take a view of pleasure and pain it¬ 
self, in the character of efficient causes or 
means. 

2. There arc four distmguishablc sources 
from which pleasure and pain arejnju^to 
flow: consider ed separately , t hey m ay bn. 
te nned the physicaly the political, the moral, 
and th e religiqt is: and inasmuch as the pleas¬ 
ures and pains belonging to each of them 
are capable of giving a binding force to any 
law or rule of conduct, they may all of 
them be termed sanctions,^ 

1 Sanctio, in Latin, was used to signify the act 
of binding, and, by a common grammatical transi¬ 
tion, any thing which serves to bind a man: to wit, 
to the observance of such or such a mode of con¬ 
duct. According to a Latin grammarian, the im¬ 
port of the word is derived by rather a far-fetched 
process (such as those commonly are, and in a 
great measure indeed must be, by which intellectual 
ideas are derived from sensible ones) from the 
word sanguis, blood; because, among the Romans, 
with a view to inculcate into the people a persuasion 
that such or such a mode of conduct would be 
rendered obligatory upon a man by the force of 
which I call the religious sanction (that is, that he 
would be made to suffer by the extraordinary inter¬ 
position of some superior being, if he failed to ob¬ 
serve the mode of conduct in question) certain 
ceremonies were contrived by the priests; in the 
course of which ceremonies the blood of victims 
was made use of. 

A Sanction then is a source of obligatory powers 
or motives: that is, of pains and pleasures; which, 
according as they are connected with such or such 
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3. int be in the present life, and from 
f the ordinary course of nature, not puiposeJy 
J modified by the interpOjiL^^ wilj of 

any human being, n or by any extraordinary 
interposition of any superior invisible being, 
that the pleasure or the pain takes place or 
is expected, it may be said to issue from or 
to belong to the physical sanction. 

4. If at the hands of a particular person 
or set of peli^'~lh~lFc~^mmu nity^ whp_ 
undcrliiames cbFrFs^^ to that of judge, 
are chosen for the particular purpose of dis¬ 
pensing it, according to the will of the 
sovereign or supreme ruling power in the 
state, it may be said to issue from the poj^ 
litical sanction. _ 

5. If at the hands of such chance persons 
in the community, as the party in question 
may happen in the course of his life to have 
concerns with, according tq^each man’s spon¬ 
taneous disposilion, and not according to 
any setfl^ or conce rted jjde^Jt may be 
said to issue from the moral or popular 
sanction.^ 

6. If fr^m.,.the immediat e h and of a 
superior invisible being, either in the present 
life, or in a fuEufe;'lt'lhliy“ir^ 

from the religious sanction. 

7. Pleasures or pains which may be ex¬ 
pected to issue from the physical, political, 
or moral sanctions, must all of them, be ex¬ 
pected to be experienced, if ever, in the 
present life: those which may be expected 
to issue from the religious sanction, may be 
expected to be experienced either in the 
present life or in a future. 

8. Those which can be experienced in the 
present life, can of course be no others than 
such as human nature in the course of the 
present life is susceptible of: and from each 

modes of conduct, operate, and are indeed the only 
things which can operate, as motives. 

2 Better termed popular, as more directly indi¬ 
cative of its constituent cause; as likewise of its 
relation to the more common phrase public opinion, 
in French opinion publique, the name there given 
to that tutelary power, of which of late so much is 
said, and by which so much is done. The latter ap¬ 
pellation is however unhappy and inexpressive; 
since if opinion is material, it is only in virtue of 
the influence it exercises over action, through the 
medium of the affections and the will. 


of these sources may flow all the pleasures 
or pains of which, in the course of the pres¬ 
ent life, human nature is susceptible. With 
regard to these then (with which alone we 
have in this place any concern) those of 
them which belong to any one of those 
sanctions, differ not ultimately in kind from 
those which belong to any one of the other 
three: the only difference there is among 
them lies in the circumstances that accom¬ 
pany their production. A suffering which be¬ 
falls a man in the natural and spontaneous 
course of things, shall be styled, for in¬ 
stance, a calamity; in which case, if it be 
supposed to befall him through any im¬ 
prudence of his, it may be styled a punish¬ 
ment issuing from the physical sanction. 
Now this same suffering, if inflicted by the 
law, will be what is commonly called a pun^ 
ishment; if incurred for want of any friendly 
assistance, which the misconduct, or sup¬ 
posed misconduct, of the sufferer has oc¬ 
casioned to be withholden, a punishment 
issuing from the moral sanction; if through 
the immediate interposition of a particular 
providence, a punishment issuing from the 
religious sanction. 

9. A man’s goods, or his person, are con¬ 
sumed by fire. If this happened to him by 
what is called an accident, it was a calamity: 
if by reason of his own imprudence (for 
instance, from his neglecting to put his 
candle out) it may be styled a punishment 
of the physical sanction: if it happened to 
him by'the sentence of the political mag¬ 
istrate, a punishment belonging to the po¬ 
litical sanction; that is, what is commonly 
called a punishment: if for want of any as¬ 
sistance which his neighbour withheld from 
him out of some dislike to his moral char¬ 
acter, a punishment of the moral sanction: 
if by an immediate act of God*s displeas¬ 
ure, manifested an account of some sin com¬ 
mitted, by him, or through any distraction 
of mind, occasioned by the dread of such 
pleasure, a punishment of the religious 
sanction.* 

’A suffering conceived to befall a man by the 
immediate act of God. as above, is often, for short* 
ness' sake, called a iudgment: instead of saying, a 
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10. As to such of the pleasures and pains 
belonging to the religious sanction, as re> 
gard a future life, of what kind these may 
be we cannot know. These lie not open to 
our observation. During the present life 
they are matter only of expectation: and, 
whether that expectation be derived from 
natural or revealed religion, the particular 
kind of pleasure or pain, ^f it be different 
frcm all those which lie open to our obser¬ 
vation, is what we can have no idea of. 
The best ideas we can obtain of such pains 
and pleasures arc altogether unliquidated 
in point of quality. In what other respects 
Qur ideas of them may be liquidated will 
be considered in another place. 

11. Of these four sanctions the physical 
is altogether, we may observe, the ground¬ 
work of the political and the moral: so is it 
also of the religious, in as far as the latter 
bears relation to the present life. It is in¬ 
cluded in each of those other three. This 
may operate in any case (that is, any of 
the pains or pleasures belonging to it may 
operate) independently of them: none of 
them can operate but by means of this. In 
a word, the powers of nature may operate 
of themselves; but neither the magistrate, 
nor men at large, can operate, nor is God 
in the case in question supposed to oper- 
ajLe, but through the powers of nature. 

12. For these four objects, which in their 
nature have so much in common, it seemed 
of use to find a common name. It seemed 
of use, in the first place, for the convenience 
of giving a name to certain pleasures and 
pains, for which a name equally charac¬ 
teristic could hardly otherwise have been 
found: in the second place, for the sake of 
holding up the efficacy of certain moral 
forces, the influence of which is apt not to 
be sufficiently attended to. Does the po¬ 
litical sanction exert^ an influence over the 
conduct of mankind? The moral, the re¬ 
ligious sanctions do so too. In every inch 
of his career are the operations of the po¬ 
litical magistrate liable to be aided or im- 

guffering inflicted on him In consequence of n special 
judgment formed, and resolution thereupon taken, 
by the Deity. 


peded by these two foreign powers: who. 
one or other of them, or both, arc sure to 
be either his rivals or his allies. Does it 
happen to him to leave them out of his 
calculations? he will be sure almost to find 
himself mistaken in the result. Of all this 
we shall find abundant proofs in the sequel 
of this work. It behoves him, therefore, to 
have them continually before his eyes; and 
that under such a name as exhibits the re¬ 
lation they bear to his own purposes and 
designs. 


4. Value of a Lot of Pleasure or 
Pain, How to be Measured 

1. Pleasures then, and the avoidance of 
pains, are the ends which the legislator has 
in view: it behoves him therefore to under¬ 
stand their value. Pleasures and pains are 
the instruments he has to work with: it be¬ 
hoves him therefore to understand their 
force, which is again, in other words, their 
value. 

2. To a person considered by himself, the 
value of a pleasure or pain considered by 
itself, will be greater or less, according to 
the four following circumstances:^ 

I. Its intensity. 

31. Its duration. 

III. Its certainty or uncertainty. 

IV. Its propinquity or remoteness. 

3. These arc the circumstances which 
are to be considered in estimating a pleas¬ 
ure or a pain considered each of them by 
itself. But when the value of any pleasure 

1 ThMe circumstances have since been domi¬ 
nated elements or dimensions of value in a pleasure 
or a pain. 

Not long after the publication of the first edition, 
the following memoriter verses were framed, in the 
view of lodging more effectually, in the memory, 
these points, on which the whole fabric of morals 
and legislation may be seen to rest. 

intense, lont, certain, speedy, jruitiul, pure — 

Such marks in pleasures and in pains endure. 

Such pleasures seek if private be thy end: 

If it be pudUc, wide let them extend. 

Such pains avoid, whichever be thy view: 

If pains must come, let them extend to few. 
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or pain is considered for the purpose of 
estimating the tendency of any act by 
which it is produced, there are two other 
circumstances to be taken into account; 
these are, 

V. Its fecundityj or the chance it has of 
being followed by sensations of the same 
kind: that is, pleasures, if it be a pleasure: 
pains, if it be a pain. 

VI. Its purity, or the chance it has of not 
being followed by sensations of the op¬ 
posite kind: that is, pains, if it be a pleas¬ 
ure: pleasures, if it be a pain. 

These two last, however, are in strict¬ 
ness scarcely to be deemed properties of the 
pleasure or the pain itself; they are not, 
therefore, in strictness to be taken into the 
account of the value of that pleasure or 
that pain. They are in strictness to be 
deemed properties only of the act, or other 
event, by which such pleasure or pain has 
been produced; and accordingly are only 
to be taken into the account of the tend¬ 
ency of such act or such event. 

4. To a number of persons, with refer¬ 
ence to each of whom the value of a pleas¬ 
ure or a pain is considered, it will be greater 
or less, according to seven circumstances: 
to wit, the six preceding ones; viz. 

I. Its intensity. 
n. Its duration. 

III. Its certainty or uncertainty. 

VI. Its propinquity or remoteness. 
v. Its fecundity. 

VI. Its purity. 

And one other; to wit: 

VII. Its extent; that is, the number of 
persons to whomMt extends; or (in other 
words) who are affected by it. 

5. To take an exact account then of the 
general tendency of any act, by which the 
interests of a community are affected, pro¬ 
ceed as follows. Begin with any one person 
of those whose interests seem most imme¬ 
diately to be affected by it: and take an ac¬ 
count, 

I. Of the value of each distinguishable 
pleasure which appears to be produced by 
it in the first instance. 

IX. Of the value of each pain which ap¬ 


pears to be produced by it in the first in¬ 
stance. 

III. Of the value of each pleasure which 
appears to be produced by it after the first. 
This constitutes the fecundity of the first 
pleasure and the impurity of the first pain. 

IV. Of the value of each pain which ap¬ 
pears to be produced by it after the first. 
This constitutes the fecutidity of the first 
pain, and the impurity of the first pleasure. 

V. Sum up all the values of all the pleas¬ 
ures on the one side, and those of all the 
pains on the other. The balance, if it be on 
the side of pleasure, will give the good 
tendency of the act upon the whole, with 
respect to the interests of that individual 
person; if on the side of pain, the bad tend¬ 
ency of it upon the whole. 

VI. Take an account of the number of 
persons whose interests appear to be con¬ 
cerned; and repeat the above process with 
respect to each. Sum up the numbers ex¬ 
pressive of the degrees of good tendency 
which the act has, with respect to each in¬ 
dividual, in regard to whom the tendency of 
it is good upon the whole: do this again with 
respect to each individual, in regard to 
whom the tendency of it is good upon the 
whole: do this again with respect to each 
individual, in regard to whom the tendency 
of it is bad upon the whole. Take the bal¬ 
ance; which, if on the side of pleasure, 
will give the general good tendency of the 
act, with respect to the total number or 
commum’ty of individuals concerned; if on 
the side of pain, the general evil tendency, 
with respect to the same community. 

6. It is not to be expected that this 
process should be strictly pursued previously 
to every moral judgment, or to every legis¬ 
lative or judicial operation. It may, how¬ 
ever, be always kept in view: and as near 
as the process actually pursued on these 
occasions approaches t6 it, so near will such 
process approach to the character of an 
exact one. 

7. The same process is alike applicable 
to pleasure and pain, in whatever shape they 
appear: and by whatever denomination they 
are distinguished: to pleasure, whether it 
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be called good (which is properly the cause 
or instrument of pleasure) or profit (which 
is distant pleasure, or the cause or instru> 
mert of distant pleasure) or convenience, 
or advantage, benefit, emolument, happi¬ 
ness, and so forth: to pain, whether it be 
called evil (which corresponds to good) 
or mischief, or inconvenience, or disadvan¬ 
tage, or loss, or unhappiness, and so forth. 

8. Nor is this a novel and unwarranted, 
any more than it is a useless theory. In all 
this there is. nothing but what the practice 
of mankind, wheresoever they have a clear 
view of their own interest, is perfectly con¬ 
formable to. An article of property, an es¬ 
tate in land, for instance, is valuable, on 
what account? On account of the pleasures 
of all kinds which it enables a man to pro¬ 
duce, and what comes to the same thing the 


pains of all kinds which it enables him to 
avert. But the value of such an article of 
property is universally understood to rise 
or fall according to the length or shortness 
of the time which a man has in it: the cer¬ 
tainty or uncertainty of its coming into pos¬ 
session: and the nearness or remoteness of 
the time at which, if at all, it is to come into 
possession. As to the intensity of the pleas¬ 
ures which a man may derive from it, this 
is never thought of, because it depends upon 
the use which each particular person may 
come to make of it; which cannot be esti¬ 
mated till the particular pleasures he may 
come to derive from it, or the particular 
pains he may come to exclude by means of 
it, are brought to view. For the same reason, 
neither does he think of the fecundity or 
purity of those pleasures. 



CHAPTER 


THE DILEMMA OF 
DEMOCRACY: LIBERTY 
AND EQUALITY 


E VICRY revolution contains a utopian element that inspires its makers and 
is indispensable to its success. The leaders of the English, American, and 
French revolutions in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries looked upon 
democracy, not as a beginning, but as an end—the culmination of man’s age-long 
struggle for freedom. As long as democracy was a dream, it was impossible to 
appraise it realistically, and the history of the discussions of democracy from 
Plato to Burke suffers from a sense of unreality and lack of sufficient experi¬ 
ence. Defenders of democracy often saw in it a kind of paradise within the reach 
of man, whereas its opponents predicted that, if it were ever allowed to exist 
long enough, it w^ould end in the destruction of society and the moral values 
that support it. 

Various experiences in democracy had failed. The Puritan Revolution was 
democratic in inspiration, but it was unable to provide a true object lesson of 
democracy because it quickly turned into dictatorship. The Glorious Revolution 
of 1688, more successful than the Puritan Revolution in establishing itself as a 
lasting political regime, was nevertheless liberal-conservative rather than radical- 
democratic. In the eighteenth century England therefore attracted liberal aristo¬ 
crats like INIontesquieu but had little room for radical democrats like Tom Paine. 
The latter had to flee his native land to escape political persecution after he had 
vehemently defended the French Revolution in his controversy with Edmund 
Burke. 

The French Revolution, too, which started with so little violence in 1789. 
ceased to be an experiment in democracy in 1799, when Napoleon set up a mili- 
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tary dictatorship, and shortly thereafter his own brand of monarchy. Napoleon's 
regime was followed by the even less democratic restoration of the Bourbons, 
who attempted to go back to the prerevolutionary government of kingship by 
divine right, in alliance with the clergy and aristocracy. But the Bourbons, who 
had learned nothing and forgotten nothing, did not retain the throne for long. 
The Revolution of July, 1830, ousted King Charles X and established a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy in which the middle class was the predominant political and 
social element. The way was again open for experiments in popular government. 

The first major democracy in the modern world is that of the United States; 
only after its establishment and .success could the issue of democracy be brought 
down from the clouds of subjunctive and hypothetical speculation to the firm 
ground of positive and empirical observation. The political writer in the nine¬ 
teenth century first to perceive that democracy was the ‘‘irresistible” new form 
of society and government, and that the United States was the world's key labo¬ 
ratory of democracy, was an aristocratic Frenchman, Alexis de Tocqueville 
(1805-1859). 

Tocqueville’s family belonged to the oldest Norman nobility, and one of his 
ancestors had fought at the Battle of Hastings. Tocqueville's interest in politics 
came to him naturally. His family had long been active in the magistracy and 
public administration, and his father was prefect, the highest government au¬ 
thority, in several departments of France. Tocqueville thus had ample oppor¬ 
tunity to see the big and little problems of government from the inside. During 
the Revolution, Tocqueville’s maternal grandmother and an aunt were executed, 
and his parents narrowly escaped the same fate. His father's hair turned white 
at the age of twenty-one as a result of harassing experiences and imprisonments. 

Tocqueville studied the law, as was the tradition of his family, and at the 
age of twenty-one he embarked on a judicial career. From 1839 to 1848 he was a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, where he voted, slightly Left of Center, 
with the constitutional opposition. In 1849 he was Foreign Minister for a few 
months. After Louis Napoleon set up his dictatorship, Tocqueville retired from 
public life, despite the former's repeated attempts to secure his collaboration. 
Tocqueville w^as not an outstanding parliamentarian, and he lacked the knack of 
the practical politician in dealing with people. But the rigorous and uncompro¬ 
mising standards that kept him from being a successful party leader and vote 
getter also prevented him from participating in the public affairs of a dictator¬ 
ship. His retirement from active politics gave him time to write a penetrating 
analysis The Old Regime and the Revolution (1856). He broke new ground 
by emphasizing the elements of continuity in the French Revolution rather than 
those of sudden change: “The despot fell; but the most substantial portion of 
his work remained; his administrative system survived his government.” 

Tocqueville's most famous book, and his most enduring contribution to 
political thought, is his Democracy in America (1835-1840), It is generally con¬ 
ceded to be the greatek work on the United States written by a foreign observer, 
and it would be difficult to find a work of similar depth and penetration written 
by an American on his own country. Nothing dates as quickly as books on other 
countries, yet Democracy in America has retained its original freshness and ap- 
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peal. What is equally astounding is that Tocqucville was able to grasp so much 
of American civilization after a stay of only nine months, and that the first part 
of Democracy in America was published when the author was barely thirty years 
old (the second part came out five years later). His ability to forecast the 
future—which is little different from the ability to interpret the present cor¬ 
rectly—is illustrated by the statement that the time would come when North 
America would be inhabited by one hundred and fifty million people, and that 
Russia and the United States would each “sway the destinies of half the globe.” 
There is considerable repetition in Democracy in America, which detracts from 
its readability and adds unnecessarily to its length, but its general impact is one 
of balance, reflection, sympathy, and—^perhaps Tocqueville^s most appealing 
quality—fairness. 

Shortly after the July Revolution of 1830 introduced constitutional govern¬ 
ment into France, Tocqueville and a friend, Gustave de Beaumont, decided to 
visit America; officially, the purpose was to study the prison system in the United 
Stales, but in reality Tocqueville was eager to study democracy where he thought 
it was most firmly established. “I confess,” Tocqueville says, “that in America 
I saw more than America ; I sought the image of democracy itself, with its in¬ 
clinations, its character, its prejudices, and its passions, in order to learn what 
we have to fear or to hope from its progress.” 

Tocqueville starts his introduction to Democracy in America with the very 
substance of his book: “Among the novel objects that attracted my attention 
during my stay in the United States, nothing struck me more forcibly than the 
general equality of conditions.” Whereas students of politics have, in the twenti¬ 
eth century, frequently separated the study of government from the folkways 
of a people, its way of life, its social, educational, economic, and religious insti¬ 
tutions, Tocqueville realized that equality of conditions, the “fundamental fact” 
of American life, extended “far beyond the political character and the laws of 
the country, and that it has no less empire over civil society than over the Gov¬ 
ernment ; it creates opinions, engenders sentiments, suggests the ordinary prac¬ 
tices of life, and modifies whatever it does not produce,” 

Tocqueville was one of the first European political writers to see that the 
age of European mastery and leadership in political inventiveness was passing 
away, and that the United States was destined to be the world’s great experiment 
in democracy. Intellectually, the United States of the early nineteenth century 
was little more than a province or colony of England, and it was treated as such 
by most visiting English writers and lecturers. They were amused by the crudities 
and banalities of American life but failed to see that below the surface a new 
social and political principle was struggling for recognition and realization. By 
contrast, Tocqueville perceived that the United States, in the past a dependency 
of Europe, was going to play an active, independent, and decisive part in the 
future. What few Americans themselves would believe before the middle of the 
twentieth century, Tocqueville saw early in the nineteenth; that the United 
States would cease to be the pupil of Europe and become its teacher, and that 
the Americanization of the world—not in the sense of imperialist conquest, but 
of ever-increasing equality of conditions—was inevitable. 
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Tocqueville understood that the American and French revolutions, like 
the upheavals in other parts of Europe and the Americas, were not isolated events 
but parts of a world revolution: “It is evident to all alike that a great democratic 
revolution is going on among us.” Tocqueville saw that the French Revolution 
was not an event but a continuous process, and that the Revolution of 1830, 
which he himself witnessed, was only one act of a drama the end of which he 
knew he was not to behold. He was convinced that the United States was the 
most advanced nation in the world revolution of equality, and, he said, “it 
appears to me beyond a doubt that sooner or later we shall arrive, like the 
Americans, at an almost complete equality of conditions.” 

In the preface to the twelfth edition of Democracy in America (1848), Toc¬ 
queville writes that the principle of popular sovereignty, “enthroned in France 
but yesterday,” had held undivided sway in the United States for sixty years in 
the most direct, unlimited, and absolute manner. While all the nations of Europe 
were devastated by war or torn by civil strife, the United States alone remained 
at peace, guaranteeing the rights of property and avoiding the pitfalls of both 
anarchy and despotism: “Where else could we find greater cause of hope, or 
more instructive lessons ? Let us look to America, not in order to make a servile 
copy of the institutions that she has established, but to gain a clearer view of the 
polity that will be the best for us; let us look there less to find examples than 
instruction; let us borrow from her the principles, rather than the details, of 
her laws.” 

Tocqueville had no illusions about the future of his class. In a letter to 
Henry Reeve, the translator of Democracy in America, Tocqueville says (March 
22, 1837) that aristocracy was dead when he was born, and that he could have 
no affection for it, since “one can be strongly attached only to the living.” How¬ 
ever, his realization that the age of government by privilege was gone did not 
lead him to embrace democracy unquestioningly and unhesitatingly. The real 
alternative was no longer between aristocracy and democracy, he felt. It was 
between “democracy without poetry and elevation indeed, but with order and 
morality, and an undisciplined and depraved democracy, subject to sudden 
frenzies, or to a yoke heavier than any that has galled mankind since the fall 
of the Roman Empire.” Democracy—not only democratic government, but 
a way of life built on equality—was, Tocqueville saw, the “irresistible fu¬ 
ture.” 

What concerned him, however, was the difficulty of reconciling individuality 
and liberty with democratic equality. This is the central theme of Democracy in 
America and the major contribution of Tocqueville to modern political thought. 
He saw, more clearly than any of his contemporaries, that equality was not an 
invention of French and American revolutionary agitators, or of clever con¬ 
spirators who managed to beguile the people and overthrow the established Order 
of state and society. Approaching the issue of equality from an institutional 
rather than from a purely ideological viewpoint, Tocqueville found that the 
process of leveling and equalizing had been going on in Europe for seven hun¬ 
dred years, and that “absolute kings were the most efficient levellers of ranks 
among their subjects.” The French and American Revolutions were not, Tocque- 
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ville thought, sharp breaks with the past as much as accelerations of trends that 
had already operated for centuries. 

The human (as distinct from the administrative) problem of equality was 
nearer its solution in democracy than in monarchy and aristocracy, but the cen¬ 
tral issue of liberty still persisted. Whereas enthusiastic democrats assumed that 
liberty would cease to be a serious issue in democracy, Tocqueville pointed out 
that democracy, by the very fact of solving the issue of equality, created new 
problems of liberty that had not hitherto existed. Democracy demanded a “new 
science of politics indispensable to a new world,” and the experience of the past 
could not sufficiently illuminate its difficulties, because there was no parallel to 
it in any age up to the “remotest antiquity.” 

Tocqueville saw—and his profund insight is still not fully grasped and acted 
upon in democratic societies—that the threat to liberty is potentially more real 
and menacing in a democracy than in a monarchy or an aristocracy: “The au¬ 
thority of a king is purely physical, and it controls the actions of the subject 
without subduing his private will; but the majority possesses a power which is 
physical and moral at the same time; it acts upon the will as well as upon the 
actions of men, and it represses not only all contest, but all controversy.” Toc¬ 
queville saw that democratic despotism would work differently from the classi¬ 
cal forms of one-man or class tyranny: “It would be more extensive and more 
mild; it would degrade men without tormenting them.” 

Tocqueville emphasizes, in particular, one kind of despotism in a democracy 
that is not easy to discern because'it does not work openly, through political or 
legal sanctions; the power of public opinion to suppress unpopular views. With¬ 
out being exposed “to the terrors of an auto-da-fe,” the individual of unorthodox 
views may find his political career closed, be ostracized, shunned, spurned, and 
scorned by his fellow citizens, and abandoned by his friends who are most per¬ 
suaded of his innocence, “lest they should be shunned in their turn.” Nothing 
disturbed Tocqueville more in his study of democracy than the “quiet and 
gentle” kind of terror and intimidation that does not destroy, but prevents, exist¬ 
ence ; that does not tyrannize, but compresses, enervates, extinguishes, and stupe¬ 
fies people “till each nation is reduced to be nothing better than a flock of timid 
and industrious animals, of which the government is the shepherd.” 

Tocqueville felt a kind of “religious dread” in contemplating “so irresistible 
a revolution” as the spread of democracy, and his attitude toward it was never 
free from ambivalence. He was keenly sensitive to the values of the individual, 
the unique, the lofty in man, and was distressed by the mediocrity, greed, and 
triviality in democracies; “When I survey this countless multitude of beings, 
shaped in each other’s likeness, amidst whom nothing rises and nothing falls, 
the sight of such universal uniformity saddens and chills me, and I am tempted 
to regret that state of society which has ceased to be.” Yet, despite his fears and 
apprehensions, Tocqueville concludes Democracy in America with a note of 
hope; “A state of equality is perhaps less elevated, but it is more just; and its 
justice constitutes its greatness and beauty.” 

Rejecting the view that man is a helpless prisoner of blind and fatal forces 
—history, race, soil, and climate—^Tocqueville asserts man’s freedom by virtue 
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of his moral essence: “Providence has not created mankind entirely independent 
or entirely free. It is true that around every man a fatal circle is traced, beyond 
which he cannot pass; but within the wide verge of that circle he is powerful and 
free: as it is with man, so with communities. The nations of our time cannot 
prevent the conditions of men from becoming equal: but it depends upon them¬ 
selves whether the principle of equality is to lead them to servitude or freedom, 
to knowledge or barbarism, to prosperity or to WTetchedness.” 

In November. 1841, Tocqueville wrote a note to himself, entitled “My In¬ 
stinct, My Opinions,” which expresses more strongly—and perhaps more frankly 
because not meant for pablication—his profound apprehension, and even a cer¬ 
tain antipathy, with regard to democracy. “Intellectually,” Tocqueville says in 
this note, “I have an inclination for democratic institutions, but I am an aristo¬ 
crat by instinct—that is to say, I despise and fear the mob. I love passionately 
liberty, law, and respect for rights, but not democracy. There is the ultimate 
truth of my soul.” As on so many other occasions, Tocqueville insisted that he 
was neither revolutionary nor conservative, yet “when all is said and done, I 
hold more by the latter than the former. For I differ from the latter more as to 
means than as to end, while I differ from the former both as to means and end. 
Liberty is my first passion. This is the truth.” 

Tocqueville’s intellectual acceptance of democracy was rooted in two feel¬ 
ings : first, that it was irresistible, and that to oppose it with blind, sterile hatred 
would therefore be futile; second, he was skeptical enough to tolerate democracy 
without embracing it passionately. In his Recollections (written in 1850), Toc¬ 
queville says that “what we call necessary institutions are often no more than 
institutions to which we have grown accustomed.” 

Tocqueville^s acceptance of democracy on the basis of pragmatic skepticism 
rather than positive faith and affirmation finds a more recent analogy in the late 
Justice Holmes of the United States Supreme Court. Holmes, a confirmed indi¬ 
vidualist, often opposed his conservative colleagues on issues involving social 
experimentation, not because he favored collectivism, but because he was un¬ 
willing to share the dogma of the majority of the Court that the laissez-faire 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer was the last word in human wisdom. Similarly, 
Tocqueville’s attitude towaid democracy was hesitant, fearful, and ambivalent, 
but he was willing to give it a fair chance. 

This openness of mind, the attempt to build a political philosophy on em¬ 
piricism and expediency, without the extremes of revolution and reaction, draws 
Tocqueville into spiritual kinship with Bodin and Montesquieu. All three belong 
to the same spiritual family in France, though their backgrounds and ideas dif¬ 
fered, and all three have contributed to an intellectual tradition of moderation, 
conciliation, and antifanaticism. In essence the tradition reflects a temper as 
niuch as a body of doctrine—the willingness to accept the second best rather 
than kill for the absolutely best. In twentieth-century France this tradition of the 
politiques, of Bodin, Montesquieu, and Tocqueville, has come to life again in the 
Third Force, which, though composed of such divergent elements as secular 
socialists, Catholic democrats, and laissez-faire republicans, is perhaps the best 
hope for the survival of French democracy. 
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One of the most prophetic passages in Democracy in America deals with the 
rise of an aristocracy of manufacturers in democratic societies. Toccjueville notes 
that democracy is favorable to the growth of industry for two reasons: first, 
there is the emphasis on material welfare for all, rather than for a small aristo¬ 
cratic class, so that the demand for goods is constantly increasing; second, 
equality of opportunity encourages talent to enter the field of business and 
industry and to acquire wealth without restrictions of birth, class, and caste. 
Inevitably, the expansion of manufacturing produces a new type of working 
class, highly specialized, and employed according to the principle of division of 
labor. But, while economically efficient, mass production has serious social 
effects because '‘in proportion as the workman improves, the man is degraded.” 
The more the worker concentrates his effort and intelligence on a single detail, 
the more the employer has to survey an extensive whole, so that the mind of the 
latter is broadened in proportion as that of the former is narrowed. The employer 
resembles more and more the administrator of a vast empire, and the worker 
becomes more and more a brute. Between worker and employer there are fre¬ 
quent relations but “no real partnership.” As industry becomes more settled, 
social relations become more rigid: the worker is continually dependent on the 
employer “and seems as much born to obey as that other is to command. What 
is that but aristocracy?” 

As an aristocrat of preindustrial background, Tocqueville is keenly sensitive 
to the differences between the old landed and the new manufacturing aristocracy. 
In the first, the tie between the landlord and his men was one of shared experi¬ 
ence rather than of weekly pay checks. In the age of manufacturing, the em¬ 
ployer is not settled among those he employs, and his contact with them is 
confined to one aspect of life: he asks nothing of them but their labor, and they 
expect nothing but their wages. Between employer and workers there is thus no 
permanent tie of habit, duty, custom, or usage, whereas in the old landed aris¬ 
tocracy the master was obliged to protect, aid, and relieve his men, and they to 
defend and serve him. By contrast, the manufacturing aristocracy first im¬ 
poverishes the men who serve it and then abandons them to public charity. It 
has no sense of public responsibility, and its aim is not to govern the population 
but to use it. 

Because of its lack of responsibility the new industrial aristocracy is, 
Tocqueville predicts, the harshest that ever existed. He advises friends of de¬ 
mocracy to “keep their eyes anxiously fixed in this direction; for if ever a 
permanent inequality of conditions and aristocracy again penetrate into the 
world, it may be predicted that this is the channel by which they will enter.” 

But Tocqueville did not think that the discrepancy between political 
equality and economic inequality would be indefinitely accepted by a democratic 
people. He saw that the first phase of the democratic world revolution, political 
in nature, would inevitably lead to a second phase, which would be primarily 
social and economic: “Those who believe that complete equality can be estab¬ 
lished in a permanent way in the political world without introducing at the same 
time a certain equality in civil society, seem to me to commit a dangerous error.” 
The July Revolution of 1830 was the last purely political revolution in France, 
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Tocqueville thought, and he foresaw that the next upheavel would result from 
economic grievances. 

The February Revolution of 1848 was the first in which the industrial work¬ 
ing class played a major role, and Tocqueville predicted before the Revolution 
on what issue the major battles of the future would be fought: “Before long, the 
political struggle will be restricted to those who have and those who have not; 
property will form the great field of battle.” Only a few weeks before the outbreak 
of the February Revolution of 1848, Tocqueville said in a speech in the Chamber 
of Deputies that the passions of the working classes had turned from political to 
social questions, and that they were forming ideas and opinions destined “not 
only to upset this or that law, ministry, or even form of government, but society 
itself, until it totters upon the foundations on which it rests today.” 

The people are bound to discover, Tocqueville reflects in his Recollections, 
that, having destroyed all other obstacles to equality, the privilege of property 
remains the only obstacle. Yet he did not think that the people would necessarily 
use their legislative sovereignty to abolish altogether the institution of property, 
“the foundation of our social order.” He hesitated to predict what specific form 
popular control of property in a democracy would eventually take because “in 
matters of social constitution the field of possibilities is much more extensive 
than men living in their various societies are ready to imagine.” 

Tocqueville was one of the first political thinkers in the nineteenth century 
to perceive the long-term pressure of economic inequality on political democracy. 
He understood, with consummate clarity, the paradoxical relation between de¬ 
mocracy and the Industrial Revolution: on the one hand, democracy favors the 
growth of an industrial economy with its rising living standards for the people; 
and on the other hand, the process of industrialization creates new problems of 
inequality that threaten the very foundations of democracy. 

Democracy in America, translated into English almost immediately after 
publication, aroused considerable attention on both sides of the Atlantic. One of 
the most enthusiastic English review’ers of the work was John Stuart Mill (1806;- 
1873), who compared Tocqueville to Montesquieu and thought that nothing 
equally profound had yet been written on the subject of democracy. Tocqueville 
seemed to Mill to have “changed the face of political philosophy” by posing new 
questions that went to the core of democracy as a system of government and a 
way of life. 

Mill was impressed by the fact that the tendencies which Tocqueville had 
noted in America—the drive toward equality of conditions with its new problems 
and pressures—were also gradually permeating England. He shared Tocqueville's 
concern about the possibility of the tyranny of the majority in democracy, and he 
added that “it is not from the separate interests, real or imaginary, that minori¬ 
ties are in danger; but from its antipathies of religion, p>olitical party, or race.” 
The more perfectly each knows himself the equal of any other individual, “the 
more helpless he feels against the aggregate mass; and the more incredible it 
appears to him that the opinions of all the world can possibly be erroneous.” 

In his Autobiography, too, Mill avows how much he owes to Tocqueville, 
from whom he learned the specific virtues and defects of democracy. In turn, 
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Tocqueville wrote to Mill that of all reviewers of Democracy in America he was 
the one who best understood the meaning of the work; the two met during 
Tocqueville’s second visit to England in 1835, and their friendly association 
lasted until Tocqueville's death in 1859. 

Miirs Autobiography (1873), one of the most fascinating autobiographies 
of a political philosopher, is remarkable for several reasons. It provides a lifelike, 
and occasionally intimate, account of the Benthamite circle, Mill's father, James 
Mill, being the leading disciple of the master. The Autobiography also spans an 
important era of nineteenth-century intellectual history. Mill’s interest was not 
confined to England, and he was particularly conversant with developments in 
France and the United States. Above all, the Autobiography is noteworthy for 
its account of the intellectual development of Mill himself. 

For the generation of Bentham as for that of James Mill democracy was 
still an objective to aim at, a goal to work for. John Stuart Mill, who belongs to 
the third generation of Utilitarianism, lived in a world in which middle-class re¬ 
form had attained a high degree of realization and—^gradually shedding the 
magic of the envisioned future—had begun to reveal its own shortcomings and 
imperfections. The heyday of middle-class democracy heralded the first dawn 
of the next phase of social and political development, pointing toward the wel¬ 
fare state and socialism. 

Mill typifies in his own life history the evolution of nineteenth-century 
liberalism. Born and reared as an orthodox and uncontaminated Benthamite, he 
ended as a “qualified socialist.” From a personal viewpoint, moreover, the Auto¬ 
biography is a remarkable record of human endurance. James Mill had definite 
ideas on how to educate John Stuart from the moment he was born. At the age 
of three John began to learn Greek, and Latin at the much later age of seven. By 
that time he had already acquired a solid knowledge of Greek literature and 
philosophy, including Plato, Herodotus, and Xenophon. He also learned arith¬ 
metic and ancient and modern history. When he came to the American war, Mill 
recalls, he took the side of England, but he was quickly set right by his father 
who, like all Philosophical Radicals, regarded the United States as the advance 
guard of democracy and the model of future developments in England. 

From his eighth year on, Mill went thoroughly through Latin literature and 
broadened his knowledge of Greek literature by reading Thucydides, Homer, 
Euripides, Sophocles, and Polybiusv At the same time, he delved into algebra, 
geometry, the differential calculus, and other portions of high mathematics. He 
also read books on experimental science and, at the age of twelve, began a course 
of study in logic, from Aristotle to Hobbes. At thirteen Mill’s primary study was 
political economy, particularly Adam Smith and David Ricardo, the latter being 
a close friend of Mill's father. At fourteen Mill went to France for a year, spend¬ 
ing part of his time with the family of General Sir Samuel Bentham, Jeremy 
Bentham's brother. Mill fell in love with France, returned there later for pro¬ 
longed visits, and died in Avignon in 1873. 

At the age of seventeen Mill joined the staff of the East India Company as 
a clerk, became head of his department in 1856, and retired two years later. Most 
of his immense literary output was accomplished while he held a full-time and 
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absorbing job. In 1865 Mill was asked by a body of voters in Westminster to 
stand for Parliament. He was convinced that no numerous or influential body of 
any constituency would wish to be represented by a person of his opinions. He 
also held the fixed conviction that a candidate should neither incur election ex¬ 
penses nor canvass his constituency. He nevertheless won with a small majority 
over his Conservative opponent, but he stayed in the House of Commons for only 
three years. In the election of 1868 he was defeated, but he confesses in his Auto¬ 
biography that he was less surprised by his defeat than by his having been elected 
the first time. 

In his teens Mill wrote and published essays on various political and philo¬ 
sophical topics and contributed to the Westminster Review, the official organ of 
Philosophical Radicalism from its foundation in 1824. In 1834 he published the 
System oj Logic, his principal work on philosophy. In 1848 he brought out his 
Political Economy, next to Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations the most authorita¬ 
tive work in its field for several generations, and long the most popular textbook 
in economics in England and the United States. 

Yet Mill’s claim to enduring fame derives from On Liberty (1859) ; he pre¬ 
dicted that of all his writings On Liberty was likely to survive longest, and his 
prediction has come true. Mill says in the Autobiography that he wrote On 
Liberty at a time when there may have seemed comparatively little need for it. 
But he foresaw that illiberal forces in modern industrial society would gain in 
weight, and he hoped that men would then turn to the teachings of On Liberty. 
Though Mill modestly disclaimed originality other than that which ‘‘every 
thoughtful mind gives to its own mode of conceiving and expressing truths which 
are common property,” On Liberty has long been held to be, together with 
Milton’s Areopagitica, the finest and most moving essay on liberty in English, 
perhaps in any language. As time goes on, On Liberty grows in stature and mean¬ 
ing because its predictions have come to life more realistically, and more tragi¬ 
cally, than seemed possible in the middle of the nineteenth century, when belief 
in the progress of liberty was well-nigh universal. 

Mill explodes the illusion that the evolution of government from tyranny to 
popular self-rule necessarily solves the problem of liberty. Like Tocqueville, he 
sees that society may practice a social tyranny more formidable than many kinds 
of political oppression, because social tyranny leaves fewer means of escape, 
“penetrating much more deeply into the details of life, and enslaving the soul 
itself.” Protection against political tyranny is therefore not enough; it must be 
supplemented by protection against the tyranny of prevailing opinion and feel¬ 
ing. Unless absolute freedom of opinion and sentiment—scientific, moral, and 
theological—is guaranteed, a society is not completely free. Mill makes the point, 
seldom made in the optimistic nineteenth century, that the natural disposition 
of man is to impose his views, as ruler or fellow citizen, on others, and that want 
of power is often the cause of toleration of dissent. However, the issue of liberty 
is one not only of power but of right and obligation, and it makes little difference 
how numerous the dissentient minority is: “If all mankind minus one, were of 
one opinion, and only one person were of the contrary opinion, mankind would 
be no more justified in silencing that one person, than he, if he had the power, 
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would be justiSed in silencing mankind/^ Silencing an unoVthodox opinion is 
not only wrong but harmful, because it robs mankind of an opportunity to be* 
come acquainted with ideas that may possibly be true, or partly true: “All silenc¬ 
ing of discussion is an assumption of infallibility.” 

Mill recognizes that each individual can grasp no more than some aspects of 
truth, and that the imperfection of truth is due to the partial knowledge that man 
is able to attain in his limited experience of the world. Not only is society no 
infallible judge of truth, but even “ages are no more infallible than individuals.” 
History is full of opinions held by one age to be the ultimate truth and consid¬ 
ered by subsequent ages to be false and absurd. 

Just as liberty is not complete unless it is absolute, so discussion must be 
completely unhampered, and free discussion must not be ruled out when “pushed 
to an extreme,” because the arguments for a case are not good unless they are 
good for an extreme case. Mill is aware of the favorite argument that some opin¬ 
ions must be protected from public discussion and attack because of their use¬ 
fulness to society, and he retorts that the “usefulness of an opinion is itself a 
matter of opinion.” 

Mill does not believe in the “pleasant falsehood” that truth inevitably tri¬ 
umphs over persecution; history “teems with instances of truth put down by 
persecution.” He cites numerous examples of successful persecution in religion 
in support of his view that “persecution has always succeeded, save where the 
heretics were too strong a party to be effectually persecuted.” The greatest harm 
of persecution is not done to those who are heretics but to those who are not, be¬ 
cause the mental development of the latter is stifled by the fear of heresy. In an 
atmosphere of cowed conformity and slavish submission there may be a few ex¬ 
ceptional great individual thinkers, but not an intellectually active people: “No 
one can be a great thinker who does not recognize, that as a thinker it is his first 
duty to follow his intellect to whatever conclusions it may lead.” 

Mill warns particularly against the blind acceptance of dead formulas as 
truth, without the challenge of discussion. For its own vitality and survival, truth 
needs to be “fully, frequently, and fearlessly” discussed, and Mill adds the not 
unimportant point.that the opposing opinion be presented by someone who really 
believes in it. Only in the constant process of being challenged and assailed can 
truth grow and establish itself : “Both teachers and learners go to sleep at their 
post, as soon as there is no enemy in the field.” 

In summary, says Mill, the necessity of freedom of opinion, and freedom of 
expression, may be based on three grounds. First, any opinion we silence may be 
true, and in silencing it we assume our own infallibility. Second, though the 
silenced opinion be on the whole erroneous, it may be partly true, and because 
the prevailing opinion on any subject is rarely the complete truth, “it is only 
by the collision of adverse opinions that the remainder of the truth has any chance 
of being supplied.” Third, even if the prevailing opinion be the complete truth, 
it will inevitably become dogma, prejudice, and formula unless it is exposed to 
the challenge of free discussion. 

In his Autobiography, Mill says that his father felt himself more indebted 
for his mental culture to Plato than to any other writer. He shares his father’s 
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high esteem for Plato, not because of any sympathy with Plato’s specific political 
or social views, but because of his admiration for the Socratic method, ‘Umsur- 
passed” in correcting errors and clearing up confusions through relentless ex¬ 
posure of generalities, the “perpetual testing of all general statements by par¬ 
ticular instances.” Long before instrumentalism made its formal contribution 
to philosophy, Mill was an instrumentalist in his approach to the problem of 
truth. He recognized that truth is never finished, certain, and timeless, but that 
it is always unfinished, tentative, and temporary, subject to new data and experi¬ 
ences ; that the quest for truth is an endless road; and that the free debate be¬ 
tween opposite viewpoints is more likely to result in an approximation of truth 
than is the one-sided assertion of dogma and creed, which are beyond dispute. In 
this concept of truth as a dynamic process of colliding opposites, Mill sacrifices 
the certainty that is devoid of mental freedom to the uncertainty that is the 
price of intellectual liberty. 

In championing liberty, Mill has a broad goal in mind: the “Greek ideal of 
self-development.” It is the privilege of every human being to use and interpret 
experience in his own way, and the act of choosing between alternatives brings 
man’s moral faculties into play. A person who acts according to custom and 
tradition makes no choice, and he who lets others choose his plan of life for him 
has no need of any faculty other than apelike imitation. Different persons should 
be permitted to lead different lives; and the plea for variety in On Liberty is as 
strong as that for freedom. The very progress of industrial civilization creates a 
uniformity of conditions that makes it difficult for persons to remain individuals, 
because “they now read the same things, listen to the same things, go to the 
same places, have their hopes and fears directed to the same objects, have the 
same rights and liberties, and the same means of asserting them.” People who 
do the same things will easily think the same thoughts, and the pace of stand¬ 
ardization of work, play, and, above all, prefabricated opinion (press and radio) 
has been constantly accelerating in the last hundred years. Because the pressure 
of industrial society is for greater uniformity, the mere example of noncon¬ 
formity, “the mere refusal to bend the knee to custom,” is in itself a service to 
the cause of liberty. 

Mill reminds those who are willing to repress individual liberty for the sake 
of a strong state that the worth of a state is no more than the worth of the indi¬ 
viduals composing it. The concluding words of On Liberty contain a message 
that is particularly timely in the second half of the twentieth century, when the 
double threat of permanent war and revolution on a world scale makes it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to preserve the liberal temper and philosophy in politics: “A 
state which dwarfs its men, in order that they may be more docile instruments in 
its hands even for beneficial purposes—^will find that with small men no great 
thing can really be accomplished; and that the perfection of machinery to which 
it has sacrificed everything, will in the end avail it nothing, for want of the vital 
power which, in order that the machine might work smoothly, it has preferred 
to banish.” 

Mill understood that the issue of liberty is closely related to the larger ques¬ 
tion of social power and organization. Bred as an orthodox Benthamite, bis faith 
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went on, Mill gradually abandoned what was dogmatic in the economic philos¬ 
ophy of laissez faire and adopted a position that was close to that oi the rabian 
Society, founded only a decade after his death. Had he lived longer, be probably 
would have been one of its founders. Although in the first edition of his Political 
Economy (1848) his general view of socialism was that it was neither desirable 
nor practicable, in subsequent editions he revised his attitude. As a utilitarian 
and pragmatist, Mill was unwilling to commit himself to any economic doctrine 
without qualifications. He felt that the decision between capitalism and social¬ 
ism would ultimately be based on one chief consideration: “which of the two 
systems is consistent with the greatest amount of human liberty and spon¬ 
taneity.” It would be rash to predict that socialism is unable to realize a great 
part of its aspirations, and the best way to find out, Mill thought, was to give 
socialists an opportunity of trial. 

With regard to individual property. Mill held that the aim of an enlightened 
social piolicy should be not to destroy it, but to improve it, and to enable every 
member of the community to own property. The ultimate form of ownership of 
the means of production would not be. Mill says in the Political Econoyhy, that 
of capitalist chiefs, with the workers deprived of any voice in the management, 
but the “association of the laborers themselves on terms of equality, collectively 
owning the capital with which they carry on their operations, and working under 
managers elected and removable by themselves.” 

In 1869 Mill began a book on socialism but did not finish it. Chapters on 
Socialism, published in 1879 by his stepdaughter, contains further important 
additions to Mill’s previously held ideas. Avoiding an extreme position. Mill 
asserts, on the one hand, that the present system is “not hurrying us into a state 
of general indigence and slavery from which only socialism can save us.” Though 
the evils and injustices of capitalism are great, they are not increasing but gen¬ 
erally decreasing. On the othei hand, Mill foresees that individual property is 
only of provisional existence, though it still has a long term before it, and that 
the nature of property would change in the course of time. Property denotes in 
every state of society the largest power of exclusive control over things, “and 
sometimes, unfortunately, over persons,” but these powers vary greatly in ac¬ 
cordance with the conceptions of right and justice held in different countries. In 
his Autobiography, Mill sums up most succinctly the problem of socialism as he 
saw it: how to “unite the greatest individual liberty of action with a common 
ownership in the raw material of the globe, and an equal participation of all in 
the benefits of combined labor.” 

In his analysis of socialist ideas and proposals, Mill curiously disregards 
Marx and Engels, not even mentioning them, and relies most heavily on Owen, 
Fourier, Saint-Simon, and Louis Blanc. Mill foresaw that socialism would run 
into a dead end if it gave up its liberal heritage and embraced the philosophy of 
the all-powerful state. He was therefore solely interested in French and British 
socialists, who stressed the cooperative, individualistic, fraternal elements in 
socialism as a new way of life, and he ignored the doctrines of revolution and 
dictatorship as propounded by Marx and Engels. 
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One of the first lessons learned by British socialists after the first stage of 
socialist reconstruction, inaugurated in 1945, is that the identification of social¬ 
ism with nationalization is the short road to political suicide, because national¬ 
ization is only one aspect of socialism, and not identical with it. The alternative 
to private ownership of the means of production will be found in other bodies 
than the state: consumer and producer cooperatives, municipalities, trade-unions, 
public corporations, and other organizations based on voluntary association 
rather than on the sovereign authority of the state. Long neglected before 1945, 
this voluntarist and antistate element in the heritage of British socialism was 
brought back to life after the first phase of socialist realization revealed the 
dangerous trend of building socialism by relying too much on the state. By 
emphasizing again more strongly its cooperative, voluntarist, individualist roots, 
British socialism is returning to the liberalism of John Stuart Mill. 


I. TOCQUEVILLE 

Democracy in America * 


L Tyranny of the Majority 

1 hold it to be an impious and an ex¬ 
ecrable maxim that, politically speaking, a 
people has a right to do whatsoever it 
pleases; and yet I have asserted that all 
authority originates in the will of the ma¬ 
jority. Am I, then, in contradiction with 
myself? 

A general law—^which bears the name of 
Justice—^has been made and sanctioned, not 
only by a majority of this or that people, 
but by a majority of mankind. The rights 
of every people are consequently confined 
within the limits of what Is just. A nation 
may be considered in the light of a jury 
which is empowered to represent society 
at large, and to apply the great and general 

♦ From Alexis dc Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America (1835-1840; trans. Henry Reeve, 183S- 
1840). 


law of Justice. Ought such a jury, which 
represents society, to have more power 
than the society in which the laws it ap¬ 
plies originate? 

When I refuse to obey an unjust law, I 
do not contest the right which the majority 
has of commanding, but I simply appeal 
from the sovereignty of the people to the 
sovereignty of mankind. It has been as¬ 
serted that a people can never entirely out¬ 
step the boundaries of justice and of reason 
in those affairs which are more peculiarly 
its own; and that consequently full power 
may fearlessly be given to the majority by 
which it is represented. But this language 
is that of a slave. 

A majority taken collectively may be re¬ 
garded as a being whose opinions, and most 
frequently whose interests, are opposed to 
those of another being, which is styled a 
minority. If it be admitted that a man, 
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possessing absolute power, may misuse that 
power by wronging his adversaries, why 
should a majority not be liable to the same 
reproach? Men are not apt to change their 
characters by agglomeration; nor does their 
patience in the presence of obstacles in¬ 
crease with the consciousness of their 
strength.* And for these reasons I can never 
willingly invest any number of my fellow- 
creatures with that unlimited author¬ 
ity which I should refuse to any one of 
them. 

I do not think that it is possible to com¬ 
bine several principles in the same govern¬ 
ment, so as at the same time to maintain 
freedom, and really to oppose them to one 
another. The form of government which is 
usually termed mixed has always appeared 
to me to be a mere chimera. Accurately 
speaking there is no such thing as a mixed 
government (with the meaning usually 
given to that word), because in all com¬ 
munities some one principle of action may 
be discovered, which preponderates over 
the others. England in the last century, 
which has been more especially cited as 
an example of this form of government, was 
in point of fact an essentially aristocratic 
state, although it comprised very powerful 
elements of democracy: for the laws and 
customs of the country were such, that the 
aristocracy could not but preponderate in 
the end, and subject the direction of public 
affairs to its own will. The error arose from 
too much attention being paid to the ac¬ 
tual struggle which was going on between 
the nobles and the people, without consid¬ 
ering the probable issue of the contest, 
which was in reality the important point. 
When a community really has a mixed gov¬ 
ernment, that is to say, when it is equally 
divided between two adverse principles, it 

1 No one will assert that a people cann^ forci¬ 
bly wrong another people: but parties roay be 
looked upon as lesser nations within a greater one, 
and they are aliens to each other: if therefore it be 
admitted that a nation can act tyrannically towards 
another nation, it cannot be denied that a party 
may do the same towards another party. 


must either pass through a revolution, or 
fall into complete dissolution. 

I am therefore of opinion that some one 
social power must always be made to pre¬ 
dominate over the others; but I think that 
liberty is endangered when this power is 
checked by no obstacles which may re¬ 
tard its course, and force it to moderate its 
own vehemence. 

Unlimited power is in itself a bad and 
dangerous thing; human beings are not 
competent to exercise it with discretion; 
and God alone can be omnipotent, because 
his wisdom and his justice are always equal 
to his power. But no power upon earth is 
so worthy of honor for itself, or of rever¬ 
ential obedience to the rights which it 
represents, that I would consent to admit 
its uncontrolled and all-predominant au¬ 
thority. When I see that the right and the 
means of absolute command are conferred 
on a people or upon a king, upon an aristoc¬ 
racy or a democracy, a monarchy or a re¬ 
public, I recognize the germ of tyranny, and 
I journey onwards to a land of more hope¬ 
ful institutions. 

In my opinion the main evil of the pres¬ 
ent democratic institutions of the United 
States does not arise, as is often asserted 
in Europe, from their weakness, but from 
their overpowering strength; and I am not 
so much alarmed at the excessive liberty 
which reigns in that country, as at the very 
inadequate securities which exist against 
tyranny. 

When an individual or a party is wronged 
in the United States, to whom can he apply 
for redress? If to public opinion, public 
opinion constitutes the majority; if to the 
legislature, it represents the majority, and 
implicitly obeys its injunctions; if to the 
executive power, it is appointed by the ma¬ 
jority and remains a passive tool in its 
hands; the public troops consist of the ma¬ 
jority under arms; the jury is the majority 
invested with the right of hearing judicial 
cases; and in certain States even the judges 
arc elected by the majority. However ini¬ 
quitous or absurd the evil of which you com- 
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plA? n may be, you must submit to it as 
well as you can.* 

If, on the other hand, a legislative power 
could be so constituted as to represent the 
majority without necessarily being the slave 
of its passions; an executive, so as to re- 

2 A striking instance of the excesses which may 
be occasioned by the despotism of the majority 
occurred at Baltimore in the year 1812. At that 
time the war was very popular In Baltimore. A 
journal which had taken the other side of the ques¬ 
tion excited the indignation of the inhabitants by 
its opposition. The populace assembled, broke the 
printing presses, and attacked the houses of the 
newspaper editors. The militia was called out, but 
no one obeyed the call; and the only means of sav¬ 
ing the poor wretches who were threatened by the 
frenzy of the mob, was to throw them into prison 
as common malefactors. But even this precaution 
was ineffectual; the mob collected again during 
the night; the magistrates again made a vain at¬ 
tempt to call out the militia; the prison was forced, 
one of the newspaper editors was killed upon the 
spot, and the others were left for dead: the guilty 
parties were acquitted by the jury when they were 
brought to trial. 

I said one day to an inhabitant of Pennsylvania, 
“Be so good as to explain to me how it happens, 
that in a State founded by Quakers, and celebrated 
for its toleration, freed Blacks are not allowed to 
exercise civil rights. They pay the taxes: is it not 
fair that they should have a vote?*’ 

“You insult us,” replied my informant, “if you 
imagine that our legislators could have committed 
so gross an act of injustice and intolerance.” 

“What, then, the Blacks possess the right of 
voting in this country?” 

“Without the slightest doubt,” 

“How comes it, then, that at the polling-booth 
this morning 1 did not perceive a single Negro in 
the whole meeting?** 

“This is not the fault of the law; the Negroes 
have an undisputed right of voting; but they 
voluntarily abstain from making their appear¬ 
ance.** 

“A very pretty piece of modesty on their partsl” 
rejoined I. 

“Why, the truth is, that they are not disinclined 
to vote, but they are afraid of being maltreated; in 
this country the law is sometimes unable to main¬ 
tain its authority without the support of the 
majority. But in this case the majority entertains 
very strong prejudices against the Blacks, and the 
magistrates are unable to protect them in the ex¬ 
ercise of their legal privileges.” 

“What, then, the majority claims the right not 
only of making the laws, but of breaking the laws 
it has made?** 


tain a certain degree of uncontrolled au¬ 
thority; a^id a judiciary, so as to remain in¬ 
dependent of the two other powers; a gov¬ 
ernment would be formed which would 
still be democratic, without incurring any 
risk of tyrannical abuse. 

I do not say that tyrannical abuses fre¬ 
quently occur in America at the present 
day; but I maintain that no sure barrier is 
established against them, and that the 
causes which mitigate the government are 
to be found in the circumstances and the 
manners of the country more than in its 
laws. 


2. Power oj the Majority over 
Public Opinion 

It is in the examination of the display of 
public opinion in the United States, that 
we clearly perceive how far the power of 
the majority surpasses all the powers with 
which we are acquainted in Euroi;)e. Intel¬ 
lectual principles exercise an influence which 
is so invisible and often so inappreciable, 
that they baffle the toils of oppression. At 
the present time the most absolute mon- 
archs in Europe are unable to prevent 
certain notions, which are opposed to 
their authority, from circulating in secret 
throughout their dominions, and even in 
their courts. Such is not the case in Amer¬ 
ica; as long as the majority is still unde¬ 
cided, discussion is carried on; but as soon 
as its decision is irrevocably pronounced, 
a submissive silence is observed; and the 
friends, as well as the opponents of the 
measure, unite in assenting to its propriety. 
TTie reason of this is perfectly clear: no 
monarch is so absolute as to combine all 
the powers of society in his own hands, and 
to conquer all opposition, with the energy 
of a majority, which is invested with 
the right of making and of executing the 
laws. 

The authority of a king is purely physi¬ 
cal, and it controls the actions of the sub- 
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ject without subduing his private will; but 
the majority possesses a power which is 
physical and moral at the same time; it 
acts upon the will as well as upon the ac- 
tions of men, and it represses not only all 
contest, but all controversy. 

I know no country in which there is so 
little true independence of mind and free¬ 
dom of discussion as in America. In any 
constitutional state in Europe every sort 
of religious and political theory may be 
advocated and propagated abroad; for there 
is no country in Europe so subdued by any 
single authority, as not to contain citizens 
who are ready to protect the man who raises 
his voice in the cause of truth, from the 
consequences of his hardihood. If he is 
unfortunate enough to live under an ab¬ 
solute government, the people is upon his 
side; if he inhabits a free country, he may 
find a shelter behind the authority of the 
throne, if he require one. The aristocratic 
part of society supports him in some coun¬ 
tries, and the democracy in others. But in 
a nation where democratic institutions ex¬ 
ist, organized like those of the United States, 
there is but one sole authority, one single 
element of strength and of success, with 
nothing beyond it. 

In America, the majority arises very 
formidable barriers to the liberty of opin¬ 
ion: within these barriers an author may 
write whatever he pleases, but he will re¬ 
pent it if he ever step beyond them. Not 
that he is exposed to the terrors of an auto- 
da-fe, but he is tormented by the slights 
and persecutions of daily obloquy. His po¬ 
litical career is closed for ever, since he 
has offended the only authority which is 
able to promote his success. Every sort of 
compensation, even that of celebrity, is re¬ 
fused to him. Before he published his opin¬ 
ions, he imagined that he held them in 
common with many others; but no sooner 
has he declared them openly than he is 
loudly censured by his overbearing oppo¬ 
nents, whilst those who think, without hav¬ 
ing the courage to speak, like him, abandon 
him in silence. He yields at length, op¬ 
pressed by the daily efforts he has been 


making, and he subsides into silence as if 
he was tormented by remorse for having 
spoken the truth. 

Fetters and headsmen were the coarse 
instruments which tyranny formerly em¬ 
ployed; but the civilization of our age has 
refined the arts of despotism, which seemed 
however to have been sufficiently perfected 
before. The excesses of monarchical power 
had devised a variety of physical means of 
oppression; the democratic republics of 
the present day have rendered it as entirely 
an affair of the mind, as that will which it 
is intended to coerce. Under the absolute 
sway of an individual despot, the body was 
attacked in order to subdue the soul; and 
the soul escaped the blows which were di¬ 
rected against it, and rose superior to the 
attempt; but such is not the course adopted 
by tyranny in democratic republics; there 
the body is left free, and the soul is en¬ 
slaved. The sovereign can no longer say, 
“You shall think as I do on pain of death”: 
but he says, “You are free to think dif¬ 
ferently from me, and to retain your life, 
your property, and all that you possess; 
but if such be your determination, you are 
henceforth an alien among your people. 
You may retain your civil rights, but they 
will be useless to you, for you will never be 
chosen by your fellow-citizens, if you so¬ 
licit their suffrages; and they will affect to 
scorn you, if you solicit their esteem. You 
will remain among men, but you will be de¬ 
prived of the rights of mankind. Your fel¬ 
low-creatures will shun you like an impure 
being; and those who are most persuaded 
of your innocence will abandon you too, 
lest they should be shunned in their turn. 
Go in peace! I have given you your life, but 
it is an existence incomparably worse than 
death.” 

Absolute monarchies have thrown an 
odium upon despotism; let us beware lest 
democratic republics should restore oppres¬ 
sion, and should render it less odious and 
less degrading in the eyes of the many, 
by making it still more onerous to the 
few. 

Works have been published in the proud- 
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est nations of the Old World, expressly in¬ 
tended to censure the vices and deride the 
follies of the time: Labniyere inhabited 
the palace of Louis XIV when he composed 
his chapter upon the Great, and Moli^re 
criticized the courtiers in the very pieces 
which were acted before the Court. But 
the ruling power in the United States is not 
to be made game of; the smallest reproach 
irritates its sensibility, and the slightest 
joke which has any foundation in truth 
renders it indignant; from the style of its 
language to the more solid virtues of its 
character, everything must be made the 
subject of encomium. No writer, whatever 
be his eminence, can escape from this trib¬ 
ute or adulation to his fellow-citizens. The 
majority lives in the perpetual practice of 
self-applause; and there are certain truths 
which the Americans can only learn from 
strangers or from experience. 

If great writers have not at present ex¬ 
isted in America, the reason is very simply 
given in these facts; there can be no lit¬ 
erary genius without freedom of opinion, 
and freedom of opinion does not exist in 
America. The Inquisition has never been 
able to prevent a vast number of antireli¬ 
gious books from circulating in Spain. The 
empire of the majority succeeds much bet¬ 
ter in the United States, since it actually 
removes the wish of publishing them. Un¬ 
believers are to be met with in America, 
but, to say the truth, there is no public 
organ of infidelity. Attempts have been 
made by some governments to protect the 
morality of nations by prohibiting licentious 
books. In the United States no one is pun¬ 
ished for this sort of works, but no one is 
induced to write them; not because all the 
citizens are immaculate in their manners, 
but because the majority of the community 
is decent and orderly. 

In these cases the advantages derived 
from the exercise of this power are un¬ 
questionable; and I am simply discussing 
the nature of the power itself. This ir¬ 
resistible authority is a constant fact, and 
its judicial exercise is an accidental occur¬ 
rence. 


3. Why Democratic Nations Love 
Equality More than Liberty 

The first and most intense passion which 
is engendered by the equality of conditions 
is, I need hardly say, the love of that same 
equality. My readers will therefore not be 
surprised that I speak of it before all others. 

Everybody has remarked, that in our 
time, and especially in France, this passion 
for equality is every day gaining ground 
in the human heart. It has been said a 
hundred times that our contemporaries are 
far more ardently and tenaciously attached 
to equality than to freedom; but. as I do 
not find that the causes of the fact have 
been sufficiently analyzed, I shall endeavour 
to point them out. 

It is possible to imagine an extreme point 
at which freedom and equality would meet 
and be confounded together. Let us sup¬ 
pose that all the members of the community 
take a part in the government, and that each 
one of them has an equal right to, take a 
part in it. As none is different from his 
fellows, none can exercise a tyrannical 
power: men will be p)erfectly free, because 
they will all be entirely equal; and they will 
all be perfectly equal, because they will be 
entirely free. To this ideal state democratic 
nations tend. Such is the completest form 
that equality can assume upon earth; but 
there are a thousand others which, without 
being equally perfect, are not less cherished 
by those nations. 

The principle, of equality may be estab¬ 
lished in civil society, without prevailing in 
the political world. Equal rights may exist 
of indulging in the same pleasures, of enter¬ 
ing the same professions, of frequenting 
the same places —in a word, of living in the 
same manner and seeking wealth by the 
same means, although all men do not take 
an equal share in the government. 

A kind of equality may even be estab¬ 
lished in the political world, though there 
should be no political freedom there. A 
man may be the equal of all his country¬ 
men save one, who is the master of all 
without distinction, and who selects equally 
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from Among them all the agents of his 
power. 

Several other combinations might be eas¬ 
ily imagined, by which very great equality 
would be united to institutions more or less 
free, or even to institutions wholly without 
freedom. 

Although men cannot become absolutely 
equal unless they be entirely free, and con¬ 
sequently equality, pushed to its furthest 
extent, may be confounded with freedom, 
yet there is good reason for distinguishing 
the one from the other. The taste which 
men have for liberty, and that which they 
feel for equality, are, in fact, two different 
things; and 1 am not afraid to add, that, 
among democratic nations, they are two un¬ 
equal things. 

Upon close inspection, it will be seen 
that there is in every age some peculiar and 
preponderating fact with which all others 
are comiected; this fact almost always gives 
birth to some pregnant idea or some ruling 
passion, which attracts to itself, and bears 
away in its course, all the feelings and 
opinions of the time: it is like a great 
stream, toward which each of the surround¬ 
ing rivulets seems to flow. 

Freedom has appeared in the world at 
different times and under various forms; 
it has not been exclusively bound to any 
social condition, and it is not confined to 
democracies. Freedom cannot, therefore, 
form the distinguishing characteristic of 
democratic ages. The peculiar and prepon¬ 
derating fact which marks those ages as its 
own is the equality of conditions; the rul¬ 
ing passion of men in those periods is the 
love of this equality. Ask not what singular 
charm the men of democratic ages find in 
being equal, or what special reasons they 
may have for clinging so tenaciously to 
equality rather than to the other advan¬ 
tages which society holds out to them: 
equality is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the age they live in; that, of itself, is 
enough to explain that they prefer it to all 
the rest. 

But independently of this reason there 
are several others, which will at all times 


habitually lead men to prefer equality to 
freedom. 

If a people could ever succeed in destroy¬ 
ing, or even in diminishing, the equality 
which prevails in its own body, this could 
only be accomplished by long and laborious 
efforts. Its social condition must be modi¬ 
fied, its laws abolished, its opinions super¬ 
seded, its habits changed, its manners cor¬ 
rupted. But political liberty is more easily 
lost; to neglect to hold it fast, is to allow 
it to escape. 

Men therefore not only cling to equality 
because it is dear to them; they also adhere 
to it because they think it will last for ever. 

That political freedom may compromise 
in its excesses the tranquillity, the property, 
the lives of individuals, is obvious to the 
narrowest and most unthinking minds. But, 
on the contrary, none but attentive and 
clear-sighted men perceive the perils with 
which equality threatens us, and they com¬ 
monly avoid pointing them out. They know 
that the calamities they apprehend are re¬ 
mote, and flatter themselves that they will 
only fall upon future generations, for which 
the present generation takes but little 
thought. The evils which freedom some¬ 
times brings with It are immediate; they are 
apparent to all, and all are more or less 
affected by them. The evils which extreme 
equality may produce are slowly disclosed; 
they creep gradually into the social frame; 
they are only seen at intervals, and at the 
moment at which they become most vio¬ 
lent, habit already causes them to be no 
longer felt. 

The advantages which freedom brings are 
only shown by length of time; and it is al¬ 
ways easy to mistake the cause in which 
they originate. The advantages of equality 
are instantaneous, and they may constantly 
be traced from their source. 

Political liberty bestows exalted pleas¬ 
ures, from time to time, upon a certain num¬ 
ber of citizens. Equality every day confers 
a number of small enjoyments on every 
man. The charms of equality are every in¬ 
stant felt, and are within the reach of all: 
the noblest hearts are not insensible to 
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them, and the most vulgar souls exult in 
them. The passion which equality engenders 
must therefore be at once strong and gen¬ 
eral. Men cannot enjoy political liberty un¬ 
purchased by some sacrifices, and they never 
obtain it without great exertions. But the 
pleasures of equality are self-proffered: 
each of the petty incidents of life seems to 
occasion them, and in order to taste them 
nothing is required but to live. 

Democratic nations are at all times fond 
of equality, but there are certain epochs at 
which the passion they entertain for it 
swells to the height of fury. This occurs 
at the moment when the old social system, 
long menaced, completes its own destruction 
after a last intestine struggle, and when the 
barriers of rank are at length thrown down. 
At such times men pounce upon equality 
as their booty, and they cling to it as to 
some precious treasure which they fear to 
lose. The passion for equality penetrates on 
every side into men’s hearts, expands there, 
and fills them entirely. Tell them not that 
by this blind surrender of themsleves to an 
exclusive passion, they risk their dearest 
interests: they are deaf. Show them not 
freedom escaping from their grasp, while 
they are looking another way: they ar,e 
blind—or rather, they can discern but one 
sole object to be desired in the universe. 

What I have said is applicable to all 
democratic nations: what I am about to 
say concerns the French alone. Among most 
modem nations, and especially among all 
those of the continent of Europe, the taste 
and the idea of freedom only began to 
exist and to extend itself at the time when 
social conditions were tending to equality, 
and as a consequence of that very equality. 
Absolute kings were the most efficient lev¬ 
ellers of ranks among their subjects. Among 
these nations equality preceded freedom: 
equality was therefore a fact of some stand¬ 
ing, when freedom was still a novelty: the 
one had already created customs, opinions, 
and laws belonging to it, when the other, 
alone and for the first time, came into ac¬ 
tual existence. Thus the latter was till only 
recently an affair of opinion and of taste, 


while the former had already crept into the 
habits of the people, possessed itself of their 
manners, and given a particular turn to the 
smallest actions in their lives. Can it be 
wondered that the men of our own .time 
prefer the one to the other? 

1 think that democratic communities have 
a natural taste for freedom: left to them¬ 
selves, they will seek it, cherish it, and 
view any privation of it with regret. But 
for equality, their passion is ardent, insati¬ 
able, incessant, invincible: they call for 
equality in freedom; if they cannot obtain 
that, they still call for equality in slavery. 
They will endure poverty, servitude, bar¬ 
barism—but they will not endure aristoc¬ 
racy. 

This is true at all times, and especially 
true in our own. All men and all powers 
seeking to cope with this irresistible passion, 
will be overthrown and destroyed by it. In 
our age, freedom cannot be established with¬ 
out it, and despotism itself cannot reign 
without its support. 


4. Aristocracy of Manufacturers 

I have shown that democracy is favour¬ 
able to the growth of manufactures, and 
that it increases without limit the numbers 
of the manufacturing classes: we shall now 
see by what side-road manufactures may 
possibly in their turn bring men back to 
aristocracy. 

It is acknowledged, that when a workman 
is engaged every day upon the same detail, 
the whole commodity is produced with 
greater ease, promptitude, and economy. It 
is likewise acknowledged, that the cost of 
the production of manufactured goods is 
diminished by the extent of the establish¬ 
ment in which they are made, and by the 
amoont of capital employed or of credit. 
These truths had long been imperfectly dis¬ 
cerned, but in our time they have been 
demonstrated. They have been already ap¬ 
plied to many very important kinds of man¬ 
ufactures, and the humblest will gradually 
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be governed by them. I know of nothing in 
politics which deserves to fix the attention 
of the legislator more closely than these 
two new axioms of the science of manufac¬ 
tures. 

When a workman is unceasingly and ex¬ 
clusively engaged in the fabrication of one 
thing, he ultimately does his work with 
singular dexterity; but at the same time 
he loses the general faculty of applying his 
mind to the direction of the work. He every 
day becomes more adroit and less indus¬ 
trious; so that it may be said of him, that 
in proportion as the workman improves, 
the man is degraded. What can be expected 
of a man who has spent twenty years of his 
life in making heads for pins? And to what 
can that mighty human intelligence, which 
has so often stirred the world, be applied 
in him, except it be to investigate the best 
method of making pins' heads? When a 
workman has spent a considerable portion 
of his existence in this manner, his thoughts 
are for ever set upon the object of his daily 
toil; his body has contracted certain fixed 
habits, which it can never shake off: in a 
word, he no longer belongs to himself, but 
t6 the calling which he has chosen. It is in 
vain that laws and manners have been at the 
pains to level all barriers round such a man, 
and to open to him on every side a thou¬ 
sand different paths to fortune; a theory 
of manufactures more powerful than man¬ 
ners and laws binds him to a craft, and 
frequently to a spot, which he cannot leave: 
it assigns to him a certain place in society, 
beyond which he cannot go: in the midst 
of universal movement, it has rendered him 
stationary. 

In proportion as the principle of the di¬ 
vision of labour is more extensively applied, 
the workman becomes more weak, more 
narrow-minded and more dependent. The 
art advances, the artisan recedes. On the 
other hand, in proportion as it becomes 
more manifest that the productions of man¬ 
ufactures are by so much the cheaper and 
better as the manufacture is larger and the 
amount of capital employed more consid¬ 
erable, wealthy and educated men come for¬ 


ward to embark in manufactures which 
were heretofore abandoned to poor or ig¬ 
norant handicraftsmen. The magnitude of 
the efforts required, and the importance of 
the results to be obtained, attract them. 
Thus at the very time at which the science 
of manufactures lowers the class of work¬ 
men, it raises the class of masters. 

Whereas the workman concentrates his 
faculties more and more upon the study of 
a single detail, the master surveys a more 
extensive whole, and the mind of the latter 
is enlarged in proportion as that of the 
former is narrowed. In a short time the one 
will require nothing but physical strength 
without intelligence; the other stands in 
need of science, and almost of genius, to 
ensure success. This man resembles more 
and more the administrator of a vast em¬ 
pire—that man, a brute. 

The master and the workman have then 
here no similarity, and their differences in¬ 
crease every day. They are only connected 
as the two rings at the extremities of a long 
chain. Each of them fills the station which 
is made for him, and out of which he does 
not get: the one is continually, closely, and 
necessarily dependant upon the other, and 
seems as much bom to obey as that other 
is to command. What is this but aristoc¬ 
racy? 

As the conditions of men constituting the 
nation become more and more equal, the 
demand for manufactured commodities be¬ 
comes more general and more extensive; 
and the cheapness which places these ob¬ 
jects within the reach of slender fortunes 
becomes a great element of success. Hence 
there are every day more men of great 
opulence and education who devote their 
wealth and knowledge to manufactures; 
and who seek, by opening large establish¬ 
ments, and by a strict division of labour, 
to meet the fresh demands which are made 
on all sides. Thus, in proportion as the mass 
of the nation turns to democracy, that par¬ 
ticular class which is engaged in manufac¬ 
tures becomes more aristocratic. Men grow 
more alike in the one—more different in 
the other; and inequality increases in the 
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less numerous class, In the same ratio in 
which it decreases in the community. 

Hence it would appear, on searching to 
the bottom, that aristocracy should natu¬ 
rally spring out of the bosom of democracy. 

But this kind of aristocracy by no means 
resembles those kinds which preceded it. It 
will be observed at once, that, as it applies 
exclusively to manufactures and to some 
manufacturing callings, it is a monstrous 
exception in the general aspect of society. 
The small aristocratic societies which arc 
formed by some manufacturers in the midst 
of the immense democracy of our age, con¬ 
tain, like the great aristocratic societies of 
former ages, some men who are very opulent, 
and a multitude who are wretchedly poor. 
The poor have few means of escaping from 
their condition and becoming rich; but the 
rich are constantly becoming poor, or they 
give up business when they have realized a 
fortune. Thus the elements of which the 
class of the poor is composed, are fixed; but 
the elements of which the class of the rich 
is composed are not so. To say the truth, 
though there are rich men, the class of rich 
men does not exist; for these rich individu¬ 
als have no feelings or purposes in common, 
no mutual traditions or mutual hopes: there 
are therefore members, but no body. 

Not only are the rich not compactly 
united among themselves, but there is no 
real bond between them and the poor. Their 
relative position is not a permanent one; 
they are constantly drawn together or sepa¬ 
rated by their interests. The workman is 
generally dependant on the master, but not 
on any particular master; these two men 
meet in the factory, but know not each 
other elsewhere; and while they come into 
contact on one point, they stand very wide 
apart on all others. The manufacturer asks 
nothing of the workman but his labour; the 
workman expects nothing from him but his 
wages. The one contracts no obligation to 
protect, nor the other to defend; and they 
are not permanently connected either by 
habit of by duty. 

The aristocracy created by business rarely 
settles in the midst of the manufacturings 


population which it directs: the object is 
not to govern that population, but to use 
it. An aristocracy thus constituted can have 
no great hold upon those whom it employs; 
and even if it succeed in retaining them at 
one moment, they escape the next: it knows 
not how to will, and it cannot act. 

The territorial aristocracy of former ages 
was either bound by law, or thought itself 
bound by usage, to come to the relief of its 
serving-men, and to succour their dis¬ 
tresses. But the manufacturing aristocracy 
of our age first impoverishes and debases 
the men who serve it, and then abandons 
them to be supported by the charity of the 
public. This is a natural consequence cf 
what has been said before. Between the 
workman and the master there are frequent 
relations, but no real partnership. 

I am of opinion, upon the whole, that the 
manufacturing aristocracy which is grow¬ 
ing up under our eyes, is one of the harsh¬ 
est which ever existed in the world; but at 
the same time it is one of the most con¬ 
fined and least dangerous. Nevertheless the 
friends of democracy should keep their 
eyes anxiously fixed in this direction; for 
if ever a permanent inequality of conditions 
and aristocracy again penetrate into the 
world, it may be predicted that this is the 
channel by which they will enter. 


5 . Equality and Free Institutions 

The principle of equality, which makes 
men independent of each other, gives them 
a habit and a taste for following, in their 
private actions, no other guid^ but their 
own will. This complete independence, 
which they constantly enjoy toward their 
equals and in the intercourse of private life, 
tends to make them look upon ail authority 
with a jealous eye, and speedily suggests to 
them the notion and the love of political 
freedom. Men living at such times have a 
natural bias to free institutions. Take any 
one 6f them at a venture, and search if you 
can his most deep-seated instincts; you will 
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find that of all governments he will soonest 
conceive and most highly value that gov¬ 
ernment, whose head he has himself elected, 
and whose administration he may control. 

Of all the political effects produced by 
the equality of conditions, this love of in¬ 
dependence is the first to strike the ob¬ 
serving, and to alarm the timid; nor can 
it be said that their alarm is wholly mis¬ 
placed, for anarchy has a more formidable 
aspicct in democratic countries than else¬ 
where. As the citizens have no direct in¬ 
fluence on each other, as soon as the su¬ 
preme power of the nations fails, which 
kept them all in their several stations, it 
would seem that disorder must instantly 
reach its utmost pitch, and that, every man 
drawing aside in a different direction, the 
fabric of society must at once crumble away. 
I am however persuaded that anarchy is 
not the principal evil which democratic ages 
have to fear, but the least. For the princi¬ 
ple of equality begets two tendencies; the 
one leads men straight to independence, and 
may suddenly drive them into anarchy; the 
other conducts them by a longer, more 
secret, but more certain road, to servitude. 
Nations readily discern the former tend¬ 
ency, and are prepared to resist it; they 
are led away by the latter, without per¬ 
ceiving its drift; hence it is peculiarly im¬ 
portant to point it out. 

For myself, I am so far from urging as a 
reproach to the principle of equality that 
it renders men untractable, that this very 
circumstance principally calls forth my ap¬ 
probation. I admire to see how it deposits 
in the mind and heart of man the dim con¬ 
ception and instinctive love of political in¬ 
dependence, thus preparing the remedy for 
the evil which it engenders: it is on this 
very account that I am attached to it. 

6. Centralization of Political Power 

As in ages of equality no man is com¬ 
pelled to lend his assistance to his fellow- 
men, and none has any right to expect 
much support from them, every one is at 


once independent and powerless. These two 
conditions, which must never be either sep¬ 
arately considered or confounded together, 
inspire the citizen of a democratic coun¬ 
try with very contrary propensities. His 
independence fills him with self-reliance 
and pride among his equals; his debility 
makes him feel from time to time the want 
of some outward assistance, which he can¬ 
not expect from any of them, because they 
are all impotent and unsympathizing. In 
this predicament he naturally turns his 
eyes to that imposing power which alone 
rises above the level of universal depres¬ 
sion. Of that power his wants and especially 
his desires continually remind him, until 
he ultimately views it as the sole and neces¬ 
sary support of his own weakness.' 

i In democratic communities nothing but the 
central power has any stability in its position or 
any permanence in its undertakings. All the mem¬ 
bers of society are in ceaseless stir and transforma¬ 
tion. Now it is in the nature of all governments to 
seek constantly to enlarge their sphere of action: 
hence it is almost impossible that such a govern¬ 
ment should not ultimately succeed, because it acts 
with a fixed principle and a constant will, upon 
men, whose position, whose notions, and whose 
desires are in continual vacillation. 

It frequently happens that the members of the 
community promote the influence of the central 
power without intending It. Democratic ages are 
periods of experiment, innovation, and adventure. 
At such times there are always a multitude of men 
engaged in difficult or novel undertakings, which 
they follow alone, without caring for their fellow- 
men. Such persons may be ready to admit, as a 
general principle, that the public authority ought 
not to interfere in private concerns; but, by an 
exception to that rule, each of them craves for its 
assistance in the particular concern on which he is 
engaged, and seeks to draw upon the influence of 
the government for his own benefit, though he 
would restrict It on all other occasions. If a large 
number of men apply this particular exception to 
a great variety of different purposes, the sphere of 
the central power extends insensibly in all direc¬ 
tions, although each of them wishes it to be circum¬ 
scribed. 

Thus a democratic government increases its 
power simply by the fact of its permanence. Time 
is on its side; every incident befriends It; the 
passions of individuals unconsciously promote it; 
and it may be asserted, that the older a demo¬ 
cratic community is, the more centralised will its 
government become. 
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This may more completely explain what 
frequently takes place in democratic coun¬ 
tries, where the very men who are so impa¬ 
tient of superiors patiently submit to a 
master, exhibiting at once their pride and 
their servility. 

The hatred which men bear to privilege 
increases in proportion as privileges become 
more scarce and less considerable, so that 
democratic passions would seem to burn 
most fiercely at the very time when they 
have least fuel. I have already given the 
reason of this phenomenon. When all con¬ 
ditions are unequal, no inequality is so 
great as to offend the eye; whereas the 
slightest dissimilarity is odious in the midst 
of general uniformity: the more complete 
is this uniformity, the more insupportable 
does the sight of such a difference become. 
Hence it is natural that the love of equality 
should constantly increase together with 
equality itself, and that it should grow by 
what it feeds upon. 

This never-dying, ever-kindling hatred, 
which sets a democratic people against the 
smallest privileges, is peculiarly favourable 
to the gradual concentration of all politi¬ 
cal rights in the hands of the representative 
of the state alone. The sovereign, being 
necessarily and incontestably above all the 
citizens, excites not their envy, and each of 
them thinks that he strips his equals of the 
prerogative which he concedes to the crown. 

The man of a democratic age is extremely 
reluctant to obey his neighbour who is his 
equal; he refuses to acknowledge in such a 
person ability superior to his own; he mis¬ 
trusts his justice, and is jealous of his 
power; he fears and he contemns him; and 
he loves continually to remind him of the 
common dependance in which both of them 
stand to the same master. 

Every central power which follows its 
natural tendencies courts and encourages 
the principle of equality; for equality singu¬ 
larly facilitates, extends, and secures the in¬ 
fluence of a central power. 

In like manner it may be said that every 
central government worship)S uniformity: 
uniformity relieves it from inquiry into an 


infinite number of small details which must 
be attended to if rules were to be adapted 
to men, instead of indiscriminately sub¬ 
jecting men to rules: thus the government 
likes what the citizens like, and naturally 
hates what they hate. These common senti¬ 
ments, which, in democratic nations, con¬ 
stantly unite the sovereign and every mem¬ 
ber of the community in one and the same 
conviction, establish a secret and lasting 
sympathy between them. The faults of the 
government are pardoned for the sake of its 
tastes; public confidence is only reluctantly 
withdrawn in the midst even of its excesses 
and its errors, and it is restored at the first 
call. Democratic nations often hate those 
in whose hands the central power is vested; 
but they always love that power itself. 

Thus, by two separate paths, I have 
reached the same conclusion. I have shown 
that the principle of equality suggests to 
men the notion of a sole, uniform, and 
strong government: I have now shown that 
the principle of equality imparts to them 
a taste for it. To governments of this kind 
the nations of our age are therefore tending. 
They are drawn thither by the natural in¬ 
clination of mind and heart; and in order 
to reach that result, it is enough that they 
do not check themselves in their course. 

I am of opinion, that, in the democratic 
ages which are opening upon us, individual 
independence and local liberties will ever 
be the produce of artificial contrivance; 
that centralization will be the natural form 
of government.* 

* A democratic people is not only led by its own 
tastes to centralize its government, but the passions 
of all the men by whom it is governed constantly 
urge it in the same direction. It may easily be fore¬ 
seen that almost all the able and ambitious mem¬ 
bers of a democratic community will labour with¬ 
out ceasing to extend the powers of government, 
because they all hope at some time or other to 
wield those powers. It is a waste of time to attempt 
to prove to them that extreme centralization may 
be injurious to the State, since they are centraliz¬ 
ing for their own benefit. Among the public men 
of democracies there are hardly any but men of 
great disinterestedness or extreme mediocrity who 
seek to oppose the centralization of govemmdit: 
the former are scarce, the latter powerless. 
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7, Detnocrdcy and Despotism 

I bad remarked during my stay in the 
United States, that a democratic state of 
society, similar to that of the Americans, 
might offer singular facilities for the es- 
tablishment of despotism; and I perceived, 
upon my return to Europe, how much use 
had already been made by most of our rul¬ 
ers, of the notions, the sentiments, and the 
wants engendered by this same social con¬ 
dition, for the purpose of extending the cir¬ 
cle of their power. This led me to think that 
the nations of Christendom would perhaps 
eventually undergo some sort of oppression 
like that which hung over several of the na¬ 
tions of the ancient world. 

A more accurate examination of the sub¬ 
ject, and five years of further meditations, 
hav^e not diminished my apprehensions, but 
they have changed the object of them. 

No sovereign ever lived in former ages 
so absolute or so powerful as to undertake 
to administer by his own agency, and with¬ 
out the assistance of intermediate powers, 
all the parts of a great empire: none ever 
attempted to subject all his subjects indis¬ 
criminately to strict uniformity of regula¬ 
tion, and personally to tutor and direct 
every member of the community. The no¬ 
tion of such an undertaking never occurred 
to the human mind; and if any man had 
conceived it, the want of information, the 
imperfection of the administrative system, 
and above all, the natural obstacles caused 
by the inequality of conditions, would sp)eed- 
ily have checked the execution of so vast a 
design. 

When the Roman emperors were at the 
height of their power, the different nations 
of the empire still preserved manners and 
customs of great diversity; although they 
were subject to the same monarch, most 
of the provinces were separately adminis¬ 
tered; they abounded in powerful and active 
municipalities; and although the whole gov¬ 
ernment of the empire was centered in the 
hands of the emperor alone, and he always 
remained, upon occasions, the supreme ar¬ 
biter in all matters, yet the details of social 


life and private occupations lay for the most 
part beyond his control. The emperors pos¬ 
sessed, it is true, an immense and unchecked 
power, which allowed them to gratify all 
their whimsical tastes, and to employ for 
that purpose the whole strength of the 
State. They frequently abused that power 
arbitrarily to deprive their subjects of prop¬ 
erty or of life; their tyranny was extremely 
onerous to the few, but it did not reach the 
greater number; it was fixed to some few 
main objects, and neglected the rest; it was 
violent, but its range was limited. 

But it would seem that if despotism were 
to be established among the democratic na¬ 
tions of our days, it might assume a dif¬ 
ferent character; it would be more exten¬ 
sive and more mild; it would degrade men 
without tormenting them. I do not ques¬ 
tion, that in an age of instruction and equal¬ 
ity like our own, sovereigns might more 
easily succeed in collecting all political 
power into their own hands, and might in¬ 
terfere more habitually and decidedly within 
the circle of private interests, than any sov¬ 
ereign of antiquity could ever do. But this 
same principle of equality which facilitates 
despotism, tempers its rigour. We have 
seen how the manners of society become 
more humane and gentle in proportion as 
men become more equal and alike. When 
no member of the community has much 
power or much wealth, tyranny is, as it 
were, without opportunities and a field of 
action. As all fortunes are scanty, the pas¬ 
sions of men are naturally circumscribed 
—their imagination limited, their pleasures 
simple. This universal moderation moder¬ 
ates the sovereign himself, and checks 
within certain limits the inordinate stretch 
of his desires. 

Independently of these reasons drawn 
from the nature of the state of society it¬ 
self, I might add many others arising from 
causes beyond my subject; but I shall keep 
within the limits I have laid down to my¬ 
self. 

Democratic governments may become vi¬ 
olent and even cruel at certain periods of 
extreme effervescence or of great danger; 
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but these crises will be rare and brief. When 
I consider the petty passions of our con¬ 
temporaries, the mildness of their man¬ 
ners, the extent of their education, the pu¬ 
rity of their religion, the gentleness of their 
morality, their regular and industrious hab¬ 
its, and the restraint which they almost all 
observe in their vices no less than in their 
virtues, I have no fear that they will meet 
with tyrants in their rulers, but rather guard¬ 
ians.^ 

I think then that the species of oppres¬ 
sion by which democratic nations are men¬ 
aced is unlike anything which ever before 
existed in the world: our contemporaries 
will find no prototype of it in their memo¬ 
ries. I am trying myself to choose an ex¬ 
pression which will accurately convey the 
whole of the idea I have formed of it, but 
in vain; the old words despotism and tyr¬ 
anny are inappropriate: the thing itself is 
new; and since I cannot name it, I must 
attempt to define it, 

I seek to trace the novel features under 
which despotism may appear in the world. 
The first thing that strikes the observation 
is an innumerable multitude of men all equal 
and alike, incessantly endeavouring to pro¬ 
cure the petty and paltry pleasures with 
which they glut their lives. Each of them, 
living apart, is as a stranger to the fate of 
all the rest—^his children and his private 
friends constitute to him the whole of man¬ 
kind; as for the rest of his fellow-citizens, 
he is close to them, but he sees them not;— 

II have often asked myself what would happen 
if, amid the relaxation of democratic manners, 
and as a consequence of the restless spirit of the 
army, a military government were ever to be 
founded among any of the nations of the present 
age. I think that even such a government would 
not differ very much from the outline I have drawn, 
and that it would retain none of the fierce char¬ 
acteristics of a military oligarchy. I am persuaded 
that, in such a case, a sort of fusion would take 
place between the habits of official men, and those 
of the military service. The administration would 
assume something of a military character, and the 
army some of the usages of the civil administra¬ 
tion. The result would be a regular, clear, exact, 
and absolute lystem of government: the people 
would become the reflection of the army, and the 
COBBBitinIty be drilled like a garrison. 


he touches them, but he feels them not; he 
exists but in himself and for himself alone; 
and if his kindred still remain to him, he 
may be said at any rate to have lost his 
country. 

Above this race of men stands an im¬ 
mense and tutelary power, which takes upon 
itself alone to secure their gratifications, 
and to watch over their fate. That power is 
absolute, minute, regular, provident, and 
mild. It would be like the authority of a 
parent, if, like that authority, its object 
was to prepare men for manhood; but it 
seeks on the contrary to keep them in per¬ 
petual childhood: it is well content that 
the people should rejoice, provided they 
think of nothing but rejoicing. For their 
happiness such a government willingly la¬ 
bours, but it chooses to be the sole agent 
and the only arbiter of that happiness: it 
provides for their security, foresees and 
supplies their necessities, facilitates their 
pleasures, manages their principal concerns, 
directs their industry, regulates the descent 
of property, and subdivides their inherit¬ 
ances—^what remains, but to spare them 
all the care of thinking and all the trouble 
of living? 

Thus it every day renders the exercise of 
the free agency of man less useful and less 
frequent; it circumscribes the will within a 
narrower range, and gradually robs a man 
of all the uses of himself. The principle of 
equality has prepared men for these things: 
it has predisposed men to endure them, and 
oftentimes to look on them as benefits. 

After having thus successively taken each 
member of the community in its powerful 
grasp, and fashioned them at will, the su¬ 
preme power then extends its arm over the 
whole community. It covers the surface of 
society with a net-work of small compli¬ 
cated rules, minute and uniform, through 
which the most original minds and the most 
energetic characters cannot penetrate, to 
rise above the crowd. The will of man is not 
shattered, but softened, bent, and guided: 
men are seldom forced by it to act, but they 
are constantly restrained from acting: such 
a power does not destroy, but it prevents 
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existence; it does not tyrannizse, but it com¬ 
presses, enervates, extinguishes, and stupi- 
fies a people, till each nation is reduced to 
be nothing better than a dock of timid and 
industrious animals, of which the govern¬ 
ment is the shepherd. 

I hhve always thought that servitude of 
the regular, quiet, and gentle kind which I 
have just described, might be combined 
more easily than is commonly believed 
with some of the outward forms of free¬ 
dom; and that it might even establish it¬ 
self under the wing of the sovereignty of 
the people. 

Our contemporaries are constantly ex¬ 
cited by two condicting passions; they want 
to be led, and they wish to remain free: as 
they cannot destroy either one or the other 
of these contrary propensities, they strive 
to satisfy them both at once. They devise 
a sole, tutelary, and all-powerful form of 
government, but elected by the people. 
They combine the principle of centraliza¬ 
tion and that of popular sovereignty; thi% 
gives them a respite: they console them¬ 
selves for being in tutelage by the redection 
that they have chosen their own guardians. 
Every man allows himseff to be put in lead¬ 
ing-strings, because he sees that it is not 
a person or a class of persons, but the peo¬ 
ple at large that holds the end of his chain. 

By this system the people shake off their 
state of dependance just long enough to 
select their master, and then relapse into it 
again. A great many persons at the present 
day are quite contented with this sort of 
compromise between administrative despo¬ 
tism and the sovereignty of the people; and 
they think they have done enough for the 
protection of individual freedom when they 
have surrendered it to the power of the 
nation at large. This does not satisfy me: 
the nature of him I am to obey signides less 
to me than the fact of extorted obedience. 

I do not however deny that a constitu¬ 
tion of this kind appears to me to be in¬ 
finitely preferable to one, which, after hav¬ 
ing concentrated all the powers of govern¬ 
ment, should vest them in the hands of an 
irresponsible person or body of persons. Of 


all the forms which democratic despotism 
could assume, the latter would assuredly be 
the worst. 

When the sovereign is elective, or nar¬ 
rowly watched by a legislature which is 
really elective and independent, the op¬ 
pression which he exercises over individ¬ 
uals is sometimes greater, but it is always 
less degrading; because every man, when 
he is oppressed and disarmed, may still 
imagine, that while he yields obedience it is 
to himself he yields it, and that it is to one 
of his own inclinations that all the rest give 
way. In like manner I can understand that 
when the sovereign represents the nation, 
and is dependant upon the people, the rights 
and the power of which every citizen is de¬ 
prived, not only serve the head of the 
state, but the state itself; and that private 
persons derive some return from the sacri¬ 
fice of their independence which they have 
made to the public. To create a representa¬ 
tion of the people in a very centralized 
country is, therefore, to diminish the evil 
which extreme centralization may produce, 
but not to get rid of it. 

I admit that by this means room is left 
for the intervention of individuals in the 
more important affairs; but it is not the 
less suppressed in the smaller and more 
private ones. It must not be forgotten that 
it is especially dangerous to enslave men 
in the minor details of life. For my own 
part, 1 should be inclined to think freedom 
less necessary in great things than in little 
ones, if it were possible to be secure of the 
one without possessing the other. 

Subjection in minor affairs breaks out 
every day, and is felt by the whole com¬ 
munity indiscriminately. It does not drive 
men to resistance, but it crosses them at 
every turn, till they are led to surrender the 
exercise of their will. Thus their spirit is 
gradually broken and their character ener¬ 
vated; whereas that obedience, which is 
exacted on a few important but rare occa¬ 
sions, only exhibits servitude at certain in¬ 
tervals, and throws the burden of it upon 
a small number of men. It is vain to sum¬ 
mon a people, which has been rendered so 
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dependent on the central power, to choose 
from time to time the representatives of 
that power; this rare and brief exercise of 
their free choice, however important it may 
be, will not prevent them from gradually 
losing the faculties of thinking, feeling, and 
acting for themselves, and thus gradually 
falling below the level of humanity * 

I add that they will soon become iiica- 
pablc of exercising the great and only priv* 
ilege which remains to them. The demo¬ 
cratic nations which have introduced 
freedom into their political constitution, at 
the very time when they were augmenting 
the despotism of their administrative con¬ 
stitution, have been led into strange para¬ 
doxes. To manage those minor affairs in 
which good sense is all that is wanted-— 
the people are held to be unequal to the 
task; but when the government of the coun¬ 
try is at stake, the people arc invested with 
immense powers; they are alternately made 
the playthings of their ruler, and his mas¬ 
ters—more than kings, and less than men. 
After having exhausted all the different 
modes of election, without finding one to 
suit their purpose, they are still amazed, 
and still bent on seeking further; as if the 
evil they remark did not originate in the 
constitution of the country far more than 
in that of the electoral body. 

It is, indeed, difficult to conceive how 

sit cannot be absolutely or generally afTirmed 
that the greatest danger of the present age is 
license or tyranny, anarchy or despotism. Both arc 
equally to be feared; and the one may as easily 
proceed as the other from the self-same cause, 
namely, that general apathy, which is the conse¬ 
quence of what I have termed Individualism; it is 
because this apathy exists, that the executive 
government, having mustered a few troops, is able 
to commit acts of oppression one day, ai;id the next 
day a party, which has mustered some thirty men 
in its ranks, can also commit acts of oppression. 
Neither one nor the other can foUhd anything to 
last; and the causes which enable them to succeed 
easily, prevent them from succeeding long; they 
rise because nothing opposes them, and they sink 
because nothing supports them. The proper object 
therefore of our most strenuous resistance, is far 
less either anarchy or despotism, than that apathy 
which may almost indifferently beget either the 
one or the other. 


men who have entirely given up the habit 
of self-government should succeed in mak¬ 
ing a proper choice of those by whom they 
are to be governed; and no one will ever 
believe that a liberal, wise, and energetic 
government can spring from the suffrages of 
a subservient people. 

A constitution, which should be republi¬ 
can in its head and ultra-monarchical in all 
its other parts, has ever eppeared to me to 
be a shortlived monster. The vices of rulers 
and the ineptitude of the people would 
speedily bring about its ruin; and the na¬ 
tion, weary of its representatives and of 
itself, would create freer institutions, or 
soon return to stretch itself at the feet of 
a single master. 


8. The Coming Era of World 
Democracy 

Before I close for ever the theme thfat 
has detained me so long, 1 would fain take 
a parting survey of all the various charac¬ 
teristics of modern society, and appreciate 
at last the general influence to be exercised 
by the principle of equality upon the fate 
of mankind; but 1 am stopped by the diffi¬ 
culty of the task, and in presence of so 
great an object my sight is troubled, and 
my reason fails. 

The society of the modern world which I 
have sought to delineate, and which I sect 
to judge, has but just come into existence. 
Time has not yet shaped it into perfect 
form: the great revolution by which it has 
been created is not yet over; and amid the 
occurrences of our time, it is almost impos¬ 
sible to discern what will pass away with 
the revolution itself, and what will survive 
its close. The world which is rising into 
existence is still half encumbered by the 
remains of the world which is waning into 
decay; and amid the vast perplexity of 
human affairs, none can say how much of 
ancient institutions and former manners 
will remain, or how much will completely, 
disappear. 
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Although the revolution which is taking 
place in the social condition, the laws, the 
opinions and the feelings of men, is still 
very far from being terminated, yet its 
results already admit of no comparison 
with anything that the world has ever be¬ 
fore witnessed. I go back from age to age 
up to the remotest antiquity: but I find no 
parallel to what is occurring before my 
eyes: as the past has ceased to throw its 
light upon the future, the mind of man 
wanders in obscurity. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of a prospect 
so wide, so novel, and so confused, some of 
the more prominent characteristics may al¬ 
ready be discerned and pointed out. The 
good things and the evils of life are more 
equally distributed in the world: great 
wealth tends to disappear, the number of 
small fortunes to increase; desires and grat- 
ihcations are multipled, but extraordinary 
prosperity and irremediable penury arc 
alike unknown. The sentiment of ambition 
is universal, but the scope of ambition is 
seldom vast. Each Individual stands apart 
in solitary weakness; but society at large is 
active, provident, arid powerful; the per¬ 
formances of private persons are insignifi¬ 
cant, those of the State immense. 

There is little energy of character; but 
manners are mild, and laws humane. If 
there be few instances of exalted heroism 
or of virtues of the highest, brightest, and 
purest temper, men’s habits are regular, vi¬ 
olence is rare, and cruelty almost unknown. 
Human existence becomes longer, and prop¬ 
erty more secure: life is not adorned with 
brilliant trophies, but it is extremely easy 
and tranquil. Few pleasures are either very 
refined or very coarse; and highly polished 
manners are as uncommon as great brutality 
of tastes. Neither men of great learning, nor 
extremely ignorant communities, are to be 
met with; genius becomes more rare, in¬ 
formation more diffused. The human mind 
is impelled by the small efforts of all man¬ 
kind combined together, not by the strenu¬ 
ous activity of certain men. There is less 
perfection, but more abundance, in all the 
productions of the arts. The ties of race, of 


rank, and of country are relaxed; the great 
bond of humanity is strengthened. 

If I endeavour to find out the most gen¬ 
eral and the most prominent of all these 
different characteristics, I shall have oc¬ 
casion to perceive, that what is taking place 
in men’s fortunes manifests itself under a 
thousand other forms. Almost all extremes 
are softened or blunted: all that was tnost 
prominent is superseded by some mean 
term, at once less lofty and less low, less 
brilliant and less obscure, than what before 
existed in the world. 

When I survey this countless multitude 
of beings, shaped in each other’s likeness, 
amidst whom nothing rises and nothing falls, 
the sight of such universal uniformity sad¬ 
dens and chills me, and I am tempted to 
regret that state of society which has ceased 
to be. When the world was full of men of 
great importance and extreme insignificance, 
of great wealth and extreme poverty, of 
great learning and extreme ignorance, I 
turned aside from the latter to fix my ob¬ 
servation on the former alone, who gratified 
my sympathies. But I admit that this grati¬ 
fication arose from’my own weakness; it is 
because 1 am unable to see at once all that 
is around me, that I am allowed thus to 
select and separate the objects of my pre¬ 
dilection from among so many others. Such 
is not the case with that Almighty and 
Eternal Being, whose gaze necessarily in¬ 
cludes the whole of created things, and who 
surveys distinctly, though at once, mankind 
and man. 

We may naturally believe that it is not 
the singular prosperity of the few, but the 
greater well-being of all, which is most 
pleasing in the sight of the Creator and 
Preserver of men. What appears to me to be 
man’s decline, is to His eye advancement; 
what afflicts me is acceptable to Him. A 
state of equality is perhaps less elevated, 
but is more just; and its justice constitutes 
its greatness ^nd its beauty. I would strive 
then to raise myself to this point of the 
Divine contemplation, and thence to view 
and to judge the concerns of men. 

No man, upon the earth, can as yet af- 
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firm absolutely and generally, that the new 
state of the world is better than its former 
one; but it is already easy to perceive that 
this state is different. Some vices and some 
virtues were so inherent in the constitu¬ 
tion of an aristocratic nation, and are so 
opposite to the character of a modem X)eo- 
pie, that they can never be infused into it; 
some good tendencies and some bad pro¬ 
pensities which were unknown to the for¬ 
mer, are natural to the latter; some ideas 
suggest themselves spontaneously to the 
imagination of the one, which arc utterly 
repugnant to the mind of the other. They 
are like two distinct orders of human beings, 
each of which has its own merits and de¬ 
fects, its own advantages and its own evils. 
Care must therefore be taken not to judge 
the state of society, which is now coming 
into existence, by notions derived from a 
state of society which no longer exists; for 
as these states of society arc exceedingly 
different in their structure, they cannot 
be submitted to a just or fair compari¬ 
son. 

It would be scarcely more reasonable to 
require of our own contemporaries the pe¬ 
culiar virtues which originated in the social 
condition of their forefathers, since that 
social condition is itself fallen, and has 
drawn into one promiscuous ruin the good 
and evil which belonged to it. 

But as yet these things are imperfectly 
understood. I find that a great number of 
my contemporaries undertake to make a 
certain selection from among the institu¬ 
tions, the opinions, and the ideas whith 
originated in the aristocratic constitution 
of society as it was: a portion of these ele¬ 
ments they would willingl}^ relinquish, but 
they would keep the remainder and trans¬ 
plant them into their new world. I appre¬ 
hend that such men are wasting their time 


and their strength in virtuous but unprofit¬ 
able efforts. ^ 

The object is not to retain the peculiar 
advantages which the inequality of condi¬ 
tions bestows upon mankind, but to secure 
the new benefits which equality may sup¬ 
ply. We have not to seek to make ourselves 
like our progenitors, but to strive to work 
out that species of greatness and happiness 
which is our own. 

Fof myself, who now look back from this 
extreme limit of my task, and discover from 
afar, but at once, the various objects which 
have attracted my more attentive investiga¬ 
tion upon my way, I am full of apprehen¬ 
sions and of hopes. I perceive mighty dan¬ 
gers which it is possible to ward off—^mighty 
evils which may be avoided or alleviated; 
and I cling with a firmer hold to tlie belief, 
that for democratic nations to be virtuous 
and prosperous they require but to will it. 

I am aware that many of my contempo¬ 
raries maintain that nations are never their 
own masters here below, and that they 
necessarily obey some insurmountable and 
unintelligent power, arising from anterior 
events, from their race, or from the soil and 
climate of their country. Such principles 
are false and cowardly; such principles can 
never produce aught but feeble men and 
pusillanimous nations. Providence has not 
created mankind entirely independent or 
entirely free. It is true that around every 
man a fatal circle is traced, beyond which 
he cannot pass; but within the wide verge 
of that circle he is powerful and free: as 
it is with man, so with communities. The 
nations of our time cannot prevent the con¬ 
ditions of men from becoming equal; but 
it depends upon themselves whether the 
principle of equality is to lead them to 
servitude or freedom, to knowledge or bar¬ 
barism, to prosperity or to wretchedness. 
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II. MILL 

On Liberty * 


1, Liberty and Authority 

The subject of this Essay is not the so- 
called Liberty of the Will, so unfortuiuitely 
opposed to the misnamed doctrine of Philo¬ 
sophical Necessity; but Civil, or'Social 
Liberty: the nature and limits of the power 
which can be legitimately exercised by so¬ 
ciety over the individual. A question seldom 
stated, and hardly ever discussed, in gen¬ 
eral terms, but which profoundly influences 
the practical controversies of the age by its 
latent presence, and is likely soon to make 
itself recognized as the vital question of 
the future. It is so far from being new, that, 
in a certain sense, it has divided mankind, 
almost from the remotest ages; but in the 
stage of progress into, which the more civ¬ 
ilized portions of the species have now en¬ 
tered, it presents itself under new condi¬ 
tions, and requires a different and more 
fundamental treatment. 

The struggle between Liberty and Au¬ 
thority is the most conspicuous feature in 
the portions of history with which we are 
earliest familia#, particularly in that of 
Greece, Rome, and England. But in old 
times this contest was between subjects, or 
some classes of subjects, and the Govern¬ 
ment. By liberty, was meant protection 
Against the tyranny of the political rulers. 
The rulers were conceived (except in some 
of the popular governments of Greece) as 
in a necessarily antagonistic position to 
the people whom they ruled. They consisted 

John Stuart Mill, On Liberty (ISS9), 


of a governing One, or a governing tribe or 
caste, who derived their authority from in¬ 
heritance or conquest, who, at all events, 
did not hold it at the pleasure of the gov¬ 
erned, and whose suprepiacy men did not 
venture, perhaps did not desire, to contest, 
whatever precautions might be taken against 
its oppressive exercise. Their power was re¬ 
garded as necessary, but also highly dan¬ 
gerous; as a weapon which they would at¬ 
tempt to use against their subjects, no less 
than against external enemies. To prevent 
the weaker members of the community from 
being preyed upon by innumerable vultures, 
it was needful that there should be an ani¬ 
mal of prey stronger than the rest, com¬ 
missioned to keep them down. But as the 
king of the vultures would be no less bent 
upon preying on the flock than any of the 
minor harpies, it was indispensable to be in 
a perpetual attitude of defense against his 
beak and claws. The aim, therefore, of pa¬ 
triots was to set limits to the power which 
the ruler shdiild be suffered to exercise over 
the community; and this limitation was 
what they meant by liberty. It was at¬ 
tempted in two ways. First, by obtaining a 
recognition of certain immunities, called 
political liberties or rights, (which it was to 
be regarded as a breach of duty in the ruler 
to infringe, and which, if he did infringe, 
specific resistance, or general rebellion, was 
held to be justifiable). A second, and gen¬ 
erally a later expedient, was the establish¬ 
ment of constitutional checks, (by which 
the consent of the community, or of a body 
of some sort, supposed to represent its in* 
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terests, was made a necessary condition to 
some of the more important acts of the gov¬ 
erning power). To the first of these modes 
of limitation, the ruling power, in most 
European countries, was compelled, more 
or less, to submit. It was not so with the 
second; and, to attain this, or when already 
in some degree possessed, to attain it more 
completely, became everywhere the prin¬ 
cipal object of the lovers of liberty. And 
so long as mankind were content to combat 
one enemy by another, and to be ruled by 
a master, on condition of being guaranteed 
more or less efficaciously against his tyr¬ 
anny, they did not carry their aspirations 
beyond this point. 

A time, however, came, in the progress 
of human affairs, when men ceased to think 
it a necessity of nature that their governors 
should be an independent power, opposed in 
interest to themselves. It appeared to them 
much better that the various magistrates 
of the State should be their tenants or dele¬ 
gates, revocable at their pleasure. In that 
way alone, it seemed, could they have com¬ 
plete security that the powers of govern¬ 
ment would never be abused to their dis¬ 
advantage. By degrees this new demand 
for elective and temporary rulers became 
the prominent object of the exertions of 
the popular party, wherever any such party 
existed; and superseded, to a considerable 
extent, the previous efforts to limit the 
power of rulers. As the struggle proceeded 
for making the ruling power emanate from 
the periodical choice of the ruled, some per¬ 
sons began to think that too much impwr- 
tance had been attached to the limitation 
of the power itself. That (it might seem) 
was a resource against rulers whose inter¬ 
ests were habitually opposed to those of 
the people. What was now wanted was, that 
the rulers should be identified with the 
people; that their interest and will should 
be the interest and will of the nation. The 
nation did not need to be protected against 
its own will. There was no fear of tyran¬ 
nising over itself. Let the rulers be effectu¬ 
ally responsible to it, promptly removable 
by it, and it could afford to trust them with 


power of which it could itself dictate the 
use to be made. Their power was but the 
nation’s own power, concentrated, and in 
a form convenient for exercise. This mode 
of thought, or rather perhaps of feeling, was 
common among the last generation of Eu¬ 
ropean liberalism, in the Continental sec¬ 
tion of which it still apparently predomi¬ 
nates. Those who admit any limit to what 
a government may do, except in the case of 
such govemmnets as they think ought not 
to exist, stand * out as brilliant exceptions 
among the political thinkers of the Con¬ 
tinent. A similar tone of sentiment might by 
this time have been prevalent in our own 
country, if the circumstances which for a 
time encouraged it, had continued unal¬ 
tered. 

But, in political and philosophical theo¬ 
ries, as well as in persons, success discloses 
faults and infirmities which failure might 
have concealed from observation. The no¬ 
tion, that the people have no need to limit 
their power over themselves, might seem 
axiomatic, when popular government was a 
thing only dreamed about, or read of as 
having existed at some distant period of the 
past. Neither was that notion necessarily 
disturbed by such temporary aberrations 
as those of the French Revolution, the worst 
of which were the work of an usurping few, 
and which, in any case, belonged, not to the 
permanent working of popular institutions, 
but to a sudden and convulsive outbreak 
against monarchical and aristocratic des¬ 
potism. In time, however, a democratic re¬ 
public came to occupy a large portion of the 
earth’s surface, and made itself felt as one 
of the most powerful members of the com¬ 
munity of nations; and elective and respon¬ 
sible government became subject to the 
observations and criticisms which wait upon 
a great existing fact. It was now perceived 
that such phrases as "self-government,” 
and "the power of the people over them¬ 
selves,” do not express the true state of 
the case. The "people” who exercise the 
power are not always the same people with 
those over whom it is exercised; and the 
"self-government” spoken of is not the gov- 
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eminent of each by himself, but of each by 
all the rest. The will of the people, more¬ 
over, practically means the will of the most 
numerous or the most active part of the 
people; the majority, or those who succeed 
in making themselves accepted as the ma¬ 
jority; the people, consequently, may de¬ 
sire to oppress a part of their number; and 
precautions are as much needed against 
this as against any other abuse of power. 
The limitation, therefore, of the power of 
government over individuals loses none of 
its importance when the holders of power 
are regularly accountable to the community, 
that is. to the strongest party therein. This 
view of things, recommending itself equally 
to the intelligence of thinkers and to the in¬ 
clination of those important classes in Eu¬ 
ropean society to whose real or supposed 
interests democracy is adverse, has had no 
difficulty in establishing itself; and in po¬ 
litical speculations “the tyranny of the 
majority” is now generally included among 
the evils against which society requires to 
be on its guard. 

Like other tyrannies, the tyranny of the 
majority was at first, and is still vulgarly, 
held in dread, chiefly as operating through 
the acts of the public authorities. But re¬ 
flecting persons perceived that when so¬ 
ciety is itself the tyrant—society collec¬ 
tively, over the separate individuals who 
compose it—^its means of tyrannizing are 
not restricted to the acts which it may do 
by the hands of its political functionaries. 
Society can and does execute its own man¬ 
dates: and if it issues wrong mandates in¬ 
stead of right, or any mandates at all in 
things with which it ought not to meddle, 
it practices a social tyranny more formida¬ 
ble than many kinds of political oppression, 
since, though not usually upheld by such 
extreme penalties, it leaves fewer means of 
escape, penetrating much more deeply into 
the details of life, and enslaving the soul 


means than civil penalties, its own ideas 
and practices as rules of conduct on those 
who dissent from them; to fetter the dc- 
veiopment, and, if possible, prevent the 
formation, of any individuality not in har¬ 
mony with its ways, and compel all char¬ 
acters to fashion themselves upon the model 
of its own. There is a limit to the legitimate 
interference of collective opinion with in¬ 
dividual independence: and to find that 
limit, and maintain it against encroachment, 
is as indispensable to a good condition of 
human affairs, as protection against political 
despotism. 

But though this proposition is not likely 
to be contested in general terms, the prac¬ 
tical question, where to place the limit— 
how to make the fitting adjustment between 
individual independence and social control 
—^is a subject on which nearly everything 
remains to be done. All that makes existence 
valuable to any one, depends on the enforce¬ 
ment of restraints upon the actions of other 
people. Some rules of conduct, therefore, 
must be imposed, by law in the first place, 
and by opinion on many things which are 
not fit subjects for the operation of law. 
What these rules should be, is the principal 
question in human affairs; but if we except 
a few of the most obvious cases, it is one . 
of those which least progress has been made 
in resolving. No two ages, and scarcely any 
two countries, have decided it alike; and 
the decision of one age or country is a won¬ 
der to another. Yet the people of any given 
age and country no more suspect any diffi¬ 
culty in it, than if it were a subject on which 
mankind had always been agreed. The rules 
which obtain among themselves appear to 
them self-evident and self-justifying. This 
all but universal illusion is one of the ex¬ 
amples of the magical influence of custom, 
which is not only, as the proverb says, a 
second nature, but is continually mistaken 
for the first. The effect of custom, in pre- 


itself. Protection, therefore, against the tyr- venting any misgiving respecting the rules 
anny of the magistrate is not enough: there of conduct which mankind impose on one 
needs protection also against the tyranny another, is all the more complete because 
of the prevailing opinion and feeling; against the subject is one on which it is not gen- 


thc tendency of society to impose, by other erallv considered necessary that reasons 
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should be given, either by one person to 
others, or by each to himself. People are 
accustomed to believe, and have been en¬ 
couraged in the belief by some who aspire 
to the character of philosophers, that their 
feelings, on subjects of this nature, are bet¬ 
ter than reasons, and render reasons un¬ 
necessary. The practical principle which 
guides them to their opinions on the regula¬ 
tion of human conduct, is the feeling in 
each person’s mind that everybody should 
be required to act as he, and those with 
whom he sympathizes, would like them to 
act. No one, indeed, acknowledges to him¬ 
self that his standard of judgment is his 
own liking; but an opinion on a point of 
conduct, not supported by reasons, can only 
count as one person’s preference; and if the 
reasons, when given are a mere appeal to 
a similar preference felt by other people, it 
is still only many people’s liking instead of 
one. To an ordinary man, however, his own 
preference, thus supported, is not only a 
perfectly satisfactory reason, but the only 
one he generally has for any of his notions 
of morality, taste, or propriety, which are 
not expressly written in his religious creed; 
and his chief guide in the interpretation 
even of that. Men’s opinions, accordingly, 
on what is laudable or blameable, are affected 
by all the multifarious causes which influ¬ 
ence their wishes in regard to the conduct 
of others, and which are as numerous as 
those which determine their wishes on any 
other subject. Sometimes their reason—^at 
other times their prejudices or superstitions: 
often their social affections, not seldom their 
antisocial ones, their envy or jealousy, their 
arrogance or contemptuousness: but most 
commonly, their desires or fears for them¬ 
selves—their legitimate or.illegitimate self- 
interest. Wherever there is an ascendant 
class, a large portion of the morality of the 
country emanates from its class interests, 
and its feelings of class superiority. The 
morality between Spartans and Helots, be¬ 
tween planters and negroes, between princes 
and subjects, between nobles and roturiers, 
between men and women, has been for the 
most part the creation of these class inter¬ 


ests and feelings: and the sentiments thus 
generated, react in turn upon the moral 
feelings of the members of the ascendant 
class, in their relations among themselves. 
Where, on the other hand, a class, formerly 
ascendant, has lost its ascendancy, or where 
its ascendancy is unpopular, the prevailing 
moral sentiments frequently bear the im¬ 
press of an impatient dislike of superiority. 
Another grand determining principle of the 
rules of conduct, both in act and forbear¬ 
ance, which have been enforced by law or 
opinion, has been the servility of mankind 
towards the supposed preferences or aver¬ 
sions of their temporal masters, or of their 
gods. This servility, though essentially self¬ 
ish, is not hypocrisy; it gives rise to per¬ 
fectly genuine sentiments of abhorrence; 
it made men bum magicians and heretics. 
Among so many baser influences, the gen¬ 
eral and obvious interests of society have of 
course had a share, and a large one, in the 
direction of the moral sentiments: less, 
however, as a matter of reason, and on their 
own account, than as a consequence of the 
sympathies and antipathies which grew out 
of them: and sympathies and antipathies 
which had little or nothing to do with the 
interests of society, have made themselves 
felt in the establishment of moralities with 
quite as great force. 

The likings and dislikings of society, or of 
some powerful portion of it, are thus the 
main thing which has practically deter¬ 
mined the rules laid down for general ob¬ 
servance, under the penalties of law or 
opinion. And in general, those who have 
been in advance of society in thought and 
feeling, have left this condition of things 
unassailed in principle, however they may 
have come into conflict with it in some of 
its details. They have occupied themselves 
rather in inquiring what things society ought 
to like or dislike, than in questioning 
whether Its likings or dislikings should be a 
law to individuals. They preferred endeay- 
oring to alter the feelings of mankind on 
the particular points on which they were 
themselves heretical, rather than make com¬ 
mon cause in defense of freedom, with 
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heretics generally. The only case in which 
the higher ground has been taken on princi¬ 
ple and maintained with consistency, by any 
but an individual here and there, is that of 
religious belief; a case instructive in many 
ways, and not least so as forming a most 
striking instance of the fallibility of what 
is called the moral sense: for the odium 
theologicum, in a sincere bigot, is one of 
the most unequivocal cases of moral feel¬ 
ing. Those who first broke the yoke of what 
called itself the Universal Church, were in 
general as little willing to permit difference 
of religious opinion as that church itself. 
But when the heat of the conflict was over, 
without giving a complete victory to any 
party, and each church or sect was reduced 
to limit its hopes to retaining possession of 
the ground it already occupied; minorities, 
seeing that they had no chance of becom¬ 
ing majorities, were under the necessity of 
pleading to those whom they could not con¬ 
vert, for permission to differ. It is accord¬ 
ingly on this battle-field, almost solely, that 
the rights of the individual against society 
have been asserted on broad grounds of 
principle, and the claim of society to exer¬ 
cise authority over dissentients, openly con¬ 
troverted. The great writers to whom the 
world owes what religious liberty it pos¬ 
sesses, have mostly asserted freedom of con¬ 
science as an indefeasible right, and de¬ 
nied absolutely that a human being is ac¬ 
countable to others for his religious belief. 
Vet so natural to mankind is intolerance in 
whatever they really care about, that re¬ 
ligious freedom has hardly anywhere been 
practically realized, except where religious 
indifference, which dislikes to have its peace 
disturbed by theological quarrels, has added 
its weight to the scale. In the minds of al¬ 
most all religious persons, even in the most 
tolerant countries, the duty of toleration is 
admitted with tacit reserves. One person 
will bear with dissent in matters of church 
government, but not of dogma; another can 
tolerate everybody, short of a Papist or a 
Unitarian; another, every one who believes 
in revealed religion; a few extend their 
charity a little further, but stop at the be¬ 


lief in a God and in a future state. Wher¬ 
ever the sentiment of the majority is still 
genuine and intense, it is found to have 
abated little of its claim to be obeyed. 

The object of this Essay is to assert one 
very simple principle, as entitled to govern 
absolutely the dealings of society with the 
individual in the way of compulsion and con¬ 
trol, whether the means used be physical 
force in the form of legal penalties, or the 
moral coercion of public opinion. That prin¬ 
ciple is, that the sole end for which man¬ 
kind are warranted, individually or collec¬ 
tively, in interfering with the liberty of 
action of any of their number, is self-protec¬ 
tion. That the only purpose for which power 
can be rightfully exercised over any mem¬ 
ber of a civilized community, against his 
will, is to prevent harm to others. His own 
good, either physical or moral, is not a 
sufficient warrant. He cannot rightfully be 
compelled to do or forbear because it will 
be better for him to dc so, because it will 
make him happier, because, in the opinions 
of others, to do so would be wise, or even 
right. These are good reasons for remon¬ 
strating with him, or reasoning with him, 
or persuading him, or entreating him, but 
not for compelling him, or visiting him 
with any evil in case he do otherwise. To 
justify that, the conduct from which it is 
desired to deter him, must be calculated to 
produce evil to some one else. The only part 
of the conduct of any one, for which he is 
amenable to society, is that which concerns 
others. In the part which merely concerns 
himself, his independence is, of right, abso¬ 
lute. Over himself, over his own body and 
mind, the individual is sovereign^ 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say 
that this doctrine is meant to apply only to 
human beings in the maturity of their facul¬ 
ties. We are not speaking of children, or of 
young persons below the age which the law 
may fix as that of manhood or womanhood. 
Those who are still in a state to require 
being taken care of by others, must be pro¬ 
tected against their own actions as weU as 
against external injury. For the same reason, 
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we may leave out of consideration those 
backward states of society in which the 
race itself may be considered as in its non¬ 
age. The early difficulties in the way of spon¬ 
taneous progress are so great, that there is 
seldom any choice of means for overcom¬ 
ing them; and a ruler full of the spirit of 
improvement is warranted in the use of 
any expedients that will attain an end, per¬ 
haps otherwise unattainable. Despotism is 
a legitimate mode of government in dealing 
with barbarians, provided the end be their 
improvement, and the means justified by 
actually effecting that end. Liberty, as a 
principle, has no application to any state of 
things aiiterior to the time when mankind 
have become capable of being improved by 
free and equal discussion. Until then, there 
is nothing for them but implicit obedience 
to an Akbar or a Charlemagne, if they are 
so for/.unate as to find one. But as soon as 
mankind have attained the capacity of be¬ 
ing guided to their own improvement by 
conviction or persuasion (a period long since 
reached in all nations with whom we need 
here concern ourselves), compulsion, either 
in the direct form or in that of pains and 
penalties for non-compliance, is no longer 
admissible as a means to their own good, 
and justifiable only for the security of oth¬ 
ers. 

It is proper to state that I forego any ad¬ 
vantage which could be derived to my argu¬ 
ment from the idea of abstract right, as a 
thing independent of utility. I regard utility 
as the ultimate appeal on all ethical ques¬ 
tions; but it must be utility in the largest 
sense, grounded on the permanent interests 
of man as a progressive being. I'hose in¬ 
terests, I contend, authorize the subjection 
of individual spontaneity to external con¬ 
trol, only in respect to those actions of 
each, which concern the interest of other 
people. If any one does an act hurtful to 
others, there is a prima facie case for pun¬ 
ishing him, by law, or, where legal penalties 
are not safely applicable, by general disap¬ 
probation. There are also many positive acts 
for the benefit of others, which he may 
rightfully be compelled to perform; such 


as, to give evidence in a court of justice; 
to bear his fair share in the common de¬ 
fense, or in any other joint work necessary 
to the interest of the society of which he 
enjoys the protection; and to perform cer¬ 
tain acts of individual beneficence, such as 
saving a fellow creature’s life, or interpos¬ 
ing to protect the defenseless against ill- 
usage, things which whenever it is obviously 
a man’s duty to do, he may rightfully be 
made responsible to society for not doing. 
A person may cause evil to others not only 
by his actions but by his inaction, and in 
either case he is-justly accountable to them 
for the injury. The latter case, it is true, 
requires a much more cautious exercise of 
compulsion than the former. To make any 
one answerable for doing evil to others, is 
the rule; to make him answerable for not 
preventing evil, is, comparatively speaking, 
the exception. * Yet there are many cases 
clear enough and grave enough to justify 
that exception. In all things which regard 
the external relations of the individual, he 
is de jure amenable to those whose interests 
are concerned, and if need be, to society as 
their protector. There are often good rea¬ 
sons for not holding him to the responsibil¬ 
ity; but these reasons must arise from the 
special expediencies of the case: either be¬ 
cause it is a kind of case in which he is on 
the whole likely to act better, when left to 
his own discretion, than when controlled in 
any way in which society have it in their 
power tb control him; or because the at¬ 
tempt to exercise control would produce 
other evils, greater than those which it 
would prevent. When such reasons as these 
preclude the enforcement of responsibility, 
the conscience of the agent himself should 
step into the vacant judgment-seat, and 
protect those interests of others which have 
no external protection; judging himself all 
the more rigidly, because the case does not 
admit of his being made accountable to the 
judgment of his fellow creatures. 

But there is a sphere of action in which 
society, as distinguished from the individual, 
has. if any, only an indirect interest; com¬ 
prehending all that portion of a personas 
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or if it >lso aietli ottos, only toh tor 

free, voluntary, and undeceW'td 
and participation. When I say only him¬ 
self, I mean directly, and in the first in¬ 
stance: for whatever affects himself, may 
affect others through himself; and the ob¬ 
jection which may be grounded on this con¬ 
tingency will receive consideration in the 
sequel. This, then, is the appropriate re¬ 
gion of human liberty. It comprises, first, 
the inward domain of consciousness; de¬ 
manding liberty of conscience, in the most 
comprehensive sense; liberty of thought and 
feeling; absolute freedom of opinion and 
sentiment on all subjects, practical or spec¬ 
ulative, scientific, moral, or theological. The 
liberty of expressing and publishing opin¬ 
ions may seem to fall under a different 
principle, since it belongs to that part of 
the conduct of an individual which con¬ 
cerns other people; but, being almost of as 
much importance as the liberty of thought 
itself, and resting in great part on the same 
reasons, is practically inseparable from it. 
Secondly, the principle requires liberty of 
tastes and pursuits; of framing the plan of 
our life to suit our own character; of doing 
as we like, subject to such consequences as 
may follow: without impediment from our 
fellow creatures, so long as what we do does 
not harm them, even though they should 
think our conduct foolish, perverse, or 
wrong. Thirdly, from this liberty of each 
individual, follows the liberty, within the 
same limits, of combination among indi¬ 
viduals; freedom to unite, for any purpose 
not involving harm to others: the persons 
combining being supposed to be of full age, 
and not forced or deceived. 

No society in which these liberties are 
not, on the whole, respected, is free, what¬ 
ever may be its form of government; and 
none is completely free in which they do 
not exist absolute and unqualified. The only 
freedom which deserves the name, is that 
of pursuing our own good in our own way, 
so long as we do not attempt to deprive 
others of theirs, or impede their efforts to 
obtain it. Each is the proper guardian of his 


own health, whether bodily, or mental and 
spiritual Mankind are greater gainers by 
snSering each other to Jive as seems good 
,0 themselves, than by compelling each to 
Jive as seems good to the rest. 

Though this doctrine is anything but new, 
and, to some persons, may have the air of 
3 truism, there is no doctrine which stands 
more directly opposed to the general ten¬ 
dency of existing opinion and practice. So¬ 
ciety has expended fully as much effort in 
‘the attempt (according to its lights) to 
compel people to conform to its notions of 
personal, as of social excellence. The an¬ 
cient commonwealths thought themselves 
entitled to practice, and the ancient philoso¬ 
phers countenanced, the regulation of every 
part of private conduct by public author¬ 
ity, on the ground that the State had a 
deep interest in the whole bodily and mental 
discipline of every one of its citizens; a 
mode of thinking which may have been 
admissible in small republics surrounded by 
powerful enemies, in constant peril of being 
subverted by foreign attack or internal com¬ 
motion, and to which even a short interval 
of relaxed energy and self-command might 
so easily be fatal, that they could not afford 
to wait for the salutary permanent effects 
of freedom. In the modem world, the 
greater size of political communities, and. 
above all, the separation between spiritual 
and temporal authority (which placed the 
direction of men^s consciences in other 
hands than those which controlled their 
worldly affairs), prevented so great an in¬ 
terference by law in the details of private 
life; but the engines of moral repression 
have been wielded more strenuously against 
divergence from the reigning opinion in 
self-regarding, than even in social matters; 
religion, the most powerful of t^e elements 
which have entered into the formation of 
moral feeling, having almost always been 
governed either by the ambition of a hierar¬ 
chy, seeking control over every department 
of human conduct, or by the spirit of Puri¬ 
tanism. And some of those modern reform¬ 
ers who have placed themselves in strong¬ 
est opposition to the religions of the past, 
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have been no way behind either churches 
or sects in their assertion of the right of 
spiritual domination: M. Comte, in par- 
ticularj whose social system, as unfolded in 
his Systkme de Politique Positive^ aims at 
establishing (though by moral more than 
by legal appliances) a despotism of society 
over the individual, surpassing anything con¬ 
templated in the political ideal of the most 
rigid disciplinarian among the ancient phi¬ 
losophers. 

Apart from the peculiar tenets of indi¬ 
vidual thinkers, there is also in the world 
at large an increasing inclination to stretch 
unduly the powers of society over the in¬ 
dividual, both by the force of opinion and 
even by that of legislation: and as the ten¬ 
dency of all the changes taking place in the 
world is to strengthen society, and dimin¬ 
ish the power of the individual, this en¬ 
croachment is not one of the evils which 
tend spontaneously to disappear, but, on 
the contrary, to grow more and more 
formidable. The disposition of mankind, 
whether as rulers or as fellow citizens, to 
impose their own opinions and inclinations 
as a rule of conduct on others, is so ener¬ 
getically supported by some of the best and 
by some of the worst feelings incident to 
human nature, that it is hardly ever kept 
under restraint by anything but want of 
power; and as the power is not declining, 
but growing, unless a strong barrier of 
moral conviction can be raised against the 
mischief, we must expect, in the present 
circumstances of the world, to see it in¬ 
crease. 

It will be convenient for the argument, if, 
instead of at once entering upon the gen¬ 
eral thesis, we confine ourselves in the first 
instance to a single branch of it, on which 
the principle here stated is, if not fully, 
yet to a certain point, recognized by the cur¬ 
rent opinions. This one branch is the Lib¬ 
erty of Thought: from which it is impos¬ 
sible to separate the cognate liberty of 
speaking and of writing. Although these 
liberties, to some considerable amount, form 
part of the political morality of all coun¬ 
tries which profess religious toleration and 


free institutions, the grounds, both philo¬ 
sophical and practical, on which they rest 
are perhaps not so familiar to the general 
mind, nor so thoroughly appreciated by 
many even of the leaders of opinion, as 
might have been expected. Those grounds, 
when rightly understood, are of much wider 
application than to only one division of 
the subject, and a thorough consideration 
of this part of the question will be found 
the best introduction to the remainder. 
Those to whom nothing which I am about 
to say will be new, may therefore, I hope, 
excuse me, if on a subject which for now 
three centuries has been so often discussed, 
I venture on one discussion more. 


2. Liberty of Thought and Discussion 

The time, it is to be hoped, is gone by, 
when any defense would be necessary of the 
‘iiberty of the press” as one of the securi¬ 
ties against corrupt or tyrannical govern¬ 
ment. No argument, we may suppose, Can 
now be needed, ^gainst permitting a legis¬ 
lature or an executive, not identified in in¬ 
terest with the people, to prescribe opin¬ 
ions to them, and determine what doctrines 
or what arguments they shall be allowed to 
hear. This asp)ect of the question, besides, 
has been so often and so triumphantly en¬ 
forced by preceding writers, that it needs 
not be specially insisted on in this place. 
Though the law of England, on the subject 
of the press, is as servile to this day as it 
was in the time of the Tudors, there is little 
danger of its being actually put in force 
against political discussion, except during 
some temporary panic, when fear of in¬ 
surrection drives ministers and judges from 
their propriety;' and, speaking generally, 

1 These words had scarcely been written, when, 
as if to give them an emphatic contradiction, oc¬ 
curred the Government Press Prosecutions of 18S8. 
That ill-judged interference with the liberty of 
public discussion has not, however, Induced me to 
alter a single word in the text, nor has It at all 
weakened my conviction that, moments of panic 
excepted, the era of pains and penalties for political 
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it is not, in constitutional countries, to be 
apprehended, that the government, whether 
completely responsible to the people or not, 
will often attempt to control the expression 
of opinion, except when in doing so it makes 
itself the organ of the general intolerance of 
the public; Let us suppose, therefore, that 
the government is entirely at one with the 
people, and never thinks of exerting any 
power of coercion unless in agreement with 
what it conceives to be their voice. But I 
deny the right of the people to exercise such 
coercion, either by themselves or by their 
government. The power itself is illegitimate. 
The best government has no more title to 
it than the worst. It is as noxious, or more 
noxious, when exerted in accordance with 
public opinion, than when in opposition to 
it. If all mankind minus one, were of cne 
opinion, and only one person were of the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no 
more justified in silencing that one person, 

discussion has, in our o\vn country, passed away. 
For, in the first place, the prosecutions were not 
persi.sted in; and, in the second, they were never, 
properly speaking, political prosecutions. The. of¬ 
fense charged was not that of criticizing institu¬ 
tions, or the acts or persons of rulers, but of cir¬ 
culating what was deemed an immoral doctrine, 
the lawfulness of Tyrannicide. 

If the arguments of the present chapter arc of 
any validity, there ought to exist the fullest liberty 
of professing and discussing, as a matter of ethical 
conviction, any doctrine, however immoral it may 
be considered. It would, therefore, be irrelevant 
and out of place to examine here, whether the 
doctrine of Tyrannicide deserves that title. I shall 
content myself with saying that the subject has 
been at all times one of the open questions of 
morals; that the act of a private citizen in striking 
down a criminal, who, by raising himself above the 
law, has placed himself beyond the reach of legal 
punishment or control, has been accounted by 
whole nations, and by some of the best and wisest 
of men, not a crime, but an act of exalted virtue; 
and that, right or wrong, it is not of the nature of 
assassination, but of civil war. As such, I bold that 
the instigation to it, in a specific case, may be a 
proper subject of punishment, but only if an overt 
act has followed, and at least a probable connec¬ 
tion can be established between the act and the 
instigation. Even then, it is not a foreign govern¬ 
ment, but the very government assailed, which 
alone, in the exercise of self-defense, can legiti¬ 
mately punish attacks directed against its own ex¬ 
istence. 


than he, if he had the power, would be justi¬ 
fied in silencing mankind. Were an opinion 
a personal possession of no value except to 
the owner; if to be obstructed in the enjoy- 
ment of it were simply a private injury, it 
would make some difference whether the 
injury was inflicted only on a few persons 
or on many. But the peculiar evil of silenc¬ 
ing the expression of an opinion is, that it 
is robbing the human race; posterity as well 
as the existing generation; those who dis¬ 
sent from the opinion, still more than those 
who hold it. If the opinion is right, they 
arc deprived of the opportunity of exchang¬ 
ing error for truth: if wrong, they lose, 
what is almost as great a benefit, the clearer 
perception and livelier impression of truth, 
produced by its collusion with error. 

It is necessary to consider separately 
these two hypotheses, each of which has a 
distinct branch of the argument correspond¬ 
ing to it. We can never be sure that the 
opinion we are endeavoring to stifle is a 
false opinion; and if we'were sure, stifling 
it would be an evil still. 

First: the opinion which it is attempted 
to suppress by authority may possibly be 
true. Those who desire to suppress it, of 
course deny its truth; but they are not in¬ 
fallible. They have no authority to decide 
the question for all mankind, and exclude 
every other person from the means of judg¬ 
ing. To refuse a hearing to an opinion, be¬ 
cause they are sure that it is false, is to as¬ 
sume that their certainty is the same thing ' 
as absolute certainty. All silencing of dis¬ 
cussion is an assumption of infallibility. 
Its condemnation may be allowed to rest 
on this common argument, not the worse 
for being common. 

Unfortunately for the good sense of man¬ 
kind, the fact of their fallibility is far from 
carrying the weight in their practical judg¬ 
ment, which is always allowed to it in 
theory; for while every one well knows 
himself to be fallible, few think it neces¬ 
sary to take any precautions against thdr 
own fallibility, or admit the supposition 
that any (pinion, of which they feel very 
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certain, may be one of the examples of the 
error to which they acknowledge them* 
selves to be liable. Absolute princes, or 
others who are accustomed to unlimited 
deference, usually feel this complete con¬ 
fidence in their own opinions on nearly all 
subjects. People more happily situated, who 
sometimes hear their opinions disputed, and 
are not wholly unused to be set right when 
they are wrong, place the same unbounded 
reliance only on such of their opinions as 
are shared by all who surround them, or 
to whom they habitually defer: for in pro¬ 
portion to a man's want of confidence in his 
own solitary judgment, does he usually re¬ 
pose, with implicit trust, on the infallibility 
of “the world” in general. And the world, to 
each individual, means the part of it with 
which he comes in contact; his party, his 
sect, his church, his class of society: the 
man may be called, by comparison, almost 
liberal and large-minded to whom it means 
anything so comprehensive as his own coun¬ 
try or his own age. Nor is his faith in this 
collective authority at all shaken by his 
being aware that other ages, countries, 
sects, churches, classes, and parties have 
thought, and even now think, the exact re¬ 
verse. He devolves upon his own world the 
responsibility of being in the right against 
the dissentient worlds of other people; and 
it never troubles him that mere accident has 
decided which of these numerous worlds is 
the object of his reliance, and that the same 
causes which make him a Churchman in 
London, would have made him a Buddhist 
or a Confucian in Pekin. Yet it is as evident 
in itself, as any amount of argument can 
make it, that ages are no more infallible 
than individuals; every age having held 
many opinions which subsequent ages have 
deemed not only false but absurd; and it 
is as certain that many opinions, now gen¬ 
eral, will be rejected by future ages, as it 
is that many, once general, are rejected by 
the present. 

The objection likely to be made to this 
argument would probably take some such 
form as the following. Tlxere is no greater 
assumption of infallibility in forbidding the 


propagation of error, than in any other 
thing which is done by public authority on 
its own judgment and responsibility. Judg¬ 
ment is given to men that they may use it. 
Because it may be used erroneously, are 
men to be told that they ought not to use it 
at all? To prohibit what they think per¬ 
nicious, is not claiming exemption from 
error, but fulfilling the duty incumbent on 
them, although fallible, of acting on their 
conscientious conviction. If we were never 
to act on our opinions, because those opin¬ 
ions may be wrong, we should leave all our 
interests uncared for, and all our duties un¬ 
performed. An objection which applies to 
all conduct, can be no valid objection to 
any conduct in particular. It is the duty of 
governments, and of individuals, to form 
the truest opinions they can; to form them 
carefully, and never impose them upon 
others unless they are quite sure of being 
right. But when they arc sure (such rea- 
soners may say), it is not conscientiousness 
but cowards to shrink from acting on their 
opinions, and allow doctrines which they 
honestly think dangerous to the welfare of 
mankind, either in this life or in another, to 
be scattered abroad without restraint, be¬ 
cause other people, in less enlightened times, 
have persecuted opinions now believed to 
be true. Let us take care, it may be said, not 
to make the same mistake: but govern¬ 
ments and nations have made, mistakes in 
other things, which are not denied to be fit 
subjects for the exercise of authority: they 
have laid on bad taxes, made unjust wars. 
Ought we therefore to lay on no taxes, and, 
under whatever provocation, make no wars? 
Men, and governments, must act to the best 
of their ability. There is no such thing as 
absolute certainty, but there is assurance 
sufficient for the purposes of human life. 
We may, and must, assume our opinion to 
be true for the guidance of our own conduct: 
and it is assuming no more when we forbid 
bad men to pervert society by the propaga¬ 
tion of opinions which we regard as false 
and pernicious. 

I answer, that it is assuming very much 
more. There is the greatest difference be- 
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tween presuming an opinion to be true, be¬ 
cause, with every opportunity for contest¬ 
ing it, it has not been refuted, and assuming 
its truth for the purpose of not permitting 
its refutation. Complete liberty of contra¬ 
dicting and disproving our opinion, is the 
very condition which justifies us in assum¬ 
ing its truth for purposes of action; and on 
no other terms can a being with human fac¬ 
ulties have any rational assurance of being 
right. 

When we consider either the history of 
opinion, or the ordinary conduct of human 
life, to what is it to be ascribed that the 
one and the other are no worse than they 
are? Not certainly to the inherent force of 
the human understanding; for, on any mat¬ 
ter not self-evident, there are ninety-nine 
persons totally incapable of judging of it, 
for one who is capable; and the capacity of 
the hundredth person is only comparative; 
for the majority of the eminent men of 
every past generation held many opinions 
now known to be erroneous, and did or ap¬ 
proved numerous things which no one will 
now justify. Why is it, then, that there is 
on the whole a preponderance among man¬ 
kind of rational opinions and rational con¬ 
duct? If there really is this preponderance 
—^which there must be unless human affairs 
are, and have always been, in an almost des¬ 
perate state—it is owing to a quality of the 
human mind, the source of everything re¬ 
spectable in man either as an intellectual or 
as a moral being, namely, that his errors 
are corrigible. He is capable of rectifying 
his mistakes, by discussion and experience. 
Not by experience alone. There must be 
discussion, to show how experience is to be 
interpreted. Wrong opinions and practices 
gradually yield to fact and argument: but 
facts and arguments, to produce any effect 
on the mind, must be brought before it. 
Very few facts are able to tell their own 
story, without comments to bring out their 
meaning. The whole strength and value, 
then, of human judgment, depending on the 
one property, that it can be set right when 
it is wrong, reliance can be placed on it 
only when the means of setting it right are 


kept constantly at hand. In the case of any 
person whose judgment is really deserving 
of confidence, how has it become so? Be¬ 
cause he has kept his mind open to criti¬ 
cism of his opinions and conduct. Because 
it has been his practice to listen to all that 
could be said against him; to profit by as 
much of it as was just, and expound to him¬ 
self, and upon occasion to others, the fal¬ 
lacy of what was fallacious. Because he has 
felt, that the only way in which a human 
being can make some approach to knowing 
the whole of a subject, is by hearing what 
can be said about it by persons of every 
variety of opinion, and studying all modes 
in which it can be looked at by every char¬ 
acter of mind. No wise man ever acquired 
his wisdom in any mode but this; nor is it 
in the nature of human intellect to become 
wise in any other manner. The steady habit 
of correcting and completing his own opin¬ 
ion by collating it with those of others, so 
far from causing doubt and hesitation in 
carrying it into practice, is the only stable 
foundation for a just reliance on it: for. 
being cognizant of all that can, at least ob¬ 
viously, be said against him, and having 
taken up his position against all gainsayers 
—knowing that he has sought for objections 
and difficulties, instead of avoiding them, 
and has shut out no light which can be 
thrown upon the subject from any quar¬ 
ter—he has a right to think his judgment 
better than that of any person, or any multi¬ 
tude, who have not gone through a simi¬ 
lar process. 

It is not too much to require that what 
the wisest of mankind, those who are best 
entitled to trust their own judgment, find 
necessary to warrant their relying on it. 
should be submitted to by that miscellane¬ 
ous collection of a few wise and many fool¬ 
ish individuals, called the public. The most 
intolerant of churches, the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church, even at the canonization of a 
saint, admits, and listens patiently to, a 
“devil’s advocate.” The holiest of men, it 
appears, cannot be admitted to posthumous 
honors, until all that the devil could say 
against him is known and weighed. If even 
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the Newtonian philosophy were not per¬ 
mitted to be questioned, mankind could not 
frel as complete assurance of its truth as 
they now do. The beliefs which we have 
most warrant for, have no safeguard to 
rest on, but a standing invitation to the 
whole world to prove them unfounded. If 
the challenge is not accepted, or is accepted 
and the attempt fails, wc are far enough 
from certainty still; but we have done the 
best that the existing state of human reason 
admits of; we have neglected nothing that 
could give the truth a chance of reaching 
us: if the lists are kept open, we may hope 
that if there be a better truth, it will be 
found when the human mind is capable of 
receiving it; and in the meantime we may 
rely on having attained such approach to 
truth, as is possible in our own day. This is 
the amount of certainty attainable by a 
fallible being, and this the sole way of at¬ 
taining it. 

Strange it is, that men should admit the 
validity of the arguments for free discus¬ 
sion, but object to their being “pushed to 
an extreme”; not seeing that unless the 
reasons are good for an extreme case, they 
are not good for any case. Strange that they 
should imagine that they are not assuming 
infallibility, when they acknowledge that 
there should be free discussion on all sub¬ 
jects which can possibly be doubtful, but 
think that some particular principle or doc¬ 
trine should be forbidden to be questioned 
because it is so certain, that is, because 
they are certain* it is certain. To call 
any propositioi^ certain, while there is any 
one who would deny its certainty if per¬ 
mitted, but who is not permitted, is to as¬ 
sume that we ourselves, and those who 
agree with us, are the judges of certainty, 
and judges without hearing the other side. 

In the present age—^which has been de¬ 
scribed as “destitute of faith, but terrified 
at scepticism”—^in which people feel sure, 
not so much that their opinions are true, as 
that they should not know what to do with¬ 
out them—the claims of an opinion to be 
protected from public attack are rested not 
so much on its truth, as on its importance 

37 


to society. There are, it is alleged, certain 
beliefs, so useful, not to say indispensable 
to well-being, that it is as much the duty 
of governments to uphold those beliefs, 
as to protect any other of the interests of 
society. In a case of such necessity, and so 
directly in the line of their duty, something 
less than infallibility may, it is maintained, 
warrant, and even bind, governments, to 
act on their own opinion, confirmed by the 
general opinion of mankind. It is also often 
argued, and still oftener thought, that none 
but bad men would desire to weaken these 
salutary beliefs; and there can be nothing 
wrong, it is thought, in restraining bad men, 
and prohibiting what only such men would 
wish to practice. This mode of thinking 
makes the justification of restraints on dis¬ 
cussion not a question of the truth of doc¬ 
trines, but of their usefulness; and flatters 
itself by that means to escape the responsi¬ 
bility of claiming to be an infallible judge 
of opinions. But those who thus satisfy 
themselves, do not perceive that the as¬ 
sumption of infallibility is merely shifted 
from one point to another. The usefulness 
of an opinion is itself matter of opinion: as 
disputable, as open to discussion, and re¬ 
quiring discussion as much, as the opinion 
itself. There is the same need of an infallible 
judge of opinions to decide an opinion to 
be noxious, as to decide it to be false, unless 
the opinion condemned has full opportunity 
of defending itself. And it will not do to 
say that the heretic may be allowed to main¬ 
tain the utility or harmlessness of his opin¬ 
ion, though forbidden to maintain its truth. 
The truth of an opinion is part of its utility. 
If we would know whether or not it is de¬ 
sirable that a proposition should be be¬ 
lieved, is it possible to exclude the consider¬ 
ation of whether or not it is true? In the 
opinion, not of bad men, but of the best 
men, no belief which is contrary to truth 
can be really useful: and can you prevent 
such men from urging that plea, when they 
are charged with culpability for denying 
some doctrine which they are told is useful, 
but which they believe to be false? Those 
who are on the side of received opinions, 
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never fail to take all possible advantage of 
this plea; you do not find them handling the 
question of utility as if it could be com- 
pletely abstracted from that of truth: on 
the contrary, it is, above all, because their 
doctrine is the “truth,” that the knowledge 
or the belief of it is held to be so indispensa¬ 
ble. There can be no fair discussion of the 
question of usefulness, when an argument 
so vital may be employed on one side, but 
not on the other. And in point of fact, when 
law or public feeling do not permit the truth 
of an opinion to be disputed, they are just 
as little tolerant of a denial of its usefulness. 
The utmost they allow is an extenuation of 
its absolute necessity, or of the positive 
guilt of rejecting it. 

In order more fully to illustrate the mis¬ 
chief of denying a hearing to opinions be¬ 
cause we, in our own judgment, have con¬ 
demned them, it will be desirable to fix 
down the discussion to a concrete case; and 
I choose, by preference, the cases which are 
least favorable to me—^in which the argu¬ 
ment against freedom of opinion, both on 
the score of truth and on that of utility, is 
considered the strongest- Let the opinions 
impugned be the belief in a God and in a 
future state, or any of the commonly re¬ 
ceived doctrines of morality. To fight the 
battle on such ground, gives a great ad¬ 
vantage to an unfair antagonist; since he 
will be sure to say (and many who have no 
desire to be unfair will say it internally). 
Are these the doctrines which you do not 
deem sufficiently certain to be taken under 
the protection of law? Is the belief in a God 
one of the opinions, to feel sure of which, 
you hold to be assuming infallibility? But 
I must be permitted to observe, that it is 
not the feeling sure of a doctrine (be it what 
it may) which I call an assumption of in¬ 
fallibility. It is the undertaking to decide 
that question for others, without allowing 
them to hear what can be said on the con¬ 
trary side. And I denounce and reprobate 
this pretension not the less, if put forth on 
the side of my most solemn convictions. 
However positive any onc*s persuasion 
may be, not only of the falsity but of the 


pernicious consequences—not only of the 
pernicious consequences, but (to adopt ex¬ 
pressions which I altogether condemn) the 
immorality and impiety of an opinion; yet 
if, in pursuance of tJiat private ju4gment, 
though backed by the public judgment of 
his country or his contemporaries, he pre¬ 
vents the opinion from being heard in its 
defense, he assumes infallibility. And so far 
from the assumption being less objection¬ 
able or less dangerous because the opinion 
is called immoral or impious, this is the 
case of all others in which it is most fatal. 
These are exactly the occasions on which 
the men of one generation commit those 
dreadful mistakes, which excite the astonish¬ 
ment and horror of posterity. It is among 
such that we find the instances memorable 
in history, when the arm of the law has been 
employed to root out the best men and the 
noblest doctrines; with deplorable success 
as to the men, though some of the doctrines 
have survived to be (as if in mockery) in¬ 
voked, in defense of similar conduct to¬ 
wards those who dissent from them, or from 
their received interpretation. 

Mankind can hardly be too often re¬ 
minded, that there was once a man named 
Socrates, between whom and the legal au¬ 
thorities and public opinion of his time, 
there took place a memorable collision. 
Born in an age and country abounding in in¬ 
dividual greatness, this man has been handed 
down to us by those who best knew both 
him and the age, as the most virtuous man 
in it; while we know him as the head and 
prototype of all subsequent teachers of 
virtue, the source equally of the lofty in¬ 
spiration of Plato and the judicious utili¬ 
tarianism of Aristotle, maestri di color 
che sanno/* the two headsprings of ethical 
as of all other philosophy. This acknowl¬ 
edged master of all the eminent thinkers 
who have since lived—whose fame, siill 
growing after more than two thousand years, 
all but outweighs the whole remainder of 
the names which make his native city illus¬ 
trious—was put to death by his country¬ 
men, after a judicial conviction, for impiety 
and immorality. Impiety, in denying the 
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gods recognued by the State; indeed his ac* 
cuser asserted (see the Apologia) that he 
believed in no gods at all. Immorality, in 
being, by his doctrines and instructions, a 
“corruptor of youth.” Of these charges the 
tribunal, there is every ground for believ¬ 
ing, honestly found him guilty, and con¬ 
demned the man who probably of all then 
bom had deserved best of mankind, to be 
put to death as a criminal. 

To pass from this to the only other in¬ 
stance of judicial iniquity, the mention of 
which, after the condemnation of Socrates, 
would not be an anti-climax; the event 
which took place on Calvary rather more 
than eighteen hundred years ago. The man 
who left on the memory of those who wit¬ 
nessed his life and conversation, such an 
impression of his moral grandeur, that eight¬ 
een subsequent centuries have done hom¬ 
age to him as the Almighty in person, was 
ignominiously put to death, as what? As a 
blasphemer. Men did not merely mistake 
their benefactor; they mistook him for the 
exact contrary of what he was, and treated 
him as that prodigy of impiety, which they 
themselves are now held to be, for their 
treatment of him. The feelings with which 
mankind now regard these lamentable trans¬ 
actions, especially the later of the two, 
render them extremely unjust in their judg¬ 
ment of the unhappy aciors. These were, 
to all appearance, not bad men—not worse 
than men commonly are, but rather the con¬ 
trary; men who possessed in a full, or some¬ 
what more than a full measure, the religious, 
moral, and patriotic feelings of their time 
and people: the very kind of men who, in 
all times, our own included, have every 
chance of passing through life blameless 
and respected. The high-priest who rent his 
garments when the words were pronounced, 
which, according to all the ideas of his coun¬ 
try, constituted the blackest guilt, was in 
all probability quite as sincere in his horror 
and indignation, as the generality of re¬ 
spectable and pious men now are in the 
religious and moral sentiments they profess; 
and most of those who now shudder at his 
conduct, if they had lived in his time, and 


been bom Jews, would have acted precisely 
as he did. Orthodox Christians who are 
tempted to think that those who stoned to 
death the first martyrs must have been 
worse men than they themselves are, ought 
to remember that one of those persecutors 
was Saint Paul. 

Let us add one more example, the most 
striking of all, if the impressiveness of an 
error is measured by the wisdom and virtue 
of him who falls into it. If ever any one, 
possessed of power, had grounds for think¬ 
ing himself the best and most enlightened 
among his contemporaries, it was the Em¬ 
peror Marcus Aurelius. Absolute monarch 
of the whole civilized world, he preserved 
through life not only the most unblemished 
justice, but what was less to be expected from 
his Stoical breeding, the tenderest heart. 
The few failings which are attributed to 
him, were all on the side of indulgence: 
while his writings, the highest ethical prod¬ 
uct of the ancient mind, differ scarcely per¬ 
ceptibly, if they differ at all, from the most 
characteristic teachings of Christ. This man, 
a better Christian in all but the dogmatic 
sense of the word, than almost any of 
the ostensibly Christian sovereigns who 
have since reigned, persecuted Christianity. 
Placed at the summit of all the previous 
attainments of humanity, with an open, un¬ 
fettered intellect, and a character which led 
him of himself to embody in his moral writ¬ 
ings the Christian ideal, he yet failed to 
see that Christianity was to be a good and 
not an evil to the world, with his duties 
to which he was so deeply penetrated. Exist¬ 
ing society he knew to be in a deplorable 
state. But such as it was, he saw, or thought 
he saw, that it was held together, and pre¬ 
vented from being worse, by belief and rev¬ 
erence of the received divinities. As a ruler 
of mankind, he deemed it his duty not to 
suffer society to fall in pieces; and saw not 
how, if its existing ties were removed, any 
others could be formed which could again 
knit it together. The new religion openly 
aimed at dissolving these ties: unless, there¬ 
fore, it was his duty to adopt that religion, 
it seemed to be his duty to put it down. 
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Inasmuch then as the theology of Christi¬ 
anity did not appear to him true or of di¬ 
vine origin; inasmuch as this strange his¬ 
tory of a crucified God was not credible to 
him, and a system which purported to rest 
entirely upon a foundation to him so wholly 
unbelievable, could not be foreseen by him 
to be that renovating agency which, after 
all abatements, it has in fact proved to be; 
the gentlest and most amiable of philoso¬ 
phers and rulers, under a solemn sense of 
duty, authorized the persecution of Christi¬ 
anity. To my mind this is one of the most 
tragical facts in all history. It is a bitter 
thought, how different a thing the Christi¬ 
anity of the world might have been, if the 
Christian faith had been adopted as the 
religion of the empire under the auspices of 
Marcus Aurelius instead of those of Con¬ 
stantine. But it would be equally unjust to 
him and false to truth, to deny, that no one 
plea which can be urged for punishing anti- 
Christian teaching, was wanting to Marcus 
Aurelius for punishing, as he did, the propa¬ 
gation of Christianity. No Christian more 
firmly believes that Atheism is false, and 
tends to the dissolution of society, than 
Marcus Aurelius believed the same things 
of Christianity; he who, of all men then liv¬ 
ing, might have been thought the most ca¬ 
pable of appreciating it. Unless any one who 
approves of punishment for the promulga¬ 
tion of opinions, flatters himself that he is 
a wiser and better man than Marcus Aurelius 
—^more deeply versed in the wisdom of his 
time, more elevated in his intellect above 
it—^more earnest in his search for truth, or 
more singleminded in his devotion to it 
when found;—^let him abstain from that as¬ 
sumption of the joint infallibility of him¬ 
self and the multitude, which the great 
Antoninus made with so unfortunate a re¬ 
sult. 

Aware of the impossibility of defending 
the use of punishment for restraining ir¬ 
religious opinions, by any argument which 
will not justify Marcus Antoninus, the ene¬ 
mies of religious freedom, when hard 
pressed, occasionally accept this conse¬ 
quence, and say, with Dr. Johnson, that the 


persecutors of Christianity were in the 
right; that persecution is an ordeal through 
which truth ought to pass, and always passes 
successfully, legal penalties being, in the 
end, powerless against truth, though some¬ 
times beneficially effective against mischie¬ 
vous errors. This is a form of the argument 
for religious intolerance, sufficiently remark¬ 
able not to be passed without notice. 

A theory which maintains that truth may 
justifiably be persecuted because persecu¬ 
tion cannot possibly do it any harm, can¬ 
not be charged with being intentionally hos¬ 
tile to the reception of new truths; but we 
cannot commend the generosity of its deal¬ 
ing with the persons to whom mankind are 
indebted for them. To discover to the world 
something which deeply concerns it, and of 
which it was previously ignorant; to prove 
to it that it had been mistaken on some 
vital point of temporal or spiritual interest, 
is as important a service as a human being 
can render to his fellow creatures, and in 
certain cases, as in those of the early Chris¬ 
tians and of the Reformers, those who think 
with Dr. Johnson believe it to have been 
the most precious gift which could be be¬ 
stowed on mankind. That the authors of 
such splendid benefits should be requited by 
martyrdom; that their reward should be to 
be dealt with as the vilest of criminals, is 
not, upon this theory, a deplorable error 
and misfortune, for which humanity should 
mourn in sackcloth and ashes, but the nor¬ 
mal and justifiable state of things. The pro- 
pounder of a new truth, according to this 
doctrine, should stand, as stood, in the leg¬ 
islation of the Locrians, the proposer of a 
new law, with a halter round his neck, to 
be instantly tightened if the public assembly 
did not, on hearing his reasons, then and 
there adopt his proposition. People who de¬ 
fend this mode of treating benefactors, can¬ 
not be supposed to set much value on the 
benefit; and I believe this view of the sub¬ 
ject is mostly confined to the sort of per¬ 
sons who think that new truths may have 
been desirable once, but that we have had 
enough of them now. 

But, indeed, the dictum that truth always 
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triumphs over persecution, is one of those 
pleasant falsehoods which men repeat after 
one another till they pass into common* 
places, but which all experience refutes. 
History teems with instances of truth put 
down by persecution. If not suppressed for 
ever, it may be thrown back for centuries. 
To speak only of religious opinions: the 
Reformation broke out at least twenty times 
before Luther, and was put down. Arnold 
of Brescia was put down. Fra Dolcino was 
put down. Savonarola was put down. The 
Albigeois were put down. The Vaudois were 
put down. The Lollards were put down. 
The Hussites were put down. Even after 
the era of Luther, wherever persecution was 
persisted in, it was successful. In Spain, 
Italy, Flanders, the Austrian empire, Prot¬ 
estantism was rooted out; and, most likely, 
would have been so in England, had Queen 
Mary lived, or Queen Elizabeth died. Perse¬ 
cution has always succeeded, save where 
the heretics were too strong a party to be 
effectually persecuted. No reasonable per¬ 
son can doubt that Christianity might have 
been extirpated in the Roman Empire. It 
spread, and became predominant, because 
the persecutions were only occasional, last¬ 
ing but a short time, and separated by long 
intervals of almost undisturbed propagan- 
dism. It is a piece of idle sentimentality 
that truth, merely as truth, has any inher¬ 
ent power denied to error, of prevailing 
against the dungeon and the stake. Men 
are not more zealous for truth than they 
often are for error, and a sufficient applica¬ 
tion of legal or even of social p)enalities 
will generally succeed in stopping the prop¬ 
agation of either. The real advantage which 
truth has, consists in this, that when an 
opinion is true, it may be extinguished once, 
twice, or many times, but in the course of 
ages there will generally be found persons 
to rediscover it until some one of its re¬ 
appearances falls on a time when from 
favorable circumstances it escapes persecu¬ 
tion until it has made such head as to with¬ 
stand all subsequent attempts to suppress it. 

What is boasted of at the present time as 


the revival of religion, is alwa)S, in nar¬ 
row and uncultivated minds, at least as 
much the revival of bigotry; and where 
there is the strong permanent leaven of in¬ 
tolerance in the feelings of a people, which 
at all times abides in the middle classes of 
this country, it needs but little to provoke 
them into actively persecuting those whom 
they have never ceased to think proper ob¬ 
jects of persecution. For it is this—it is the 
opinions men entertain, and the feelings 
they cherish, respecting those who disown 
the beliefs they deem important, which 
makes this country not a place of mental 
freedom. For a long time past, the chief 
mischief of the legal penalties is that they 
s.trengthen the social stigma. It is that 
stigma which is really effective, and so ef¬ 
fective is it, that the profession of opinions 
which are under the ban of society is much 
less common in England, than is, in many 
other countries, the avowal of those which 
incur risk of judicial punishment. In re¬ 
spect to all persons but those whose pecuni¬ 
ary circumstances make them independent 
of the goodwill of other people, opinion, on 
this subject, is as efficacious as law; men 
might as well be imprisoned, as excluded 
from the means of earning their bread. Those 
whose bread is already secured, and who 
desire no favors from men in power, or from 
bodies of men, or from the public, have 
nothing to fear from the open avowal of 
any opinions, but to be ill-thought of and 
ill-spoken of, and this it ought not to re¬ 
quire a very heroic mold to enable them 
to bear. There is no room for any appeal 
ad misericordiam in behalf of such persons. 
But though we do not now inflict so much 
evil on those who think differently from 
us, as it was formerly our custom to do, it 
may be that we do ourselves as much evil 
as ever by our treatment of them. Socrates 
was put to death, but the Socratic philoso¬ 
phy rose like the sun in heaven, and spread 
its illumination over the whole intellectual 
firmament. Christians were cast to the lions^ 
but the Christian church grew up a stately 
and spreading tree, overtopping the older 
and less vigorous growths, and stifling them 
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by its shade. Our merely social intolerance 
kills no one, roots out no opinions, but in¬ 
duces men to disguise them, or to abstain 
from any active effort for their diffusion 
With us, heretical opinions do not percept 
tibly gain, or even lose, ground in each de¬ 
cade or generation; they never blaze out 
far and wide, but continue to smolder in 
the narrow circles of thinking and studious 
persons among whom they originate, with¬ 
out ever lighting up the general affairs of 
mankind wdth either a true or a deceptive 
light. And thus is kept up a state of things 
very satisfactory to some minds, because, 
without the unpleasant process of fining or 
imprisoning anybody, it maintains all pre¬ 
vailing opinions outwardly undisturbed, 
while it does not absolutely interdict the ex¬ 
ercise of reason by dissentients afflicted with 
the malady of thought. A convenient plan for 
having peace in the intellectual world, and 
keeping all things going on therein very 
much as they do already. But the price paid 
for this sort of intellectual pacification, is 
the sacrifice of the entire moral courage of 
the human mind. A state of things in which 
a large portion of the most active and in¬ 
quiring intellects find it advisable to keep 
the general principles and grounds of their 
convictions within their own breasts, and 
attempt, in what they address to the pub¬ 
lic, to fit as much as they can of their own 
conclusions to premises which they have 
internally renounced, cannot send forth the 
open, fearless characters, and logical, con¬ 
sistent intellects who once adorned the 
thinking world. The sort of men who can be 
looked for under it, are either mere con- 
formers to commonplace, or time-servers 
for truth, whose arguments on all great sub¬ 
jects are meant for their hearers, and are 
not those which have convinced themselves. 
Those who avoid this alternative, do so by 
narrowing their thoughts and interest to 
things which can be spoken of without ven¬ 
turing within the region of principles, that 
is, to small practical matters, which would 
come right of themselves, if but the minds 
of mankind were strengthened and enlarged, 
and which will never be made effectually 


right until then: while that which would 
strengthen and enlarge men's minds, free 
and daring speculation on the highest sub¬ 
jects, is abandoned. 

Those in whose eyes this reticence on the 
part of heretics is no evil, should consider 
in the first place, that in consequence of it 
there is never any fair and thorough discus¬ 
sion of heretical opinions; and that such of 
them as could not stand such a discussion, 
though they may be prevented from spread¬ 
ing, do not disappear. But it is not the minds 
of heretics that are deteriorated most, by 
the ban placed on all inquiry which does 
not end in the orthodox conclusions. The 
greatest harm done is to those who are not 
heretics, and whose whole mental develop¬ 
ment is cramped, and their reason cowed, 
by the fear of heresey. Who can compute 
what the world loses in the multitude of 
promising intellects combined with timid 
characters, who dare not follow out any 
bold, vigorous, independent train of thought, 
le.st it should land them in something which 
would admit of being considered irreligious 
or immoral? Among them we may occasion¬ 
ally see some man of deep conscientious¬ 
ness, and subtle and refined understanding, 
who spends a life in sophisticating with an 
intellect which he cannot silence, and ex¬ 
hausts the resources of ingenuity in attempt¬ 
ing to reconcile the promptings of his con¬ 
science and reason with orthodoxy, which 
yet he does not, perhaps, to the end succeed 
in doing. No one can be a great thinker who 
does not recognize, that as a thinker it is 
his first duty to follow his intellect to what¬ 
ever conclusions it may lead. Truth gains 
more even by the errors of one who, with 
due study and preparation, thmk.*^ for him¬ 
self, than by. the true opinions of those who 
only hold them because they do not suffer 
themselves to think. Not that it is solely, or 
chiefly, to form great thinkers, that free¬ 
dom of thinking is required. On the con¬ 
trary, it is as much and even more indis¬ 
pensable, to enable average human beings 
to attain the mental stature which they arc 
capable of. There have been, and may again 
be, great individual thinkers, in a general 
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atmosphere of mental slavery. But there 
never has been, nor ever will be, in that 
atmosphere, an intellectually active people. 
VVhen any people has made a temporary ap¬ 
proach to such a character, it has been be¬ 
cause the dread of heterodox speculation 
was for a time suspended. Where there is a 
tacit convention that principles are not to 
be disputed; where the discussion of the 
greatest questions which can occupy human¬ 
ity is considered to be closed, we cannot 
hope to find that generally high scale of 
mental activity v^hich has made some peri¬ 
ods of history so remarkable. Never when 
controversy avoided the subjects which are 
large and important enough to kindle en¬ 
thusiasm, was the mind of a people stirred 
up from its foundations, and the impulse 
given which raised even persons of the most 
ordinary intellect to something of the dig¬ 
nity of thinking beings. Of such we have 
had an example in the condition of Europe 
during the times immediately following the 
Reformation; another, though limited to 
the Continent and to a more cultivated class, 
in the speculative movement of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century; and a third, 
of still briefer duration, in the intellectual 
fermentation of Germany during the Goe- 
thian and Fichtean period. These periods 
differed widely in the particular opinions 
which they developed; but were alike in 
this, that during all three the yoke of au¬ 
thority was broken. In each, an old mental 
despotism had been thrown off, and no new 
one had yet taken its place. The impulse 
given at these three periods has made Eu¬ 
rope what it now is. Every single improve¬ 
ment which has taken place either in the 
human mind or in institutions, may be 
traced distinctly to one or other of them 
Appearances have for some time indicated 
that all three impulses are wellnigh spent; 
and we can expect no fresh start, until we 
again assert our mental freedom. 

Let us now pass to the second division of 
the argument, and dismissing the supposi¬ 
tion that any of the received opinions may 
be false, let us assume them to be true, and 
examine into the worth of the manner in 


which they are likely to be held, when their 
truth is not freely and openly canvassed. 
However unwillingly a person who has a 
strong opinion may admit the possibility 
that his opinion may be false, he ought to 
be moved by the consideration that how¬ 
ever true it may be, if it is not fully, fre¬ 
quently, and fearlessly discussed, it will be 
held as a dead dogma, not a living truth. 

There is a class of persons (happily not 
quite so numerous as formerly) who think 
it enough if a person assents undoubtingly 
to what they think true, though he has no 
knowledge whatever of the grounds of the 
opinion, and could not make a tenable de¬ 
fense of it against the most superficial ob¬ 
jections. Such persons, if they can once get 
their creed taught from authority, naturally 
think that no good, and some harm, comes 
of its being allowed to be questioned. Where 
their influence prevails, they make it nearly 
impossible for the received opinion to be 
rejected wisely and considerately, though 
it may still be rejected rashly and ignor¬ 
antly; for to shut out discussion entirely is 
seldom possible and, when it once gets in, 
beliefs not grounded on conviction are apt 
to give way before the slightest semblance 
of an argument. Waiving, however, this pos¬ 
sibility—assuming that the true opinion 
abides in the mind, but abides as a preju¬ 
dice, a belief independent of, and proof 
against, argument—this is not the way in 
which truth ought to be held by a rational 
being. This is not knowing the truth. Truth, 
thus held, is but one superstition the more 
accidentally clinging to the words which 
enunciate a truth. 

If the intellect and judgment of mankind 
ought to be cultivated, a thing which Prot¬ 
estants at least do not deny, on what can 
these faculties be more appropriately exer¬ 
cised by any one, than on the things which 
concern him so much that it is considered 
necessary for him to hold opinions on them? 
If the cultivation of the understanding con¬ 
sists in one thing more than in another, it is 
surely in learning the grounds of one’s own 
opinions. Whatever people believe, on sub¬ 
jects on which it is of the first importance 
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to believe rightly, they ought to be able to 
defend against at least the common objec¬ 
tions. But, some one may say, *‘Let them 
be taught the grounds of their opinions. It 
does not follow that opinions must be 
merely parrotted because they are never 
heard controverted. Persons who Jearn ge¬ 
ometry do not simply commit the theorems 
to memory, but understand and learn like¬ 
wise the demonstrations; and it would be 
absurd to say that they remain ignorant of 
the grounds of geometrical truths, because 
they never hear any one deny, and attempt 
to disprove them.” Undoubtedly: and such 
teaching suffices on a subject like mathe¬ 
matics, where there is nothing at all to be 
said on the wrong side of the question. The 
peculiarity of the evidence of mathematical 
truths is, that all the argument is on one 
side. There are no objections, and no an¬ 
swers to objections. But on every subject 
on which difference of opinion is possible, 
the truth depends on a balance to be struck 
between two sets of conflicting reasons. 
Even in natural philosophy, there is always 
some other explanation possible of the same 
facts; some geocentric theory instead of heli¬ 
ocentric, some phlogiston instead of oxygen; 
and it has to be shown why that other theory 
cannot be the true one: and until this is 
shown, and until we know how it is shown, 
we do not understand the grounds of our 
opinion. But when we turn to subjects in¬ 
finitely more complicated, to morals, re¬ 
ligion, politics, social relations, and the busi¬ 
ness of life, three-fourths of the arguments 
for every disputed opinion consist in dis¬ 
pelling the appearances which favor some 
opinion different from it. The greatest ora¬ 
tor, save one, of antiquity, has left it on 
record that he always studied his adver¬ 
sary’s case with as great, if not with still 
greater, intensity than even his own. What 
Cicero practiced as the means of forensic 
success, requires to be imitated by all who 
study any subject in order to arrive at the 
truth. He who knows only his own side of 
the case, knows little of that. His reasons 
may be good, and no one may have been 
able to refute them. But if he is equally un¬ 


able to refute the reasons on the opposite 
side; if he does not so much as know what 
they are, he has no ground for preferring 
either opinion. The rational position for him 
would be suspension of judgment, and un¬ 
less he contents himself with that, he is 
either led by authority, or adopts, like the 
generality of the world, the side to which 
he feels most inclination. Nor is it enough 
that he should hear the arguments of ad¬ 
versaries from his own teachers, presented 
as they state them, and accompanied by 
what they offer as refutations. That is not 
the way to do justice to the arguments, or 
bring them into real contact with his own 
mind. He must be able to hear them from 
persons who actually believe them; who de¬ 
fend them in earnest, and do their very ut¬ 
most for them. He must know them in their 
most plausible and persuasive form; he 
must feel the whole force of the difficulty 
which the true view of the subject has to 
encounter and dispose of; else he will never 
really possess himself of the portion of 
truth which meets and removes that dif¬ 
ficulty. Ninety-nine in a hundred of what 
are called educated men are in this condi¬ 
tion; even of those who can argue fluently 
for their opinions. Their conclusion may be 
true, but it might be false for anything they 
know: they have never thrown themselves 
into the mental position of those who think 
differently from them, and considered what 
such persons may have to say; and conse¬ 
quently they do not, in any proper sense of 
the w’ord, know the doctrine which they 
tiiemselves profess. They do not know those 
parts of it which explain and justify the 
remainder; the considerations which show 
that a fact which seemingly conflicts with 
another is reconcilable with it, or that, of 
two apparently strong reasons, one and not 
the otW ought to be preferred. All that 
part of the truth which turns the scale, and 
decides the judgment of a completely in* 
formed mind, they are strangers to; nor is 
it ever really known, but to those who have 
attended equally and impartially to both 
sides, and endeavored to see the reasons of 
both in the strongest light. So essential it 
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this discipline to a real understanding of 
moral and human subjects, that if oppo¬ 
nents of all important truths do not exist, 
it is indispensable to imagine them, and 
supply them with the strongest arguments 
which the most skilful devil’s advocate can 
conjure up. 

To abate the force of these considerations, 
an enemy of free discussion may be sup¬ 
posed to say, that there is no necessity for 
mankind in general to know and under¬ 
stand all that can be said against or for 
their opinions by philosophers and theolo¬ 
gians. That it is not needful for common 
men to be able to expose all the misstate¬ 
ments or fallacies of an ingenious opponent. 
That it is enough if there is always some¬ 
body capable of answering them, so that 
nothing likely to mislead uninstnicted per¬ 
sons remains unrefuted. That simple minds, 
having been taught the obvious grounds of 
the truths inculcated on them, may trust 
to authority for the rest, and being aware 
that they have neither knowledge nor tal¬ 
ent to resolve every difficulty which can be 
raised, may repose in the assurance that all 
those which have been raised have been or 
can be answered, by those who are specially 
trained to the task. 

Conceding to this view of the subject the 
utmost that can be claimed for it by those 
most easily satisfied with the amount of un¬ 
derstanding of truth which ought to accom¬ 
pany the belief of it; even so, the argument 
for free discussion is no way weakened. For 
even this doctrine acknowledges that man¬ 
kind ought to have a rational assurance 
that all objections have been satisfactorily 
answered; and how are they to be answered 
if that which requires to be answered is not 
spoken? or how can the answer be known 
to be satisfactory, if the objectors have no 
opportunity of showing that it is unsatis¬ 
factory? If not the public, at least the phi¬ 
losophers and theologians who are to re¬ 
solve the difficulties, must make themselves 
familiar with those difficulties in their most 
pussling form^' and this cannot be accom¬ 
plished unless they are freely stated, and 
placed in the most advantageous light which 


they admit of. The Catholic Church has its 
own way of dealing with this embarrassing 
problem. It makes a broad separation be¬ 
tween those who can be permitted to receive 
its doctrines on conviction, and those who 
must accept them on trust. Neither, indeed, 
are allowed any choice as to what they will 
accept; but the clergy, such at least can be 
fully confided in, may admissibly and meri¬ 
toriously make themselves acquainted with 
the arguments of opponents, in order to an¬ 
swer them, and may, therefore, read hereti¬ 
cal books; the laity, not unless by special 
permission, hard to be obtained. This dis¬ 
cipline recognizes a knowledge of the ene¬ 
my’s case as beneficial to the teachers, but 
finds means, consistent with this, of deny¬ 
ing it to the rest of the world: thus giving 
to the Hite more mental culture, though not 
more mental freedom, than it allows to the 
mass. By this device it succeeds in obtain¬ 
ing the kind of mental superiority which its 
purposes require; for though culture with¬ 
out freedom never made a large and liberal 
mind, it can make a clever nisi prius advo¬ 
cate of a cause. But in countries professing 
Protestantism, this resource is denied; since 
Protestants hold, at least in theory, that the 
responsibility for the choice of a religion 
must be borne by each for himself, and can¬ 
not be thrown off upon teachers. Besides, 
in the present state of the world, it is prac¬ 
tically impossible that writings which are 
read by the instructed can be kept from the 
uninstructed. If the teachers of mankind 
are to be cognizant of all that they ought 
to know, everything must be free to be 
written and published without restraint. 

If, however, the mischievous operation of 
the absence of free discussion, when the re¬ 
ceived opinions are true, were confined to 
leaving men ignorant of the grounds of 
those opinions, it might be thought that 
this, if an intellectual, is no moral evil, and 
does not affect the worth of the opinions, 
regarded in their influence on the charac¬ 
ter. The fact, however, is, that not only the 
grounds of the opinion are forgotten in the 
absence of discussion, but too often the 
meaning of the opinion Itself. The words 
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which convey it, cease to suggest ideas, or 
suggest only a small portion of those they 
were originally employed to communicate. 
Instead of a vivid conception and a living 
belief, there remain only a few phrases re¬ 
tained by rote; or, if any part, the shell 
and husk only of the meaning is retained, 
the finer essence being lost. The great chap¬ 
ter in human history which this fact occu¬ 
pies and fills, cannot be too earnestly stud¬ 
ied and meditated on. 

It is illustrated in the experience of al¬ 
most all ethical doctrines and religious 
creeds. They are all full of meaning and vi¬ 
tality to those who originate them, and 
to the direct disciples of the originators. 
Their meaning continues to be felt in un- 
diminished strength, and is perhaps brought 
out into even fuller consciousness, so long 
as the struggle lasts to give the doctrine or 
creed an ascendancy over other creeds. At 
last it either prevails, and becomes the gen¬ 
eral opinion, or its progress stops; it keeps 
possession of the ground it has gained, but 
ceas^ to spread further. When either of 
these results has become apparent, contro¬ 
versy on the subject flags, and gradually 
dies away. The doctrine has taken its place, 
if not as a received opinion, as one of the 
admitted sects or divisions of opinion: those 
who hold it have generally inherited, not 
adopted it; and conversion from one of 
these doctrines to another, being now an ex¬ 
ceptional fact, occupies little place in the 
thoughts of their professors. Instead of 
being, as at first, constantly on the alert 
either to defend themselves against the 
world, or to bring the world over to them, 
they have subsided into acquiescence, and 
neither listen, when they can help it, to 
arguments against their creed, nor trouble 
dissentients (if there be such) with argu¬ 
ments in its favor. From this time may 
usually be dated the decline in the living 
power of the doctrine. We often hear the 
teachers of all creeds lamenting the diffi¬ 
culty of keeping up in the minds of believ¬ 
ers a lively apprehension of the truth which 
they nominally recognize, so that it may 
penetrate the feelings, and acquire a real 


mastery over the conduct. No such diffi¬ 
culty is complained of while the creed is 
stHl fighting for its existence: even the 
weaker combatants then know and feel 
what they are fighting for, and the differ¬ 
ence between it and other doctrines; and 
in that period of every creed’s exbtence, not 
a few persons may be found, who have real¬ 
ized its fundamental principles in all the 
forms of thought, have weighed and con¬ 
sidered them in all their important bear¬ 
ings, and have experienced the full effect 
on the character, which belief in that creed 
ought to produce in a mind thoroughly im¬ 
bued with it. But when it has come to be an 
hereditary creed, and to be received pas¬ 
sively, not actively—^when the mind is no 
longer compelled, in the same degree as at 
fiist, to exercise its vital powers on the 
questions which its belief presents to it, 
there is a progressive tendency to forget all 
of the belief except the formularies, or to 
give it a dull and torpid assent, as if accept¬ 
ing it on trust dispensed with the necessity 
of realizing it in consciousness, or testing it 
by personal experience; until it almost 
ceases to connect itself at all with the in¬ 
ner life of the human being. Then are seen 
the cases, so frequent in this age of the 
world as almost to form the majority, in 
which the creed remains as it were outside 
the mind, encrusting and petrifying it 
against all other influences addressed to the 
higher parts of our nature; manifesting its 
power by not suffering any fresh and living 
conviction to get in, but itself doing noth¬ 
ing for the mind or^heart, except standing 
sentinel over them to keep them vacant. 

To what an extent doctrines intrinsically 
fitted to make the deepest impression upon 
the mind may remain in it as dead beliefs, 
without being ever realized in the imagina¬ 
tion, the feelings, or the understanding, is 
exemplified by the manner in which the ma¬ 
jority of believers hold the doctrines of 
Christianity. By Christianity I here mean 
what is accounted such by all churches and 
sects—the maxims and precepts contained 
in the New Testament. These are consid¬ 
ered sacred, and. accepted as laws, by all 
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professing Christians. Yet it is scarcely too 
much to say that not one Christian in a 
thousand guides or tests his individual con¬ 
duct by reference to those laws. The stand¬ 
ard to which he does refer it, is the custom 
of his nation, his class, or his religious pro¬ 
fession. He has thus, on the one hand, a col¬ 
lection of ethical maxims, which he believes 
to have been vouchsafed to him by in¬ 
fallible wisdom as rules for his govern¬ 
ment; and on the other, a set of everyday 
judgments and practices, which go a cer¬ 
tain length with some of those maxims, not 
so great a length with others, stand in direct 
opposition to some, and are, on the whole, a 
compromise between the Christian creed 
and the interests and suggestions of worldly 
life. To the first of these standards he gives 
his homage; to the other his real allegiance. 
All Christians believe that the blessed are 
the poor and humble, and those who are ill- 
used by the world; that it is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven; that they should judge not, lest 
they be judged; that they should swear not 
at all; that they should love their neighbor 
as themselves; that if one take their cloak, 
they siiould give him their coat also; that 
they should take no thought for the mor¬ 
row; that if they would be perfect, they 
should sell all that they have and give it 
to the poor. They are not insincere when 
they say that they believe these things. 
They do believe them, as people believe 
what they have always heard lauded and 
never discussed. But in the sense of that 
living belief which regulates conduct, they 
believe these doctrines just up to the point 
to which it is usual to act upon them. The 
doctrines in their integrity are serviceable 
to pelt adversaries with; and it is under¬ 
stood that they are to be put forward 
(when possible) as the reasons for whatever 
people do that they think laudable. But any 
one who reminded them that the maxims 
require an infinity of things which they 
never even think of doing, would gain noth¬ 
ing but to be classed among those very un¬ 
popular characters who affect to be better 


than other people. The doctrines have no 
hold on ordinary believers—^are not a power 
in their minds. They have an habitual re¬ 
spect for the soimd of them, but no feeling 
which spreads from the words of the things 
signified, and forces the mind to take them 
in, and make them conform to the formula. 
Whenever conduct is concerned, they look 
round for Mr. A and B to direct them how 
far to go in obeying Christ. 

Now we may be well assured that the 
case was not thus, but far otherwise, with 
the early Christians. Had it been thus, 
Christianity never would have expanded 
from an obscure sect of the despised He¬ 
brews into the religion of the Roman em¬ 
pire. When their enemies said, “See how 
these Christians love one another” (a re¬ 
mark not likely to be made by anybody 
now), they assuredly had a much livelier 
feeling of the meaning of their creed than 
they have ever had since. And to this cause, 
probably, it is chiefly owing that Christi¬ 
anity now makes so little progress in ex¬ 
tending its domain, and after eighteen cen¬ 
turies, is still nearly confined to Europeans 
and the descendants of Europeans. Even 
with the strictly religious, who are much 
in earnest about their doctrines, and attach 
a greater amount of meaning to many of 
them than people in general, it commonly 
happens that the p>art which is thus compar¬ 
atively active in their minds is that which 
was made by Calvin, or Knox, or some 
such person much nearer in character to 
themselves. The sayings of Christ co-exist 
passively in their minds, producing hardly 
any effect beyond what is caused by mere 
listening to words so amiable and bland. 
There are many reasons, doubtless, why doc¬ 
trines which are the badge of a sect retain 
more of their vitality than those common 
to all recognized sects, and why more pains 
are taken by teachers to keep their meaning 
alive; but one reason certainly is, that the 
peculiar doctrines are more questioned, and 
have to be oftener defended against open 
gainsayers. Both teachers and learners go 
to sleep at their post, as soon as there it no 
enemy in the field. 
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The same thing bolds true, generally 
speaking, of all traditional doctrines—those 
of prudence and knowledge of life, as well 
as morals or religion. All languages and lit¬ 
eratures are full of general observations on 
life, both as to what it is, and how to con¬ 
duct oneself in it; observations which every¬ 
body knows, which everybody repeats, or 
hears with acquiescence, which are received 
as truisms, yet of which most people first 
truly learn the meaning, when experience, 
generally of a painful kind, has made it a 
reality to them. How often, when smarting 
under some unforeseen misfortune or dis¬ 
appointment, does a person call to mind 
some proverb or common saying, familiar 
to him all his life, the meaning of which, 
if he had ever before felt it as he does now, 
would have saved him from the calamity. 
There are indeed reasons for this, other 
than the absence of discussion: there are 
many truths of which the full meaning can- 
not be realized, until personal experience 
has brought it home. But much more of the 
meaning even of these would have been un¬ 
derstood, and what was understood would 
have been far more deeply impressed on the 
mind, if the man had been accustomed to 
hear it argued pro and con by people who 
did understand it. The fatal tendency of 
mankind to leave off thinking about a thing 
when it is no longer doubtful, is the cause 
of half their errors. A contemporary author 
has well spoken of “the deep slumber of 
a described opinion.*' 

But what! (it may be asked) Is the ab¬ 
sence of unanimity an indispensable con¬ 
dition of true knowledge? It is necessary 
that some part of mankind should persist 
in error, to enable any to reali25e the truth? 
Does a belief cease to be real and vital as 
soon as it is generally received—^and is a 
proposition never thoroughly understood 
and felt unless some doubt of it remains? 
i\s soon as mankind have unanimously ac¬ 
cepted a truth, does the truth perish within 
them? The highest aim and best result of 
improved inteUigence, it has hitherto been 
thought, is to unite mankind more and 
more in the acknowledgment of all impor¬ 


tant truths: and does the intelligence only 
last as long as it has not achieved its object? 
Do the fruits of conquest perish by the 
very completeness of the victory? 

I affirm no such thing. As mankind im¬ 
prove, the number of doctrines which are 
no longer disputed or doubted will be con¬ 
stantly on (he increase: and the well-being 
of mankind may almost be measured by the 
number and gravity of the truths which 
have reached the point of being uncontested. 
The cessation, on one question after another, 
of serious controversy, is one of the neces¬ 
sary incidents of the consolidation of opin¬ 
ion; a consolidation as salutary in the case 
of true opinions, as it is dangerous and nox¬ 
ious when the opinions are erroneous. But 
though this gradual narrowing of the bounds 
of diversity of opinion is necessary in both 
senses of the term, being at once inevitable 
and indispensable, we are not therefore 
obliged to conclude that all its consequences 
must be beneficial. The loss of so important 
an aid to the intelligent and living appre¬ 
hension of a truth, as is afforded by the 
necessity of explaining it to, or defending 
it against, opponents, though not sufficient 
to outweigh, is no trifling drawback from, 
the benefit of its universal recognition. 
Where this advantage can no longer be had, 

I confess I should like to see the teachers 
of mankind endeavoring to provide a sub¬ 
stitute for it; some contrivance for making 
the difficulties of the question as present 
to the learner's consciousness, as if they 
were pressed upon him by a dissentient 
champion, eager for his conversion. 

But instead of seeking contrivances for 
this purpose, they have lost those they 
formerly had. The Socratic dialectics, so 
magnificently exemplified in the dialogues 
of Plato, were a contrivance of this discrip- 
tion. They were essentially a negative dis¬ 
cussion of the great questions of philoso¬ 
phy and life, directed with consummate 
skill to the purpose of convincing any one 
who had merely adopted the commonplaces 
of received opinion, that he did not under¬ 
stand the subject—that he as yet attached 
no definite meaning to the doctrines he 
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professed; in order that, becoming aware 
of his ignorance, he might be put in the 
way to attain a stable belief, resting on a 
clear apprehension both of the meaning of 
doctrines and of their evidence. The school 
disputations of the middle ages had a some¬ 
what similar object. They were intended to 
make sure that the pupil understood his 
own opinion, and (by necessary correla¬ 
tion) the opinion opposed to it, and could 
enforce the grounds of the one and con¬ 
fute those of the other. These .last-men¬ 
tioned contests had indeed the incurable 
defect, that the premises appealed to w'ere 
taken from authority, not from reason; 
and, as a discipline to the mind, they were 
in every respect inferior to the powerful 
dialectics which formed the intellects of 
the “Socratici viri*’: but the modem mind 
owes far more to both than it is generally 
willing to admit, and the present modes of 
education contain nothing which in the 
smallest degree supplies the place either of 
the one or of the other. A person who de¬ 
rives all his instruction from teachers or 
books, even if he escape the besetting 
temptation of contenting himseli with cram, 
is under no compulsion to hear both sides; 
accordingly it is far from a frequent accom¬ 
plishment, even among thinkers, to know 
both sides; and the weakest part of what 
everybody says in defense of his opinion, 
is what he intends as a reply to antagonists. 
It is the fashion of the present time to dis¬ 
parage negative logic—that which points 
out weaknesses in theory or errors in prac¬ 
tice, without establishing positive truths. 
Such negative criticism would indeed be 
poor enough as an ultimate result; but as a 
means to attaining any positive knowledge 
or conviction worthy the name, it cannot be 
valued too highly; and until people are again 
systematically trained to it, there will be 
few great thinkers, and a low general av¬ 
erage of intellect, in any but the mathemat¬ 
ical and physical departments of specula¬ 
tion. On any other subject no one’s opinions 
deserve the name of knowledge, except so 
far as he has either had forced upon him by 
others, or gone through of himself, the same 


mental process which would have been re¬ 
quired of him in carrying on an active con¬ 
troversy with opponents. Thai, therefore., 
which when absent, it is .so indispensable, 
but so difficult, to create, how worse than 
absurd it is to forego, when spontaneously 
offering itself! If there are any persons who 
contest a received opinion, or who will do 
so if law or opinion will let them, let us 
thank them for it, open our minds to listen 
to them, and rejoice that there is some one 
to do for us what we otherwise ought, if we 
have any regard for either the certainty or 
the vitality of our convictions, to do with 
much greater labor for ourselves. 

It still remains to speak of one of the 
principal causes which make diversity of 
opinion advantageous, and will continue to 
do so until mankind shall have entered a 
stage of intellectual advancement which at 
present seems at an incalculable distance. 
We have hitherto considered only two pos¬ 
sibilities: that the received opinion may be 
false, and some other opinion, consequently, 
true; or that, the received opinion being 
true, a conflict with the opposite error is 
essential to a clear apprehension and deep 
feeling of its truth. But there is a commoner 
case than either of these; when the conflict¬ 
ing doctrines, instead of being one true and 
the other false, share the truth between 
them; and the nonconforming opinion is 
needed to supply the remainder of the truth, 
of which the received doctrine embodies 
only a part. Popular opinions, on subjects 
not palpable to sense, are often true, but 
seldom or never the whole truth. They are 
a part of the truth; sometimes a greater, 
sometimes a smaller part, but exaggerated, 
distorted, and disjoined from the truths by 
which they ought to be accompanied and 
limited. Heretical opinions, on the other 
hand, are generally some of these sup¬ 
pressed and neglected truths, bursting the 
bonds which kept them down, and either 
seeking reconciliation with the truth con¬ 
tained in the common opinion, or fronting 
it as enemies, and setting themselves up, 
with similar exclusiveness, as the whole 



truth. The latter case is hitherto the most 
/tequentf as, in the human mind, one-sided- 
ness has always been the rule, and many- 
sidedness the exception. Hence, even in 
revolutions of opinion, one part of the truth 
usually sets while another rises. Even prog¬ 
ress, which ought to superadd, for the most 
part only substitutes, one partial and in¬ 
complete truth for another; improvement 
consisting chiefly in this, that the new frag¬ 
ment of truth is more wanted, more adapted 
to the needs of the time, than that which it 
displaces. Such being the partial character 
of prevailing opinions, even when resting on 
a true foundation, every opinion which em¬ 
bodies somewhat of the portion of truth 
which the common opinion omits, ought to 
be considered precious, with whatever 
amount of error and confusion that truth 
may be blended. No sober judge of human 
affairs will feel bound to be indignant be¬ 
cause those who force on our notice truths 
which we should otherwise have overlooked, 
overlook some of those which we sec. 
Rather, he will think that so long as popu¬ 
lar truth is one-sided, it is more desirable 
than otherwise that unpopular truth should 
have one-sided asserters too; such being 
usually the most energetic, and the most 
likely to compel reluctant attention to the 
fragment of wisdom which they proclaim 
as if it were the whole. 

Thus, in the eighteenth century, when 
nearly all the instructed, and all those of 
the uninstructed ^ho were led by them, 
were lost in admiration of what is called 
civilization, and of the marvels of modem 
science, literature, and philosophy, and 
while greatly overrating the amount of un¬ 
likeness between the men of modem and 
those of ancient times, indulged the belief 
that the whole of the difference was in their 
own favor; with what a salutary shock did 
the paradoxes of Rousseau explode like 
bombshells in the midst, dislocating the 
compact mass of one-sided opinion, and 
forcing its elements to recombine in a bet¬ 
ter form and with additional ingredients. 
Not that the current opinions were on the 
whole farther from the truth than Rous¬ 


seau's were; on the contrary, they were 
nearer to it; they contained more of posi¬ 
tive truth, and very much less of error. 
Nevertheless there lay in Rousseau’s doc¬ 
trine, and has floated down the stream of 
opinion along with it, a considerable amount 
of exactly those truths which the popular 
opinion wanted; and these are the deposit 
which was left behind when the flood sub¬ 
sided. The superior worth of simplicity of 
life, the enervating and demoralizing effect 
of the trammels and hypocrisies of artificial 
society, are ideas which have never been 
entirely absent from cultivated minds since 
Rousseau wrote; and they will in time pro¬ 
duce their due effect, though at present 
needing to be asserted as much as ever, and 
to be asserted by deeds, for words, on this 
subject, have nearly exhausted their power. 

In politics, again, it is almost a common¬ 
place, that a party of order or stability, and 
a party of progress or reform, are both 
necessary elements of a healthy state of 
political life; until the one or the other 
shall have so enlarged its mental grasp as to 
be a party equally of order and of progress, 
knowing and distinguishing what is fit to 
be preserved from what ought to be swept 
away. Each of these modes of thinking de¬ 
rives its utility from the deficiencies of the 
other; but it is in a great measure the op¬ 
position of the other that keeps each within 
the limits of reason and sanity. Unless opin¬ 
ions favorable to democracy and to aris¬ 
tocracy, to property and to equality, to 
co-operation and to competition, to luxury 
and to abstinence, to sociality and individu¬ 
ality, to liberty and discipline, and all the 
other standing antagonisms of practical life, 
are expressed with equal freedom, and en¬ 
forced and defended with equal talent and 
energy, there is no chance of both elements 
obtaining their due; one scale is sure to go 
up, and the other down. Truth, in the great 
practical concerns of life, is so much a ques¬ 
tion of the reconciling and combining of 
opposites, that very few have minds suf¬ 
ficiently capacious and impartial to make 
the adjustment with an approach to correct¬ 
ness. and it has to be made by the rough 
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process of a struggle between combatants 
fighting under hostile banners. On any of the 
great open questions just enumerated, if 
either of the two opinions has a better claim 
than the other, not merely to be tolerated, 
but to be encouraged and countenanced, it 
is the orie which happens at the particular 
time and place to be in a minority. That is 
the opinion which, for the time being, rep¬ 
resents the neglected interests, the side of 
human well-being which is in danger of ob¬ 
taining less than its share. I am aware that 
there is not, in this country, any tolerance 
of differences of opinion on most of these 
topics. They are adduced to show, by ad¬ 
mitted and multiplied examples, the uni¬ 
versality of the fact, that only through di¬ 
versity of opinion is there, in the existing 
state of human intellect, a chance of fair 
play to all sides of the truth. When there are 
persons to be found, who form an exception 
to the apparent unanimity of the world on 
any subject, even if the world is in the 
right, it is always probable that dissentients 
have something worth hearing to say for 
themselves, and that truth would lose some¬ 
thing by their silence. 

It may be objected, “But some received 
principles, especially on the highest and 
most vital subjects, are more than half- 
truths. The Christian morality, for instance, 
is the whole truth on that subject, and if 
any one teaches a morality which varies 
from it, he is wholly in error.” As this is of 
all cases the most important in practice, 
none can be fitter to test the general maxim. 
But before pronouncing what Christian mo¬ 
rality is or is not, it would be desirable to 
decide what is meant by Christian morality. 
If it means the morality of the New Testa¬ 
ment, I wonder that any one who derives 
his knowledge of this from the book itself, 
can suppose that it was announced, or in¬ 
tended, as a complete doctrine of morals. 
The Gospel always refers to a pre-existing 
morality, and confines its precepts to the 
particulars in which that morality was to 
be corrected, or superseded by a wider and 
higher; expressing itself, moreover, in terms 
most general, often impossible to be inter¬ 


preted literally, and possessing rather the 
impressiveness of poetry or eloquence than 
the precision of legislation. To extract from 
it a body of ethical doctrine, has never 
been possible without eking it out from the 
Old Testament, that is, from a system elab¬ 
orate indeed, but in many respects bar¬ 
barous, and intended only for a barbarous 
people. St. Paul, a declared enemy to this 
Judaical mode of interpreting the doctrine 
and filling up the scheme of his Master, 
equally assumes a pre-existing morality, 
namely that of the Greeks and Romans; 
and his advice to Christians is in a great 
measure a system of accommodation to 
that; even to the extent of giving an ap¬ 
parent sanction to slavery. What is called 
Christian, but should rather be termed the¬ 
ological, morality, was not the work of 
Christ or the Apostles, but is of much later 
origin, having been gradually built up by 
the Catholic church of the first five cen¬ 
turies, and though not implicitly adopted by 
modems and Protestants, has been much 
less modified by them than might have been 
expected. For the most part, indeed, they 
have contented, themselves with cutting off 
the additions which had been made to it in 
the middle ages, each sect supplying the 
place by fresh additions, adopted to its own 
character and tendencies. That mankind 
owe a great debt to this morality, and to 
its early teachers, I should be the last per¬ 
son to deny; but I do not scruple to say of 
it, that it is, in many important points, in¬ 
complete and one-sided, and that unless 
ideas and feelings, not sanctioned by it, had 
contributed to the formation of European 
life and character, human affairs would 
have been in a worse condition than they 
now are. Christian morality (so called) has 
all the characters of a reaction: it is, in 
great part, a protest against Paganism. Its 
ideal is negative rather than positive; pas¬ 
sive rather than active; Innocence rather 
than Nobleness; Abstinence from Evil, 
rather than energetic Pursuit of Good; in 
its precepts (as has been well said) “thou 
shalt not” predominates unduly over “thou 
shalt.” In its horror of sensuality, it made 
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an idol of asceticism, which has been gradu¬ 
ally compromised away into one of legal¬ 
ity. It holds out the hope of heaven and 
the threat of hell, as the appointed and 
appropriate motives to a virtuous life, in 
this falling far below the best of the an¬ 
cients, and doing what lies in it to give to 
human morality an essentially selfish char¬ 
acter, by disconnecting each man’s feelings 
of duty from the interests of his fellow- 
creatures, except so far as a self-interested 
inducement is offered to him for consulting 
them. It is essentially a doctrine of passive 
obedience; it inculcates submission to all 
authorities found established; who indeed 
are not to be actively obeyed when they 
command what religion forbids, but who 
are not to be resisted, far less rebelled 
against, for any amount of wrong to our¬ 
selves. And while, in the morality of the 
best Pagan nations, duty to the State holds 
even a disproportionate place, infringing 
on the just liberty of the individual; in 
purely Christian ethics, that grand depart¬ 
ment of duty is scarcely noticed or acknowl¬ 
edged. It is in the Koran, not the New 
Testament, that we read the maxim— 
ruler who appoints any man to an office, 
when there is in his dominions another man 
better qualified for it, sins against God and 
against the State.” What little recognition 
the idea of obligation to the public attains 
in modern morality, is derived from Greek 
and Roman sources, not from Christian; 
as, even in the morality of private life, what¬ 
ever exists of magnanimity, high-minded 
ness, personal dignity, even the sense of 
honor, is derived from the purely human, 
not the religious part of our education, and 
never could have grown out of a standard 
of ethics in which the only worth, profes¬ 
sedly recognized, is that of obedience. 

I am as far as any one from pretending 
that these defects are necessarily inherent 
in the Christian ethics, in every manner in 
which it can be conceived, or that the 
many requisites of a complete moral doc¬ 
trine which it does not contain, do not ad¬ 
mit of being reconciled with it. Far less 
would I insinuate this of the doctrines and 


precepts of Christ himself. I believe that 
the sayings of Christ are all, that I can 
see any evidence of their having been in¬ 
tended to be; that they arc irreconcilable* 
with nothing which a comprehensive moral¬ 
ity requires; that everything which is ex¬ 
cellent in ethics may be brought within 
them, with no greater violence to their lan¬ 
guage than has been done to it by all who 
have attempted to deduce from them any 
practical system of conduct whatever. But 
it is quite consistent with this, to believe 
that they contain, and were meant to con¬ 
tain, only a part of the truth; that many 
essential elements of the highest morality 
are among the things which are not provided 
for, nor intended to be provided for, in 
the recorded deliverances of the Founder 
of Christianity, and which have been en¬ 
tirely thrown aside in the system of ethics 
erected on the basis of those deliverances 
by the Christian Church. And this being 
so, I think it a great error to persist in 
attempting to find in the Christian doctrine 
that complete rule for our guidance, which 
its author intended it to sanction and en¬ 
force, but only partially to provide. I be¬ 
lieve, too, that this narrow theory is be¬ 
coming a grave practical evil, detracting 
greatly from the value of the moral train¬ 
ing and instruction, which so many well- 
meaning persons are now at length exerting 
themselves to promote. I much fear that 
by attempting to form the mind and feelings 
on an exclusively religious type, and dis¬ 
carding those secular standards (as for want 
of a better name they may be called) which 
heretofore co-existed with and supplemented 
the Christian ethics, receiving some of its 
spirit, and infusing into it some of theirs, 
there will result, and is even now resulting, 
a low, abject, servile type of character, 
which, submit itself as it may to what it 
deems the Supreme Will, is incapable of 
rising to or sympathizing in the concep¬ 
tion of Supreme Goodness. I believe that 
other ethics than any which can be evolved 
from exclusively Christian sources, must 
exist side by side with Christian ethics to 
produce the moral regeneration of man- 
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ki id; and that the Christian system is no 
exception to the rule) that in an imperfect 
state of the human mind, the interests of 
truth require a diversity of opinions. It is 
not necessary that in ceasing to ignore the 
moral truths not contained in Christianity, 
men should ignore any of those which it 
does contain. Such prejudice, or oversight, 
when it occurs, is altogether an evil; but it 
is one from which we cannot hope to be al¬ 
ways exempt, and must be regarded as the 
price paid for an inestimable good. The ex¬ 
clusive pretension made by a part of the 
truth to be the whole, must and ought to 
be protested against; and if a reactionary 
impulse should make the protestors unjust 
in their turn, this one-sidedness, like the 
other, may be lamented, but must be tol¬ 
erated. If Christians would teach infidels 
to be just to Christianity, they should 
themselves be just to infidelity. It can do 
truth no service to blink the fact, known 
to all who have the most ordinary acquaint¬ 
ance with literary history, that a large 
portion of the noblest and most valuable 
moral teaching has been the work, not only 
of men who did not know, but of men who 
knew and rejected, the Christian faith. 

I do not pretend that the most unlimited 
use of the freedom of enunciating all possi¬ 
ble opinions would put an end to the evils 
of religious or philosophical sectarianism. 
Every truth which men of narrow capacity 
ajt in earnest about, is sure to be asserted, 
inculcated, and in many ways even acted 
on, as if no other truth existed in the world, 
or at all events none that could limit or 
qualify the first. I acknowledge that the 
tendency of all opinions to become sectarian 
is not cured by the freest discussion, but is 
often heightened and exacerbated thereby; 
the truth which ought to have been, but was 
not, seen, being rejected all the more vi¬ 
olently because proclaimed by persons re¬ 
garded as opponents. Butdt is not on the 
impassioned partisan, it is on the calmer 
and more disinterested bystander, that this 
-collision of opinions works its salutary effect. 
Not the violent conflict between parts of 
the truth, but the quiet suppression of half 


of it, is the formidable evil; there is always 
hope when people are forced to listen to 
both sides; it is when they attend only to 
one that errors harden into prejudices, and 
truth itself ceases to have the effect of truth, 
by being exaggerated into falsehood. And 
since there are few mental attributes more 
rare than that judicial faculty which can 
sit in intelligent judgment between two 
sides of a question, of which only one is 
represented by an advocate before it, truth 
has no chance but in proportion as every 
side of it, every opinion which embodies 
any fraction of the truth, not only finds 
advocates, but is so advocated as to be lis¬ 
tened to. 

We have now recognized the necessity to 
the mental well-being of mankind (on which 
all their other well-being depends) of free¬ 
dom of opinion, and freedom of the ex¬ 
pression of opinion, on four distinct 
grounds; which we will now briefly reca¬ 
pitulate. 

First, if any opinion is compelled to si¬ 
lence, that opinion may, for aught we can 
certainly know, be true. To deny .this is to 
assume our own infallibility. 

Secondly, .though the silenced opinion 
be an error, it may, and very commonly 
does, contain a portion of truth; and since 
the general or prevailing opinion on any 
subject is farely or never the whole truth, 
it is only by the collision of adverse opin¬ 
ions that the remainder of the truth has 
any chance of being supplied. 

Thirdly, even if the received opinion be 
not only true, but the whole truth; unless it 
Is suffered to be, and actually is, vigorously 
and earnestly contested, it will, by most of 
those who receive it, be held in the manner 
of a prejudice, with little comprehension 
or feeling of its rational grounds. And not 
only this, but, fourthly, the meaning of the 
doctrine itself will be in danger of being 
lost, or enfeebled, and deprived of its vital 
effect on the character and conduct: the 
dogma becoming a mere formal profession, 
inefficacious for good, but cumbering the 
ground, and preventing the growth of any 
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real and hearlfelt conviction, from reason 
or persona] experience. 

Before quitting the subject of freedom 
of opinion, it is fit to take some notice of 
those who say, that the free expression of 
aJl opinions should be permitted, on condi* 
tion that the manner be temperate, and do 
not pass the bounds of fair discussion. Much 
might be said on the impossibility of fixing 
where these supposed bounds are to be 
placed; for if the test be offense to those 
whose opinion is attacked, I think experi¬ 
ence testifies that this t)ffense is given when¬ 
ever the attack is telling and powerful, and 
that every opponent who pushes them hard, 
and whom they find it difficult to answer, 
appears to them, if he shows any strong 
feeling on the subject, an intemperate op¬ 
ponent. But this, though an important con¬ 
sideration in a practical point of view, 
merges in a more fundamental objection. 
Undoubtedly the manner of asserting an 
opinion, even though it be a true one, may 
be very objectionable, and may justly incur 
severe censure. But the principal offenses 
of the kind are such as it is mostly impos¬ 
sible, unless by accidental self-betrayal, to 
bring home to conviction. The gravest of 
them is, to argue sophistically, to suppress 
facts or argument, to misstate the elements 
of the case, or misrepresent the opposite 
opinion. But all this, even to the most ag¬ 
gravated degree, is so continually done in 
perfect good faith, by persons who are not 
considered, and in many other respects may 
not deserve to be considered, ignorant or 
incompetent, that it is rarely possible on 
adequate grounds conscientiously to stamp 
the misrepresentation as morally culpable; 
and still less could law presume to inter¬ 
fere with this kind of controversial mis¬ 
conduct. With regard to what is commonly 
meant by intemperate discussion, namely 
invective, sarcasm, personality, and the like, 
the denunciation of these weapons would 
deserve more sympathy if it were ever pro 
posed to interdict them equally to both 
sides; but it is only desired to restrain the 
employment of them against the prevailing 
opinion: against the unprevailing they may 


not only be used without general disap¬ 
proval, but will be likely to obtain for him 
who uses them the praise of honest zeal and 
righteous indignation. Yet whatever mis¬ 
chief arises from their use, is greatest when 
they are employed against the compara¬ 
tively defenseless; and whatever unfair ad¬ 
vantage can be derived by any opinion from 
this mode of asserting it, accrues almost ex¬ 
clusively to received opinions. The worst 
offense of this kind which can be com¬ 
mitted by a polemic, is to stigmatize those 
who hold the contrary opinion as bad and 
immoral men. To calumny of this sort, 
those who hold any unpopular opinion are 
peculiarly exposed, because they are in gen¬ 
eral few and uninfluential, and nobody but 
themselves feels much interested in seeing 
justice done them; but this weapon is, from 
the nature of the case, denied to those who 
attack a prevailing opinion: they can neither 
use it with safety to themselves, nor, if they 
could, would it do anything but recoil on 
their own cause. In general, opinions con¬ 
trary to those commonly received can only 
obtain a hearing by studied moderation of 
language, and the most cautious avoidance 
of unnecessary offense, from which they 
hardly ever deviate even in a slight degree 
without losing ground: while unmeasured 
vituperation employed on the side of the 
prevailing opinion, really does deter peo¬ 
ple from professing contrary opinions, and 
from listening to those who profess them. 
For the interest, therefore, of truth »and jus¬ 
tice, it is far more important to restain this 
employment of vituperative language than 
the other; and, for example, if it were neces¬ 
sary to choose, there would be much more 
need to discourage offensive attacks on in¬ 
fidelity, than on religion. It is, however, ob¬ 
vious that law and authority have no busi¬ 
ness with restraining either, while opinion 
ought, in every instance, to determine its 
verdict by the circumstances of the indi¬ 
vidual case; condemning every one, on 
whichever side of the argument he places 
himself, in whose mode of advocacy either 
want of candor, or malignity, bigotry, or 
intolerance of feeling manifest themselves; 
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but not inferring these vices from the side 
which a person takes, though it be the con¬ 
trary side of the question to our own: and 
giving merited honor to every one, what¬ 
ever opinion he may hold, who has calmness 
to see and honesty to state what his op¬ 
ponents and their opinions really are, exag¬ 
gerating nothing to their discredit, keeping 
nothing back which tells, or can be supposed 
to tell, in their favor. This is the real moral¬ 
ity of public discussion: and if often vio¬ 
lated, I am happy to think that there are 
many controversialists who to a great ex¬ 
tent observe it, and a still greater number 
who conscientiously strive towards it. 


3. Individuality as One of the Ele¬ 
ments of Well-being 

Such being the reasons which make it 
imperative that human beings should be 
free to form opinions, and to express their 
opinions without reserve; and such the 
baneful consequences to the intellectual, 
and through that to the moral nature of 
man, unless this liberty is either conceded, 
or asserted in spite of prohibition; let us 
next examine whether the same reasons do 
not require that men should be free to act 
upon their opinions—to carry these out in 
their lives, without hindrance, either physi¬ 
cal or moral, from their fellow men, so long 
as it is at their own risk and peril. This last 
proviso is of course indispensable. No one 
pretends that actions should be as free as 
opinions. On the contrary, even opinions 
lose their immunity, when the circumstances 
in which they are expressed are such as to 
constitute their expression a positive in¬ 
stigation to some mischievous act. An opin¬ 
ion that corn-dealers are starvers of the 
poor, or that private property is robbery, 
ought to be unmolested when simply cir¬ 
culated through the press, but may justly 
incur punishment when delivered orally to 
an excited mob assembled before the house 
of a corn-dealer, or when handed about 
among the same mob in the form of a plac¬ 


ard. Acts, of whatever kind, which, without 
justifiable cause, do harm to others, may 
be, and in the more important cases abso¬ 
lutely require to be, controlled by the un¬ 
favorable sentiments, and, when needful, 
by the active interference of ankind. The 
liberty of the individual must be thus far 
limited; he must not make himself a nui¬ 
sance to other people. But if he refrains 
from molesting others in what concerns 
them, and merely acts according to his own 
inclination and judgment in things which 
concern himself, the same reasons which 
show that opinion should be free, prove also 
that he should be allowed, without molesta¬ 
tion, to carry his opinions into practice at 
his own cost. That mankind are not infalli¬ 
ble; that their truths, for the most part, are 
ooly half-truths; that unity of opinion, un¬ 
less resulting from the fullest and freest 
comparison of opposite opinions, is not de¬ 
sirable, and diversity not an evil, but a 
good, until mankind are much more capable 
than at present of recognizing all sides of 
the truth, are principles applicable to men’s 
modes of action, not less than to their opin¬ 
ions. As it is useful that while mankind are 
imperfect there should be different opin¬ 
ions, so is it that there should be different 
experiments of living; that free scope should 
be given to varieties of character, short of 
injury to others; and that the worth of dif¬ 
ferent modes of life should be proved prac¬ 
tically, when any one thinks fit to try them. 
It is desirable, in short, that in things which 
do not primarily concern others, individu¬ 
ality should assert itself. Where (not the 
person’s own character) but the traditions 
or customs of other people are the rule of 
conduct, there is wanting one of the prin¬ 
cipal ingredients of human happiness, and 
quite the chief ingredient of individual and 
social progress. 

In maintaining the principle, the great¬ 
est difficulty to be encountered does not lie 
in the appreciation of means towards an 
acknowledged end, but in the indifference 
of persons in general to the end itself. If it 
were felt that the free development of in¬ 
dividuality is one of the leading essentials 
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of «c(!-kmg. tbit it IS not only a 

ordfnau- eVenunl v.ivVi aW tbal « designated 
by th.- u-rnis civilization, instruction, edu- 
r.nion. culture, but is itself a necessary part 
3nd condition of all those things; there 
would be no danger that liberty should be 
undervalued, and the adjustment of the 
boundaries between it and social control 
would present no extraordinary^ difficulty. 
But the evil is, that individual spontaneity 
is hardly recognized by the common modes 
of thinking, as having any intrinsic worth, 
or deserving any regard on its own account. 
The majority, being satisfied with the ways 
0 ^ mankind as they now are (for it is they 
who make them what they are), cannot 
comprehend why those ways should not be 
good enough for everybody; and what is 
more, spontaneity forms no part of the ideal 
of the majority of moral and social reform¬ 
ers, but is rather looked on with jealousy, 
as a troublesome and perhaps rebellious 
obstruction to the general acceptance of 
what these reformers, in their own judg¬ 
ment, think would be best for mankind. Few 
persons, out of Germany, even comprehend 
the meaning of the doctrine which Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, so eminent both as a savant 
and as a politician, made the text of a 
treatise—that “the end of man, or that 
which is prescribed by the eternal or im¬ 
mutable dictates of reason, and not sug¬ 
gested by vague and transient desires, is 
the highest and most harmonious develop- 
ment of his powers to a complete and con¬ 
sistent whole”; that, therefore, the object 
“towards which every human being must 
ceaselessly direct his efforts, and on which 
especially those who d^ign to influence their 
fellow men must ever keep their eyes, is 
the individuality of power and develop¬ 
ment”; that for this there are two requi¬ 
sites, “freedom, and variety of situations”; 
and that from the union of these arise “in¬ 
dividual vigor and manifold diversity,” 
which combine themselves in “original¬ 
ity.” 1 

1 T/ie Sphere and Duties of Government, from 
the German of Baron Wilhelm von Humboldt, pp. 

n-u. 


Little, however, as people are accustomed 
to a doctrine like that of Von Humboldt, 
and surprising as it may be to them to find 
so high a value attached to individuality, 
tJje question, one must nevertheless think[ 
can only be one of degree. No one's idea of 
excellence in conduct is that people should 
do absolutely nothing but copy one another. 
No one would as.sert that people ought not 
to put into their mode of life, and into the 
conduct of their concerns, any impress what¬ 
ever of their own judgment, or of their own 
individual character. On the other hand, it 
would be absurd to pretend that people 
ought to live as if nothing whatever had 
been known in the world before they came 
into it; as if experience had as yet done 
nothing towards showing that one mode of 
existence, or of conduct, is preferable to 
another. Nobody denies that p)eople should 
be so taught and trained in youth, as to 
know and benefit by the ascertained re¬ 
sults of human experience. But it is the 
privilege and proper condition of a human 
being, arrived at the maturity of his facul¬ 
ties, to use and interpret experience in his 
own way. It is for him to find out what part 
of recorded experience is properly appli¬ 
cable to his own circumstances and character. 
The traditions and customs of other peo¬ 
ple are, to a certain extent, evidence of what 
their experience has taught them; presump¬ 
tive evidence, and as such, have a claim to 
his deference: but, in the first place, their 
experience may be too narrow; or they may 
not have interpreted it rightly. Secondly, 
their interpretation of experience may be 
correct, but unsuitable to him. Customs are 
made for customary circumstances, and cus¬ 
tomary characters; and his circumstances 
or his character may be uncustomary. 
Thirdly, though the customs be both good as 
customs, and suitable to him, yet to con¬ 
form to custom, merely as custom, does not 
educate or develop in him any of the qual¬ 
ities which are the distinctive endowment 
of a human being. The human facilities of 
perception, judgment, discriminative feel¬ 
ing, mental activity, and even moral pref¬ 
erence, are exercised only in making a 
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choice. He who does anything because it 
is the custom, makes no choice. He gains no 
practice either in discerning or in desiring 
what is best. The mental and moral, like the 
muscular powers, are improved only by 
being used. The faculties are called into no 
exercise by doing a thing merely because 
others do it, no more than by believing a 
thing only because others believe it. If the 
grounds of an opinion are not conclusive to 
the person’s own reason, his reason cannot 
be strengthened, but is likely to be weak¬ 
ened, by his adopting it: and if the induce¬ 
ments to ao act are not such as are con¬ 
sentaneous to his own feelings and charac¬ 
ter (where affection, or the rights of others, 
are not concerned) it is so much done to¬ 
wards rendering his feelings and character 
inert and torpid, instead of active and en¬ 
ergetic. 

He who lets the world, or his own por¬ 
tion of it, choose his plan of life for him, 
has no need of any other faculty than the 
ape-like one of imitation. He who chooses 
his plan for himself, employs all his facul¬ 
ties. He must use observation to see, rea¬ 
soning and judgment to foresee, activity to 
gather materials for decision, discrimina¬ 
tion to . decide, and when he has decided, 
firmness and self-control to hold to his de¬ 
liberate decision. And these qualities he 
requires and exercises exactly in propor¬ 
tion as the part of his conduct which he de¬ 
termines according to his own judgment 
and feelings is a large one; It is possible that 
he might be guided in some good path, and 
kept out of harm’s way, without any of 
these things. But what will be his compara¬ 
tive worth as a human being? It really is 
of importance, not only what men do, but 
also what manner of men they are that do 
it. Among the works of man, which human 
life is rightly employed in perfecting and 
beautifying, the first in importance surely 
is man himself. Supposing it were possible 
to get houses built, com grown, battles 
fought, causes tried, and even churches 
erected and prayers said, by machinery— 
by automatons in human form—it would 
be a considerable loss to exchange for these 


automatons even the men and women who 
at present inhabit the more civilized parts 
of the world, and who assuredly are but 
starved specimens of what nature can and 
will produce. Human nature is not a ma¬ 
chine to be built after a model, and set to 
do exactly the work prescribed for it, but 
a tree, which requires to grow and develop 
itself on all sides, according to the tendency 
of the inward forces which make it a living 
thing. 

It will probably be conceded that it is 
desirable people should exercise their un¬ 
derstandings, and that an intelligent follow¬ 
ing of custom, or even occasionally an in¬ 
telligent deviation from custom, is better 
than a blind and simply mechanical ad¬ 
hesion to it. To a certain extent it is ad¬ 
mitted, that our understanding should be 
our own: but there is not the same willing¬ 
ness to admit that our desires and impulses 
should be our own likewise; or that to pos¬ 
sess impulses of our own, and of any 
strength, is anything but a peril and a snare. 
Yet desires and impulses are as much a part 
of a perfect human being, as beliefs and re¬ 
straints: and strong impulses are only peri¬ 
lous when not properly balanced; when one 
set of aims and inclinations is developed 
into strength, while others, which ought to 
co-exist with them, remain weak and inac¬ 
tive. It is not because men’s desires are 
strong that they act ill; it is because their 
consciences are weak. There is no natural 
connection between strong impulses and a 
weak conscience. The natural connection is 
the other way. To say that one person s 
desires and feelings are stronger and more 
various than those of another, is merely to 
say that he has more of the raw material of 
human nature, and is therefore capable, 
perhaps of more evil, but certainly of more 
good. Strong Impulses are but another name 
for energy. Energy may be turned to bad 
uses; but more good may always be made 
of an energetic nature, than of an indolent 
and impassive one. Those who have most 
natural feeling, are always those whose cul¬ 
tivated feelings may be made the strongest. 
The same strong susceptibilities which make 
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the personal impulses vivid and powerful, 
are also the source from whence arc gen¬ 
erated the most passionate love of virtue, 
and the sternest self-control. It is through 
the cultivation of these, that society both 
does its duty and protects its interests: not 
by rejecting the stuff of which heroes are 
made, because it knows not how to make 
them. A person whose desires and impulses 
are his own—^are the expression of his own 
nature, as it has been developed and modi¬ 
fied by his own culture—^is said to have a 
character. One whose desires and impulses 
are not his own, has no character, no more 
than a steam-engine has a character. If, in 
addition to being his own, his impulses are 
strong, and are under the government of a 
strong will, he has an energetic character. 
Whoever thinks that individuality of de¬ 
sires and impulses shotild not be encour¬ 
aged to unfold itself, must maintain that 
society has no need of strong natures—is 
not the better for containing many {persons 
who have much character—^and that a high 
general average of energy is not desirable. 

In some early states of society, these 
forces might be, and were, too much ahead 
of the power which society then possessed 
of disciplining and controlling them. There 
has been a time when the element of spon¬ 
taneity and individuality was in excess, 
and the social principle had a hard struggle 
with it. The difficulty then was, to induce 
men of strong bodies or minds to pay obedi¬ 
ence to any rules which required them to 
control their impulses. To overcome this 
difficulty, law and discipline, like the Popes 
struggling against the Emperors, asserted a 
power over the whole man, claiming to con¬ 
trol all his life in order to control his char¬ 
acter—^which society had not found any 
other sufficient means of binding; But so¬ 
ciety has now fairly got the better of indi¬ 
viduality; and the danger which threatens 
human pature is not the excess, but the 
deficiency, of personal impulses and pref¬ 
erences. Things are vastly changed, since 
the passions of those who were strong by 
station or by personal endowment were in 
a state of habitual rebellion against laws and 


ordinances, and required to be rigorously 
chained up to enable the persons^ within 
their reach to enjoy any particle of secur¬ 
ity. In our times, from the highest class of 
society down to the lowest, every one lives 
as under the eye of a hostile and dreaded 
censorship. Not only in what concerns oth¬ 
ers, but in what concerns only themselves, 
the individual or the family do not ask 
themselves—^what do I prefer? or, what 
would suit my character and disposition? 
or, what would allow the best and highest 
in me to have fair play, and enable it to 
grow and thrive? They ask themselves, what 
is suitable to my position? what is usually 
done by persons of my station and pecuniary 
circumstances? or (worse still) what is usu¬ 
ally done by persons of a station and cir¬ 
cumstances superior to mine? I do not mean 
that they choose what is customary, in pref- 
ference to what suits their own inclination. 
It does not occur to them to have any in¬ 
clination, except for what is customary. 
Thus the mind itself is bowed to the yoke: 
even in what people do for pleasure, con¬ 
formity is the first thing thought of; they 
like in crowds; they exercise choice only 
among things commonly done: peculiarity 
of taste, eccentricity of conduct, are shunned 
equally with crimes: until by dint of not 
following their own nature, they have no 
nature to follow: their human capacities 
are withered and starved: they become in¬ 
capable of any strong wishes or native pleas¬ 
ures, and are generally without either opin¬ 
ions or feelings of home growth, or prop¬ 
erly their own. Now is this, or is it not, the 
desirable condition of human nature? 

It is so, on the Calvinistic theory. Accord¬ 
ing to that, the one great offense of man 
is self-will. All the good of which human¬ 
ity is capable, is comprised in obedience. 
You have no choice; thus you must do, and 
no otherwise: “whatever is not a duty, is 
a sin.” Human nature being radically cor¬ 
rupt, there is no redemption for any one 
until human nature is killed within him. 
To one holding this theory of life, crush¬ 
ing out any of the human faculties, capaci¬ 
ties, and susceptibilities, is no evQ: man 
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needs no capacity, but that of surrendering 
himself to the will of God: and if he uses 
any of his faculties for any other purpose 
but to do that supposed will more effectu¬ 
ally, he is better without them. This is the 
theory of Calvinism; and it is held, in a 
mitigated form, by many who do not con¬ 
sider themselves Calvinists; the mitigation 
consisting in giving a less ascetic interpre¬ 
tation to the alleged will of God; asserting 
it to be his will that mankind should gratify 
some of their inclinations; of course not in 
the manner they themselves prefer, but in 
the way of obedience, that is, in a way pre¬ 
scribed to them by authority; and, there¬ 
fore, by the necessary conditions of the 
case, the same for all. 

In some such insidious form there is at 
present a strong tendency to this narrow 
theory of life, and to the pinched and hide¬ 
bound type of human character which it r 
patronizes. Many persons, no doubt, sin¬ 
cerely think that human beings thus cramped 
and dwarfed, are as their Maker designed 
them to be; just as many have thought that 
trees are a much finer thing when clipped 
into pollards, or cut out into figures of ani¬ 
mals, than as nature made them. But if it 
be any part of religion to believe tliat man 
was made by a good Being, it is more con¬ 
sistent with that faith to believe, that this 
Being gave all human faculties that they 
might be cultivated and unfolded, not rooted 
out and consumed, and that he takes de¬ 
light in every nearer approach made by 
his creatures to the ideal conception em¬ 
bodied in them, every increase in any of 
their capabilities of comprehension, of ac¬ 
tion, or of enjoyment. There is a different 
type of human excellence from the Calvin- 
istic; a conception of humanity as having 
its nature bestowed on it for other purposes 
than merely to be abnegated. 'Tagan self- 
assertion*’ is one of the elements of human 
worth, as well as ’’Christian self-denial.”* 
There is a Greek ideal of self-development, 
which the Platonic and Christian ideal of 
self-government blends with, but does not 
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supersede. It may be better to be a John 
Knox than an Alcibiades, but it is better 
to be a Pericles than either; nor would a 
Pericles, if we had one in these days, be 
without anything good which belonged to 
John Knox. 

It is not by wearing down into uniform¬ 
ity all that is individual in themselves, but 
by cultivating it and calling it forth, within 
the limits imposed by the rights and inter¬ 
ests of others, that human beings become a 
noble and beautiful object of contempla¬ 
tion; and as the works partake the char¬ 
acter of those who do them, by the same 
process human life also becomes rich, di¬ 
versified, and animating, furnishing more 
abundant aliment to high thoughts and ele¬ 
vating feelings, and strengthening the tie 
which binds every individual to the race, by 
making the race infinitely better worth be¬ 
longing to. In proportion to the develop¬ 
ment of his individuality, each person be¬ 
comes more valuable to himself, and is 
therefore capable of being more valuable to 
others. There is a greater fullness of life 
about his own existence, and when there is 
more life in the units there is more in the 
mass which is composed of them. As much 
compression as is necessary to prevent the 
stronger specimens of human nature from 
encroaching on the rights of others, can¬ 
not be dispensed with; but for this there is 
ample compensation even in the point of 
view of human development. The means of 
development which the individual loses by 
being prevented from gratifying his incli¬ 
nations to the injury of others, are chiefly 
obtained at the expense of the development 
of other people. And even to himsdf there is 
a full equivalent in the better development 
of the social part of his nature, rendered 
possible by the restraint put upon the selfr 
ish part. To be held to rigid rules of justicel 
for the sake of others, develops the feelings 
and capacities which have the good of oth<j 
ers for their object. But to be restrained in! 
things not affecting their good, by theiil 
mere displeasure, develops nothing valua-j 
ble, except such force of character as may 
unfold itself in resisting the restraint, li, 
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acquiesced in, it dulls and blunts the whole 
nature. To give any fair plan to the nature 
of each, it is essential that different persons 
should be allowed to lead different lives. 
In proportion as this latitude has been exer¬ 
cised in any age, has that age been note¬ 
worthy to posterity. Even despotism does 
not produce its worst effects, so long as in¬ 
dividuality exists under it; and whatever 
crushes individuality is despotism, by what¬ 
ever name it may be called, and whether it 
professes to be enforcing the will of God or 
the injunctions of men. 

Having said that Individuality is the 
same thing with development, and that it 
is only the cultivation of individuality 
which produces, or can produce, well-de¬ 
veloped human beings, I might here close 
the argument: for what more or better 
can be said of any condition, of human af¬ 
fairs, than that it brings human beings 
themselves nearer to the best thing they 
can be? or what worse can be said of any 
obstruction to good, than that it prevents 
this? Doubtless, however, these considera¬ 
tions will not suffice to convince those who 
most need convincing; and it is necessary 
further to show, that these developed hu¬ 
man beings are of some use to the undevel¬ 
oped—to point out to those who do not de¬ 
sire liberty, and would not avail themselves 
of it, that they may be in some intelli¬ 
gible manner rewarded for allowing other 
people to make use of it without hin¬ 
drance. 

In the first place, then, I would suggest 
that they might possibly learn something 
from them. It will not be denied by anybody, 
that originality is a valuable element in hu- 
ipan affairs. There is always need of per¬ 
sons not only to discover new truths, and 
point out when what were once truths are 
true no longer, but also to commence new 
practices, and set the example of more 
enlightened conduct, and better taste and 
sense in human life. This cannot well be 
gainsaid by anybody who does not believe 
tjhat the world has already attained pcrfec- 
(jion in all its ways and practices. It is true 
tjhat this beneht is not capable of being 


rendered by everybody alike: there arc 
but few persons, in comparison with the 
whole of mankind, whose experiments, if 
adopted by others, would be likely to be 
any improvement on established practice. 
But these few are the salt of the earth; 
without them, human life would become 
a stagnant pool. Not only is it they who 
introduce good things which did not before 
exist; it is they who keep the life in those 
which already existed. If there were nothing 
new to be done, would human intellect 
cease to be necessary? Would it be a rea¬ 
son why those who do the old things should 
forget why they are done, and do them like 
cattle, not like human beings? There is only 
too great a tendency in the best beliefs 
and practices to degenerate into the me¬ 
chanical; and unless there were a succes¬ 
sion of persons whose ever-recurring origi¬ 
nality prevents the grounds of those beliefs 
and practices from becoming merely tradi¬ 
tional, such dead matter would not resist 
the smallest shock from anything really 
alive, and there would be no reason why 
civilization should not die out, as in the 
Byzantine Empire. Persons of genius, it is 
true, are, and are always likely to be, a 
small minority; but in order to have them, 
it is necessary to preserve the soil in which 
they grow. Genius can only breathe freely 
in an atmosphere of freedom. Persons of 
genius are, ex vi termini, more individual 
than any other people—^less capable, conse¬ 
quently, of fitting themselves, without hurt¬ 
ful compression, into any of the small num* 
ber of molds which society provides in order 
to save its members the trouble of form¬ 
ing their own character. If from timidity 
they consent to be forced into one of these 
molds, and to let all that part of themselves 
which cannot expand under the pressure 
remain unexpanded, society will be little 
the better for their genius. If they are of a 
strong character, and break their fetters, 
they become a mark for the society which 
has not succeeded in reducing them to com¬ 
monplace, to point at with solemn warning 
as “wild,” “erratic,” and the like; much as 
if one should complain of the Niagara rivet 
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for not flowing smoothly between its banks 
like a Dutch canal. 

I insist thus emphatically on the impor¬ 
tance of genius, and the necessity of allow¬ 
ing it to unfold itself freely both in thought 
and in practice, being well aware that no 
one will deny the position in theory, but 
knowing also that sJmost every one, in re¬ 
ality, is totally indifferent to it. People 
think genius a fine thing if it enables a man 
to write an exciting poem, or paint a pic¬ 
ture. But in its true sense, that of originality 
in thought and action, though no one says 
that it is not a thing to be admired, nearly 
all, at heart, think that they can do very 
well without it. Unhappily this is too nat¬ 
ural to be wondered at. Originality is the 
one thing which unoriginal minds cannot 
feel the use of. They cannot see what it is 
to do for them: how should they? If they 
could see what it would do for them, it 
would not be originality. The first service 
which originality has to render them, is 
that of opening their eyes: which being once 
fully done, they would have a chance of 
being themselves original. Meanwhile, recol¬ 
lecting that nothing was ever yet done 
which some one was not the first to do. 
and that all good things which exist are the 
fruits of originality, let them be modest 
enough to believe that there is something 
still left for it to accomplish, and assure 
themselves that they are more in need of 
originality, the less they are conscious of 
the want. 

In sober truth, whatever homage may be 
professed, or even paid, to real or supposed 
mental superiority, the general tendency of 
things throughout the world is to render 
mediocrity the ascendant power among 
mankind. In ancient history, in the middle 
ages, and in a diminishing degree through 
the long transition from feudality to the 
present time, the individual was a power in 
himself; and if he had either great talents 
or a high social position, he was a consider¬ 
able power. At present individuals are lost 
in the crowd. In politics it is almost a trivi¬ 
ality to say that public opinion now rules 
the world. The only power deserving the 


name is that of masses, and of governments 
while they make themselves the organ of 
the tendencies and instincts of masses. This 
is as true in the moral and social relations 
of private life as in public transactions. 
Those whose opinions, go by the name of 
public opinion, are not always the same 
sort of public: in America they are the 
whole white population; in England, chiefly 
the middle class. But they are always a 
mass, that is to say, collective medioc¬ 
rity. And what is a still greater novelty, the 
mass do not now take their opinions from 
dignitaries in Church or State, from osten¬ 
sible leaders, or from books. Their thinking 
is done for them by men much like them¬ 
selves, addressing them or speaking in their 
name, on the spur of the moment, through 
the newspapers. I am not complaining of 
all this. I do not assert that anything better 
is compatible, as a general rule, with the 
present low state of the human mind. But 
that does not hinder the government of 
mediocrity from being mediocre govern¬ 
ment. No government by a democracy or a 
numerous aristocracy, either in its political 
acts or in the opinions, qualities, and tone 
of mind which it fosters, ever did or could 
rise above mediocrity, except in so far as. 
the sovereign Many have let themselves 
be guided (which in their best times they 
always have done) by the counsels and in¬ 
fluence of a more highly gifted and in¬ 
structed One or Few. The initiation of all 
wise or noble things, comes and must come 
from individuals; generally at first from 
some one individual. The honor and glory 
of the average man is that he is capable of 
following that initiative; that he can re¬ 
spond internally to wise and noble things,- 
and be led to them with his eyes open. I am 
not countenancing the sort of “hero-wor¬ 
ship” which applauds the strong man of 
genius for forcibly seizing on the govern¬ 
ment of the world and making it do his 
bidding in spite of itself. All he can claim is, 
freedom to point out the way. The power of 
compelling others into it, is not only incon¬ 
sistent with the freedom and development 
of all the rest, but corrupting to the strong 
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man himself. It does seem, however, that 
when the opinions of masses of merely av¬ 
erage men are everywhere become or l)e- 
coming the dominant power, the counter¬ 
poise and corrective to that tendency would 
be, the more and more pronounced individu¬ 
ality of those who stand on the higher emi¬ 
nences of thought. It is in these circum¬ 
stances most especially, that exceptional in¬ 
dividuals, instead of being deterred, should 
be encouraged in acting differently from the 
mass. In other times there was no advan¬ 
tage in their doing so, unless they acted not 
only differently, but better. In this age, the 
mere example of nonconformity, the mere 
refusal to bend the knee to custom, is it¬ 
self a service. Precisely because the tyr¬ 
anny of opinion is such as to make eccen¬ 
tricity a reproach, it is desirable, in order 
to break through that tyranny, that people 
should be eccentric. Eccentricity has al¬ 
ways abounded when and where strength 
of character has abounded; and the amount 


of eccentricity in a society has generally 
been proportional to the amount of genius, 
mental vigor, and moral courage which it 
contained. That so few now dare to be ec¬ 
centric, marks the chief danger of the time. 

The worth of a State, in the long run, 
is the worth of the individuals composing 
it; and a State which postpones the inter¬ 
ests of ///c/> mental expansion and eleva¬ 
tion, to a little more of administrative skill, 
or of that semblance of it which practice 
gives, in the details of business; a State 
w^hich dwarfs its men, in order that they 
may be more docile instruments in its 
hands even for beneficial purposes—will 
find that with small men no great thing 
can really be accomplished; and that the 
perfection of machinery *to which it has 
sacrificed everything, will in the end avail it 
nothing, for want of the vital pow'cr which, 
in order that the machine might w’ork more 
smoothly, it has preferred to banish. 



CHAPTER 


THE CULT OF 
THE STATE 


T he French Revolution accentuated the political and intellectual divisions of 
Europe. It everywhere made democrats more radical and conservatives more 
reactionary. In England reform was delayed for a generation, but the war with 
revolutionary and, later, Napoleonic France could not permanently alter the 
spread of liberalism, because English liberalism derived its vitality from the twin 
roots of 1649 and 1689, and not from the French Revolution of 1789. Having 
made their peace with constitutionalism and parliamentary sovereignty a century 
before the French Revolution, the English governing classes were more afraid of 
Napoleon than of Rousseau. 

By contrast, on the Continent the philosophy of French individualism and 
the Rights of Man, more than French power, seemed to threaten the founda¬ 
tions of the established order. Napoleon’s armies brought to the masses of the 
Continent deliverance from social and political oppression by native ruling 
classes. As time proceeded, however, the French struggle with England for world 
hegemony turned the whole Continent into a base ?if operations the cost of 
which had to be borne by Continental nations. The French objective of conquer¬ 
ing England, the last bulwark of resistance to Napoleon, led to the dislocation of 
the European economy and to the control of the European nations by a regime 
of tyranny. The principle of liberty, engendered by the French Revolution itself, 
became the secret weapon that eventually defeated Napoleonic France in 1815. 

The Napoleonic wars had a particularly disastrous effect on Germany from 
which she has not recovered to this day. In England and France, democracy and 
liberalism had sprung up as native movements against internal oppressors and 
exploiters. In addition, democracy in both countries, as in the United States, 
proved successful because it promoted material welfare at home and enhanced 
national power and prestige abroad. By contrast, the German people first learned 
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of democracy through the invasions of the French evolutionary armies. The 
enthusiasm for the French Revolution—and later for Napoleon was sincere and 
exuberant in many parts of Germany, especial^ among the middle cla^ Md 
peasants. If the victorious Napoleonii^armies had followed up the annihilation 
of the feudal order in Germany with the creation of a free German republic, the 
history of Europe would have taken a new turn, and the Elbe, rather than the 
Rhine, would have become the frontier of democracy. 

As it was, the temporary destruction of feudalism and absolutism in Ger¬ 
many was followed by a French regime of economic and military control in the 
service of Napoleon’s drive for world empire. Whereas the French armies had 
entered Germany as the torchbearers of liberty and human brotherhood, they 
left it as the enemies of the German people. The German ruling classes were thus 
able to discredit “the West”—democracy, liberty, parliamentarism, self-govern¬ 
ment—in the eyes of the German people by identifying democracy as the symbol 
of Germany’s national enemy. Since that time Germany’s tradition of looking 
upon democracy as her national enemy has been reinforced by her position in 
World Wars I and II as the leading opponent of the democratic world. 

Because the political experience of Germany has been preponderantly au¬ 
thoritarian, its orthodox tradition of political theory has been chiefly, though 
not wholly, antidemocratic. In this tradition the philosophy of G. W. F. Hegel 
(1770-1831) towers over the rest in more than one way. Hegel’s system encom¬ 
passes philosophy, metaphysics, religion, art, ethics, history, and politics. In its 
range alone his work is impressive and of a truly encyclopedic character. His 
position in Germany was so powerful that even the most ferocious attack against 
orthodox (jerman philosophy, that of Karl Marx, sprang largely from Hegelian 
assumptions. 

As a student, Hegel’s major interest was theology, but he soon gravitated 
toward philosophy. In 1801 he began to lecture at the University of Jena. In 1806 
the French armies defeated Prussia at the decisive battle of Jena, and Hegel 
saw Napoleon (the “world-soul,” as he called him) ride through Jena. During 
the French Revolution he was an ardent sympathizer of Jacobin radicalism. As 
Napoleon’s star rose, Hegel profoundly admired hini for his genius and power. 
In 1818, three years after the defeat of Napoleon, Hegel was invited to come 
to the University of Berlin, and he stayed there until his death in 1831. He be¬ 
came the dominant figure at the University, and his influence—^like that of 
Heinrich von Treitschke later in the century—extended over all Germany. In 
this last phase of his life, Hegel was a devout follower and admirer of the Prus¬ 
sian police state, just as he had previously admired Jacobinism and Napoleon. 

The best statement of Hegel’s political ideas is to be found in his Philosophy 
of Law (1821). It expresses his conception of freedom, natural and social, which 


provides the key to an understanding of his political thought. Hegel starts with 
the assertion that in the physical World nature as it is, is the proper object of 
knowledge and philosophy. What knowledge has to investigate in nature, Hegel 
argues, is its “eternal harmony” and “inherent rationality.” Proceeding from 
nature to ethics, Hegel attacks those who believe that the ethical world, actual¬ 
ized in the state, should be approached differently from nature, the physical 
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world. Just as reason becomes “actual” in nature. Hegel says, so it becomes actual 
in the state. In both instances the observer does not, and cannot, make the laws 
expressing reason but can merely understand them. There is no “chance and 
caprice” in rationality as it may be apprehended in either the physical world or 
in the ethical world—the state. 

Because some philosophers of the state (Hegel here denounces contemptu¬ 
ously certain German liberal philosophers of his time) have followed the prin¬ 
ciple that every thinker is authorized “to take his own road,” ix)litical philosophy 
has earned for itself all kinds of “scorn and discredit.” This has led to the worst 
kind of scorn, namely, that “everyone is convinced that his mere birthright puts 
him in a position to pass judgment on philosophy in general and to condemn it.” 
Because philosophy in Germany is “in the service of the state,” Hegel accords 
to the state the right to defend itself against those who “indulge in subjective 
feeling and particular conviction,” from which evil follows “the ruin of public 
order and Ihe law of the land.” 

This encouragement to persecute freedom of thought came from Hegel at 
a time when antiliberal, authoritarian government in Prussia had become more 
ruthless than ever before. The Prussian absolute state—thus can philosophy 
debase itself—appeared to Hegel as the historically most perfect realization of 
political rationality. “What is rational is actual and what is actual is rational”— 
this most famous of all Hegelian phrases has been interpreted in many ways. 
Whatever the phrase meant to Hegel himself, its practical impact has been in 
one direction: to sanctify the existing as the good. Hegel himself might personally 
have rejected the excessive abuses to which his rationalization of existing insti¬ 
tutions lent itself in the hands of others, but the historical effect of Hegel was to 
strengthen the habit of servility to the existing state and society, which has long 
characterized German life and thought. 

The intimate inner connection between Hegelianism and militarism is evi¬ 
dent in HegePs conception that “in duty the individual finds his liberation.” This 
concept of freedom is the product of a society that honors militarism as the way 
of life, as becomes evident in HegePs further statement that “self-sacrifice” is 
the “real existence of one’s freedom.” Such a philosophy is the most effective 
expression of the militaristic and fascist outlook and succinctly reflects the 
fascist view^ that the purpose of man’s life is death in the service of the fighting 
state. Hegel also considers the readiness to sacrifice oneself for the state the 
“intrinsic worth of courage,” The courage of resistance is unknown to him. 
Whereas Locke sees the indestructible essence of man in his act of resisting, 
Hegel sees man’s fulfillment in obedience. Life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness are thus the exact opposites of the Hegelian concept of citizenship as 
self-sacrifice, duty, and discipline. 

If the individual in HegePs world is nothing, the state is all. In his Philoso¬ 
phy of History (published posthumously in 1837), Hegel defines the state as 
the “realization of Freedom.” The state is the actually existing, realized moral 
life, and “all the worth which the human being possesses—^all spiritual reality— 
he possesses only through the State.” The individual has moral value only be¬ 
cause he is part of the state, which is the complete actualization of reason. HegePs 
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state idolatry reaches its peak in his famous phrase that the state is "the Divine 

Idea as it exists on Earth.” . , *1. t 

In the Jewish-Christian tradition, the Earthly City can never take the place 
of the City of God, and no man-made law or institution can therefore command 
the complete allegiance of man. According to this tradition, man s spiritual 
reality, based on reason, nature, God, is prior, and superior, to law and the state; 
the latter are, at best, means of serving the fulfillment of man’s moral aspira¬ 
tions. Hegel doubly rejects this Jewish-Christian tradition by regarding the 
state as the divine idea on earth, the march of God in this world, and by assert¬ 
ing—and here is an important root of modern totalitarianism—that man derives 
all spiritual reality from the state. With all his devout Lutheran theology, Hegel 
in actuality rejects the most fundamental philosophical principle of Jewish- 
Christian monotheism: that there is a sphere of conscience in each human being 
that is exempt from the claims of political authority, and that the state must 
not fully absorb the spiritual resources and selfhood of the individual. 

Because the state is actualized reason and spirit, Hegel says, the law of the 
state is a manifestation of objective spirit, and “only that which obeys law, is 
free,” for it obeys itself. Hegel rejects the liberal concept of freedom as absence 
of constraint and calls such freedom formal, subjective, abstracted from its es¬ 
sential objects and aims. Constraints put on the impulses, desires, and passions 
of the individual are not, Hegel maintains, a limitation of freedom but its indis¬ 
pensable condition, because such compukion forces man to adjust his behavior 
to the higher reason of the state. Man’s real, substantive freedom (as distinct 
from mere formal freedom) thus consists in his submitting to, and identifying 
himself with, the higher rationality of state and law. 

Whether man submits voluntarily to the state or has to be constrained, 
makes little difference, as the Hegelian concept of freedom refers, not to the 
mode of action—free personal choice between existing alternatives, or forcible 
adaptation of conduct to prescribed rules—^but to the object of action. If man 
acts in harmony with the goals of the state, regardless how the harmony is at¬ 
tained, he is free, because his action partakes of the highest form of actualized 
freedom—the state. On the basis of this assumption, when "the subjective wQl 
of man submits to laws, the contradiction between Liberty and Necessity 
vanishes.” 

In the democratic tradition of political thought, society means choice and 
alternative, not submission. According to Hegel, society is a man-made copy 
of nature with its laws of necessity, in which liberty can be found only by vol¬ 
untary submission. By contrast, the democratic tradition accepts necessity in 
physical nature but not in human relations. The reasoning of democrats is that, 
though one must accept the validity of the law of gravity, one may challenge 
the validity of any man-made law. Submission to laws of physical nature but 
defiance of human controls is the distinction that democratic political philosophy 
carefully draws. Hegel rejects social revolution, just as there is no revolution in 
nature, whereas democrats, though accepting evolution as the only process of 
change in nature, nevertheless accept the possibility, and in some instances even 
the desirability, of revolution as a method of social change. In the Hegelian 
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approach to this problem the physical conception of necessity is transferred 
from the mechanism of nature to the organization of society. The political effects 
of this transfer are fundamental: just as we are relatively free in nature by know¬ 
ing, and voluntarily submitting to, the laws of nature, rather than by uselessly 
trying to change them, we are •free in society, the Hegelian argument runs, if 
we willingly accept the laws imposed upon us. 

In both his Philosophy of Law and Philosophy of History Hegel takes up 
the question of who ought to determine the laws. He attacks the doctrine that 
all should participate in the business of the state as a “ridiculous notion.*' To 
permit all persons to share in public decisions because affairs of state are the 
concern of its members is “tantamount to a proposal to put the democratic ele¬ 
ment without any rational form into the organism of the state." Hegel antici¬ 
pates the corporate organization of the modern fascist state by his emphasis that 
the individual should be politically articulate only as a member of a social group 
or class, and not just as a citizen qua citizen, as in the liberal democracies. 

The fundamental law of the state is the constitution. Hegel opposes the 
democratic idea of the constitution as an instrument of government, a charter 
and compact consciously framed for desired ends. The constitution, Hegel says, 
“should not be regarded as something made, even though it has come into being 
in time. It must be treated rather as something simply existent in and by itself, 
as divine therefore, and constant, and so as exalted above the sphere of things 
that are made." Because the state is “the march of God through the world," the 
constitution of the state is not something to be tampered with by ordinary 
mortals. 

Going back into the history of the state, Hegel finds that its origin “in¬ 
volves imperious lordship on the one hand, instinctive submission on the other." 
This leadership principle, so characteristic of fascism, is also stressed by Hegel 
in his discussion of the merits of the different types of constitutions—democracy, 
aristocracy, and monarchy. The advantage of the monarchical form of govern¬ 
ment lies in the fact, Hegel argues, that leadership is always clearly present, 
whereas in aristocracy, and even more in democracy, leaders may rise to the top. 
Because of his preference for monarchy, Hegel rejects the sovereignty of the 
people, especially if the term implies opposition to the sovereignty of the mon¬ 
arch: “So opposed to the sovereignty of the monarch, the sovereignty of the 
people is one of the confused notions based on the wifd idea of the ‘people.* Taken 
without its monarch and the articulation of the whole which is the indispensable 
and direct concomitant of monarchy, the people is a formless mass and no longer a 
state." The democratic doctrine that the people are the state is rejected by 
Hegel as a “perversity" and a “ruse." * 

One of the paradoxical phenomena of political philosophy is that those who 
demand absolute law and order within the state, at the same time propound 
anarchy as the normal, and desirable, relation between states. On the one hand, 
Hegel advocates the strong state—on the model of the Prussian police state of 
the nineteenth century. Yet, when it comes to the question of how states are to 
live together, Hegel is an enthusiastic anarchist. In fact, he is nihilistic enough 
to deny that relations betw'een states have anything in common with morality, 
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such as regulates conduct between individuals. There is a pagan note to Hegel s 
claim that ''the nation state is mind in its substantive rationality and immediate 
actuality and is therefore the absolute power on earth.” The whole Stoic-Jewish- 
Christian tradition which affirms that there is a higher law than the commands 
of the state—a law of reason, nature, God—is flatly rejected by Hegel. If the 
state is the absolute power on earth, what happens when several absolutes clash ? 
Hegel cheerfully answers as follows: "If states disagree and their particular wills 
cannot be harmonized, the matter can only be settled by war.” 

However, this consequence does not alarm him. On the contrary. Wars are 
wholesome, he argues, for a number of reasons. First, "corruption in nations 
would be the product of prolonged, let alone 'perpetual’ peace.” The trouble 
with peace, Hegel thinks, is that men stagnate in it. Their idiosyncrasies be¬ 
come more fixed and ossified, and war is desirable to keep the body politic healthy 
through proper stimulation. In addition, Hegel stresses the salutary impact of 
war on national unity: "As a result of war, nations are strengthened, but peoples 
involved in civil strife also acquire peace at home through making war abroad.” 

Later in the nineteenth century, Bismarck emphasized in his memoirs that 
war would be the only means to revive and maintain the loyalty of the people, 
particularly among the working population, who had become infected with the 
ideas of international socialism. By 1912, the year of the last national election 
before the outbreak of World War I, the Social Democrats had become the 
strongest single German party, commanding the allegiance of thirty-five per 
cent of the German electorate. In the twentieth century, the aggressions of fascist 
and communist totalitarian dictatorships have corroborated Hegel’s conception 
of war as an instrument of national policy. Totalitarian police states justify re¬ 
pression in the present by promises of grandeur and prosperity in the future; 
they continually raise political cash (in good will and popular assent) by issuing 
postdated checks payable in future glory, until aggressive war finally seems the 
only way out of the accumulated moral debts. 

Just as Hegel worships leaders in the life of nations, exempting heroes from 
the ordinary rules of ethics, so he views the relations between states in terms of 
leadership. Hegel regards world history, not as a series of unconnected and 
meaningless events, but as the progressive unfolding of Reason. In each epoch 
of history one nation is charged by the world spirit with the supreme mission of 
giving complete effect to tfie "advance of the self-developing self-consciousness 
of the world-mind.” The nation thus charged by the world spirit is dominant 
during a whole epoch, and the other nations "are without rights” and "count no 
longer in world history.” 

How do we know whom the world spirit appoints from time to time to the 
office of ruler of the world? Hegel’s answer is that the history of the world is 
"the world’s court of judgment.” Victory in war indicates where the world spirit 
is taking up residence, and the nation that loses in war thereby proves that the 
world spirit is no longer in harmony with it, 

I^ecause Hegel denies that there is any law or morality governing relations 
between states, he resorts to war as the'means of deciding which of the conflict¬ 
ing nations and values possesses greater excellence, Applying his theory of 
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periodic assignments of world leadership to specific nations, Hegel finds that 
the world spirit has progressively unfolded itself in four major epochs, each 
representing a principle of its own: first comes the Oriental realm, then the 
Greek, then the Roman, until the highest principle of the world spirit is reached 
with the Germans, who represent the “reconciliation of objective truth and 
freedom.” 

Though garbed in high-sounding philosophical terms, Hegel’s political 
theory thus contains all essential elements of fascism: racialism, nationalism, 
the leadership principle, government by authority rather than consent, and, 
above all, the idolization of power as the supreme test of human values. The 
last point is perhaps the most important in the whole system of political Hegel¬ 
ianism, and Hegel by no means confined his idealization of power to his later 
writings. As early as 1802 , he wrote in his Constitution of Germany that in their 
idealistic concern for freedom of conscience and political liberty, men are fool¬ 
ish enough to overlook the “truth which lies in power,” for power is of the 
“higher justice of nature and truth” and may therefore forcibly bring men under 
its sway, in spite of their inner convictions and theories. Even Machiavelli had 
refrained from identifying power with morality and had held that they were two 
separate modes of behavior, each possessing its own code of rules, and each in¬ 
dependent of the other. Hegel went further than Machiavelli by identifying 
power---the state—with morality. The twin heirs of Hegelianism, totalitarian 
fascism and communism, have also abandoned old-fashioned ethics, substituting 
for it Race, State, or Class. 

Shortly before Hegel died he wrote a detailed analysis of the English Re¬ 
form BUI ( 1831 ). He found that England was behind the “glorious and fortu¬ 
nate” progress of Germany because it lacked the “great sense of princes,” and 
because its monarchical power was too weak and powerless against the “thought¬ 
less mob,” which was given too much influence. Hegel predicted that the Re¬ 
form Bill, if enacted, would amount to revolution rather than reform. He pene- 
tratingly observed that in unreformed England new ministries represented the 
same class interests as the old, but that after the broadening of the suffrage new 
governments would represent new class interests. Hegel concluded that the en¬ 
actment of the Reform Bill into law might threaten the stability of the English 
political system, and that the proposed reforms might degenerate into subver¬ 
sion and revolution, particularly as the English monarchy lacked the power, 
possessed by other monarchies, to decide political conflicts and prevent them 
from turning into violence, robbery, and revolution. 

The doctrine of democracy as the first step to anarchy is the staple argu¬ 
ment of all authoritarian political thinkers, from Plato to present-day opponents 
of democracy, and Hegel shared the classical authoritarian doctrine that society 
needs a strong monarchy as a balancing force between contending economic and 
political interests. Democracy denies that there is any one individual or class 
that can view conflicts of human values and interests from an Olympic height of 
absolute justice and disinterestedness; it believes that such conflicts can be 
adjusted peacefully through processes of discussion and persuasion. The anti¬ 
democratic theory #f politics holds, by contrast, that social conflicts must not be 
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decided by the haphazard and approximate methods of a system in which the 
“thoughtless mob" is the final source of authority, but only by those who Imow 
what absoJute justice is. Because they know, they must be obeyed. There is no 
difference between Hegel’s identification of democracy with weakness and the 
cruder and coarser expressions of the same idea by Treitschke and Hitler. The 
ultimate assumption of Hegelian political philosophy is victory in war. Yet 
one of the paradoxes of history is that theories of human conduct and motivation 
which put victory in war above all other values ultimately lead to military failure. 

The expansion of democracy in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in¬ 
evitably intensified the antidemocratic reaction of conservative authoritarian¬ 
ism. Starting first in Italy as an antidemocratic and antisocialist movement after 
World War I, fascism is in essence the twentieth-century version of age-old 
tendencies in politics. Like democracy, it is a universal phenomenon, and it ap¬ 
pears in different forms and varieties in accordance with national traditions and 
circumstances. Like democracy, fascism, or the tendency toward fascism, is 
firmly entrenched in the ideas and institutions of some countries, and only an 
ephemeral phenomenon in others. 

Unlike the authoritarianism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
fascism is a postdemocratic political system and cannot be understood save as 
a reaction to democracy. Fascism is impossible in countries with no democratic 
experience at all; in such countries dictatorship may be based on the army, 
bureaucracy, and church, but it will lack the element of mass enthusiasm and 
participation characteristic of fascism. Conversely, fascism has never succeeded 
in a country whose democratic experience has been prolonged and generally 
shared by the people. Fascism has learned from democracy the value of popular 
support for national policies, and it seeks to manufacture popular consent by a 
mixture of propaganda and terror. 

In this respect, the difference between fascism and Hegel is clearly evident. 
Despite the shock of the French Revolution, Hegel still believed that politics was 
essentially beyond the active interest and participation of the people, and his 
conception of rule was centered on monarchy, aristocracy, army, and bureaucracy 
rather than on the totalitarian mass party of the fascist type. The post-Hegelian 
character of fascism is also expressed in its borrowing from socialism enough 
anticapitalist slogans and catchwords to attract a part of the working classes. 

Another element in fascism that puts it into proper historical perspective in 
relation to Hegelianism is that fascism can flourish only in countries with at 
least some industrial experience. The connection between fascism and industrial¬ 
ization is twofold: internally, fascist propaganda and terror require a m inimum 
degree of technological development; externally, fascism as a system of perma¬ 
nent mobilization for war cannot hope to succeed in the twentieth century with¬ 
out considerable industrial ^ills and resources. 

In its social background, fascism has particularly appealed to two groups: 
first, a numerically small group of industrialists and landowners who are wUling 
to finance fascist [tarties in the hope of thereby getting rid of free trade-unions 
and radical political movements; second, the numerically much more important 
lower middle classes that dread the prospect of proletarianizatim and look to 
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fascism for the salvation of their status and prestige in society. Typically, it is 
the employee rather than the worker who is susceptible to the fascist virus, and 
the small marginal businessman who is afraid of Big Business and Big Labor. 
In times of depression, fascism appeals to the unemployed, hopeless, cheerless— 
the forgotten men of society: by putting them into uniforms, and incorporating 
them into an organized movement, fascism makes them feel that they “belong,” 
that they are not outcasts, as existing society may seem to consider them. 

However, this does not mean that depressions as such lead inevitably to 
fascism. In the United States, the Great Depression in the early thirties led to 
the New Deal, and in Scandinavia, it put Social Democratic governments into 
office. Depressions are always a strain on democratic societies. But the response 
to the challenge of economic strain may be increased readiness to accept social 
and economic change, or—and this is the fascist solution—the determination to 
freeze the existing status quo and to resist social and economic change by the 
use of prisons and concentration camps. 

Although their social background is as different from Hegelianism as the 
twentieth century is from the nineteenth, fascist ideas and principles are closely 
related to Hegel and the long tradition of antidemocratic thought. There is no 
Locke, Marx, or Lenin in the theory of fascism; it cannot be gathered from one 
S3rstematic treatise but must be culled from various sources that express thought 
and opinion as much as political philosophy. One of the most authoritative brief 
statements of fascist theory is Mussolini’s Doctrine of Fascism (1932), which 
he contributed, with the aid of the Italian philosopher Giovanni Gentile, to the 
Italian Encyclopedia in his capacity as Duce of Fascism and of Italy. 

Benito Mussolini (1883-1945) started his political career as a journalist; 
for some time he edited the socialist daily, Avanti. When World War I broke out, 
the majority of the Socialist party favored neutrality. Mussolini, who had pre* 
viously belonged to the revolutionary, syndicalist wing of the Socialist party, 
suddenly reversed his stand and favored intervention on the side of the Allies, 
for which he was expelled from the party in November, 1914. In the same month 
he started his own paper, Popolo ^Italia, later to become the official organ of 
Italian Fascism. In the first issue of his paper Mussolini explained why he 
favored intervention: “If the Prussian reaction triumphs in Europe tomorrow, 
and the destruction of Belgium and the annihilation of France cause the level 
of European civilization to sink, those who have not attempted to hinder the 
catastrophe will be traitors and apostates.” 

In March, 1919, Mussolini and his interventionist friends and associates 
formed “ccxnbat groups” {Fasci di Combattimento), the program of whidi was 
a mixture of ultrarevolutionary and ultranationalist slogans. At first Mussolini 
tried to woo the working classes away from the Socialist party (the G)mmunist 
party, formed in 1921, was not important at the time), but be soon had to admit 
failure. He then steadily courted political support from the middle classes and 
financial support from big landowners and industrialists. Realizing the futility 
of achieving power by legal means, the Fascists began to terrorize opponents, not 
refraining from arson and assassination. A new feature of Fascist methods 
emerged in “punitive expeditions” against numerous communities, in which the 
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police allowed the Fascists to terrorize and virtually take over whole towns. 

In the national elections of 1921, the Fascists obtained only 35 of 535 seats 
in Parliament, and Mussolini became more determined than ever to seize the 
government by force. On October 28,1922, the Fascists converged on Rome from 
all parts of Italy, and the following day Musscdini was asked by the King to form 
a new administration. Mussolini quickly consolidated his power by ruthless 
persecution of his opponents; the assassination in 1924 of Giacomo Matteotti, 
a Socialist Deputy, showed that murder was an officially sanctioned weapon of 
the new regime. 

Until 1933 Mussolini was comparatively isolated; but with the advent of 
the Nazi regime in Germany, a new f^cist international was gradually being 
formed, later joined by Japan and lesser powers. His hatred of democracy and 
the democratic nations drove Mussolini—all his life anti-German—into the arms 
of Hitler, and he entered the war on the side of Nazi Germany in June, 1940, 
when the war, after the defeat of France, seemed to be over. Yet the long years 
of preparation for war were of no avail, and the military weakness of the Fascist 
regime became evident from the first operations. Even after Italy surrendered 
in September, 1943, Mussolini continued to head a German puppet regime in 
northern Italy. In April, 1945, seeing that all was lost, he sought to escape to 
Switzerland, where he had spent several years in his youth as a penniless worker 
and agitator. On his way to the border he was captured by Italian partisans 
operating behind enemy lines, sentenced to death by an improvised partisan 
court, and executed. His dead body was publicly hung from a lamppost in Milan 
—the city in which the Fascist movement was bom. Only a few days later. Hitler 
committed suicide in the Reich Chancellery in Berlin, the building in which he 
had plotted the conquest of the world by the “master race.” 

The most characteristic feature of the fascist temper and outlook is irra- 
timalism, the distrust of reason, and the stress on the irrational, sentimental, 
uncontrollable parts of man. Fascism opposes the whole western tradition of 
rationalism that stems from Greece. The psychological mood of fascism is fanat¬ 
icism, not skeptical reflection. Because of its oasic irrationalism, fascism has 
“taboo issues” (such as race, the dogma of the party, or the personality of the 
“leader”) that must not be critically discussed. During the Fascist regime in 
Italy, Mussolini’s picture was in ail sdoolrooms, and it had the caption, “Musso¬ 
lini is always right.” 

Fascism denies in principle the basic human equality of the western tradi¬ 
tion, and not only accepts ineqtuUHy as a fact but affirms it as an ideal. Though 
democratic societies do not always live up to their ideal of human equality, they 
at least accept it as a long-term goal of public policy. 

The code of fascist behavior affirms the values of violence and the lie. Be¬ 
cause it distrusts reason and rejects universally valid standards of conduct, 
fascism does not hesitate to use any means in pursuing its aims. For the same 
reasrni, fascism is ready to sacrifice the individual to the sUte: in the fasdst 
view, the state is the end and the individml the means —^the exact qpiposite of 
the democratic philosophy. “For the Fascist,” Mussolini says (and his words 
eqiresa a Hegelian concept in Hegelian terms), “everything is In the State, and 
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nothing human or spiritual exists, much less has value, outside the State.” 
Mussolini therefore also candidly admits that the fascist state is necessarily 
totalitarian, allowing no competing values or social associations besides itself. 
By contrast, the democratic state is pluralistic: it must recognize the fact that 
in a free society the loyalty of the individual to the state may conflict with his 
loyalties to the family, church, or his own conscience as a free person. 

The fascist acceptance of inequality and violence naturdly results in the 
theory and practice of government by an elite: some men are born to rule, and 
others to obey. Fascist regimes are undemocratic, not because they always lack 
the support of the people (in some instances this support may be wholehearted), 
but because they rule independently of popular consent, without a tree party 
system, and without free elections and a free press. The leadership principle is 
the extreme form of the fascist elite concept, and it fully expresses the irrational 
character of fascist politics; the leader is considered infallible, endowed with 
mystical gifts and insight, and he personifies the General Will of the nation. In 
a conflict of opinion between leader and people, the will of the leader prevails, 
because his is the General Will, whereas that of the people is only the Will of 
All. 

The fascist emphasis on leadership collides with the simultaneous enforce¬ 
ment of orthodoxy and conformity—the totalitarian uniformity of fascist so¬ 
ciety. Leaders of fascism like Mussolini and Hitler were formed in nonfascist 
societies with considerable free competition. The relatively short duration of the 
main fascist regimes in Italy and Germany has made it impossible for the student 
of comparative political systems and philosophies to appraise the leadership 
qualities of a generation born and bred under conditions of fascist uniformity 
and orthodoxy. 

Because fascism is not only a political system but a way of life, it employs 
authority rather than discussion in all spheres of social activity, including the 
nonpolitical ones. Fascism is typically antifeminist in public life and also sup¬ 
ports strong paternal authority in the family, over both wife and children. The 
father is the “leader of the family.” In the schools, discipline is the supreme 
value inculcated into the minds and hearts of children, and the educational pro¬ 
gram is little more than a prelude to military training and indoctrination. In 
industry, authority takes the place of free bargaining between capital and labor. 
Officially, the fascist state is impartial between capitalists and workers; yet the 
cemeteries of fascist countries are filled with victimized bodies of trade-unionists 
rather than bankers and industrialists. Relying on authority and obedience, 
fascism attracts not only those who want to command but also those who long 
to obey. In every society there are those who would rather follow and obey than 
think for themselves and assume responsibilities, and the “escape from freedom” 
is one of the chief psychological conditions of the ^read of fascism. 

The corporate state is another feature of fascism that expresses its lack of 
faith in the people: in the corporate system, the economy b organized in state- 
controlled associations of capital and labor, all working harmoniously for the 
common good, with the aid and guidance of the dictatorial one-party state. The 
underlying assumption of corporatism is that man (except for the elite in power) 
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should not be politically articulate in his capacity as a dtizen, but as a member 
of a social or economic group; general political issues are too complicated for 
him, whereas he is familiar with his work and profession. 

Jn the international field, racialism and imperialism express the two funda* 
mental fascist principles of inequality and violence. Just as within the nation 
the elite is superior to the rest and may impose its will by violence, so between 
nations the “elite nation” is considered superior to the others and entitled to 
rule them by force. As a result, fascism is opposed to international organization 
and world peace: it “believes neither in the possibility nor in the utility of per¬ 
petual peace,” Mussolini sa}rs, because "war alone brings up to their highest 
tension all human energies and puts the stamp of nobility upon the peoples who 
have the courage to meet it.” Moreover, fascism is opposed to international or¬ 
ganizations for two other reasons: they recognize in some measure the principle 
of equality among nations, and, second, they seek to institute government by 
discussion on an international plane. Neither aim is compatible with the fascist 
theory of politics. 

The defeat of the Axis in World War II has by no means removed the threat 
of fascism. As a political system, fascism may be destroyed for a time. As an 
attitude of mind, as a psychological temper, as a reflection of personal and social 
authoritarianism, it can survive political and military defeats. Where democracy 
is strong, courageous, willing to accept change, there is little danger of fascism. 


I. HEGEL 

Philosophy of Lauf* 


Jf. Freedom in Nature and Society 

At the present time, the idea that free- 
dom of thought, and of mind generally, 
evinces itself only in divergence from, in¬ 
deed in hostility to, what is publicly recog¬ 
nized, might seem to be most firmly rooted 
in connection with the state, and it is chiefiy 
for this reason that a philosophy of the 
state might seem essentially to have the 

* From O. W. P. Hegel, Philosophy of Law 
(1S21; trani. T. M. Knos as Philoiopky of Rizht, 
Oxford University Picas, 1942). By permission. 


task of discovering and promulgating still 
another theory, and a special and original 
one at that. In examining this idea and the 
activity in conformity with it, we might sup¬ 
pose that no state or constitution had ever 
existed in the world at aU or was even in 
being at the present time, but that nowa¬ 
days—and this “nowadays” lasts for ever 
—^we had to start all over again from the be¬ 
ginning, and that the ethical world had just 
been waiting for such present-day projects, 
proofs, and investigations. So far as nature 
is concerned, people grant that it is nature 
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as it is which jdiilosophy has to bring within 
its ken, that the philosopher’s stone lies 
concealed somewhere within nature itself, 
that nature is inherently rational and that 
what knowledge has to investigate and grasp 
in concepts is this actual reason present in 
it; not the formations and accidents evi¬ 
dent to the superficial observer, but nature’s 
eternal harmony, its harmony however, in 
the sense of the law and essence immanent 
within it. The ethical world, on the other 
hand, the state (i.e. reason as it actualizes 
itself in the element of self-consciousness), 
is not allowed to enjoy the good fortune 
which springs from the fact that it is reason 
which has achieved power and mastery 
within that element and which maintains 
itself and has its home there. The universe 
of mind is supposed rather to be left to 
the mercy of chance and caprice, to be God¬ 
forsaken, and the result is that if the ethical 
world is Godless, truth lies outside it, and 
at the same time, since even so reason is 
supposed to be in it as well, truth becomes 
nothing but a problem. But it is this also 
that is to authorize, nay to oblige, every 
thinker to take his own road, though not 
in search of the philosopher’s stone, for he 
is saved this search by the philosophizing of 
our contemporaries, and everyone nowa¬ 
days is assured that he has this stone in his 
grasp as his birthright. Now admittedly it 
is the case that those who live their lives 
in the state as it actually exists here and 
now and find satisfaction there for their 
knowledge and volition (and of these there 
are many, more in fact than think or know 
it, because ultimately this is the position of 
everybody), or those at any rate who con^ 
sciously find their satisfaction in the state, 
laugh at these operations and affirmations 
and regard them as an empty game, some¬ 
times rather funny, sometimes rather seri¬ 
ous, now amusing, now dangerous. Thus this 
restless activity of empty reflection, to¬ 
gether with its popularity and the welcome 
it has received, would be a thing on its 
own, developing in privacy in its own way, 
were it not that it Is philosophy itself which 
has earned all kinds of scorn and discredit 


by its indulgence in this occupation. The 
worst of these kinds of scorn is this, that, as 
I said just now, everyone is convinced that 
his mere birthright puts him in a position 
to pass judgment on philosophy in general 
and to condemn it. No other art or science is 
subjected to this last degree of scorn, to 
the supposition that we are masters of it 
without ado. 

At the present time, the pettifoggery of 
caprice has usurped the name of philosophy 
and succeeded in giving a wide public the 
opinion that such triflings are philosophy. 
The result of this is that it has now become 
almost a disgrace to go on speaking in phil¬ 
osophical terms about the nature of the 
state, and law-abiding men cannot be 
blamed if they become impatient so soon as 
they hear mention of a philosophical science 
of the state. Still less is it a matter for 
surprise that governments have at last di¬ 
rected their attention to this kind of philos¬ 
ophy, since, apart from anything else, phi¬ 
losophy with us is not, as it was with the 
Greeks for instance, pursued in private like 
an art, but has an existence in the open, in 
contact with the public, and especially, or 
even only, in the service of the state. Gov¬ 
ernments have proved their trust in their 
scholars who have made philosophy their 
chosen field by leaving entirely to them the 
construction and contents of philosophy— 
though here and there, if you like, it may 
not have been so much confidence that has 
been shown as indifference to learning itself, 
and professorial chairs of philosophy have 
been retained only as a tradition (in France, 
for instance, to the best of my knowledge, 
chairs of metaphysics at least have been al¬ 
lowed to lapse). Their confidence, however, 
has very often been ill repaid, or alterna¬ 
tively, if you preferred to see indifference, 
you would have to regard the result, the 
decay of thorough knowledge, as the penalty 
of this indifference. Prima facie, superfi¬ 
ciality seems to be extremely accommoda- 
ing, one might say, at least in relation to 
public peace and order, because it fails to 
touch or even to guess at the substance of 
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the things; no action, or at least no police 
action, would thus have been taken against 
it in the first instance, had it not been that 
there still existed in the state a need for 
a deeper education and insight, a need 
which the state required philosophical sci¬ 
ence to satisfy. On the other hand, superfi¬ 
cial thinking about the ethical order, about 
right and duty in general, starts automati¬ 
cally from the maxims which constitute 
superficiality in this sphere, i.e. from the 
principles of the Sophists which are so 
clearly outlined for our information in 
Plato. What is right these principles locate 
in subjective aims and opinions, in sub¬ 
jective feeling and particular conviction, 
and from them there follows the ruin of 
the inner ethical life and a good conscience, 
of love and right dealing between private 
persons, no less than the ruin of public or¬ 
der and the law of the land. The significance 
which such phenomena must acquire for 
governments is not likely to suffer any di¬ 
minution as a result of the pretentiousness 
which has used that very grant of confidence 
and the authority of a professorial chair to 
support the demand that the state should 
uphold and give scope to what corrupts the 
ultimate source of achievement, namely 
universal principles, and so even to the de¬ 
fiance of the state as if such defiance were 
what it deserved. *Tf God gives a man an 
office, he also gives him brains” is an old 
joke which in these days surely no one will 
take wholly in earnest. 

Wkai is rational is actual and what is ac- 
tual is rationed. On this conviction the plain 
man like the philosopher takes his stand, 
and from it philosophy starts in its study of 
the universe of mind gs well as the universe 
of nature. If reflection, feeling, or whatever 
form subjective consciousness may take, 
looks upon the present as something vacu¬ 
ous and looks beyond it with the eyes of 
superior wisdom, it finds itself in a vacuum, 
and because it is actual only in the present, 
it is itself mere vacuity. If on the other 
hand the Idea passes for **only an Idea,” 
for something represented in an oi»nion, 


philosophy rejects such a view and shows 
that nothing is actual except the Idea. Once 
that is granted, the great thing is to appre- 
hend in the show of the temporal and tran¬ 
sient the substance which is immanent and 
the eternal which is present. For since ra¬ 
tionality (which is synonomous with the 
Idea) enters upon external existence simul¬ 
taneously with its actualization, it emerges 
with an infinite wealth of forms, shapes 
and appearances. Around its heart it throws 
a motley covering with which consciousness 
is at home to begin with, a covering which 
the concept has first to penetrate before it 
can find the inward pulse and feel it still 
beating in the outward appearances. But the 
infinite variety of circumstance which is 
developed in this externality by the light 
of the essence glinting in it—this endless 
materia] and its organization—this is not 
the subject matter of philosophy. 

It is the fact that the ethical order is the 
system of these sp>ecific determinations of 
the Idea which constitutes its rationality. 
Hence the ethical order is freedom or the 
absolute will as what is objective, a circle 
of necessity whose moments are the ethical 
powers which regulate the life of individ¬ 
uals. To these powers individuals are re¬ 
lated as accidents to substance, and it is in 
individuals that these powers are repre¬ 
sented, have the shape of appearance, and 
become actualized. 

The bond of duty can appear as a re¬ 
striction only on indeterminate subjectivity 
or abstract freedom, and on the impulses 
either of the natural will or of the moral 
will which determines its indeterminate 
good arbitrarily. The truth is, however, that 
in duty the individual finds his liberation; 
first, liberation from dependence on mere 
natural impulse and from the depression 
which as a particular subject he cannot es¬ 
cape in his moral reflections on what ought 
to be and what might be; secondly, libera¬ 
tion from the indeterminate subjectivity 
which, never reaching reality or the objec¬ 
tive determinacy of action, remains self- 
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enclosed and devoid of actuality. In duty 
the individual acquires his substantive free¬ 
dom. 

Virtue is the ethical order reflected in the 
individual character so far as that character 
is determined by its natural endowment. 
When virtue displays itself solely as the 
individual’s simple conformity with the 
duties of the station to which he belongs, it 
is rectitude. 

But when individuals are simply identi¬ 
fied with the actual order, ethical life {das 
Sittliche) appears as their general mode of 
conduct, i.e. as custom (5ir/e), while the 
habitual practice of ethical living appears 
as a second nature which, put in the place 
of the initial, purely natural will, is the soul 
of custom permeating it through and 
through, the signiflcance and the actuality 
of its existence. It is mind living and pres¬ 
ent as a world, and the substance of mind 
thus exists now for the first time as mind. 

In this way the ethical substantial order 
has attained its right, and its right its va¬ 
lidity. That is to say, the self-will of the 
individual has vanished together with his 
private conscience which had claimed in¬ 
dependence and opposed itself to the ethical 
substance. For, when his character is ethi¬ 
cal, he recognizes as the end which moves 
him to act the universal which is itself un¬ 
moved but is disclosed in its specific deter¬ 
minations as rationality actualized. He 
knows that his own dignity and the whole 
stability of his particular ends are grounded 
in this same universal, and it is therein that 
he actually attains these. Subjectivity is 
itself the absolute form and existent actu¬ 
ality of the substantial order and the dis¬ 
tinction between subject on the one hand 
and substance on the other, as the object, 
end, and controlling power of the subject, is 
the same as, and has vanished directly along 
with, the distinction between them in form. 

The state is the actuality of concrete 
freedom. But concrete freedom consists in 
this, that personal individuality and its 
particular interests not only achieve their 


complete development and gain explicit 
recognition for their right (as they do in 
the sphere of the family and civil society) 
but, for one thing, they also pass over of 
their own accord into the interest of the 
universal, and, for another thing, they 
know and will the universal; they even rec¬ 
ognize it as their own substantive mind; 
they take it as their end and aim and are 
active in its pursuit. The result is that the 
universal does not prevail or achieve com¬ 
pletion except along with particular inter¬ 
ests and through the co-operation of partic¬ 
ular knowing and willing; and individuals 
likewise do not live as private persons for 
their own ends alone, but in the very act 
of willing these they will the universal in 
the light of the universal and their activity 
is consciously aimed at none but the uni¬ 
versal end. The princqrie of modem states 
has prodigious strength and depth because it 
allows the principle of subjectivity to prog¬ 
ress to its culmination in the extreme of 
self-subsistent personal particularity, and 
yet at the same time brings it back to the 
substantive unity and so maintains this 
unity in the principle of subjectivity itself. 

In contrast with the spheres of private 
rights and private welfare (the family and 
civil society), the state is from one point 
of view an external necessity and their 
higher authority; its nature is such that 
their laws and interests are subordinate to 
it and dependent on it. On the other hand, 
however, it is the end immanent within 
them, and its strength lies in the unity of 
its own universal end and aim with the 
particular interest of individuals, in the 
fact that individuals have duties to the state 
in proportion as they have rights against it 

To hold that every single person should 
share in deliberating and deciding on polit¬ 
ical matters of general concern on the 
ground that all individuals are members 
of the state, that its concerns are their con¬ 
cerns, and that it is their right that what 
is done should be done with their knowl¬ 
edge and volition, is tantamount to a pro¬ 
posal to put the democratic element without 
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any rational form into the organism of the 
state, although it is only in virtue of the 
possession of such a form that the state is 
an organism at all. This idea comes readily 
to mind because it does not go beyond the 
abstraction of '*being a member of the 
state,” and it is superficial thinking which 
clings to abstractions. The rational consid¬ 
eration of a topic, the consciousness of the 
Idea, is concrete and to that extent coin¬ 
cides with a genuine practical sense. Such 
a sense is itself nothing but the sense of 
rationality or the Idea, though it is not to 
be confused with mere business routine or 
the horizon of a restricted sphere. The con¬ 
crete state is the whole, articulated into its 
particular groups. The member of a state 
is a member of such a group, i.e. of a social 
class, and it is only as characterized in this 
objective way that he comes under consid¬ 
eration when we are dealing with the state. 
His mere character as tmiversal implies that 
he is at one and the same time both a pri¬ 
vate person and also a thinking conscious¬ 
ness, a will which wills the universal. This 
consciousness and will, however, lose their 
emptiness and acquire a content and a living 
actuality only when they are filled with 
particularity, and particularity means de- 
terminacy as particular and a particular 
class-status; or to put the matter otherwise, 
abstract individuality is a generic essence, 
but has its immanent universal actuality as 
the generic essence next higher in the scale. 
Hence the single person attains his actual 
and living destiny for universality only 
when he becomes a member of a Corpora¬ 
tion, a society, &c., and thereby it becomes 
open to him on the strength of his skill, to 
enter any class for which he is qualified, the 
class of civil servants included. 

Another presupposition of the idea that 
ail should participate in the business of the 
state is that everyone is at home in this 
business—a ridiculous notion, however 
commonly we may hear it sponsored. Still, 
in public opinion a field is open to everyone 
where he can express his purely personal 
political opinions and make them count 


Since the laws and institutions of the 
ethical order make up the concept of free¬ 
dom, they are the substance or universal es¬ 
sence of individuals, who are thus related 
to them as accidents only. Whether the 
individual exists or not is all one to the 
objective ethical order. It alone is perma¬ 
nent and is the power regulating the life of 
individuals. Thus the ethical order has been 
represented by mankind as eternal justice, 
as gods absolutely existent, in contrast with 
which the empty business of individuals is 
only a game of see-saw. 

Duty is a restriction only on the self-will 
of subjectivity. It stands in the way only 
of that abstract good to which subjectivity 
adheres. When we say: “We want to be 
free,” the primary meaning of the words is 
simply: “We want abstract freedom,” and 
every institution and every organ of the 
state passes as a restriction on freedom of 
that kind. Thus duty is not a restriction on 
freedom, but only on freedom in the ab¬ 
stract, i.e. on unfreedom. Duty is the at¬ 
tainment of our essence, the winning of 
positive freedom. 

The intrinsic worth of courage as a dis¬ 
position of mind is to be found in the 
genuine, absolute, final end, the sovereignty 
of the state. The work of courage is to actu¬ 
alize this final end, and the means to this 
end is the sacrifice of personal actuality. 
This form of experience thus contains the 
harshness of extreme contradictions: a self- 
sacrifice which yet is the real existence of 
one's freedom; the maximum self-subsist- 
ence of individuality, yet only as a cog play¬ 
ing its part in the mechanism of an external 
organization; absolute obedience, renuncia¬ 
tion of personal opinions and reasonings, in 
fact complete absence of mind, coupled 
with the most intense and comi^ehensive 
presence of mind and decision in the mo¬ 
ment of acting; the most hostile and so most 
personal action against individuals, coupled 
with an attitude of complete indifference 
or even liking towards them as individ¬ 
uals. 
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2. Monarchical versus Popular 
Government 

The state is the actuality of the ethical 
Idea. It is ethical mind qua the substantial 
will manifest and revealed to itself, know¬ 
ing and thinking itself, accomplishing what 
it knows and in so far as it knows it. The 
state exists immediately in custom, imme¬ 
diately in individual self-consciousness, 
knowledge, and activity, while self-con¬ 
sciousness in virtue of its sentiment towards 
the state finds in the state, as its essence and 
the end and product of its activity, its sub¬ 
stantive freedom. 

The Penates are inward gods, gods of the 
underworld; the mind of a nation (Athene 
for instance) is the divine, knowing and 
willing itself. Family piety is feeling, ethi¬ 
cal behavior directed by feeling; political 
virtue is the willing of the absolute end in 
terms of thought 

The state is absolutely rational inasmuch 
as it is the actuality of the substantial will 
which it possesses in the particular self- 
consciousness once that consciousness has 
been raised to consciousness of its univer¬ 
sality. This substantial unity is an absolute 
unmoved end in itself, in which freedom 
comes into its supreme right. On the other 
hand this final end has supreme right 
against the individual, whose supreme duty 
is to be a member of the state. 

If the state is confused with civil society, 
and if its specific end is laid down as the 
security and protection of property and 
personal freedom, then the interest of the 
individuals as such becomes the ultimate 
end of their association, and it follows that 
membership of the state is something op¬ 
tional. But the state’s relation to the indi¬ 
vidual is quite different from this. Since the 
state is mind objectified, it is only as one 
of its members that the individual himself 
has objectivity, genuine individuality, and 
an ethical life. Unification pure and simple 
is the true content and aim of the individ¬ 
ual, and the individual’s destiny is the living 
of a universal life. His further particular 


satisfaction, activity, and mode of conduct 
have this substantive and universally valid 
life as their starting point and thefr result. 

Rationality, taken generally and in the 
abstract, consists in the thoroughgoing unity 
of the universal and the single. Rationality, 
concrete in the state, consists (a) so far as 
its content is concerned, in the unity of 
objective freedom (i.e. freedom of the uni¬ 
versal or substantial will) and subjective 
freedom (i.e. freedom of everyone in his 
knowing and in his volition of particular 
ends); and consequently (b) so far as its 
form is concerned, in self-determining ac¬ 
tion on laws and principles which are 
thoughts and so universal. This Idea is the 
absolutely eternal and necessary being of 
mind. 

The state in and by itself is the ethical 
whole, the actualization of freedom; and it 
is an absolute end of reason that freedom 
should be actual. The state is mind on earth 
and consciously realizing itself there. In 
nature, on the other hand, mind actualizes 
itself only as its own other, as mind asleep. 
Only when it is present in consciousness, 
when it knows itself as a really existent ob¬ 
ject, is it the state. In considering freedom, 
the starting-point must be not individuality, 
the single self consciousness, but only the 
essence of self-consciousness; for whether 
man knows it or not, this essence is exter¬ 
nally realized as a self-subsistent power in 
which single individuals are only moments. 
The march of God in the world, that is 
what the state is. The basis of the state is 
the power of reason actualizing itself as 
will. In considering the, Idea of the state, we 
must not have our eyes on particular states 
or on particular institutions. Instead we 
must consider the Idea, this actual God, by 
itself. On some principle or other, any state 
may be shown to be bad, this or that defect 
may be found in it; and yet, at any rate if 
one of the mature states of our epoch is in 
question, it has in it the moments essential 
to the existence of the state. But since it is 
easier to find defects than to understand the 
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affirmative, we may readily fall into the 
mistake of looking at isolated aspects of the 
state and so forgetting its inward organic 
life. The state is no ideal work of art; it 
stands on earth and so in the sphere of ca¬ 
price, chance, and error, and bad behavior 
may disfigure it in many respects. But the 
ugliest of men, or a criminal, or an inva¬ 
lid, or a cripple, is still always a living 
man. The affirmative, life, subsists despite 
his defects, and it is this affirmative factor 
which is our theme here. 

We should desire to have in the state 
nothing except what is an expression of 
rationality. The state is the world which 
mind has made for itself; its march, there¬ 
fore, is on lines that are fixed and absolute. 
How often we talk of the wisdom of God in 
nature! But we are not to assume for that 
reason that the physical world of nature is 
a loftier thing than the world of mind. As 
high as mind stands above nature, so high 
does the state stand above physical life. 
Man must therefore venerate the state as 
a secular deity, and observe that if it is 
difficult to comprehend nature, it is infi¬ 
nitely harder to understand the state. It is 
a fact of the highest importance that now¬ 
adays we have gained a clearcut intuition 
into the state in general and have been so 
much engaged in discussing and making 
constitutions. But by getting so far we 
have not yet settled everything. In addition, 
it is necessary to bring to bear on a rational 
topic the reason underlying intuition, to 
know what the essence of the matter is and 
to realise that the obvious is not always the 
essential. 

Another question readily presents itself 
here: ‘*Who is to frame the constitution?” 
This question seems clear, but closer in¬ 
spection shows at once that it is meaning¬ 
less, for it presupposes that there is no 
constitution there, but only an agglomer¬ 
ation of atomic individuals. How an ag¬ 
glomeration of individuals could acquire a 
constitution, whether automatically or by 
someone*! aid, whether as a present or by 


force or by thought, it would have to be 
allowed to settle for itself, since with an 
agglomeration the concept has nothing to 
do. But if the question presupposes an al¬ 
ready existent constitution, then it is not 
about framing, but only about altering the 
constitution and the very presupposition of 
a constitution directly implies that its altera¬ 
tion may come about only by constitutional 
means. In any case, however, it is abso¬ 
lutely essential that the constitution should 
not be regarded as something made, even 
though it has come into being in time. It 
must be treated rather as something simply 
existent in and by itself, as divine therefore, 
and constant, and so as exalted above the 
sphere of things that are made. 

The conception of the monarch is there¬ 
fore of all conceptions the hardest for rati¬ 
ocination, i.e. for the method of reflection 
employed by the Understanding. This 
method refuses to move beyond isolated 
categories and hence here again knows only 
raisonneinentf finite points of view, and 
deductive argumentation. Consequently it 
exhibits the dignity of the monarch as 
something deduced, not only in its form, but 
in its essence. The truth is, however, that to 
be something not deduced but purely self- 
originating is precisely the conception of 
monarchy. Akin, then, to this reasoning is 
the idea of treating the monarch’s right as 
grounded in the authority of God, since it 
Is in its divinity that its unconditional 
character is contained. We are familiar, 
however, with the misunderstandings con¬ 
nected with this idea, and it is precisely this 
^divine” element which it is the task of a 
philosophic treatment to comprehend. 

We may speak of the “sovereignty of the 
peoi^e” in the sense that any people what¬ 
ever is self-subsistent vis-i-vis other peo¬ 
ples, and constitutes a state of its own, like 
the British people for instance. But the peo¬ 
ples of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or the 
peoples of Venice, Genoa, Ceylon, Itc., are 
not sovereign peoples at all now that they 
have ceased to have rulers or supreme gov* 
emments of their own. 
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We may also speak of sovereignty in 
home affairs residing in the people, pro* 
vided that we are speaking generally about 
the whole state and meaning only what was 
shown above, namely, that it is to the state 
that sovereignty belongs. 

The usual sense, however, in which men 
have recently begun to speak of the ''sov* 
ereignty of the people” is that it is some¬ 
thing opposed to the sovereignty existent 
in the monarch. So opposed to the sover¬ 
eignty of the monarch, the sovereignty of 
the people is one of the confused notions 
based on the wild idea of the ^people.” 
Taken without its monarch and the articu¬ 
lation of the whole which is the indispen¬ 
sable and direct concomitant of monarchy, 
the people is a formless mass and no longer 
a state. It lacks every one of those deter¬ 
minate characteristics—sovereignty, gov¬ 
ernment, judges, magistrates, class>divi- 
sions, &c.,—^which are to be found only in a« 
whole which is inwardly organized. By the 
very emergence into a people’s life of mo¬ 
ments of this kind which have a bearing on 
an organization, on political life, a people 
ceases to be that indeterminate abstraction 
which, when represented in a quite general 
way, is called t^ “people.” 

At the stage at which constitutions are 
divided, as above mentioned, into democ¬ 
racy, aristocracy, and monarchy, the point 
of view taken is that of a still substantial 
unity, abiding in itself, without having yet 
embarked on its infinite differentiation and 
the plumbing of its own depths. At that 
stage, the moment of the final, self-detennin- 
ing, decision of the will does not come on the 
scene explicitly in its own proper actuality 
as an organic moment immanent in the 
state. None the less, even in those compar¬ 
atively immature constitutional forms, there 
must always be individuals at the head. 
Leaders must either be available already, as 
they are in monarchies of that type, or, as 
happens in aristocracies, but more particu¬ 
larly in democracies, they may rise to the 
top, as statesmen or generals, by chance 
and in accordance with the particular needs 


of the hour. This must happen since every¬ 
thing done and everything actual is inaug¬ 
urated and brought to completion by the 
single decisive act of a leader. 

It is often alleged against monarchy that 
it makes the welfare of the state dependent 
on chance, for, it is urged, the monarch may 
be ill educated he may perhaps be unworthy 
of the highest position in the state, and it 
is senseless that such a state of affairs should 
exist because it is supposed to be rational. 
But all this rests on a presupposition which 
is nugatory, namely that everything depends 
on the monarch’s particular character. In a 
completely organized state, it is only a 
question of the culminating point of formal 
decision (and a natural bulwark against 
passion). It is wrong therefore to demand 
objective qualities in a monarch; he has 
only to say “yes” and dot the “i,” because 
the throne should be such that the signifi¬ 
cant thing in its holder is not his particular 
make-up. (Monarchy in this sense is ra¬ 
tional because it corresponds with the con¬ 
cept, but since this is hard to grasp, we 
often fail to notice the rationality of mon¬ 
archy). Monarchy must be inherently sta¬ 
ble and whatever else the monarch may 
have in addition to this power of final de¬ 
cision is part and parcel of his private 
character and should be of no consequence. 
Of course there may be circumstances in 
which it is this private character alone 
which has prominence, but in that event the 
state is either not fully developed, or else 
is badly constructed. In a w^-organized 
monarchy, the objective aspect belongs to 
law alone, and the monarch’s part is merely 
to set to the law the subjective “I will.” 

If we are to grasp the Idea of the mon¬ 
arch, we cannot be content with saying that 
God has appointed kings to rule over us, 
since God has made ever 3 rthing, even the 
worst of things. The point of view of util¬ 
ity does not get us very far either, and it is 
always possible to point out counter-bal¬ 
ancing (ffsadvantages. Still less does it help 
to regard monarchy as a positive riid^t. That 
1 should hold property is necessary, but my 
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holding of this particular property is con¬ 
tingent; and in the same way, the right 
that there must be one man at the head of 
affairs seems contingent too if it is treated 
as abstract and as posited. This right, how¬ 
ever, is inevitably present both as a felt 
want and as a requirement of the situation. 
Monarchs are not exactly distinguished for 
bodily prowess or intellectual gifts, and yet 
millions submit to their rule. Now to say 
that men allow themselves to be ruled 
counter to their own interests, ends, and 
intentions is preposterous. Men are not so 
stupid. It is their need, it is the inner might 
of the Idea, which, even against what they 
appear to think, constrains them to obedi¬ 
ence and keeps them in that relation. 

To dehne freedom of the press as freedom 
to say and write whatever we please is 
parallel to the assertion that freedom as 
such means freedom to do as we please. Talk 
of this kind is due to wholly uneducated, 
crude, and superficial ideas. Moreover, it is 
in the very nature of the thing that abstract 
thinking should nowhere be so stubborn, so 
unintelligent, as in this matter of free 
speech, because what it is considering is the 
most fleeting, the most contingent, and the 
most personal side of opinion in its infinite 
diversity of content and tergiversation. Be¬ 
yond the direct incitation to theft, murder, 
rebellion, &c., there lies its artfully con¬ 
structed expression—an expression which 
seems in itself quite general and vague, 
while all the time it conceals a meaning 
anything but vague, or else is compatible 
with inferences which are not actually ex¬ 
pressed, and it is impossible to determine 
whether they rightly follow from it, or 
whether they were meant to be inferred 
from it. This vagueness of matter and form 
precludes laws on these topics from attain¬ 
ing the requisite determinacy of law, and 
since the tresspass, wrong, and injury here 
are so extremdy personal and subjective in 
form, judgement on them is reduced equally 
to a wholly subjective verdict. Such an in¬ 
jury is directed against the thoughts, opin¬ 
ions, and wills of others, but apart from 


that, these form the element in which alone 
it is actually anything. But this element is 
the sphere of the freedom of others, and it- 
therefore depends on them whether the in¬ 
jurious expression of opinion is or is not 
actually an effective act. 

Laws then may be criticized by exhibit¬ 
ing their indeterminacy as well as by argu¬ 
ing that they leave it open to the speaker 
or writer to devise turns of phrase or tricks 
of expression, and so evade the laws or 
claim that judicial decisions are mere sub¬ 
jective verdicts. Further, however, against 
the view that the expression of opinion is 
an act with injurious effects, it may be 
maintained that it is not an act at all, but 
only opining and thinking, or only talking. 
And so we have before us a claim that mere 
opining and talking is to go unpunished be¬ 
cause it is of a purely subjective character 
both in form and content, because it does 
not mean anything and is of no importance. 
And yet in the same breath we have the 
claim that this same opining and talking 
should be held in high esteem and respect 
•—the opining because it is personal prop¬ 
erty and in fact pre-eminently the property 
of mind; the talking because it is only this 
same property being expressed and used. 

But the substance of the matter is and 
remains that traducing the honour of any¬ 
one, slander, abuse, the contemptuous car¬ 
icature of government, its ministers, offi¬ 
cials, and in particular the person of the 
monarch, defiance of the laws, incitement 
to rebellion, &c., &c., are all crimes or mis¬ 
demeanours in one or other of their num¬ 
erous gradations. The rather high degree of 
indeterminability which such actions ac¬ 
quire on account of the element in which 
they are expressed does not annul this 
fundamental character of theirs. Its only 
effect is that the subjective field in which 
they are committed also determines the 
nature and form of the reaction to the of¬ 
fence. It is the field in which the offence was 
committed which itself necessitates sub¬ 
jectivity of view, contingency, &c., in the 
reaction to the offence, whether the reac¬ 
tion takes the form of punishment proper 
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or of police action to prevent crimes. Here, 
as always, abstract thinking sets itself to 
explain away the fundamental and concrete 
nature of the thing by concentrating on iso¬ 
lated aspects of its external appearance and 
on abstractions drawn therefrom. 

The sciences, however, are not to be 
found anywhere in the field of opinion and 
subjective views, provided of course that 
they be sciences in other respects. Their 
exposition is not a matter of clever turns of 
phrase, allusiveness, half-utterances, and 
semi-reticences, but consists in the unam¬ 
biguous, determinate, and open expression 
of their meaning and purport. It follows that 
they do not fall under the category of pub¬ 
lic opinion. Apart from this, however, as I 
said just now, the element in which views 
and their expression become actions in the 
full sense and exist effectively, consists of 
the intelligence, principles, and opinions of 
others! Hence this aspect of these actions, 
i.c. their effectiveness proper and their dan¬ 
ger to individuals, society, and the state, 
depends on the character of the ground on 
which they fall, just as a spark falling on 
a heap of gunpowder is more dangerous 
than if it falls on hard ground where it 
vanishes without trace. Thus, just as the 
right of science to express itself depends on 
and is safeguarded by its subject-matter 
and content, so an illegitimate expression 
may also acquire a measure of security, or 
at least sufferance, in the scorn which it 
has brought upon itself. An offence of this 
sort is punishable on its own account too, 
but part of it may be accounted that kind 
of nemesis which inner impotence, feeling 
itself oppressed by the preponderating abil¬ 
ities and virtues of others, is impelled to 
vent in order to come to itself again in face 
of such superiority, and to restore some 
self-consciousness to its own nullity. It was 
a nemesis of a more harmless type which 
Roman soldiers vented against their gen¬ 
erals when they sang scurrilous songs about 
them in triumphal processions in order in 
a way to get even with them for all the 
hard service and discipline they had under¬ 
gone. and especially for the omission of their 


names from the triumphal honours. The 
former type of nemesis, the bad and hate¬ 
ful type, is deprived of its effect by being 
treated with scorn, and hence, like the 
public, which perhaps forms a circle of 
spectators of scurrility, it is restricted to 
futile malice and to the self-condemnation 
which it implicity contains. 

3. Peace and War 

War is not to be regarded as an absolute 
evil and as a purely external accident, which 
itself therefore has some accidental cause, 
be it injustices, the passions of nations or 
the holders of power, &c., or in short, some¬ 
thing or other which ought not to be. It 
is to what is by nature accidental that acci¬ 
dents happen, and the fate whereby they 
happen is thus a necessity. Here as else¬ 
where, the point of view from which things 
seem pure accidents vanishes if we look at 
them in the light of the concept and philoso¬ 
phy, because philosophy knows accident for 
a show and sees in it its essence, necessity. 
It is necessary that the finite—^property 
and life—should be definitely established as 
accidental, because accidentality is the con¬ 
cept of the finite. From one point of view 
this necessity appears in the form of the 
power of nature, and everything is mortal 
and transient. But in the ethical substance, 
the state, nature is robbed of this power, 
and the necessity is exalted to be the work 
of freedom, to be something ethical. The 
transience of the finite becomes a willed 
passing away, and the negativity lying at 
the roots of the finite becomes the substan¬ 
tive individuality proper to the ethical sub¬ 
stance. 

War is the state of affairs which deals in 
earnest with the vanity of temporal goods 
and concerns—a vanity at other times a 
common theme of edifying sermonizing. 
This is what makes it the moment in which 
the ideality of the particular attains its 
right and is actualized. War has the higher 
significance that by its agency, as I have 
remarked elsewhere, **the ethical health of 
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peoples Is preserved in their indifference to 
the stabilkation of finite institutions; just 
as the blowing of the winds preserves the 
sea from the foulness which would be the 
result of a prolonged calm, so also corrup¬ 
tion in nations would be the product of pro¬ 
longed, let alone ‘perpetual,* peace.” This, 
however, is said to be only a philosophic 
idea, or, to use another common expression, 
a “justification of Providence,** and it is 
maintained that actual wars require some 
other justification. 

The ideality which is in evidence in war, 
i.e. in an accidental relation of a state to a 
foreign state, is the same as the ideality in 
accordance with which the domestic powers 
of the state are organic moments in a whole. 
This fact appears in history in various 
forms, e.g. successful wars have checked 
domestic unrest and consolidated the power 
of the state at home. Other phenomena il¬ 
lustrate the same point: e.g. peoples un¬ 
willing or afraid to tolerate sovereignty at 
home have been subjugated from abroad, 
and th^ have struggled for their independ¬ 
ence with the less glory and success the 
less they have been able previously to or¬ 
ganize the powers of the state in home 
affairs—their freedom has died from the 
fear of dying; states whose autonomy has 
been guaranteed not by their armed forces 
but in other ways (e.g. by their dispropor¬ 
tionate smallness in comparison with their 
neighbours) have been able to subsist with 
a constitution of their own which by itself 
would not have assured peace in either home 
or foreign affairs. 

In peace civil life continually expands; all 
its departments wall themselves in, and in 
the long run men stagnate. Their idiosyn¬ 
crasies become continually more fixed and 
ossified. But for health the unity of the 
body is required, and if its parts harden 
themselves into exclusiveness, that is death. 
Perpetual peace is often advocated as an 
ideal towards with humanity should strive. 
With that end in view, Kant proposed a 
league of monarchs to adjust differences 
between states, and the Holy AUiance was 


meant to be a league of much the same 
kind. But the state is an individual, and in¬ 
dividuality essentially implies negation. 
Hence even if a number of states make 
themselves into a family, this group as an 
individual must engender an opposite and 
create an enemy. As a result of war, nations 
are strengthened, but peoples involved in 
civil strife also acquire peace at home 
through making wars abroad. To be sure, 
war produces insecurity of property, but 
this insecurity of things is nothing but their 
transience—^which is inevitable. We hear 
plenty of sermons from the pulpit about 
the insecurity, vanity, and instability of 
temporal things, but everyone thinks, how¬ 
ever much he is moved by what he hears, 
that he at least will be able to retain his 
own. But if this insecurity now comes on 
the scene in the form of hussars with shin¬ 
ing sabres and they actualize in real earnest 
what the preachers have said, then the mov¬ 
ing and edifying discourses which foretold 
all these events turn into curses against the 
invader. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that wars occur when the necessity of the 
case requires. The seeds burgeon once more, 
and harangues are silenced by the solemn 
cycles of history. 

States are not private persons but com¬ 
pletely autonomous totalities in themselves, 
and so the relation between them differs 
from a moral relation and a relation involv¬ 
ing pnrivate rights. Attempts have often 
been made to regard the state as a person 
with the rights of persons and as a moral 
entity. But the portion with private per¬ 
sons is that they are under the jurisdiction 
of a court which gives effect to what is 
right in principle. Now a relation between 
states ought also to be right in principle, 
but in mundane affairs a princtf^ ought 
also to have power. Now since tl^re Is no 
power in existence which decides in face 
of the state what m right in principle and 
actualizes this decision, it follows that so 
far as international relations are cmicemed 
we can never get beyond an ‘‘ought” The 
rdktion between states is a relation between 
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autonomous entities which make mutual 
stipulations but which at the same time are 
superior to these stipulations. 

The nation-state is mind in its substan¬ 
tive rationality and immediate actuality and 
is therefore the absolute power on earth. 
It follows that every state is sovereign and 
autonomous against its neighbours. It is 
entitled in the first place and without quali¬ 
fication to be sovereign from their point of 
view, i.e. to be recognized by them as sov¬ 
ereign. At the same time, however, this 
title is purely formal, and the demand for 
this recognition of the state, merely on the 
ground that it is a state, is abstract. Whether 
a state is in fact something absolute de¬ 
pends on its content, i.e. on its constitu¬ 
tion and general situation; and recogni¬ 
tion, implying as it does an identity of 
both form and content, is conditional on 
the neighbouring state’s judgement and 
will. 

If states disagree and their particular wills 
cannot be harmonized, the matter can only 
be settled by war. A state through its sub¬ 
jects has widespread connexions and many- 
sided interests, and these may be readily 
and considerably injured; but it remains 
inherently indeterminable which of these 
injuries is to be regarded as a specific breach 
of treaty or as an injury to the honour and 
autonomy of the state. The reason for this 
is that a state may regard its infinity and 
honour as at stake in each of its concerns, 


however minute, and it is all the more in¬ 
clined to susceptibility to injury the more 
its strong individuality is impelled as a re¬ 
sult of long domestic peace to seek and 
create a sphere of activity abroad. 

Apart from this, the state is in essence 
mind and therefore cannot be prepared to 
stop at just taking notice of an injury af¬ 
ter it has actually occurred. On the con¬ 
trary, there arises in addition as a cause of 
strife the idea of such an injury as the idea 
of a danger threatening from another state, 
together with calculations of degrees of 
probability on this side and that, guessing 
at intentions, &c., &c. 

At one time the opposition between mor¬ 
als and politics, and the demand that the 
latter should conform to the former, were 
much canvassed. On this point only a gen¬ 
eral remark is required here. The welfare 
of a state has claims to recognition totally 
different from those of the w^elfare of the 
individual. The ethical substance, the state, 
has its determinate being, i.e. its right, di¬ 
rectly embodied in something existent, 
something not abstract but concrete, and 
the principle of its conduct and behaviour 
can only be this concrete existent and not 
one of the many universal thoughts sup¬ 
posed to be moral commands. When politics 
is alleged to clash with morals and so to be 
alw^ays Wrong, the doctrine propounded rests 
on superficial ideas about morality, the na¬ 
ture of the state, and the state’s relation to 
the moral point of view. 


40 
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II. MUSSOLINI 

The Doctrine of Fascism * 


1, Fundamental Ideas 

1. Like every sound political conception, 
Fascism is both practice and thought; ac¬ 
tion in which a doctrine is immanent, and 
a doctrine which, arising out of a given sys¬ 
tem of historical forces, remains embedded 
in them and works there from within. Hence 
it has a form correlative to the contingen¬ 
cies of place and time, but it has also a con¬ 
tent of thought which raises it to a formula 
of truth in the higher level of the history 
of thought. In the world one does not act 
spiritually as a human will dominating other 
wills without a conception of the transient 
and particular reality under which it is 
necessary to act, and of the permanent and 
universal reality in which the first has its 
being and its life. In order to know men 
it is necessary to know man; and in order 
to know man it is necessary to know reality 
and its laws. There is no concept of the 
State which is not fundamentally a concept 
of life: philosophy or intuition, a system of 
ideas which develops logically or is gath¬ 
ered up into a vision or into a faith, but 
which is always, at least virtually, an or¬ 
ganic conception of the world. 

2. Thus Fascism could not be understood 
in many of its practical manifestations as 
a party organization, as a system of educa¬ 
tion, as a discipline, if it were not always 
looked at in the light of its whole way of 
conceiving life, a spiritualized way. The 
world seen through Fascism is not this ma- 

^ (1932; trans. Michael Oakeshott, Cambridge 
University Press, 1939). By permission. 


terial world which appears on the surface, 
in which man is an individual separated 
from all others and standing by himself, and 
in which be is governed by a natural law 
that makes him instinctively live a life of 
selfish and momentary pleasure. The man 
of Fascism is an individual who is nation 
and fatherland, which is a moral law, bind¬ 
ing together individuals and the genera¬ 
tions into a tradition and a mission, sup¬ 
pressing the instinct for a life enclosed 
within the brief round of pleasure in order 
to restore within duty a higher life free from 
the limits of time and space: a life in which 
the individual, through the denial of him¬ 
self, through the sacrifice of his own private 
interests, through death itself, realizes that 
completely spiritual existence in which his 
value as a man lies. 

3. Therefore it is a spiritualized concep¬ 
tion, itself the result of the general reac¬ 
tion of modern times against the flabby ma¬ 
terialistic positivism of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Anti-positivistic, but positive: not 
sceptical, nor agnostic, nor pessimistic, nor 
passively optimistic, as are, in general, the 
doctrines (all negative) that put the cen¬ 
tre of life outside man, who with his free 
will can and must create his own world. Fas¬ 
cism desires an active man, one engaged in 
activity with all his energies: it desires a 
man virilely conscious of the difficulties that 
exist in action and ready to face them. It 
conceives of life as a struggle, considering 
that it behoves man to conquer for himself 
that life truly worthy of him, creating first 
of all in himself the instrument (physical, 
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moral, intellectual) in order to construct it. 
Thus for the single bdividual, thus for the 
nation, thus for humanity. Hence the high 
value of culture in all its forms (art, reli¬ 
gion, science), and the enormous importance 
of education. Hence also the essential value 
of work, with which man conquers nature 
and creates the human world (economic, 
political, moral, intellectual). 

4. This positive conception of life is 
clearly an ethical conception. It covers the 
whole of reality, not merely the human ac¬ 
tivity which controls it. No action can be 
divorced from moral judgement; there is 
nothing in the world which can be deprived 
of the value which belongs to everything in 
its relation to moral ends. Life, therefore, 
as conceived by the Fascist, is serious, au¬ 
stere, religious: the whole of it is poised 
in a world supported by the moral and re¬ 
sponsible forces of the spirit. The Fascist 
disdains the “comfortable” life. 

5. Fascism is a religious conception in 
which man is seen in his immanent rela¬ 
tionship with a superior law and with an 
objective Will that transcends the particu¬ 
lar individual and raises him to conscious 
membership of a spiritual society. Whoever 
has seen in the religious politics of the Fas¬ 
cist regime nothing but mere opportunism 
has not understood that Fascism besides 
being a system of government is also, and 
above all, a system of thought. 

6. Fascism is an historical conception, in 
which man is what he is only in so far as he 
works with the spiritual process in which 
he finds himself, in the family or social 
group, in the nation and in the history in 
which all nations collaborate. From this fol¬ 
lows the great value of tradition, in memo¬ 
ries, in language, in customs, in the stand¬ 
ards of social life. Outside history man is 
nothing. Consequently Fascism is opposed 
to all the individualistic abstractions of a 
materialistic nature like those of the eight¬ 
eenth century; and it is opposed to all 
Jacobin utopias and innovations. It does 
not consider that “happiness” is possible 
upon earth, as it appeared to be in the de¬ 
sire of ^the economic literature of the eight¬ 


eenth century, and hence it rejects all 
teleological theories according to which man¬ 
kind would reach a definitive stabilized con¬ 
dition at a certain period in history. This 
implies putting oneself outside histor>^ and 
life, which is a continual change and coming 
to be. Politically, Fascism wishes to be a 
realistic doctrine; practically, it aspires to 
solve only the problems which arise his¬ 
torically of themselves and that of them¬ 
selves find or suggest their own solution. 
To act among men, as to act in the natural 
world, it is necessary to enter into the proc¬ 
ess of reality and to master the already 
operating forces. 

7. Against individualism, the Fascist con¬ 
ception is for the State; and it is for the 
individual in so far as he coincides with the 
State, which is the conscience and universal 
will of man in his historical existence. It is 
opposed to classical Liberalism, which arose 
from the necessity of reacting against ab¬ 
solutism, and which brought its historical 
purpose to an end when the State was trans¬ 
formed into the conscience and will of the 
people. Liberalism denied the State in the 
interests of the particular individual; Fas¬ 
cism reaffirms the State as the true reality 
of the individual. And if liberty is to be the 
attribute of the real man, and not of that 
abstract puppet envisaged by individualis¬ 
tic Liberalism, Fascism is for liberty. And 
for the only liberty which can be a real 
thing, the liberty of the State and of the 
individual within the State. Therefore, for 
the Fascist, everything is in the State, and 
nothing human or spiritual exists, much 
less has value, outside the State. In this 
sense Fascism is totalitarian, and the Fas¬ 
cist State, the synthesis and unity of 
all values, interprets, develops and gives 
strength to the whole life of the people. 

8. Outside the State there can be neither 
individuals nor groups (political parties, as¬ 
sociations, syndicates, classes). Therefore 
Fascism is opposed to Socialism, which con¬ 
fines the movement of history within the 
class struggle and ignores the unity of classes 
established in one economic and moral re¬ 
ality in the State; and analogously it is op- 
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posed to class syndicalism. Fascism recog¬ 
nizes the real exigencies for which the so¬ 
cialist and syndicalist movement arose, but 
while recognizing them wishes to bring them 
under the control of the State and give them 
a purpose within the corporative system of 
interests reconciled within the unity of the 
State. 

9. Individuals form classes according to 
the similarity of their interests, they form 
syndicates according to differentiated eco¬ 
nomic activities within these interests; but 
they form first, and above all, the State, 
which is not to be thought of numerically 
as the sum-total of individuals forming the 
majority of a nation. And consequently Fas¬ 
cism is opposed to Democracy, which 
equates the nation to the majority, lower¬ 
ing it to the level of that majority; never¬ 
theless it is the purest form of democracy if 
the nation is conceived, as it should be, 
qualitatively and not quantitatively, as the 
most powerful idea (most powerful because 
most moral, most coherent, most true) 
which 6cts within the nation as the con¬ 
science and the will of a few, even of One, 
which ideal tends to become active within 
the conscience and the will of all—that is 
to say, of all those who rightly constitute 
a nation by reason of nature, history or race, 
and have set out upon the same line of 
development and spiritual formation as one 
conscience and one sole will. Not a race,^ 
nor a geographically determined region, but 
as a community historically perpetuating 
itself, a multitude unified by a single idea, 
which is the will to existence and to power: 
consciousness of itself, personality. 

10. This higher personality is truly the 
nation in so far as it is the State. It is not 
the nation that generates the State, as ac¬ 
cording to the old naturalistic concept which 
served as the basis of the political theories 
of the national States of the nineteenth 
century. Rather the nation is created by the 
State, which gives to the people, conscious 
of its own moral unity, a will and therefore 
an effective existen ce. The right of a na- 

i**Racc; il is an emotion, not a reality; ninety- 
Sve per cent of it is emotion.” Mussolini. 


tion to independence derives not from a lit¬ 
erary and ideal consciousness of its own 
being, still less from a more or less uncon¬ 
scious and inert acceptance of a da facto 
situation, but from an active consciousness, 
from a political will in action and ready to 
demonstrate its own rights: that is to say^ 
from a state already coming into being. 
The State, in fact, as the universal ethical 
will, is the creator of right. 

11. The nation as the State is an ethical 
reality which exists and lives in so far as it 
develops. To arrest its development is to 
kill it. Therefore the State is not only the 
authority which governs and gives the form 
of laws and the value of spiritual life to the 
wills of individuals, but it is also a power 
that makes its will felt abroad, making it 
known and respected, in other words, dem¬ 
onstrating the fact of its universality in 
ail the necessary directions of its develop¬ 
ment. It is consequently organization and 
expansion, at least virtually. Thus it can 
be likened to the human will which knows 
no limits to its development and realizes 
itself in testing its own limitlessness. 

12. The Fascist State, the highest and 
most powerful form of personality, is a 
force, but a spiritual force, which takes over 
all the forms of the moral and intellectual 
life of man. It cannot therefore confine it¬ 
self simply to the functions of order and 
supervision as Liberalism desired. It is not 
simply a mechanism which limits the sphere 
of the supposed liberties of the individual. 

It is the form, the inner standard and the 
discipline of the whole person; i% saturates 
the will as well as the intelligence. Its prin- 
ciple, the central inspiration of the human 
personality living in the civil community, 
pierces into the depths and makes its home 
in the heart of the man of action as well as 
of the thinker, of the artist as well as of the 
scientist: it is the soul of the soul. 

13. Fascism, in short, is not only the 
giver of laws and the founder of institu¬ 
tions, but the. educator and promoter of 
spiritual life. It wants to remake, not the 
forms of human life, but its content, man, 
character, faith. And to this end it requires 
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discipline and authority that can enter into 
the spirits of men and there govern unop¬ 
posed. Its sign, therefore, is the Lictors* 
rods, the symbol of unity, of strength and 
justice. 


2. Political and Social Doctrine 

1. When in the now distant March of 
1919 1 summoned to Milan, through the 
columns of the Popolo d* Italia^ my surviv¬ 
ing supporters who had followed me since the 
constitution of the Fasces of Revolutionary 
Action, founded in January 1915, there was 
no specihc doctrinal plan in my mind. 1 
had known and lived through only one doc¬ 
trine, that of the Socialism of 1903-4 up to 
the winter of 1914, almost ten years. My 
experience in this had been that of a fol¬ 
lower and of a leader, but not that of a 
theoretician. My doctrine, even in that 
period, had been a doctrine of action. An 
unequivocal Socialism, universally accepted, 
did not exist after 1905, when the R ision- 
ist Movement began in Germany under 
Bernstein and there was formed in opposi¬ 
tion to that, in the see-saw of tendencies, an 
extreme revolutionary movement, which in 
Italy never emerged from the condition of 
mere words, Whilst in Russian Socialism it 
was the prelude to Bolshevism. Reform, 
Revolution, Centralization—even the echoes 
of the terminology are now spent; whilst 
in the great river of Fascism are to be 
found the streams which had their source 
in Sorel, Peguy, in the Lagardelle of the 
Mouvement Socialiste and the groups of 
Italian Syndicalists, who between 1904 and 
1914 brought a note of novelty into Italian 
Socialism, which by that time had been 
devitalized and drugged by fornication with 
Giolitti, in Pagine Libere of Olivetti, La 
Ltipa of Orano and Divetdre Sociale of En¬ 
rico Leone. 

In 1919, at the end of the War, Socialism 
as a doctrine was already dead: it existed 
only as hatred, it had still only one possi- 
bilitv. especially in Italy, that of revenge 


against those who had wished for the War 
and who should be made to expiate it. The 
Popolo d* Italia expressed it in its sub¬ 
title—^“The Newspaper of Combatants and 
Producers.” The word “producers” was al¬ 
ready the expression of a tendency. Fas¬ 
cism was not given out to the wet nurse 
of a doctrine elaborated beforehand round 
a table: it was bom of the need for action; 
it was not a party, but in its first two years 
it was a movement against all parties. The 
name which I gave to the organization de¬ 
fined its characteristics. Nevertheless, who¬ 
ever rereads, in the now crumpled pages of 
the time, the account of the constituent as¬ 
sembly of the Fasci italiani di Combattu 
mento will not find a doctrine, but a series 
of suggestions, of anticipations, of admoni¬ 
tions, which when freed from the inevitable 
vein of contingency, were destined later, 
after a few years, to develop into a series of 
doctrinal attitudes which made of Fascism 
a self-sufiicient political doctrine able to 
face all others, both past and present. *Tf 
the bourgeoisie,” I said at that time, “thinks 
to find in us a lightning-conductor, it is mis¬ 
taken. We must go forward in opposition 
to Labour. . . . We want to accustom the 
working classes to being under a leader, to 
convince them also that it is not easy to 
direct an industry or a commercial under¬ 
taking successfully. . . . We shall fight 
against technical and spiritual retrogres¬ 
sion. . . . The successors of the present re¬ 
gime still being undecided, we must not be 
unwilling to fight for it. We must hasten; 
when the present regime is superseded, we 
must be the ones to take its place. The 
right of succession belongs to us because 
we pushed the country into the War and 
we led it to victory. The present method 
of political representation cannot be suf¬ 
ficient for us, we wish for a direct repre¬ 
sentation of individual interests. ... It 
might be said against this programme that 
it is a return to the corporations. It doesn’t 
matter! ... I should like, nevertheless, 
the Assembly to accept the claims of na¬ 
tional syndicalism from the point of view 
of economics. « . 
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Is it not surprising that from the first day 
in the Piazza San Sepolcro there should re¬ 
sound the word “Corporation” which was 
destined in the course of the revolution to 
signify one of the legislative and social cre< 
ations at the base of the regime? 

2. The years preceding the March on 
Rome were years during which the neces¬ 
sity of action did not tolerate enquiries or 
complete elaborations of doctrine. Battles 
were being fought in the cities and villages. 
There were discussions, but—^and this is 
more sacred and important—there were 
deaths. People knew how to die. The doc¬ 
trine—^beautiful, well-formed, divided into 
chapters and paragraphs and surrounded by 
a commentary—^might be missing; but there 
was present something more decisive to sup¬ 
plant it—Faith. Nevertheless, he who re¬ 
calls the past with the aid of books, articles, 
votes in Parliament, the major and the 
minor speeches, he who knows how to in¬ 
vestigate and weigh evidence, will find that 
the foundations of the doctrine were laid 
while the battle was raging. It was precisely 
in these years that Fascist thought armed 
itself, refined itself, moving towards one 
organization of its own. The problems of 
(he individual and the State; the problems 
of authority and liberty; political and so¬ 
cial problems and those more .specifically na¬ 
tional; the struggle against liberal, demo¬ 
cratic, socialist. Masonic, demagogic doc¬ 
trines was carried on at the same time as 
the “punitive expeditions.” But since the 
“system” was lacking, adversaries ingenu¬ 
ously denied that Fascism had any power to 
make a doctrine of its own, while the doc¬ 
trine rose up, even though tumultuously, at 
first under the aspect of a violent and dog¬ 
matic negation, as happens to all ideas that 
break new ground, then under the positive 
aspect of a constructive policy which, dur¬ 
ing the years 1926, 1927, 1928, was real¬ 
ized in the laws and institutions of the re¬ 
gime. • 

Fascism is to-day clearly defined not only 
as a regime but as a doctrine. And I mean 
by this that Fascism to-day, self-critical as 
well as critical of other movements, has an 


unequivocal point of view of its own, a cri¬ 
terion, and hence an aim, in face of all the 
materia] and intellectual problems which 
oppress the people of the world. 

3. Above all. Fascism, in so far as it con¬ 
siders and observes the future and the de¬ 
velopment of humanity quite apart from 
the political considerations of the moment, 
believes neither in the possibility nor in the 
utility of perpetual peace. It thus repudi¬ 
ates the doctrine of Pacifism—bom of a 
renunciation of the struggle and an act of 
cowardice in the face of sacrifice. War alone 
brings up to their highest tension all human 
energies and puts the stamp of nobility 
upon the peoples who have the courage to 
meet it. All other trials are substitutes, 
which never really put a man in front of 
himself in the alternative of life and death. 
A doctrine, therefore, which begins with a 
prejudice in favour of peace is foreign to 
Fascism; as are foreign to the spirit of Fas¬ 
cism, even though acceptable iy reason of 
the utility which they might have in given 
political situations, all intemationalistic and 
socialistic systems which, as history proves, 
can be blown to the winds when emotional, 
idealistic and practical movements storm 
the hearts of peoples. Fascism carries over 
this anti-pacifist spirit even into the lives 
of individuals. The proud motto of the 
Squadrista, “Me ne frego,” written on the 
bandages of a wound is an act of philoso¬ 
phy which is not only stoical, it is the epi¬ 
tome of a doctrine that is not only politi¬ 
cal: it is education for combat, the acc^- 
ance of the risks which it brings; it is a new 
way of life for Italy. Thus the Fascist ac¬ 
cepts and loves life, he knows nothing of 
suicide and despises it; he looks on life as 
duty, ascent, conquest: life which must be 
noble and full: lived for oneself, but above 
all for those others near and far away, pres¬ 
ent and future. 

4, The “demographic” policy of the re¬ 
gime follows from these premises. Even the 
Fascist does in fact love his neighbour, but 
this “neighbour” is not for him a vague and 
ill-defined concept; love for one’s neigh¬ 
bour does not exclude necessary educational 
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severities, and still less (Ufferentiations and 
distances. Fascism rejects universal con- 
cord, and, since it lives in the community of 
civilised peoples, it keeps them vigilantly 
and suspiciously before its eyes, it follows 
their states of mind and the changes in their 
interests and its does not let itself be de> 
ceived by temporary and fallacious appear¬ 
ances. 

5. Such a conception of life makes Fas¬ 
cism the precise negation of that doctrine 
which formed the basis of the so-called 
Scientific or Marxian Socialism: the doc¬ 
trine of historical Materialism according to 
which the history of human civilizations can 
be explained only as the struggle of inter¬ 
est between the different social groups and 
as arising out of change in the means and in¬ 
struments of production. That economic im¬ 
provements—discoveries of raw materials, 
new methods of work, scientific inventions 
—should have an importance of their own, 
no one denies, but that they should suffice 
to explain human history to the exclusion 
of all other factors is absurd: Fascism be¬ 
lieves, now and always, in holiness and in 
heroism, that is in acts in which no eco¬ 
nomic motive—remote or immediate—plays 
a part. With this negation of historical ma¬ 
terialism, according to which men would be 
only by-products of history, who appear and 
disappear on the surface of the waves while 
in the depths the real directive forces are 
at work, there is also denied the immutable 
and irreparable “class struggle” which is 
the natural product of this economic con¬ 
ception of history, and above all it is de¬ 
nied that the class struggle can be the pri¬ 
mary agent of social changes. Socialism, 
being thus wounded in these two primary 
tenets of its doctrine, nothing of it is left 
save the sentimental aspiration—old as hu¬ 
manity—^towards a social order in which 
the sufferings and the pains of the humblest 
folk could be alleviated. But here Fascism 
rejects the concept of an economic “happi¬ 
ness” which would be realized socialistically 
and almost automatically at a given mo¬ 
ment of economic evolution by assuring to 
all a maximum prosperity. Fascism dentes 


the possibility of the materialistic concep¬ 
tion of “happiness” and leaves it to the 
economists of the first half of the eight¬ 
eenth century; it denies, that is, the equa¬ 
tion of prosperity with happiness, which 
would transform men into animals with one 
sole preoccupation: that of being well-fed 
and fat, degraded in consequence to a merely 
physical existence. 

6. After Socialism, Fascism attacks the 
whole complex of democratic ideologies and 
rejects them both in their theoretical prem¬ 
ises and in their applications or practical 
manifestations. Fascism denies that the ma¬ 
jority, through the mere fact of being a 
majority, can rule human societies; it de¬ 
nies that this majority can govern by means 
of a periodical consultation; it affirms the 
irremediable, fruitful and beneficent ine¬ 
quality of men, who cannot be levelled by 
such a mechanical and extrinsic fact as uni¬ 
versal suffrage. By democratic regimes we 
mean those in which from time to time the 
people is given the illusion of being sov¬ 
ereign, while true effective sovereignty lies 
in other, perhaps irresponsible and secret, 
forces. Democracy is a regime without a 
king, but with very many kings, perhaps 
more exclusive, tyrannical and violent than 
one king even though a tyrant. This explains 
why Fascism, although before 1922 for rea¬ 
sons of expediency it made a gesture of re¬ 
publicanism, renounced it before the March 
on Rome, convinced that the question of 
the political forms of a State is not pre¬ 
eminent to-day, and that studying past and 
present monarchies, past and present Repub¬ 
lics it becomes clear that monarchy and re¬ 
public are not to be judged sub specie 
aetemitatis, but represent forms in which 
the political evolution, the history, the tra¬ 
dition, the psychology of a given country 
are manifested. Now Fascism overcomes the 
antithesis between monarchy and republic 
which retarded the movements of democ¬ 
racy, burdening the former with every de¬ 
fect and defending the latter as the regime 
of perfection. Now it has been seen that 
there are inherently reactionary and abso- 
lutistic republics, and monarchies that wel- 
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come the most daring political and social 
innovations. 

7. •‘Reason, Science,” said Renan (who 
was inspired before Fascism existed) in one 
of his philosophical Meditations, “are prod¬ 
ucts of humanity, but to expect reason di¬ 
rectly from the people and through the peo¬ 
ple is a chimera. It is not necessary for the 
existence of reason that everybody should 
know it. In any case, if such an initiation 
should be made, it would not be made by 
means of base democracy, which appar¬ 
ently must lead to the extinction of every 
difficult culture, and ever>^ higher disci¬ 
pline. The principle that society exists only 
for the prosperity and the liberty of the 
individuals who compose it does not seem 
to conform with the plans of nature, plans 
in which the species alone is taken into 
consideration and the individual seems to 
be sacrihced. It is strongly to be feared lest 
the last word of democracy thus under¬ 
stood (I hasten to say that it can also be 
understood in other ways) would be a so¬ 
cial state in which a degenerate mass would 
have no other care than to enjoy the ignoble 
pleasures of vulgar men.” 

Thus far Renan. Fascism rejects in de¬ 
mocracy the absurd conventional lie of 
political equalitarianism clothed in the dress 
of collective irresponsibility and the myth 
of happiness and indefinite progress. But if 
democracy can be understood in other ways, 
that is, if democracy means not to relegate 
the poople to the periphery of the State, 
then Fascism could be defined as an “or¬ 
ganized, centralized, authoritarian democ¬ 
racy.” 

8. In face of Liberal doctrines, Fascism 
takes up an attitude of absolute opposition 
both in the field of politics and in that of 
economics. It is not necessary to exaggerate 
—merely for the purpose of present con¬ 
troversies—the importance of Liberalism in 
the past century, and to make of that which 
was one of the numerous doctrines sketched 
in that century a religion of humanity for 
all times, present and future. Liberalism 
flourished for no more than some fifteen 


years. It was born in 1830, as a reaction 
against the Holy Alliance that wished to 
drag Europe back to what it had been be¬ 
fore 1789, and it had its year of splendour 
in 1848 when even Pius IX was a Liberal. 
Immediately afterwards the decay set in. 
If 1848 was a year of light and of poetry, 
1849 was a year of darkness and of tragedy. 
The Republic of Rome was destroyed by 
another Republic, that of France. In the 
same year Marx launched the gospel of the 
religion of Socialism with the famous Com¬ 
munist Manifesto. In 1851 Nap>oleon III 
carried out his unliberal coup (Titat and 
ruled over France until 1870, when he was 
dethroned by a px)pular revolt, but as a con¬ 
sequence of a military defeat which ranks 
among the most resounding that history can 
relate. The victor was Bismarck, who never 
knew the home of the religion of liberty or 
who were its prophets. It is symptomatic 
that a p>eople of high culture like the Ger¬ 
mans should have been completely ignorant 
of the religion of liberty during the whole of 
the nineteenth century. It was, there, no 
more than a parenthesis, represented by 
what has been called the “ridiculous Parlia¬ 
ment of Frankfort” which lasted only a 
season. Germany has achieved her national 
unity outside the doctrines of Liberalism, 
against Liberalism, a doctrine which seems 
foreign to the German soul, a soul essen¬ 
tially monarchical, whilst Liberalism is the 
historical and logical beginning of anarch¬ 
ism. The stages of German unity are the 
three wars of 1864, 1866 and 1870, con¬ 
ducted by “Liberals” like Moltke and Bis¬ 
marck. As for Italian unity, Liberalism has 
had in it a part absolutely inferior to the 
share of Mazzini and of Garibaldi, who were 
not Liberals. Without the intervention of 
the unliberal Napx>leon we should not have 
gained Lombardy, 'and without the help of 
the unliberal Bismarck at Sadowa and Se¬ 
dan, very probably we should not have 
gained Venice in 1866; and in 1870 we 
should not have entered Rome. From 1870- 
1915 there occurs the p)enod in which the 
very priests of the new creed had to confess 
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the twilight of their religion; defeated as it 
was by decadence in literature, by activism 
in practice. Activism: that is to say, Na¬ 
tionalism, Futurism, Fascism. The “Lib¬ 
eral” century, after having accumulated an 
infinity of Gordian knots, tried to untie 
them by the hecatomb of the World War. 
Never before has any religion imposed such 
a cruel sacrifice. Were the gods of Liberal¬ 
ism thirsty for blood? Now Liberalism is 
about to close the doors of its deserted tem¬ 
ples because the peoples feel that its ag¬ 
nosticism in economics, its indifferentism in 
politics and in morals, would lead, as they 
have led, the States to certain ruin. In this 
way one can understand why all the politi¬ 
cal experiences of the contemporary world 
are anti-Liberal, and it is supremely ridicu¬ 
lous to wish on that account to class them 
outside of history; as if history were a hunt¬ 
ing ground reserved to Liberalism and its 
professors, as if Liberalism were the de¬ 
finitive and no longer surpassable message 
of civilization. 

9. But the Fascist repudiations of So¬ 
cialism, Democracy, Liberalism must not 
make one think that Fascism wishes to make 
the world return to what it was before 1789, 
the year which has been indicated as the 
year of the beginning of the liberal-demo¬ 
cratic age. One does not go backwards. The 
Fascist doctrine has not chosen De Maistre 
as its prophet. Monarchical absolutism is a 
thing of the past and so also is every the¬ 
ocracy. So also feudal privileges and division 
into impenetrable and isolated castes have 
had their day. The theory of Fascist author¬ 
ity has nothing to with the police State. A 
party that governs a nation in a totalitarian 
way is a new iact in history. References 
and comparisons are not possible. Fascism 
takes over from the ruins of Liberal Social¬ 
istic democratic doctrines those elements 
which still have a living value. It preserves 
those that can be called the established facts 
of history, it rejects all the rest, that is to 
say the idea of a doctrine which holds good 
for all times and all peoples. If it is admit¬ 
ted that the nineteenth century has been the 


century of Socialism, Liberalism and De¬ 
mocracy, it does not follow that the twenti¬ 
eth must also be the century of Liberalism, 
Socialism and Democracy. Political doc¬ 
trines pass; peoples remain. It is to be ex¬ 
pected that this century may be that of 
authority, a century of the “Right,” a Fas¬ 
cist century. If the nineteenth was the cen¬ 
tury of the individual (Liberalism means 
individualism) it may be expected that this 
one may be the century of “collectivism” 
and therefore the century of the State. 
That a new doctrine should use the still vital 
elements of other doctrines is perfectly log¬ 
ical. No doctrine is bom quite new, shining, 
never before seen. No doctrine can boast of 
an absolute “originality.” It is bound, even 
if only historically, to other doctrines that 
have been, and to develop into other doc¬ 
trines that will be. Thus the scientific so¬ 
cialism of Marx is bound to the Utopian 
Socialism of the Fouriers, the Owens and 
the Saint-Simons; thus the Liberalism of 
the nineteenth century is connected with 
the whole “Enlightenment” of the eight¬ 
eenth century. Thus the doctrines of de¬ 
mocracy are bound to the Encyclopidie. 
Every doctrine tends to direct the activity 
of men towards a determined objective; 
but the activity of man reacts upon the doc¬ 
trine, transforms it, adapts it to new neces¬ 
sities or transcends it. The doctrine itself, 
therefore, must be, not words, but an act of 
life. Hence, the pragmatic veins in Fascism, 
its will to power, its will to be, its attitude 
in the face of the fact of “violence” and of 
its own courage. 

10. The keystone of Fascist doctrine is 
the conception of the State, of its essence, 
of its tasks, of its ends. For Fascism the 
State is an absolute before which individu¬ 
als and groups are relative. Individuals and 
groups are “thinkable” in so far as they are 
within the State. The Liberal State does not 
direct the interplay and the material and 
spiritual development of the groups, but 
limits itself to registering the results; the 
Fascist State has a consciousness of its own, 
a will of its own, on this account it is called 
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an “ethical** State. In 1929, at the first 
quinquennial assembly of the regime, I 
said: 

For Fascism, the State is not the night- 
watchman who is concerned only with the 
personal security of the citizens; nor is it 
an organization for purely material ends, 
such as that of guaranteeing a certain de¬ 
gree of prosperity and a relatively peace¬ 
ful social order, to achieve which a coun¬ 
cil of administration would be sufficient, 
nor is it a creation of mere politics with 
no contact with the material and complex 
reality of the lives of individuals and the 
life of peoples. The State, as conceived 
by Fascism and as it acts, is a spiritual 
and moral fact because it makes concrete 
the political, juridical, economic organi¬ 
zation of the nation and such an organiza¬ 
tion is, in its origin and in its development, 
a manifestation of the spirit. The State is 
the guarantor of internal and external, 
security, but it is also the guardian and 
the transmitter of the spirit of the people 
as it has been elaborated through the cen¬ 
turies in language, custom, faith. The 
State is not only present, it is also past, 
and above all future. It is the State 
which, transcending the brief limit of 
individual lives, represents the immanent 
conscience of the nation. The forms in 
which States express themselves change, 
but the necessity of the State remains. It 
is the State which educates citizens for 
civic virtue, makes them conscious of 
their mission, calls them to unity; har¬ 
monizes their interests in justice; hands 
on the achievements of thought in the 
sciences, the arts, in law, in human soli¬ 
darity; it carries men from the elemen¬ 
tary life of the tribe to the highest hu¬ 
man expression of power which is Empire; 
it entrusts to the ages the names of those 
who died for its integrity or in obedience 
to its laws; it puts forward as an example 
and recommends to the generations t^t 
are to come the leaders who increased its 
territory and the men of genius who gave 
it glory. When the sense of the State 
declines and the disintegrating and cen¬ 
trifugal tendencies of individuals and 
groups prevail, national societies move to 
their decline. 


11. From 1929 up to the present day 
these doctrinal p)ositions have been strength¬ 
ened by the whole economico-political evo¬ 
lution of the world. It is the State alone that 
grows in size, in power. It is the State alone 
that can solve the dramatic contradictions 
of capitalism. What is called the crisis can¬ 
not be overcome except by the State, within 
the State Where are the shades of the Jules 
Simons who, at the dawn of Liberalism, pro¬ 
claimed that “the State must strive to 
render itself unnecessary and to prepare for 
its demise’*; of the MacCullochs who, in 
the second half of the last century, affirmed 
that the State must abstain from too much 
governing? And faced with the continual, 
necessary and inevitable interventions of 
the State in economic affairs what would 
the Englishman Bentham now say, accord¬ 
ing to whom industry should have asked 
of the State only to be left in peace? Or the 
German Humboldt, according to whom the 
“idle” State must be considered the best? It 
is true that the second generation of Liberal 
economists was less extremist than the first, 
and already Smith himself opened, even 
though cautiously, the door to State inter¬ 
vention in economics. But when one says 
Liberalism, one says the individual; when 
one says Fascism, one says the State. But 
the Fascist State is unique; it is an original 
creation. It is not reactionary, but revolu¬ 
tionary in that it anticipates the solutions 
of certain universal problems. These prob¬ 
lems are no longer seen in the same light: 
in the sphere of politics thQr are removed 
from party rivalries, from the supreme 
power of parliament, from the irresponsibil¬ 
ity of assemblies; in the sphere of economics 
they are removed from the sphere of the 
syndicates’ activities—^activities that were 
ever widening their scope and increasing 
their power both on the workers’ side and 
on the employers’—removed from their 
struggles'"and their designs; in the moral 
sphere they are divorced from ideas of the 
need for order, discipline and obedience, 
and lifted into the plane of the moral com¬ 
mandments of the fatherland. Fascism de¬ 
sires the State to be strong, organic and at 
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the same time founded on a wide popular 
basis. The Fascist State has also claimed 
for itself the field of economics and, through 
the corporative, social and educational in¬ 
stitutions which it has created, the mean¬ 
ing of the State reaches out to and includes 
the farthest oS-shoots; and within the State, 
framed in their respective organizations, 
there revolve all the political, economic and 
spiritual forces of the nation. A State 
founded on millions of individuals who rec¬ 
ognize it, feel it, are ready to serve it, is not 
the tyrannical State of the medieval lord. It 
has nothing in common with the absolutist 
States that existed either before or after 
1789. In the Fascist State the individual is 
not suppressed, but rather multiplied, just 
as in a regiment a soldier is not weakened 
but multiplied by the number of his com¬ 
rades. The Fascist State organizes the na¬ 
tion, but it leaves sufficient scope to indi¬ 
viduals; it has limited useless or harmful 
liberties and has preserved those that are 
essential It cannot be the individual who 
decides in this matter, but only the State. 

12. The Fascist State does not remain in¬ 
different to the fact of religion in general 
and to that particular positive religion which 
is Italian Catholicism. The State has no 
theology, but it has an ethic. In the Fascist 
State religion is looked upon as one of the 
deepest manifestations of the spirit; it is, 
therefore, not only respected, but defended 
and protected. The Fascist State does not 
create a *'God'’ of its own, as Robespierre 
once, at the height of the Convention's fool¬ 
ishness, wished to do; nor does it vainly 
seek, like Bolshevism, to expel religion from 
the minds of men; Fascism respects the 
God of the ascetics, of the saints, of the 
heroes, and also God as seen and prayed to 
by the simple and primitive heart of the 
people. 

13. The Fascist State is a will to power 


and to government. In it the tradition of 
Rome is an idea that has force. In the doc¬ 
trine of Fascism Empire is not only a ter¬ 
ritorial, military or mercantile expression, 
but spiritual or moral. One can think of an 
empire, that is to say a nation that directly 
or indirectly leads other nations, without 
needing to conquer a single square kilometre 
of territory. For Fascism the tendency to 
Empire, that is to say, to the expansion of 
nations, is a manifestation of vitality; its 
opposite, staying at home, is a sign of deca¬ 
dence: peoples who rise or rc-rise are im¬ 
perialist, peoples who die are renunciatory. 
Fascism is the doctrine that is most fitted 
to represent the aims, the states of mind, of 
a people, like the Italian people, rising again 
after many centuries of abandonment or 
slavery to foreigners. But Empire calls for 
discipline, co-ordination of forces, duty and 
sacrifice; this explains many aspects of the 
practical working of the regime and the di¬ 
rection of many of the forces of the State 
and the necessary severity shown to those 
who would wish to oppose this spontaneous 
and destined impulse of the Italy of the 
twentieth century, to oppose it in the name 
of the superseded ideologies of the nine¬ 
teenth, repudiated wherever great experi¬ 
ments of political and social transforma¬ 
tion have been courageously attempted: es¬ 
pecially where, as now, peoples thirst for 
authority, for leadership, for order. If every 
age has its own doctrine, it is apparent from 
a thousand signs that the doctrine of the 
present age is Fascism. That it is a doctrine 
of life is shown by the fact that it has 
resuscitated i faith. That this faith has 
conquered minds is proved by the fact that 
Fascism has had its dead and its martyrs. 

Fascism henceforward has in the world 
the universality of all those doctrines which, 
by fulfilling themselves, have significance 
in the history of the human spirit 
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LIBERALISM- 
OLD AND NEW 


r IE cult of the state, whether in the refined form of nineteenth-century 
Hegelianism or in the crude form of twentieth-century fascism, is essentially 
linked with militaristic societies. By contrast, the cult of the individual is asspci- 
ated with rationalism and industrialism. The rationalist root of individualism 
presupposes a basic equality of all men on the ground that every human being 
is endowed with reason: rationalism stresses the value of the individual rather 
than that of superindividual, collective, institutional forces that are not rational 
in origin but the product of custom, sentiment, and belief. Modern industrialism 
was largely the product of the revolt of the individual against obsolete and ob¬ 
structionist state regulations of economic life. 

The individual element of the pioneering phase of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion was enhanced by the entrepreneur’s personal responsibility and willingness 
to take risks. The spirit of individualism permeated all spheres of life and 
thought: agnosticism in religion, empiricism in philosophy, utilitarianism in 
ethics, laissez faire in economics, antiauthoritarianism in politics, pacificism, 
anti-imperialism and free trade in international relations, equality for all regard¬ 
less of sex, class, religion, or race—these expressions of individualism were char¬ 
acteristic of the classical period of liberalism. 

Having first experienced the impact of the Industrial Revolution, England 
developed the earliest and most advanced forms of individualist liberalism. 
Locke was the first great European liberal in modern times; his philosophy was 
based on experience, his politics on individual liberty and collective consent, his 
religion on toleration of diversity. When the factory replaced the village as the 
dominant social institution in the nineteenth century, when science increasingly 
challenged the authority of custom and faithi individualism reached its peak in 
speculative and practical politics. 
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The most extreme reflection of nineteenth-century indlvlduaVism is. to be 
found in the encyclopedic system of Herbert Spencer (1820-1903). Both his 
paternal and maternal ancestors were of a long line of English and French non¬ 
conformists, dissenters and rebels, and Spencer traces in his Autobiography 
(1904) his “conspicuous disregard” of political, religious, and social authority 
to the tradition of independence and dissent so long cherished by his family 
Spencer’s education was informal, unconventional, and highly deficient in the 
more traditional studies of literature and history. His father encouraged his 
interest in science and technology, and Spencer became an engineer. Flowever, 
he practiced his profession for but a few years, because he became increasingly 
interested in political economy, sociology, biology, and philosophy. He was a 
subeditor of The Economist from 1848 to 1853, and then ventured into a full¬ 
time career as a free-lance author. 

As early as 1842 Spencer contributed to the Nonconformist a series of letters 
called The Proper Sphere of Government, his first major publication. It contains 
his political philosophy of extreme individualism and laissez faire, which was 
little, if at all, modified in his writings of the subsequent sixty years. Spencer 
expresses in The Proper Sphere of Government his belief that “everything in 
nature has its laws,” organic as well as inorganic matter. Man is subject to laws 
both in his physical and spiritual essence, and “as with man individually, so 
with man socially.” Concerning the evils of society, Spencer postulates a “self- 
adjusting principle” under which evils rectify themselves, provided that no one 
interferes with the inherent laws of society. 

In discussing the functions of the state, Spencer is concerned with what the 
state should not do, rather than what it should do. Maintenance of order and 
administration of justice are the only two proper realms of government activity, 
and their purpose is “simply to defend the natural rights of man—to protect 
person and property.” The state has no business to promote religion, regulate 
trade and commerce, encourage colonization, aid the poor, or enforce sanitary 
laws. Spencer went even so far as to deny the state the right to wage war; but, 
as he says in his Autobiography, his “youthful enthusiasm of two-and twenty” 
had carried him too far in this respect. 

Spencer’s next major publication was Social Statics (1851). In it he repeats 
the catalogue of functions the state should not exercise, and he adds the two 
novel proposals that the state abstain from regulating the currency and that it 
drop the postal business. Both functions could be carried on more efficiently, 
Spencer holds, by private competitive enterprise. Like Bentham, Spencer con¬ 
siders the greatest happiness of the greatest number as the ultimate standard of 
measuring conflicting social policies. Unlike Bentham, who was willing to use the 
machinery of Parliament and administration for the active promotion of reform 
and improvement, Spencer firmly believes that active interference with the 
natural laws of society would do much harm and little good. 

Spencer introduced the concept of evolution into his political and social 
speculations and held that the same basic law of growth and evolution pervadtSNl 
the physical, animal, and human worlds. The advance from the simple to the 
complex is,the cardinal principle that Spencer sees exemplified in the origin and 
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development of the earth, its flora and fauna, and, finally, in the evolution of 
human society. Progress consists essentially in the ^^transformation of the homo¬ 
geneous into the heterogeneous.” Because it pervades all nature, animate and 
inanimate, progress is, therefore, “not an accident, but a necessity.” 

Translating the newly developing concepts of biology into social-science 
terms, Spencer defines evil as the result of the “non-adaptation of constitution 
to conditions.” The shrub that dwindles in poor soil or dies when removed to a 
cold climate is no different, in principle, from the suffering of man who is in¬ 
capable of adapting himself to his environment by means of the faculties he 
possesses: “Pervading all nature we must see at work a stern discipline, which 
is a little cruel that it may be very kind.” The aged and weak animal is rightly 
killed by some beast of prey, and such death creates three kinds of happiness: 
the old animal is spared the suffering of slow and painful starvation, the younger 
generation can enjoy itself more fully by ridding itself of the burdensome old, 
and the beasts of prey derive happiness from their activity of killing off the 
weak and infirm animals. The happiness of humanity is “secured by that same 
beneficent, though severe discipline, to which the animate creation at large is 
subject: a discipline which is pitiless in the working out of good: a felicity- 
pursuing law which never swerves for the avoidance of partial and temporary 
suffering.” 

Spencer warns against interference with suffering for sentimental reasons 
because it distorts the operation of social laws even more grievously. Nature 
remedies incompetence and ignorance by “inconvenience, suffering, and death.” 
If such penalties seem harsh, Spencer suggests that in reality they produce happi¬ 
ness, because society as a whole benefits from the elimination of the unfit, and 
the “survival of the fittest” (a phrase coined by Spencer and adopted by Darwin) 
ensures a constant improvement of the quality of the human race. To relax or 
suspend the stern discipline of nature slows the progress of society toward the 
stage in which it will be composed only of those who are well adjusted to their 
environment, in which the over-all equilibrium between man and his surround¬ 
ings will be one of static repose. Those who are ill-adapted to their conditions of 
existence are on trial: “If they are sufficiently complete to live, they do live, and 
it is well they should live. If they are not sufficiently complete to live, they die, 
and it is best they should die.” 

Viewing the nature of the state in evolutionary terms, Spencer is little inter¬ 
ested in forms of government, such as the traditional distinctions of monarchies, 
aristocracies, and democracies. The two main forms of state and society, accord¬ 
ing to Spencer, are the military state and the industrial state. The military state 
is the early form of social organization, primitive, barbarian, and geared to 
permanent readiness for war. The individual is no more than a means to an end 
set by the state: victory in war. Society is rigidly organized, and every individual 
occupies the place assigned to him by the exigencies of militarism and authori¬ 
tarian government. Status is the characteristic principle of the military society, 
and there is little mobility between classes and groups. Spencer defines the mili¬ 
tary state as one in which “the army is the nation mobilized while the nation is 
the quiescent army.” 
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Showing unusual foresight long before total war was a reality, Spencer 
understood the impact of war on society as a whole \ although his analysis of 
the military state refers to an early stage of society, it anticipates with remark¬ 
able accuracy the developments of the twentieth century. In the military state, 
Spencer says, the military chief is likely to be the political leader, and he keenly 
perceived the inner relations between militarism and despotism. Chauvinism, 
nationalism, and imperialism are the ideological inspiration of the military state, 
and the task of its ecclesiastical body is to teach obedience and discipline as 
primary civic virtues. The economic activities of the industrial classes are sub¬ 
ordinated to the military needs of the state, and the purpose of the economy is 
not to increase personal happiness through greater material welfare but to 
enhance collective power through successful conquests. There is considerable 
cooperation in. a military state, but it is enforced and involuntary. Because the 
security of the state is the primary objective of all public action, there is little 
room for individual liberty, unorthodoxy, or experimentation. 

As the military state expands its territory and achieves peace and stability 
over a long period of time, it gradually evolves into the industrial type of state 
and society. The latter is in every respect the opposite of the military state. 
Contract rather than status determines the position of the individual in society, 
as well as his opportunity to move upward or downward. The way of life in the 
industrial state and society is based on voluntary cooperation, and the tendency 
is toward the gradual elimination of coercion in all its forms. Spontaneity, di¬ 
versity, variety, and nonconformity characterize the industrial society with its 
emphasis on the value of the individual as the supreme end of government. The 
purpose of the industrial society is to assure the maximum liberty and happiness 
of its members, whereas the purpose of the military society is to increase its 
power by rigid regimentation at home and imperialist conquest abroad. In re¬ 
lation to other nations, the industrial society is pacific, eager to exchange the 
products of labor rather than to acquire wealth by force. Members of the in¬ 
dustrial society are therefore antimilitarist, anti-imperialist, cosmopolitan, and 
humanitarian. Free trade within and between nations is the formula of the in¬ 
dustrial society, whereas economic nationalism is the ideal of the military state. 

The progress from the military to the industrial society meant for Spencer 
a simultaneous progressive diminution of government, because government is 
Ho more than “proof of still-existing barbarism.” The more men learn to cooper¬ 
ate on a peaceful, voluntary, nonexploiting basis, the closer they approximate 
the ideal of the industrial state and the less they need government, which will 
eventually wither away. Spencer did not see that modern industrialism itself 
produced a new kind of predatory ruthlessness, and that the individual can be 
reduced to the status of a means rather than an end, regardless of whether the 
idol that devours him is Glory or Wealth. Spencer failed to see in nineteenth- 
century capitalism the robber-baron type, whose primary virtue was ruthless 
militancy rather than peaceful cooperation. 

Yet when Spencer’s idealization of industrialism is allowed for, his insight 
into the fundamental difference between the military and industrial state is of 
lasting importance. Around 1900, when the world seemed to be moving in the 
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direction of expanding world trade and free government, when even the tradi¬ 
tional military despotisms of Russia and Germany made their bows to constitu¬ 
tional government, Spencer’s distinction between the military and the industrial 
state may have appeared little more than an interesting historical hypothesis, 
inspired by old-fashioned liberalism. In the second half of the twentieth century, 
Spencer’s basic distinction throws a great deal of light on the political behavior 
of states. The intimate relation between the internal'structure of the state and 
its foreign aims and policies has been amply demonstrated in this century by 
the aggressive wars waged by totalitarian military states against free nations. 
Where the production of wealth has been the predominant objective of a nation, 
its record as a member of the world community has, on the whole, been less ag¬ 
gressive and rapacious than that of nations whose internal organization has been 
thoroughly militarized and regimented for the attainment of power and glory. 

Spencer’s hypothesis about the nature of the state has therefore little to do 
with the controversy of capitalism versus socialism. The basic issue is not, as 
Spencer thought, who owns the means of production, but what their social pur¬ 
pose is; more wealth and happiness for the individual members of society (the 
ideal of both democratic capitalism and socialism) or greater power of the state 
through conquest and expansion (the objective of both fascist capitalism and 
totalitarian communism). Spencer thought that private enterprise without inter¬ 
ference from the state is the best guarantee of internal and international peace, 
and he saw in socialism a return to the preindustrial type of military society. He 
did not distinguish between democratic socialism and revolutionary, totalitarian 
communism, but used the two concepts interchangeably. 

In 1884 Spencer published four essays in the Contemporary Review, sub¬ 
sequently assembled in book form under the title,TAc Man versus the State. It 
is his most famous work on politics and still the most influential statement of the 
philosophy of irreconcilable laissez faire. In the first essay, “The New Tories,” 
Spencer attacks the English Liberals for abandoning their historical individ¬ 
ualism in favor of social reform and the welfare state. According to Spencer, 
English Conservatives, like conservatives generally, are the historical descend¬ 
ants of the principles of militancy and status, whereas the English Liberals, like 
liberals generally, stem from industrialism and contract. Spencer also noticed 
that economic individualism, abandoned by Liberals, was more and more adopted 
by Conservatives, so that the roles of both parties came to be the opposite of 
what they had originally been. Spencer thus foresaw that the British Conserva¬ 
tives would become the party of economic individualism and free enterprise, 
whereas the Liberals would increasingly accept public control of the economy. 

The second essay of The Man versus the State is “The Coming Slavery.” 
In it, Spencer reiterates his belief that the laws of society must not be inter¬ 
fered with by artificial political measures, that it is both futile and harmful to 
interfere with the beneficent process of the survival of the fittest, and that inter¬ 
ference with natural selection lowers the standards of society as a whole. Spencer 
specifically states that all human suffering ought not to be prevented, because 
“much of the suffering is curative, and prevention of it is prevention of a remedy.” 
Spencer stresses the tendency of officialdom and official regulations to increase 
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in a geomelrical ratio to the power of resistance of the regulated citizens. People 
get more and more accustomed to the idea that the state will take care of them, 
and thus they lose the spirit of initiative and enterprise. The growth of popular 
suffrage represents a danger, according to Spencer, inasmuch as the various 
parties, in order to capture the popular vote, find they have to outbid each other 
in promises of more social welfare. 

Spencer predicted that social-welfare programs would eventually lead to 
socialization of the means of production, and *^all socialism is slavery.” Spencer 
defines a slave as a person who ‘‘labors under coercion to satisfy another's de¬ 
sires.” Under socialism or communism the individual would be enslaved to the 
whole community rather than to a particular master, and “it matters not whether 
his master is a single person or a society.” Spencer says that the existence of 
democratic government would not prevent the despotic character of socialism, 
and he maintains that officialism will always work differently from the way it 
may be intended to work. The concentration of great economic power in the 
'hands of the bureaucracy would inevitably lead to political despotism. 

Spencer's basic objection to socialism is his feeling that institutional changes 
cannot abolish the difficulties created by the nature of man, and he attacks the 
view that “by due skill an ill-working humanity may be framed into well-working 
institutions. It is a delusion. The defective natures of citizens will show them¬ 
selves in the bad acting of whatever social structure they are arranged into. There 
is no political alchemy by which you can get golden conduct out of leaden in¬ 
stincts.” 

In his third essay “The Sins of Legislators,” Spencer deplores the spread 
of government activity in social and economic areas. Progress is the result of the 
desire to “increase personal welfare,” and not the product of governmental 
regulation; “It is not to the State that we owe the multitudinous useful inven¬ 
tions from the spade to the telephone; it was not the State which made possible 
extended navigation by a developed astronomy; it was not the State which made 
the discoveries in physics, chemistry, and the rest, which guide modem manu¬ 
facturers ; it was not the State which devised the machinery for producing fab¬ 
rics of every kind, for transferring men and things from place to place, and for 
ministering in a thousand ways to our comforts.” 

Legislators must understand the laws of society before they meddle with 
them, and Spencer particularly charges legislators with confusing family ethics 
with state ethics. In the family, generosity is the guiding principle, and benefits 
received have little or no relation to merit. In the state, Spencer maintains, the 
ruling principle ought to be justice, according to which there is a proportioning 
of benefits to merits, “as throughout the animal world.” The intrusion of family 
ethics into state ethics is a dangerous interference with the laws of nature and 
society, and is slowly followed by “fatal results.” The poverty of the incapable, 
the sufferings of the imprudent, and the shoulderings aside of the weak by the 
strong are the decrees of a farseeing benevolence, and Spencer sees his doctrine 
of society confirmed by Darwin's principle of “natural selection.” He defines 
government as “begotten of aggression and by aggression,” and he writes that 
it continually betrays its aggressive nature, even if it apparently seeks to miti- 
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gate suffering, because in the end such relief of suffering is cruelty rather than 
kindness: “For is it not cruel to increase the sufferings of the better that the 
sufferings of the worse may be decreased ?” 

The last essay of The Man versus the State is “The Great Political Super¬ 
stition.” In the past, Spencer says, the great political superstition was the divine 
right of kings. In the present it is the “divine right of parliaments.” Spencer 
attacks the doctrine of sovereignty as propounded by Hobbes and rejects the 
claim of popular majorities for unlimited authority as being inconsistent with 
the inalienable rights of the individual. Spencer also rejects the Benthamite 
doctrine that individual rights are created by the state and reverts to the Lockean 
notion that they precede the state. In particular, Spencer emphasizes that “prop¬ 
erty was well recognized before law existed.” The state does not create rights but 
merely formally sanctions and better defines “those assertions of claims and 
recognitions of claims which naturally originate from the individual desires of 
men who have to live in presence of one another.” Far from being created by the 
state, rights stand in inverse relation to it. As the state grows, status and slavery 
grow with it. The recognition of rights begins when “militancy ceases to be 
chronic and governmental power declines.” 

Spencer concludes The Man versus the State with the final reminder that 
government is not a divine institution but a committee of management, and that 
it has no intrinsic authority beyond the ethical sanction bestowed on it by the 
free consent of the citizens: “The function of Liberalism in the past was that of 
putting a limit to the powers of kings. The function of true Liberalism in the 
future will be that of putting a limit to the powers of parliaments.” 

Spencer’s political ideas hardly changed between 1842, when he published 
his Proper Sphere of Government, and 1903, the year of his death. The constancy 
of his political thought in the face of a rapidly changing social and economic 
scene explains why the same ideas that were the last word in radical individual¬ 
ism in the eighteen-forties had become the ne plus ultra of orthodox conservatism 
by 1900. Although Spencer’s influence declined in England, it steadily grew in 
the United States. Just as John Locke dominated American political thought in 
the eighteenth century by supplying the rationale of government based on con¬ 
sent, Spencer dominated American social philosophy of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century by supplying the rationale of laissez faire. 

The period was one of tremendous industrial expansion in the United States, 
and Spencer’s ideas of laissez faire and the survival of the fittest by natural selec¬ 
tion appealed to businessmen and industrial entrepreneurs who themselves had 
gone through the hard school of ruthless competition, in which no quarter was 
asked or given. Spencer supplied businessmen with the comforting thought that 
the survival of the fittest was not only a principle of political or economic cor 
servatism but a universal law that pervaded nature as well as human society. 
linking economic laissez faire with progress, Spencer assured the wealthy classes 
that competitive capitalism was not only in harmony with universal laws but was 
also in the interest of the general welfare. Business found in Spencer’s biological 
and scientific system a substitute for the lost religious inspiration, and Spencer- 
ism became a total view of life rather than a mere social or political tbeoiy. With 
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the aid of Spencerism, opposition to social reform appeared no longer as class 
egotism but as the defense of the true principles of social evolution and progress. 

When Spencer visited the United States in 1882, he was immensely im¬ 
pressed by its industrial power, and in his Autobiography he records his con¬ 
viction that '‘the United States will very soon be by far the most powerful nation 
in the world.'* One of Spencer's closest American friends was Andrew Carnegie, 
the steel magnate, and during his triumphal tour of the country Spencer saw 
many other successful businessmen and leaders of conservative thought. Yet 
the restlessness and strain of American life perturbed him, and before he de¬ 
parted for England he declared tfiat the future “has in store a new ideal, differ¬ 
ing as much from the present ideal of industrialization as that ideal differs from 
the past ideal of militancy." His earlier dream that industrialism was the utopia 
now gave way to the dawning realization that the human cost of industrialism 
was perhaps higher than he had thought. 

Spencerism died as a vitalizing philosophy in the United States after the 
turn of the century, just as it had died in England a generation earlier. Going 
first through the experience of the Industrial Revolution, England early showed 
the reactions to industrialism as a way of life, and popular protest increasingly 
mounted against the human misery and degradation that industrialism produced 
together with greater happiness and welfare. Spencerism was a mood that fitted 
the early phase of ruthless, competitive capitalism of the robber-baron type. As 
soon as that phase had passed in England and, later, in the United States, as soon 
as the naive belief in free enterprise as a law of nature was replaced by critical 
inquiry into its operation as a man-made system, Spencerism lost its vitality and 
appeal. Yet, though the extreme positions of Spencer's laissez faire were aban¬ 
doned, much of his thought had imperceptibly permeated the world of liberal 
capitalism. As long as pecuniary incentives, competition, and individualism are 
hailed as positive social values, some elements of Spencerism will continue to 
survive, albeit Spencer's philosophical system as a whole may have outlived its 
usefulness. 

Spencer’s appeal to the English Liberals to return to their original individ¬ 
ualism remained unheeded, and he correctly foresaw that the Conservatives 
would become the defenders of economic individualism. In that paradoxical 
change of parts the Liberals remained the heirs of their tradition of liberty de¬ 
spite their acceptance of more government, and the Conservatives embraced the 
doctrine of economic liberalism and laissez faire when this doctrine became the 
socially more conservative one. Spencer failed to see that the issue of more versus 
less state intervention in economic affairs was essentially one of means and not 
of objectives, and that laissez faire could be progressive, dynamic, and revolu¬ 
tionary at one time (say, in the eighteenth or early nineteenth century), and 
conservative, stagnant, and sterile at another time (as in the late nineteenth or 
twentieth century). The decline of the prestige of economic individualism and 
laissez faire was not due to anticapitalist propaganda but to the changing eco¬ 
nomic facts in the last hundred years. 

One of the main assumptions of laissez faire was that of harmony and 
equilibrium: if all individuals pursued their own good, they would thereby, in 
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the end, also promote the general good. The assumption of economic harmony 
out of competition was later buttressed by the wider generalization, popularized 
by Spencer and Darwin, that the whole universe was ruled by the law of the 
survival of the fittest, and that natural selection was not only a theory of evolu¬ 
tion but of progress. Interference with the economic activities of individuals by 
public bodies appeared, in the light of Spencerism, economically unsound as 
well as an outright obstruction of morals and progress. 

The assumptions of laissez faire rested on two unstated social conditions: 
first, a distribution of wealth and income that, while by no means equal, neverthe¬ 
less was equitable enough to prevent a widespread sense of acute injustice; 
second, an economy that was comparatively free from long and severe crises and 
depressions. As long as both of these conditions existed to a substantial degree, 
the doctrine of economic individualism was anchored in a substratum of fact from 
which it could derive nourishment and life. But as capitalism expanded and grew, 
it undermined the two social conditions on which the acceptance of laissez faire 
by the public largely rested: the originally substantial equality of wealth and 
income was increasingly replaced by concentration of capital and—even more 
significantly—control of business. Monopolies, trusts, and gigantic enterprises 
created a sense of frustration and protest among the millions whose livelihood 
and very lives depended on their new masters—the impersonal corporation. As 
Tocqueville had predicted, the “new aristocracy of manufacturers’^ was as 
anxious to exploit the people as the old aristocracy had been, without, however, 
feeling the same kind of social responsibility toward those who worked for them. 
The second major change that undermined the general faith in the validity of 
laissez faire was unemployment. When millions remained out of work for years, 
when productive resources lay idle, men began to doubt that the economy, left 
to its own laws and harmonies, actually produced the maximum general good. 

Capitalism originally developed as an affirmation of individual rights against 
the power of the state. As corporate and, later, monopolistic business created vast 
power aggregates within the structure of capitalism, the threatened individual 
turned to the state for the protection of his rights against the power of imper¬ 
sonal, bureaucratic entities, in the face of which he felt lost and helpless. True 
liberalism, from Locke to the present, had always insisted that the state was no 
more and no less than an instrument of the people: but where eighteenth-century 
liberalism differed from twentieth-century liberalism was in the belief of the 
former that once the dominion of the state was removed, the problem of power 
as such was solved forever. The state would then, in fact, “wither away,” and 
its place would be taken by society as an association of equals, without rulers or 
ruled. By contrast, liberals of the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries have 
learned that economic power can impinge as directly on the lives and liberties of 
the people as political power has done in the past. 

Literals found themselves therefore in the paradoxical position of looking 
to the state—their historical enemy—for help against the new forms of economic 
and financial power. In Britain the “People’s Budget” of Lloyd George in 1909 
introduced large-scale social legislation reflecting the changed outlook of the 
Liberal party. This new philosophy influenced also the Conservative and Labor 
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parties and set a standard for subsequent social reforms. In the United States 
there is a direct line from Theodore Roosevelt^s Square Deal through Woodrow 
Wilson's New Freedom to Franklin Delano Roosevelt's New Deal. 

All these movements in Britain and the United States have three things in 
common: first, the belief that every human being is entitled to a minimum of 
material well-being, such as food, clothing, and decent housing; second, the 
conviction that expanding living standards are possible with the existing physi¬ 
cal resources and scientific knowledge; and, third, the acceptance of the principle 
that the state has the right and duty to act when private initiative fails. In the 
twentieth century the expansion of democracy in government through universal 
suffrage and education has made it possible to use the state in a way that v/ould 
have been psychologically impossible for eighteenth-century liberals, who knew 
only government that was undemocratic, and often corrupt and inefficient. For 
a long time the new liberalism acted more in response to pragmatic needs than 
to a clearly formulated political theory. Some liberals themselves thought that 
the acceptance of more public responsibility for social well-being was no more 
than a temporary lapse from the timeless creed of laissez faire, which described 
the “normal" conditions of society, whereas reform through parliamentary legis¬ 
lation and public administration was exceptional and “abnormal." The separa¬ 
tion of politics and economics was one of the most serious legacies of the period 
of laissez faire, and until they could be reunited, liberalism was bound to con¬ 
tinue in a state of doctrinal frustration and ad hoc improvisation. 

Just as England produced, owing to her peculiar historical circumstances, 
the most characteristic representative of nineteenth-century economic individual¬ 
ism and laissez faire, Herbert Spencer, she also provided, in response to changing 
economic conditions, a new approach to political economy and liberalism, most 
significantly expressed in the work of John Maynard Keynes (1883-1946). 
Keynes' father was a distinguished economist and philosopher, and his mother 
was mayor of Cambridge. Keynes was well grounded in mathematics and classics 
before he entered Cambridge University, where he specialized in philosophy and 
economics. At the age of twenty-three he passed the Civil Service examination 
as the second-best candidate. He would have been first, but his worst mark was 
in economics, though Keynes himself was of the opinion that “the examiners 
presumably knew less than I did," Keynes worked for two years in the India 
Office and then returned to Cambridge. During his entire life, his main interests 
lay in public service, on the one hand, and in teaching economics at Cambridge 
and editing the Economic Journal, on the other. At the Paris Peace Conference 
in 1919, Keynes was the principal representative of the British Treasury. He 
resigned because he disagreed with the reparations policy of the Allied Powers, 
and he wrote a short book, The Economic Consequences of the Peace (1919), 
which made him at once world-famous. 

In the years between World Wars I and II, Keynes concentrated on his 
scholarly activities at Cambridge but did not lose touch with practical affairs. 
In addition to his heavy duties of writing, editing, and teaching, Keynes found 
time to serve as chairman of a major insurance company, run an investment 
company, take an important part in the furthering of the arts, organize a dis- 
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tinguished ballet, and build a new theater. Starting out with no means of his own, 
he amassed a considerable fortune, most of which he used for the endowment 
of the arts in Great Britain. During World War II, he served again in the 
Treasury, and as the war proceeded, he became the chief architect of Britain’s 
long-term financial plans and policies. He rendered his last service to his country 
by negotiating the American Loan in 1945 and 1946, and he was one of the 
principal authors of the two new agencies for international monetary and eco¬ 
nomic cooperation, the International Monetary Fund, and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. During World War II, Ke)mes 
enthusiastically supported the movement to bring the arts to the people; he 
became chairman of the Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts, 
and later of the Arts Council. He married a famous dancer, a star member of the 
former Russian Imperial Ballet. In 1942, Keynes was given a peerage, and some 
of his speeches in the House of Lords, particularly on the American Loan, made 
history. 

Politically, Keynes never ceased to be a Liberal, although he knew by the 
middle twenties that the Liberal party would never again be in a position to 
form a government. In a speech in 1926 (at the Manchester Reform Club, Febru¬ 
ary 9,1926), Keynes described his political credo as follows: “The political prob¬ 
lem of mankind is to combine three things: Economic Efficiency, Social Justice, 
and Individual Liberty. The first needs criticism, precaution, and technical 
knowledge; the second an unselfish and enthusiastic spirit which loves the ordi¬ 
nary man; the third, tolerance, breadth, appreciation of the excellencies of 
variety and independence, which prefers, above everything, to give unhindered 
opportunity to the exceptional and to the aspiring. The second ingredient is the 
b^t possession of the' great party of the Proletariat. But the first and third re¬ 
quire the qualities of the party which, by its traditions and ancient sympathies, 
has been the home of Economic Individualism and Social Liberty.” 

In The End of Laissez-Faire (1926; reproduced here in its entirety), Keynes 
clearly indicated where the new liberalism differed from the old. The very title 
of his book, The End of Laissez-Faire, suggested that Keynes considered the 
philosophy of laissez faire a thing of the past. He demonstrates the historical and 
philosophical roots of economic individualism and laissez faire, and traces their 
long hold on thought and action to their “conformity with the needs and wishes 
of the business world of the day. They gave full scope to our erstwhile heroes, 
the great business men.” The faith in laissez faire vanished together with the 
faith in the Captain of Industry, the Master-Individualist, and we “grow more 
doubtful whether it is he who will lead us'into Paradise by the hand.” 

Yet the rejection of laissez faire did not lead Keynes to accept socialism as 
an alternative, primarily because socialism seemed to him to be committed to 
another dogma: that of state control and (qieration of the economy, just as 
laissez faire was committed to the dogma of no state interference in the economy. 
Keynes distinguishes services that are technically social from those that are 
teckmcally individual. The state should not meddle in activities that are already 
performed by individuals, though it could p«form them a little better, but do 
only those things that at proent are not done at all. Keynes cites three areas in 
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which government responsibility is desirable: the deliberate control of credit 
and currency by a central institution; the determination of the scale of savings 
and investment for the community as a whole; and, last, the formulation of a 
public policy on the problem of population. 

These three areas do not exhaust the list of government responsibilities in 
economic affairs but indicate the direction in which Keynes’ thought was moving. 
Rejecting the cash nexus and the pecuniary motive as proper foundations of 
civilized society, Keynes nevertheless came to the conclusion that capitalism, 
‘^wisely managed, can probably be made more efficient for attaining economic 
ends than any alternative system yet in sight, but that in itself it is in many 
ways extremely objectionable. Our problem is to work out a social organization 
which shall be as efficient as possible without offending our notions of a satis¬ 
factory way of life.” 

Only three years after publication of The End of Laissez-Faire the world 
was engulfed by an economic crisis, the Great Depression. Perhaps the most 
serious breakdown of economic life in the last century, it was resolved only by 
the coming of war in 1939. In 1936 Keynes published his most important con¬ 
tribution to political economy, The General Theory of Employment, Interest, 
and Money, It quickly established itself as a pioneering work in its field, in a 
class with Adam Smith’s Wealth of'Nations and Karl Marx’ Capital, The 
Wealth of Nations supplied the thesis of capitalism, Capital its antithesis, and 
the General Theory the synthesis, transcending its predecessors in a new ap¬ 
proach in which private and public initiative and responsibility merged in the 
conception of a free society without want. 

The classical economists started out with the assumption of full employ¬ 
ment and concentrated their analysis on problems of value with regard to the 
different factors of production. Keynes revolutionized this tradition by making 
the problem of full employment the central issue of economic theory and policy. 
Since Keynes, the idea has been abandoned, both in doctrine and policy, that 
full employment is to be expected from the working of automatic economic laws 
tending to establish by themselves a satisfactory equilibrium, and the concep¬ 
tion has been accepted instead that full employment is the result of a deliberate 
public policy. 

The outstanding fault of capitalist society is, according to Keynes, “its fail¬ 
ure to provide for full employment and its arbitrary and inequitable distribution 
of wealth and income.” In contemporary conditions, Keynes argues, “the growth 
of wealth, so far from being dependent on the abstinence of the rich, as is com¬ 
monly supposed, is more likely to be impeded by it.” Yet Keynes by no means 
opposes economic inequality as such; he holds that “it is better that a man should 
tyrannize over his bank balance than over his fellow-citizens; and whilst the 
former is sometimes denounced as being but a means to the latter, sometimes at 
least it is an alternative.” The barbarism and cruelty of totalitarian despotism 
taught Keynes that political tyranny is generally worse than economic inequality. 

Looking beyond the range of government activity as outlined in The End of 
Lahsez-Fairet Keynes maintains in his General Theory that in principle only 
experience can show how far the state should go in ensuring full employment by 
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Stimulating investment and by increasing the effective purchasing power of the 
consumers. Specifically, Keynes believes that the state will have to exercise a 
guiding influence on the sc^e of consumption through taxation and other means 
of distributing the national income. In the field of investment, Ke5rnes holds that 
the traditional methods of relying solely on private initiative have failed, and 
that “socialization of investment will prove the only means of securing an ap¬ 
proximation to full employment.” 

Beyond this, Keynes sees no necessity for state socialism, and he envisages 
an economy that, once the goals of investment are set by public policy, will xe- 
main essentially in the hands of private enterprise. Keynes considers decentral¬ 
ization and the play of self-interest the two greatest advantages of private enter¬ 
prise, which is also more efficient than public ownership and operation of the 
means of production. Far from regarding his proposals for increased government 
activity in economic affairs, particularly the socialization of investment, as the 
first step in the destruction of capitalism and its replacement by socialism, 
Keynes is convinced that his conception of a new liberal policy provides the only 
practicable means of avoiding the total destruction of economic individualism, 
and of preserving the conditions of the successful functioning of individual enter¬ 
prise and initiative. 

Keynes’ impact was immediate in doctrine and policy. In Britain it was 
soon recognized by all parties that chronic unemployment, so characteristic of 
the interwar years, must never be allowed again, and during World War II all 
parties formally conunitted themselves to policies aiming at full employment. 
In the United States the New Deal was strongly influenced by the doctrines of 
Keynes, and President Roosevelt, who personally discussed economic problems 
with Keynes, was in general sympathy with Keynesian ideas. 

Democratic socialists are in agreement with Keynes as far as he goes, yet 
criticize him for not going far enough. Keynes’ policies will cure some of the 
symptoms, democratic socialists believe, but not the causes of instability and 
unemployment xmder capitalism. Marxists have seen in Keynes a typical bour¬ 
geois political economist, because his reliance on the state as an impartial agency, 
promoting the general good, runs counter to one of the fundamental doctrines 
of Marxism: that the capitalist state is no more than the executive committee of 
the capitalist class. The capitalist state can therefore, according to Marxists, 
be no more devoted to the general welfare than can capitalists themselves. By 
contrast, Keynes’ reliance on the state assumes that in a democratic society the 
public interest can be approximately ascertained through processes of rational 
inquiry and discussion, and that the state ought, and is able, to formulate public 
policies that serve the community rather than one particuiar class or group. 

Thus the vdtimate assumption of Keynes’ new liberalism rests on the same 
optimistic, rationalist faith that the old liberally did, and both share with the 
philosophy of democracy the conviction that men can manage their affairs of 
government and society by ai^lying thought and intelligence. 
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I. SPENCER 

La'issez Faire 


U The Survival of the Fittest ♦ 

Pervading all nature we may see at work 
a stem discipline, which is a little cruel that 
it may be very kind. That state of universal 
warfare maintained throughout the lower 
creation, to the great perplexity of many 
worthy people, is at bottom the most merci« 
ful provision which the circumstances ad¬ 
mit of. li is much better that the ruminant 
animal, when deprived by age of the vigour 
which made its existence a pleasure, should 
be killed by some beast of prey, than that it 
should linger out a life made painful by in¬ 
firmities, and eventually die of starvation. 
By the destruction of all such, not only is 
existence ended before it becomes burden¬ 
some, but room is made for a younger gen¬ 
eration capable of the fullest enjoyment; 
and, moreover, out of the very act of sub¬ 
stitution happiness is derived for a tribe 
of predatory creatures. Note further, that 
their carnivorous enemies not only remove 
from herbivorous herds individuals past 
their prime, but also weed out the sickly, 
the malformed, and the least fleet or pow¬ 
erful. By the aid of which purifying proc¬ 
ess, as weH as by the fighting, so universal 
in the pairing season, all vitiation of the 
racie through the multiplication of its in¬ 
ferior samples is prevented; and the main¬ 
tenance of a constitution completely adapted 
to surrounding conditioiis, and therefore 
most productive of hiii^iness, is ensured. 

The development of the higher creation 

* From Herbert Spencer,^ SoeM S/ellei (tSSl). 


is a progress towards a form of being ca¬ 
pable of a happiness undiminished by these 
drawbacks. It is in the human race that the 
consummation is to be accomplished. Civ¬ 
ilization is the last stage of its accomplish¬ 
ment. And the ideal man is the man in 
whom all the conditions of that accomplish¬ 
ment are fulfilled. Meanwhile the well-being 
of existing humanity, and the unfolding of 
it into this ultimate perfection, are both 
secured by that same beneficent, though 
severe discipline, to which the animate cre¬ 
ation at large is subject: a discipline which 
is pitiless in the working out of good: a 
felicity-pursuing law which never swerves 
for the avoidance of partial and temporary 
suffering. The poverty of the incapable, the 
distresses that come upon the imprudent, 
the starvation of the idle, and those shoul- 
derings aside of the weak by the strong, 
which leave so many "in shallows and in 
miseries,’* are the decrees of a large, far- 
seeing benevolence. It seems hard that an 
unskilfulness which wiUi all his efforts he 
cannot overcome, should entail hunger upon 
the artizan. It seems hard that a labourer 
incapacitated by sickness from competing 
with his stronger fellows, should have to 
bear the resulting privations. It seems hard 
that widows and orphans should be left to 
struggle for life or death. Nevertheless, 
when regarded not separately, but in con¬ 
nection with the interests of universal hu¬ 
manity, these harsh fatalities are seen to 
be full of the highest beneficence—the same 
beneficence which brings to early graves 
the children of diseased parents, and singles 
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out the low-spirited, the intemperate, and 
the debilitated as the victims of an epi¬ 
demic. 

There are many very amiable people— 
people over whom in so far as their feelings 
are concerned we may fitly rejoice—who 
have not the nerve to look this matter 
fairly in the face. Disabled as they are by 
their sympathies with present suffering, 
from duly regarding ultimate consequences, 
they pursue a course which is very inju¬ 
dicious, and in the end even cruel. We do 
not consider it true kindness in a mother to 
gratify her child with sweetmeats that are 
certain to make it ill. We should think it 
a very foolish sort of benevolence which 
led a surgeon to let his patient’s disease 
progress to a fatal issue, rather than inflict 
pain by an operation. Similarly, we must 
call those spurious philanthropists, who, to 
prevent present misery, would entail greater 
misery upon future generations. All de¬ 
fenders of a poor-law must, however, be 
classed amongst such. That rigorous neces¬ 
sity which, when allowed to act on them, 
becomes so sharp a spur to the lazy, and 
so strong a bridle to the random, these 
paupers’ friends would repeal, because of 
the wailings it here and there produces. 
Blind to the fact, that under the natural 
order of things society is constantly excret¬ 
ing its unhealthy, imbecOe, slow, vacillat¬ 
ing, faithless members, these unthinking, 
though well-meaning, men advocate an in¬ 
terference which not only stops the purify¬ 
ing process, but even increases the vitia¬ 
tion—absolutely encourages the multipli¬ 
cation of the reckless and incompetent by 
offering them an unfailing provision, and 
discourages the multiplication of the com¬ 
petent and provident by heightening the 
proactive difficulty of maintainmg a fam¬ 
ily. And thus, in their eagerness to prevent 
the really salutary sufferings that surround 
us, these sig^-wise and groan-foolish people 
bequeath to posterity a continually increas¬ 
ing curse. 

Returning again to the highest point of 
view, we find that there is a second and 
still more injurious mode in which law- 


enforced charity checks the process of adaph 
tation. To become fit for the social state, 
man has not only to lose his savageness, 
but he has to acquire the capacities need¬ 
ful for civilized life. Power of application 
must be developed; such modification of 
the intellect as shall qualify it for its new 
tasks must take place; and, above all, there 
must be gained the ability to sacrifice a 
small immediate gratification for a future 
great one. The state of transition will of 
course be an unhappy state. Misery in¬ 
evitably results from incongruity between 
constitution and conditions. All these evils, 
which afflict us, and seem to the uninitiated 
the obvious consequences of this or that 
removable cause, are unavoidable attend¬ 
ants on the adaptation now in progress. Hu¬ 
manity is being pressed against the inexor¬ 
able necessities of its new position—^is being 
moulded into harmony with them, and has 
to bear the resulting unhappiness as best 
it can. The process must be undergone, and 
the sufferings must be endured. No power 
on earth, no cunningly-devised laws of 
statesmen, no world-rectifying schemes of 
the humane, no communist panaceas, no 
reforms that men ever did broach or ever 
will broach, can diminish them one jot. In¬ 
tensified they may be, and are; and in pre¬ 
venting their intensification, the philan? 
thropic will find ample scope for exertion. 
But there is bound up with the change a nor* 
mol amount of suffering, which cannot be les¬ 
sened without altering the very laws of life. 
Every attempt at mitigation of this even¬ 
tuates in exacerbation of it. All that a poor- 
law, or any kindred institution can do, is 
to partially suspend the transition-~to take 
off for awhile, from certain members of 
society, the painful pressure which is ef¬ 
fecting their transformation. At best this 
is merely to postpone what must ultimately 
be borne. But it is more than this: it is to 
undo what has already been done. For the 
drcumstances to which adaptation is tak¬ 
ing place cannot be superseded without 
caus^ a retrogression— a partial loss of 
the adaptation previously effected; and as 
the whole process must some time or other 
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be passed through, the lost ground must be 
gone over again, and the attendant pain 
borne afresh. Thus, besides retarding adap> 
tation, a poor-law adds to the distresses in¬ 
evitably attending it. 

At first sight these considerations seem 
conclusive against all relief to the poor— 
voluntary as weU as compulsory; and it is 
no doubt true that they imply a condemna¬ 
tion of whatever private chanty enables the 
recipients to elude the necessities of our 
social existence. With this condemnation, 
however, no rational man will quarrel. That 
careless squandering of pence which has fos¬ 
tered into perfection a system of organized 
begging—^which has made skilful mendi¬ 
cancy more profitable than ordinary manual 
labour—^which induces the simulation of 
palsy, epilepsy, cholera, and no end of dis¬ 
eases and deformities— which has called 
into existence warehouses for the sale and 
hire of impostor’s dresses—^which has given 
to pity-inspiring babes a market value of 
9d. per day—^the unthinking benevolence 
which has generated all this, cannot but be 
disapproved by every one. Now it is only 
against this injudicious charity that the 
foregoing argument tells. To that charity 
which may be described as helping men to 
help themselves, it makes no objection— 
countenances it rather. And in helping men 
to help themselves, there remains abundant 
scope for the exercise of a people’s sympa¬ 
thies. Accidents will still supply victims on 
whom generosity may be legitimately ex¬ 
pended. Men thrown upon their backs by 
unforeseen events, men who have failed for 
want of knowledge inaccessible to them, 
men ruined by the dishon^ty of others, 
and men in whom hope long delayed has 
made the heart sick, may, with advantage 
to all parties, be assisted. Even the prodi¬ 
gal, after severe hardship has brancM his 
memory with the unbending conditions of 
social life to which he must submit, may 
properly have anbther trial afforded him. 
Ab 4 althoufl^ these ameliorations the 
process of adaptation must be remotely in¬ 
terfered with, yet In the majority of cases, 
ft win not be so mtidi retarded in one 


direction as it will be advanced in another. 

Objectionable as we find a poor-law to 
b6, even under the supposition that it does 
what it is intended to do—diminish pres¬ 
ent suffering—^how shall we regard it on 
finding that in reality it does no such thing 
—cannot do any such thing? Yet, para¬ 
doxical as the assertion looks, this is abso¬ 
lutely the fact. Let but the observer cease 
to contemplate so fixedly one side of the 
phenomenon—pauperism and its relief, and 
begin to examine the other side—^rates and 
the ultimate contributors of them, and he 
will discover that to suppose the sum-total 
of distress diminishable by act-of-parlia- 
ment bounty is a delusion. A statement of 
the case in terms of labour and produce 
will quickly make this clear. 

Here, at any specified period, is a given 
quantity of food and things exchangable 
for food, in the hands or at the command of 
the middle and upper classes. A certain por¬ 
tion of this food is needed by these classes 
themselves, and is consumed by them at 
the same rate, or very near it, be there 
scarcity or abundance. Whatever variation 
occurs in the sum-total of food and its 
equivalents must therefore affect the re¬ 
maining portion, not used by these classes 
for personal sustenance. This remaining por¬ 
tion is given by them to the people in 
return for their labour, which is partly ex¬ 
pended in the production of a further sup¬ 
ply of necessaries, and partly in the produc¬ 
tion of luxuries. Hence, by how much this 
portion is deficient, by sq much must the 
people come short. Manifestly a re-distri- 
bution by legislative or other agency can¬ 
not make that sufficient for them which was 
previously insufficient. It can do nothing 
but change the parties by whom the in¬ 
sufficiency is felt. If it gives enough to 
some who else would not have enough, it 
must inevitably reduce certain others to the 
condition of not having enough. And thus, 
to the extent that a poor-law mitigates dis¬ 
tress in one place, it unavoidably produces 
distress in another. 

Should there be any to whom this ab¬ 
stract reasoning is unsatisfactoiy, a con 
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Crete statement of the case wiU, perhaps, 
remove their doubts. A poors*-ratc collec¬ 
tor takes from the citizen a sum of money 
equivalent to bread and clothing for one 
or more paupers. Had not this sum been 
so taken, it would either have been used to 
purchase superfluities, which the citizen 
now does without, or it would have been 
paid by him into a bank, and lent by the 
banker to a manufacturer, merchant, or 
tradesman; that is, it would ultimately have 
been given in wages either to the producer 
of the superfluities or to an operative, paid 
out of the banker’s loan. But this sum hav¬ 
ing been carried off as poors’-rate, whoever 
would have received it as wages must now 
to that extent go without wages. The food 
which it represented having been taken to 
sustain a pauper, the artisan to whom that 
food would have been given in return for 
work done, must now lack food. And thus, 
as at first said, the transaction is simply a 
change of the parties by whom the insuf¬ 
ficiency of food is felt. 

Nay, the case is even worse. Already it 
has been pointed out, that by suspending 
the process of adaptation, a poor-law in¬ 
creases the distress to be borne at some 
future day; and here we shall find that it 
also increases the distress to be borne now. 
For be it remembered, that of the sum taken 
in any year to support paupers, a large 
portion would otherwise have gone to sup¬ 
port labourers employed in new reproduc¬ 
tive works—^land-drainage, machine-build¬ 
ing, etc. An additional stock of commodi¬ 
ties would by-and-by have been produced, 
and the number of those who go short would 
consequently have been diminished. Thus 
the astonishment expressed by some that 
so much miseiy should exist, notwithstand¬ 
ing the distribution of fifteen millions a year 
by endowed charities, benevolent societies, 
and poor-law unions, is quite uncalled for; 
seeing that the larger the sum gratuitously 
adhiinistered, the more intense will shortly 
'^^ome the suffering. Manifestly, out of a 
"^Illation, the greater the number 
^unty of others, the smaller 
%ing by labour; and 


the smaller the number living by labour, 
the smaller must be the production of food 
and other necessaries; and the smaller the 
production of necessaries, the greater must 
be the distress. 

We find, then, that the verdict given by 
the law of state-duty against a public pro¬ 
vision for the indigent is enforced by sun¬ 
dry independent considerations. A critical 
analysis of the alleged rights, for uphold¬ 
ing which a poor-law is defended, shows 
them to be fictitious. Nor does the plea 
that a poor-law is a means of distributing 
compensation for wrongs done to the dis¬ 
inherited people turn out to be valid. The 
assumption that only by law-administered 
relief can physical destitution be met, proves 
to be quite analogous to the assumption that 
spiritual destitution necessitates a law- 
administered religion; and consistency re¬ 
quires those who assert the sufficiency of 
voluntary effort in the one case to assert it 
in the other also. The substitution of a 
mechanical charity for charity prompted by 
the heart is manifestly unfavourable to the 
growth of men’s sympathies, and therefore 
adverse to the process of adaptation. Legal 
bounty further retards adaptation by inter¬ 
posing between the people and the condi¬ 
tions to which they must become adapted, 
so as partially to suspend those conditions. 
And, to crown all, we find, not only that 
a poor-law must necessarily fail to di¬ 
minish popular suffering, but that it must 
inevitably increase that suffering, both 
directly by checking the production of com¬ 
modities, and indirectly by causing a retro¬ 
gression of character, whidi painful disci¬ 
pline must at some future day make good. 


2. The Coming Slavery ♦ 

The kinship of pity to love is shown 
among other ways in this, that it idealises 
its object. Sympathy with one in suffering 

* C^nUmporaty Review, XtV (April, I8S4). 
lUprlsted in Herbert Speneer, Tke Mem versms $ke 
SMe (1SS4). 
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suppresses, for the time being, remembrance 
of his trangressions. The feeling which 
vents itself in “poor fellow!” on seeing one 
in agony, excludes the thought of “bad 
fellow,” which might at another time arise. 
Naturally, then, if the wretched are un¬ 
known or but vaguely known, all the de¬ 
merits they may have arc ignored; and 
thus it happens that when, as just now, the 
miseries of the poor are depicted, they are 
thought of as the miseries of the deserving 
poor, instead of being thought of, as in 
large measure they should be, as the mis¬ 
eries of the undeserving poor. Those whose 
hardships are set forth in pamphlets and 
proclaimed in sermons and speeches which 
echo throughout society, are assumed to be 
all worthy souls, grievously wronged; and 
none of them are thought of as bearing the 
penalties of their own misdeeds. 

On hailing a cab in a London street, it is 
surprising how generally the door is of¬ 
ficiously opened by one who expects to 
get something for his trouble. The surprise 
lessens after counting the many loungers 
about tavern-doors, or after observing the 
quickness with which a street-performance, 
or procession, draws from neighbouring 
slums and stable-yards a group of idlers. 
Seeing how numerous they are in every 
small area, it becomes manifest that tens 
of thousands of such swarm through Lon¬ 
don. “They have no work,” you say. Say 
rather that they either refuse work or 
quickly turn themselves out of it. They are 
simply good-for-nothings, who in one way 
or other live on the good-for-somethings— 
vagrants and sots, criminals and those on 
the way to crime, youths who are burdens 
on hard-worked parents, men who appropri¬ 
ate the wages of their wives, fellows who 
share the gains of prostitutes; and then, less 
visible and less numerous, there is a cor¬ 
responding class of women. 

Is it natural that happiness should be the 
lot of such? or is it natural that they 
should bring unhappiness on themselves and 
those connected with them? Is it not mani¬ 
fest that there must exist In our midst an 
immense amount of misery which is a nor¬ 


mal result of misconduct, and ought not to 
be dissociated from it? There is a notion, 
always more or less prevalent and just now 
vociferously expressed, that all social suf¬ 
fering is removable, and that it is the duty 
of somebody or other to remove it. Both 
these beliefs are false. To separate pain 
from ill-doing is to fight against the con¬ 
stitution of things, and will be followed by 
far more pain. Saving men from the nat¬ 
ural penalties of dissolute living, eventu¬ 
ally necessitates the infliction of artificial 
penalties in solitary cells, on tread-wheels, 
and by the lash. I suppose a dictum, on 
which the current creed and the creed of 
science are at one, may be considered to 
have as high an authority as can be found. 
Well, the command “if any would not work 
neither should he cat,” is simply a Chris¬ 
tian enunciation of that universal law of 
Nature under which life has reached its 
present height—^the law that a creature not 
energetic enough to maintain itself must 
die: the sole difference being that the law 
which in the one case is to be artificially 
enforced, is, in the other case, a natural 
necessity. And yet this particular tenet of 
their religion which science so manifestly 
justifies, is the one which Christians seem 
least inclined to accept. The current assump¬ 
tion is that there should be no suffering, 
and that society is to blame for that which 
exists. 

“But surely we are not without responsi¬ 
bilities, even when the suffering is that of 
the unworthy?” 

If the meaning of the word “we” be so 
expanded as to include with ourselves our 
ancestors, and especially our ancestral leg¬ 
islators, I agree. I admit that those who 
made, and modified, and administered, the 
old Poor Law, were responsible for pro¬ 
ducing an appalling amount of demoraliza¬ 
tion, which it will take more than one gen¬ 
eration to remove. I admit, too, the partial 
responsibility of recent and present law¬ 
makers for regulations which have brought 
into being a permanent body of tramps, who 
ramble from union to union; and also their 
responsibility for maintaining a constant 
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supply of felons by sending back convicts 
into society under such conditions that they 
are almost compelled again to commit 
crimes. Moreover, I admit that the philan¬ 
thropic are not without their share of re¬ 
sponsibility; since, that they may aid the 
offspring of the unworthy, they disadvan¬ 
tage the offspring of the worthy through 
burdening their parents by increased local 
rates. Nay, I even admit that these swarms 
of good-for-nothings, fostered and multi¬ 
plied by public and private agencies, 
have, by sundry mischievous meddlings, 
been made to suffer more than they would 
otherwise have suffered. Are these the re¬ 
sponsibilities meant? I suspect not. 

But now, leaving the question of respon¬ 
sibilities, however conceived, and consider¬ 
ing only the evil itself, what shall we say of 
its treatment? Let me begin with a fact. 

A late uncle of mine, the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, for some twenty years incumbent 
of Hinton Charterhouse, near Bath, no 
sooner entered on his parish duties than he 
proved himself anxious for the welfare of 
the poor, by establishing a school, a library, 
a clothing club, and land-allotments, be¬ 
sides building some model cottages. More¬ 
over, up to 1833 he was a pauper’s friend 
—always for the pauper against the over¬ 
seer. 

There presently came, however, the de¬ 
bates on the Poor Law, which impressed 
him with the evils of the system then in 
force. Though an ardent philanthropist he 
was not a timid sentimentalist. The result 
was that, immediately the new Poor Law 
was passed, he proceeded to carry out its 
provisions in his parish. Almost universal 
o(^>osition was encountered by him: not 
the poor only being his opponents, but even 
the farmers on whom came the burden of 
heavy poor-rates. For, strange to say, thdr 
interests had become apparently identified 
with the maintenance of this ^stem which 
taxed them so largely. The explanation is 
that there had grown up the practice of pay¬ 
ing out of the rates a part of the wages of 
each farm-servant—^**make-wage8,” as the 


sum was called. And though the farmers 
contributed most of the fund from which 
**make-wages” were paid, yet, since all other 
ratepayers contributed, the farmers .seemed 
to gain by the arrangement. My uncle, how¬ 
ever, not easily deterred, faced all this op¬ 
position and enforced the law. The result 
was that in two years the rates were reduced 
from £700 a year to £200 a year; while the 
condition of the parish was greatly im¬ 
proved. “Those who had hitherto loitered 
at the comers of the streets, or at the doors 
of the beer-shops, had something else to do, 
and one after another they obtained em¬ 
ployment”; so that out of a population of 
800, only 15 had to be sent as incapable 
paupers to the Bath Union (when that was 
formed), in place of the 100 who received 
out-door relief a short time before. If it be 
said that the £25 telescope which, a few 
years after, his parishioners presented to my 
uncle, marked only the gratitude of the 
ratepayers; then my reply is the fact that 
when, some years later still, having killed 
himself by overwork in pursuit of popular 
welfare, he was taken to Hinton to be bur¬ 
ied, the procession which foUowed him to 
the grave included not the well-to-do only 
but the poor. 

^veral motives have prompted this brief 
narrative. One is the wish to prove that 
sympathy with the people and self-sacri¬ 
ficing efforts on their behalf, do not neces¬ 
sarily imply approval of gratuitous aids. 
Another is the desire to show that benefit 
may result, not from multiplication of arti¬ 
ficial appliances to mitigate distress, but, 
contrariwise, from diminution of them. And 
a further purpose I have in view is that of 
preparing the way for an analogy. 

Under another form and in a different 
sphere, we are now yearly extending a sys-‘ 
tern which is identical in nature with the 
system of “make-wages” under the old Poor 
Law. Little as politicians recogniaee the fact, 
it is nevertheless demonstrable that these 
various public appliances for workiiig-dass 
comfort, which they are siqpplyiiig at the 
cost of ratepayers, are intrinsically of the 
same nature as those which, in past times, 
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treated the farmer’s man as half»labourer 
and half-*pauper. In either case the worker 
receives in return for what he does, money 
wherewith to buy certain of the things he 
wants; while, to procure the rest of them 
for him, money is furnished out of a com¬ 
mon fund raised by taxes. What matters it 
whether the things supplied by ratepayers 
for nothing, instead of by the employer in 
payment, are of this kind or that kind? the 
principle is the same. For sums received 
let us substitute the commodities and bene¬ 
fits purchased; and then see how the mat¬ 
ter stands. In old Poor-Law times, the 
farmer gave for work done the equivalent, 
say of house-rent, bread, clothes, and fire; 
while the ratepayers practically supplied the 
man and his family with their shoes, tea, 
sugar, candles, a little bacon, &c. The di¬ 
vision is, of course, arbitrary; but unques¬ 
tionably the farmer and the ratepayers fur¬ 
nished these things between them. At the 
present time the artisan receives from his 
employer in wages, the equivalent of the 
consumable commodities he wants; while 
from the public comes satisfaction for oth¬ 
ers of his needs and desires. At the cost of 
ratepayers he has in some cases, and will 
presently have in more, a house at less 
than its commercial value; for of course 
when, as in Liverpool, a municipality spends 
nearly £200,000 in pulling down and recon¬ 
structing low-class dwellings, and is about 
to spend as much again, the implication is 
that in some way the ratepayers supply the 
poor with more accommodation than the 
rents they pay would otherwise have 
brought. The artisan further receives from 
them, in schooling for his children, much 
more than he pays for; and there is every 
probability that he will presently receive 
it from them gratis. The ratepayers also 
satisfy what desire he may have for books 
and newspapers, and comfortable places to 
read them in. In some cases too, as in Man¬ 
chester, gymnasia for his children of both 
sexes, as well as recreation grounds, are 
provided. That is to say, he obtains from a 
fund raised by local taxes, certain benefits 
beyond those which the sum received for 


his labour enables him to purchase. The sole 
difference, then, between this system and 
the old S 3 r 8 tem of **make-wages,” is between 
the kinds of satisfactions obtained; and 
this difference does not in the least affect 
the nature of the arrangement. 

Moreover, the two are pervaded by sub¬ 
stantially the same illusion. In the one case, 
as in the oth^r, what looks like a gratis bene¬ 
fit is not a gratis benefit. The amount which, 
under the old Poor Law, the half-pauper¬ 
ized labourer received from the parish to 
eke out his weekly income, was not reaUy, 
as it appeared, a bonus; for it was accom¬ 
panied by a substantially-equivalent de¬ 
crease of his wages, as was quickly proved 
when the system was abolished and the 
wages rose. Just so is it with these seeming 
boons received by working people in towns. 
I do not refer only to the fact that they 
unawares pay in part through the raised 
rents of their dwellings (when they are not 
actual ratepayers); but I refer to the fact 
the wages received by them are, like the 
wages of the farm-labourer, diminished by 
these public burdens falling on employers. 
Read the accounts coming of late from 
Lancashire concerning the cotton-strike, 
containing proofs, given by artisans them¬ 
selves, that the margin of profit is so nar¬ 
row that the less skilful manufacturers, as 
well as those with deficient capital, fail, and 
that the companies of co-operators who 
compete with them can rarely hold their 
own; and then consider what is the impli¬ 
cation respecting wages. Among the costs 
of production have to be reckoned taxes, 
general and local. If, as in our large towns, 
the local rates now amount to one-third of 
the rental or more—^if the employer has to 
pay this, not on his private dwelling only, 
but on his business-premises, factories, ware¬ 
houses, or the like; it results that'the in¬ 
terest on his capital must be diminished by 
that amount, or the amount must be taken 
from the wages-fund, or partly one and 
partly the other. And if competition among 
cafntalists in the same business, and in other 
businesses, has the effect of so keeping 
down interest that while some gain, others 
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h$e, And not a few are ruined—if capital, 
not getting adequate interest, flows else¬ 
where and leaves labour unemployed; then 
it is manifest that the choice for the artisan 
under such conditions, lies between dimin¬ 
ished amount of work or diminished rate of 
payment for it. Moreover, for kindred rea¬ 
sons these local burdens raise the costs of 
the things he consumes. The charges made 
by distributors, too, are, on the average, 
determined by the current rates of interest 
on capital used in distributing businesses; 
and the extra costs of carrying on such 
businesses have to be paid for by extra 
prices. So that as in the past the rural worker 
lost in one way what he gained in another, 
so in the present does the urban worker: 
there being, too, in both cases, the loss 
entailed on him by the cost of administra¬ 
tion and the waste accompanying it. 

*'But what has all this to do with *the 
coming slavery*?” will perhaps be asked. 
Nothing directly, but a good deal indirectly, 
as we shall see after yet another prelimi¬ 
nary section. 

It is said that when railways were first 
opened in Spain, peasants standing on the 
tracks were not unfrequently run over; and 
that the blame fell on the engine-drivers for 
not stopping: rural experiences having 
yielded no conception of the momentum of 
a large mass moving at a high velocity. 

The incident is recalled to me on contem¬ 
plating the ideas of the so-called ^practical** 
politician, into whose mind there enters no 
thought of such a thing as political mo¬ 
mentum, still less of a political momentum 
which, instead of diminishing or remaining 
constant, increases. The theory on which he 
daily proceeds is that the change caused by 
his measure will stop where he intends it to 
stop. He contemplates intently the things 
his act will achieve, but thinks little of the 
remoter issues of the movement his act 
sets up, and still less its collateral issues. 
When, in war-time, “food for powder** was 
to be provided by encouraging population— 
when Mr. Pitt said, **Let us make relief in 
cases where there are a number of children 


a matter of right and honour, instead of a 
ground for opprobrium and contempt ;’*> 
it was not expected that the poor-rates 
would be quadrupled in fifty years, that 
women with many bastards would be pre¬ 
ferred as wives to modest women, because 
of their incomes from the parish, and that 
hosts of ratepayers would be pulled down 
into the ranks of pauperism. Legislators 
who in 1833 voted £20,000 a year to aid in 
building school-houses, never supposed that 
the step they then took would lead to 
forced contributions, local and general, now 
amounting to £6,000,000; * they did not in¬ 
tend to establish the principle that A should 
be made responsible for educating B’s off¬ 
spring; they did not dream of a compulsion 
which should deprive poor widows of the 
help of their elder children; and still less 
did they dream that their successors, by 
requiring impoverished parents to apply to 
Boards of Guardians to pay the fees which 
School Boards would not remit, would ini¬ 
tiate a habit of applying to Boards of Guard¬ 
ians and so cause pauperization. Neither 
did those who in 1834 passed an Act regu¬ 
lating the labour of women and children in 
certain factories, imagine that the system 
they were beginning would end in the re¬ 
striction and inspection of labour in all kinds 
of producing establishments where more 
than fifty people are employed; nor did 
they conceive that the inspection provided 
would grow to the extent of requiring that 
before a “young, person** is employed in a 
factory, authority must be given by a certi¬ 
fying surgeon, who, by personal examina¬ 
tion (to which no limit is placed) has satis¬ 
fied himself that there is no incapacitating 
disease or bodily infirmity: his verdict de¬ 
termining whether the “young person** shall 
earn wages or not. Even less, as 1 say, does 
the politician who plumes himself on the 
practicalness of his aims, conceive the in¬ 
direct results that will follow the diiect 
results of bis measures. Thus, to take a 
case connected with one named above, it 
was not intended through the system of 

1 Hansard’s PwUameniwy Bhtvry, 32, p. 710. 
sp 0 rtmghtly Review, January, 1SS4, p. 17. 
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‘‘payment by results,*' to do anything more 
than give teachers an efficient stimulus: it 
was not supposed that in numerous cases 
their health would give way under the stim¬ 
ulus; it was not expected that they would 
be led to adopt a cramming system and to 
put undue pressure on dull and weak chil¬ 
dren, often to their great injury; it was not 
foreseen that in many cases a bodily en- 
feeblement would be caused which no 
amount of grammar and geography can 
compensate for. The licensing of public- 
houses was simply for maintaining public 
order: those who devised it never imagined 
that there would result an organized interest 
powerfully influencing elections in an un¬ 
wholesome way. Nor did it occur to the 
“practical** politicians who provided a com¬ 
pulsory load-line for merchant vessels, that 
the pressure of ship-owners* interests would 
habitually cause the putting of the load- 
line at the very highest limit, and that from 
precedent to precedent, tending ever in the 
same direction, the load-line would gradu¬ 
ally rise in the better class of ships; as from 
good authority I learn that it has already 
done. Legislators who, some forty years 
ago, by Act of Parliament compelled rail- 
way-companies to supply cheap locomo¬ 
tion, would have ridiculed the belief, had 
it been expressed, that eventually their Act 
would punish the companies which im¬ 
proved the supply; and yet this was the re¬ 
sult to companies which began to carry 
third-class passengers by fast trains, since 
a penalty to the amount of the passenger- 
duty was inflicted on them for every third- 
class passenger so carried. To which in¬ 
stance concerning railways, add a far more 
striking one disclosed by comparing the rail¬ 
way policies of England and France. The 
law-makers who provided for the ultimate 
lapsing of French railways to the State, 
never conceived the possibility that in¬ 
ferior travelling facilities would result~did 
not foresee that reluctance to depreciate 
the value of property eventually coming to 
the State, would negative the authoriza¬ 
tion of competing lines, and that in the ab¬ 
sence of competing lines locomotion would 


be relatively costly, slow, and infrequent; 
for, as Sir Thomas Fairer has shown, the 
traveller in England has great advantages 
over the French traveller in the economy, 
swiftness, and frequency with which his 
journeys can be made. 

But the “practical’* politician who, in 
spite of such experiences repeated genera¬ 
tion after generation, goes on thinking only 
of proximate results, naturally never thinks 
of results still more remote, still more gen¬ 
eral, and still more important than those 
just exemplified. To repeat the metaphor 
used above—he never asks whether the po¬ 
litical momentum set up by his measure, in 
some cases decreasing but in other cases 
greatly increasing, will or will not have 
the same general direction with other such 
momenta; and whether it may not join 
them in presently producing an aggregate 
energy working changes never thought of. 
Dwelling only on the eflects of his particu¬ 
lar stream of legislation, and not observ¬ 
ing how such other streams already existing, 
and still other streams which will follow his 
initiative, pursue the same average course, 
it never occurs to him that they may pres¬ 
ently unite into a voluminous flood utterly 
changing the face of things. Or to leave 
figures for a more literal statement, he is 
unconscious of the truth that he is helping 
to form a certain type of social organiza¬ 
tion, and that kindred measures, effecting 
kindred changes of organization, tend with 
ever-increasing force to make that type 
general; until, passing a certain point, the 
proclivity towards it becomes irresistible. 
Just as each society aims when possible to. 
produce in other societies a structure akin 
to its own—just as among the Greeks, the 
Spartans and the Athenians struggled to 
spread their respective political institu¬ 
tions, or as, at the time of the French Revo¬ 
lution, the European absolute monarchies 
aimed to re-establish absolute monarchy in 
France while the Republic encouraged the 
formation of other republics; so within 
every society, each species of structure 
tends to propagate itself. Just as the system 
of voluntary cor>operation by companies. 
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associations, unions, to achieve business 
ends and other ends, spreads throughout a 
community; so does the antagonistic sys¬ 
tem of compulsory co-operation under 
State-agencies spread; and the larger be¬ 
comes its extension the more power of 
spreading it gets. The question of questions 
for the politician should ever be—“What 
type of social structure am 1 tending to 
produce?’’ But this is a question he never 
entertains. 

Here we will entertain it for him. Let us 
now observe the general course of recent 
changes, with the accompanying current of 
ideas, and see whither they are carrying us. 

The blank form of a question daily asked 
is—^‘'We have already done this; why should 
we not do that?” And the regard for prece¬ 
dent suggested by it, is ever pushing on 
regulative legislation. Having had brought 
within their sphere of operation more and 
more numerous businesses, the Acts re¬ 
stricting hours of employment and dictat¬ 
ing the treatment of workers are now to be 
made applicable to shops. From inspecting 
lodging-houses to limit the numbers of oc¬ 
cupants and enforce sanitary conditions, we 
have passed to inspecting all houses below 
a certain rent in which there are members 
of more than one family, and are now 
passing to a kindred inspection of all small 
houses. The buying and working of tele¬ 
graphs by the State is made a reason for urg¬ 
ing that the State should buy and work the 
railways. Supplying children with food for 
their minds by public agency is being fol¬ 
lowed in some cases by supplying food 
for their bodies; and after the practice has 
been made gradually more general, we may 
anticipate that the supply, now proposed 
to be made gratis in the one case, will even¬ 
tually be proposed to be made gratis in the 
other: the argument that good bodies as 
well as good minds are needful to make good 
citizens, being logically urged as a reason 
for the extension.* And then, avowedly pro- 

s Verification comes more promptly than I ex¬ 
pected. This article has been standing in type since 
January 30, and in the interval, namely on March 


ceeding on the precedents furnished by the 
church, the school, and the reading-room, 
all publicly provided, it is contended that 
“pleasure, in the sense it is now generally 
admitted, needs legislating for and organiz¬ 
ing at least as much as work.” * 

Not precedent only prompts this spread, 
but also the necessity which arises for sup¬ 
plementing ineffective measures, and for 
dealing with the artiffcial evils continually 
caused. Failure does not destroy faith in 
the agencies employed, but merely suggests 
more stringent use of such agencies or wider 
ramihcations of them. Laws to check in¬ 
temperance, beginning in early times and 
coming down to our own times, when fur¬ 
ther restraints on the sale of intoxicating 
liquors occupy nights every session, not hav¬ 
ing done what was expected, there come de¬ 
mands for more thorough-going laws, lo¬ 
cally preventing the sale altogether; and 
here, as in America, these will doubtless be 
followed by demands that prevention shall 
be made universal. All the many appliances 
for “stamping out” epidemic diseases not 
having succeeded in preventing outbreaks 
of smallpox, fevers, and the like, a further 
remedy is applied for in the shape of police- 
power to search houses for diseased per¬ 
sons, and authority for medical officers to 
examine any one they think fit, to see 
whether he or she is suffering from an in¬ 
fectious or contagious malady. Habits of 
improvidence having for generations been 
cultivated by the Poor-Law, and the im¬ 
provident enabled to multiply, the evils 
produced by compulsory charity are now 
proposed to be met by compulsory insur¬ 
ance. 

The extension of this policy, causing ex¬ 
tension of corresponding ideas, fosters ev¬ 
erywhere the tacit assumption that Govern¬ 
ment should step in whenever anything is 

13, the London School Board resolved to apply for 
authority to use local charitable funds for supply¬ 
ing gratis meals and clothing to indigent children. 
Presently the definition of “indigent*’ will be 
widened; more children will be Included, and more 
funds asked for. 

^Fortnightly Review, January, 1S84, p. 21. 
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not going right. **Surely you would not have 
this misery continue!” exclaims some one, if 
you hint a demurrer to much that is now 
being said and done. Observe what is im* 
plied by this exclamation. It takes for 
granted, first, that all suffering ought to be 
prevented, which is not true: much suffer* 
ing is curative, and prevention of it is 
prevention of a remedy. In the second place, 
it takes for granted that every evil can be 
removed: the truth being lhat, with the 
existing defects of human nature, many 
evils can only be thrust out of one place or 
form into another place or form—often 
being increased by the change. The exclama¬ 
tion also implies the unhesitating belief, 
here especially concerning us, that evils of 
all kinds should be dealt with by the State. 
There does not occur the inquiry whether 
there are at work other agencies capable of 
dealing with evils, and whether the evils in 
question may not be among those which are 
best dealt with by these other agencies. And 
obviously, the more numerous govern¬ 
mental interventions become, the more con- 
hrmed does this habit of thought grow, and 
the more loud and perpetual the demands 
for intervention. 

Every extension of the regulative policy 
involves an addition to the regulative agents 
—a further growth of officialism and an in¬ 
creasing power of the organization formed 
of officials. Take a pair of scales with many 
shot in the one and a few in the other. Lift 
shot after shot out of the loaded scale and 
put it into the unloaded scale. Presently you 
will produce a balance; and if you go on, 
the position of the scales will be reversed. 
Suppose the beam to be unequally divided, 
and let the lightly loaded scale be at the 
end of a very long arm; then the transfer 
of each shot, producing a much greater ef¬ 
fect, will far sooner bring about a change 
of position. I use the figure to illustrate what 
results from transferring one individual 
after another from the regulated mass of 
the community to the regulating structures. 
The transfer weakens the one and strength¬ 
ens the other in a far greater degree than 
is implied by the relaUve change of num¬ 


bers. A comparatively small body of ofii- 
cials, coherent, having common interests, 
and acting under central authority, has an 
immense advantage over an incoherent pub¬ 
lic which has no settled policy, and can be 
brought to act unitedly only under strong 
provocation. Hence an organization of offi¬ 
cials, once passing a certain stage of growth, 
becomes less and less resistible; as we see 
in the bureaucracies of the Continent. 

Not only does the power of resistance of 
the regulated part decrease in a geometri¬ 
cal ratio as the regulating part increases, 
but the private interests of many in the 
regulated part itself, make the change of 
ratio still more rapid. In every circle con¬ 
versations show that now, when the passing 
of competitive examinations renders them 
eligible for the public service, youths are 
being educated in such ways that they may 
pass them and get employment under Gov¬ 
ernment. One consequence is that men who 
might otherwise reprobate some further 
growth of officialism, are led to look on it 
with tolerance, if not favourably, as offer¬ 
ing possible careers for those dependent on 
them and those related to them. Any one 
who remembers the numbers of upper-class 
and middle-class families anxious to place 
their children, will see that no small encour¬ 
agement to the spread of legislative control 
is now coming from those who, but for the 
personal interests thus arising, would be 
hostile to it. 

This pressing desire for careers is en¬ 
forced by the preference for careers which 
are thought respectable. “Even if his salary 
is small, his occupation will be that of a 
gentleman,” thinks the father, who wants 
to get a Government-clerkship for his son. 
And this relative dignity of State-servants 
as compared with those occupied in busi¬ 
ness increases as the administrative organi¬ 
zation becomes a larger and more powerful 
element in society, and tends'more and more 
to fix the standard of honour. The prevalent 
ambition with a young Frenchman is to 
get some small official post in his locality, 
to rise thence to a place in the local centre 
of government, and finally to reach some 
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hcad-o&ce io Paris. And in Russia, where 
that vniversality of State-regulation which 
characterizes the militant type of society 
has been carried furthest, we see this am¬ 
bition pushed to its extreme. Says Mr. Wal¬ 
lace, quoting a passage from a play :—"AJI 
men, even shopkeepers and cobblers, aim 
at becoming officers, and the man who has 
passed his whole life without official rank 
seems to be not a human being.” * 

These various influences working from 
above downwards, meet with an increasing 
response of expectations and solicitations 
proceeding from below upwards. The hard- 
worked and over-burdened who form the 
great majority, and still more the incapables 
perpetually helped who are ever led to look 
for more help, are ready supporters of 
schemes which promise them this or the 
other benefit by State-agency, and ready 
believers of those who tell them that such 
benefits can be given, and ought to be 
given. They listen with eager faith to all 
builders of political air-castles, from Ox¬ 
ford graduates down to Irish irreconcila- 
bles; and every additional tax-supported 
appliance for their welfare raises hopes of 
further ones. Indeed, the more numerous 
public instrumentalities become, the more 
is there generated in citizens the notion that 
everything is to be done for them, and noth¬ 
ing by them. Each generation is made less 
familiar with the attainment of desired ends 
by individual actions or private combina¬ 
tions, and more familiar with the attain¬ 
ment of them by governmental agencies; 
until, eventually, governmental agencies 
come to be thought of as the only available 
agencies. This result was well shown in the 
recent Trades-Unions Congress at Paris. 
The English delegates, reporting to their 
constituents, said that between themselves 
and their foreign colleagues *'the point of 
difference was the extent to which the State 
should be asked to protect labour”; ref¬ 
erence being thus made to the fact, con¬ 
spicuous in the reports of the proceedings, 
that the French delegates always invoked 


governmental power as the only means of 
satisfying their wishes. 

The diffusion of education has worked, 
and will work still more, in the same (Erec¬ 
tion. ”We must educate our masters,” is the 
well-known saying of a Liberal who op¬ 
posed the last extension of the franchise. 
Yes, if the education were worthy to be 
so called, and were relevant to the politi¬ 
cal enlightenment needed, much might be 
hoped from it. But knowing rules of syn¬ 
tax, being able to add up correctly, having 
geographical information, and a memory 
stocked with the dates of kings* accessions 
and generals* victories, no more implies fit¬ 
ness to form political conclusions than ac¬ 
quirement of skill in drawing implies ex¬ 
pertness in telegraphing, or than ability to 
play cricket implies proficiency on the vio¬ 
lin. “Surely,** rejoins some one, “facility in 
reading opens the way to political knowl¬ 
edge.** Doubtless; but will the way be fol¬ 
lowed? Table-talk proves that nine out of 
ten people read what amuses them or in¬ 
terests them rather than what instructs 
them; and that the last thing they read is 
something which tells them disagreeable 
truths or dispels groundless hopes. That 
popular education results in an extensive 
reading of publications which foster pleas¬ 
ant illusions rather than of those which in¬ 
sist on hard realities, is beyond question. 
Says “A Mechanic,** writing in the Pall Mail 
Gazette of December 3, 1883 :— 

Improved education instils the desire 
for culture~-culture instils the desire for 
many things as yet quite beyond working 
men’s reach .... in the furious compe¬ 
tition to which the present age is given 
up they are utterly impossible to the 
poorer classes; hence they are discon¬ 
tented with things as they are, and the 
more educated the more discontented. 
Hence, too, Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Morris 
are regarded as true prophets by many 
of us. 

And that the connection of cause and effect 
here alleged is a real one, we may see clearly 
enough in the present state of Germany. 

Being possessed of electoral power, as are 


• Russia, i, 422. 
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now the mass of those who are thus led to 
nurture sanguine anticipations of benefits 
to be obtained by social reorganization, it 
results that whoever seeks their votes must 
at least refrain from exposing their mis> 
taken beliefs, even if he does not yield to 
the temptation to express agreement with 

them. Every candidate for Parliament is 
prompted to propose or support some new 
piece of ad captandum legislation. Nay, 
even the chiefs of parties—these anxious to 
retain office and those to wrest it from 
them—^severally aim to get adherents by 
outbidding one another. Each seeks popu¬ 
larity by promising more than his opponent 
has promised, as we have lately seen. And 

then, as divisions in Parliarnent show us. 
the traditional loyalty to leaders overrides 
questions concerning the intrinsic propriety 
of proposed measures. Representatives are 
unconscientious enough to vote for Bills 
which they regard as essentially wrong in 
principle, becau.se party-needs and regard 
for the next election demand it. And thus 
a vicious policy is strengthened even by 
those who see its viciousness. 

Meanwhile there goes on out-of-doors an 
active propaganda to which all these influ¬ 
ences are ancillary. Communistic theories, 
partially indorsed by one Act of Parliament 
after another, and tacitly if not avowedly 
favoured by numerous public men seeking 
supporters, are being advocated more and 
more vociferously under one or other form 
by popular leaders, and urged on by or¬ 
ganized societies. There is the movement 
for land-nationalization which, aiming at a 
system of land-tenure equitable in the ab¬ 
stract, is, as all the world knows, pressed 
by Mr. George and his friends with avowed 
disregard for the just claims of existing 
owners, and as the basis of a scheme going 
more than half-way to State-communism. 
And then there is the thorough-going Demo¬ 
cratic Federation of Mr. Hyndman and his 
adherents. We are told by them that **the 
handful of marauders who now hold posses¬ 
sion [of the land] have and can have no 
right save brute force against the tens of 
millions whom they wrong/* They exclaim 


against “the shareholders who have been 
allowed to lay hands upon (!) our great rail¬ 
way communications.” They condemn 
“above all, the active capitalist class, the 
loan-mongers, the farmers, the mine exploit¬ 
ers, the contractors, the middlemen, the 
factory-lords—these, the modern slave driv¬ 
ers” who exact “more and yet more surplus 
value out of the wage-slaves whom they 
employ.” And they think it “high time” 
that trade should be “removed from the 
control of individual greed.”® 

It remains to point out that the tenden¬ 
cies thus variously displayed, are being 
strengthened by press advocacy, daily more 
pronounced. Journalists, always chary of 
saying that which is distasteful to their 
readers, are some of them going with the 
stream and adding to its force. Legislative 
meddlings which they would once have con¬ 
demned they now pass in silence, if they do 
not advocate them; and they speak of 
laissez-faire as an exploded doctrine. “Peo¬ 
ple are no longer frightened at the thought 
of socialism,” is the statement which meets 
us one day. On another day, a town which 
does not adopt the Free Libraries Act b 
sneered at as being alarmed by a measure 
so moderately communistic. And then, along 
with editorial assertions that this economic 
evolution is coming and must be accepted, 
there is prominence given to the contribu¬ 
tions of its advocates. Meanwhile those who 
regard the recent course of legislation as 
disastrous, and see that its future course 
is likely to be still more disastrous, are being 
reduced to silence by the belief that it is use¬ 
less to reason with people in a state of po¬ 
litical intoxication. 

See, then, the many concurrent causes 
which threaten continually to accelerate the 
transformation now going on. There is that 
spread of regulation caused by following 
precedents, which become the more authori¬ 
tative the further the policy is carried. There 
b that increasing need for administrative 
compulsions and restraints, which results 
from the unforeseen evib and shortcomings 

• Socialism Made Plain, Reeves, 18S, Fleet 
Street. 
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of preceding compulsions and restraints. 
Moreover, every additional State-interfer¬ 
ence strengthens the tacit assumption that 
it is the duty of the State to deal with 
all evils and secure all benefits. Increasing 
power of a growing administrative organi¬ 
zation is accompanied by decreasing power 
of the rest of the society to resist its further 
growth and control. The multiplication of 
careers opened by a developing bureaucracy, 
tempts members of the classes regulated 
by it to favour its extension, as adding to 
the chances of safe and respectable places 
for their relatives. The people at large, led 
to look on benefits received through public 
agencies as gratis benefits, have their hopes 
continually excited by the prospects of 
more. A spreading education, furthering the 
diffusion of pleasing errors rather than of 
stem truths, renders such hopes both 
stronger and more general. Worse still, such 
hopes are ministered to by candidates for 
public choice, to augment their chances of 
success; and leading statesmen, in pursuit 
of party ends, bid for popular favour by 
countenancing them. Getting repeated jus¬ 
tifications from new laws harmonizing with 
their doctrines, political enthusiasts and un¬ 
wise philanthropists push their agitations 
with growing confidence and success. Jour¬ 
nalism, ever responsive to popular opinion, 
daily strengthens it by giving it voice; while 
counter-opinion, more and more discour¬ 
aged, finds little utterance. 

Thus influences of various kinds conspire 
to increase corporate action and decrease 
individual action. And the change is being 
on all sides aided by schemers, each of 
whom thinks only of his pet project and 
not at all of the general reorganization which 
his, joined with others such, are working 
out. It is said that the French Revolution 
devoured its own children. Here, an analo¬ 
gous castastrophe seems not unlikely. The 
numerous socialistic changes made by Act 
of Parliament, joined with the numerous 
others presently to be made, will by-and-by 
be all merged in State-socialism—swallowed 
in the vast wave which they have little by 
little raised. 


“But why is this change described as ‘the 
coming slavery’?** is a question which many 
will still ask. The reply is simple. All so¬ 
cialism involves slavery. 

What is essential to the idea of a slave? 
We primarily think of him as one who is 
owned by another. To be more than nom¬ 
inal, however, the ownership must be shown 
by control of the slave’s actions—^a control 
which is habitually for the benefit of the 
controller. That which fundamentally dis¬ 
tinguishes the slave is that he labours un¬ 
der coercion to satisfy another’s desires. The 
relation admits of sundry gradations. Re¬ 
membering that originally the slave is a 
prisoner whose life is at the mercy of his 
captor, it suffices here to note that there 
is a harsh form of slavery in which, treated 
as an animal, he has to expend his entire 
effort for his owner’s advantage. Under a 
system less harsh, though occupied chiefly 
in working for his owner, he is allowed a 
short time in which to work for himself, and 
some ground on which to grow extra food. 
A further amelioration gives him power to 
sell the produce of his plot and keep the 
proceeds. Then we come to the still more 
moderated form which commonly arises 
where, having been a free man working on 
his own land, conquest turns him into what 
we distinguish as a serf; and he has to give 
to his owner each year a fixed amount of 
labour or produce, or both: retaining the 
rest himself. Finally, in some cases, as in 
Russia until recently, he is allowed to leave 
his owner’s estate and work or trade for 
himself elsewhere, under the condition that 
he shall pay an annual sum. What is it 
which, in these cases, leads us to qualify 
our conception of the slavery as more or 
less severe? Evidently the greater or smaller 
extent to which effort is compulsorily ex¬ 
pended for the benefit of another instead 
of for self-benefit. If all the slave’s labour 
is for his owner the slavery is heavy, and 
if but little it is light. Take now a further 
step. Suppose an owner dies, and his estate 
with its slaves comes into the hands of 
trustees; or suppose the estate and every¬ 
thing on it to ^ bought by a company; it 
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the condition of the slave any the better 
if the amount of his compulsory labour re¬ 
mains the same? Suppose that for a com¬ 
pany we substitute the community; does it 
make any difference to the slave if the time 
he has to work for others is as great, and 
the time left for himself is as small, as 
before? The essential question is—How 
much is he compelled to labour for other 
benefit than his own, and how much can he 
labour for his own benefit? The degree of 
his slavery varies according to the ratio 
between that which he is forced to yield up 
and that which he is allowed to retain; and 
it matters not whether his master is a single 
person or a society. If, without option, he 
has to labour for the society, and receives 
from the general stock such portion as the 
society awards him, he becomes a slave to 
the society. Socialistic arrangements neces¬ 
sitate an enslavement of this kind; and 
towards such an enslavement many recent 
measures, and still more the measures ad¬ 
vocated, are carrying us. Let us observe, 
first, their proximate effects, and then their 
ultimate effects. 

The policy initiated by the Industrial 
Dwellings Acts admits of development, and 
will develop. Where municipal bodies turn 
house-builders, they inevitably lower the 
values of houses otherwise built, and check 
the supply of more. Every dictation re¬ 
specting modes of building and conven¬ 
iences to be provided, diminishes the build¬ 
er's profit, and prompts him to use his 
capital where the profit is not thus dimin¬ 
ished. So, too, the owner, already finding 
that small houses entail much labour and 
many losses—already subject to troubles of 
inspection and interference, and to conse¬ 
quent costs, and having his property daily 
rendered a more undesirable investment, is 
prompted to sell; and as buyers are for like 
reasons deterred, he has to sell at a loss. 
And now these still-multiplying regulations, 
ending, it may be, as Lord Grey proposes, in 
one requiring the owner to maintain the 
salubrity of his houses by evicting dirty 
tenants, and thus adding to his other respon¬ 
sibilities that of !nspe;ctor of nuisances, must 


further prompt sales and further deter pur¬ 
chasers—so necessitating greater deprecia¬ 
tion. What must happen? The multiplica¬ 
tion of houses, and especially small houses, 
being increasingly checked, there must come 
an increasing demand upon the local au¬ 
thority to make up for the deficient supply. 
More and more the municipal or kindred 
body will have to build houses, or to pur¬ 
chase houses rendered unsaleable to private 
persons in the way shown—houses which, 
greatly lowered in value as they must be¬ 
come, it will, in many cases, pay to buy 
rather than to build new ones. Nay, this 
process must work in a double way; since 
every entailed increase of local taxation still 
further depreciates property.^ And then, 
when in towns this process has gone so far 
as to make the local authority the chief 
owner of houses, there will be a good 
precedent for publicly providing houses for 
the rural population, as proposed in the 
Radical programme,® and as urged by the 
Democratic Federation; which insists on 
“the compulsory construction of healthy 
artisans’ and agricultural labourers’ dwell¬ 
ings in proportion to the population.” Mani¬ 
festly, the tendency of that which has been 
done, is being done, and is presently to be 
done, is to approach the socialistic ideal in 
which the community is sole house-propri¬ 
etor. 

Such, too, must be the effect of the daiJy- 

T If any one thinks such fears are groundless, let 
him contemplate the fact that from 1867-8 to 
1880-1, our annual local expenditure for the 
United Kingdom has grown from £.36,132.834 to 
£63,276,283; and that during the same 13 years, 
the municipal expenditure in England and Wales 
alone, has grown from 13 millions to 30 millions 
a year! How the increase of public burdens will 
join with other causes in bringing about public 
ownership, is shown by a statement made by Mr. 
W. Rathbone, M.P., to which my attention has 
been drawn since the above paragraph was in type. 
He says, “within my own experience, local taxa¬ 
tion in New York has risen from 12s. 6d per cent, 
to £2 12s. 6d. per cent, on the capital of its citizens 
—a charge which would more than absorb the 
whole Income of an average English landlord.*’— 
Nineteenth Century, February, 1883. 

8 Fortnightly Review, November, 1885, pp. 
619-20. 
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growing policy on the tenure and utiliza¬ 
tion of the land. More numerous public 
benefits, to be achieved by more numerous 
public agencies, at the cost of augmented 
public burdens, must increasingly deduct 
from the returns on land; until, as the de¬ 
preciation in value becomes greater and 
greater, the resistance to change of tenure 
becomes less and less. Already, as every one 
knows, there is in many places difficulty in 
obtaining tenants, even at greatly reduced 
rents; and the land of inferior fertility in 
some cases lies idle, or when farmed by the 
owner is often fanned at a loss. Clearly the 
margin of profit on capital invested in land 
is not such that taxes, local and general, can 
be greatly raised to support extended pub¬ 
lic administrations, without an absorption 
of it which will prompt owners to sell, and 
make the best of what reduced price they 
can get by emigrating and buying land not 
subject to hca\'y burdens; as, indeed, some 
arc now doing. This process, carried far, 
must have the result of throwing inferior 
land out of cultivation; after which there 
will be raised more generally the demand 
made by Mr. Arch, who, addressing the 
Radical Association of Brighton lately, and, 
contending that existing landlords do not 
make their land adequately productive for 
the public benefit, said “he should like the 
present Government to pass a Compulsory 
Cultivation Bill’*: an applauded proposal 
which he justified by instancing compulsory 
vaccination (thus illustrating the influence 
of precedent). And this demand will be 
pressed, not only by the need for making 
the land productive, but also by the need 
for employing the rural population. After 
the Government has extended the practice 
of hiring the unemployed to work on de¬ 
serted lands, or lands acquired at nominal 
prices, there will be reached a stage whence 
there is but a small further step to that 
armngement which, in the programme of 
the Democratic Federation, is to follow na¬ 
tionalization of the land—the “organization 
of agricultural and industrial armies under 
State control on co-operative principles.” 

If any one doubts that such a revolution 


may be so reached, facts may be cited show¬ 
ing its likelihood. In Gaul, during the de¬ 
cline of the Roman Empire, “so numerous 
were the receivers in comparison with the 
payers, and so enormous the weight of tax¬ 
ation, that the labourer broke down, the 
plains became deserts, and woods grew 
where the plough had been.” ® In like man¬ 
ner, when the French Revolution was ap¬ 
proaching, the public burdens had become 
such, that many farms remained unculti¬ 
vated and many were deserted: one-quarter 
of the soil was absolutely lying waste; and 
in some provinces one-half was in heath. 
Nor have we been without incidents of a 
kindred nature at home. Besides the facts 
that under the old Poor Law the rates had 
in some parishes risen to half the rental, 
and that in various places farms were lying 
uncultivated, there is the fact that in one 
case the rates had absorbed the whole pro¬ 
ceeds of the soil. 

At Cholesbury, in Buckinghamshire, in 
1832, the poor rate “suddenly ceased in 
consequence of the impossibility to con¬ 
tinue its collection, the landlords having 
given up their rents, the farmers their 
tenancies, and the clergyman his glebe 
and his tithes. The clergyman, Mr. Jeston, 
states that in October, 1832, the parish 
officers threw up their books, and the 
poor assembled in a body before his door 
while he was in bed, asking for advice and 
food. Partly from his own small means, 
partly from the charity of neighbours, 
and partly by rates in aid, imposed on the 
neighbouring parishes, they were for 
some time supported.” 

And the Commissioners add that “the 
benevolent rector recommends that the 
whole of the land should be divided among 
the able-bodied paupers”: hoping that af¬ 
ter help afforded for two years they might 
be able to maintain themselves. These facts, 
giving colour to the prophecy made in Par¬ 
liament that continuance of the old Poor 

• Lactam. De M. Persecut., cc. 7, 23. 

10 Report of Commissioners for Inquiry into the 
Administration and Practical Operation of the 
Poor Laws, p. 37. February 20, 1834. 
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Law for another thirty years would throw 
the land out of cultivation, clearly show that 
increase of public burdens may end in forced 
cultivation under public control. 

Then, again, comes State-ownership of 
railways. Already this exists to a large ex¬ 
tent on the Continent. Already we have had 
here a few years ago loud advocacy of it. 
And now the cry, which was raised by sun¬ 
dry politicians and publicists, is taken up 
afresh by the Democratic Federation, which 
proposes “State-appropriation of railways, 
with or without compensation.” Evidently, 
pressure from above joined by pressure 
from below, is likely to effect this change 
dictated by the policy everywhere spread¬ 
ing; and with it must come many attend¬ 
ant changes. For railway-proprietors, at 
first owners and workers of railways only, 
have become masters of numerous busi¬ 
nesses directly or indirectly connected with 
railways; and these will have to be pur¬ 
chased by Government when the railways 
are purchased. Already exclusive carrier of 
letters, exclusive transmitter of telegrams, 
and on the way to become exclusive carrier 
of parcels, the State will not only be ex¬ 
clusive carrier of passengers, goods, and 
minerals, but will add to its present various 
trades many other trades. Even now, be¬ 
sides erecting its naval and military estab¬ 
lishments and building harbours, docks, 
breakwaters, &c., it docs the work of ship¬ 
builder, cannon-founder, small-arms maker, 
manufacturer of ammunition, army-clothier 
and boot-maker; and when the railways 
have been appropriated “with or without 
compensation,” as the Democratic Federa- 
tionists say, it will have to become loco¬ 
motive-engine-builder, carriage-maker, tar¬ 
paulin and grease manufacturer, passenger- 
vessel owner, coal-miner, stone-quarrier, 
omnibus proprietor, &c. Meanwhile its local 
lieutenants, the municipal governments, al¬ 
ready in may places suppliers of water, gas- 
makers, owners and workers of tramways, 
proprietors of baths, will doubtless have un¬ 
dertaken various other businesses. And 
when the State, directly or by proxy, has 
thus come into possession of, or has estab¬ 


lished, numerous concerns for wholesale 
production and for wholesale distribution, 
there will be good precedents for extending 
its function to retail distribution: following 
such an example, say, as is offered by the 
French Government, which has long been 
a retail tobacconist. 

Evidently then, the changes made, the 
changes in progress, and the changes urged, 
are carrying us not only towards State- 
ownership of land and dwellings and means 
of communication, all to be administered 
and worked by State-agents, but towards 
State-usurpation of all industries; the pri¬ 
vate forms of which, disadvantaged more 
and more in competition with the State, 
which can arrange everything for its own 
convenience, will more and more die away; 
just as many voluntary schools have, in 
presence of Board-schools. And so will be 
brought about the desired ideal of the so¬ 
cialists. 

And now when there has been reached 
this desired ideal, which “practical” poli¬ 
ticians are helping socialists to reach, and 
which is so tempting on that bright side 
which socialists contemplate, what must be 
the accompanying shady side which they do 
not contemplate? It is a matter of common 
remark, often made when a marriage is im¬ 
pending, that those possessed by strong 
hopes habitually dwell on the promised 
pleasures and think nothing of the accom¬ 
panying pains. A further exemplification of 
this truth is supplied by these political en¬ 
thusiasts and fanatical revolutionists. Im¬ 
pressed with the miseries existing under our 
present social arrangements, and not re¬ 
garding these miseries as caused by the ill- 
working of a human nature but partially 
adapted to the social state, they imagine 
them to be forthwith curable by this or 
that re-arrangement. Yet, even did their 
plans succeed it could only be by substi¬ 
tuting one kind of evil for another. A little 
deliberate thought would show that under 
their proposed arrangements, their liberties 
must be surrendered in proportion as their 
material welfares were cared for. 
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For no form of co-operation, small or 
great, can be carried on without regulation, 
and an implied submission to the regulating 
agencies. Even one of their own organiza¬ 
tions for effecting social changes yields the 
proof. It is compelled to have its councils, 
its local and general officers, its authorita¬ 
tive leaders, who must be obeyed under pen¬ 
alty of confusion and failure. And the ex¬ 
perience of those who are loudest in their 
advocacy of a new social order under the 
paternal control of a Government, shows 
that even in private voluntarily-formed so¬ 
cieties, the power of the regulative organi¬ 
zation becomes great, if not irresistible: 
often, indeed, causing grumbling and rcs- 
tiveness among those controlled. Trades- 
unions which carry on a kind of industrial 
war in defence of workers’ interests versus 
employers’ interests, find that subordina¬ 
tion almost military in its strictness is need¬ 
ful to secure efficient action; for divided 
councils prove fatal to success. And even in 
bodies of co-operators, formed for carrying 
on manufacturing or distributing businesses, 
and not needing that obedience to leaders 
which is required where the aims are of¬ 
fensive, it is still found that the adminis¬ 
trative agency acquires so great a power 
that there arise complaints about “the 
tyranny of organization.'’ Judge then what 
must happen when, instead of combina¬ 
tions small, local and voluntary, to which 
men may belong or not as they please, we 
have a national combination in which each 
citizen finds himself incorporated, and from 
which he cannot separate himself without 
leaving the country. Judge what must under 
such conditions become the power of a grad¬ 
uated and centralized officialism, holding in 
its hands the resources of the community, 
and having behind it whatever amount of 
force it finds requisite to carry out its de¬ 
crees and maintain what it calls order. Well 
may a Prince Bismarck display leanings 
toward.s State-socialism. 

And then after recognizing, as they must 
if they think out their scheme, the power 
possessed by the regulative agency in the 
new social system so temptingly pictured. 


let its advocates ask themselves to what 
end this power must be used. Not dwelling 
exclusively, as they habitually do, on the 
material well-being and the mental gratifi¬ 
cations to be provided for them by a benefi¬ 
cent administration, let them dwell a little 
on the price to be paid. The officials cannot 
create the needful supplies: they can but 
distribute among individuals that which the 
individuals have joined to produce. If the 
public agency is required to provide for 
them, it must reciprocally require them to 
furnish the means. There cannot be, as un¬ 
der our existing system, agreement between 
employer and employed—this the scheme 
excludes. There must in place of it be com¬ 
mand by local authorities over workers, 
and acceptance by the workers of that 
which the authorities assign to them. And 
this, indeed, is the arrangement distinctly, 
but as it would seem inadvertently, pointed 
to by the members of the Democratic Fed¬ 
eration. For they propose that production 
should be carried on by “agricultural and. 
industrial armies under State-control”: ap¬ 
parently not remembering that armies pre¬ 
suppose grades of officers, by whom obedi¬ 
ence would have to be insisted upon; since 
otherwise neither order nor efficient work 
could be ensured. So that each would stand 
toward the governing agency in the relation 
of slave to master. 

“But the governing agency would be a 
master which he and others made and kept 
constantly in check; and one which there¬ 
fore would not control him or others more 
than was needful for the benefit of each 
and all.” 

To which reply the first rejoinder is that, 
even if so, each member of the community 
as an individual would be a slave to the 
community as a whole. Such a relation has 
habitually existed in militant communities, 
even under quasi-popular forms of govern¬ 
ment. In ancient Greece the accepted prin¬ 
ciple was that the citizen belonged neither 
to himself nor to his family, but belonged 
to his city—the city being with the Greek 
equivalent to the community. And this doc¬ 
trine, proper to a state of constant warfare, 
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is a doctrine which socialism unawares re¬ 
introduces into a state intended to be purely 
industrial. The services of each will belong 
to the aggregate of all; and for these serv¬ 
ices, such returns will be given as the au¬ 
thorities think proper. So that even if the 
administration is of the beneficent kind 
intended to be secured, slavery, however 
mild, must be the outcome of the arrange¬ 
ment. 

A second rejoinder is that the adminis¬ 
tration will presently become not of the in¬ 
tended kind, and that the slavery will not 
be mild. The socialist speculation is vitiated 
by an assumption like that which vitiates 
the speculations of the “practical” politi¬ 
cian. It is assumed that officialism will work 
as it is intended to work, which it never 
does. The machinery of Communism, like 
existing social machinery, has to be framed 
out of existing human nature; and the de¬ 
fects of existing human nature will generate 
in the one the same evils as in the other. The 
love of power, the selfishness, the injustice, 
the untruthfulness, which often in compara¬ 
tively short times bring private organiza¬ 
tions to disaster, will inevitably, where their 
effects accumulate from generation to gen¬ 
eration, work evils far greater and less re¬ 
mediable; since, vast and complex and pos¬ 
sessed of all the resources, the administra¬ 
tive organization once developed and con¬ 
solidated, must become irresistible. And if 
there needs proof that the periodic exercise 
of electoral power would fail to prevent this, 
it suffices to instance the French Govern¬ 
ment, which, purely popular in origin, and 
subject from time to time to popular judg¬ 
ment, nevertheless tramples on the free¬ 
dom of citizens to an extent which the Eng¬ 
lish delegates to the late Trades Unions 
Congress say “is a disgrace to, and an anom¬ 
aly in, a Republican nation.” 

The final result would be a revival of des¬ 
potism. A disciplined army of civil officials, 
like an army of military officials, gives su¬ 
preme power to its head—a power which 
has often led to usurpation, as in mediaeval 
Europe and still more in Japan—^nay, has 
thus so led among our neighbours, within 


our own times. The recent confessions of 
M. de Maupas have shown how readily a 
constitutional head, elected and trusted by 
the whole people, may, with the aid of a 
few unscrupulous confederates, paralyze the 
representative body and make himself auto¬ 
crat. That those who rose to power in a so¬ 
cialistic organization would not scruple to 
carry out their aims at all costs, we have 
good reason for concluding. When we find 
that shareholders who, sometimes gaining 
but often losing, have made that railway- 
system by which national prosperity has 
been so greatly increased, are spoken of by 
the council of the Democratic Federation as 
having “laid hands” on the means of com¬ 
munication, we may infer that those who 
directed a socialistic administration might 
interpret with extreme perversity the claims 
of individuals and classes under their con¬ 
trol. And when, further, we find members 
of this same council urging that the State 
should take possession of the railways, “with 
or without compensation,” we may suspect 
that the heads of the ideal society desired 
would be but little deterred by considera¬ 
tions of equity from pursuing whatever pol¬ 
icy they thought needful: a policy which 
would always be one identified with their 
own supremacy. It would need but a war 
with an adjacent society, or some internal 
discontent demanding forcible suppression, 
to at once transform a socialistic adminis¬ 
tration into a grinding tyranny like that of 
ancient Peru; under which the mass of the 
people, controlled by grades of officials, and 
leading lives that were inspected out-of- 
doors and in-doors, laboured for the sup¬ 
port of the organization which regulated 
them, and were left with but a bare sub¬ 
sistence for themselves. And then would be 
completely revived, under a different form, 
that rdgime of status—that system of com¬ 
pulsory co-operation, the decaying tradi¬ 
tion of which is represented by the old 
Toryism, and towards which the new Tory¬ 
ism is carrying us back. 

“But we shall be on our guard against all 
that—^we shall take precautions to ward off 
such disasters,” will doubtless say the en- 
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. o„ they “practical” politicians 

muniMs with their schemes for re-orga ^ 
ing Jabour, the answer is ever the same. 

*‘Jt is true that plans of kindred nature 
have, from unforeseen causes and adverse 
accidents, or the misdeeds of those con- 
cerned, been brought to failure; but this 
time we shall profit by past experiences and 
succeed.** There seems no getting people 
to accept the truth, which nevertheless is 
conspicuous enough, that the welfare of a 
society and the justice of its arrangements 
arc at bottom dependent on the characters 
of its members; and that improvement in 


neither can take place without that im¬ 
provement in character which results from 
carrying on peaceful industry under the 
restraints imposed by an orderly social life. 
The belief, not only of the socialists but also 
of those so-called Liberals who are dili¬ 
gently preparing the way for them, is that 
by due skill an ill-working humanity may be 
framed into well-working institutions. It is 
a delusion. The defective natures of citi¬ 
zens will show themselves in the bad act¬ 
ing of whatever social structure they are ar¬ 
ranged into. There is no political alchemy 
by which you can get golden conduct out of 
leaden instincts. 


II. KEYNES 

The End of Laissez Faire * 


I. The Origins of Individualism 

The disposition towards public affairs, 
which we conveniently sum up as Individ¬ 
ualism and laissez-faire, drew its sustenance 
from many different rivulets of thought and 
springs of feeling. For more than a hundred 
years our philosophers ruled us, because, 
by a miracle, they nearly all agreed, or 
seemed to agree, on this one thing. We do 
not dance even yet to a new tune. But a 
change is in the air. We hear but indistinctly 
what were once the clearest and most dis¬ 
tinguishable voices which have ever in¬ 
structed political mankind. The orchestra of 
diverse instruments, the chorus of articu¬ 
late sound, is receding at last into the dis¬ 
tance. 

* From John Maynard Keynes. Laisses-Paire 
and Communism. Copyright by New Republic, 
1926. By permission. 


At the end of the seventeenth century the 
divine right of monarchs gave place to 
Natural Liberty and to the Compact, and 
the divine right of the Church to the prin¬ 
ciple of Toleration, and to the view that a 
church is “a voluntary society of men,” 
coming together, in a way which is “abso¬ 
lutely free and spontaneous.”^ Fifty years 
later the divine origin and absolute voice of 
duty gave place to the calculations of Util¬ 
ity. In the hands of Locke and Hume these 
doctrines founded Individualism. The Com¬ 
pact presumed rights in the individual; the 
new ethics, being no more than a scientific 
study of the consequences of rational self- 
love, placed the individual at the centre. 
“The sole trouble Virtue demands,** saia 
Hume, **15 that of just Calculation, and a 
steady preference of the greater Happi- 

1 Locke. A Letter CoHcer$ting Toleration. 
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ness.” • These ideas accorded with the prac¬ 
tical notions of conservatives and of law¬ 
yers. They furnished a satisfactory intel¬ 
lectual foundation to the rights of property 
and to the liberty of the individual in pos¬ 
session to do what he liked with himself and 
with his own. This was one of the contribu¬ 
tions of eighteenth century to the air 
we still breathe. 

The purpose of promoting the Individual 
was to depose the Monarch and the Church; 
the effect—through the new ethical signi¬ 
ficance attributed to Contract—^was to but¬ 
tress Property and Prescription. But it was 
not long before the claims of Society raised 
themselves anew against the individual. 
Paley and Bentham accepted utilitarian 
hedonism* from the hands of Hume and 
his predecessors, but enlarged it into social 
utility. Rousseau took the Social Contract 
from Locke and drew out of it the General 
Will. In each case the transition was made 
by virtue of the new emphasis laid on 
Equality. *Tocke applies his Social Con¬ 
tract to modify the natural equality of man¬ 
kind, so far as that phrase implies equality 
of property or even of privilege, in consid¬ 
eration of general security. In Rousseau’s 
version equality is not only the starting- 
point but the goal.” * 

Paley and Bentham reached the same des¬ 
tination, but by different routes. Paley 
avoided an egoistic conclusion to his hedon¬ 
ism by a God from the machine. ^Virtue,” 
he says, ”is the doing good to mankind, in 
obedience to the will of God, and for the 
sake of everlasting happiness”—in this way 
bringing back / and others to a parity. Ben- 

* An Enquiry Concerning the Princtplet of 
Morals, section lx. 

* omit,” says Archdeacon Paley, **much usual 
declamation upon the dignity and capacity of our 
nature, the superiority of the soul to the body, of 
the rational to the animal part of our constitution; 
upon the worthiness, rehnement, and delicacy of 
some satisfactions, and the meanness, grossness, 
and sensuality of others: because 1 hold that 
pleasures differ in nothing but in continuance and 
intensity.’*—Principfer of Moral and Political 
Philosophy, Bk. 1. chap. 6. 

a Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the Eight- 
oessth Contssry, li, 192. 


tham reached the same result by pure rea¬ 
son. There is no rational ground, he argued, 
for preferring the happiness of one indi¬ 
vidual, even oneself, to that of any other. 
Hence the greatest happiness of the great¬ 
est number is the sole rational object of 
conduct—^taking Utility from Hume, but 
forgetting that sage man’s cynical corol¬ 
lary: ” Tis not contrary to reason to prefer 
the destruction of the whole world to the 
scratching of my finger. ’Tis not contrary 
to reason for me to choose my total ruin 
to prevent the least uneasiness of an In¬ 
dian, or person totally unknown to me. . . . 
Reason is and ought only to be the slave of 
the passions, and can never pretend to any 
other office than to serve and obey them.” 

Rousseau derived equality from the State 
of Nature, Paley from the Will of God, 
Bentham from a mathematical law of In¬ 
difference. Equality and altruism had thus 
entered political philosophy, and from Rous¬ 
seau and Bentham in conjunction sprang 
both Democracy and Utilitarian Socialism. 

This is the second current—sprung from 
long-dead controversies, and carried on its 
way by long-exploded sophistries—which 
stiU permeates our atmosphere of thought. 
But it did not drive out the former current. 
It mixed with it. The early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury performed the miraculous union. It 
harmonised the conservative individualism 
of Locke, Hume, Johnson, and Burke with 
the Socialism and democratic egalitarianism 
of Rousseau, Paley, Bentham, and Godwin.* 

Nevertheless that age would have been 
hard put to it to achieve this harmony of 
opposites if it had not been for the econo¬ 
mists, who sprang into prominence just at 
the right moment. The idea of a divine har¬ 
mony between private advantage and the 

B Godwin carried laisses-faire so lar that he 
thought all government an evil, in which Bentham 
almost agreed with him. The doctrine of equality 
becomes with him one of extreme individualism, 
verging on anarchy. ’The universal exercise of 
private judgment,” he says, ”is a doctrine so un¬ 
speakably beautiful that the true politician wOl 
certainly. feel infinite reluctance In admitting the 
idea of interfering with it”.— Vide Leslie Stephen, 
op. cit., ii, 277. 
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public good is already apparent in Paley. 
But it was the economists who gave the 
notion a good scientific basis. Suppose that 
by the working of natural laws individuals 
pursuing their own interests with enlight¬ 
enment in conditions of freedom always 
tend to promote the general interest at the 
same time! Our philosophical difficulties are 
resolved—at least for the practical man, 
who can then concentrate his efforts on se- 
curing the necessary conditions of freedom. 
To the philosophical doctrine that Govern¬ 
ment has no right to interfere, and the di¬ 
vine miracle that it has no need to inter¬ 
fere, there is added a scientific proof that 
its interference is inexpedient. This is the 
third current of thought, just discoverable 
in Adam Smith, who was ready in the main 
to allow the public good to rest on *‘the 
natural effort of every individual to better 
his own condition,” but not fully and self¬ 
consciously developed until the nineteenth 
century begins. The principle of laissez- 
faire had arrived to harmonise Individualism 
and Socialism, and to make at one Hume’s 
Egoism with the Greatest Good of the 
Greatest Number. The political philoso¬ 
pher could retire in favour of the business 
man—for the latter could attain the philoso¬ 
pher’s summum bonutn by just pursuing 
his own private profit. 

Yet some other ingredients were needed 
to complete the pudding. First the corrup¬ 
tion and incompetence of eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury government, many legacies of which 
survived into the nineteenth. The Individu¬ 
alism of the political philosophers pointed 
to laissez-faire. The divine or scientific har¬ 
mony (as the case might be) between 
private interest and public advantage 
pointed to laissez-faire , But above all, the 
ineptitude of public administrators strongly 
prejudiced the practical n^an in favour of 
laissez-faire —a sentiment which has by 
no means disappeared. Almost everything 
which the State did in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury in excess of its minimum functions 
was, or seemed, injurious or unsuccess¬ 
ful. 

On the other hand, material progress be¬ 


tween 1750 and 1850 came from individual 
initiative, and owed almost nothing to the 
directive influence of organised society as 
a whole. Thus practical experience rein¬ 
forced a priori reasonings. The philosophers 
and the economists told us that for sundry 
deep reasons imfettered private enterprise 
would promote the greatest good of the 
whole. What could suit the business man 
better? And could a practical observer, 
looking about him, deny that the blessings 
of improvement which distinguished the 
age he lived in were traceable to the ac¬ 
tivities of individuals “on the make”? Thus 
the ground was fertile for a doctrine that, 
whether on divine, natural, or scientific 
grounds. State Action should be narrowly 
confined and economic life left, unregu¬ 
lated so far as may be, to the skill and good 
sense of individual citizens actuated by the 
admirable motive of trying to get on in the 
world. 

By the time that the influence of Paley 
and bis like was waning, the innovations of 
Darwin were shaking the foundations of be¬ 
lief. Nothing could seem more opposed than 
the old doctrine and the new—the doctrine 
which looked on the world as the work of 
the divine Watchmaker and the doctrine 
which seemed to draw all things out of 
Chance, Chaos, and Old Time. But at this 
one point the new ideas bolstered up the 
old. The economists were teaching that 
wealth, commerce, and machinery were the 
children of free competition—that free 
competition built London. But the Darwin¬ 
ians could go one better than that—free com¬ 
petition had built Man. The human eye was 
no longer the demonstration of Design, mi¬ 
raculously contriving all things for the best; 
it was the supreme achievement of Chance, 
operating under conditions of free competi¬ 
tion and laissez-faire. The principle of the 
Survival of the Fittest could be regarded as a 
vast generalisation of the Ricardian econom¬ 
ics. Socialistic interferences became, in the 
light of this grander synthesis, not merely in¬ 
expedient, but impious, as calculated to re¬ 
tard the onward movement of the mighty 
process by which we ourselves had riser 
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like Aphrodile out of the primeval slime of 
Ocean. 

Therefore I trace the peculiar unity of 
the everyday political philosophy of the 
nineteenth century to the success with 
which it harmonised diversified and warring 
schools and united all good things to a single 
end. Hume and Paley, Burke and Rousseau, 
Godwin and Malthus, Cobbett and Huskis- 
son, Bentham and Coleridge, Darwin and 
the Bishop of Oxford, were all, it was dis¬ 
covered, preaching practically the same 
thing—Individualism and laissez-faire. This 
was the Church of England and those her 
apostles, whilst the company of the econo¬ 
mists w^ere there to prove that the least devi¬ 
ation into impiety involved financial ruin. 

These reasons and this atmosphere are 
the explanations, whether we know it or 
not—and most of us in these degenerate 
days are largely ignorant in the matter— 
why we feel such a strong bias in favour of 
laissez-faire, and why State action to regu¬ 
late the value of money, or the course of 
investment, or the population, provoke such 
passionate suspicions in many upright 
breasts. We have not read these authors; we 
should consider their arguments preposter¬ 
ous if they were to fall into our hands. Nev¬ 
ertheless we should not I fancy, think as we 
do, if Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Rousseau, Pa¬ 
ley, Adam Smith, Bentham, and Miss Marti- 
neau had not thought and written as they did. 
A study of the history of opinion is a neces¬ 
sary preliminary to the emancipation of the 
mind. I do not know which makes a man 
more conservative—to know nothing but 
the present, or nothing but the past. 


2. Laissez Faire and the Economists 

I have said that it was the economists 
who furnished the scientific pretext by which 
the practical man could solve the contradic¬ 
tion between egoism and socialism which 
emerged out of the philosophising of the 
eighteenth century and the decay of re¬ 
vealed religion. But having said this for 


shortness’ sake, I hasten to qualify it. This 
is what the economists are supposed to have 
said. No such doctrine is really to be found 
in the writings of the greatest authorities. 
It is what the popularisers and the vulgar- 
isers said. It is what the Utilitarians, who 
admitted Hume’s egoism and Bentham’s 
egalitarianism at the same time, were 
driven to believe in, if they were to effect 
a synthesis.' The language of the econo¬ 
mists lent itself to the laissez-faire interpre¬ 
tation. But the popularity of the doctrine 
must be laid at the door of the political phi¬ 
losophers of the day, whom it happened to 
suit, rather than of the political economists. 

The maxim laisscz-nous faire is tradi¬ 
tionally attributed to the merchant Legen¬ 
dre addressing Colbert sometime towards 
the end of the seventeenth century.^ But 
there is no doubt that the first writer to 
use the phrase, and to use it in clear asso¬ 
ciation w’ith the doctrine, is the Marquis 
d’Argenson about 1751.® The Marquis was 
the first man to wax passionate on the eco¬ 
nomic advantages of Governments leaving 
trade alone. To govern better, he said, one 
must govern less.* The true cause of the 
decline of our manufactures, he declared, 
is the protection we have given to them.® 

1 One can sympathise with the view of Coleridge, 
as summarised by T eslie Stephen, that *‘the Utili¬ 
tarians destroyed every element of cohesion, made 
Society a struggle of selfish interests, and struck 
at the very roots of all order, patriotism, poetry, 
and religion.*’ 

2“0uc faut-il faire pour vous aider?” asked 
Colbert. “Nous laisscr faire,” answered Legendre. 

8 For the history of the phrase, vide Oncken, 
“Die Maxime Laissez-faire et laissez passer,*’ from 
whom most of the following quotations are taken. 
The claims of the Marquis d'Argenson were over¬ 
looked until Oncken put them forward, partly be¬ 
cause the relevant passages published during his 
lifetime were anonymous {Journal (Economique, 
1751), and partly because his works were not pub¬ 
lished in full (though probably passed privately 
from hand to hand during his lifetime) until 1858 
{Mtmoires et Journal inidit du Idarquis d*Argen- 
son). 

♦ “Four gouverncr mieux, il faudrait gouverner 
moins.** 

* “On ne peut dire autant de nos fabriques: la 
vraie cause de leur declin, c*est la protection • 
outr^e qu’on leur accordc.” 
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“Laissez faire, telle devrait atre la devise 
de toute puissance publique, depuis que 
le monde est civilise.’* “Detestable principe 
que ceJui de ne vouloir notre grandeur que 
par Tabaisscment de nos voisons! II n’y a 
que la mechancete ct la malignite du coeur 
de satisfaites dans ce principe, et I’intcret 
y est opposed Laissez faire, morbleu! Laissez 
faire!!” 

Here we have the economic doctrine of 
laissez-faire, with its most fervent expres¬ 
sion in Free Trade, fully clothed. The 
phrases and the idea must have passed cur¬ 
rent in Paris from that time on. But they 
were slow to establish themselves in Litera¬ 
ture; and the tradition associating with them 
the Physiocrats, and particularly de Gour- 
nay and Quesnay, finds little support in the 
writings of this school, though they were, 
of course, proponents of the essential har¬ 
mony of social and individual interests. The 
phrase laissez-faire is not to be found in the 
works of Adam Smith, of Ricardo, or of 
Malthus. Even the idea is not present in a 
dogmatic form in any of these authors. 
Adam Smith, of course, was a Free Trader 
and an opponent of many eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury restrictions on trade. But his attitude 
towards the Navigation Acts and the Usury 
laws shows that he was not dogmatic. Even 
his famous passage about “the invisible 
hand” reflects the philosophy which we as¬ 
sociate with Paley rather than the economic 
dogma of laissez-faire. As Sidgwick and 
Cliff Leslie have pointed out, Adam Smith’s 
advocacy of the “obvious and simple system 
of natural liberty” is derived from his the- 
istic and optimistic view of the order of the 
world, as set forth in his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, rather than from any proposi¬ 
tion of Political Economy proper.* The 
phrase laissez-faire was, I think, first 
brought into popular usage in England by a 
well-known passage of Dr Franklin’s.*^ It 
is not, indeed, until we come to the later 
works of Bent ham—who was not an econo- 

• Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy, p. 
20 . 

r Bentham uses the expression "laissez-noms 
jaire*^ Works, p. 440. 


mist at all —that we discover the rule of 
laissez-faire, in the shape in which our 
grandfathers knew it, adopted into the serv¬ 
ice of the Utilitarian philosophy. For ex¬ 
ample, in A Manual of Political Economy,^ 
he writes: “The general rule is that nothing 
ought to be done or attempted by govern¬ 
ment; the motto or watchward of govern¬ 
ment, on these occasions, ought to be— Be 
quiet. . . . The request which agriculture, 
manufacturers, and commerce present to 
governments is as modest and reasonable 
as that which Diogenes made to Alexander: 
Stand out of my sunshine.” 

From this time on it was the political 
campaign for Free Trade, the influence of 
the so-called Manchester School and of the 
Benthamite Utilitarians, the utterances of 
secondary economic authorities, and the 
educational stories of Miss Martineau and 
Mrs Marcet, that fixed laissez-faire in the 
popular mind as the practical conclusion 
of orthodox Political Economy—with this 
great difference, that the Malthusian view 
of Population having been accepted in the 
meantime by this same school of thought, 
the optimistic laissez-faire of the last half 
of the eighteenth century gives place to the 
pessimistic laissez-faire of the first half of 
the nineteenth century.® 

In Mrs Marcet’s Conversations on Po¬ 
litical Economy (1817) Caroline stands out 
as long as she can in favour of controlling 
the expenditure of the rich. But by page 
418 she has to admit defeat: 

Caroline. —^The more I learn upon this 
subject, the more I feel convinced that 
the interests of nations, as well as those 
of individuals, so far from being op- 

«Written in 1793, a chapter published In the 
Bihliothhque Britannique in 1798, and the whole 
first printed in Bowring’s edition of his Works 
(1843). 

®C/. Sidgwick {op. cit., p. 22): “Even those 
economists, who adhered in the main to Adam 
Smith’s limitations of the sphere of government, 
enforced these limitations sadly rather than trium¬ 
phantly; not as admirers of the social order at 
present resulting from ‘natural liberty,’ but as 
convinced that it is at least preferable to any arii- 
fidai order that government might be able to sub¬ 
stitute for it.’’ 
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posed to each other, are in the most per* 
feet unison. 

Mrs, B ,—Liberal and enlarged views 
will always lead to similar conclusions, 
and teach us to cherish sentiments of 
universal benevolence towards each other; 
hence the superiority of science over 
mere practical knowledge. 

By 1850 the Easy Lessons for the Use of 
Young People^ by Archbishop Whately, 
which the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge was distributing wholesale, do 
not admit even of those doubts which Mrs 
B. allowed Caroline occasionally to enter¬ 
tain. 

More harm than good is likely to be done, 
the little books concludes, 

by almost any interference of Govern- 
men with men’s money transactions, 
whether letting and leasing, or buying 
and selling of any kind. 

True liberty is 

that every man should be left free to dis¬ 
pose of his own property, his own time, 
and strength, and skill, in w’hatever way 
he himself may think fit, provided he does 
no wrong to his neighbours. 

In .short, the dogma had got hold of the 
educational machine; it had become a copy¬ 
book maxim. The Political Philosophy, 
which the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies had forged in order to throw down 
Kings and Prelates, had been made milk 
for babes, and had literally entered the nurs¬ 
ery. 

Finally, in the works of Bastiat we reach 
the most extravagant and rhapsodical ex¬ 
pression of the Political Economist’s re¬ 
ligion. In his Harmonies Economiques, 

I undertake [he says] to demonstrate 
the Harmony of those laws of Providence 
which govern human society. What makes 
these laws harmonious and not discordant 
is, that all principles, all motives, all 
springs of action, all interests, co-operate 
towards a grand final result. . . . And 
that result is, the indefinite approximation 
of all classes towards a level, which is al¬ 
ways rising; in other words, the equalisa¬ 


tion of individuals in the general ameli¬ 
oration. 

And when, like other priests, he drafts his 
Credo, it runs as follows: 

I believe that He who has arranged the 
material universe has not withheld His 
regard from the arrangements of the so¬ 
cial world. I believe that He has com¬ 
bined and caused to move in harmony 
free agents as well as inert molecules. 
... I believe that the invincible social 
tendency is a constant approximation of 
men towards a common moral, intellec¬ 
tual, and physical level, with, at the same 
time, a progressive and indefinite devia¬ 
tion of that level. I believe that all that is 
necessary to the gradual and peaceful de¬ 
velopment of humanity is that its ten¬ 
dencies should not be disturbed, nor have 
the liberty of their movements destroyed. 

From the time of John Stuart Mill, econ¬ 
omists of authority have been in strong re¬ 
action against all such ideas. “Scarcely a 
single English economist of repute,” as Pro¬ 
fessor Cannan has expressed it, “will join 
in a frontal attack upon Socialism in gen¬ 
eral,” though, as he also adds, “nearly every 
economist, whether of repute or not, is al¬ 
ways ready to pick holes in most socialistic 
proposals.” Economists no longer have 
any link with the theological or political 
philosophies out of which the dogma of So¬ 
cial Harmony was born, and their scien¬ 
tific analysis leads them to no such con¬ 
clusions. 

Cairnes, in the Introductory Lecture on 
“Political Economy and Laissez-Faire'* 
which he delivered at University College, 
London, in 1870, was perhaps the first ortho¬ 
dox economist to deliver a frontal attack 
upon laissez-faire in general. “The maxim of 
laissez-faire/* he declared, “has no scien¬ 
tific basis whatever, but is at best a mere 
handy rule of practice.” This, for fifty 

VO Theories o/ Production and Distribution, p. 
494. 

VI Cairnes well described the “prevailing no¬ 
tion'* in the following passage from the same 
lecture: “The prevailing notion is that P.E. under¬ 
takes to show that wealth may be most rapidly 
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years past, has been the view of all leading 
economists. Some of the most important 
work of Alfred Marshall—to take one in¬ 
stance— was directed to the elucidation of 
the leading cases in which private interest 
and social interest are no( harmonious. 
Nevertheless the guarded and undogmatic 
attitude of the best economists has not pre¬ 
vailed against the general opinion that an 
individualistic laissez-faire is both what 
they ought to teach and what in fact they 
do teach. 


i. The Assumptions of Economic 
Individualism 

Economists, like other scientists, have 
chosen the hypothesis from which they set 
out, and which they offer to beginners, be¬ 
cause it is the simplest, and not because it 
is the nearest to the facts. Partly for this 
reason, but partly, 1 admit, because they 
have been biassed by the traditions of the 
subject, they have begun by assuming a 
state of affairs where the ideal distribution 
of productive resources can be brought 
about through individuals acting independ¬ 
ently by the method of trial and error in 
such a way that those individuals who move 
in the right direction will destroy by compe¬ 
tition those who move in the wrong direc¬ 
tion, This implies that there must be no 
mercy or protection for those who embark 
their capital or their labour in the wrong 
direction. It is a method of bringing the 
most successful profit-makers to the top 

accumulated and most fairly distributed; that is 
to say, that human well-being may be most effec¬ 
tually promoted, by the simple process of leaving 
people to themselves; leaving individuals, that is 
to say, to follow the promptings of self-interest, 
unrestrained either by the State or by public 
opinion, so long as they abstain from force and 
fraud. This is the doctrine commonly known as 
Icisset-faire: and accordingly political economy is, 
I think, very generally regarded as a sort of scien¬ 
tific rendering of this maxim—a vindication of 
freedom of individual enterprise and of contract 
as the one and sufficient solution of alt industrial 
problems." 


by a ruthless struggle for survival, which 
selects the most efficient by the bankruptcy 
of the le.ss efficient. It does not count the 
cost of the struggle, but looks only to the 
benefits of the final result which are as¬ 
sumed to be permanent. The object of life 
being to crop the leaves off the branches up 
to the greatest possible height, the likeliest 
way of achieving this end is to leave the 
giraffes with the longest necks to starve out 
those whose necks are shorter. 

Corresponding to this method of attain¬ 
ing the ideal distribution of the instruments 
of production between different purposes, 
there is a similar assumption as to how to 
attain the ideal distribution of what is avail¬ 
able for consumption. In the first place, 
each individual will discover what amongst 
the possible objects of consumption he 
wants most by the method of trial and er¬ 
ror “at the margin,” and in this way not 
only will each consumer come to distribute 
his consumption most advantageously, but 
each object of consumption will find its 
way into the mouth of the consumer whose 
relish for it is greatest compared with that 
of the others, because that consumer will 
outbid the rest. Thus, if only we leave the 
giraffes to themselves, (1) the maximum 
quantity of leaves will be cropped because 
the giraffes with the longest necks will, by 
dint of starving out the others, get nearest 
to the trees; (2) each giraffe will make for 
the leaves which he finds most succulent 
amongst those in reach; and (3) the giraffes 
whose relish for a given leaf is greatest will 
crane most to reach it. In this way more 
and juicier leaves will be swallowed, and 
each individual leaf will reach the throat 
which thinks it deserves most effort. 

This assumption, however, of conditions 
where unhindered natural selection leads to 
progress, is only one of the two provisional 
assumptions which, taken as literal truth, 
have become the twin buttresses of laissez- 
faire, The other one is the efficacy, and, in¬ 
deed, the necessity, of the opportunity for 
unlimited private money-making as an in¬ 
centive to maximum effort. Profit accrues, 
under laissez-faire, to the individual who, 
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whether by skill or good fortune, is found 
with his productive resources in the right 
place at the right time. A system which al¬ 
lows the skilful or fortunate individual to 
reap the whole fruits of this conjuncture 
evidently offers an immense incentive to 
the practice of the art of being in the right 
place at the right time. Thus one of the 
most powerful of human motives, namely, 
the love of money, is harnessed to the task 
of distributing economic resources in the 
way best calculated to increase wealth. 

The parallelism between economic lais- 
sez-faire and Darwinianism, already briefly 
noted, is now seen, as Herbert Spencer was 
foremost to recognise, to be very close in¬ 
deed. Just as Darwin invoked sexual love, 
acting through sexual selection, as an ad¬ 
jutant to Natural Selection by competition, 
to direct evolution along lines which should 
be desirable as well as effective, so the in¬ 
dividualist invokes the love of money, act¬ 
ing through the pursuit of profit, as an ad¬ 
jutant to Natural Selection, to bring about 
the production on the greatest possible 
scale of what is most strongly desired as 
measured by exchange value. 

The beauty and the simplicity of such a 
theory are so great that it is easy to forget 
that it follows not from the actual facts, 
but from an incomplete hypothesis intro¬ 
duced for the sake of simplicity. Apart from 
other objections to be mentioned later, the 
conclusion that individuals acting inde¬ 
pendently for their own advantage will pro¬ 
duce the greatest aggregate of wealth, de¬ 
pends on a variety of unreal assumptions to 
the effect that the processes of production 
and consumption are in no way organic, that 
there exists a sufficient foreknowledge of 
conditions and requirements, and that there 
are adequate opportunities of obtaining this 
foreknowledge. For economists generally re¬ 
serve for a later stage of their argument the 
complications which arise—(1) when the 
efficient units of production are large rela¬ 
tively to the units of consumption, (2) when 
overhead costs or joint costs are present, 
(3) when internal economies tend to the 
aggregation of production, (4) when the 


time required for adjustments is long, (5) 
when ignorance prevails over knowledge, 
and (6) when monopolies and combina¬ 
tions interfere with equality in bargaining 
—^they reserve, that is to say, for a later 
stage their analysis of the actual facts. 
Moreover, many of those who recognise 
that the simplified hypothesis does not ac¬ 
curately correspond to fact conclude never¬ 
theless that it does represent what is “nat¬ 
ural” and therefore ideal. They regard the 
simplified hypothesis as health, and the 
further complications as disease. 

Yet, besides this question of fact, there 
are other considerations, familiar enough, 
which rightly bring into the calculation the 
cost and character of the competitive strug¬ 
gle itself, and the tendency for wealth to 
be distributed where it is not appreciated 
most. If we have the welfare of the giraffes 
at heart, we must not overlook the suffer¬ 
ings of the shorter necks who are starved 
out, or the sweet leaves which fall to the 
ground and are trampled underfoot in the 
struggle, or the overfeeding of the long¬ 
necked ones, or the evil look of anxiety or 
struggling greediness which overcasts the 
mild faces of the herd. 

But the principles of laissez-faire have 
had other allies besides economic text-books. 
It must be admitted that they have been 
confirmed in the minds of sound thinkers 
and the reasonable public by the poor qual¬ 
ity of the opponent proposals—^Protection¬ 
ism on one hand, and Marxian'Socialism on 
the other. Yet these doctrines are both 
characterised, not only or chiefly by their 
infringing the general presumption in fa¬ 
vour of laissez-faire, but by mere logical fal¬ 
lacy, Both are examples of poor thinking, 
of inability to analyse a process and follow 
it out to its conclusion. The arguments 
against them, though reinforced by the prin¬ 
ciple of laissez-faire, do not strictly require 
it. Of the two. Protectionism is at least 
plausible, and the forces making for its 
popularity are nothing to wonder at. But 
Marxian Socialism must always remain a 
portent to the historians of Opinion—^how 
a doctrine so illogical and so dull can have 
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exercised so powerful and enduring an in¬ 
fluence over the minds of men, and, through 
them, the events of history. At any rate, 
the obvious scientific deficiencies of these 
two schools greatly contributed to the pres¬ 
tige and authority of nineteenth-century 
laissez-faire. 

Nor has the most notable divergence into 
centralised social action on a great scale— 
the conduct of the late war—encouraged re¬ 
formers or dispelled old-fashioned preju¬ 
dices. There is much to be said, it is true, on 
both sides. War experience in the organisa¬ 
tion of socialised production has left some 
near observers optimistically anxious to re¬ 
peat it in peace conditions. War socialism 
unquestionably achieved a production of 
wealth on a scale far greater than we ever 
knew in Peace, for though the goods and 
services delivered were destined for im¬ 
mediate and fruitless extinction, none the 
less they were wealth. Nevertheless the dis¬ 
sipation of effort was also prodigious, and 
the atmosphere of waste and not counting 
the cost was disgusting to any thrifty or 
provident spirit. 

Finally, Individualism and laissez-faire 
could not, in spite of their deep roots in the 
political and moral philosophies of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
have secured their lasting hold over the 
conduct of public affairs, if it had not been 
for their conformity with the needs and 
wishes of the business world of the day. 
They gave full scope to our erstwhile 
heroes, the great business men. “At least 
one-half of the best ability in the Western 
world,” Marshall used to say, “is engaged 
in business.” A great part of “the higher 
imagination” of the age was thus employed. 
It was on the activities of these men that 
our hopes of Progress were centred. 

Men of this class, 

Marshall wrote,' 

live in constantly shifting visions, fash¬ 
ioned in their own brains, of various 

routes to their desired end; of the difh- 

1 **The Social PosaibilKie* of Economic 
Chivalry,»• Economic Joumol (1907), xvii, p. 9 . 


culties which Nature will oppose to them 
on each route, and of the contrivances 
by which they hope to get the better of 
her opposition. This imagination gains 
little credit with the people, because it is 
not allowed to run riot; its strength is 
disciplined by a stronger will; and its 
highest glory is to have attained great 
ends by means so simple that no one will 
know, and none but experts will even 
guess, how a dozen other expedients, each 
suggesting as much brilliancy to the hasty 
observer, were set aside in favour of it. 
The imagination of such a man is em¬ 
ployed, like that of the master chess¬ 
player, in forecasting the obstacles which 
may be opposed to the successful issue of 
his far-reaching projects, and constantly 
rejecting brilliant suggestions because he 
has pictured to himself the counter¬ 
strokes to them. His strong nervous force 
is at the opposite extreme of human na¬ 
ture from that nervous irresponsibility 
which conceives hasty Utopian schemes, 
and which is rather to be compared to 
the bold facility of a weak player, who 
will speedily solve the most difficult chess 
problem by taking on himself to move the 
black men as well as the white. 

This is a fine picture of the great Captain 
of Industry, the Master-Individualist, who 
serves us in serving himself, just as any 
other artist does. Yet this one, in his turn, 
is becoming a tarnished idol. We grow more 
doubtful whether it is he who will lead us 
into Paradise by the hand. 

These many elements have contributed 
to the current intellectual bias, the mental 
make-up, the orthodoxy of the day. The 
compelling force of many of the original 
reasons has disappeared, but, as usual, the 
vitality of the conclusions outlasts them. To 
suggest social action for the public good 
to the City of London is like discussing the 
Origin of Species with a Bishop sixty years 
ago. The first reaction is not intellectual, 
but moral. An orthodoxy is in question, and 
the more persuasive the arguments the 
graver the offence. Nevertheless, venturing 
into the den of the lethargic monster, at 
any rate I have traced his claims and pedi¬ 
gree so as to show that he has ruled over us 
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rather by hereditary rigjbt than by personal 
merit. 


4. The Future Organization of 

Society 

Let us clear from the ground the meta¬ 
physical or general principles upon which, 
from time to time, laissez-faire has been 
founded. It is not true that individuals pos¬ 
sess a prescriptive “natural liberty” in their 
economic activities. There is no “compact” 
conferring perpetual rights on those who 
Have or on those who Acquire. The world 
is not so governed from above that private 
and social interest always coincide. It is 
not so managed here below that in prac¬ 
tice they coincide. It is not a correct de¬ 
duction from the Principles of Economics 
that enlightened self-interest always oper¬ 
ates in the public interest. Nor is it true 
that self-interest generally is enlightened; 
more often individuals acting separately to 
promote their own ends are too ignorant or 
too weak to attain even these. Experience 
does not 5how that individuals, when they 
make up a social unit, are always less clear¬ 
sighted than when they act separately. 

We cannot therefore settle on abstract 
grounds, but must handle on its merits in 
detail what Burke termed “one of the finest 
problems in legislation, namely, to deter¬ 
mine what the State ought to take upon it¬ 
self to direct by the public wisdom, and 
what it ought to leave, with as little inter¬ 
ference as possible, to individual exertion.” ^ 
We have to discriminate between what Ben- 
tham, m his forgotten but useful nomencla¬ 
ture, used to term Agenda and Non-Agenda, 
and to do this without Bentham’s prior pre¬ 
sumption that interference is, at the same 
time, “generally needless” and “generally 
pernicious.”* Perhaps the chief task of 
economists at this hour is to distinguish 

i Quoted by M’Culloch in bis Principles of 
Political Economy, 

* Bentham's Manual of Political Economy, pub¬ 
lished posthumously, in Bowring's edition (1S43). 


afresh the Agenda of Government from the 
Non-Agenda; and the companion task of 
Politics is to devise forms of Government 
within a Democracy which shall be capable 
of accomplishing the Agenda. I will illus¬ 
trate what I have in mind by two examples. 

(1) I believe that in many cases the ideal 
size for the unit of control and organisation 
lies somewhere between the individual and 
the modern State. 1 suggest, therefore, that 
progress lies in the growth and the recog¬ 
nition of semi-autonomous bodies within 
the State—bodies whose criterion of action 
within their own field is solely the public 
good as they understand it, and from whose 
deliberations motives of private advantage 
are excluded, though some place it may still 
be necessary to leave, until the ambit of 
men’s altruism grows wider, to the separate 
advantage of particular groups, classes, or 
faculties—^bodies which in the ordinary 
course of affairs are mainly autonomous 
within their prescribed limitations, but are 
subject in the last resort to the sovereignty 
of the democracy expressed through Parlia¬ 
ment. 

I propose a return, it may be said, to¬ 
wards mediaeval conceptions of separate au¬ 
tonomies. But, in England at any rate, cor¬ 
porations arc a mode of government which 
has never ceased to be important and is 
sympathetic to our institutions. It is easy 
to give examples, from what already exists, 
of separate autonomies which have attained 
or are approaching the mode I designate— 
the Universities, the Bank of England, the 
Port of London Authority, even perhaps 
the Railway Companies. In Germany there 
are doubtless analogous instances. 

But more interesting than these is the 
trend of Joint Stock Institutions, when they 
have reached a certain age and size, to ap¬ 
proximate to the status of public corpora¬ 
tions rather than that of individualistic 
private enterprise. One of the most interest¬ 
ing and unnoticed developments of recent 
decades has been the tendency of big en¬ 
terprise to socialise itself. A point arrives 
in the growth of a big institution—particu¬ 
larly a big railway or big public utility en- 
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terprise, but also a big bank or a big insur¬ 
ance company—^at which the owners of the 
capital, i.e. the shareholders, are almost en¬ 
tirely dissociated from the management, 
with the result that the direct personal in¬ 
terest of the latter in the making of great 
profit becomes quite secondary. When this 
stage is reached, the general stability and 
reputation of the institution are more con¬ 
sidered by the management than the maxi¬ 
mum of profit for the shareholders. The 
shareholders must be satisfied by conven¬ 
tionally adequate dividends; but once this 
is secured, the direct interest of the manage¬ 
ment often consists in avoiding criticism 
from the public and from the customers of 
the concern. This is particularly the case if 
their great size or semi-monopolistic posi¬ 
tion renders them conspicuous in the public 
eye and vulnerable to public attack. The 
extreme instance, perhaps, of this tendency 
in the case of an institution, theoretically 
the unrestricted property of private per¬ 
sons, is the Bank of England. It is almost 
true to say that there is no class of persons 
in the Kingdom of whom the Governor of 
the Bank of England thinks less when he 
decides on his policy than of his share¬ 
holders. Their rights, in excess of their con¬ 
ventional dividend, have already sunk to 
the neighbourhood of zero. But the same 
thing is partly true of many other big in¬ 
stitutions. They are, as time goes on, so¬ 
cialising themselves. 

Not that this is unmixed gain. The same 
causes promote conservatism and a waning 
of enterprise. In fact, we already have in 
these cases many of the faults as well as the 
advantages of State Socialism. Nevertheless 
we see here, I think, a natural line of evo¬ 
lution. The battle of Socialism against un¬ 
limited private profit is being won in detail 
hour by hour. In these particular fields—it 
remains acute elsewhere—^this is no longer 
the pressing problem. There is, for instance, 
no so-called important political question 
so really unimportant, so irrelevant to the 
re-organisation of the economic life of 
Great Britain, as the Nationalisation of the 
Railways. 


It is true that many big undertakings, par¬ 
ticularly Public Utility enterprises and other 
business requiring a large fixed capital, still 
need to be semi-socialised. But we must keep 
our minds flexible regarding the forms of 
this semi-socialism. We must take full ad¬ 
vantage of the natural tendencies of the 
day, and we must probably prefer semi- 
autonomous corporations to organs of the 
Central Government for which Ministers 
of State are directly responsible. 

I criticise doctrinaire State Socialism, not 
because it seeks to engage men’s altruistic 
impulses in the service of Society, or be¬ 
cause it departs from laissez-faire^ or be¬ 
cause it takes away from man’s natural lib¬ 
erty to make a million, or because it has 
courage for bold experiments. All these 
things I applaud. I criticise it because it 
misses the significance of what is actually 
happening; because it is, in fact, little better 
than a dusty survival of a plan to meet the 
problems of fifty years ago, based on a mis¬ 
understanding of what someone said a hun¬ 
dred years ago. Nineteenth-century State 
Socialism sprang from Bentham, free com¬ 
petition, etc., and is in some respects a 
clearer, in some respects a more muddied 
version of just the same philosophy as un¬ 
derlies nineteenth-century individualism. 
Both equally laid all their stress on freedom, 
the one negatively to avoid limitations on 
existing freedom, the other positively to de¬ 
stroy natural or acquired monopolies. They 
are different reactions to the same intel¬ 
lectual atmosphere. 

(2)1 come next to a criterion of Agenda 
which is particularly relevant to what it is 
urgent and desirable to do in the near fu¬ 
ture. We must aim at separating those 
services which are technically social from 
those which are technically individual. The 
most important Agenda of the State relate 
not to those activities which private indi¬ 
viduals are already fulfilling, but to those 
functions which fall outside the sphere of 
the individual, to those decisions which are 
made by no one if the State does not make 
them. The important thing for Government 
is not to do things which individuals are 
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doing already, and to do them a little better 
or a little worse; but to do those things 
which at present are not done at all. 

It is not within the scope of my purpose 
on this occasion to develop practical poli¬ 
cies. I limit myself, therefore, to naming 
some instances of what I mean from 
amongst those problems about which I 
happen to have thought most. 

Many of the greatest economic evils of 
our time are the fruits of risk, uncertainty, 
and ignorance. It is because particular in¬ 
dividuals, fortunate in situation or in abil¬ 
ities, are able to take advantage of uncer¬ 
tainty and ignorance, and also because for 
the same reason big business is often a lot¬ 
tery, that great inequalities of wealth come 
about; and these same factors are also the 
cause of the Unemployment of Labour, or 
the disappointment of reasonable business 
expectations, and of the impairment of 
efficiency and production. Yet the cure lies 
outside the operations of individuals; it may 
even be to the interest of individuals to ag¬ 
gravate the disease. I believe that the cure 
for these things is partly to be sought in 
the deliberate control of the currency and 
of credit by a central institution, and partly 
in the collection and dissemination on a 
great scale of data relating to the business 
situation, including the full publicity, by 
law if necessary, of all business facts which 
it is useful to know. These measures would 
involve Society in exercising directive in¬ 
telligence through some appropriate organ 
of action over many of the inner intricacies 
of private business, yet it would leave pri¬ 
vate initiative and enterprise unhindered. 
Even if these measures prove insufficient, 
nevertheless they will furnish us with better 
knowledge than we have now for taking the 
next step. 

My second example relates to Savings and 
Investment. I believe that some co-ordi¬ 
nated act of intelligent judgment is required 
as to the scale on which it is desirable that 
the community as a whole should save, the 
scale on which these savings should go 
abroad in the form of foreign investments, 
and whether the present organisation of the 


investment market distributes savings along 
the most nationally productive channels. I 
do not think that these matters should be 
left entirely to the chances of private judg¬ 
ment and private profits, as they are at 
present. 

My third example concerns Population. 
The time has already come when each coun¬ 
try needs a considered national policy about 
what size of Population, whether larger or 
smaller than at present or the same, is most 
expedient. And having settled this policy, 
we must take steps to carry it into opera¬ 
tion. The time may arrive a little later when 
the community as a whole must pay atten¬ 
tion to the innate quality as well as to the 
mere numbers of its future members. 


5 . The Money Motive 

These reflections have been directed to¬ 
wards possible improvements in the tech¬ 
nique of modern Capitalism by the agency 
of collective action. There is nothing in 
them which is seriously incompatible with 
what seems to me to be the essential char¬ 
acteristic of Capitalism, namely the de¬ 
pendence upon an intense appeal to the 
money-making and money-loving instincts 
of individuals as the main motive force of 
the economic machine. Nor must I, so near 
to my end, stray towards other fields. Nev¬ 
ertheless I may do well to remind you, in 
conclusion, that the fiercest contests and 
the most deeply felt divisions of opinion are 
likely to be waged in the coming years not 
round technical questions, where the argu¬ 
ments on either side are mainly economic, 
but round those which, for want of better 
words, may be called psychological or, per¬ 
haps, moral. 

In Europe, or at least in some parts of 
Europe—^but not, I think, in the United 
States of America—^there is a latent reac¬ 
tion, somewhat widespread, against basing 
Society to the extent that we do upon fos¬ 
tering, encouraging, and protecting the 
money-motives of individuals. A prefer¬ 
ence for arranging our affairs in such a way 
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as to appeal to the money-motive as little 
as possible, rather than as much as possi¬ 
ble, need not be entirely a priori, but may 
be based on the comparison of experiences. 
Different persons, according to their choice 
of profession, lind the money-motive play¬ 
ing a large or a small part in their daily lives, 
and historians can tell us about other phases 
of social organisation in which this motive 
has played a much smaller part than it 
does now. Most religions and most philoso¬ 
phies deprecate, to say the least of it, a way 
of life mainly influenced by considerations 
of personal money profit. On the other hand, 
most men to-day reject ascetic notions and 
do not doubt the real advantages of wealth. 
Moreover, it seems obvious to them that 
one cannot do without the money-motive, 
and that, apart from certain admitted 
abuses, it does its job well. In the result the 
average man averts his attention from the 
problem, and has no clear idea what he 
really thinks and feels about the whole con¬ 
founded matter. 

Confusion of thought and feeling leads 
to confusion of speech. Many people, who 
are really objecting to Capitalism as a way 
of life, argue as though they were object¬ 
ing to it on the ground of its inefficiency in 
attaining its own objects. Contrariwise, de¬ 
votees of Capitalism are often unduly con¬ 
servative, and reject reforms in its tech¬ 
nique, which might really strengthen and 
preserve it, for fear that they may prove to 
be first steps aw'ay from Capitalism itself. 
Nevertheless a time may be coming when 
we shall get clearer than at present as to 
when we are talking about Capitalism as 
an efficient or inefficient technique, and 
when we are talking about it as desirable or 
objectionable in itself. For my part, I think 
that Capitalism, wisely managed, can prob¬ 
ably be made more efficient for attaining 
economic ends than any alternative system 
yet in sight, but that in itself it is in many 
ways extremely objectionable. Our prob¬ 
lem is to work out a social organisation 
which shall be as efficient as possible with¬ 
out offending our notions of a satisfactory 
way of life. 


The next step forward must come, not 
from political agitation or premature ex¬ 
periments, but from thought. We need by 
an effort of the mind to elucidate our own 
feelings. At present our sympathy and our 
judgment are liable to be on different sides, 
which is a painful and paralysing state of 
mind. In the field of action reformers will 
not be successful until they can steadily 
pursue a dear and definite object with their 
intellects and their feeliiigs in tune. There 
is no party in the world at present which 
appears to me to be pursuing right aims by 
right methods. Material Poverty provides 
the incentive to change precisely in situa¬ 
tions where there is very little margin for 
experiments. Material Prosperity removes 
the incentive just when it might be safe to 
take a chance. Europe lacks the means. 
America the will, to make a move. We need 
a new set of convictions wfiich spring nat¬ 
urally from a candid examination of our 
own inner feelings in relation to the out¬ 
side facts. 


6, Full Employment through Public 
Policy ♦ 

Since the end of the nineteenth century 
significant progress towards the removal of 
very great disparities of wealth and income 
has been achieved through the instrument 
of direct ta.xation—income tax and surtax 
and death duties—expecially in Great Brit¬ 
ain. Many people would wish to see this 
process carried much further, but they are 
deterred by two considerations; partly by 
the fear of making skilful evasions too much 
worth while and also of diminishing un¬ 
duly the motive towards risk-taking, but 
mainly, I think, by the belief that the 
growth of capital depends upon the strength 
of the motive towards individual saving and 
that for a large proportion of this growth 

* From John Maynard Keynes, The General 
Theory of Employment, Interest, and Maney, 
Copyright by Harcoiirt. Brace & Company, 1936. 
By permission. 
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we dependent on the savings of the 
rich out of their superfluity. Our argument 
does not affect the first of these considera¬ 
tions. But it may considerably modify our 
attitude towards the second. For we have 
seen that, up to the point where full em¬ 
ployment prevails, the growth of capital de¬ 
pends not at all on a low propensity to con¬ 
sume but is, on the contrary, held back 
by it; and only in conditions of full em¬ 
ployment is a low propensity to consume 
conducive to the growth of capital. More¬ 
over, experience suggests that in existing 
conditions saving by institutions and through 
sinking funds is more than adequate, and 
that measures for the redistribution of in¬ 
comes in a way likely to raise the propen¬ 
sity to consume may prove positively fa¬ 
vourable to the growth of capital. 

The existing confusion of the public mind 
on the matter is well illustrated by the 
very common belief that the death duties 
are responsible for a reduction in the capi¬ 
tal wealth of the countiy. Assuming that 
the State applies the proceeds of these du¬ 
ties to its ordinary outgoings so that taxes 
on incomes and consumption are corres¬ 
pondingly reduced or avoided, it is, of 
course, true that a fiscal policy of heavy 
death duties has the effect of increasing the 
community’s propensity to consume. But 
inasmuch as an increase in the habitual 
propensity to consume will in general (i.e. 
except in conditions of full employment) 
serve to increase at the same time the in¬ 
ducement to invest, the inference com¬ 
monly drawn is the exact opposite of the 
truth. 

Thus our argument leads towards the con¬ 
clusion that in contemporary conditions the 
growth of wealth, so far from being de¬ 
pendent on the abstinence of the rich, as is 
commonly supposed, is more likely to be 
impeded by it. One of the chief social justi¬ 
fications of great inequality of wealth is, 
therefore, removed. I am not saying that 
there are no other reasons, unaffected by 
our theoiy, capable of justifying some 
measure of inequality in some circumstances. 
But it does dispose of the most important 


of the reasons why hitherto we have thought 
it prudent to move carefully. This particu¬ 
larly affects our attitude towards death 
duties; for there are certain justifications 
for inequality of incomes which do not ap¬ 
ply equally to inequality of inheritances. 

For my own part, I believe that there is 
social and psychological justification for 
significant inequalities of incomes and 
wealth, but not for such large disparities as 
exist to-day. There are valuable human ac¬ 
tivities which require the motive of money¬ 
making and the environment of private 
wealth-ownership for their full fruition. 
Moreover, dangerous human proclivities can 
be canalised into comparatively harmless 
channels by the existence of opportunities 
for money-making and private wealth, 
which, if they cannot be satisfied in this way, 
may find their outlet in cruelty, the reckless 
pursuit of personal power and authority, 
and other forms of self-aggrandisement. It 
is better that a man should tyrannise over 
his bank balance than over his fellow- 
citizens; and whilst the former is some¬ 
times denounced as being but a means to 
the latter, sometimes at least it is an al¬ 
ternative. But it is not necessary for the 
stimulation of these activities and the sat¬ 
isfaction of these proclivities that the game 
should be played for such high stakes as at 
present. Much lower stakes will serve the 
purpose equally well, as soon as the players 
are accustomed to them. The task of trans¬ 
muting human nature must not be con¬ 
fused with the task of managing it. Thoqgh 
in the ideal commonwhealth men may have 
been taught or inspired or bred to take no 
interest in the stakes, it may still be wise 
and prudent statesmanship to allow the 
game to be played, subject to rules and 
limitations, so long as the average man, or 
even a significant section of the community, 
is in fact strongly addicted to the money¬ 
making passion. 

There is, however, a second, much more 
fundamental inference from our argument 
which has a bearing on the future of in¬ 
equalities of wealth; namely, our theory of 
the rate of interest. The justification for a 
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moderately high rate of interest has been 
found hitherto in the necessity of provid¬ 
ing a suiTicient inducement to save. But we 
have shown that the extent of effective sav¬ 
ing is necessarily determined by the scale 
of investment and that the scale of invest¬ 
ment is promoted by a low rate of interest, 
provided that we do not attempt to stimu¬ 
late it in this way beyond the point which 
corresponds to full employment. Thus it is 
to our best advantage to reduce the rate of 
interest to that point relatively to the 
schedule of the marginal efficiency of capi¬ 
tal at which there is full employment. 

There can be no doubt that this criterion 
will lead to a much lower rate of interest 
than has ruled hitherto; and, so far as one 
can guess at the schedules of the marginal 
efficiency of capital corresponding to in¬ 
creasing amounts of capital, the rate of in¬ 
terest is likely to fall steadily, if it should 
be practicable to maintain conditions of 
more or less continuous full employment— 
unless, indeed, there is an excessive change 
in the aggregate propensity to consume (in¬ 
cluding the State). 

1 feel sure that the demand for capital 
is strictly limited in the sense that it would 
not be difficult to increase the stock of cap¬ 
ital up to a point where its marginal effi¬ 
ciency had fallen to a very low figure. This 
would not mean that the use of capital in¬ 
struments would cost almost nothing, but 
only that the return from them would have 
to cover little more than their exhaustion 
by wastage and obsolescence together with 
some margin to cover risk and the exercise 
of skill and judgment. In short, the aggre¬ 
gate return from durable goods in the 
course of their life would, as in the case 
of short-lived goods, just cover their labour- 
costs of production plus an allowance for 
risk and the costs of skill and supervision. 

Now, though this state of affairs would 
be quite compatible with some measure of 
individualism, yet it would mean the eu¬ 
thanasia of the rentier, and, consequently, 
the euthanasia of the cumulative oppressive 
power of the capitalist to exploit the scar¬ 
city-value of capital. Interest to-day rewards 


no genuine sacrifice, any more than does 
the rent of land. The owner of capital can 
obtain interest because capital is scarce, just 
as the owner of land can obtain rent because 
land is scarce. But whilst there may be 
intrinsic reasons for the scarcity of land, 
there are no intrinsic reasons for the scar¬ 
city of capital. An intrinsic reason for such 
scracity, in the sense of a genuine sacrifice 
which could only be called forth by the offer 
of a reward in the shape of interest, would 
not exist, in the long run, except in the 
event of the individual propensity to con¬ 
sume proving to be of such a character that 
net saving in conditions of full employ¬ 
ment comes to an end before capital has be¬ 
come sufficiently abundant. But even so, 
it will still be possible for communal saving 
through the agency of the State to be main¬ 
tained at a level which will allow the growth 
of capital up to the point where it ceases lo 
be scarce. 

I see, therefore, the rentier aspect of capi¬ 
talism as a transitional phase which will 
disappear when it has done its work. And 
with the disappearance of its rentier aspect 
much else in it besides will suffer a sea- 
change. It will be, moreover, a great ad¬ 
vantage of the order of events which I am 
advocating, that the euthanasia of the ren¬ 
tier, of the functionless investor, will be 
nothing sudden, merely a gradual but pro¬ 
longed continuance of what we have seen 
recently in Great Britain, and will need no 
revolution. 

Thus we might aim in practice (there 
being nothing in this which is unattain¬ 
able) at an increase in the volume of capital 
until it ceases to be scarce, so that the func¬ 
tionless investor will no longer receive e 
bonus; and at a scheme of direct taxation 
which allows the intelligence and determina¬ 
tion and executive skill of the financier, the 
entrepreneur et hoc genus omne (who are 
certainly so fond of their craft that their 
labour could be obtained much cheaper 
than at present), to be harnessed to the 
service of the community on reasonable 
terms of reward. 

At the same time we must recognise that 
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only experience can show how far the com¬ 
mon will embodied in the policy of the 
State, ought to be directed to increasing and 
supplementing the inducement to invest; 
and how far it is safe lo stimulate the av¬ 
erage propensity to consume, without for¬ 
going our aim of depriving capital of its 
scarcity-value within one or two genera¬ 
tions. It may turn out that the propensity to 
consume will be so easily strengthened by 
the effects of a falling rate of interest, that 
full employment can be reached with a rate 
of accumulation little greater than at pres¬ 
ent, In this event a scheme for the higher 
taxation of large incomes and inheritances 
might be open to the objection that it would 
lead to full employment with a rate of ac¬ 
cumulation which was reduced considerably 
below the current level. I must not be sup¬ 
posed to deny the possibility, or even the 
probability, of this outcome. For in such 
matters it is rash to predict how the av¬ 
erage man will react to a changed environ¬ 
ment. If, however, it should prove easy to 
secure an approximation to full employment 
with a rate of accumulation not much 
greater than at present, an outstanding prob¬ 
lem will at least have been solved. And it 
would remain for separate decision on what 
scale and by what means it is right and 
reasonable to call on the living generation 
to restrict their consumption, so as to es¬ 
tablish, in course of time, a state of full in¬ 
vestment for their successors. 

In some other respects the foregoing 
theory is moderately conservative in its 
implications. For whilst it indicates the vital 
importance of establishing certain central 
controls in matters which are now left in 
the main to individual initiative, there are 
wide fields of activity which are unaffected. 
The State will have to exercise a guiding 
influence on the propensity to consume 
partly through its scheme of taxation, partly 
by fixing the rate of interest, and partly, per¬ 
haps, in others ways. Furthermore, it seems 
unlikely that t^e influence of banking policy 
on the rate of interest will be sufficient by 
itself to determine an optimum rate of in¬ 
vestment. I conceive, therefore, that a some¬ 


what comprehensive socialisation of invest¬ 
ment will prove the only means of secur¬ 
ing an approximation to full employment; 
though this need not exclude all manner of 
compromises and of devices by which pub¬ 
lic authority will co-operate with private ini¬ 
tiative. But beyond this no obvious case is 
made out for a system of State Socialism 
which would embrace most of the economic 
life of the community. It is not the owner¬ 
ship of the instruments of production which 
it is important for the State to assume. If 
the State is able to determine the aggre¬ 
gate amount of resources devoted to aug¬ 
menting the instruments and the basic rate 
of reward to those who own them, it will 
have accomplished all that is necessary. 
Moreover, the necessary measures of so¬ 
cialisation can be introduced gradually and 
without a break in the general traditions of 
society. 

Our criticism of the accepted classical 
theory of economics has consisted not so 
much in finding logical flaws in its analysis 
as in pointing out that its tacit assumptions 
are seldom or never satisfied, with the result 
that it cannot solve the economic problems 
of the actual world. But if our central con¬ 
trols succeed in establishing an aggregate 
volume of output corresponding to full em¬ 
ployments as nearly as is practicable, the 
classical theory comes into its own again 
from this point onwards. If we suppose the 
volume of output to be given, i.e. to be 
determined by forces outside the classical 
scheme of thought, then there is no objec¬ 
tion to be raised against the classical analy¬ 
sis of the manner in which private self- 
interest will determine what in particular is 
produced, in what proportions the factors 
of production will be combined to produce 
it, and how the value of the final product 
will be distributed between them. Again, if 
we have dealt otherwise with the problem 
of thrift, there is no objection to be raised 
against the modem classical theory as to 
the degree of consilience between private 
and public advantage in conditions of per¬ 
fect and imperfect competition respectively. 
Thus, apart from the necessity of central 
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controls to bring about an adjustment be¬ 
tween the propensity to consume and the 
inducement to invest, there is no more 
reason to socialise economic life than there 
was before. 

To put the point concretely, 1 see no 
reason to suppose that the existing system 
seriously misemploys the factors of pro¬ 
duction which are in use. There are, of 
course, errors of foresight; but these would 
not be avoided by centralising decisions. 
When 9,000,000 men are employed out of 
10,000,000 willing and able to work, there 
is no evidence that the labour of these 
9,000,000 men is misdirected. The com¬ 
plaint against the present system is not that 
these 9,000,000 men ought to be employed 
on different tasks, but that tasks should be 
available for the remaining 1,000,000 men. 
It is in determining the volume, not the di¬ 
rection, of actual employment that the 
existing system has broken down. 

Thus I agree with Gesell that the result 
of filling in the gaps in the classical theory 
is not to dispose of the “Manchester Sys¬ 
tem/’ but to indicate the nature of the en¬ 
vironment which the free play of economic 
forces requires if it is to realise the full 
potentialities of production. The central 
controls necessary to ensure full employ¬ 
ment will, of course, involve a large ex¬ 
tension of the traditional functions of gov¬ 
ernment. Furthermore, the modem classical 
theory has itself called attention to vari¬ 
ous conditions in which the free play of 
economic forces may need to be curbed or 
guided. But there will still remain a wide 
field for the exercise of private initiative 
and responsibility. Within this field the 
traditional advantages of individualism will 
still hold good. 

Let us stop for a moment to remind our¬ 
selves what these advantages arc. They are 
partly advantages of efficiency—the advan¬ 
tages of decentralisation and of the play of 
self-interest. The advantage to efficiency of 
the decentralisation of decisions and of in¬ 
dividual responsibility is even greater, per¬ 
haps, than the nineteenth century sup¬ 
posed; and the reaction against the appeal 


to self-interest may have gone too far. But, 
above all, individualism, if it can be purged 
of its defects and its abuses, is the best safe¬ 
guard of personal liberty in the sense that, 
compared with any other system, it greatly 
widens the field for the exercise of personal 
choice. It is also the best safeguard of the 
variety of life, which emerges precisely from 
this extended field of personal choice, and 
the loss of which is the greatest of all the 
losses of the homogeneous or totalitarian 
state. For this variety preserves the tradi¬ 
tions which embody the most secure and 
successful choices of former generations; 
it colours the present with the diversifica¬ 
tion of its fancy; and, being the handmaid 
of experiment as well as of tradition and of 
fancy, it is the most powerful instrument to 
better the future. 

Whilst, therefore, the enlargement of the 
functions of government, involved in the 
task of adjusting to one another the pro¬ 
pensity to consume and the inducement to 
invest, would seem to a nineteenth-century 
publicist or to a contemporary American 
financier to be a terrific encroachment on 
individualism, I defend it, on the contrary, 
both as the only practicable means of avoid¬ 
ing the destruction of existing economic 
forms in their entirety and as the condition 
of the successful functioning of individual 
initiative. 

For if effective demand is deficient, not 
only is the public scandal of wasted re¬ 
sources intolerable, but the individual en¬ 
terpriser who seeks to bring these resources 
into action is operating with the odds loaded 
against him. The game of hazard which he 
plays is furnished with many zeros, so that 
the players as a whole will lose if they have 
the energy and hope to deal all the cards. 
Hitherto the increment of the world’s 
wealth has fallen short of the aggregate of 
positive individual savings; and the dif¬ 
ference has been made up by the losses of 
those whose courage and initiative have 
not been supplemented by exceptional skill 
or unusual good fortune. But if effective de¬ 
mand is adequate, average skill and average 
good fortune will be enough. 
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The authoritarian state systems of to-day 
seem to solve the problem of unemployment 
at the expense of efficiency and of freedom. 
It is certain that the world will not much 
longer tolerate the unemployment which, 
apart from brief intervals of excitement, is 
associated—and, in my opinion, inevitably 
associated—with present-day capitalistic in¬ 
dividualism. But it may be possible by a 
right analysis of the problem to cure the 
disease whilst preserving efficiency and free¬ 
dom. 

I have mentioned in passing that the new 
system might be more favourable to peace 
than the old has been. It is worth while to 
repeat and emphasise that aspect. 

War has several causes. Dictators and 
others such, to whom war offers, in expec¬ 
tation at least, a pleasurable excitement, 
find it easy to work on the natural bellicosity 
of their peoples. But, over and above this, 
facilitating their task of fanning the popu¬ 
lar flame, are the economic causes of war, 
namely, the pressure of population and the 
competitive struggle for markets. It is the 
second factor, which probably played a pre¬ 
dominant part in the nineteenth centui^-^, 
and might again, that is germane to this dis¬ 
cussion. 

I have pointed out that, under the sys¬ 
tem of domestic laissez-faire and an in¬ 
ternational gold standard such as was ortho¬ 
dox in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, there was no means open to a gov¬ 
ernment whereby to mitigate economic dis¬ 
tress at home except through the competi¬ 
tive struggle for markets. For all measures 
helpful to a state of chronic or intermittent 
under-employment were ruled out, except 
measures to improve the balance of trade 
on income account. 

Thus, whilst economists were accustomed 
to applaud the prevailing international sys¬ 
tem as furnishing the fruits of the interna¬ 
tional division of labour and harmonising 
at the same time the interests of different 
nations, there lay concealed a less benign 
influence; and those statesmen were moved 
by common sense and a correct apprehen¬ 
sion of the true course of events, who be¬ 


lieved that if a rich, old country were to 
neglect the struggle for markets its pros¬ 
perity would droop and fail. But if na¬ 
tions can learn to provide themselves with 
full employment by their domestic policy 
(and, we must add, if they can also attain 
equilibrium in the trend of their popula¬ 
tion), there need be no important economic 
forces calculated to set the interest of one 
country against that of its neighbours. 
There would still be room for the interna¬ 
tional division of labour and for interna¬ 
tional lending in appropriate conditions. 
But there would no longer be a pressing mo¬ 
tive why one country need force its wares 
on another or repulse the offerings of its 
neighbour, not because this was necessary 
to enable it to pay for what it wished to pur¬ 
chase, but with the express object of up¬ 
setting the equilibrium of payments so as 
to develop a balance of trade in its own 
favour. International trade would cease 
to be what it is, namely, a desperate expedi¬ 
ent to maintain employment at home by 
forcing sales on foreign markets and re¬ 
stricting purchases, which, if successful, will 
merely shift the problem of unemployment 
to the neighbour which is worsted in the 
struggle, but a willing and unimpeded ex¬ 
change of goods and services in conditions 
of mutual advantage. 

Is the fulfilment of these ideas a visionary 
hope? Have they insufficient roots in the 
motives which govern the evolution of po¬ 
litical society? Are the interests which they 
will thwart stronger and more obvious than 
those which they will serve? 

1 do not attempt an answer in this place. 
It would need a volume of a different char¬ 
acter from this one to indicate even in out¬ 
line the practical measures in w'hich they 
might Ixj gradually clothed. But if the ideas 
are correct—an hypothesis on w^hich the 
author himself must necessarily base what 
he writes—it would be a mistake, I pre¬ 
dict, to dispute their potency over a period 
of time. At the present moment people are 
unusually expectant of a more fundamental 
diagnosis; more particularly ready to re¬ 
ceive it; eager to try it out, if it should be 
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even pJausibJe. But apart from this con¬ 
temporary mood, the ideas of economists 
and political philosophers, both when they 
are right and when they are wrong, are more 
powerful than is commonly understood. In¬ 
deed the world is ruled by little else. Prac¬ 
tical men, who believe themselves to be 
quite exempt from any intellectual influ¬ 
ences are usually the slaves of some defunct 
economist. Madmen in authority, who hear 
voices in the air, are distilling their frenzy 
from some academic scribbler of a few 
years back. I am sure that the power of 


vested interests is vastly exaggerated com¬ 
pared with the gradual encroachment of 
ideas. Not, indeed, immediately, but after 
a certain interval; for in the field of eco¬ 
nomic and political philosophy there are 
not many who are influenced by new the¬ 
ories after they are twenty-five or thirty 
years of age, so that the ideas which civil 
servants and politicians and even agitators 
apply to current events are not likely to be 
the newest. But, soon or late, it is ideas, not 
vested interests, which are dangerous for 
good or evil. 



CHAPTER 


TOTALITARIAN 

COMMUNISM 


I N the nineteenth century, democracy seemed the goal toward which the whole 
world was inevitably moving. In some countries it was more cheerfully wel¬ 
comed and more faithfully practiced than in others, but even politically back¬ 
ward states like Russia and Germany had to pay homage to political virtue by 
gradually broadening, in form, though not always in substance, the range of 
self-government. In the twentieth century, political hypocrisy, like other ex¬ 
pressions of nineteenth-century politeness and formality, is no longer considered 
obligatory, and the attacks on democracy have been carried on in the open, 
without the protective facade of apparent concessions to the principle of de¬ 
mocracy. In the two decades between World Wars I and II, fascism, merged 
with the imperial ambitions of Germany, Japan, and Italy, was the main threat 
to democracy; for a time it was so successful that it was openly hailed even in 
democratic states as “the wave of the future” by its sympathizers, or by those 
who felt that democracy was done for in its vain attempt to stem the tide of 
fascism. 

World War II destroyed the military ambitions of the fascist Axis. The 
strains and stresses of war revealed the hollowness of fascism's claim to have 
inaugurated a new way of life that combined scientific and industrial efficiency 
with youthful and dynamic heroism. Yet World War II was hardly over when 
communism emerged as the new menace of democracy. At the end of World 
War I, when Russia was the only communist state in the world, and when her 
industrial and military power seemed to be low, communism was interpreted as 
a specifically Russian phenomenon without much practical applicability else¬ 
where. But the defeat of Nazi Germany by the Russian armies in World War II 
revealed the extent to which the strength of Communist Russia had been under¬ 
rated. When the war was over, Russia was the dominant military power in 
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Europe, and she quickly communized Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Eastern Germany, 

Though the Russian armies were the principal instrument in spreading 
communism, the force of communist ideology was of vital significance. Whereas 
fascism did not possess a single creative or constructive idea that went beyond 
crass national egotism and lust for power, communism—unhampered, in par- 
ticular, by the deadly burden of fascist racialism—addresses itself to the world 
as the true heir of the libertarian, equalitarian democratic tradition. Also, 
whereas fascism proudly proclaimed its “pagan’' character in relation to the 
democratic way of life, which it rejected in toto, communism is more “heretical” 
in terms of the democratic tradition: it accepts the democratic ideals of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, and its charge against democracy is not, as is the charge 
of fascism, that democracy is too faithful to its ideals, but that it has, in fact, 
betrayed them. Just as in religion paganism has been less dangerous than heresy, 
because the former rejects truth in its entirety, whereas the latter mingles the 
true with the false, so communism is, in the long run, more dangerous than 
fascism, precisely because communism contains important elements of the 
democratic tradition, distorted and perverted as they may appear in practice. 

In Europe, communism has represented itself with considerable success, 
even in the eyes of many conservatives, as the authentic fighter against social and 
economic injustice. In Asia, communism is hunger become articulate, longing 
for faith and action. Whereas the Western democracies taught Asia the right 
to be happy, without giving it the means to achieve happiness, communism 
promises the masses of landless, destitute, forgotten Asiatics a new life of 
equality and abundance. In Europe as in Asia (and tomorrow in Africa and the 
Americas), communism is more than an idealistic movement of innocent liberal 
land reformers; yet the existence of serious unsolved agrarian and industrial 
problems in these countries prepares the proper soil for the growth of com¬ 
munism. 

The theory that communism is caused primarily by conspiracy and terror 
is the product of self-deception in the West, and is potentially deadly in its 
effects. Men embrace communism, despite its known violence and ruthlessness, 
when no peaceful ways of social change seem to be left open, when the resources 
of patience, compromise, and reason appear exhausted. The utopian element in 
communism appeals particularly to those who are most in need of it, the desper¬ 
ate, despondent, and derelict who seek a new faith. Communism to them is not 
“scientific Marxism-Leninism” but a religion. 

The ideology of communism will remain a potent factor in world politics 
even if the Soviet Union disappears, for internal or external reasons, as a major 
world power. Just as revolutionary communism was born long before the Soviet 
Union came into existence, it may easily outlive her eclipse or demise. The mili¬ 
tary strength of Russia, China, and other communist states may come and go, 
but the ideological challenge of communism as a political faith and doctrine will 
continue. 

The greatest single influence in the development of revolutionary com¬ 
munism is Karl Marx (1818-1883). He was born in the Rhineland, which more 
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than any other part of Germany had been strongly permeated with democratic 
ideas by the French Revolution, Marx attended the University of Berlin for 
several years, where he studied jurisprudence, philosophy, and history. But he 
quickly became engaged in political activities and in 1842 joined the staff of 
the Rheinische Zeituttg, a democratic newspaper in Cologne. In the following 
year the paper was suppressed by the Prussian Government, and Marx went to 
Paris, then the European headquarters of radical movements. 

In Paris, Marx met Proudhon, the leading French socialist thinker, Bakunin, 
the Russian anarchist, and Friedrich Engels (1820-1895), a Rhinelander like 
Marx, and soon to become his lifelong companion and close collaborator. Engels 
was the son of a German textile manufacturer with business interests in Ger¬ 
many and England, and he was sent by his father to Manchester in 1842. His 
Condition of the Working Class in England (1844) was a remarkably penetrating 
study of squalor, drabness, and poverty in the midst of luxurious wealth, and 
Engels was the first to draw Marx* attention to England as a laboratory in 
which industrial capitalism could be most accurately observed. 

In 1845 Marx was expelled from France through the intervention of the 
Prussian Government, and he went to Brussels, another center of political refu¬ 
gees from all over Europe. There Marx composed, with the aid of Engels, the 
Communist Manifesto (1848), the most influential of all his writings, a pam¬ 
phlet that has made history, inspired devotion and hatred, and divided man¬ 
kind more profoundly than any other political document. Marx participated in 
the revolutions of 1848 in France and Germany, and early in 1849 he was ex¬ 
pelled again by the Prussian Government, and forbidden to return to his native 
land. 

He went to London in the late summer of 1849, soon followed by Engels. 
Marx had planned to stay in England for only a few weeks, but he stayed there 
until his death in 1883. He spent most of his time in the British Museum, digging 
up obscure sources throwing light on the history and working of industrial capi¬ 
talism. The first volume of Das Kapital, his monumental analysis of the capitalist 
system, was published in 1867; the second and third volumes appeared post¬ 
humously in 1885-1895, edited by Engels. 

Marx* writings show little penetration of English political ideas and ways 
of thought, and his lack of insight into the forces and motivations of English 
politics would have been little better or worse had he stayed in Germany all his 
life. By contrast, his writings demonstrate a profound knowledge of the English 
economic system, based on detailed and painstaking research. Marx was one of 
the first social scientists to use neglected government reports and statistical 
materials as a basic tool of research in the study of social and economic prob¬ 
lems. Yet it never occurred to him that the self-analysis of English capitalism, 
to which he owed the documentary sources of his grand indictment, might 
eventually evolve into peaceful self-improvepient and change. 

Marx’ analysis of the capitalist system has influenced the making of history 
even more than the writing of history. Regardless of what one accepts or rejects 
of Marx’ social, economic, political, and philosophical ideas, it is impossible to 
by-pass him. He said of himself that he was not a “Marxist,” and those who 
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insist on all or nothing in relation to his ideas, betray Marx in his own painful 
and long search for a philosophy that he did not receive ready-made from any 
master but gathered, and added to his own life experience, from diverse sources: 
German philosophy, French revolutionary politics, and English economy. 

Marx believed that, as he expresses it in one of his earliest writings (Theses 
on Feuerbach, 1845), “in practice man must prove the truth”; thus the easier 
method of discovering truth through revelation and authority, whether based on 
Marx or any other god or prophet, is excluded. The Theses on Feuerbach were 
written by Marx when he was only twenty-seven, and his conception of the task 
of philosophy is clearly indicated by his charge that “the philosophers have only 
interpreted the world; the point however is to change it.” This activist approach 
to philosophy is distinctly un-Hegelian, and Marx’ life was dedicated to the 
anti-Hegelian proposition that the actual was far from rational, and that the 
rational would finally be imposed upon actuality, not by a mystical world spirit, 
but by the new Social class that was the heir of bourgeois science and rationalism: 
the proletariat. 

Marx’ philosophy of history and politics has to be gathered from many 
incidental remarks and comments in his writings and letters, as he never wrote 
a systematic statement on the basic assumptions of his thought. In the preface 
to his Critique of Political Economy (1859), Marx briefly states his general 
philosophy of history, based on the thesis that “the anatomy of civil society is 
to be found in political economy.” Pre-Marxian social analysis had emphasized 
law and politics as the determining factors in society and social change. Marx 
reverses the scale of importance and considers the “productive forces” of society 
as the basis, whereas legal relations and forms of government are the “super¬ 
structure.” Marx puts it in this fashion: “The mode of production of the material 
means of existence conditions the whole process of social, political, and intel¬ 
lectual life.” 

One of Marx’ most famous sayings is that men's social existence deter- 
mines their consciousness, and not, as had been generally accepted before Marx, 
that the “consciousness of men determines their existence.” What Marx stresses 
here is that men’s ideas are not accidental and haphazard, or freely left to their 
choice. Thus the legal, political, and religious ideas of a pastoral civilization will 
fundamentally differ from those of an agricultural, feudal society, and both will 
have little in common with the social, political, religious, and intellectual out¬ 
look of modern capitalist society. 

Turning to the question of what causes historical change, Marx renounces 
the study of monarchs and their relations with court ladies and fellow dynasts, 
and he is equally dissatisfied with the study of history as a long list of battles 
and wars. Instead, Marx attempts to find the deeper causes of historical change 
in forces that go beyond the power of individual rulers and victorious war lead¬ 
ers : “At a certain stage of their development the material productive forces of 
society come into contradiction with the existing productive relationships, or, 
what is but a legal expression for these, with the property relationships within 
which they have moved before. From forms of development of the productive 
forces these relationships are transformed into their fetters. Then an epoch of 
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social revolution opens. With the change in the economic foundation the whole 
vast superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed.” Thus, when new pro¬ 
ductive forces developed within the productive relationships of the feudal sys¬ 
tem, social revolution was, according to Marx, inevitable, because the productive 
relationships of the feudal system (property relations, market controls, internal 
customs and tariffs, monetary instability) did not permit the utilization of the 
newly developing productive forces of industrial capitalism. What has doomed 
all historically known economic systems is the fact, according to Marx, that 
when new productive forces develop, the existing productive relationship stands 
in the way of their proper utilization. Each system thus becomes eventually 
wasteful in terms of the potentialities that have developed in its womb but that 
are not permitted to be born and to grow. 

The capitalist system, too, shows the same tendency, according to Marx, 
and is due to undergo the same fate when the productive forces (the capacity to 
produce) have outstripped the productive relationships (law of property, produc¬ 
tion for private profit). The capitalist system as a system of social, economic, 
and legal relations thus eventually stands in the way of the scientific resources 
and technological forces that are not permitted to be fully utilized. Only the 
public ownership of the means of production will, according to Marx, bring 
into existence a new system of productive relationships (production for com¬ 
mon use rather than private profit) that will match the tremendous forces of 
production actually or potentially existent and known to man. 

At a time when capitalism was growing by leaps and bounds and when 
populations were on the increase in all industrial nations, Marx predicted the 
failure of the capitalist system to use all available productive forces. The experi¬ 
ence since Marx has shown that only in time of war or full-scale preparation for 
war do capitalist societies produce to the full extent of their capacity. In “normal” 
times, millions of men are forced to be without work, and machinery rusts in 
idleness. 

In the Communist Manifesto, Marx and Engels explain how social change 
through revolution actually occurs. When the forces of production begin to out¬ 
strip the methods of production (or productive relationships), the owners of 
the means of production do not step aside and thus accelerate the inevitable 
course of history. Bound by the limitations of their ideology (which, in turn, 
reflects the existing modes of production), they sincerely believe that the exist¬ 
ing system is economically the most efficient, socially the most equitable, and 
generally in harmony with the laws of nature and the will of whatever god they 
venerate. It is not a question of the greed of the individual feudal landowner 
(who obstructs the birth of the more productive capitalist system) or of the 
selfishness of the individual capitalist (who impedes the nationalization of the 
means of production). The owners of the means of production will utilize all 
the instruments of the legal, political, and ideological superstructure to block 
the growth of the forces that represent the potentially more progressive economic 
system. For this reason Marx and Engels state early in the Communist Manifesto 
that the “history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class struggles.” 
In the nineteenth century, the bourgeoisie liked to think of itself as conservative. 
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law-abiding, and antirevolutionary—once it had won its class struggle. Yet 
Marx and Engels remind the bourgeoisie that, historically, it ‘'has played a most 
revolutionary part.’* 

The end of capitalism will be brought about, according to the Communist 
Manifesto, not by “subversive” conspiracies of professional agitators and revo¬ 
lutionaries, but by the same inexorable laws of social change that destroyed 
previous systems. Just as feudalism, for example, prepared its own grave by 
developing these forces—the urban bourgeoisie—which eventually destroyed it, 
capitalism does the same thing: “The essential condition for the existence and 
for the sway of the bourgeois class is the formation and augmentation of capital: 
the condition for capital is wage-labor. Wage-labor rests exclusively on competi¬ 
tion between the laborers. The advance of industry, whose involuntary promoter 
is the bourgeoisie, replaces the isolation of the laborers, due to competition, by 
their revolutionary combinations, due to association. The development of mod¬ 
ern industry, therefore, cuts from under its feet the very foundation on which 
the bourgeoisie produces and appropriates products. What the bourgeoisie there¬ 
fore produces, above all, are its own grave-diggers. Its fall and the victory of the 
proletariat are equally inevitable.” 

As Marx and Engels look at history, they can find no instance where a major 
social and economic system has freely abdicated to its successor. Therefore the 
communists “openly declare that their ends can be attained only by the forcible 
overthrow of all existing social conditions.” This is one of the crucial tenets of 
Marxist revolutionary communism, and the one that most clearly opposes it ir¬ 
reconcilably to democracy, be it capitalist or socialist democracy. 

Marx had no clear-cut theory as to how the political transformation from 
capitalist to proletarian rule could come about. Though in the Communist Mani- 
festo he believed in the need for revolution, he was less dogmatic later. Speaking 
in 1872 at a public meeting in Amsterdam following the Congress of the Inter¬ 
national, Marx declared that the means of attaining power for the working class 
are not everywhere the same: “We know that we must take into consideration 
the institutions, the habits and customs of different regions, and we do not deny 
that there are countries like America, England, and—if I knew your institu¬ 
tions better I would perhaps add Holland—where the workers can attain their 
objective by peaceful means. But such is not the case in all other countries.” 

Marx never fully pursued the implications of this distinction, and the gen¬ 
erally accepted doctrine of communist Marxism is the impossibility of funda¬ 
mental social and economic change except by class war, violence, and revolution. 
If Marx had accorded the political factor its due weight, if he had studied the 
implications of the Reform Act of 1832—a bloodless revolution in which the 
governing class peacefully ceded its position to the new middle class—^he might 
have foreseen that socialism, too, might be accomplished without violence in 
countries whose democratic tradition was strong enough to absorb far-reaching 
social and economic changes without resorting to civil war. 

A full recognition of the cultural and political factors in the equation of 
social change would have amounted to a virtual abandonment, however, of the 
central position of Marx: that history is the history of class wars, and that 
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ruling classes defend their position to the last, not because of selfish greed, but 
because their ideological framework, the superstructure of the economic system, 
compels them to identify their privileged position with that of the whole com¬ 
munity. Conversely, the proletariat attacks the capitalist system, and finally 
overthrows it, according to Marx, not because of some abstract ideals of justice, 
but because the inevitable evolution of capitalism puts the proletariat in a posi¬ 
tion of misery and exploitation, while men, knowledge, and resources lie idle. 

In Hegel, war between nations is the vehicle of historical decision and prog¬ 
ress, and the World Spirit assigns to different nations special missions at par¬ 
ticular times. In Marx, social change and progress are attained by war between 
classesf and in each historical epoch one particular class is assigned the mission 
of representing the idea of progress. For Hegel, world history culminates in the 
German nation, which embodies the finest flowering of freedom and spirit. Hegel 
thought in dynamic terms until he arrived at the Prussian state. For Marx, his¬ 
tory culminates in the proletariat, which embodies the highest social principles 
of progress and rational ordering of society. Just as Hegel assumed that the 
process of the fulfillment of spirit and freedom was consummated in Prussianized 
Germany, Marx assumed that the process of history, the record of class wars, 
would be consummated in the final victory of the proletariat, after which the 
dynamics of class war would be followed by the statics of the classless society. 

No one before Marx saw as clearly as he did the intimate relationship be¬ 
tween private property and power. In particular, Marx demonstrated that the 
link between power and property was heightened to its extreme in the capitalist 
system, inasmuch as its scientific, technological, and managerial forces made 
possible an accumulation of economic power in the hands of the few, such as 
would have been impossible before the Industrial Revolution. Yet, realistic as 
Marx was in his appraisal of private property as a system of private government 
and power of man over man, he was utopian in assuming that property lost the 
character of power merely by being collectivized. The Marx-Engels doctrine of 
the “withering away of the state” in the classless society is based on the hypothe¬ 
sis that property in a socialist or communist society ceases to be a system of 
power when owned by the whole community. Whereas private ownership of the 
means of production under capitalism, Marx and Engels argue, entails the domi¬ 
nation of man over man, public ownership of the means of production under 
socialism or communism will lead to the “administration of things,” so that the 
state (in its historical meaning as a system of force) would wither away by itself, 
as there would no longer be any need for it. 

The administration of things is a matter of technical knowledge and not of 
political will. Government as an agency of settling disputes between men by 
force would be replaced in the classless society by administration as a scientific 
method of using resources in the best way in accordance with verifiable pro¬ 
cedures of science and technology. Locke was the first modern writer to define 
property as a relationship of man to things, inasmuch as he saw the origin of 
property in the admixture of human effort to natural resources. Marx’s concept 
of publicly owned property as a relationship between man and things closely 
follows Locke’s concept of private property. 
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The ideal of classical liberalism and that of Marx-Engels have a common 
utopian element; both assume that human nature can be so improved and per¬ 
fected by the right kind of institutional changes that government as a mechanism 
of force becomes superfluous. In the classical doctrine of liberal democracy, the 
equitable distribution of private property seemed to point to such a state of 
harmony; in the classical doctrine of Marx-Engels, the transformation of indi¬ 
vidual work into collective work in the capitalist factory pointed to the practical 
conclusion that collective ownership of the means of production would assure a 
basic equality of men that would make government in the traditional sense un¬ 
necessary. Both classical democracy and classical Marxism suffer from an 
excessive optimism with regard to the perfectibility of man, and both wrongly 
assume that any system of society can be devised that can achieve perfect har¬ 
mony of interests. Nevertheless, the liberal doctrine of “the less government, the 
better” and the Marxian doctrine of the “withering away of the state” can be 
valuable as permanent reminders that the state exists for man, and not man for 
the state. Whereas a society without force and government is humanly unat¬ 
tainable, the ideal at least of a civilized community should be that of the lowest 
possible amount of force and compulsion in human relations. 

The main difference between the theory of classical democracy and that of 
Marx-Engels is that the former envisaged a free, harmoniously ordered society 
as the result of peaceful, gradual growth, whereas Marx-Engels saw in revolu¬ 
tion, civil war, and the dictatorship of the proletariat the preparatory stages of 
peace and harmony. Experience has shown since Marx-Engels that revolution 
anfl dictatorship are less likely to induce the state to wither away, or even de¬ 
crease the use of force and violence, than the slower and mmre difficult methods 
of peaceful persuasion and consent. The failure to see the fatal relationship be¬ 
tween means and ends is one of the most striking philosophical and practical 
weaknesses of Marxism, and the one that fundamentally separates it from 
liberal democracy. 

The doctrines of Marx and Engels made a profound impression on social 
thinkers, reformers, and revolutionaries everywhere. In western Europe and the 
United States, Marxism was not too successful because the liberal tradition in 
these countries kept the way open for social reform and progress by peaceful, 
constitutional means. However, many critics of the injustices and abuses of 
capitalism accepted a large measure of the Marxian economic anal}^is and in¬ 
dictment of capitalism without embracing Marx’ remedy of despair—the revo¬ 
lutionary dictatorship of the proletariat. In western Europe and the United 
States, the political rights of the people were constantly enlarged through the 
widening of the franchise at the very time when Marx claimed that a ruling class 
would never abdicate peacefully. Forward-looking democrats and social re¬ 
formers felt that, if the political position Of the people could be radically im¬ 
proved by constitutional means, social and economic issues would ultimately be 
solved in the same manner. In France the ideals of the French Revolution, 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and not the Marxian doctrine of class war and 
hatred, provided the abiding inspiratimi for the socialist movement. 

In England the firm foundations of parliamentary govenunent, accepted 
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as supreme by all social classes since 1688, made it possible for the working class 
to use the existing machinery of government for purposes of social reform, just 
as the middle class had used it earlier for political reform. Whereas the working 
classes in many countries of continental Europe and elsewhere had to agitate 
simultaneously for political democracy and social democracy, the English work¬ 
ers had the immense benefit of operating within the premises of parliamentary 
government from the start. 

In the United States, Marxian doctrines have found little resonance be¬ 
cause the vast opportunities of a new world have generated hope, prosperity, 
and optimism, which belie the Marxian prognosis of the*progressive impoverish¬ 
ment of the masses. Also, Marxism has made little headway in the United States 
because it has attacked the political foundations of American democracy as 
well as the economic foundations of American capitalism. 

There were two major countries in the nineteenth century in which the ideas 
of Marx and Engels became momentous ideological and political forces: Ger¬ 
many and Russia. Despite the fagade of the Reichstag, Germany was in fact a 
political autocracy that did not permit the development of genuine representa¬ 
tive government. Philosophically, Marxism may be Hegelianism put upside 
down (as Marx himself claimed), but Hegel upside down is still Hegel, and the 
fixed determinism and closed system of Marxism appealed to much that was 
deeply rooted in the German philosophical tradition. Just as Hegel had asserted 
that the state was an objective reality, and its laws, like those of nature, beyond 
the whim and caprice of the individual, Marx now claimed that the laws of 
society followed an inexorable course, possessing the same scientific validity that 
Hegel had claimed for the laws of the state. By contrast, the liberal philosophi¬ 
cal tradition of the West has always rejected the Hegel-Marx conception that 
human reason can only understand the laws of the state or society, and has 
affirmed the possibility of rational control and creative change of social and 
political institutions. The experience of free government forms the psychologi¬ 
cal foundation of the western conceptions of state and society, just as the ex¬ 
perience of autocratic government in Germany provides the psychological back¬ 
ground for the determinism of Hegel and Marx. 

In actual practice, the original extremism of Marxism was gradually trans¬ 
formed into more evolutionary views in the German labor movement, because 
the Second Reich (1871-1918) provided some measure of legal political activity, 
supplemented by a considerable amount of paternalistic social-welfare legisla¬ 
tion. In phraseology, however, German Marxism continued revolutionary and 
‘^scientific,” disdainful of the “utopian,” that is, ethical and peaceful outlook of 
western socialists. It is particularly striking that anarchism, the extreme ideal 
of individualism, never took root in the German labor movement, because Marx¬ 
ism expressed more satisfactorily the need for strong collective action and dis¬ 
cipline. In one sense, the political theory of Marx was a form of inverted Prus- 
sianism: before the revolution, the Junkers and capitalists sit on top, and rule 
with an iron hand over the masses of the people. Come the revolution, the roles 
are reversed: the people control the state through customary authoritarian 
methods, and the erstwhile oppressors and exploiters are put in their place. 
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The other major country in which Marx^ and Engels’ ideas were widely 
accepted by radical thinkers and political action groups was czarist Russia. In 
Russia the conditions for the acceptance of Marx were even more favorable than 
in imperial Germany. Whereas Germany made the pretense of bowing to de¬ 
mocracy and parliamentary government, czarism long recoiled from committing 
itself even to the formalities of liberalism and democracy, on the ground that 
pretenses, if practiced long enough, might too easily develop into reality. Of all 
major European states, czarist Russia was first in illiteracy, economic back¬ 
wardness, religious obscurantism, oppression of minorities, political despotism, 
and social inequality. Marx* ideas, particularly the prospect of inevitable libera¬ 
tion of the working classes from bondage and oppression through revolutionary 
action, made a strong impression on Russian radicals, and Russian was the lan¬ 
guage into which Das Kapital was first translated. The Russian censorship per¬ 
mitted the publication of the work on the ground that it would not be read by 
many because of its difficult style and its strictly scientific method of argu¬ 
mentation. 

The spread of Marxist ideas in Russia supplied a new focus of ideology for 
the disunited anticzarist opposition. It ranged from extreme terrorists, who saw 
in individual acts of assassination and destruction the road to Russia’s liberation, 
to sentimental populists, who ^‘went to the people,” that is, lived and worked 
with the peasants, hoping that Russia would pass from serfdom to a free and 
modern peasant community without having to go through the painful process of 
capitalist industrialization and all its accompanying evils. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, industry in Russia made rapid 
headway, often with the aid of foreign engineers and financiers, and an urban 
proletariat began to fill the big factory towns. A sense of acute class conscious¬ 
ness developed in the new proletariat, which was without political protection, 
without hope of social equality, and which was working at a wage level below 
the bare necessities of life. 

The class consciousness of the Russian proletariat was, however, not only a 
product of oppression and degradation. Because industry came so late to Russia, 
she skipped the stage of the small workshop and the small factory and adopted 
the latest methods of technology, which meant large enterprises from the outset. 
Though the absolute size of the industrial proletariat in Russia was much smaller 
than that in England, Germany, or the United States, the proportion of workers 
employed in enterprises of more than one thousand employees was considerably 
higher in Russia before World War I than even in the United States, not to speak 
of Germany, France, and England. In cities like Petersburg and Moscow, about 
half of all industrial workers were concentrated in large factories of more than 
one thousand employees, a fact that made it easy to awaken in the workers a 
sense of solidarity and the need for united action. 

Because industry was so concentrated in Russia, she lacked a strong inter¬ 
mediary social class between capitalist and worker. In western Europe and the 
United States, capitalism had largely grown out of already existing middle 
classes, and their libera] tradition reduced the inevitable tensions between capital 
and labor. Because such a middle class was largely lacking in Russia, the gulf be- 
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tween employer and employee w’as well-nigh unbridgeable. Marxism appealed to 
the rank and file of Russian labor as well as to its leaders, because it seemed an 
answer to the misery and degradation of the proletariat, inasmuch as the czarist 
autocracy provided no alternative for revolutionary change. 

The man who made of Marxism a p)olitical reality in Russia was Vladimir 
Ilyich Ulyanov, or Lenin, as he later called himself (1870-1924). Lenin came 
from a middle-class family, both his father and mother having been teachers 
with progressive views. Their five surviving children became revolutionaries, and 
Leninas eldest brother, Alexander, was hanged at the age of nineteen for com¬ 
plicity in an amateurish and abortive plot against Czar Alexander III. Lenin had 
a typical middle-class education, first attending the secondary school at Simbirsk, 
and then the law school of the University of Kazan. Because of his early political 
activities and the circumstances of his brother's execution, Lenin found himself 
under constant police supervision. However, the czarist police was not nearly so 
efficient as the later police systems of either Lenin or Stalin, and Lenin managed 
to maintain political contacts and join illegal groups. 

In December, 1895, Lenin was arrested in Petersburg and spent fourteen 
months in prison. From his prison cell he guided a revolutionary organization he 
had formed, and he also found the time and means to write letters and pamphlets 
that he managed to smuggle out of prison. ]fte was able to obtain the books and 
magazines he needed, and he began in prison to work on The Development of 
Capitalism in Russia. Although in January, 1897, he was sentenced to three 
years' exile in Siberia, he continued his political and philosophical studies there, 
received illegal literature, and maintained contacts with illegal revolutionary 
groups. In 1898 Lenin married Nadezhda Krupskaya, a fellow revolutionary, in 
his Siberian exile, and their home became the headquarters for the political 
exiles in that territory. Lenin also found time for recreation, hunting, ice skating, 
hiking, and chess. His exile provided him with a new name, ‘Xenin," derived 
from the river Lena, which flowed through the region of Siberia where he was 
exiled. 

After his release from Siberia in 1900, Lenin went abroad; he spent the next 
seventeen years with but few interruptions in various European countries, or¬ 
ganizing from abroad the illegal revolutionary movement in Russia that was to 
culminate in the seizure of power in 1917. He returned to Russia after the first 
Revolution in the spring of 1917, and it was a liberal government that permitted 
him to return. In seven months he managed to overthrow the Kerensky govern¬ 
ment, the only free government Russia has known in her entire history. 

Lenin's most important theoretical contribution to the theory of Marxism, 
perhaps his only one, is the doctrine of the professional revolutionary^ as first 
developed in What Is to Be Done? (1902). Lenin drew a distinction between 
an organization of workers and an organization of revolutionaries. The former 
must be essentially trade-union in character, as wide as possible, and as public 
as political conditions will allow. By contrast, the organization of revolutionaries 
must consist exclusively of professional revolutionaries, must be small, and “as 
secret as possible.” 

Whereas Marx bad assumed that the working class would inevitably develop 
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its class consciousness in the daily struggle for its economic existence, Lenin had 
much less confidence in the ability of the workers to develop politically by their 
own effort and experience: “Class political consciousness can be brought to the 
workers only from without, that is, only outside of the economic struggle, out- 
side of the sphere of relations between workers and employers/' Lenin did not 
care whether the professional revolutionaries destined to lead the proletariat 
were of working-class origin or not (he, like Marx and Engels, was middle class), 
as long as the professional revolutionary did his job well. But because of the diffi¬ 
culties of the work to be done, Lenin insisted that the professional revolutionary 
must be “no less professionally trained than the police,” and, like the police, the 
organization of professional revolutionaries must be highly centralized and able 
to supervise and control the open organizations of workers that are legally per¬ 
mitted. 

Leninas views of the extreme concentration of power in the hands of a few 
leaders of professional revolutionaries led Trotsky in 1904 to assert that Lenin’s 
doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat really meant the dictatorship over 
the proletariat, and the struggle of centralism versus democracy became one of 
the major issues of communist party organization before and after 1917. Trotsky 
also predicted in 1904 that if Lenin ever took power, “the leonine head of Marx 
would be the first to fall under the guillotine.” 

Lenin’s most influential political work is State and Revolution (1918), writ¬ 
ten in the late summer of 1917; Lenin was hiding near the Finnish border part 
of the time, as the Kerensky government had issued an order for his arrest. State 
and Revolution consists of six chapters; as Lenin explains in a postscript (dated 
December 13,1917), he planned to add a seventh chapter on the Russian revolu¬ 
tions of 1905 and 1917, but was “interrupted” by the November revolution of 
1917, and, as he puts it: “It is more pleasant and useful to go through the ‘ex¬ 
perience of revolution’ than to write about it.” 

In the literature of Marxism and communism, State and Revolution is of 
immense importance. Where Marx and Engels (in typically nineteenth-century 
liberal fashion) neglected the factor of political power, Lenin, the master stra¬ 
tegist of one of the half-dozen great revolutions in history, was keenly interested 
in the anatomy of the state. Lenin fully accepts the Marxian thesis that the 
transitional state between capitalism and communism “can be only the revolu¬ 
tionary dictatorship of the proletariat.” He denies that capitalism and democracy 
are compatible, and affirms that under capitalism democracy always remains “a 
democracy for the minority, only for the possessing classes, only for the rich.” 
Lenin then describes the techniques that the capitalist state employs in order to 
maintain itself in power. In the words of the Communist Manifesto, the “execu¬ 
tive of the modern State is but a committee for managing the common affairs of 
the whole bourgeoisie.” 

Behind the formalities of capitalist democracy, Lenin sees, in effect, the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. He also denies that the transition from capitalism 
to communism can be accomplished simply, smoothly, and directly, “as the 
liberal professors and petty-bourgeois opportunists would have us believe. No, 
development—toward communism—^proceeds through the dictatorship of the 
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proletariat; it cannot be otherwise, for the resistance of the capitalist exploiters 
rannot be broken by anyone else or in any other way.” Whereas Marx had left 
open the possibility for peaceful social change from capitalism to socialism in 
politically advanced countries like England, the United States, and the Nether¬ 
lands, Lenin claims that, by 1917, ‘‘this exception made by Marx is no longer 
valid,” because England and the United States had developed bureaucratic in¬ 
stitutions “to which everything is subordinated and which trample everything 
under foot.” Far from admitting that both England and the United States had 
moved steadily in the direction of social reform since Marx, Lenin maintains 
that both countries had become more repressive, authoritarian, and plutocratic 
in the meantime. In 1884, Sir William Harcourt, a Liberal leader in the British 
Parliament, made the statement, “We are all socialists now,” indicating the 
general acceptance of far-reaching social and economic reform by all parties. 
Yet, according to Lenin, Sir William should have said, “We are all bloodthirsty 
militaristic capitalists now.” 

In the transitional stage between capitalism and communism the state will 
continue to exist, Lenin holds, because machinery for the suppression of the 
capitalist exploiters will still be required in the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
But Lenin p)oints out that in this phase the state is already beginning to “wither 
away,” because the task of the majority (the victorious proletariat) in suppress¬ 
ing the minority (the defeated capitalists) is different, in quantitative and 
qualitative terms, from the previous capitalist state, in which a minority (of 
capitalists) suppressed the majority (of the exploited). Finally, once commu¬ 
nism is fully established, the state becomes “absolutely unnecessary, for there is 
no one to be suppressed—^‘no one^ in the sense of a class, in the sense of a sys¬ 
tematic struggle against a definite section of the population.” With the causes of 
exploitation of class by class removed, with the abolition of classes, the state 
will therefore inevitably “wither away.” There will be true freedom for all, and 
“when freedom exists, there will be no state.” 

Lenin cautiously adds that he leaves the question of length of time, or of 
“the concrete withering away, quite open.” Without indicating the time it will 
take to transform the “lower phase” of communist society (the dictatorship of 
the proletariat) into the “higher phase” (the withering away of the state), Lenin 
describes the conditions of such transformation; “The state will be able to 
wither away completely when society can apply the rule: ‘From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his needs,' that is, when people have become 
so accustomed to observing the fundamental rules of social life and when their 
labor is so productive that they will voluntarily work according to their ability^ 
Lenin, like Marx, denies that the vision of a society without a machinery of force 
and power (“the state”) is utopian. Yet Marxism shares with religion, pacifism, 
and anarchy the faith that man is so perfectible that one day he wUl no longer 
need the corrective force of government. In religion, the trouble is the Adam in 
man; in Marx and Lenin, the Adam is capitalism. 

In his Theses and Report on Bourgeois Democracy and the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat, submitted to the First Congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national (March 4, 1919),Eenin—now at the helm of the communist dictator- 
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ship-reiterates his belief that there is no “democracy in general” or "dictator- 
ship in general," and that all bourgeois democracies are, in fact, dictatorships of 
the capitalists over the exploited masses of the people. He vehemently attacks 
democratic socialists who believe that there is a middle course between capitalist 
dictatorship and proletarian dictatorship: ‘‘All dreams about some third course 
are merely the reactionary lamentations of the petty bourgeois.” In support of 
his argument, Lenin cites the persecution of communists in even the freest bour¬ 
geois democracies, such as Switzerland and the United States, while in Germany 
working-class leaders like Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg had just been 
murdered: “Nor can it be otherwise as long as capitalism exists, because the de¬ 
velopment of democracy does not blunt but sharpens the class struggle, which 
has been brought to the boiling point by the results and influences of the war 
and its consequences.” 

In his Theses on the Fundamental Tasks of the Second Congress of the 
Communist International (dated July 4, 1920), Lenin elaborates his belief in 
the right of the minority to lead, and rule, the majority, even after the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat is established. Just as in What Is to Be Done? Lenin had 
stressed in 1902 that a small minority of professional revolutionaries was nec¬ 
essary to win power for the proletariat, he now stresses the central importance of 
the minority after power has been conquered. Lenin argues that under the condi¬ 
tions of capitalist domination and its mental enslavement the majority of the 
workers cannot acquire socialist convictions, first, because the capitalists con¬ 
trol all mediums of thought and opinion, and, second, because workers in a capi¬ 
talist society honestly accept many of the prevailing ideas and ideologies, the 
“superstructure” of capitalism, which is so effective precisely because it operates 
unconsciously. Lenin therefore says that the majority of the workers will acquire 
the proper proletarian ideology only after the objective conditions of their live^ 
have been changed, that is, after the communist vanguard of the proletariat has 
overthrown the capitalist exploiters and the institutions of capitalism. Only a 
revolutionary change of this kind, Lenin argues, will rid the workers of the 
“selfishness, disunity, the vices and weaknesses engendered by private property.” 

Whereas democratic socialists assume that, as was shown in the British CJen- 
eral Election of 1945, workers in a liberal capitalist regime can be peacefully 
converted to socialism, although the mediums of communication are predomi¬ 
nantly controlled by capitalist interests, Lenin is more pessimistic. Under capi¬ 
talism, he maintains, the majority of the workers are incapable of ridding them¬ 
selves of the capitalist mentality, and only a minority of class-conscious revolu¬ 
tionaries, the communist vanguard of the proletariat, can correctly analyze the 
situation and map a proper plan of action. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
is necessary to protect communism from the danger of recrudescent capitalism; 
the dictatorship over the proletariat by the communist vanguard is necessary 
until the majority of the workers have rid themselves of the capitalist ideology. 

Lenin’s justification of dictatorship rests ultimately, like all other apologias 
of authoritarianism, on the profound conviction that the majority of the people 
is incapable of imderstanding and acting “correctly.” Possessing the “correct” 
knowledge of the laws of history and society, communists have the right—^d 
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duty—to lead the masses into a new world, though the corrupting influences of 
the old world may make forcible leadership necessary. In Rousseauan terms, 
Lenin asserts that communists^ because of their scientific analysis of society, 
represent the General Will of the proletariat, although the Wills of All in the 
proletariat may be ignorant or unwilling to admit it because they can only think 
of their private, individual interests and advantages. The General Will of the 
proletariat is therefore, for Lenin, not what the majority of the proletarians actu¬ 
ally think, but what they would think if they were familiar with the ^‘correct” 
Marxian analysis of social and economic development. 

Because Lenin realizes that communists may not be able to conquer power 
in open discussion and propaganda, he advises communists to form cells or 
nuclei in all political, industrial, military, cooperative, educational, and athletic 
organizations. Such communist cells should be either open or secret, depending 
on the circumstances of the particular group or organization. The activities of 
the cells should be closely supervised and coordinated from the center of the 
communist parties, and the specific psychology of each stratum, group, or pro¬ 
fession into which communists have infiltrated should be taken into account. 

Even where capitalist democracy seems to be “freest’^ in the formal and 
legal sense communists should combine, Lenin argues, legal with illegal work, 
legal with illegal organization, because'bourgeois govgmments always prepare 
for violence against communists, and the guarantees ot democratic constitutions 
cannot be trusted when the rights of communists are at issue. Although he stresses 
that “illegal work is particularly necessary in the army^ the navy and police,” 
he warns against exclusive illegal work by communists and urges them to exhaust 
at all times the available opportunities of legal work, “forming legal organs of 
the press and legal organizations under the most varied titles, which may often 
be changed in the event of necessity,” Because communists are engaged in cease¬ 
less war, and class war is a form of ruthless conflict, they should use all possible 
tactical and strategic means to reach their objective: the revolutionary seizure 
of power. 

These organizational principles of Leninist communism—secrecy, minority 
leadership, centralized authority, and the use of illegal means—are also char¬ 
acteristic of other organizations, civil and military, that are geared to war. • 

After the death of Lenin in 1924, his two chief lieutenants, Trotsky and 
Stalin, struggled for leadership. Trotsky lost, and had to leave the Soviet Union. 
An exile again, he wandered, as he had done under czarism, from country to 
country, until he was murdered by a Stalinist agent in Mexico City in the summer 
of 1940. After the expulsion of Trotsky and his friends from the Politbureau of 
the Communist party in 1926, Stalin was the sole and undisputed ruler of the 
Soviet Union. Whereas Lenin had tolerated considerable difference of opinion 
among communists and had acted with comparative lenience toward noncom¬ 
munists of the Left provided that they were in broad agreement with his policies, 
Stalin established a personal regime of one-man rule, which gradually evolved 
into the traditional Russian pattern of Byzantine adulation and self-abasing 
hero worship. 

Unlike Lenin, Joseph Stalin (1879-1953; bis real name was Joseph Vissarion- 
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ovich Djugeishvili) did not come from & middle-class intellectual back^ound. 
Stalinas father was a poor Georgian shoemaker, and his mother had to work as a 
washerwoman to supplement the scanty income of the family. Constantly fight¬ 
ing against harsh poverty, Stalin’s mother decided to prepare Joseph for a more 
respected and lucrative career than shoemaking. At the age of nine, Stalin en¬ 
tered the ecclesiastical school at Gori, his birthplace in the Caucasus, and stayed 
there for five years attaining an excellent scholastic record. At the age of fifteen 
he entered the Theological Seminary at Tiflis, capital of the Caucasus. He stayed 
at the seminary for nearly five years, and his mother’s ambition of seeing Joseph 
become a devout and learned priest almost came true. But Stalin had other plans. 
Toward the end of his stay at the Theological Seminary he joined a secret Leftist 
study group within the seminary itself and also participated in a secret organiza¬ 
tion in Tiflis. 

Stalin’s revolutionary impulse was awakened not only by the social and 
economic degradation with which he was so familiar but also by the inferior 
position of the non-Russian nationalities. Both of Stalin’s parents were Georg¬ 
ians who spoke hardly any Russian, and the Georgian peasants were treated 
little better than serfs by the Russian gentry. Stalin soon went through the con¬ 
ventional course of political education for professional revolutionaries; arrests, 
imprisonments, and exiles in Siberia. In 1912 Lenin brought Stalin into the 
Central Committee of the Bolshevik party, and Stalin remained in constant close 
touch with the party chiefs. Unlike most other principal communist leaders, 
Stalin stayed in Russia (except for a few hurried visits abroad) throughout the 
most difficult years of underground activity. 

After the overthrow of czarism and the victory of communism in 1917, Stalin 
quickly moved into the inner leadership of the Communist party, and in 1922 he 
was made its General Secretary. Endowed with immense administrative ability 
and ruthless perseverance, Stalin used his position to build up his own machine 
within the party, even while Lenin was still alive, and soon conducted his first 
purges to get rid of unreliable, that is, anti-Stalinist, elements. Lenin still thought 
in Marxian concepts of class and party and made some effort to tolerate noncom¬ 
munist Left views. Stalin, by contrast, quickly transformed the dictatorship of 
the proletariat into the personal dictatorship of Joseph Stalin. His two greatest 
accomplishments are the rapid industrialization of Russia and the victory over 
Nazi Germany in World War II. The second would have been impossible with¬ 
out the first, and history will tell whether the price paid by the Russian people 
for those accomplishments was too high. 

Under Stalin, unorthodoxy of thought was more severely suppressed than 
in the worst days of the czars. Das Kapital was published in czarist Russia, as 
were many other works critical of the existing status quo; the publication of 
the slightest apology of capitalism, or even the least deviation from the official 
party line, became an impossibility under the Stalinist regime. As to forcible 
suppression of opposition activities, exile in Siberia under czarism was a rest cure 
compared with the slave-labor camps of Stalinism. Though serfdom was abol¬ 
ished in czarist Russia in 1861, Stalin reintroduced slavery for many millions of 
inmates of the slave-labor camps. Whereas most political exiles survived exile 
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in Siberia under the czarist regime, and not a few were able to escape (as Stalin 
himself did), the death rate in the Stalinist slave-labor camps has been high, and 
escapes have been rare. 

Stalin’s main gift being of a practical and administrative nature, his con¬ 
tribution to the theory of communism contains little that is original. Marx, who 
had to work out his theories by himself, did not rely on authority, and his method 
was that of analyzing facts, not of quoting dogmas. Lenin belongs to the first 
generation of quoters in the history of Marxism. Stalin outdoes Lenin by far, 
and the fecundity of his citations from undisputed authorities (above all, Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin) resembles medieval scholastic literature more than twentieth- 
century political economy. 

In his Foundations of Leninism (1924), Stalin expounds his conception of 
communism. He sees the world divided into two camps, “the world front of im¬ 
perialism, which must be opposed by a common front of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment in all countries.” In particular, Stalin affirms that in the contemporary im¬ 
perialist stage of capitalism “wars cannot be averted,” and he urges a coalition 
between European communist states and colonial revolutions in Asia, such as 
the Soviet Union later practiced with regard to the civil wars in China, Indo- 
China, Indonesia, and the aggression of Communist North Korea against South 
Korea in the summer of 1950. In 1924, Stalin considered the communist regime 
of Soviet Russia as a “base for the overthrow of imperialism in all countries. The 
revolution is spreading beyond the confines of one country: the period of world 
revolution has commenced.” 

In Problems of Leninism (1926), Stalin quotes with full approval the fol¬ 
lowing statement by Lenin: “We are living not merely in a state, but in a system 
of states ; and it is inconceivable that the Soviet republic should continue to exist 
for a long period side by side with imperialist states. Ultimately one or the other 
must conquer.” Although Stalin has also occasionally referred, particularly in 
interviews with foreign newspapermen and politicians, to the possibility of peace¬ 
ful “co-existence” of capitalism and communism, his view of inevitable conflict 
has been the one to which he has steadfastly adhered over the years. 

The prediction of the inevitable conflict between revolutionary communism 
and capitalism, fascist or democratic, has also been used by Stalin as an argu¬ 
ment for the indefinite duration of his dictatorship and that of the Communist 
party. According to Marx and Engels, the state was to wither away, once capital¬ 
ism was completely liquidated. Yet the Russians saw in the nineteen-twenties 
and -thirties that, although capitalism was totally eliminated through state- 
owned and state-managed industry and the forcible collectivization of the 
farmers, the totalitarian police state increased its power and did not show the 
slightest inclination to wither away. 

In his report on the draft constitution of 1936 (the “Stalin Constitution”), 
Stalin asserted that “the complete victory” of the public ownership of the means 
of production was a fact, and that “exploitation of men by men has been abol¬ 
ished.” Yet the Soviet dictatorship had to go on (as Stalin explained in his report 
to the Eighteenth Communist Party Congress in 1939) because the Soviet regime 
was still menaced by external enemies. As long as communist states are encircled 
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by capitalist states, the dictatorship of the proletariat as exercised by the com¬ 
munist parties must go on, and the withering away of the state has to be delayed. 
Until when ? Until the whole world, or at least the majority of countries, has 
turned communist, and “there is no more need to strengthen the army and the 
state.” 

Whereas Marx and Engels hoped that the state would wither away after 
the destruction of capitalism within its borders, Stalin postpones the withering 
away of the communist totalitarian state into the distant and utopian future 
when the world has been conquered by communist revolution and formed into 
one world-state. A communist world-state of the Stalinist type would mean the 
rule of the whole world by one centralized authority, ultimately by a small group 
of men within one ruling country. But, even if such a communist w'^orld-state 
could be set up, it would still refuse to wither aw^ay, for, as the experience of 
the Stalin-Trotsky controversy and of the Stalin-Tito rift proves, communists, 
too, may quarrel. The Stalin of such a world-state could then argue that it could 
not wither away as long as Trotskys and Titos menaced the true communist 
theory and practice, as interpreted by those who understand it “correctly.” 

The issue between communism and the noncommunist world is not, as 
Lenin and Stalin assert, irreconcilable because it affects the fate of capitalism. 
The progressive socialization of basic industries in Britain and Scandinavia has 
proved that the means of production may be owned privately or publicly in dif¬ 
ferent countries, or even in the same country, and that such different forms of 
ownership do not constitute in themselves a source of conflict. W/iai makes 
totalitarian communism an issue of peace or war is not its opposition to capi¬ 
talism, but its determination to impose its philosophy by force of arms. 

At the end of World War II, the eastern European states under Soviet mili¬ 
tary occupation were turned into communist dictatorships. The most effective 
argument in defense of such Soviet action was the political immaturity of these 
states. After all, it was maintained, eastern Europe and the Balkans had never 
known political democracy, and the real choice lay between their fascist dic¬ 
tatorships before World War II and the communist dictatorships such as the 
Soviet Union helped to impose after World War II. Yet the naked aggressiveness 
of totalitarian communism became evident in February, 1948, when the Soviet 
Union supported the communist plot to destroy the freedom and independence 
of Czechoslovakia: here was the first instance of the subjugation of a truly demo¬ 
cratic state to communist dictatorship by armed force. Also, the aggression of 
North Korean armies, trained and equipped by the Soviet Union, against South 
Korea in June, 1950, proved that Stalinist communism had arrived at a stage in 
which it risked military aggression from the outside to obtain its ends. The 
Leninist-Stalinist doctrine that revolutionary communism must conquer or die 
may still come true. 
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I. MARX and ENGELS 

The Communist Manifesto * 


A spectre is haunting Europe—the spec¬ 
tre of Communism. All the powers of old 
Europe have entered into a holy alliance 
to exorcise this spectre: Pope and Czar, 
Metternich and Guizot, French Radicals 
and German police-spies. 

Where is the party in opposition that 
has not been decried as communistic by its 
opponents in power? Where the Opposition 
that has not hurled back the branding re¬ 
proach of Communism, against the more 
advanced opposition parties, as well as 
against its reactionary adversaries? 

Two things result from this fact: 

I. Communism is already acknowledged 
by all European powers to be itself a power. 

II. It is high time that Communists 
should openly, in the face of the whole 
world, publish their views, their aims, their 
tendencies, and meet this nursery tale of 
the spectre of Communism with a manifesto 
of the party itself. 

To this end, Communists of various na¬ 
tionalities have assembled in London, and 
sketched the following manifesto, to be 
published in the English, French, German, 
Italian, Flemish and Danish languages. 


i. Bourgeois and Proletarians 

The history of all hitherto existing so¬ 
ciety is the history of class struggles. 
Freeman and slave, patrician and ple- 

* (LS4S; English traos. of 188S. ed. Friedrich 
Engels.) 


beian, lord and serf, guild-master and jour¬ 
neyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, 
stood in constant opposition to one an¬ 
other, carried on an uninterrupted, now 
hidden, now open fight, a fight that each 
time ended, either in a revolutionary re¬ 
constitution of society at large, or in the 
common ruin of the contending classes. 

In the earlier epochs of history, we find 
almost everywhere a complicated arrange¬ 
ment of society into various orders, a mani¬ 
fold gradation of social rank. In ancient 
Rome we have patricians, knights, plebeians, 
slaves; in the Middle Ages, feudal lords, 
vassals, guild-masters, journeymen, appren¬ 
tices, serfs; in almost all of these classes, 
again, subordinate gradations. 

The modern bourgeois society that has 
sprouted from the ruins of feudal society, 
has not done away with class antagonisms. 
It has but established new classes, new con¬ 
ditions of oppression, new forms of strug¬ 
gle in place of the old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, 
possesses, however, this distinctive feature: 
It has simplified the class antagonisms. So¬ 
ciety as a whole is more and more splitting 
up into two great hostile camps, into two 
great classes directly facing each other— 
bourgeoisie and proletariat. 

From the serfs of the Middle Ages sprang 
the chartered burghers of the earliest towns. 
From these burgesses the first elements of 
the bourgeoisie were developed. 

The discovery of America, the rounding 
of the Cape, opened up fresh ground for 
the rising bourgeoisie. The East-Indian and 
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Chinese markets, the colonisation of Amer¬ 
ica, trade with the colonies, the increase in 
the means of excbanf^e and in commodities 
generally, gave to commerce, to navigation, 
to industry, an impulse never before known, 
and thereby, to-the revolutionary element 
in the tottering feudal society, a rapid de¬ 
velopment. 

The feudal system of industry, in which 
industrial production was monopolised by 
closed guilds, now no longer sufficed for the 
growing wants of the new markets. The 
manufacturing system took its place. The 
guild-masters were pushed aside by the 
manufacturing middle class; division of la¬ 
bour between the different corporate guilds 
vanished in the face of division of labour 
in each single workshop. 

Meantime the markets kept ever grow¬ 
ing, the demand ever rising. Even manufac¬ 
ture no longer sufficed. Thereupon, steam 
and machinery revolutionised industrial 
production. The place of manufacture was 
taken by the giant, modern industry, the 
place of the industrial middle class, by in¬ 
dustrial millionaires—the leaders of whole 
industrial armies, the modern bourgeoisie. 

Modern industry has established the 
world market, for which the discovery of 
America paved the way. This market has 
given an immen.se development to com¬ 
merce, to navigation, to communication by 
land. This development has, in its turn, 
reacted on the extension of industry; and 
in proportion as industry, commerce, navi¬ 
gation, railways extended, in the same pro¬ 
portion the bourgeoisie developed, in¬ 
creased its capital, and pushed into the 
background every class handed down from 
the Middle Ages. 

We see, therefore, how the modern bour¬ 
geoisie is itself the product of a long course 
of development, of a series of revolutions 
in the modes of production and of exchange. 

Each step in the development of the 
bourgeoisie was accompanied by a corre¬ 
sponding political advance of that class. An 
oppressed class under the sway of the feudal 
nobility, it became an armed and self- 
governing association in the mediaeval com¬ 


mune; here independent urban republic (as 
in Italy and Germany), there taxable ''third 
estate'* of the monarchy (as in France); 
afterwards, in the period of manufacture 
proper, serving either the semi-feudal or 
the absolute monarchy as a counterpoise 
against the nobility, and, in fact, corner¬ 
stone of the great monarchies in general— 
the bourgeoisie has at last, since the estab¬ 
lishment of modern industry and of the 
world market, conquered for itself, in the 
modern representative state, exclusive po¬ 
litical sway. The executive of the modern 
state is but a committee for managing the 
common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie has played a most revo¬ 
lutionary role in history. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the 
upper hand, has put an end to all feudal, 
patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has pitilessly 
torn asunder the motley feudal ties that 
bound man to his “natural superiors,” and 
has left no other bond between man and 
man than naked self-interest, than callous 
“cash payment.” It has drowned the most 
heavenly ecstasies of religious fervour, of 
chivalrous enthusiasm, of philistine senti¬ 
mentalism, in the icy water of egotistical 
calculation. It has resolved personal worth 
into exchange value, and in place of the 
numberless indefeasible chartered free¬ 
doms, has set up that single, unconscionable 
freedom—Free Trade. In one word, for ex¬ 
ploitation, veiled by religious and political 
illusions, it has substituted naked, shame¬ 
less, direct, brutal exploitation. 

The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo 
every occupation hitherto honoured and 
looked up to with reverent awe. It has con¬ 
verted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, 
the poet, the man of science, into its paid 
wage-labourers. 

The bourgeoisie has torn away from the 
family its sentimental veil, and has reduced. 
the family relation to a mere money rela¬ 
tion. 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed how it 
came to pass that the brutal display of 
vigour in the Middle Ages, which reaction¬ 
aries so much admire, found its fitting com- 
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plement in the most slothful indolence. It 
has been the first to show what man’s ac¬ 
tivity can bring about. It has accomplished 
wonders far surpassing Egyptian pyramids, 
Roman aqueducts, and Gothic cathedrals; 
it has conducted expeditions that put in the 
shade all former migrations of nations and 
crusades. 

The bourgoisie cannot exist without con¬ 
stantly revolutionising the instruments of 
production, and thereby the relations of pro¬ 
duction, and with them the whole relations 
of society. Conservation of the old modes 
of production in unaltered form, was, on 
the contrary, the first condition of existence 
for all earlier industrial classes. Constant 
revolutionising of production, uninterrupted 
disturbance of all social conditions, everlast¬ 
ing uncertainty and agitation distinguish the 
bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. All 
fixed, fast-frozen relations, with their train 
of ancient and venerable prejudices and 
opinions, are swept away, all new-formed 
ones become antiquated before they can os¬ 
sify. All that is solid melts into air, all that 
is holy is profaned, and man is at last com¬ 
pelled to face with sober senses his real 
conditions of life and his relations with his 
kind. 

The need of a constantly expanding mar¬ 
ket for its products chases the bourgeoisie 
over the whole surface of the globe. It must 
nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, es¬ 
tablish connections everywhere. 

The bourgeoisie has through its exploita¬ 
tion of the world market given a cosmopoli¬ 
tan character to production and consump¬ 
tion in every country. To the great chagrin 
of reactionaries, it has drawn from under 
the feet of industry the national ground on 
which it stood. All old-established national 
industries have been destroyed or are daily 
being destroyed. They are dislodged by new 
industries, whose introduction becomes a 
life and death question for all civilised na¬ 
tions, by industries that no longer work up 
indigenous raw material, but raw material 
drawn from the remotest zones; industries 
whose products are consumed, not only at 
home, but in every quarter of the globe. In 


place of the old wants, satisfied by the pro¬ 
duction of the country, we find new wants, 
requiring for their satisfaction the products 
of distant lands and climes. In place of the 
old local and national seclusion and self- 
sufficiency, we have intercourse in every 
direction, universal inter-dependence of na¬ 
tions. And as in material, so also in intel¬ 
lectual production. The intellectual crea¬ 
tions of individual nations become common 
property. National one-sidedness and nar¬ 
row-mindedness become more and more im¬ 
possible, and from the numerous national 
and local literatures there arises a world 
literature. 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid improve¬ 
ment of all instruments of production, by 
the immensely facilitated means of com¬ 
munication, draws all nations, even the most 
barbarian, into civilisation. The cheap prices 
of its commodities are the heavy artillery 
with which it batters down all Chinese walls, 
with which it forces the barbarians" in¬ 
tensely obstinate hatred of foreigners to 
capitulate. It compels all nations, on pain 
of extinction, to adopt the bourgeois mode 
of production; it compels them to intro¬ 
duce what it calls civilisation into their 
midst, i.e., to become bourgeois themselves. 
In a word, it creates a world after its own 
image. 

The bourgeoisie has subjected the coun¬ 
try to the rule of the towns. It has created 
enormous cities, has greatly increased the 
urban population as compared with the 
rural, and has thus rescued a considerable 
part of the population from the idiocy of 
rural life. Just as it has made the country 
dependent on the towns, so it has made bar¬ 
barian and semi-barbarian countries depend¬ 
ent on the civilised ones, nations of peasants 
on nations of bourgeois, the East on the 
West. 

The bourgeoisie keeps more and more do¬ 
ing away with the scattered state of the 
population, of the means of production, and 
of property. It has agglomerated popula¬ 
tion, centralised means of production, and 
has concentrated property in a few hands. 
The necessary consequence of this was po- 
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litical centralisation. Independent, or but 
loosely connected provinces, with separate 
interests, laws, governments and systems of 
taxation, became lumped together into one 
nation, with one government, one code of 
law^s, one national class interest, one fron¬ 
tier and one customs tariff. 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce 
one hundred years, has created more mas¬ 
sive and more colossal productive forces 
than have all preceding generations together. 
Subjection of nature s forces to man, ma¬ 
chinery, application of chemistry to indus¬ 
try and agriculture, steam-navigation, rail¬ 
ways, electric telegraphs, clearing of whole 
continents for cultivation, canalisation of 
rivers, whole populations conjured out of 
the ground—what earlier century had even 
a presentiment that such productive forces 
slumbered in the lap of social labour? 

We see then that the means of produc¬ 
tion and of exchange, which served as the 
foundation for the growth of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, were generated in feudal society. At a 
certain stage in the development of these 
means of production and of exchange, the 
conditions under which feudal society pro¬ 
duced and exchanged, the feudal organisa¬ 
tion of agriculture and manufacturing in¬ 
dustry, in a word, the feudal relations of 
property became no longer compatible with 
the already developed productive forces; 
they became so many fetters. They had 
to be burst asunder; they were burst asun¬ 
der. 

Into their place stepped free competi¬ 
tion, accompanied by a social and political 
constitution adapted to it, and by the eco¬ 
nomic and political sway of the bourgeois 
class. 

A similar movement is going on before 
our own eyes. Modem bourgeois society 
with its relations of production, of exchange 
and of property, a society that has con¬ 
jured up such gigantic means of production 
and of exchange, is like the sorcerer who is 
no longer able to control the powers of the 
nether world whom he has called up by his 
spells. For many a decade past the history 
of industry and commerce is but the history 


of the revolt of modem productive forces 
against modern conditions of production, 
against the property relations that are the 
conditions for the existence of the hour- 
geoisie and of its rule. It is enough to men¬ 
tion the commercial crises that by their 
periodical return put the existence of the 
entire bourgeois society on trial, each time 
more threateningly. In these crises a great 
part not only of the existing products, but 
also of the previously created productive 
forces, are periodically destroyed. In these 
crises there breaks out an epidemic that, in 
all earlier epochs, would have seemed an 
absurdity—the epidemic of over-production. 
Society suddenly finds itself put back into 
a state of momentary barbarism; it appears 
as if a famine, a universal war of devasta¬ 
tion had cut off the supply of every means 
of subsistence; industry and commerce 
seem to be destroyed. And why? Because 
there is too much civilisation, too much 
means of subsistence, too much industry, 
too much commerce. The productive forces 
at the disposal of society no longer tend to 
further the development of the conditions 
of bourgeois property; on the contrary, they 
have become too powerful for these condi¬ 
tions, by which they are fettered, and no 
sooner do they overcome these fetters than 
they bring disorder into the whole of bour¬ 
geois society, endanger the existence of 
bourgeois property. The conditions of bour¬ 
geois society are too narrow to comprise 
the wealth created by them. And how does 
the bourgeoisie get over these crises? On 
the one hand by enforced destruction of a 
mass of productive forces; on the other, 
by the conquest of new markets, and by the 
more thorough exploitation of the old ones. 
That is to say, by paving the way for more 
extensive and more destructive crises, and 
by diminishing the means whereby crises 
are prevented. 

The weapons with which the bourgeoisie 
felled feudalism to the ground are now 
turned against the bourgeoisie itself. 

But not only has the bourgeoisie forged 
the weapons that bring death to itself; it 
has also called into existence the men who 
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are to wield those weapons—^the modem 
working class—^the proletarians. 

In proportion as the bourgeoisie, i.e., cap¬ 
ital, is developed, in the same proportion is 
the proletariat, the modern working class, 
developed—a class of labourers, who live 
only so long as they find work, and who hnd 
work only so long as their labour increases 
capital. These labourers, who must sell them¬ 
selves piecemeal, are a commodity, like 
every other article of commerce, and are 
consequently exposed to all the vicissitudes 
of competition, to all the fluctuations of the 
market. 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery 
and to division of labour, the work of the 
proletarians has lost all individual charac¬ 
ter, and, consequently, all charm for the 
workman. He becomes an appendage of the 
machine, and it is only the most simple, 
most monotonous, and most easily acquired 
knack, that is required of him. Hence, the 
cost of production of a workman is re¬ 
stricted, almost entirely, to the means of 
subsistence that he requires for his main¬ 
tenance, and for the propagation of his race, 
but the price of a commodity, and there¬ 
fore also af labour, is equal to its cost of 
production. In proportion, therefore, as the 
repulsiveness of the work increases, the wage 
decreases. Nay more, in proportion as the 
use of machinery and division of labour in¬ 
creases, in the same proportion the burden 
of toil also increases, whether by prolonga¬ 
tion of the working hours, by increase of the 
work exacted in a given time, or by increased 
speed of the rtitchinery, etc. 

Modem industry has converted the little 
workshop of the patriarchal master into the 
great factory of the industrial capitalist. 
Masses of labourers, crowded into the fac¬ 
tory, are organised like soldiers. As privates 
of the industrial army they are placed un¬ 
der the command of a perfect hierarchy of 
officers and sergeants. Not only are they 
slaves of the bourgeois class, and of the 
bourgeois state; they arc daily and hourly 
enslaved by the machine, by the overseer, 
and, above all, by the individual bourgeois 
manufacturer himself. The more openly this 


despotism proclaims gain to be its end and 
aim, the more petty, the more hateful and 
the more embittering it is. 

The less the skill and exertion of strength 
implied in manual labour, in other words, 
the more modern industry develops, the 
more is the labour of men superseded by 
that of women. Differences of age and sex 
have no longer any distinctive social validity 
for the working class. All are instruments of 
labour, more or less expensive to use, ac¬ 
cording to their age and sex. 

No sooner has the labourer received his 
wages in cash, for the moment escaping ex¬ 
ploitation by the manufacturer, than he is 
set upon by the other portions of the bour¬ 
geoisie, the landlord, the shopkeeper, the 
pawnbroker, etc. 

The lower strata of the middle class—the 
small tradespeople, shopkeepers, and retired 
tradesmen generally, the handicraftsmen 
and peasants—^all these sink gradually into 
the proletariat, partly because their diminu¬ 
tive capital does not suffice for the scale on 
which modern industry is carried on, and is 
swamped in the competition with the large 
capitalists, partly because their specialised 
skill is rendered worthless by new meth¬ 
ods of production. Thus the proletariat is 
recruited from all classes of the popula¬ 
tion. 

The proletariat goes through various 
stages of development. With its birth be¬ 
gins its struggle with the bourgeoisie. At 
first the contest is carried on by individual 
labourers, then by the work people of a 
factory, then by the operatives of one 
trade, in one locality, against the individual 
bourgeois who directly exploits them. They 
direct their attacks not against the bour¬ 
geois conditions of production, but against 
the instruments of production themselves; 
they destroy imported wares that compete 
with their labour, they smash machinery to 
pieces, they set factories ablaze, they seek 
to restore by force the vanished status of 
the workman of the Middle Ages. 

At this stage the labourers still form an 
incoherent mass scattered over the whole 
country, -and broken up by their mutual 
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competition. If anywhere they unite to form 
more compact bodies, this is not yet the 
consequence of their own active union, but 
of the union of the bourgeoisie, which class, 
in order to attain its own political ends, is 
compelled to set the whole proletariat in 
motion, and is moreover still able to do so 
for a time. At this stage, therefore, the pro¬ 
letarians do not fight their enemies, but the 
enemies of their enemies, the remnants of 
absolute monarchy, the landowners, the non¬ 
industrial bourgeois, the petty bourgeoisie. 
Thus the whole historical movement is con¬ 
centrated in the hands of the bourgeoisie; 
every victory so obtained is a victory for 
the bourgeoisie. 

But with the development of industry the 
proletariat not only increases in number; 
it becomes concentrated in greater masses, 
its strength grows, and it feels that strength 
more. I'he various interests and conditions 
of life within the ranks of the proletariat 
are more and more equalised, in proportion 
as machinery obliterates all distinctions of 
labour and nearly everywhere reduces wages 
to the same low level. The growing compe¬ 
tition among the bourgeois, and the result¬ 
ing commercial crises, makes the wages of 
the workers ever more fluctuating. The un¬ 
ceasing improvement of machinery, ever 
more rapidly developing, makes their live¬ 
lihood more and more precarious; the col¬ 
lisions between individual workmen and in¬ 
dividual bourgeois take more and more the 
character of collisions between two classes. 
Thereupon the workers begin to form com¬ 
binations (trade unions) against the bour¬ 
geoisie; they club together in order to keep 
up the rate of wages; they found permanent 
associations in order to make provision be¬ 
forehand for these occasional revolts. Here 
and there the contest breaks out into riots. 

Now and then the workers are victorious, 
but only for a time. The real fruit of their 
battles lies, not in the immediate result, but 
in the ever expanding union of the work¬ 
ers. This union is furthered by the improved 
means of communication which are created 
by modern industry, and which place the 
workers of different localities in contact 


with one another. It was just this contact 
that was needed to centralise the numer¬ 
ous local struggles, all of the same character, 
into one national struggle between classes. 
But every class struggle is a political strug¬ 
gle. And that union, to attain which the 
burghers of the Middle Ages, with their 
miserable highways, required centuries, the 
modern proletarians, thanks to railwa3rs, 
achieve in a few years. 

This organisation of the proletarians into 
a class, and consequently into a political 
party, is continually being upset again by 
the competition between the workers them¬ 
selves. But it ever rises up again, stronger, 
firmer, mightier. It compels legislative rec¬ 
ognition of particular interests of the work¬ 
ers, by taking advantage of the divisions 
among the bourgeoisie itself. Thus the ten- 
hour bill in England was carried. 

Altogether, collisions between the classes 
of the old society further the course of de¬ 
velopment of the proletariat in many ways. 
The bourgeoisie finds itself involved in a 
constant battle. At first with the aristoc¬ 
racy; later on, with those portions of the 
bourgeoisie itself whose interests have be¬ 
come antagonistic to the progress of in¬ 
dustry; at all times with the bourgeoisie of 
foreign countries. In all these battles it see.s 
itself compelled to appeal to the proletariat, 
to ask for its help, and thus, to drag it into 
the political arena. The bourgoisie itself, 
therefore, supplies the proletariat with its 
own elements of political and general edu¬ 
cation, in other words, it furnishes the pro¬ 
letariat with weapons for fighting the bour¬ 
geoisie. 

Further, as we have already seen, entire 
sections of the ruling classes are, by the 
advance of industry, precipitated into the 
proletariat, or are ak least threatened in 
their conditions of existence. These also 
supply the proletariat with fresh elements 
of enlightenment and progress. 

Finally, in times when the class struggle 
nears the decisive hour, the process of dis¬ 
solution going on within the ruling class, in 
fact within the whole range of old society, 
assumes such a violent, glaring character, 
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that a small section of the ruling class cuts 
itself adrift, and joins the revolutionary 
class, the class that holds the future in 
its hands. Just as, therefore, at an earlier 
period, a section of the nobility went over 
to the bourgeoisie, so now a portion of the 
bourgeoisie goes over to the proletariat, and 
in particular, a portion of the bourgeois 
ideologists, who have raised themselves to 
the level of comprehending theoretically 
the historical movement as a whole. 

Of all the classes that stand face to face 
with the bourgeoisie today, the proletariat 
alone is a really revolutionary class. The 
other classes decay and finally disappear in 
the face of modem industry; the proletariat 
is its special and essential product. 

The lower middle class, the small manu¬ 
facturer, the shopkeeper, the artisan, the 
peasant,' all these fight against the bour¬ 
geoisie, to save from extinction their ex¬ 
istence as fractions of the middle class. They 
are therefore not revolutionary, but con¬ 
servative. Nay more, they are reactionary, 
for they try to roll back the wheel of his¬ 
tory. If by chance they are revolutionary, 
they are so only in view of their impending 
transfer into the proletariat; they thus de¬ 
fend not their present, but their future in¬ 
terests; they desert their own standpoint to 
adopt that of the proletariat. 

The “dangerous class,” the social scum 
(Lumpenproletariat), that passively rotting 
mass thrown off by the lowest layers of old 
society, may, here and there, be swept into 
the movement by a proletarian revolution; 
its conditions of life, however, prepare it 
far more for the part of a bribed tool of re¬ 
actionary intrigue. 

The social conditions of the old society 
no longer exist for the proletariat. The pro¬ 
letarian is without property; his relation to 
his wife and children has no longer anything 
in common with bourgeois family relations; 
modern industrial labour, modern subjec¬ 
tion to capital, the same in England as in 
France, in America as in Germany, has 
stripped him of every trace of national 
character. Law, morality, religion, are to 
him so many bourgeois prejudices, behind 


which lurk in ambush just as many bour¬ 
geois interests. 

All the preceding classes that got the up¬ 
per hand, sought to fortify their already ac¬ 
quired status by subjecting society at large 
to their conditions of appropriation. The 
proletarians cannot become masters of the 
productive forces of society, except by 
abolishing their own previous mode of ap¬ 
propriation, and thereby also every other 
previous mode of appropriation. They have 
nothing of their own to secure and to fortify; 
their mission is to destroy all previous se¬ 
curities for, and insurances of, individual 
property. 

All previous historical movements were 
movements of minorities, or in the interest 
of minorities. The proletarian movement is 
the self-conscious, independent movement 
of the immense majority, in the interest of 
the immense majority. The proletariat, the 
lowest stratum of our present society, can¬ 
not stir, cannot raise itself up, without the 
whole superincumbent strata of official so¬ 
ciety being sprung into the air. 

Though not in substance, yet in form, 
the struggle of the proletariat with the 
bourgeoisie is at first a national struggle. 
The proletariat of each country must, of 
course, first of ail settle matters with its own 
bourgeoisie. 

In depicting the most general phases of 
the development of the proletariat, we 
traced the more or less veiled civil war, rag¬ 
ing within existing society, up to the point 
where that war breaks out into open revolu¬ 
tion, and where the violent overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie lays the foundation for the sway 
of the proletariat. 

Hitherto, every form of society has been 
based, as we have already seen, on the an¬ 
tagonism of oppressing and oppressed 
classes. But in order to oppress a class, cer¬ 
tain conditions must be assured to it under 
which it can, at least, continue its slavish 
existence. The serf, in the period of serf¬ 
dom, raised himself to membership in the 
commune, just as the petty bourgeois, un¬ 
der the yoke of feudal absolutism, managed 
to develop into a bourgeois. The modem 
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labourer, on the contrary, instead of rising 
with the progress of industry, sinks deeper 
and deeper below the conditions of existence 
of his own class. He becomes a pauper, and 
pauperism develops more rapidly than popu¬ 
lation and wealth. And here it becomes evi¬ 
dent, that the bourgeoisie is unfit any longer 
to be the ruling class in society, and to im¬ 
pose its conditions of existence upon so¬ 
ciety as an over-riding law. It is unht to 
rule because it is incompetent to assure an 
existence to its slave within his slavery, be¬ 
cause it cannot help letting him sink into 
such a state, that it has to feed him, instead 
of being fed by him. Society can no longer 
live under this bourgeoisie, in other words, 
its existence is no longer compatible with 
society. 

The essential condition for the existence 
and sway of the bourgeois class, is the for¬ 
mation and augmentation of capital; the 
condition for capital is wage-labour. Wage- 
labour rests exclusively on competition be¬ 
tween the labourers. The advance of in¬ 
dustry, whose involuntary promoter is the 
bourgeoisie, replaces the isolation of the 
labourers, due to competition, by their revo¬ 
lutionary combination, due to association. 
The development of modem industry, there¬ 
fore, cuts from under its feet the very 
foundation on which the bourgeoisie pro¬ 
duces and appropriates products. What the 
bourgeoisie therefore produces, above all, 
are its own grave-diggers. Its fall and the 
victory of the proletariat are equally in¬ 
evitable. 


2. Proletarians and Communists 

In what relation do the Communists 
stand to the proletarians as a whole? 

The Communists do not form a separate 
party opposed to other working class parties. 

They have no interests separate and apart 
from those of the proletariat as a whole. 

They do not set up any sectarian princi¬ 
ples of their own, by which to shape and 
mould the proletarian movement. 


The Communists are distinguished from 
the other working class parties by this only: 
1. In the national struggles of the prole¬ 
tarians of the different countries, they point 
out and bring to the front the common in¬ 
terests of the entire proletariat, independ¬ 
ently of all nationality. 2. In the various 
stages of development which the struggle 
of the working class against the bourgeoisie 
has to pass through, they always and every¬ 
where represent the interests of the move¬ 
ment as a whole. 

The Communists, therefore, are on the 
one hand, practically, the most advanced 
and resolute section of the working class 
parties of every country, that section which 
pushes forward all others; on the other 
hand, theoretically, they have over the great 
mass of the proletariat the advantage of 
clearly understanding the line of march, the 
conditions, and the ultimate general results 
of the proletarian movement. 

The immediate aim of the Communists 
is the same as that of all the other prole¬ 
tarian parties: Formation of the proletariat 
into a class, overthrow of bourgeois suprem¬ 
acy, conquest of political power by the pro¬ 
letariat. 

The theoretical conclusions of the Com¬ 
munists are in no way based on ideas or 
principles that have been invented, or dis¬ 
covered, by this or that would-be universal 
reformer. 

They merely express, in general terms, ac¬ 
tual relations springing from an existing 
class struggle, from a historical movement 
going on under our very eyes. The aboli¬ 
tion of existing property relations is not at 
all a distinctive feature of Communism. 

All property relations in the past have 
continually been subject to historical change 
consequent upon the change in historical 
conditions. 

The French Revolution, for example, 
abolished feudal property in favour of bour¬ 
geois property. 

The distinguishing feature of Commu¬ 
nism is not the abolition of property gener¬ 
ally, but the abolition of bourgeois property. 
Bui modem bourgeois private property 
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is the final and most complete expres¬ 
sion of the system of producing and appro¬ 
priating products that is based on class an¬ 
tagonisms, on the exploitation of the many 
by the few. 

In this sense, the theory of the Com¬ 
munists may be summed up in the single sen¬ 
tence: Abolition of private property. 

We Communists have been reproached 
with the desire of abolishing the right of 
personally acquiring property as the fruit of 
a man’s own labour, which property is al¬ 
leged to be the groundwork of all personal 
freedom, activity and independence. 

Hard-won, self-acquired, self-earned prop¬ 
erty! Do you mean the property of the 
petty artisan and of the small peasant, a 
form of property that preceded the bour¬ 
geois form? There is no need to abolish 
that; the development of industry has to 
a great extent already destroyed it, and is 
still destroying it daily. 

Or do you mean modern bourgeois pri¬ 
vate property? 

But does wage-labour create any prop¬ 
erty for the labourer? Not a bit. It creates 
capital, f.e., that kind of property which 
exploits wage-labour, and which cannot in¬ 
crease except upoji condition of begetting 
a new supply of wage-labour for fresh ex¬ 
ploitation. Property, in its present form, is 
based on the antagonism of capital and 
wage-labour. Let us examine both sides of 
this antagonism. 

To be a capitalist, is to have not only a 
purely personal, but a social status in pro¬ 
duction. Capital is a collective product, and 
only by the united action of many members, 
nay, in the last resort, only by the united 
action of all members of society, can it be 
set in motion. 

Capital is therefore not a personal, it is 
a social, power. ^ 

When, therefore, capital is converted into 
common property, into the property of all 
members of society, personal property is 
not thereby transformed into social prop¬ 
erty. It is only the social character of the 
property that is changed. It loses its class 
character. 


Let us now take wage-labour. 

The average price of wage-labour is the 
minimum wage, i.e., that quantum of the 
means of subsistence which is absolutely 
requisite to keep the labourer in bare ex¬ 
istence as a labourer. What, therefore, the 
wage-labourer appropriates by means of his 
labour, merely suffices to prolong and re¬ 
produce a bare existence. We by no means 
intend to abolish this personal appropria¬ 
tion of the products of labour, an appro¬ 
priation that is made for the maintenance 
and reproduction of human life, and that 
leaves no surplus wherewith to command 
the labour of others. All that we want to 
do away with is the miserable character of 
this appropriation, under which the labourer 
lives merely to increase capital, and is al¬ 
lowed to live only insofar as the interest of 
the ruling class requires it. 

In bourgeois society, living labour is but 
a means to increase accumulated labour. 
In Communist society, accumulated labour 
is but a means to widen, to enrich, to pro¬ 
mote the existence of the labourer. 

In bourgeois society, therefore, the past 
dominates the present; in Communist so¬ 
ciety, the present dominates the past. In 
bourgeois society capital is independent and 
has individuality, while the living person is 
dependent and has no individuality. 

And the abolition of this state of things 
is called by the bourgeois, abolition of indi¬ 
viduality and freedom! And rightly so. The 
abolition of bourgeois individuality, bour¬ 
geois independence, and bourgeois freedom 
is undoubtedly aimed at. 

By freedom is meant, under the present 
bourgeois conditions of production, free 
trade, free selling and buying. 

But if selling and buying disappears, free 
selling and buying disappears also. This talk 
about free selling and buying, and all the 
other “brave words” of our bourgeoisie 
about freedom in general, have a meaning, 
if any, only in contrast with restricted sell¬ 
ing and buying, with the fettered traders 
of the Middle Ages, but have no meaning 
when opposed to the Communist abolition 
of buying and selling, of the bourgeois con- 
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dition of production, and of the bourgeoisie 
itself. 

You are horrified at our intending to do 
away with private property. But in your 
existing society, private property is already 
done away with for nine-tenths of the popu¬ 
lation; its existence for the few is solely 
due to its non-existence in the hands of 
those nine-tenths. You reproach us, there¬ 
fore, with intending to do away with a form 
of property, the necessary condition for 
whose existence is the non-existence of any 
property for the immense majority of so¬ 
ciety. 

In a word, you reproach us with intending 
to do away with your property. Precisely 
so; that is just what we intend. 

From the moment when labour can no 
longer be con\'erted into capital, money, or 
rent, into a social power capable of being 
monopolised, fe., from the moment when 
individual property can no longer be trans¬ 
formed into bourgeois properly, into capi¬ 
tal, from that moment, you say, individu¬ 
ality vanishes. 

You must, therefore, confess that by **in- 
dividuaP* you mean no other person than 
the bourgeois, than the middle class owner 
of property. This person must, indeed, be 
swept out of the way, and made impossible. 

Communism deprives no man of the 
power to appropriate the products of so¬ 
ciety; all that it does is to deprive him of 
the power to subjugate the labour of others 
by means of such appropriation. 

It has been objected, that upon the aboli¬ 
tion of private property all work will 
cease, and universal laziness will overtake 
us. 

According to this, bourgeois society ought 
long ago to have gone to the dogs through 
sheer idleness; for those of its members 
who work, acquire nothing, and those who 
acquire anything, do not work. The whole 
of this objection is but another expression 
of the tautology: There can no longer be 
any wage-labour when there Is no longer 
any capital. 

All objections urged against the Com¬ 
munist mode of producing and apprt^at- 


ing material products, have, in the same 
way, been urged against the Communist 
modes of producing and appropriating in¬ 
tellectual products. Just as, to the bour¬ 
geois, the disappearance of class property is 
the disappearance of production itself, so 
the disappearance of class culture is to him 
identical with the disappearance of all cul¬ 
ture. 

That culture, the loss of which he la¬ 
ments, is, for the enormous majority, a 
mere training to act as a machine. 

But don’t wrangle with us so long as you 
apply, to our intended abolition of bour¬ 
geois property, the standard of your bour¬ 
geois notions of freedom, culture, law, etc. 
Your very ideas are but the outgrowth of 
the conditions of your bourgeois production 
and bourgeois property, just as your juris¬ 
prudence is but the will of your class made 
into a law for all, a will whose essential 
character and direction arc determined by 
the economic conditions of existence of 
your class. 

The selfish misconception that induces 
you to transform into eternal laws of na¬ 
ture and of reason, the social forms spring¬ 
ing from your present mode of production 
and form of property—historical relations 
that rise and disappear in the progress of 
production—this misconception you share 
with every ruling class that has preceded 
you. What you see clearly in the case of an¬ 
cient property, what you admit in the case 
of feudal property, you are of course for¬ 
bidden to admit in the case of your own 
bourgeois form of property. 

Abolition of the family! Even the most 
radical flare up at this infamous proposal of 
the Communists. 

On what foundation is the present family, 
the bourgeois family, based? On capital, on 
private gain. In its completely developed 
form this family exists only among the bour¬ 
geoisie. But this state of things finds its 
complement in the practical absence of the 
family among the proletarians, and in pub¬ 
lic prostitution. 

The bourgeois family will vanish as a 
matter of course when its complement van- 
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ishes, and both will vanish with the vanish¬ 
ing of capital. 

Do you charge us with wanting to stop 
the exploitation of children by their par¬ 
ents? To this crime we plead guilty. 

But, you will say, we destroy the most 
hallowed of relations, when we replace home 
education by social. 

And your education! Is not that also 
social, and determined by the social condi¬ 
tions under which you educate, by the in¬ 
tervention of society, direct or indirect, by 
means of schools, etc.? The Communists 
have not invented the intervention of so¬ 
ciety in education; they do but seek to alter 
the character of that intervention, and to 
rescue education from the influence of the 
ruling class. 

The bourgeois claptrap about the family 
and education, about the hallowed co-rela¬ 
tion of parent and child, becomes all the 
more disgusting, the more, by the action of 
modem industry, all family tics among the 
proletarians are tom asunder, and their chil¬ 
dren transformed into simple articles of 
commerce and instruments of labour. 

But you Communists would introduce 
community of women, screams the whole 
bourgeoisie in chorus. 

The bourgeois sees in his wife a mere in¬ 
strument of production. He hears that the 
instruments of production are to be ex¬ 
ploited in common, and, naturally, can come 
to no other conclusion than that the lot of 
being common to all will likewise fall to 
the women. 

He has not even a suspicion that the real 
point aimed at is to do away with the status 
of women as mere instruments of produc¬ 
tion. 

For the rest, nothing is more ridiculous 
than the virtuous indignation of our bour¬ 
geois at the community of women which, 
they pretend, is to be openly and officially 
established by the Communists. The Com¬ 
munists have no need to introduce com¬ 
munity of women; it has existed almost 
from time immemorial. 

Our bourgeois, not content with having 
the wives and daughters of their proletarians 


at their disposal, not to speak of common 
prostitutes, take the greatest pleasure in 
seducing each other’s wives. 

Bourgeois marriage is in reality a system 
of wives in common and thus, at the most, 
what the Communists might possibly be re¬ 
proached with is that they desire to intro¬ 
duce, in substitution for a hypocritically 
concealed, an openly legalised community 
of women. For the rest, it is self-evident, 
that the abolition of the present system of 
production must bring with it the abolition 
of the community of women springing from 
that system, i.e., of prostitution both public 
and private. 

The Communists are further reproached 
with desiring to abolish countries and na¬ 
tionality. 

The workingmen have no country. We 
cannot take from them what they have not 
got. Since the proletariat must first of all 
acquire political supremacy, must rise to 
be the leading class of the nation, must con¬ 
stitute itself the nation, it is, so far, itself 
national, though not in the bourgeois sense 
of the word. 

National differences and antagonisms be¬ 
tween peoples are vanishing gradually from 
day to day, owing to the development of 
the bourgeoisie, to freedom of commerce, 
to the world market, to uniformity in the 
mode of production and in the conditions of 
life corresponding thereto. 

The supremacy of the proletariat will 
cause them to vanish still faster. United ac¬ 
tion, of the leading civilised countries at 
least, is one of the first conditions for the 
emancipation of the proletariat. 

In proportion as the exploitation of one 
individual by another is put an end to, the 
exploitation of one nation by another will 
also be put an end to. In proportion as the 
antagonism between classes within the na¬ 
tion vanishes, the hostility of one nation to 
another will come to an end. 

The charges against Communism made 
from a religious, a philosophical, and, gen¬ 
erally, from an ideological standpoint, are 
not deserving of serious examination. 

Does it require deep intuition to compre- 
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hend that man s ideas, views, and concep¬ 
tions, in one word, man's consciousness, 
changes with every change in the condi¬ 
tions of his material existence, in his social 
relations and in his social life? 

What else does the history of ideas prove, 
than that intellectual production changes 
its character in proportion as material pro¬ 
duction is changed? The ruling ideas of 
each age have ever been the ideas of its 
ruling class. 

When people speak of ideas that revolu¬ 
tionise society, they do but express the fact 
that within the old society the elements of 
a new one have been created, and that the 
dissolution of the old ideas keeps even pace 
with the dissolution of the old conditions 
of existence. 

When the ancient world was in its last 
throes, the ancient religions were overcome 
by Christianity. When Christian ideas suc¬ 
cumbed in the 18th century to rationalist 
ideas, feudal society fought its death-battle 
with the then revolutionary bourgeoisie. The 
ideas of religious liberty and freedom of 
conscience, merely gave expression to the 
sway of free competition within the domain 
of knowledge. 

“Undoubtedly,** it will be said, “religion, 
moral, philosophical and juridical ideas have 
been modified in the course of historical 
development. But religion, morality, phi¬ 
losophy, political science, and law, con¬ 
stantly survived this change.” 

“There are, besides, eternal truths, such 
as Freedom, Justice, etc., that are common 
to all states of society. But Communism 
abolishes eternal truths, it abolishes all re¬ 
ligion, and all morality, instead of consti¬ 
tuting them on a new basis; it therefore 
acts in contradiction to ail past historical 
experience.” 

What does this accusation reduce itself 
to? The history of all past society has con¬ 
sisted in the development of class antag¬ 
onisms, antagonisms that assumed dififerent 
forms at different epochs. 

But whatever form they may have taken, 
one fact is common to all past ages, vit., 
the exploitation of one part of society by 


the other. No wonder, then, that the social 
consciousness of past ages, despite all the 
multiplicity and variety it displays, moves 
within certain common forms, or general 
ideas, which cannot completely vanish ex¬ 
cept with the total disappearance of class 
antagonisms. 

The Communist revolution is the most 
radical rupture with traditional property 
relations; no wonder that its development 
involves the most radical rupture with tra¬ 
ditional ideas. 

But let us have done with the bourgeois 
objections to Communism. 

We have seen above, that the first step in 
the revolution by the working class, is to 
raise the proletariat to the position of rul¬ 
ing class, to establish democracy. 

The proletariat will use its political su¬ 
premacy to wrest, by degrees, all capita) 
from the bourgeoisie, to centralise all in¬ 
struments of production in the hands of 
the state, i.e., of the proletariat organised as 
the ruling class; and to increase the total 
of productive forces as rapidly\as possi¬ 
ble. 

Of course, in the beginning, this cannot 
be effected except by means of despotic in¬ 
roads on the rights of property, and on the 
conditions of bourgeois production; by 
means of measures, therefore, which apjoear 
economically insufficient and untenable, but 
which, in the course of the movement, out¬ 
strip themselve.s, necessitate further inroads 
upon the old social order, and are unavoid¬ 
able as a means of entirely revolutionising 
the mode of production. 

These measures will of course be differ¬ 
ent in different countries. 

Nevertheless in the most advanced coun¬ 
tries, the following will be pretty generally 
applicable. 

1. Abolition of property in land and ap¬ 
plication of all rents of land to public pur¬ 
poses. 

2. A heavy progressive or graduated in¬ 
come tax. 

3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all 
emigrants and rebels. 
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5. Centralisation^ of credit in the hands 
of the state, by means of a national bank 
with state capital and an exclusive monop¬ 
oly. 

6. Centralisation of the means of com¬ 
munication and transport in the hands of 
the state. 

7. Extension of factories and instruments 
of production owned by the state; the 
bringing into cultivation of waste lands, 
and the improvement of the soil gen¬ 
erally in accordance with a common 
plan. 

8. Equal obligation of all to work. Es¬ 
tablishment of industrial armies, especially 
for agriculture. 

9. Combination of agriculture with man¬ 
ufacturing industries; gradual abolition of 
the distinction between town and country, 
by a more equable distribution of the popu¬ 
lation over the country. 

10. Free education for all children in 
public schools. Abolition of child factory 
labour in its present form. Combination 
of education with industrial production, 
etc. 

When, in the course of development, class 
distinctions have disappeared, and all pro¬ 
duction has been concentrated in the hands 
of a vast association of the whole nation, 
the public power will lose its political char¬ 
acter. Political power, properly so called, is 
merely the organised power of one class 
for oppressing another. If the proletariat 
during its contest with the bourgeoisie is 
compelled, by the force of circumstances, 
to organise itself as a class; if, by means of 
a revolution, it makes itself the ruling class, 
and, as such sweeps away by force the old 
conditions of production, then it will, along 
with these conditions, have sw'ept away the 
conditions for the existence of class antag¬ 
onisms, and of classes generally, and will 
thereby have abolished its ow^n supremacy 
as a class. 

In place of the old bourgeois society, with 
its classes and class antagonisms, we shall 
have an association, in which the free de¬ 
velopment of each is the condition for the 
free development of all 


3. Socialist and Communist 
Literature 

1. REACTIONARY SOCIALISM 

a. Feudal Socialism. Owing to their his¬ 
torical position, it became the vocation of 
the aristocracies of France and England to 
write pamphlets against modern bourgeois 
society. In the French revolution of July, 
1830, and in the English reform agitation, 
these aristocracies again succumbed to the 
hateful upstart. Thenceforth, a serious po¬ 
litical struggle was altogether out of the 
question. A literary battle alone remained 
possible. But even in the domain of litera¬ 
ture the old cries of the restoration period 
had become impossible. 

In order to arouse sympathy, the aristoc¬ 
racy was obliged to lose sight, apparently, 
of its own interests, and to formulate its in¬ 
dictment against the bourgeoisie in the in¬ 
terest of the exploited working class alone. 
Thus the aristocracy took its revenge by 
singing lampoons against its new master, 
and whispering in his ears sinister prophe¬ 
cies of coming catastrophe. 

In this way arose Feudal Socialism: Half 
lamentation, half lampoon; half echo of 
the past, half menace of the future; at times, 
by its bitter, witty and incisive criticism, 
striking the bourgeoisie to the very heart’s 
core, but always ludicrous in its effect 
through total incapacity to comprehend the 
march of modern history. 

The aristocracy, in order to rally the 
people to them, waved the proletarian alms- 
bag in front for a banner. But the people, 
as often as it joined them, saw on their hind¬ 
quarters the old feudal coats of arms, and 
deserted with loud and irreverent laughter. 

One section of the French Legitimists, 
and “Young England,” exhibited this spec¬ 
tacle. 

In pointing out that their mode of exploi¬ 
tation was different from that of the bour¬ 
geoisie, the feudalists forget that they ex¬ 
ploited under circumstances and conditions 
that were quite different, and that arc now 
antiquated. In showing that, under their 
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rule, the modem proletariat never existed, 
they forget that the modern bourgeoisie is 
the necessary offspring of their own form 
of society. 

For the rest, so little do they conceal the 
reactionary character of their criticism, that 
their chief accusation against the bourgeoi¬ 
sie amounts to this, that under the bour¬ 
geois regime a class is being developed, 
which is destined to tut up root and branch 
the old order of society. 

What they upbraid the bourgeoisie with 
is not so much that it creates a proletariat, 
as that it creates a revolutionary proletariat. 

In political practice, therefore, they join 
in all coercive measures against the work¬ 
ing class; and in ordinary life, despite their 
high-falutin phrases, they stoop to pick up 
the golden apples dropped from the tree of 
industry, and to barter truth, love, and hon¬ 
our for traffic in wool, beetroot-sugar, and 
potato spirits. 

As the parson has ever gone hand in hand 
with the landlord, so has Clerical Socialism 
with Feudal Socialism. 

Nothing is easier than to give Christian 
asceticism a Socialist tinge. Has not Chris¬ 
tianity declaimed against private property, 
against marriage, against the state? Has it 
not preached in the place of these, charity 
and poverty, celibacy and mortification of 
the flesh, monastic life and Mother Church? 
Christian Socialism is but the holy water 
with which the priest consecrates the heart¬ 
burnings of the aristocrat, 
ft. Petty Bourgeois Socialism. The feudal 
aristocracy was not the only class that was 
ruined by the bourgeoisie, not the only class 
whose conditions of existence pined and 
perished in the atmosphere of modern bour¬ 
geois society. The mediaeval burgesses and 
the small peasant proprietors wertf the pre¬ 
cursors of the modern bourgeoisie. In those 
countries which are but little developed, in¬ 
dustrially and commercially, these two 
classes still vegetate side by side with the 
rising bourgeoisie. 

In countries where modem civilisation 
has become fully developed, a new class of 
petty bourgeoi.s has been formed, fluctuat¬ 


ing between proletariat and bourgeoisie, and 
ever renewing itself as a supplementary part 
of bourgeois society. The individual mem¬ 
bers of this class, however, are being con¬ 
stantly hurled down into the proletariat by 
the action of competition, and, as modem 
industry develops, they even see the mo¬ 
ment approaching when they will completely 
disappear as an independent section of mod¬ 
ern society, to be replaced, in manufactures, 
agriculture and commerce, by overseers, 
bailiffs and shopmen. 

In countries, like France, where the peas¬ 
ants constitute far more than half of the 
population, it was natural that writers who 
sided with the proletariat against the bour¬ 
geoisie, should use, in their criticism of the 
bourgeois regime, the standard of the peas¬ 
ant and petty bourgeois, and from the stand¬ 
point of these intermediate classes should 
take up the cudgels for the working class. 
Thus arose petty bourgeois Socialism. Sis- 
mondi was the head of this school, not only 
in France but also in England. 

This school of Socialism dissected with 
great acuteness the contradictions in the 
conditions of modem production. It laid 
bare the hypocritical apologies of econo¬ 
mists. It proved, incontrovcrtibly, the dis¬ 
astrous effects of machinery and division of 
labour; the concentration of capital and 
land in a few hands; overproduction and 
crises; it pointed out the inevitable ruin of 
the petty bourgeois and peasant, the misery 
of the proletariat, the anarchy in produc¬ 
tion, the crying inequalities in the distri¬ 
bution of wealth, the industrial war of ex¬ 
termination between nations, the dissolu^ 
tion of old moral bonds, of the old family 
relations, of the old nationalities. 

In its positive aims, however, this form of 
Socialism aspires either to restoring the old 
means of production and of exchange, and 
with them the old property relations, and 
the old society, or to cramping the modern 
means of production and of exchange within 
the framework of the old property rela¬ 
tions that have been, and were bound to be, 
exploded by those means. In either case, it 
is both reactionary and utopian. 
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Its last words are: Corporate guilds for 
manufacture; patriarchal relations in agri¬ 
culture. 

Ultimately, when stubborn historical facts 
had dispersed all intoxicating effects of self- 
deceplion, this form of Socialism ended in 
a miserable fit of the blues, 
c. German or **True** Socialism, The So¬ 
cialist and Communist literature of France, 
a literature that originated under the pres¬ 
sure of a bourgeoisie in power, and that was 
the expression of the struggle against this 
power, was introduced into Germany at a 
time when the bourgeoisie, in that coun¬ 
try, had just begun its contest with feudal 
absolutism. 

German philosophers, would-be philoso¬ 
phers, and men of letters eagerly seized on 
this literature, only forgetting that when 
these writings immigrated from France into 
Germany, French social conditions had not 
immigrated along with them. In contact 
with German social conditions, this French 
literature lost all its immediate practical 
significance, and assumed a purely literary 
aspect. Thus, to the German philosophers of 
the 18th century, the demands of the first 
French Revolution were nothing more than 
the demands of “Practical Reason** in gen¬ 
eral, and the utterance of the will of the 
revolutionary French bourgeoisie signified 
in their eyes the laws of pure will, of will as 
it was bound to be, of true human will gen¬ 
erally. 

The work of the German literati consisted 
solely in bringing the new French ideas 
into harmony with their ancient philosoph¬ 
ical conscience, or rather, in annexing the 
French ideas without deserting their own 
philosophic point of view. 

This annexation took place in the same 
way in which a foreign language is appro¬ 
priated, namely by translation. 

It is well known how the monks wrote 
silly lives of Catholic saints over the manu¬ 
scripts on which the classical works of an¬ 
cient heathendom had been written. The 
German literati reversed this process with 
the profane French literature. They wrote 
their philosophical nonsense beneath the 


French original. For instance, beneath the 
French criticism of the economic functions 
of money, they wrote “alienation of hu¬ 
manity,** and beneath the French criticism 
of the bourgeois state, they wrote, “de¬ 
thronement of the category of the general,*’ 
and so forth. 

The introduction of these philosophical 
phrases at the back of the French historical 
criticisms they dubbed “Philosophy of Ac¬ 
tion,** “True Socialism,** “German Science 
of Socialism,” “Philosophical Foundation of 
Socialism,** and so on. 

The French Socialist and Communist 
literature was thus completely emasculated. 
And, since it ceased in the hands of the Ger¬ 
man to express the struggle of one class 
with the other, he felt conscious of having 
overcome “French one-sidedness’* and of 
representing, not true requirements, but the 
requirements of truth; not the interests of 
the proletariat, but the interests of human 
nature, of man in general, who belongs to 
no class, has no reality, who exists only in 
the misty realm of philosophical phantasy. 

This German Socialism, which took its 
school-boy task so seriously and solemnly, 
and extolled its pwor stock-in-trade in such 
mountebank fashion, meanwhile gradually 
lost its pedantic innocence. 

The fight of the German and especially 
of the Prussian bourgeoisie against feudal 
aristocracy and absolute monarchy, in other 
words, the liberal movement, became more 
earnest. 

By this, the long-wished-for opportunity 
was offered to “True" Socialism of confront¬ 
ing the political movement with the So¬ 
cialist demands, of hurling the traditional 
anathemas against liberalism, against repre¬ 
sentative government, against bourgeois 
competition, bourgeois freedom of the press, 
bourgeois legislation, bourgeois liberty and 
equality, and of preaching to the masses 
that they had nothing to gain, and every¬ 
thing to lose, by this bourgeois movement. 
German Socialism forgot, in the nick of 
time, that the French criticism, whose silly 
echo it was, presupposed the existence of 
modern bourgeois society, with its corre- 
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spending economic conditions of existence, 
and the political constitution adapted 
thereto, the very things whose attainment 
was the object of the pending struggle in 
Germany. 

To the absolute governments, with their 
following of parsons, professors, country 
squires and officials, it served as a wel* 
come scarecrow against the threatening 
bourgeoisie. 

It was a sweet finish after the bitter pills 
of floggings and bullets, with which these 
same governments, just at that time, dosed 
the risings of the German working class. 

While this “True” Socialism thus served 
the governments as a weapon for fighting 
the German bourgeoisie, it, at the same time, 
directly represented a reactionary interest, 
the interest of the German Philistines. In 
Germany the petty bourgeois class, a relic 
of the 16th century, and since then con¬ 
stantly cropping up again under various 
forms,, is the real social basis of the exist¬ 
ing state of things. 

To preserve this class, is to preserve the 
existing state of things in Germany. The in¬ 
dustrial and political supremacy of the 
bourgeoisie threatens it with certain destruc¬ 
tion—on the one hand, from the concentra¬ 
tion of capital; on the other, from the rise 
of a revolutionary proletariat. “True” So¬ 
cialism appeared to kill these two birds with 
one stone. It spread like an epidemic. 

The robe of speculative cobwebs, em¬ 
broidered with flowers of rhetoric, steeped 
in the dew of sickly sentiment, this trans¬ 
cendental robe in which the German So¬ 
cialists wrapped their sorry “eternal truths,” 
all skin and bone, served to increase won¬ 
derfully the sale of their goods amongst 
such a public. 

And on its part, German Socialism rec¬ 
ognised, more and more, its own calling as 
the bombastic representative of the petty 
bourgeois Philistine. 

It proclaimed the German nation to be 
the model nation, and the German petty 
Philistine to be the typical man. To every 
villainous meanness of this model man it 
gave a hidden, higher, socialistic interpreta¬ 


tion, the exact contrary of his real char¬ 
acter. It went to the extreme length of di¬ 
rectly opposing the “brutally destructive” 
tendency of Communism, and of proclaim¬ 
ing its supreme and impartial contempt of 
all class struggles. With very few excep¬ 
tions, all the so-called Socialist and Com¬ 
munist publications that now (1847) circu¬ 
late in Germany belong to the domain of 
this foul and enervating literature. 

2. CONSERVATIVE OR BOURGEOIS SOCIALISM 

A part of the bourgeoisie is desirous of 
redressing social grievances, in order to se¬ 
cure the continued existence of bourgeois 
society. 

To this section belong economists, phi¬ 
lanthropists, humanitarians, improvers of 
the condition of the working class, organ¬ 
isers of charity, members of societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, tem¬ 
perance fanatics, hole-and-corner reformers 
of every imaginable kind. This form of 
Socialism has, moreover, been worked out 
into complete systems. 

We may cite Proudhon’s Philosophy of 
Poverty as an example of this form. 

The socialistic bourgeois want all the 
advantages of modem social conditions with¬ 
out the struggles and dangers necessarily 
resulting therefrom. They desire the exist¬ 
ing state of society minus its revolutionary 
and disintegrating elements. They wish for 
a bourgeoisie without a proletariat. The 
bourgeoisie naturally conceives' the world in 
which it is supreme to be the best; and bour¬ 
geois Socialism develops this comfortable 
conception into various more or less com¬ 
plete systems. In requiring the proletariat 
to carry out such a system, and thereby to 
march straightway into the social New Je¬ 
rusalem, it but requires in reality, that the 
proletariat should remain within the bounds 
of existing society, but should cast away all 
its hateful ideas concerning the bourgeoisie. 

A second and more practical, but less sys¬ 
tematic, form of this Socialism sought to 
depreciate every revolutionary movement 
in the eyes of the working class, by show¬ 
ing that no mere political reform, but only 
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a change in the material conditions of exist¬ 
ence, in economic relations, could be of any 
advantage to them. By changes in the ma¬ 
terial conditions of existence, this form of 
Socialism, however, by no means under¬ 
stands abolition of the bourgeois relations 
of production, an abolition that can be ef¬ 
fected only by a revolution, but administra¬ 
tive reforms, based on the continued exist¬ 
ence of these relations; reforms, therefore, 
that in no respect affect the relations be¬ 
tween capital and labour, but, at the best, 
lessen the cost, and simplify the administra¬ 
tive work of bourgeois government. 

Bourgeois Socialism attains adequate ex¬ 
pression, when, and only when, it becomes a 
mere figure of speech. 

Free trade; For the benefit of the work¬ 
ing class. Protective duties: For the benefit 
of the working class. Prison reform: For 
the benefit of the working class. These are 
the last words and the only seriously meant 
words of bourgeois Socialism. 

It is summed up in the phrase: the bour¬ 
geois are bourgeois—for the benefit of the 
working class. 

3. CRITICAL-UTOPIAN SOCIALISM AND COM¬ 
MUNISM 

We do not here refer to that literature 
which, in every great modern revolution, 
has always given voice to the demands of 
the proletariat, such as the writings of Ba- 
beuf and others. 

The first direct attempts of the prole¬ 
tariat to attain its own ends—made in times 
of universal excitement, when feudal so¬ 
ciety was being overthrown—necessarily 
failed, owing to the then undeveloped state 
of the proletariat, as well as to the absence 
of the economic conditions for its emanci¬ 
pation, conditions that had yet to be pro¬ 
duced, and could be produced by the im¬ 
pending bourgeois epoch alone. The revo¬ 
lutionary literature that accompanied these 
first movements of the proletariat had nec¬ 
essarily a reactionary character. It incul¬ 
cated universal asceticism and social level¬ 
ling in its crudest form. 

The Socialist and Communist systems 


properly so called, those of St. Simon, Four¬ 
ier, Owen and others, spring into existence 
in the early undeveloped period, described 
above, of the struggle between proletariat 
and bourgeoisie (sec Section 1. Bourgeois 
and Proletarians). 

The founders of these systems see, in¬ 
deed, the class antagonisms, as well as the 
action of the decomposing elements in the 
prevailing form of society. But the prole¬ 
tariat, as yet in its infancy, offers to them 
the spectacle of a class without any histori¬ 
cal initiative or any independent political 
movement. 

Since the development of class antag¬ 
onism keeps even pace with the develop¬ 
ment of industry, the economic situation, as 
such Socialists find it, does not as yet offer 
to them the material conditions for the 
emancipation of the proletariat. They there¬ 
fore search after a new social science, after 
new social laws, that are to create these 
conditions. 

Historical action is to yield to their per¬ 
sonal inventive action; historically created 
conditions of emancipation to phantastic 
ones; and the gradual, spontaneous class 
organisation of the proletariat to an or¬ 
ganisation of society specially contrived by 
these inventors. Future history resolves it¬ 
self, in their eyes, into the propaganda and 
the practical carrying out of their social 
plans. 

In the formation of their plans they are 
conscious of caring chiefly for the interests 
of the working class, as being the most suf¬ 
fering class. Only from the point of view 
of being the most suffering class does the 
proletariat exist for them. 

The undeveloped state of the class strug¬ 
gle, as well as their own surroundings, causes 
Socialists of this kind to consider them¬ 
selves far superior to all class antagonisms. 
They want to improve the condition of 
every member of society, even that of the 
most favoured. Hence, they habitually ap¬ 
peal to society at large, without distinction 
of class; nay, by preference, to the ruling 
class. For how can people, when once they 
understand their system, fail to see in it the 
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best possible plan of the best possible state 
of society? 

Hence, they reject all political, and es- 
pccially all revolutionary action; they wish 
to attain their ends by peaceful means, and 
endeavour, by small experiments, necessar¬ 
ily doomed to failure, and by the force of 
example, to pave the way for the new so¬ 
cial gospel. 

Such phantastic pictures of future so¬ 
ciety, painted at a time when the prole¬ 
tariat is still in a very undeveloped state 
and has but a phantastic conception of its 
own position, correspond with the first in¬ 
stinctive yearnings of that class for a gen¬ 
eral reconstruction of society. 

But these Socialist and Communist writ¬ 
ings contain also a critical element. They 
attack every principle of existing society. 
Hence they are full of the most valuable 
materials for the enlightenment of the work¬ 
ing class. The practical measures proposed 
in them—^such as the abolition of the dis¬ 
tinction between town and country; aboli¬ 
tion of the family, of private gain and of 
the wage-system; the proclamation of so- 
.cial harmony; the conversion of the func¬ 
tions of the state into a mere superintend¬ 
ence of production—^all these proposals 
point solely to the disappearance of class 
antagonisms which were, at that time, only 
just cropping up, and which, in these pub¬ 
lications, are recognised in their earliest, in¬ 
distinct and undefined forms only. These 
proposals, therefore, are of a purely uto¬ 
pian character. 

The significance of Critical-Utopian So¬ 
cialism and Communism bears an inverse 
relation to historical development. In pro¬ 
portion as the modem class stmggle devel¬ 
ops and takes definite shape, this phantas¬ 
tic standing apart from the contest, these 
phantastic attacks on it, lose all practical 
value and all theoretical justification. There¬ 
fore, although the originators of these sys¬ 
tems were, in many respects, revolutionary, 
their disciples have, in every case, formed 
mere reactionary sects. They hold fast by 
the original views of their masters, in op¬ 
position to the progressive historical devel¬ 


opment of the proletariat. They, therefore, 
endeavour, and that consist^ntl)^ to deaden 
the class struggle and to reconcile the class 
antagonisms. They still dream of experi- 
mental realisation of their social utopias, of 
founding isolated phdansttres, of establish¬ 
ing “Home Colonies,” or setting up a “Little 
Icaria”—pocket editions of the New Jeru¬ 
salem—^and to realise all these castles in the 
air, they are compelled to appeal to the 
feelings and purses of the bourgeois. By de¬ 
grees they sink into the category of the re¬ 
actionary conservative Socialists depicted 
above, differing from these only by more 
systematic pedantry, and by their fanatical 
and superstitious belief in the miraculous 
effects of their social science. 

They, therefore, violently oppose all po¬ 
litical action on the part of the working 
class; such action, according to them, can 
only result from blind unbelief in the new 
gospel. 

The Owenites in England, and the Four- 
ierists in France, respectively, oppose the 
Chartists and the Riformhtes, 


4, Position of the Communists in Re¬ 
lation to the Various Existing 
Opposition Parties 

Section 2 has made clear the relations 
of the Communists to the existing working 
class part es >uch as the Chartists in Eng¬ 
land and the Agrarian Reformers in Amer¬ 
ica. 

The Communists fight for the attainment 
of the immediate aims, for the enforce¬ 
ment of the momentary interests of the 
working class; but in the movement of the 
present, they also represent and take care 
of the future of that movement. In France 
the Communists ally themselves with the 
Social-Democrats, against the conservative 
and radical bourgeoisie, reserving, however, 
the right to take up a critical position in re¬ 
gard to phrases and illusions traditionally 
handed down from the great Revolution. 

In Switzerland they support the Radi- 
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cals, without losing sight of the fact that 
this party consists of antagonistic elements, 
partly of Democratic Socialists, in the 
French sense, partly of radical bourgeois. 

In Poland they support the party that in¬ 
sists on an agrarian revolution as the prime 
condition for national eniancipation, that 
party which fomented the insurrection of 
Cracow in 1846. 

In Germany they fight with the bour¬ 
geoisie whenever it acts in a revolutionary 
way, against the absolute monarchy, the 
feudal squirearchy, and the petty bourgeoi¬ 
sie. 

But they never cease, for a single instant, 
to instil into the working class the clearest 
possible recognition of the hostile antago¬ 
nism between bourgeoisie and proletariat, 
in order that the German workers may 
straightway use, as so many weapons against 
the bourgeoisie, the social and political con¬ 
ditions that the bourgeoisie must necessarily 
introduce along with its supremacy, and in 
order chat, after the fall of the reaction¬ 
ary classes in Germany, the fight against 
the bourgeoisie itself may immediately be¬ 
gin. 

The Communists turn their attention 
chiefly to Germany, because that country 


is on the eve of a bourgeois revolution that 
is bound to be carried out under more ad¬ 
vanced conditions of European civilisation 
and with a much more developed proletariat 
than what existed in England in the 17th 
and in France in the 18th century, and be¬ 
cause the bourgeois revolution in Germany 
will be but the prelude to an immediately 
following proletarian revolution. 

In short, the Communists everywhere 
support every revolutionary movement 
against the existing social and political or¬ 
der of things. 

In all these movements they bring to the 
front, as the leading question in each case, 
the property question, no matter what its de¬ 
gree of development at the time. 

Finally, they labour everywhere for the 
union and agreement of the democratic par¬ 
ties of all countries. 

The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forci¬ 
ble overthrow of all existing social condi¬ 
tions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
Communist revolution. The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win. 

Workingmen of all countries, unite I 


11. LENIN 

Strategy of Reoolutionary Communism 


1. Professional Revolutionaries^ 

I assert: (1) that no movement can be 
durable without a stable organisation of 

* From V. 1. I.enia, What Is to Be Done! 
(1902; io Lenin, Selected Works, International 
Publishers, 1936), 11. By permission. 


leaders to maintain continuity; (2) that the 
more widely the masses are spontaneously 
drawn into the struggle and form the basis 
of the movement and participate in it, the 
more necessary is it to have such an or¬ 
ganisation, and the thore stable must it be 
(for it is much easier for demagogues to 
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side-track the more backward secUons of 
the masses); (3) that the organisation must 
consial chiefly of persons engaged in TCVO* 
lutionary activities as a profession; (4) 
that in a country with an autocratic gov¬ 
ernment, the more we restrict the member¬ 
ship of this organisation to persons who 
are engaged in revolutionary activities as 
a profession and who have been profession¬ 
ally trained in the art of combating the po¬ 
litical police, the more difficult will it be 
to catch the organisation, and (5) the wider 
will be the cricle of men and women of the 
working class or of other classes of society 
able to join the movement and perform 
active work in it. 

Wc can never give a mass organisation 
that degree of secrecy which is essential for 
the persistent and continuous struggle 
against the government. But to concentrate 
all secret functions in the hands of as small 
a number of professional revolutionaries 
as possible docs not mean that the latter 
will “do the thinking for all” and that the 
crowd will not take an active part in the 
movement. On the contrary, the crowd will 
advance from its ranks increasing numbers 
of professional revolutionaries, for it will 
know that it is not enough for a few stu¬ 
dents and workingmen, waging economic 
war, to gather together and form a “com¬ 
mittee,” but that it takes years to train 
professional revolutionaries; the crowd will 
“think” not of primitive ways but of train¬ 
ing professional revolutionaries. The cen¬ 
tralisation of the secret functions of the 
organisation does not mean the centralisa¬ 
tion of all the functions of the movement. 
The active participation of the broad masses 
in the dissemination of illegal literature will 
not diminish because a dozen professional 
revolutionaries centralise the secret part of 
the w’ork; on the contrary, it will increase 
tenfold. Only in this way will the reading 
of illegal literature, the contribution to il¬ 
legal literature and to some extent even the 
distribution of illegal literature almost cease 
to be secret work, for the police will soon 
come to realise the folly and futility of 


setting the whole judicial and administra¬ 
tive machine into motion to intercept every 
copy of a publication that is being broad¬ 
cast in thousands. This applies not only 
to the press, but to every function of the 
movement, even to demonstrations. The 
active and widespread participation of the 
masses will not suffer; on the contrary, it 
will benefit by the fact that a “dozen” ex¬ 
perienced revolutionaries, no less profes¬ 
sionally trained than the police, will cen¬ 
tralise all the secret side of the work— 
prepare leaflets, work out approximate plans 
and appoint bodies of leaders for each ur¬ 
ban district, for each factory district and 
for each educational institution, etc. (I 
know that exception will be taken to my 
“undemocratic” views, but I shall reply to 
this altogether unintelligent objection later 
on.) The centralisation of the more secret 
functions in an organisation of revolution¬ 
aries will not diminish, but rather increase 
the extent and the quality of the activity 
of a large number of other organisations 
intended for wide membership and which, 
therefore, can be as loose and as public as 
possible, for example, trade unions, work¬ 
ers’ circles for self-education and the read¬ 
ing of illegal literature, and socialist and 
also democratic circles for all other sec¬ 
tions of the population, etc., etc. 

In order to be fully prepared for his 
task, the working class revolutionary must 
also become a professional revolutionary. 

Hence B-^v is wrong when he says that 

as the worker is engaged for eleven and a 
half hours a day in the factory, therefore, 
the brunt of all the other revolutionary func¬ 
tions (apart from agitation) **must neces¬ 
sarily fall mainly upon the shoulders of an 
extremely small intellectual force.” It need 
not “necessarily” be so. It is so because we 
are backward, because we do not recognise 
our duty to assist every capable worker to 
become a professional agitator, organiser, 
propagandist, literature distributor, etc. In 
this respect, we waste our strength in a pos¬ 
itively shameful manner; we lack the abil¬ 
ity to husband that which should be tended 
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and reared with special care. Look at the 
Germans: they have a hundred times more 
forces than we have. But they understand 
perfectly well that the “average” does not 
too frequently promote really capable agi¬ 
tators, etc., from its ranks. 

Hence they immediately try to place 
every capable workingman in such condi¬ 
tions as will enable him to develop and ap¬ 
ply his abilities to the utmost: he is made 
a professional agitator, he is encouraged to 
widen the held of his activity, to spread it 
from one factory to the whole of his trade, 
from one locality to the whole country. He 
acquires experience and dexterity in his pro¬ 
fession, his outlook becomes wider, his 
knowledge increases, he observes the prom¬ 
inent political leaders from other localities 
and other parties, he strives to rise to their 
level and combine within himself the knowl¬ 
edge of working class environment and 
freshness of socialist convictions with pro¬ 
fessional skill, without which the prole¬ 
tariat cannot carry on a stubborn struggle 
with the excellently trained enemy. Only in 
this way can men of the stamp of Bebel and 
Auer be promoted from the ranks of the 
working class. But what takes place very 
largely automatically in a politically free 
country must in Russia be done deliberately 
and systematically by our organisations. A 
workingman agitator who is at all talented 
and ^'promising” must not be left to work 
eleven hours a day in a factory. We must 
arrange that he be maintained by the Party, 
that he may in due time go underground, 
that he change the place of his activity, 
otherwise he will not enlarge his experi¬ 
ence, he will not widen his outlook, and will 
not be able to stay in the fight against the 
gendarmes for at least a few yeats. As the 
spontaneous rise of the working class masses 
becomes wider and deeper, they not only 
promote from their ranks an increasing 
number of talented agitators, but also of 
talented organisers, propagandists and “prac¬ 
tical workers” in the best sense of the term 
(of whom there are so few among our in¬ 
telligentsia who, in the majority of cases, 
are somewhat careless and sluggish in their 


habits, so characteristic of Russians). When 
we have detachments of specially trained 
working class revolutionaries who have gone 
through long years of preparation (and, of 
course, revolutionaries “of all arms”), no 
political police in the world will be able 
to contend against them, for these detach¬ 
ments of men absolutely devoted and loyal 
to the revolution will themselves enjoy the 
absolute confidence and devotion of the 
broad masses of the workers. The sin we 
commit is that we do not sufficiently “stim¬ 
ulate” the workers to take this path, “com¬ 
mon” to them and to the “intellectuals,” of 
professional revolutionary training, and that 
we too frequently drag them back by our 
silly speeches about what “can be under¬ 
stood” by the masses of the workers, by the 
“average workers,” etc. 


2 . Class Society and the State ♦ 

1. THE state as the PRODUCT OP THE IR¬ 
RECONCILABILITY OP CLASS ANTAGONISMS 

What is now happening to Marx’s doc¬ 
trine has, in the course of history often hap¬ 
pened to the doctrines of other revolution¬ 
ary thinkers and leaders of oppressed classes 
struggling for emancipation. During the life¬ 
time of great revolutionaries, the oppress¬ 
ing classes have visited relentless persecu¬ 
tion on them and received their teaching 
with the most savage hostility, the most fu¬ 
rious hatred, the moalt ruthless campaign of 
lies and slanders. After their death, attempts 
are made to turn them into harmless icons, 
canonise them, and surround their names 
with a certain halo for the “consolation” of 
the oppressed classes and with the object 
of duping them, while at the same time 
emasculating and vulgarising the real es¬ 
sence of their revolutionary theories and 
blunting their revolutionary edge. At the 
present time, the bourgeoisie and the oppor¬ 
tunists within the labour movement are co- 

• From V. I. Lenin, . State and Revolution 
(1917; in Lenin, Selected Works, International 
Publishers, 1937), Vol. VII. By permission. 



- in work of adulterating 
operating m tnis wofk u 

Marxism. They omit, obliterate, and dis- 
tort the revolutionary side of its teaching, 
its revolutionary soul. They push to the 
foref-round and extol what is, or seems, ac¬ 
ceptable to the bourgeoisie. All the social- 
chauvinists are now “Marxists” joking 
aside! And more and more do German 
bourgeois professors, erstwhile specialists 
in the demolition of Marx, speak now of the 
*‘nationaI-German” Marx, who, they aver, 
has educated the labour unions which are so 
splendidly organised for conducting the 
, present predatory war/ 

In such circumstances, the distortion of 
Marxism being so widespread, it is our first 
task to resuscitate the real teachings of 
Marx on the state. For this purpose it will 
be necessary to quote at length from the 
works of Marx and Engels themselves. Of 
course, long quotations will make the text ^ 
cumbersome and in no way help to make it ' 
popular reading, but we cannot possibly i 
avoid them. All. or at any rate, all the most < 
essential pa.ssages in the works of Marx i 
and Engels on the subject of the state must ( 
necessarily be given as fully as possible, in ^ 
order that the reader may form an inde- t 
pendent opinion of all the views of the i 
founders of scientific Socialism and of the I 
development of those view’s, and in order i 
that their distortions by the present pre¬ 
dominant “Kautskyism'* may be proved in f 
black and white and rendered plain to all. i 

Let us begin with the most popular of 
Engels^ works, Der Ur sprung der Familie, t 
des Privateigentums und des Staats,^ the c 
sixth edition of which was published in t; 
Stuttgart as far back as 1894. We must o 
translate the quotations from the German n 
originals, as the Russian translations, al- ii 
though very numerous, are for the most s 
part either incomplete or very unsatisfac- ^ 

tory. a 

Summarising his historical analysis En- o 

gels says: b 


1 Friedrich Engels, The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property, and the State, London and New 
York, 193S. 


^ The state is therefore by no means a 
power imposed on society from the out¬ 
side; just as little is it “the reality of the 
' moral idea,’* “the image and reality of 
reason,” as Hegel asserted. Rather, it is a 
product of society at a certain stage of 
development; it is the admission that this 
society has become entangled in an in¬ 
soluble contradiction with itself, that it 
is cleft into irreconcilable antagonisms 
which it is powerle.ss to dispel. But in 
order that these antagonisms, classes with 
conflicting economic interests, may not 
consume themselves and society in sterile 
struggle, a power apparently standing 
above society becomes necessary, whose 
purpose is to moderate the conflict and 
keep it within the bounds of “order”; and 
this power arising out of society, but 
placing itself above it, and increasingly, 
separating itself from it. is the state.® 

Here we have, express'd in all its clear¬ 
ness, the basic idea of M.u.xism on the ques¬ 
tion of the historical rule and meaning of 
the state. The state is the product and the 
manifestation of the irreconcilability of 
cla.ss antagonisms. The state arises when, 
where, and to the extent that the class an¬ 
tagonisms cannot be objectively reconciled. 
And, conversely, the existence of the state 
proves that the class antagonisms are ir¬ 
reconcilable. 

It is precisely on this most important and 
fundamental point that distortions of Marx¬ 
ism arise along two main lines. 

On the one hand, the bourgeois, and par¬ 
ticularly the petty-bourgeois, ideologists, 
compelled under the pressure of indispu¬ 
table historical facts to admit that the state 
only exists where there are class antago¬ 
nisms and the class struggle, “correct” Marx 
in such a way as to make it appear that the 
state is an organ for reconciling the classes. 
According to Marx, the state could neither 
arise nor maintain itself if a reconciliation 
of classes were possible. But with the petty- 
bourgeois and philistine professors and pub¬ 
licists, the state—and this frequently on the 
strength of benevolent references to Marx! 


tthld. 
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—^becomes a conciliator 6f the classes. Ac¬ 
cording to Marx, the state is an organ of 
class domination, an organ of oppression 
of one class by another; its aim is the crea¬ 
tion of “order** which legalises and perpetu¬ 
ates this oppression by moderating the col¬ 
lisions between the classes. But in the 
opinion of the petty-bourgeois politicians, 
order means reconciliation of the classes, 
and not oppression of one class by another ; 
to moderate collisions does not mean, they 
say, to deprive the oppressed classes of 
certain definite means and methods of strug¬ 
gle for overthrowing the oppressors, but to 
practice reconciliation. 

For instance, when, in the Revolution of 
1917, the question of the real meaning and 
role of the state arose in all its vastness as 
a practical question demanding immediate 
action on a wide mass scale, all the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks suddenly 
and completely sank to the petty-bourgeois 
theory of “reconciliation** of the classes by 
the “state.” Innumerable resolutions and ar¬ 
ticles by politicians of both these parties 
are saturated through and through with this 
purely petty-bourgeois and philistine theory 
of “reconciliation.** That the state is an or¬ 
gan of domination of a definite class which 
cannot be reconciled with its antipode (the 
class opposed to it)—this petty-bourgeois 
democracy is never able to understand. Its 
attitude towards the state is one of the 
most telling proofs that our Socialist-Revo¬ 
lutionaries and Mensheviks are not Social¬ 
ists at all (which we Bolsheviks have al¬ 
ways maintained), but petty-bourgeois dem¬ 
ocrats with a near-Socialist phraseology. 

On the other hand, the “Kautskyist** dis¬ 
tortion of Marx is far more sublte. “The¬ 
oretically,’* there is no denying that the 
state is the organ of class domination, or 
that class antagonisms are irreconcilable. 
But what is forgotten or glossed over is this: 
if the state is the product of the irreconcil¬ 
able character of class antagonisms, if it is 
a force standing above society and “increas¬ 
ingly separating itself from it,“ then it is 
clear that the liberation of the oppressed 
class is impossible not only without a vio¬ 


lent revolution, but also without the destruc^ 
tion of the apparatus of state power, which 
was created by the ruling class and in which 
this “separation** is embodied. As we shall 
see later, Marx drew this theoretically self- 
evident conclusion from a concrete histori¬ 
cal analysis of the problems of revolution. 
And it is exactly this conclusion which 
Kautsky—^as we shall show fully in our sub¬ 
sequent remarks—^has “forgotten** and dis¬ 
torted. 

2. SPECIAL BODIES OF ARMED MEN, PRISONS, 
ETC. 

Engels continues: 

In contrast with Che ancient organisa¬ 
tion of the gens, the first distinguishing 
characteristic of the state is the grouping 
of the subjects of the state on a territorial 
basis. . . . 

Such a grouping seems “natural’* to us, 
but it came after a prolonged and costly 
struggle against the old form of tribal or 
gentilic society. 

. . . The second is the establishment 
of a public force, which is no longer ab¬ 
solutely identical with the population or¬ 
ganising itself as an armed power. This 
special public force is necessary, because 
a self-acting armed organisation of the 
population has become impossible since 
the cleavage of society into classes. . . . 
This public force exists in every state; it 
consists not merely of armed men, but of 
material appendages, prisons and repres¬ 
sive institutions of all kinds, of which 
gentilic society knew nothing. . . 

Engels develops the conception of that 
“power” which is termed the state—a power 
arising from society, but placing itself above 
it and becoming more and more separated 
from it. What does this power mainly con¬ 
sist of? It consists of special bodies of 
armed men who have at their disposal pris¬ 
ons, etc. 

We are justified in speaking of special 
bodies of armed men, because the public 
power peculiar to every state is not “abso- 

» iMd, 
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lutely identicar' with the armed popula¬ 
tion, with its “self-acting armed organisa¬ 
tion.** 

Like all the great revolutionary thinkers, 
Engels tries to draw the attention of the 
class-conscious workers to that very fact 
which to prevailing philistinism appears 
least of all worthy of attention, most com¬ 
mon and sanctified by solid, indeed, one 
might say, petrified prejudices. A standing 
army and police are the chief instruments 
of state power. But can this be otherwise? 

From the point of view of the vast ma¬ 
jority of Europeans at the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century whom Engels was addressing, 
and who had neither lived through nor 
closely observed a single great revolution, 
this cannot be otherwise. They cannot un¬ 
derstand at all what this “self-acting armed 
organisation of the population*’ means. To 
the question, whence arose the need for 
special bodies of armed men, standing above 
society and becoming separated from it 
(police and standing array), the Western 
European and Russian philistincs are in¬ 
clined to answer with a few phrases bor¬ 
rowed from Spencer or Mikhailovsky, by 
reference to the complexity of social life, 
the differentiation of functions, and so forth. 

Such a reference seems “scientific” and 
effectively dulls the senses of the average 
man, obscuring the most important and 
basic fact, namely, the break-up of so¬ 
ciety into irreconcilably antagonistic classes. 

Without such a break-up, the “self-acting 
armed organisation of the population*’ might 
have differed from the primitive organisa¬ 
tion of a herd of monkeys grasping sticks, 
or of primitive men, or men united in a 
tribal form of society, by its complexity, its 
high technique, and so forth, but would 
still have been possible. 

It is impossible now, because society, in 
the period of civilisation, is broken up into 
antagonistic and, indeed, irreconcilably an¬ 
tagonistic classes, which, if armed in a 
“self-acting” manner, would come into 
armed struggle with each other. A state is 
formed, a special power is created in the 
form of special bodies of armed men, and 


every revolution, by shattering the state 
apparatus, demonstrates to us how the rul¬ 
ing class aims at the restoration of the 
special bodies of armed men at its service, 
and how the oppressed class tries to create 
a new organisation of this kind, capable of 
serving not the exploiters, but the exploited. 

In the above observation, Engels raises 
theoretically the very same question which 
every great revolution raises practically, 
palpably, and on a mass scale of action, 
namely, the question of the relation between 
special bodies of armed men and the “self¬ 
acting armed organisation of the popula¬ 
tion.” We shall see how this is concretely 
illustrated by the experience of the Euro¬ 
pean and Russian revolutions. 

But let us return to Engels* discourse. 

He points out that sometimes, for in¬ 
stance, here and there in North America, 
this public power is weak (he has in mind 
an exception that is rare in capitalist so¬ 
ciety, and he speaks about parts of North 
America in its pre-imperialist days, where 
the free colonist predominated), but that in 
general it tends to become stronger: 

It [the public pwwer] grows stronger, 
however, in proportion as the class an¬ 
tagonisms within the state grow sharper, 
and with the growth in size and popula¬ 
tion of the adjacent states. We have only 
to look at our present-day Europe, where 
class struggle and rivalry in conquest 
have screwed up the public power to such 
a pitch that it threatens to devour the 
whole of society and even the state itself.^ 

This was written as early as the begin¬ 
ning of the ’nineties of last century, Engels* 
last preface being dated June 16, 1891. The 
turn towards imperialism, understood to 
mean complete domination of the trusts, 
full sway of the large banks, and a colonial 
policy on a grand scale, and so forth, was 
only just beginning in France, and was 
even weaker in North America and in Ger¬ 
many. Since then the “rivalry in conquest” 
has made gigantic progress—especially as, 
by the beginning of the second decade of 

4/Sid. 
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the twentieth century, the whole world 
had been finally divided up between these 
“rivals in conquest,” i.e., between the great 
predatory powers. Military and naval arma¬ 
ments since then have grown to monstrous 
proportions, and the predatory war of 
1914-1917 for the domination of the world 
by England or Germany, for the division 
of the spoils, has brought the “swallowing 
up” of all the forces of society by the ra¬ 
pacious state power nearer to a complete 
catastrophe. 

As early as 1891 Engels was able to point 
to “rivalry in conquest” as one of the most 
important features of the foreign policy of 
the great powers, but in 1914-1917, when 
this rivalry, many times intensified, has 
given birth to an imperialist war, the ras¬ 
cally social-chauvinists cover up their de¬ 
fence of the predatory policy of “their” 
capitalist classes by phrases about the “de¬ 
fence of the fatherland,” or the “defence 
of the republic and the revolution,” etc,! 

3. THE STATE AS AN INSTRUMENT FOR THE 
EXPLOITATION OF THE OPPRESSED CLASS 

For the maintenance of a special public 
force standing above society, taxes and state 
loans are needed. 

Having at their disposal the public 
force and the right to exact taxes, the 
officials now stand as organs of society 
above society. The free, voluntar>' re¬ 
spect which was accorded to the organs 
of the gentilic form of government docs 
not satisfy them, even if they could have 
it. . . . 

Special laws are enacted regarding the 
sanctity and the inviolability of the officials. 
“The shabbiest police servant ... has 
more authority” than the representative of 
the clan, but even the head of the military 
power of a civilised state “may well envy 
the least among the chiefs of the clan 
the unconstrained and unconlcsted respect 
which is paid to him.” * 

Here the question regarding the privi¬ 
leged position of the officials as organs of 
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the state power is clearly stated. The main 
point is indicated as follows: what is it 
that places them above society? We shall 
see how this theoretical problem was solved 
in practice by the Paris Commune in 1871 
and how it was slurred over in a reactionary 
manner by Kautsky in 1912. 

As the state arose out of the need to 
hold class antagonisms is check; but as 
it, at the same time, arose in the midst 
of the conflict of these classes, it is, as a 
rule, the state of the most powerful, eco¬ 
nomically dominant class, which by vir¬ 
tue thereof becomes also the dominant 
class politically, and thus acquires new 
means of holding down and exploiting the 
oppressed class. . . . 

Not only the ancient and feudal states 
were organs of exploitation of the slaves 
and serfs, but 

the modern representative state is the 
instrument of the exploitation of wage- 
labour by capital. By way of exception, 
however, there are periods when the war¬ 
ring classes so nearly attain equilibrium 
that the state power, ostensibly appearing 
as a mediator, assumes for the moment a 
certain independence in relation to 
both. . . .® 

Such were, for instance, the absolute mon¬ 
archies of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the Bonapartism of the First and 
Second Empires in France, and the Bis¬ 
marck regime in Germany. 

Such, we may add. is now the Kerensky 
government in republican Russia after its 
shift to persecuting the revolutionary pro¬ 
letariat, at a moment when the Soviets, 
thanks to the leadership of the petty-bour¬ 
geois democrats, have already become im¬ 
potent. while the bourgeoisie is not yet 
strong enough to disperse them outright. 

In a democratic republic, Engels contin¬ 
ues. “wealth wields its power indirectly, but 
all the more effectively,” first, by means of 
“direct corruption of the officials” (Amer¬ 
ica) ; second, by means of “the alliance of 
the government with the stock exchange” 
(France and America). 




« Ibid. 
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At the present time, imperialism and the 
domination of the banks have “developed” 
to an unusually fine art both these methods 
of defending and asserting the omnipotence 
of wealth in democratic republics of all 
descriptions. If, for instance, in the very 
first months of the Russian democratic re¬ 
public, one might say during the honey¬ 
moon of the union of the “Socialists”— 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks— 
with the bourgeoisie, Mr. Palchinsky ob¬ 
structed every measure in the coalition cab¬ 
inet, restraining the capitalists and their war 
profiteering, their plundering of the public 
treasury by means of army contracts; and 
if, after his resignation, Mr. Palchinsky (re¬ 
placed, of course, by an exactly similar Pal¬ 
chinsky) was “rewarded” by the capitalists 
with a “soft” job carrying a salary of 120,- 
000 rubles per annum, what was this? Direct 
or indirect bribery? A league of the gov¬ 
ernment with the capitalist syndicates, or 
“only” friendly relations? What is the role 
played by th6 Chernovs, Tseretelis, Avksen¬ 
tyevs and Skobelevs? Are they the “direct” 
or only the indirect allies of the millionaire 
treasury looters? 

The omnipotence of “wealth” is thus more 
secure in a democratic republic, since it does 
not dei)end on the poor'political shell of 
capitalism, A democratic republic is the best 
possible political shell for capitalism, and 
therefore, once capital has gained control 
(through the Palchinskys, Chernovs, Tsere¬ 
telis and Co.) of this very best shell, it es¬ 
tablishes its power so securely, so firmly 
that no change, either of persons, or insti¬ 
tutions, or parties in the bourgeois republic 
can shake it. 

We must also note that Engels quite def¬ 
initely regards universal suffrage as a means 
of bourgeois domination. Universal suffrage, 
he says, obviously summing up the long ex¬ 
perience of German Social-Democracy, is 
“an index of the maturity of the working 
class; it cannot, and never will, be anything 
else but that in the modem state.” 

The petty-bourgeois democrats, such as 
our Socialist-Revolutionaries and Menshe¬ 
viks, and also their twin brothers,, the so¬ 


cial-chauvinists and opportunists of West¬ 
ern Europe, all expect ‘*more” from uni¬ 
versal suffrage. They themselves share, and 
instil into the minds of the people, the 
wrong idea that universal suffrage “in the 
modem state” is really capable of express¬ 
ing the will of the majority of the toilers 
and of assuring its realisation. 

We can here only note this wrong idea, 
only point out that this perfectly clear, 
exact and concrete statement by Engels is 
distorted at every step in the propaganda 
and agitation of the “official” (i.e., oppor¬ 
tunist) Socialist parties. A detailed analysis 
of all the falseness of this idea, which Engels 
brushes aside, is given in our further ac¬ 
count of the views of Marx and Engels on 
the “modern” state. 

A general summary of his views is given 
by Engels in the most popular of his works 
in the following words: 

The state, therefewe, has not existed 
from all eternity. There have been soci¬ 
eties which managed without it, which 
had no conception of the state and state 
power. At a certain stage of economic 
development, which was necessarily 
bound up with the cleavage of society 
into classes, the state became a nece.ssity 
owing to this cleavage. We are now 
rapidly approaching a stage in the de¬ 
velopment of production tft which the 
existence of these classes has not only 
ceased to be a necessity, but is becoming 
a positive hindrance to production. They 
will disappear as inevitably as they arose 
at an earlier stage. Along with them, the 
state will inevitably disappear. The so¬ 
ciety that organises production anew on 
the basis of a free and equal association 
of the producers will put the whole state 
machine where it will then belong: in the 
museum of antiquities, side by side with 
the spinning wheel and the bronze axe.^ 

It is not often that we find this passage 
quoted in the propaganda and agitation 
literature of contemporary Social-Democ¬ 
racy. But even when* wc do come across it, 
it is generally quoted in the same manner 
as one bows before an icon, ue,, it is done 
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merely to show official respect for Engels, 
without any attempt to gauge the breadth 
and depth of revolutionary action presup¬ 
posed by this relegating of *'the whole state 
machine ... to the museum of antiqui¬ 
ties."’ In most cases we do not even find an 
understanding of what Engels calls the state 
machine. 

4. THE “withering AWAY” OF THE STATE 
AND VIOLENT REVOLUTION 

Engels’ words regarding the “withering 
away” of the state enjoy such popularity, 
they are so often quoted, and they show so 
clearly the essence of the usual adulteration 
by means of which Marxism is made to look 
like opportunism, that we must dwell on 
them in detail. Let us quote the whole pas¬ 
sage from which they are taken. 

The proletariat seizes state power, and 
then transforms the means of production 
into state property. But in doing this, it 
puts an end to itself as the proletariat, it 
puts an end to all class differences and 
class antagonisms, it puts an end also to 
the state as the state. Former society, 
moving in class antagonisms, had need of 
the state, that is, an organisation of the 
e.xploiting class at each period for the 
maintenance of its external conditions of 
production; therefore, in particular, for 
the forcible bolding down of the ex¬ 
ploited class in the conditions of oppres¬ 
sion (slavery, bondage or serfdom, wage- 
labour) determined by the existing mode 
of production. The state was the official 
representative of society as a whole, its 
embodiment in a visible corporate body; 
but it was this only in so far as it was the 
state of that class which itself, in its 
ep>och, represented society as a whole: in 
ancient times, the state of the slave-own¬ 
in'^ citizens; in the Middle Ages, of the 
feudal nobility; in our epoch, of the bour¬ 
geoisie. When ultimately it becomes 
really representative of society as a 
whole, it makes * itself sup>erfluous. As 
soon as there is no longer any class of 
society to be held in subjection; as soon 
as, along with class domination and the 
struggle for individual existence based on 
the former anarchy of production, the 


collisions and excesses arising from these 
have also been abolished, there is noth¬ 
ing more to be repressed, and a sp>ecia] 
repressive force, a state, is no longer nec¬ 
essary. The first act in which the state 
really comes forward as the representa¬ 
tive of society as a whole—the seizure of 
the means of production in the name of 
society—^is at the same time its last in¬ 
dependent act as a state. The interference 
of a state px>wer in social relations be¬ 
comes superfluous in one sphere after 
another, and then becomes dormant of 
itself. Government over persons is re¬ 
placed by the administration of things 
and the direction of the processes of pro¬ 
duction. The state is not “abolished,” it 
withers away. It is from this standpoint 
that we must appraise the phrase “p)eo- 
ple’s free state”—^both its justification at 
times for agitational purp>oses, and its 
ultimate scientific inadequacy—^and also 
the demand of the so-called Anarchists 
that the state should be abolished over¬ 
night.* 

Without fear of committing an error, it 
may be said that of this argument by Engels 
so singularly rich in ideas, only one point 
has become an integral part of Socialist 
thought among modem Socialist parties, 
namely, that, unlike the Anarchist doctrine 
of the “abolition” of the^state, according to 
Marx the state “withers away.*’ To emascu¬ 
late Marxism in such a manner is to reduce 
it to opportunism, for such an “interpreta¬ 
tion” only leaves the hazy conception of a 
slow, even, gradual change, free from leaps 
and storms, free from revolution. The cur¬ 
rent popular conception, if one may say ^o, 
of the “withering away” of the state un¬ 
doubtedly means a slurring over, if not a 
negation, of revolution. 

Yet, such an “interpretation” is the crud¬ 
est distortion of Marxism, which is advan¬ 
tageous only to the bourgeoisie; in point of 
theory, it is based on a disregard for the 
most important circumstances and consid¬ 
erations pointed out in the very passage 
summarising Engels’ ideas, which we have 
just quoted in fuIL 

• Priedrk'b Engels, AtUi-DUkHnt, London and 
New York. 1933. 



1ft the first pJace, Ei^eb at the very out- 
riA ftl att5ttm«\t says that, in assuming 
state voviex, the pto\etanat by that very 
act^v'^ts an tn4 to the state as the slate.” 
Cyne is “not accustomed" to reflect on what 
this really means. Generally, it is either ig- 
nored altogether, or it is considered as a 
piece of “Hegelian weakness” on Engels’ 
part. As a matter of fact, however, these 
words express succinctly the experience of 
one of the greatest proletarian revolutions 
—(he Paris Commune of 1871, of which we 
shall speak in greater detail in its proper 
place. As a matter of fact, Engels speaks 
here of the destruction of the bourgeois 
state by the proletarian revolution, while 
the words about its withering away refer to 
the remains of proletarian statehood after 
the Socialist revolution. The bourgeois state 
does not “wither away,” according to En¬ 
gels, but is “put an end to” by the prole¬ 
tariat in the course of the revolution. What 
withers avway after the revolution is the pro¬ 
letarian state or semi-state. 

Secondly, the state is a “special repres¬ 
sive force.” This splendid and extremely 
profound definition of Engels’ is given by 
him here with complete lucidity. It follows 
from this that the “special repressive force” 
of the bourgeoisie for the suppression of the 
proletariat, of the millions of workers by 
a handful of the rich, must be replaced by 
a “special repressive force” of the prole¬ 
tariat for the suppression of the bourgeoisie 
(the dictatorship of the proletariat;. It is 
just this that constitutes the destruction of 
“the state as the state.” It is just this that 
constitutes the “act” of “the seizure of the 
means of production in the name of so¬ 
ciety.” And it is obvious that such a substi¬ 
tution of one (proletarian) “special repres¬ 
sive force” for another (bourgeois) “spe¬ 
cial repressive force” can in no way take 
place in the form of a “withering away.” 

Thirdly, as to the “withering away” or, 
more expressively and colojrfully, as to the 
state “becoming dormant,” Engels refers 
quite clearly and definitely to the period 
after “the seizure of the means of produc¬ 
tion [by the state] in the name of society,” 


that is, after the Socialist revolution. We 
all know that the pohtical form of the 
“slate’* at that time is complete democracy. 
But it never enters the head of any of the 
opportunists who shamelessly distort Marx 
that when Engels speaks here of the state 
“withering away,” or “becoming dormant, 
he speaks of democracy. At first sight this 
seems very strange. But it is “unintelligible” 
only to one who has not reflected on the fact 
that democracy is also a state and that, 
consequently, democracy will also disap¬ 
pear when the state disappears. The bour¬ 
geois state can only be “put an end to” by 
a revolution. The state in general, t.c., most 
complete democracy, can only “wither 
away.” 

Fourthly, having formulated his famous 
proposition that “the state withers away.” 
Engels at once explains concretely that this 
proposition is directed equally against the 
opportunists and the Anarchists. In doing 
this, however, Engels puts in the first place 
that conclusion from his proposition about 
the “withering away” of the state which 
is directed against the opportunists. 

One can wager that out of every 10,000 
.persons who have read or heard about the 
“withering away” of the state, 9,990 do not 
know at all, or do not remember, that Eng¬ 
els did not direct his conclusions from this 
proposition again-t the Anarchists alone. 
And out of the remaining ten, probably nine 
do not know the meaning of a “people's 
free state” nor the reason why an attack on 
this watchword contains an attack on the 
opportunists. This is how history is writ¬ 
ten! This is how a great revolutionary doc¬ 
trine is imperceptibly adulterated and adap¬ 
ted to current philistinism I The conclu¬ 
sion drawn against the Anarchists has been 
repeated thousands of times, vulgarised, 
harangued about in the crudest fashion pos¬ 
sible until it has acquired the strength of 
a prejudice, whereas the conclusion drawn 
against the opportunists has been hushed up 
and “forgotten”! 

The “p)eople*s free state” was a demand 
in the programme of the German Social- 
Democrats and their current slogan in the 
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'seventies. There is no political substance 
in this slogan other than a pompous middle- 
class circumlocution of the idea of democ¬ 
racy. In so far as it referred in a lawful 
manner to a democratic republic, Engels 
was prepared to “justify” its use “at times” 
from a propaganda point of view. But this 
slogan was opportunist, for it not only ex¬ 
pressed an exaggerated view of the attrac¬ 
tiveness of bourgeois democracy, but also 
a lack of understanding of the Socialist crit¬ 
icism of every state in general. We are in 
favour of a democratic republic as the best 
form of the state for the proletariat under 
capitalism, but we have no right to forget 
that wage slavery is the lot of the people 
even in the most democratic bourgeois re¬ 
public. Furthermore, every state is a “spe¬ 
cial repressive force” for the suppression of 
the oppressed class. Consequently, no state 
is either “free” or a “people’s state.” Marx 
and Engels explained this repeatedly to 
their party comrades in the ’seventies. 

Fifthly, in the same work of Engels, from 
which every one remembers his argument 
on the “withering away” of the state, there 
is also a disquisition on the significance of 
a violent revolution. The historical analy¬ 
sis of its role becomes, with Engels, a ver¬ 
itable panegyric on violent revolution. This, 
of course, “no one remembers”; to talk or 
even to think of the importance of this idea 
is not considered good form by contempo¬ 
rary Socialist parties, and in the daily prop¬ 
aganda and agitation among the masses it 
plays no part whatever. Yet it is indissolubly 
bound up with the “withering away” of the 
state in one harmonious whole. 

Here is Engels’ argument: 

. , . That force, however, plays an¬ 
other role (other than that of a diabolical 
power) in history, a revolutionary rdle; 
that, in the words of Marx, it is the mid¬ 
wife of every old society which is preg¬ 
nant with the new; that it is the instru¬ 
ment with whose aid social movement 
forces its way through and shatters the 
dead, fossilised political forms—of this 
there is not a word in Herr Duhring. It 
is only with sighs and groans that he ad¬ 


mits the possibility that force will per¬ 
haps be necessary for the overthrow of 
the economic system of exploitation—un¬ 
fortunately! because all use of force, for¬ 
sooth, demoralises the person who uses 
it. And this in spite of the immense moral 
and spiritual impetus which has resulted 
from every victorious revolution! And 
this in Germany, where a violent colli¬ 
sion—which indeed may be forced on the 
people—^would at least have the advan¬ 
tage of wiping out the servility which has 
permeated the national consciousness as 
a result of the humiliation of the Thirty 
Years’ War. And this parson’s mode of 
thought—^lifeless, insipid and impotent 
—claims to impose itself on the most 
revolutionary party which history has 
known? • 

How can this panegyric on violent revolu¬ 
tion, which Engels insistently brought to 
the attention of the German Social-Demo¬ 
crats between 1878 and 1894, i.e,, right to 
the time of his death, be combined with the 
theory of the “withering away” of the state 
to form one doctrine? 

Usually the two views are combined by 
means of eclecticism, by an unprincipled, 
sophistic, arbitrary selection (to oblige the 
powers that be) of cither one or the other 
argument, and in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred (if not more often), it is the idea 
of the “withering away” that is specially 
emphasised. Eclecticism is substituted for 
dialectics—this is the most usual, the most 
widespread phenomenon to be met with in 
the official Social-Democratic literature of 
our day in relation to Marxism. Such a sub¬ 
stitution is, of course, nothing new; it may 
be observed even in the history of classic 
Greek philosophy. When Marxism is adul¬ 
terated to become opportunism, the substi¬ 
tution of eclecticism for dialectics is the 
best method of deceiving the masses; it 
gives an ilIusor>» satisfaction; it seems to 
take into account all sides of the process, 
all the tendencies of development, .all the 
contradictory factors and so forth, whereas 
in reality it offers no consistent and revolu- 

• Ibid 



tionaiy view of the process of social devel- 
opment at all. 

Wc have already said above and shall 
show more fully later that the teaching of 
Marx and Engels regarding the inevitability 
of a violent revolution refers to the bour¬ 
geois state. It cannot be replaced by the 
proletarian state (the dictatorship of the 
proletariat) through ‘ withering away,” but, 
as a general rule, only through a violent 
revolution. The panegyric sung in its honour 
by Engels and fully corresponding to the 
repeated declarations of Marx (remember 
the concluding passages of the Poverty of 
Philosophy and the Communist Manifesto^ 
with its proud and open declaration of the 
inevitability of a violent revolution; re¬ 
member Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gramme of 1875 in which, almost thirty 
years later, he mercilessly castigates the 
opportunist character of that programme) 
—this praise is by no means a mere “im¬ 
pulse,” a mere declamation, or a polemical 
sally. The necessity of systematically foster¬ 
ing among the masses this and just this 
point of view about violent revolution lies 
at the root of the whole of Marx’s and Eng¬ 
els* teaching. The neglect of such propa¬ 
ganda and agitation by both the present pre¬ 
dominant social-chauvinist and the Kaut- 
skyist currents brings their betrayal of 
Marx’s and Engels’ teaching into promi¬ 
nent relief. 

The replacement of the bourgeois by the 
proletarian state is impossible without a vi¬ 
olent revolution. The abolition of the prole¬ 
tarian state, Le,, of all states, is only pos¬ 
sible through “withering away.” 

Marx and Engels gave a full and concrete 
exposition of these views in studying each 
revolutionary situation separately, in an¬ 
alysing the lessons of the experience of each 
individual revolution. 

J. Bourgeois Democracy and Prole- 

tartan Dictatorship ♦ 

History teaches that not a single op¬ 
pressed class has ever come into power, or 


could come into power, without passing 
through the period of dictatorship, ie., the 
conquest of political power and the violent 
suppression of the desperate, furious and 
unscrupulous resistance which the exploit¬ 
ers always put up. The bourgeoisie, whose 
rule the Socialists who oppose “dictator¬ 
ship in general” and who bow down be¬ 
fore “democracy in general” now defend, 
achieved power in the advanced countries 
by means of a number of rebellions, by 
civil wars, by the violent suppression of 
kings, feudal barons and slave-owners, and 
their attempts at restoration. In their books 
and pamphlets, in the resolutions of their 
congresses and in their agitational speeches, 
the Socialists of all countries have ex¬ 
plained to the people the class character of 
these bourgeois revolutions, of this bour¬ 
geois dictatorship, a thousand and a million 
times. Hence, the present defence of bour¬ 
geois democracy cloaked in speeches about 
“democracy in general” and the present 
howling and shouting against the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat cloaked by cries about 
“dictatorship in general” are a downright be¬ 
trayal of socialism, the practical desertion 
to the side of the bourgeoisie, the denial of 
the right of the proletariat to make its own, 
proletarian revolution, and defence of boqr- 
geois reformism at the very historical mo¬ 
ment when bourgeois reformism is bankrupt 
all over the world, and when the war has 
created a revolutionary situation. 

In explaining the class character of bour¬ 
geois civilisation, of bourgeois democracy 
and of bourgeois parliamentarism, all So¬ 
cialists express the idea which was most 
scientifically expressed by Marx and Engels 
when they said that even the most demo¬ 
cratic bourgeois republic is nothing more 
than a machine for the suppression of the 
working class by the bourgeoisie, of the 
masses of the toilers by a handful of capi- 

♦ From V. I. Lenin, Theses and Report on Bour¬ 
geois Democracy and the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat (Submitted to the First C?ongress of 
the Communist International. March A, 1919; in 
Lenin, Selected Worhs, Vot. VII. International Pub 
tishera, 1937). By permission. 
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talists. Every one of the revolutionaries, 
every one of the Marxists who is now shout¬ 
ing against dictatorship and for democracy 
has sworn and assured the workers that he 
recognises this fundamental truth 4of so¬ 
cialism; but now, when the revolutionary 
proletariat is in a state of ferment and mo¬ 
tion, which are directed towards the destruc¬ 
tion of this machine of oppression and to¬ 
wards the achievement of the proletarian 
dictatorship, these trasitors to socialism try 
to make it appear that the bourgeoisie 
granted the toilers “pure democracy,” that 
the bourgeoisie has ceased to resist and is 
prepared to submit to the majority of the 
toilers, and that no state machine for the 
suppression of labour by capital exists, or 
has ever existed, in a democratic republic. 

“The right of assembly” may be taken as 
an example of the demands of “pure de¬ 
mocracy.” Every class conscious worker 
who has not broken connections with his 
class will understand at once that it would 
be absurd to promise the right of assembly 
to the exploiters in the period and in the 
circumstances in which the exploiters are 
resisting their overthrow and are defending 
their privileges. Neither in England in 1649 
nor in France in 1793 did the bourgeoisie, 
when it was revolutionary, grant “the right 
of assembly” to the monarchists and nobles 
who called for the intervention of foreign 
troops and who “assembled” for the pur¬ 
pose of organising attempts at restoration. 
If the modern bourgeoisie, which became 
reactionary long ago, demands that the pro¬ 
letariat give it guarantees beforehand that 
it will give “the right of assembly” to the 
exploiters—irrespective of the resistance the 
capitalists put up to their expropriation— 
the proletariat will only laugh at the hypoc¬ 
risy of the bourgeoisie. 

On the other hand, the workers know per¬ 
fectly well that even in the most democratic 
bourgeois republics “the right of assem¬ 
bly” is but an empty phrase, because the 
rich own all the best public and private 
buildings and sufficient leisure to attend 
meetings, which are protected by the bour¬ 


geois state apparatus. The proletarians of 
town and country and the small peasants, 
i.e., the overwhelming majority of the popu¬ 
lation, do not enjoy either the first, the 
second or the third of these privileges. As 
long as this situation prevails, “equality,” 
i.e., “pure democracy” is a sham. In order 
to achieve real equality, in order to realise 
democracy for the toilers in fact, it is first 
of all necessary to deprive the exploiters of 
all public and luxurious private buildings, 
it is first of all necessar>' to give leisure to 
the toilers, and to have the freedom of their 
assemblies protected by the armed workers 
and not by the sons of the aristocracy or 
capitalist officers commanding browbeaten 
soldiers. 

Only after this change has taken place 
will it be possible, without mocking at the 
workers, the toilers and the poor, to speak 
of freedom of assembly, of equality. And 
nobody but the vanguard of the toilers 
viz., the proletariat, which overthrows the 
exploiters, the bourgeoisie, can bring about 
this change. 

“Freedom of the press” is another of the 
principal slogans of “pure democracy.” 
Here, too, the workers know, and the So¬ 
cialists of all countries have admitted a 
million times, that this freedom is a sham 
as long as the best printing plants and the 
huge stocks of paper are in the possession 
of the capitalists, and as long as the press is 
ruled by capital—which rule manifests it¬ 
self the more strikingly, more sharply and 
more cynically, the more democracy and 
the republican system are developed, as for 
example in America. In order to achieve 
real equality and real democracy for the 
toilers, for the workers and peasants, it is 
first of all necessary to deprive capital of 
the opportunity of hiring writers, of buying 
up publishing houses and bribing news¬ 
papers, and it is necessary to overthrow the 
yoke of capital, to overthrow the exploiters 
and to suppress their resistance. By “free¬ 
dom” the capitalists have always meant the 
freedom of the rich to accumulate profits, 
and the freedom of the workers to die of 
starvation. By freedom of the press the 
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capitalists mean the freedom of the rich 
to bribe the press, freedom to utilise wealth 
for the purposes of fabricating and manipu¬ 
lating so-called public opinion. Here, too, 
the champions of “pure democracy” prove 
in fact to be champions of the filthy and 
venal systeiri by which the rich control the 
means for the education of the masses, they 
prove to be deceivers of the people who, 
by means of plausible, eloquent and abso¬ 
lutely false phrases, turn the people away 
from the concrete historical tasks of liber¬ 
ating the press from its bondage to cap¬ 
ital. Real freedom and equality will exist 
under the system which the Communists 
are building and under which it will be im¬ 
possible for anyone to enrich himself at 
another’s expense, under which it will be 
objectively impossible, either directly or in¬ 
directly, to subject the press to the power 
of money, and under which there will be 
nothing to prevent every toiler (or group 
of toilers in any number) from having and 
exercising an equal right to use the public 
printing plants and public stocks of paper. 

The history of the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries, even before the war, showed 
what this notorious “pure democracy” re¬ 
ally is under capitalism. The Marxists have 
always said that the more developed, the 
“purer” democracy is, the more naked, 
sharp and ruthless becomes the class strug¬ 
gle, the more “purely” the oppression of 
capital and the dictatorship of the bour¬ 
geoisie stand forth. The Dreyfus case in 
republican France, the sanguinary shoot¬ 
ing down of strikers by mercenaries armed 
by the capitalists in the free and demo¬ 
cratic republic of America—^these and thou¬ 
sands of similar facts reveal the truth which 
the bourgeoisie vainly tries to conceal, viz., 
‘that even in the most democratic republics 
it is the terror and dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie which rule and which openly 
manifest themselves as soon as it begins 
to seem to the exploiters that the power of 
capital is tottering. 

The main thing the Socialists fail to un¬ 
derstand and what constitutes their theo¬ 


retical shortsightedness, their captivity to 
bourgeois prejudices and their political 
treachery to the proletariat, is that in capi¬ 
talist society, as soon as there is any serious 
intensification of the class struggle on which 
it is based, there cannot be any middle 
course between the dictatorship of the bour¬ 
geoisie and the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat. All dreams about some third course 
are merely the reactionary lamentations of 
the petty bourgeois. This is confirmed by 
the experience of more than a hundred years 
of development of bourgeois democracy 
and of the labour movement in all the ad¬ 
vanced countries, and particularly by the 
experience of the past five years. It is also 
confirmed by the whole science of political 
economy, by the whole content of Marxism, 
which explains that under any system of 
commodity producti6n the dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie is economically inevitable 
and that nothing can take the place of the 
latter except the class that is developed, 
multiplied, organised and consolidated by 
the very development of capitalism, viz,^ 
the proletarian class. 

The other theoretical and political mis¬ 
take Socialists commit is their failure to 
understand that for thousands of years, 
from the embryonic form of the age of an 
tiquity, the forms of democracy underwen 
inevitable change as one ruling class took 
the place of another. In the ancient repub¬ 
lics of Greece, in the cities of the Middle 
Ages and in the advanced capitalist coun¬ 
tries, democracy has different forms and dif¬ 
ferent degrees of application. It would be 
very absurd to think that the most profound 
revolution in the history of mankind, that 
the first transference of power from the 
exploiting minority to the exploited majority 
that has ever occurred in the world, could 
proceed within the old framework of the 
old bourgeois parliamentary democracy, 
that it could proceed without extremely 
sharp changes, without creating new forms 
of democracy, new institutions embodying 
the new conditions for its application, etc. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is sim¬ 
ilar to the dictatorship of other classes in 
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tbat» like all dictatorships, it was called 
forth by the necessity of suppressing the 
violent resistance of the class that was being 
deprived of political rule. The fundamental 
difference between the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the dictatorship of other 
classes—^the dictatorship of the landlords 
in the Middle Ages, the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie in all civilised capitalist coun> 
tries—is that the dictatorship of the land¬ 
lords and of the bourgeoisie meant the vi¬ 
olent suppression of the resistance of the 
overwhelming majority of the population, 
vis,, the toilers. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat, on the contrary, means the vi¬ 
olent suppression of the resistance of the 
exploiters, t.e., the insigniffcant minority of 
the population, the landlords and capitalists. 

Hence, it follows from this that the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat must inevitably 
lead, not only to a change in the forms and 
institutions of democracy, speaking gen¬ 
erally, but to such a change as will lead to 
the extension of the actual enjoyment of 
democracy to those who are oppressed by 
capitalism, to the toiling classes, to a de¬ 
gree hitherto unprbcedented in world his¬ 
tory. 


4, Communist Minority Dictatorship 
and Illegal Work * 

The victory of Socialism (as the hrst 
stage of Communism) over capitalism re¬ 
quires that the proletariat, as the only really 
revolutionary class, shall fulfil the three 
following ta^. First,--overthrow the ex¬ 
ploiters, primarily the bourgeoisie as the 
principal economic and political representa¬ 
tives of the latter; utterly rout them; sup¬ 
press their resistance; make it utterly im¬ 
possible for them to attempt to restore the 
yoke of capital and wage slavery. Second 

^ From V. 1. Lenin, Theses on the PirndamsenUU 
Tasks ef ike Secend Congress of ike Communist 
i\Ufnationel (July 4, 1920; in Lenin, Selected 
Works, International Publishers, 193S}, Vol. X. 
By permission. 


—^win over and bring under the leadership 
of the revolutionary vanguard of the pro¬ 
letariat, of its Communist Party, not only 
the whole of the proletariat, or the over¬ 
whelming, the enormous majority of the 
latter, but also the whole mass of toilers 
and those exploited by capital; educate, 
organise, train and discipline them in the 
very process of the supremely bold and 
ruthlessly hrm struggle against the exploit¬ 
ers; tear this overwhelming majority of the 
population in all capitalist countries from 
its dependence on the bourgeoisie; imbue 
it by means of its practical experience with 
confidence in the leading role of the prole¬ 
tariat and of its revolutionary vanguard. 
Third—neutralise, or render harmless, the 
inevitable vacillation between the bourgeoi¬ 
sie and the proletariat, between bourgeois 
democracy and Soviet power, of the class 
of small proprietors in agriculture, indus¬ 
try and commerce—^which is still fairiy 
numerous in nearly all advanced countries, 
although it comprises the minority of the 
population—as well as the stratum of intel¬ 
lectuals, office employees, etc., which cor¬ 
responds to thb class. 

The first and second tasks are independ¬ 
ent tasks, each requiring its own special 
methods of action toward the exploiters and 
toward the exploited. The third task emer¬ 
ges from the first two and merely requires 
the skilful, timely and flexible combination 
of the first and second types of method in 
accordance with the concrete circumstances 
in each separate case of vacillation. 

In the concrete situation which has been 
created by militarism, imperialism, all over 
the world, and most of all in the most ad¬ 
vanced, powerful, most enlightened and free 
capitalist countries, the strangulation of 
colonies and weak countries, the world im¬ 
perialist butchery and the Versailles “Peace” 
—^the very thought of peacefully subordi¬ 
nating the capitalists to the will of the ma¬ 
jority of the exploited, of the peaceful, re¬ 
formist transition to Socialism is not only 
extreme philistine stupidity, but also down¬ 
right deception of the workers, the embd- 
lishment of capitalist wage slavery, conceal- 
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mcnt of the truth. The truth is that the 
bourgeoisie, even the most educated -and 
democratic, now no longer hesitates to re¬ 
sort to any fraud or crime, to massacre mil¬ 
lions of workers and peasants in order to 
save the private ownership of the means of 
production. Only the violent overthfow of 
the bourgeoisie, the confiscation of its prop¬ 
erty, the destruction of the whole of the 
bourgeois state apparatus from top to bot¬ 
tom—^parliamentary, judicial, military, bu¬ 
reaucratic, administrative, municipal, etc., 
right up to the very wholesale deportation 
or internment of the most dangerous and 
stubborn explpiters—putting them under 
strict surveillance in order to combat inev¬ 
itable attempts to resist and to restore cap^ 
italist slavery-—only such measures can en¬ 
sure the real subordination of the whole 
class of exploiters. 

On the other hand, the conunon idea pre¬ 
vailing among the old parties .and the old 
leaders of the Second International that the 
majority of the toilers and the exploited can 
acquire complete clarity of Socialist con¬ 
sciousness and firm Socialist convictions and 
character under the conditions of capital¬ 
ist slavery, under the yoke of the bour¬ 
geoisie (which assmnes an infinite variety 
of forms, the more subtle and also more 
fierce and ruthless the more cultured the 
given country is) is also the embellishment 
of capitalism and bourgeois democracy, is 
also the deception of the workers. As a 
matter of fact, only after the vanguard of 
the proletariat, supported by the whole of 
this, the only revolutionary, class, or the ma¬ 
jority of it, overthrows the exploiters, sup¬ 
presses them, emancipates the exploited 
from their state of slavery, improves their 
conditions of life immediately at the ex¬ 
pense of the expropriated capitalists, only 
after this, and in the very process of the 
acute class struggle, is it possible to edu¬ 
cate, train and organise the broadest masses 
of the toilers and the exploited around the 
proletariat, and under its influence and 
gui^ce, to rid them of the selfishness, dis¬ 
unity, the vices and weaknesses engendered 


by private property, and to (fcnsform them 
into a free union of free worlers. 

The victoiy over capitalism requires a 
proper correlation between the leading. 
Communist, Party, the revolutionary class 
—^the proletariat—and the masses, f.e., all 
the toilers and exploited. The Communist 
Party alone, if it is really the vanguard of 
the revolutionary class, if it really con¬ 
tains all its best representatives, if it con¬ 
sists of fully conscious and loyal Com¬ 
munists who have been educated and hard¬ 
ened by the experience of the persistent 
revolutionary struggle, if this Party has 
succeeded in linking itself inseparably with 
the whole life of its^class, and through it. 
with the whole mass of exploited, and if it 
has succeeded in completely winning the 
confidence of this class and this mass— 
such a Party alone is capable of leading the 
proletariat in the most ruthless, decisive 
and final struggle against all the forces of 
capitalism. On the other hand, only under 
the leadership of such a Party can the pro¬ 
letariat display the full force of its revolu¬ 
tionary onslaught and neutralise the inevita¬ 
ble apathy and sometimes resistance of the 
small minority of the aristocracy of labour, 
the old trade union and co-operative lead¬ 
ers, etc., who have been corrupted by cap¬ 
italism—only then will it be able to display 
its whole might, which is immeasurably 
greater than the proportion of the popula¬ 
tion it represents owing to the very eco¬ 
nomic structure of capitalist society. Fi¬ 
nally, only after they have been actually 
emancipated from the yoke of the bour¬ 
geoisie and of the bourgeois state apparatus, 
only after they have "’obtained the oppor¬ 
tunity of organising in their Soviets in a 
really free (from the exploiters) manner, 
can the masses, i.e., all the toilers and the 
exploited, for the first time in history, dis¬ 
play all the initiative and energy of tens of 
millions of people who had heexi crushed 
by capitalism, (^ly when the Soviets have 
become the sole state apparatus is it pos¬ 
sible really to secure the participation ki 
the work of administration of the whole 
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mass of exploited, ninety-nine hundredths 
of whom even under the most enlightened 
and free bourgeois democracy were actually 
debarred from taking part in the work of 
administration. Only in the Soviets do the 
masses of exploited really begin to learn, 
not from booklets, but from their own prac¬ 
tical experience, the work of Socialist con¬ 
struction, of creating a new social discipline, 
a free union of free workers. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
exercise of t|pe fullest leadership of all the 
toilers and exploited, who are oppressed, 
downtrodden, crushed, intimidated, disu¬ 
nited and deceived by the capitalist class, by 
the only class that has been trained by the 
whole history of capitalism for such a lead¬ 
ing role. Hence, preparation for the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat must be started 
everywhere and immediately with the fol¬ 
lowing method among others. 

In all organisations without exception— 
unions and associations, primarily prole¬ 
tarian, and also organisations of the non- 
proletarian^ toiling and exploited masses 
(political, industrial, military, co-operative, 
educational, sports, etc., etc.), groups or 
nuclei of Communists should be formed— 
mainly open groups, but also secret groups, 
which should be obligatory in every case 
when their suppression, or the arrest er de¬ 
portation of their members by the bourgeor- 
sie may be expected—^and these nuclei, 
closely connected with each other and with 
the Party centre, interchanging their ex¬ 
periences, carrying on work of agita¬ 
tion, propaganda and organisation, adapting 
themselves to absolutely all spheres of pub¬ 
lic life, absolutely to all varieties and sub¬ 
divisions of the toiling masses, must system¬ 
atically train themselves, and the Party, 
and the class, and the masses, by means of 
. this diversified work. 

In tliis it is extremely important to work 
out in a practical manner the various neces¬ 
sary methods of work, on the one hand, in 
relation to the ‘‘leaders’’ or to the “responsi¬ 
ble representatives,” who, very often, are 


hopelessly corrupted by petty-bourgeois and 
imperialist prejudices; these “leaders” must 
be ruthlessly exposed and driven out of the 
working class movement ; and on the other 
hand, in relation to the masses, who, par¬ 
ticularly after the imperialist slaughter, are 
for the most part inclined to pay heed to 
and assimilate the doctrine that the leader¬ 
ship of the proletariat is necessary as the 
only way out of capitalist slavery; we must 
learn to approach the masses with special 
patience and caution in order to be able to 
understand the specific and peculiar fea¬ 
tures of the psychology of every stratum, 
profession, etc., of these masses. 

In all countries, even the freest, “legal” 
and “peaceful” in the sense that the class 
struggle is least acute in them, the time has 
fully matured when it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for every Communist Party systemat¬ 
ically to combine legal with illegal work, 
legal with illegal organisation. For in the 
most enlightened and free countries, those 
with the most “stable” bourgeois-democratic 
system, the governments already, notwith¬ 
standing their false and hypocritical dec¬ 
larations, systematically resort to secret 
blacklists of Communists, to endless viola¬ 
tions of their own constitutions in order to 
render semi-secret and secret support to the 
White Guards and to assassinations of Com¬ 
munists in ail countries, to secret prepara¬ 
tions for the arrest of Communists, to plac¬ 
ing provacateurs among the Communists, 
etc., etc. Only the most reactionary philis¬ 
tinism, no matter what beautiful, “demo¬ 
cratic” and pacifist phrases it may be cloaked 
in, can deny this fact, or the imperative 
conclusion that follows from it, viz,, that 
it is necessary, immediately, for all legal 
Communist Parties to form illegal organi¬ 
sations for the purpose of systematically 
carrying on illegal work, and of fully pre¬ 
paring for the moment when the bourgeoisie 
resorts to persecution. Illegal work is par¬ 
ticularly necessary in the army, the navy' 
and police; for after the great imperialist 
butchery all the governments in the world 
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began to fear a people’s army which is open 
to the workers and peasants, and began 
secretly to resort to all possible methods of> 
forming military units ^specially picked 
from the ranks of the bourgeoisie and es¬ 
pecially supplied with all technical improve¬ 
ments. 

On the other hand, it is also necessary, 
in all cases without exception, not to re¬ 
strict oneself to illegal work, but also to 
carry on legal work, overcoming all obsta¬ 
cles that stand in the way of this, forming 
legal organs of the press and legal organisa¬ 
tions under the most varied titles, which 
may often be changed in the event of neces¬ 
sity. This is what is now being done by the 
illegal Communist Parties in Finland, in 
Hungary, partly in Germany, in Poland, in 
Latvia, etc. This is what the Industrial 
Workers of the World in America should 
do, and this should also be done by all the 


at present legal Communist Parties when 
the public prosecutors see fit to take pro¬ 
ceedings against them on the basis of the 
resolutions of the congresses of the Com¬ 
munist International, etc. 

The absolute necessity in principle of 
combining illegal with legal work is de¬ 
termined, not only by the sum total of the 
specific features of the present period, the 
period of the eve of the proletarian dicta¬ 
torship, but also by the necessity of prov¬ 
ing to the bourgeoisie that there is not, nor 
can there be, a sphere or field of work that 
cannot be won by the Communists; and 
above all it is determined by the fact that 
everywhere there are broad strata of the 
proletariat, and still broader non-proletar¬ 
ian toiling and exploited masses, who still 
believe in bourgeois-democratic legality and 
whose awakening is a matter of extreme 
importance for us. 


III. STALIN 

Foundations of Leninism * 


7. Theory 

From this theme 1 take three questions: 
(1) the importance of theory for the pro¬ 
letarian movement; (2) criticism of the 
“theory” of spontaneity; (3) the theory of 
the proletarian revolution. 

1. THE IMPORTANCE OP THEORY 

Some think that Leninism is the prece¬ 
dence of practice over theory in the sense 

* Trom Joseph Stalin, Foundations of LitMun 
(1924; Internationaj Publishers, 1939). By per* 
mission 


that its main point is the translation of the 
Marxian theses into deeds, their “execu¬ 
tion”; as for theory, it is alleged that Len¬ 
inism is rather unconcerned about it. We 
know that Plekhanov occasionally chaffed 
Lenin about his “unconcern” for theory, and 
particularly for philosophy. We also know 
that theory is not held in great favour by 
many present-day Leninist practical work¬ 
ers, particularly in view of the overwhelm¬ 
ing amount of practical work imposed upon 
them by present circumstances. I must de¬ 
clare that this more than odd opinion about 
Lenin and Leninism is quite wrong and bears 
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no relation whatever to the truth; that the 
attempt of practical workers to brush the¬ 
ory aside runs counter to the whole spirit 
of Leninism and is fraught with serious dan¬ 
gers to the cause. 

Theory is the experience of the working- 
class movement in all countries taken in its 
general aspect. Of course, theory becomes 
aimless if it is not connected with revolu¬ 
tionary practice, just as practice gropes in 
the dark if its path is not illumined by revo¬ 
lutionary theory. But theory can become a 
tremendous force in the working-class move¬ 
ment if it is built up in indissoluble connec¬ 
tion with revolutionary practice; for it, 
and it alone, can give the movement con¬ 
fidence, the power of orientation, and an 
understanding of the inherent connection 
between surrounding events; for it, and it 
alone, can help practice to discern not only 
how and in which direction classes are mov¬ 
ing at the present time, but also how and in 
which direction they will move in the near 
future. None other than Lenin uttered and 
repeated scores of times the well-known 
thesis that: 

Without a revolutionary theory there 
tan be no revolutionary movement. 
{Selected Works, Vol. II, p. 47.) 

Lenin, better than anyone else, under¬ 
stood the great importance of theory, par¬ 
ticularly for a Party such as ours, in view 
of the role of vanguard fighter of the inter¬ 
national proletariat which has fallen to its 
lot, and in view of the complicated internal 
and international situation in which it finds 
itself. Foreseeing this special role of our 
Party as far back as 1902, he thought it 
necessary even then to point out that : 

. . . the role of vanguard can be Jjd- 
filled only by a party that is guided by 
the most advanced theory, {Ibid., p. 48.) 

It need hardly be proved that now, when 
Lenin's prediction about the role of our 
Party has come true, this thesis of Lenin's 
acquires particular force and particular im¬ 
portance. 


2. CRITICISM OF THE “THEORY” OF SPON¬ 
TANEITY, OR THE ROLE OF THE VANGUARD 
IN THE MOVEMENT 

The “theory” of spontaneity is a theory 
of opportunism, a theory of worshipping the 
spontaneity of the labour movement, a 
theory which actually repudiates the lead¬ 
ing role of the vanguard of the working 
class, of the party of the working class. 

The theory of worshipping spontaneity 
is decidedly opposed to the revolutionary 
character of the working-class movement; 
it is opposed to the movement taking the 
line of struggle against the foundations of 
capitalism; it stands for the idea of the 
movement proceeding exclusively along the 
line of “realizable” demands, of demands 
“acceptable” to capitalism; it stands en¬ 
tirely for the “line of least resistance.” The 
theory of spontaneity is the ideology of 
trade unionism. 

The theory of worshipping spontaneity is 
decidedly opposed to lending the spontane¬ 
ous movement consciousness and system. It 
is opposed to the idea of the Party march¬ 
ing at the head of the working class, of the 
Party raising the masses to the level of class 
consciousness, of the Party leading the 
movement; it stands for the idea that the 
clas.s-conscious elements of the movement 
rsust not hinder the movement from taking 
its own course: it stands for the idea that 
the Party is only to heed the sp>ontaneous 
movement and follow in its tail. The the¬ 
ory of spontaneity is the theory of belit¬ 
tling the role of the conscious element in 
the movement, the ideology of *'khvostism** ^ 
—the logical basis of all opportunism. 

In practice this theory, which appeared 
on the scene even before the first revolu¬ 
tion in Russia, led its adherents, the so- 
called “Economists,” to deny the need for 
an independent workers' party in Russia, to 
oppose the revolutionary struggle of the 
working class for the overthrow of tsar- 
dom, to preach a purely trade unionist pol¬ 
icy in the movement, and, in general, to 

following in the tail; from the Russian 
word kkvost, meaning tail. 
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surrcncfef the Idbour moveoieiit to iht he-- 
gemony of the liberal bourgeoisie. 

The fight of the oJd /skra and the bril- 
liant criticism of the theory of **khvostism” 
in Lenin’s pamphlet fVAa/ Is To Be Done? 
not only smashed so-called “Economism,” 
but also created the theoretical foundations 
for a truly revolutionary movement of the 
Russian working class. 

Without this fight it would have been 
quite useless even to think of creating an 
independent workers’ party in Russia and 
of its playing a leading part in the revolu¬ 
tion. 

3. THE THEORY OP THE PROLETARIAN REVO¬ 
LUTION 

The Leninist theory of the proletarian 
revolution proceeds from three fundamental 
theses. 

First Thesis: The domination of finance 
capital in the advanced capitalist countries; 
the issue of stocks and bonds as the princi¬ 
pal operation of finance capital; the export 
of capital to the sources of raw materials, 
which is one of the foundations of imperial¬ 
ism; the omnipotence of a financial oli¬ 
garchy, which is the result of the domina¬ 
tion of finance capital—all this reveals the 
grossly parasitic character of monopolist 
capitalism, makes the yoke of the capitalist 
trusts and syndicates a hundred times more 
burdensome, quickens the revolt of the 
working class against the foundations of 
capitalism, and brings the masses to the pro¬ 
letarian revolution as their only salvation. 
(C/. Lenin, Imperialism, the Highest Stage 
of Capitalism.) 

Hence the first conclusion: intensifica¬ 
tion of the revolutionary crisis within the 
capitalist countries and growth of the ele¬ 
ments of an explosion on the internal, prole¬ 
tarian front in the **mother countries.” 

Second Thesis: The increase in the ex¬ 
port of capital to the colonies and depend¬ 
ent countries; the extension of “spheres of 
influence” and colonial possessions until 
they cover the whole globe; the transforma¬ 
tion of capitalism into a world system of 
financial enslavement and colonial oppres¬ 


sion of the vast majority of the population 
of the earth by a handful of “advanced” 
countries—^all this has, on the one hand, 
converted the separate national economies 
and national territories into links in a single 
chain called world economy and, on the 
other hand, split the population of the globe 
into two camps: a handful of “advanced” 
capitalist countries which exploit and op¬ 
press vast colonies and dependencies, and 
the vast majority of colonial and depend¬ 
ent countries which are compelled to fight 
for their liberation from the imperialist 
yoke. (C/. Imperialism.) 

Hence the second conclusion: intensifica¬ 
tion of the revolutionary crisis in the co¬ 
lonial countries and growth of the elements 
of revolt against imperialism on the external, 
colonial front. 

Third Thesis: The monopolistic posses¬ 
sion of “spheres of influence” and colonies; 
the uneven development of the different cap¬ 
italist countries, leading to a frenzied strug¬ 
gle for the redivision of the world between 
the countries which have already seized ter¬ 
ritories and those claiming their “share”; 
imperialist wars as the only method of re¬ 
storing the disturbed “equilibrium”—all this 
leads to the aggravation of the third front, 
the inter-capitalist front, which weakens im¬ 
perialism and facilitates the amalgamation 
of the first two fronts against imperialism: 
the front of the revolutionary proletariat 
and the front of colonial emancipation. (C/. 
Imperialism.) 

Hence the third conclusion: that under 
imperialism wars cannot be averted, and 
that a coalition between the proletarian 
revolution in Europe and the colonial revo¬ 
lution in the East in a united world front of 
revolution against the world front of im¬ 
perialism is inevitable. 

Lenin combines all these conclusions into 
one general conclusion that ^imperialism 
is the ^ eve of the socialist revolution**^ 
{Selected Works, Vol V, p. 5.) 

The very approach to the question of the 
proletarian revolution, of the character of 

*My lia!ics.-r-/.S. 
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the revolution, of its scope, of its depth, the 
scheme of the revolution in general, changes 
accordingly. 

Formerly, the analysis of the conditions 
for the proletarian revolution was usually 
approached from the point of view of the 
economic state of individual countries. Now, 
this approach is no longer adequate. Now 
the matter must be approached from the 
point of view of the economic state of all 
or the majority of countries, from the point 
of view of the state of world economy ; for 
individual countries and individual national 
economies have ceased to be self-sufficient 
units, have become links in a single chain 
called world economy; for the old “cul¬ 
tured” capitalism has evolved into impe¬ 
rialism, and imperialism is a world system of 
financial enslavement and colonial oppres¬ 
sion of the vast majority of the population 
of the earth by a handful of “advanced” 
countries. 

Formerly, it was the accepted thing to 
speak of the existence or absence of objec¬ 
tive conditions for the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion in individual countries, or, to be more 
precise, in one or another developed coun- 
tr>^ Now this point of view Is no longer ade¬ 
quate. Now we must speak of the existence 
of objective conditions for the revolution 
in the entire system of world imperialist 
economy as an integral unit ; the existence 
within this system of some countries that 
are not sufficiently developed industrially 
cannot serve as an insurmountable obstacle 
to the revolution, if the system as a whole, 
or, more correctly, because the system 
as a whole is already ripe for revolu¬ 
tion. 

Formerly it was the accepted thing to 
speak of the proletarian revolution in one 
or another developed country as of some¬ 
thing separate and self-sufficient, facing a 
separate national front of capital as its op¬ 
posite. Now this point of view is no longer 
adequate. Now we must speak of the world 
proletarian revolution; for the separate na¬ 
tional fronts of capital have become links 
in a single chain called the world front of 
imperialism, which must be opposed by a 


common front of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment in all countries. 

Formerly, the proletarian revolution was 
regarded exclusively as the result of the 
internal development of a given country. 
Now this point of view is no longer ade¬ 
quate. Now the proletarian revolution must 
be regarded primarily as the result of the 
development of the contradictions within 
the world system of imperialism, as the re¬ 
sult of the snapping of the chain of the im¬ 
perialist world front in one country or an¬ 
other. 

Where will the revolution begin? Where, 
in what country, can the front of capital 
be pierced first? 

Where industry is more developed, where 
the proletariat constitutes the majority, 
where there is more culture, where there is 
more democracy—^that was the reply usu¬ 
ally given formerly. 

No, objects the Leninist theory of revolu¬ 
tion; not necessarily where industry is more 
developed, and so forth. The front of capi¬ 
tal will be pierced where the chain of im¬ 
perialism is weakest, for the proletarian 
revolution is the result of the breaking of 
the chain of the world imperialist front at 
its weakest link; and it may turn out that 
the country which has started the revolu¬ 
tion, which has made a breach in the front 
of capital, is less developed in a capitalist 
sense than other, more developed, coun¬ 
tries, which have, however, remained within 
the framework of capitalism. 

In 1917 the chain of the imperialist world 
front proved to be weaker in Russia than 
in the other countries. It was there that the 
chain gave way and provided an outlet for 
the proletarian revolution. Why? Because 
in Russia a great popular revolution was un¬ 
folding, and at its head marched the revolu¬ 
tionary proletariat, which had such an im¬ 
portant ally as the vast mass of the peas¬ 
antry who were oppressed and exploited by 
the landlords. Because the revolution there 
was opposed by such a hideous represaita- 
tive of imperialism as tsarism, which lacked 
all moral prestige and was deservedly hated 
by the whole population. The chain proved 
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to be weaker in Russia, although that coun¬ 
try was less developed in a capitalist sense 
than, say, France or Germany, England or 
America. 

Where will the chain break in the near 
future? Again, where it is weakest. It is not 
precluded that the chain may break, say, 
in India. Why? Because that country has a 
young, militant, revolutionary proletariat, 
which has such an ally as the national libera¬ 
tion movement—^an undoubtedly powerful 
and undoubtedly important ally. Because 
there the revolution is oppo.sed by such a 
well-known foe as foreign imperialism, 
which lacks all moral credit and is deservedly 
hated by the oppressed and exploited masses 
of India. 

It is also quite possible that the chain 
will break in Germany. Why? Because the 
factors which are operating, say, in India 
are beginning to operate in Germany as 
well; but, of course, the enormous differ¬ 
ence in the level of development between 
India and Germany cannot but leave its 
impress on the progress and outcome of a 
revolution in Germany^ 

That is why Lenin said that: 

. . . The West-European capitalist 
countries are accomplishing their devel¬ 
opment towards socialism not by the even 
“ripening” of socialism, but by the exploi¬ 
tation of some countries by others, by the 
exploitation of the first of the countries 
to be vanquished in the imperialist war 
combined with the exploitation of the 
whole of the East. On the other hand, 
precisely as a result of the first imperialist 
war, the East has been finally drawn into 
the revolutionary movement, has been 
drawn into the common maelstrom of the 
world revolutionary movement. . . . 
{Selected Works, Vol. IX, p. 399.) 

Briefly, the chain of the ifnf)erialist front 
must, as a rule, give way where the links 
are weaker and, at aU events, not necessarily 
where capitalism is more developed, where 
there is such and such a percentage of pro¬ 
letarians and such and such a percentage of 
peasants, and so on. 


This is why in deciding the question of 
proletarian revolution statistical calcula¬ 
tions of the percentage of the proletarian 
population in a given country lose the ex¬ 
ceptional importance so eagerly attached to 
them by the pedants of the Second Interna¬ 
tional, who have not understood imperial¬ 
ism and who fear revolution like the plague. 

But the overthrow of the power of the 
bourgeoisie and establishment of the power 
of the proletariat in one country still does 
not mean that the complete victory of so¬ 
cialism has been ensured. After consolidat¬ 
ing its power and taking the peasantry in 
tow, the proletariat of the victorious coun¬ 
try can and must build up a socialist so¬ 
ciety. But does this mean that it will thereby 
achieve the complete and final victory of 
socialism, f.e., does it mean that with the 
forces of only one country it can finally 
consolidate socialism and fully guarantee 
that country against intervention and, con¬ 
sequently, also against restoration? No, it 
does not. For this the victory of the revo¬ 
lution'in at least several countries is needed. 
Therefore, the development and support of 
revolution in other countries is an essential 
task of the victorious revolution. There¬ 
fore, the revolution in the victorious coun¬ 
try must regard itself not as a self-sufl&cient 
entity but as an aid, as a means of hastening 
the victory of the proletariat in other coun 
tries. 

Lenin expressed this thought in a nutshell 
when he said that the task ot me victorious 
revolution is to do ^The utmost Dossible m 
one country fon the aevek^ent, support 
and awakening of the revolution in all couth 
tries” {Selected Works, Vol. VII, p. 182.) 

These, in general, arc the characteristic 
features of Lenin’s theory of proletarian 
revolution. 


2, The Dictatorship of the Proletariat 

From this theme I take the three main 
questions: (1) the dictatorship of the pro- 
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letariat as the instnuneDt of the proletarian 
revolution; (2) the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat as the domination of the proletariat 
over the bourgeoisie; (3) the Soviet power 
as the state form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

1. THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 

AS THE INSTRUMENT OF THE PROLETAR¬ 
IAN REVOLUTION 

The question of the proletarian dictator¬ 
ship is above all a question of the main con¬ 
tent of the proletarian revolution. The 
proletarian revolution, its movement, its 
scope and its achievements acquire flesh 
and blood only through the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat is the instrument of the proletarian 
revolution, its organ, its most important 
mainstay, brought into being for the pur¬ 
pose of, firstly, crushing the resistance of 
the overthrown exploiters and consolidating 
the achievements of the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion, and, secondly, carrying the proletarian 
revolution to its completion, carrying the 
revolution to the compl|te victory of social¬ 
ism. The revolution can vanquish the bour¬ 
geoisie, can overthrow its power, without 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. But the 
revolution will be unable to crush the resist¬ 
ance of the bourgeoisie, to maintain its vic¬ 
tory and to push forward to the final victory 
of socialism unless, at a certain stage in its 
development, it creates a special organ in 
the form of the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat as its principal mainstay. 

**The fundamental question of revolution 
is the question of power." {Lenin,) Does 
this mean that all that is required is to as¬ 
sume power, to seize it? No, it does not 
mean that. The seizure of power is only the 
beginning. For many reasons the bourgeoisie 
that is overthrown in one country remains 
for a long time stronger than the proletariat 
which has overthrown it. Therefore, the 
whole point is to retain power, to consoli¬ 
date it, to make it invincible. What is 
needed to attain this? To attain this it is 
necessary to carry out at least the three 


main tasks that confront the dictatorship 
of the proletariat "on the morrow" of vic¬ 
tory: 

(a) to break the resistance of the land¬ 
lords and capitalists who have been over¬ 
thrown and expropriated by the revolution, 
to liquidate every attempt on their part to 
restore the power of capital; 

(b) to organize construction in such a 
way as to rally all the labouring people 
around the proletariat, and to carry on this 
work along the lines of preparing for the li¬ 
quidation, the abolition of classes; 

(c) to arm the revolution, to organize the 
army of the revolution for the struggle 
against foreign enemies, for the struggle 
against imperialism. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is 
needed to carry out, to fulfil these tasks. 

The transition from capitalism to com¬ 
munism [says Lenin] represents an 
entire historical epoch. Until this epoch 
has terminated, the exploiters will inevi¬ 
tably cherish the hope of restoration, and 
this hope will be converted into attempts 
at restoration. And after their first seri¬ 
ous defeat, the overthrown exploiters— 
who had not expected their overthrow, 
never believed it possible, never conceded 
the thought of it—will throw themselves 
with tenfold energy, with furious passion 
and hatred grown a hundredfold, into the 
battle for the recovery of their lost "para¬ 
dise," on behalf of their families, who had 
been leading such a sweet and easy life 
and whom now the "common herd" is con¬ 
demning to ruin and destitution (or to 
"common" work). ... In the train of 
the capitalist exploiters will be found the 
broad masses of the petty bourgeoisie, 
with regard to whom the historical expe¬ 
rience of every country for decades tes¬ 
tifies that they vacillate and hesitate, one 
day marching behind the proletariat and 
the next day taking fright at the difficul¬ 
ties of the revolution; that they become 
panic-stricken at the first defeat or semi¬ 
defeat of the workers, grow nervous, run 
about aimlessly, snivel, and rush from one 
camp to the other. {Selected Works, 
Vol. Vn,pp. 14(M1.) 
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2. THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 
AS THE DOMINATION OF THE PROLETARIAT 
OVER THE BOURGEOISIE 

From the foregoing it is evident that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is not a mere 
change of personalities in the government, 
a change of “cabinet,” etc., leaving the old 
economic and political order intact. The 
Mensheviks and opportunists of all coun¬ 
tries, who fear dictatorship like fire and in 
their fright substitute the concept “con¬ 
quest of power” for the concept “dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat,” usually reduce the 
meaning of “conquest of power” to a change 
of “cabinet,” to the accession to power of 
a new ministry made up of people like 
Scheidemann and Noske, MacDonald and 
Henderson. It is hardly necessary to explain 
that these and similar cabinet changes have 
nothing in common with the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, with the conquest of real 
power by the real proletariat. The Mac¬ 
Donalds and Scheidemanns in power, while 
the old bourgeois order is allowed to re¬ 
main, their so-called governments cannot be 
anything else than an apparatus serving the 
bourgeoisie, a screen to hide the ulcers of 
imperialism, a weapon in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie against the revolutionary move¬ 
ment of the oppressed and exploited masses. 
Capital needs such governments as a screen 
when it finds it inconvenient, unprofitable, 
difficult to oppress and exploit the masses 
without the aid of a screen. Of course, the 
appearance of such governments is a symp¬ 
tom that “over there” (f.e., in the capitalist 
camp) “all is not quiet at the Shipka 
Pass” ^; nevertheless, governments of this 
kind necessarily remain governments of cap¬ 
ital in di.sguiss. The government of a Mac¬ 
Donald or a Scheidemanii is as far removed 
from the conquest of power by the prole¬ 
tariat as the sky from the earth. The dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat is not a mere 

i A Russian saying carried over from the Russo- 
Turkish War. Htavy fighting was uking place at 
the Shipka Pass, in which the Russians were suf¬ 
fering severe losses; but Russian Headquarters in 
their communiques reported: “All quiet at the 
Shipka Pass." 


change of government, but a new state, with 
new organs of power, both central and local; 
it is the state of the proletariat, which has 
arisen on the ruins of the old state, the state 
of the bourgeoisie. 

In a prcliace to The Communist Manifesto 
Marx and Engels wrote, quoting from The 
Civil War in France: 

The working class cannot simply lay 
hold of the ready-made state machine 
and wield it for its own purpose. (Marx, 
Selected Worksy Vol. I, p. 190.) 

In a letter to Kugelmann (1871) Marx 
wrote that the task of the proletarian revo¬ 
lution is 

no longer as before, to transfer the bu¬ 
reaucratic military machine from one 
hand to another, but to smash it, and that 
is a preliminary condition for every real 
people’s revolution on the Continent. 
(Marx, Selected Worhs, Vol. II, p. 528.) 

Marx’s qualifying phrase about the Con¬ 
tinent gave the opportunists and Menshe¬ 
viks of all countries a pretext for proclaim¬ 
ing that Marx had thus conceded the 
possibility of the peaceful evolution of bour¬ 
geois democracy into a proletarian democ¬ 
racy, at least in certain countries outside 
the European continent (England, Amer¬ 
ica). Marx did in fact concede that possi¬ 
bility, and he had good grounds for conced¬ 
ing it in regard to England and America in 
the seventies of the last century, when mo¬ 
nopoly capitalism and imperialism did not 
yet exist, and when these countries, owing 
to the special conditions of their develop¬ 
ment, had as yet no developed militarism 
and bureaucracy. That was the situation be¬ 
fore the appearance of developed imperial¬ 
ism. But later, after a lapse of thirty or 
forty years, when the situation in these 
countries had radically changed, when im¬ 
perialism had developed and had embraced 
all capitalist countries without exception, 
when militarism and bureaucracy had ap¬ 
peared in England and America also, when 
the special conditions for peaceful develop- 
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ment in England and the United States had 
disappeared—^then the qualification in re¬ 
gard to these countries necessarily could no 
longer hold good. 

Today [said Lenin] in 1917, in the 
epoch of the first great imperialist war, 
this qualification made by Marx is no 
longer valid. Both England and America, 
the greatest and the last representatives 
—^in the whole world—of Anglo-Saxon 
“liberty,*' in the sense that militarism and 
bureaucracy were absent, have slid down 
entirely into the all-European, filthy, 
bloody morass of military-bureaucratic 
institutions to which everything is subor¬ 
dinated and which trample everything un¬ 
derfoot. Today, both in England and in 
America, the “preliminary condition for 
every real people’s revolution” is the 
smashing, the destruction of the “ready¬ 
made state machine*’ (brought in those 
countries, between 1914 and 1917, to 
general “European** imperialist perfec¬ 
tion). (Selected Works, Vol. VII, p. 37.) 

In other words, the law of violent prole¬ 
tarian revolution, the law of the smashing 
of the,bourgeois state machine as a pre¬ 
liminary condition for such a revolution, is 
an inevitable law of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment in the imperialist countries of the 
world. 

Of course, in the remote future, if the 
proletariat is victorious in the most im¬ 
portant capitalist countries, and if the pres¬ 
ent capitalist encirclement is replaced by a 
socialist encirclement, a “peaceful** path of 
development is quite possible for certain 
capitalist countries, whose capitalists, in 
view of the “unfavourable** international 
situation, will consider it expedient “volun¬ 
tarily** to make substantial concessions to 
the proletariat. But this supposition applies 
only to a remote and possible future. With 
regard to the immediate future, there is 
no ground whatsoever for this supposi¬ 
tion. 

Therefore, Lenin is right in saying: 

The proletarian revolution is impos¬ 
sible without the forcible destruction of 
the bourgeois state machine and the sub¬ 


stitution for it of a new one, . . • (Se¬ 
lected Works, Vol. VII, p. 124.) 

3. THE SOVIET POWER AS THE STATE FORM 
OF THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLE¬ 
TARIAT 

The victory of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat signifies the suppression of the 
bourgeoisie, the smashing of the bourgeois 
state machine, and the substitution of pro¬ 
letarian democracy for bourgeois democ¬ 
racy. That is clear. But by means of what 
organizations can this colossal task be car¬ 
ried out? The old forms of organization of 
the proletariat, which grew up on the basis 
of bourgeois parliamentarism, are inade¬ 
quate for this task—of that there can hardly 
be any doubt. What then, are the new forms 
of the organization of the proletariat that 
are capable of serving as the gravediggers 
of the bourgeois state machine, that are 
capable not only of smashing this machine, 
not only of substituting proletarian democ¬ 
racy for bourgeois democracy, but also of 
becoming the foundation of the proletarian 
state power? 

This new form of organization of the 
proletariat is the Soviets. 

Wherein lies the strength of the Soviets 
as compared with the old forms of organiza¬ 
tion? 

In that the Soviets are the most all- 
embracing mass organizations of the prole¬ 
tariat, for they and they alone embrace all 
workers without exception. 

In that the Soviets are the only mass or- 
gahizations which embrace all the oppressed 
and exploited, workers and peasants, soldiers 
and sailors, and in which the vanguard of 
the masses, the proletariat, can, for this 
reason, most easily and most completely 
exercise its political leadership of the mass 
struggle. 

In that the Soviets are the most powerful 
organs of the revolutionary struggle of the 
masses, of the political actions of the masses, 
of the insurrection of the masses—organs 
capable of breaking the omnipotence of 
finance capital and of its political append¬ 
ages. 
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3, Strategy and Tactics 

From this theme I take six questions : (1) 
strategy and tactics as the science of leader¬ 
ship in the class struggle of the proletariat; 

(2) stages of the revolution, and strategy; 

(3) the flow and e^b of the movement, and 
tactics; (4) strategic leadership; (5) tacti¬ 
cal leadership; (6) reformism and revolu¬ 
tionism. 

1. STRATEGY AND TACTICS AS THE SCIENCE 

OF LEADERSHIP IN THE CLASS STRUGGLE 

OF THE PROLETARIAT 

' The period of the domination of the Sec¬ 
ond International was mainly a period of 
the formation and training of the prole¬ 
tarian armies amidst conditions of more or 
less peaceful development. This was the 
period when parliamentarism was the princi¬ 
pal form of class struggle. Questions of 
great class conflicts, of preparing the pro¬ 
letariat for revolutionary battles, of the- 
ways and means of achieving the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat, did not seem to be 
on the order of the day at that time. The 
task was confined to utilizing all paths of 
legal development for the purpose of form¬ 
ing and training the proletarian armies, to 
utilizing parliamentarism in conformity with 
the conditions under which the status pf the 
proletariat was (and as it seemed then, had 
to remain) that of an Opposition. It need 
hardly be proved that in such a period and 
with such a conception of the tasks of the 
proletariat there could be neither an in¬ 
tegral strategy nor any elaborated tactics. 
There were fragmentary and detached ideas 
about tactics and strategy, but no tactics or 
strategy as such. 

The mortal sin of the Second Interna¬ 
tional was not that it pursued the tactics 
of utilizing the parliamentary forms of 
struggle, but that it overestimated the im¬ 
portance of these forms, that it considered 
them virtually the only forms; and that 
when the period of open revolutionary bat¬ 
tles set in and the question of extra-parlia¬ 
mentary forms of struggle came to the fore 
the parties of the Second International 


turned their backs on these new tasks, re¬ 
fused to shoulder them. 

Only in the subsequent pieriod, in the 
period of direct action by the proletariat^ 
in the period of proletarian revolution, when 
the question of overthrqw’ing the bourgeoi¬ 
sie became a question of immediate action; 
when the question of the reserves of the 
proletariat (strateg>') became one of the 
most burning questions; when all forms of 
struggle and of organization, parliamentary 
and extra-parliamentary (tactics) had fully 
manifested themselves and became well- 
defined—only in this period could an integral 
strategy and elaborated tactics for the strug¬ 
gle of the proletariat be drawn up. It was 
precisely in that period that Lenin brought 
out into the light of day the brilliant ideas 
of Marx and Engels on tactics and strategy 
that had been immured by the opportunists 
of the Second International. But Lenin did 
not confine himself to restoring certain tac¬ 
tical propositions of Marx and Engels. He 
developed them further and supplemented 
them with new ideas and propositions, com¬ 
bining them all into a system of rules and 
guiding principles for the leadership of the 
class struggle of the proletariat. Lenin’s 
pamphlets, such as What Is To Be Done?; 
Two Tactics; Imperialism; State and Revo¬ 
lution; The Proletarian Revolution and the 
Renegade Kautsky; Left-Wing** Comma- 
nisin, etc., will undoubtedly always be treas¬ 
ured as priceless contributions to the gen¬ 
eral store of Marxism, to its revolutionary 
arsenal. The strategy and tactics of Len¬ 
inism constitute the science of leadership 
of the revolutionary struggle of the prole¬ 
tariat. 

2. STAGES OF TiA REVOLUTION, AND STRAT¬ 
EGY 

Strategy is the determination of the di¬ 
rection of the main blow of the proletariat 
at a given stage of the revolution, the elab¬ 
oration of a corresponding plan for the dis¬ 
position of the revolutionary forces (the 
main and secondary reserves), the fight to 
carry out this plan throughout the given 
stage of the revolution. 
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Our revolution already passed through 
two stages, and after the October Revolu- 
tion it has entered a third stage. Our strategy 
changed accordingly. 

First stage. 1903 to February 1917. Ob¬ 
jective: to overthrow tsarism and com¬ 
pletely wipe out the survivals of mediaeval- 
ism, The main force of the revolution: the 
proletariat. Immediate reserves: the peas¬ 
antry. Direction ofdhe main blow: the iso¬ 
lation of the liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie, 
which was striving to win over the peas¬ 
antry and liquidate the revolution by com¬ 
promising with tsarism. Plan for the disposi¬ 
tion of forces: alliance of the working class 
with the peasantry. 

The proletariat must carry to comple¬ 
tion the democratic revolution, by ally¬ 
ing to itself the mass of the peasantry in 
order to crush by force the resistance of 
the autocracy and to paralyse the insta¬ 
bility of the bgurgeoisie. (Lenin, Selected 
Works, Vol. Ill, p. 110.) 

Second stage. March 1917 to October 
1917. Objective: to overthrow imperialism 
in Russia and to withdraw from the im¬ 
perialist war. The main force of the revo¬ 
lution : the proletariat. Immediate reserves: 
the poor peasantry. The proletariat of neigh¬ 
bouring countries as probable reserves. The 
protracted war and the crisis of imperialism 
as the favourable factor. Direction of the 
main blow: isolation of the petty-bourgeois 
democrats (Mensheviks and Socialist-Revo¬ 
lutionaries), who were striving to win over 
the toiling masses of the peasantry and to 
terminate the revolution by compromising 
with imperialism. Plan for the disposition 
of forces: alliance of the proletariat with 
the poor peasantry. 

The proletariat must accomplish the 
socialist revolution by allying to itself the 
mass of the semi-proletarian elements of 
the population in order to crush by force 
the resistance of the bourgeoisie and to 
paralyse the instability of tlie peasantry 
and the petty bourgeoisie. (Ibid., p. 111.) 

Third stage. Commenced after the Oc¬ 
tober Revolution. Objective: to consolidate 


the dictatorship of the proletariat in one 
country, using it as a base for the over¬ 
throw of imperialism in all countries. The 
revolution is spreading beyond the confines 
of one country; the period of world revolu¬ 
tion has commenced. The main forces of 
the revolution: the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat in one country, the revolutionary 
movement of the proletariat in all coun¬ 
tries. Main reserves: the semi-proletarian 
and small-peasant masses in the developed 
countries, the liberation movement in the 
colonies and dependent countries. Direc¬ 
tion of the main blow: isolation of the 
petty-bourgeois democrats, isolation of the 
parties of the Second International, which 
constitute the main support of the policy 
of compromise with imperialism. Plan for 
the disposition of forces: alliance of the 
proletarian revolution with the liberation 
movement in the colonies and the depend¬ 
ent countries. 

Strategy deals with the main forces of the 
revolution and their reserves. It changes 
with the passing of the revolution from one 
stage to another, but remains essentially 
unchanged throughout a given stage. 

-3. THE FLOW AND EBB OF THE MOVEMENT, 

AND TACTICS 

Tactics are the determination of the line 
of conduct of the proletariat in the com¬ 
paratively short period of the flow or ebb of 
the movement, of the rise or decline of 
the revolution, the fight to carry out this 
line by means of replacing old forms of 
struggle and organization by new ones, old 
slogans by new ones, by,combining these 
forms, etc. While the object of strategy is 
to win the war against tsarism, let us 
say, or against the bourgeoisie, to carry the 
struggle against tsarism or against the bour¬ 
geoisie to its end, tactics concern themselves 
with less important objects, for they atm 
not at winning the war as a whole, but at 
winning a particular engagement, or a par¬ 
ticular battle, at carrying through success¬ 
fully a particular campaign or a particular 
action corresponding to the concrete cir¬ 
cumstances in the given period of rise or 
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decline of the revolution. Tactics are a part 
of strategy, subordinate to it and serving 
it. 

Tactics change according to flow and ebb. 
While the strategic plan remained un¬ 
changed during the first stage of the revo¬ 
lution (1903 to February 1917) tactics 
changed several times during that period. 
In the period from 1903 to 1905 the Party 
pursued offensive tactics, for the tide of the 
revolution was rising, the movement was on 
the upgrade, and tactics had to proceed from 
this fact. Accordingly, the forms of strug¬ 
gle were revolutionary, corresponding to 
the requirements of the rising tide of the 
revolution. Local political strikes, political 
demonstrations, the general political strike, 
boycott of the Duma, insurrection, revolu¬ 
tionary fighting slogans—such were the suc¬ 
cessive forms of the struggle during that pe¬ 
riod. These changes in the forms of struggle 
were accompanied by corresponding changes 
in the forms of organization. Factory com¬ 
mittees, revolutionary peasant committees, 
strike committees, Soviets of workers' depu¬ 
ties, a workers' party operating more or less 
openly—such were the forms of organization 
during that period. 

In the period from 1907 to 1912 the Party 
was compelled to resort to tactics of re¬ 
treat; for we then experienced a decline in 
the revolutionary movement, the ebb of 
the revolution, and tactics necessarily had 
to take this fact into consideration. The 
forms of struggle, as well as the forms of 
organization, changed accordingly: Instead 
of boycott of the Duma there was participa¬ 
tion in the Duma; instead of open, direct 
revolutionary action outside the Duma, 
there were parliamentary speeches and work 
in the Duma; instead of general political 
strikes, there were partial economic strikes, 
or simply a lull in activities. Of course, the 
Party had to go underground during that 
period, while the revolutionary mass organi¬ 
zations were superseded by cultural, edu¬ 
cational, cooperative, insurance and other 
legal organizations. 

The same must be said of the second and 
third stages of the revolution, during which 


tactics changed dozens of times, whereas 
the strategical plans remained unchanged. 

Tactics deal with the forms of struggle 
and the forms of organization of the prole¬ 
tariat, with their changes and combinations. 
During a given stage of the revolution tac¬ 
tics may change several times, depending 
on the flow and ebb, the rise and decline, of 
the revolution. 

4. STRATEGIC LEADERSHIP 

The reserves of the revolution can be: 

Direct: (a) the peasantry and in general 
the intermediate strata of the population 
within the country; (b) the proletariat of 
the neighbouring countries; (c) the revo¬ 
lutionary movement in the colonies and 
dependent countries; (d) the gains and 
achievements of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat—part of which the proletariat may 
give up temporarily, while retaining su¬ 
periority of forces, in order to buy off a 
powerful enemy and gain a respite; and 

Indirect: (a) the contradictions and con¬ 
flicts among the nonproletarian classes 
within the country, which can be utilized 
by the proletariat to weaken the enemy and 
to strengthen its own reserves; (b) contra¬ 
dictions, conflicts and wars (the imperialist 
war, for instance) among the bourgeois 
states hostile to the proletarian state, which 
can be utilized by the proletariat in its of¬ 
fensive or in manoeuvring in the event of a 
forced retreat. 

There is no need to speak at length about 
the reserves of the first category, as their 
significance is understood by everyone. As 
for the reserves of the second category, 
whose significance is not always clear, it 
must be said that sometimes they are of 
prime importance for the progress of the 
revolution. One can hardly deny the enor¬ 
mous importance, for example, of the con¬ 
flict between the petty-bourgeois democrats 
(Socialist-Revolutionaries) and the liberal- 
monarchist bourgeoisie (the Constitutional- 
Democrats) during and after the first revo¬ 
lution, which undoubtedly played its part 
in freeing the peasantry from the influence 
of the bourgeoisie. Still less reason is there 
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for denying the colossal importance of the 
fact that the principal groups of imperialists 
were engaged in a deadly war during the 
period of the October Revolution, when the 
imperialists, engrossed in war among them* 
selves, were unable to concentrate their 
forces against the young Soviet power, and 
the proletariat, for this very reason, was 
able to get down to the work of organizing 
its forces and consolidating its power, and 
to prepare the rout of Kolchak and Denikin. 
It must be presumed that now, when the 
contradictions among the imperialist groups 
are becoming more and more profound, and 
when a new war among them is becoming in¬ 
evitable, reserves of this description will as¬ 
sume ever greater importance for the pro¬ 
letariat. 

The task of strategic leadership is to 
make proper use of all these reserves for 
the achievement of the main object of the 
revolution at the given stage of its develop¬ 
ment. 

What does making proper use of reserves 
mean? 

It means fulhlling certain necessary con¬ 
ditions, of which the following must be re¬ 
garded as the principal ones: 

First: the concentration of the main 
forces of the revolution at the enemy’s 
most vulnerable spot at the decisive mo¬ 
ment, when the revolution has already be¬ 
come ripe, when the offensive is going full- 
steam ahead, when insurrection is knocking 
at the door, and when bringing the reserves 
up to the vanguard is the decisive condi¬ 
tion of success. The Party’s strategy during 
the period from April to October 1917 well 
illustrates this manner of utilizing reserves. 
Undoubtedly, the enemy’s most vulnerable 
spot at that time was the war. Undoubtedly, 
it was on this question, as the fundamental 
one, that the Party rallied the broadest 
masses of the population around the pro¬ 
letarian vanguard. The party’s strategy 
during that period was, while training the 
vanguard for street action by means of 
manifestations and demonstrations, to bring 
the reserves up to the vanguard through the 
medium of the Soviets in the rear and the 


soldiers’ committees at the front. The out¬ 
come of the revolution has shown that the 
reserves were properly utilized. 

Here is what Lenin, paraphrasing the 
well-known theses of Marx and Engels on 
insurrection, says about this condition of 
the strategic utilization of the forces of the 
revolution: 

Never p/ey with insurrection, but 
when beginning it firmly realize that you 
must go to the end. You must concen¬ 
trate a great superiority of forces at the 
decisive point, at the decisive moment, 
otherwise the enemy, who has the advan¬ 
tage of better preparation and organiza¬ 
tion, will destroy the insurgents. Once 
the insurrection has begun, you must act 
with the greatest determination, and by 
all means, without fail, take the oSensive. 
“The defensive is the death of every 
armed rising.” You must try to take the 
enemy by surprise and seize the moment 
when his forces are scattered. You must 
strive for daily successes, even if small 
(one might say hourly, if it is the case of 
one town), and at all costs retain ** moral 
ascendancy ** (Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. XXI, Russian edition, pp. 319-20.) ^ 

Second: the selection of the moment for 
the decisive blow, of the moment for start¬ 
ing the insurrection, so timed as to coin¬ 
cide with the moment when the crisis has 
reached its climax, when it is fully apparent 
that the vanguard is prepared to fight to 
the end, the reserves are prepared to sup¬ 
port the vanguard, and maximum conster¬ 
nation reigns in the ranks of the enemy. 

The decisive battle [says Lenin] may 
be deemed to have fully matured when all 
the class forces hostile to us have become 
sufficiently entangled, are sufficiently at 
loggerheads with each other, have suffi¬ 
ciently weakened themselves in a struggle 
which is beyond their strength when 
all the vacillating, wavering, unstable, 
intermediate elements—^the petty bour¬ 
geoisie and the petty-bourgeois demo¬ 
crats as distinct from the bourgeoisie— 
have sufficiently exposed themselves be- 

z C/. Lenin and Stalin, The Rustian Revolution 
(N.y., I93S), p. 207. 
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fore the people, have sufficiently dis^ 
graced themselves through their practjcal 
bankruptcy; when among the prole- 
tariat a mass sentiment in favour of sup¬ 
porting the most determined, supremely 
bold, revolutionary action against the 
bourgeoisie has arisen and begun vigor¬ 
ously to grow. Then, indeed, revolution is 
ripe; then, indeed, if we have correctly 
gauged all the conditions indicated above 
. . . and if we have chosen the moment 
rightly, our victory is assured. (Selected 
Works, Vol. X, pp. 137-38.) 

The manner in which the October insur¬ 
rection was carried out may be taken as a 
model of such strategy., 

5. TACTICAL LEADERSHIP 

Tactical leadership is a part of strategic 
leadership, subordinated to the tasks and 
the requirements of the latter. The task of 
tactical leadership is to master all forms 
of struggle and organization of the prole¬ 
tariat and to ensure that they are used prop¬ 
erly so as to achieve, with the given align¬ 
ment of forces, the maximum results neces¬ 
sary to prepare for strategic success. 

What does making proper use of the 
forms of struggle and organization of the 
proletariat mean? 

It means fulfilling certain necessary con¬ 
ditions, of which the following must be re¬ 
garded as the principal ones: 

First: to put in the forefront precisely 
those forms of struggle and organization 
which are l>est suited to the conditions pre¬ 
vailing during the fiow or ebb of the move¬ 
ment at a given moment, and which there¬ 
fore can facilitate and ensure the bringing 
of the masses to the revolutionary positions, 
the bringing of the millions to the revolu¬ 
tionary front, and their disposition at the 
revolutionary front. 

The point here is not that the vanguard 
shall realize the impossibility of preserving 
the old order of thinp and ^e inevitability 
of its overthrow. The point is that the 
masses, the millions, shall understand this 
inevitability and display their readiness to 
support the vanguard But the masses cm 


understand this only from their own ex- 
perience. The task is to enable the vast 
masses to realize from their own experience 
the inevitability of the overthrow of the 
old regime, to promote such methods of 
struggle and forms of organization as will 
make it easier for the masses to learn from 
experience to recognize the correctness of. 
the revolutionary slogans. 

The vanguard would have become de¬ 
tached from the working class, and the 
working class would have lost contact with 
the masses, if the Party had not decided 
at the time to participate in the Duma, if it 
had not decided to concentrate its forces 
on work in the Duma and to base the strug¬ 
gle on this work, in order to make it easier 
for the masses to realize from their own 
experience the futility of the Duma, the 
falsity of the promises of the Constitutional- 
Democrats, the impossibility of compro¬ 
mise with tsarism, and the inevitability of 
an alliance between the peasantry and the 
working class. Had the masses not gained 
their experience during the period of the 
Duma, the exposure of the Constitutional- 
Democrats and the hegemony of the prole¬ 
tariat would have been impossible. 

The danger of the **Otzovist? * tactics was 
that they threatened to detach the van¬ 
guard from the millions of its reserves. 

The Party would have become detached 
from the working class, and the working 
class would have lost its influence among 
the broad masses of the peasants and sol¬ 
diers, if the proletariat had followed the 
‘‘Left” Communists, who called for insur¬ 
rection in April 1917, when the Menshe¬ 
viks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries had 
not yet exposed themsdives as advocates 
of war and imperialism, when the masses 
had not yet learned from their own experi¬ 
ence to recognize the falsity of the speeches 
of the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revo¬ 
lutionaries about peace, land and freedom. 
Had the masses not gained this experioDce 

sFrcMn tiM Rtutiin OtoEvat-—io recall; the 
name glvoi to a croup of BolfhevHES who advo¬ 
cated the recall of the Sodal-Democratic deputies 
from the Duma. 
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during the Kerensky period, the Menshe¬ 
viks and Socialist-Revolutionaries would 
not have been isolated and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat would have been impos¬ 
sible. Therefore, the tactics of “patiently 
explaining” the mistakes of the petty-bour¬ 
geois parties and of open struggle in the 
Soviets were the only correct tactics. 

The danger of the tactics of the “Left” 
Communists was that they threatened to 
transform the Party from the leader of the 
proletarian revolution into a handful of 
inane conspirators with no ground to stand 
on. 

With the vanguard alone victory can¬ 
not be achieved [says Lenin]. To throw 
the vanguard alone into the decisive bat¬ 
tle, before the whole class, before the 
broad masses have taken up a position 
either of direct support of the vanguard, 
or at least of benevolent neutrality 
towards it . , . would not merely be 
folly but a crime. And in order that ac¬ 
tually the whole class, that actually the 
broad masses of the toilers and those op¬ 
pressed by capital may take up such a 
position, propaganda and agitation alone 
are not sufficient. For this the masses 
must have their own political experience. 
Such is the fundamental law of all great 
revolutions, now confirmed with amazing 
force and vividness not only in Russia but 
also in Germany. It has been necessary, 
not only for the uncultured, often illiter¬ 
ate, masses of Russia, but also for the 
highly cultured, entirely literate masses of 
Germany, to realize from their own pain¬ 
ful experience the absolute impotence 
and spinelessness, the absolute helpless¬ 
ness and servility before the bourgeoisie, 
the utter vileness of the government of 
the knights of the Second International, 
the absolute inevitability of a dictator¬ 
ship of the extreme reactionaries (Korni¬ 
lov in Russia, Kapp and Co. in Germany) 
as the only alternative to a dictatorship 
of the proletariat, in order to turn reso¬ 
lutely toward communism. {Selected 
Works, Vol. X, p. 136.) 

Second: To locate at any given moment 
that particular link in the chain of processes 
which, if grasped, will enable us to hold 


the whole chain and to prepare the con¬ 
ditions for achieving strategic success. 

The point here is to single out from all 
the problems confronting the Party that par¬ 
ticular immediate problem, the answer to 
which constitutes the central point, and the 
solution of which will ensure the successful 
solution of the other immediate problems. 

6. REFORMISM AND REVOLUTIONISM 

What is the difference between revolu¬ 
tionary tactics and reformist tactics? 

Some think that Leninism is opposed to 
reforms, opposed to compromises and to 
agreements in general. This is absolutely 
wrong. Bolsheviks know as well as anybody 
else that in a certain sense “every little 
helps,” that under certain conditions re¬ 
forms in general, and compromises and 
agreements in particular, are necessary and 
useful. 

To carry on a war for the overthrow 
of the international bourgeoisie [says 
Lenin], a war which is a hundred times 
more difficult, protracted and compli¬ 
cated than the most stubborn of ordinary 
wars between states, and to refuse be¬ 
forehand to manoeuvre, to utilize the 
conflict of interests (even though tem¬ 
porary) among one’s enemies, to refuse 
to temporise and compromise with possi¬ 
ble (even though transient, unstable, va¬ 
cillating and conditional) .allies—is not 
this ridiculous in the extreme? Is it not 
the same as if in the difficult ascent of an 
unexplored and heretofore inaccessible 
mountain we were to renounce before¬ 
hand the idea that at times we might have 
to go in zigzags, sometimes retracing our 
steps, sometimes giving up the course 
once selected and trying various others? 
{Selected Works, Vol. X, p. 111.) 

Obviously, therefore, it is not a matter 
of reforms or of compromises and agree¬ 
ments, but of the use .people make of re¬ 
forms and compromises. 

To a reformist, reforms are everything, 
while revolutionary work is something in¬ 
cidental, something just to talk about, mere 
eyewash. That is why, with reformist tac- 
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tics under the bourgeois regime, reforms 
ate inevitably transformed into an instru¬ 
ment for strengthening that regime, an 
instrument for disintegrating the revolu¬ 
tion. 

To a revolutionary, on the contrary, the 
main thing is revolutionary work and not 
reforms; to him reforms are by-products of 
the revolution. That is why, with revolu¬ 
tionary tactics under the bourgeois regime, 
reforms are naturally transformed into in¬ 
struments for disintegrating this regime, 
into instruments for strengthening the revo¬ 
lution, into a base for the further develop¬ 
ment of the revolutionary movement. 

The revolutionary will accept a reform in 
order to use it as an aid in combining legal 
work with illegal work, to intensify, under 
its cover, the illegal work for the revolu¬ 
tionary preparation of the masses for the 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie. 

This is what making revolutionary use of 
reforms and agreements under the condi¬ 
tions of imperialism means. 

The reformist, on the contrary, will ac¬ 
cept reforms in order to renounce all illegal 
work, to thwart the preparation of the 
masses for the revolution and to rest in the 
shade of “bestowed” reforms. 


This i$ what reformist tactics mean. 
This is the position in regard to reforms 
and agreements under imperialism. 

The situation changes somewhat, how¬ 
ever, after the overthrow of imperialism, 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Under certain conditions, in a certain situa¬ 
tion, the proletarian power may find itself 
constrained temp)orariiy to leave the path 
of the revolutionary reconstruction of the 
existing order of things and to take the 
path of its gradual transformation, the “re¬ 
formist path,” as Lenin says in his well- 
known article “On the Importance of Gold,” 
the path of flanking movements, of reforms 
and concessions to the non-proletarian 
classes—in order to disintegrate these 
classes, to give the revolution a respite, to 
recuperate and prepare the conditions for 
a new offensive. It cannot be denied that 
in a sense this is a reformist path. But it 
must be borne in mind that there is a funda¬ 
mental distinction here, which consists in 
the fact that in this case the reform em¬ 
anates from the proletarian power, it 
strengthens the proletarian power, it pro¬ 
cures for it a necessary respite; its pur¬ 
pose is to disintegrate, not the revolution, 
but the non-proletarian classes. 
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V IEWED in historical perspective, capitalism is more than an economic sys¬ 
tem. Applying rational methods of calculation first to economic practices 
and institutions, capitalism then increasingly penetrated all other phases of 
civilization and created a way of life of its own. The growth of modern science 
and its application in everyday affairs, the emergence of pragmatism in philoso¬ 
phy and individualism in politics, the pre-eminence of civilians over the military, 
the acceptance of experimentalism in ideas and institutions, the progressive 
spread of world-mindedness, the utilitarian testing of custom and tradition— 
these are but a few of the lasting values and attitudes that capitalism has created. 

Yet in the very act of solving some of the problems that had given birth to 
it, capitalism created new problems. Capitalism was the triumphant assertion of 
individual daring, skill, and enterprise over bureaucratic inertia and ineptitude, 
and political liberty was greatly strengthened by the new economic individualism. 
However, as the capitalist economy progressed, the individual form of owner¬ 
ship and work was gradually replaced, owing to technological, financial, and 
managerial changes, by an economic system in which large-scale enterprise swal¬ 
lowed up the original capitalist owner-worker-manager. Work became collective, 
yet ownership remained private. 

Large-scale enterprise, growing inevitably out of the earlier small capitalist 
enterprises, brought about more than new forms of production and distribution. 
The spirit of risk taking inherent in individual ownership-management enter¬ 
prise gave way to bureaucratic routine and quest for security that are charac¬ 
teristic of large-scale organization, whether private or public. The old middle 
classes of independent entrepreneurs were gradually replaced by the new middle 
classes of dependent managers, executives, and the lower echelons of the white- 
collar salariat. 
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The separation of ownership from management and financial control in the 
modern corporation greatly facilitated the spread of the capitalist economy, but 
at the same time it emptied the idea of inJividual property of much of its 
original vitality. The peasant will fight and die for his piece of land, the artisan 
for his home and workshop, but the owner of a few shares of a corporation will 
hardly exhibit the same enthusiasm and fighting spirit. His connection with the 
corporation, of which he is legally a part owner, consists in little more than 
periodic receipts of dividends. Majorities in corporation votes and elections fre¬ 
quently reach margins of as high as ninety-nine per cent. Such percentages re¬ 
semble more state-managed plebiscites in authoritarian countries than elections 
in free nations, in which majorities rarely score more than fifty-five or sixty per 
cent. 

Paradoxically, therefore, the more capitalism succeeds, the more it destroys 
its original institutional and ideological character by ‘‘socializing^’ the frame¬ 
work of society. The first collectivists in capitalism were not its critics, not social¬ 
ist propagandists, but the most successful capitalist entrepreneurs—men like 
Andrew Carnegie, John D. Rockefeller, Elbert H. Gary, Edward H. Harriman, 
Henry Ford—who created vast industrial empires. Like all empires, industrial 
empires, too, have a tendency to level and flatten out differences, follow routine 
and precedent, disregard the individual local peculiarity for the sake of the 
general rule and practice, and, above all, transform personal government into 
standardized impersonal administration. Large-scale capitalist enterprise thus 
created the institutional conditions out of which some form of collectivism was 
bound to develop. Psychologically, there is less difference between large-scale 
capitalist and large-scale socialized enterprise than between small-scale and 
large-scale capitalist enterprise. 

In addition to institutional socialization, capitalism provided the ideological 
weapons with which it could be attacked. Rationalism, criticism, utilitarianism, 
and pragmatism had helped capitalism win its battles against the preceding 
social-economic system by refusing to accept any institution on the basis of faith 
and authority. This same spirit of critical rationalism later turned against capi¬ 
talism itself by refusing to accept private property in the means of production on 
the basis of unquestioning loyalty and mere legal authority. 

The challenge to capitalism was produced by its failures as much as by its 
successes. The latter would have been sufficient to transform it into some form 
of socialized system, but the former accelerated this inevitable development. In 
the first place, unemployment is a scourge which has destroyed the belief that 
the capitalist economy possesses a natural harmony, and that it can provide ma¬ 
terial welfare for everybody. Secondly, the contradiction between political free¬ 
dom and economic dependence has become increasingly accentuated, and its 
effect noted by socialists and nonsocialists alike. In the classical period of early 
capitalism, the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, political liberty 
and economic independence of the individual were fairly evenly balanced. Since 
then, political liberty has been greatly expanded through the widening of the 
suffrage and the removal of many restrictions of age, sex, religion, race, and class. 
Yet economically the individual has increasingly become more dependent on the 
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giant corporate enterprises that have gradually replaced the small and middle- 
sized enterprises as the predominant economic and technological unit. The “scis- 
sors’' between political liberty and economic dependence have thus ma»-kedly 
widened in the last hundred years. Following its own dynamic, political liberty 
has expanded, while economic independence has simultaneously declined as a 
result of the predominance of large-scale enterprise in the period of “high” capi¬ 
talism. 

The essence of the problem consists in this: in government, democracy has 
established the principle that the holders of power must be accountable to the 
public. The latter is the “boss,” the former no more than its agent. Political power 
in a democrat^ must not be held for the benefit of the rulers; it is a trust, under 
which the interest of the people is to be protected. In the economic realm, on 
the other hand, the dogma of laissez faire has created a constitutional situation 
that violates the recognized canons of democracy: the owners of capital wield 
far-reaching power over their empk^yees and the public, without being account¬ 
able to the community, without being responsible to those whose lives they de¬ 
termine through vital economic decisions. Whereas in a capitalist democracy 
political policies are arrived at through proce.-ses of consent that begin at the 
bottom and end at the top, in corporate business economic policies are made 
from the top to the bottom. The character of nw u^rn industrial organization is 
hierarchical, founded on discipline and obedience. In organizational structure, 
c^.rporate business resembles more an institution like the army than a parlia¬ 
ment. More recently, however, the traditional pattern in industry has been con¬ 
siderably modified and made more democratic by collective bargaining and the 
influence of the labor movement. 

The existence of “industrial absolutism” within ♦he walls of political liberty 
lies at the basis of the critique of capitalism by socialists and nonsocialists. The 
notion has been increasingly accepted, not always :n clearly formulated ideas 
or public policies, that the original democratic balince between economic and 
political liberty must be restored, and that political liberty is doomed unless 
some way is found to recapture individual economic independence within the con¬ 
ditions of large-scale enterprise. Nonsocialists believe that the evils of monopo¬ 
listic capitalism can be remedied through anlimonopolistic legislation, supple¬ 
mented more positively by social welfare and security. Socialists believe that 
more radical changes are necessary, and that the basic economic decisions must 
be made by the community, not by private owners of the means of production; 
the basic industries, at least, will therefore have to be directly owned and con¬ 
trolled by the community. 

Socialism is not an outside invasion of the citadel of capitalism, but a product 
of capitalism itself. The struggle between the two is a family affair. Elements of 
the socialist faith—“one world,” peace, equality, social and economic justice- 
are as old as civilized life. But as an effective political movement, socialism is 
inseparable from the Industrial Revolution. Without advanced industry and an 
urban working class there can be no socialist mass organizations. The Industrial 
Revolution separated man from ownership of the tools of production: first, 
the self-employing artisan was replaced by the capitalist employer who owned 
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the machines giving work to hundreds and thousands of workers owning nothing 
but their hands. Second, as modern technology progressed, the proportion of 
those who owned the instruments of production shrank continually, thus widen¬ 
ing the gap between those who own the tools and those who work them. Third, 
as industry developed, the incidence of capital investment in the process of 
production rose steadily: greater initial amounts of capital were needed to start 
business and manufacture. The initial capital outlay needed to produce carts or 
breed horses is less than that needed to manufacture automobiles, locomotives, 
or airplanes. Fourth, concentration of capital was accompanied by concentration 
of control, so that fewer and fewer persons controlled bigger and bigger aggre¬ 
gates of wealth, although ownership—as distinct from control—was spread nllore 
widely through the corporate form of business organization. 

Where small property has survived as an efficient economic unit, as in agri¬ 
culture and some branches of industrial servicing and distributing, socialist ideas 
have made little headway. And where there has been little industrialization, 
socialism has meant not so much the nationalization of the means of production 
as the building of an industrial economy on the basis of public ownership. Be¬ 
cause initial capital requirements are comparatively heavy at the present stage 
of technological development, only the state is frequently able, and therefore 
compelled, to start new industries, or revive old ones. Even an industrially ad¬ 
vanced country like Great Britain decided in 1945 to nationalize its basic in¬ 
dustries and services, not because the people had become addicted to any a 
priori dogma of socialist superiority over c^yDitalism, but because they believed 
that the job of rapidly rebuilding British industry and increasing its productivity 
demanded resources that only the community as a whole could supply. Similarly, 
the development of atomic energy in the United States has been from the start 
controlled, financed, and operated under public auspices, because the govern¬ 
ment alone is in a position to defray the vast expenditures involved—the high¬ 
est in industrial history. 

Modern anticapitalist movements have appeared in two main forms: revo¬ 
lutionary, totalitarian, Marxist communism aims at the overthrow of capitalism 
through revolutionary means and believes in the necessity of setting up a dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat (through communist parties) until the remnants of capi¬ 
talist ideology and habits of thought are liquidated. Evolutionary, democratic, 
liberal socialism, on the other hand, adheres to the strict procedures of consti¬ 
tutional government throughout: it seeks power by ballots rather than bullets, 
and, once in power, it maintains processes of self-government, and subjects it¬ 
self to the free decision of the people given in free elections. 

Revolutionary communism visualizes the transition from capitalist enter¬ 
prise to public ownership as sudden and complete: there is no payment of com¬ 
pensation for expropriated property, because capitalist property is considered, 
morally and socially, little better than theft derived from exploitation. By con¬ 
trast, democratic socialism is slow and piecemeal, evolves (like other transac¬ 
tions of advanced capitalism) on the instalment plan, and has to prove its right 
to hold power by gaining, and keeping, the freely expressed consent of the 
majority. In democracies, governments chosen by the majoiyty of the electorate 
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must follow the first law of democratic politics: not to exhaust all opportunities 
of victory and not to outrage the defeated minority party to the point of humilia¬ 
tion and revolt. In a dictatorship, fascist or communist, opponents are liquidated. 
In a democracy, opponents must be won over. 

Democratic socialism cannot afford to follow dogmas for dogmas’ sake but 
must prove pragmatically, through actual accomplishments, its moral right to 
apply the principle of public ownership to industries that stand to gain from 
socialization. As to compensation, democratic socialism does not believe that 
legitimate expectations of citizens may be violated, and it persists in the belief 
that expropriation of private property is permissible only after due process and 
proper compensation. Important as public ownership of the basic industries is 
to the democratic socialist, he never forgets that it is not a fetish but a means 
to an end, and that the respect of rights, including legitimate property rights, is 
the foundation of democracy. Confidence between majority and minority, be¬ 
tween government and opposition, is the key to the vitality of democracy, and 
there can be no confidence where established rights are destroyed by fiat. 

If the whole economic system be compared to a basket of eggs, communism 
burns the basket and scrambles all eggs at once—never to be unscrambled again. 
Democratic socialism keeps the basket, and cooks only small orders of scrambled 
eggs at one time, because it believes in Aristotle’s wise counsel that ‘‘the guest 
will judge better of a feast than the cook.*’ 

Revolutionary communism and democratic socialism are often confused and 
used as interchangeable concepts because they both seem to agree on one objec¬ 
tive: the transfer to public ownership of the means of production. Yet there are 
two basic differences that irreconcilably separate revolutionary, totalitarian 
communism from constitutional, democratic socialism. In the first place, the 
communist is dogmatically committed to the principle of public ownership for 
all forms of property other than personal consumer goods, whereas the socialist 
is not committed to any a priori dogma of the inherent superiority of public 
ownership over private. The socialist seeks to establish rational, pragmatic, em¬ 
pirically verifiable criteria that qualify an industry for nationalization: in one 
instance the criterion may be a natural monopoly (such as gas and light, water, 
telephone and telegraph, and other utilities); in another, it may be that of an 
important industry which has become critically “sick” and which is unlikely to 
recover under unplanned private enterprise (such as the British coal industry 
before nationalization); in still another, it may be that of an industry which is 
too important, in peace and war, to be left under the control of private enterprise 
although it may highly efficient and competitive (as in the case of the British 
steel industry). 

The second main difference between communists and socialists is no less 
important. To the democratic socialist the freedom of the individual is so all- 
important that he puts it above everything else, including the socialization of 
the economy. He is a patient person who knows that he may have to wait a long 
time imtil be can persuade his fellow citizens that capitalism is inefficient and 
unjust, and that his proposals are practical and equitable. The communist tells 
him that it is useless to seek power by persuasion, because all means of communi* 
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cation^ education, and propaganda are biased in favor of the capitalist status 
quo, and that the freedom of the press amounts to little in practice if one desires 
to start a metropolitan newspaper but lacks the four or five million dollars of 
initial investment. The democratic socialist can only retort that, like other 
democrats, he has the faith that a reasonable case, reasonably presented, will 
eventually win the hearts of the people. This faith of democratic socialists may 
often be overly optimistic, but so is the faith of all democrats. 

From the communist viewpoint, the electoral victory of the British Labor 
party in 1945 was all wrong and should not have happened, according to ortho¬ 
dox Marxism-Leninism: the British press was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
Conservatives, and the working class therefore was not supposed to have become 
socialist by mere independence of thought and peaceful political action. Accord¬ 
ing to Lenin, workers under capitalism are mentally enslaved to the capitalist 
ideology, and they are incapable of being peacefully converted to socialism with¬ 
out changing first the economic structure of society. Because, according to Marx, 
the conditions of man’s life determine his consciousness, workers will think in a 
socialist manner only after capitalism has been destroyed, and not before. 

To the communist, every capitalist system, whether democratic or fascist, is 
a bourgeois dictatorship, and the communist interprets the political institutions 
of democratic capitalism as sham and hypocrisy that do not affect the reality of 
dictatorship. Once capitalism—even democratic capitalism—is identified with 
dictatorship, the communist insistence on violence as the sole means of change is 
the logical conclusion. The democratic socialist, by contrast, draws a sharp dis¬ 
tinction between a capitalist regime that is dictatorial and one that is democratic. 
Though dictatorial capitalism—fascist or otherwise—cannot be changed peace¬ 
fully from within, democratic capitalism can. The democratic socialist hopes that, 
just as he puts liberty and respect for law above the organization of the economy, 
the adherent of democratic capitalism will do likewise. 

In practice, the choice in a democracy will never be between full capitalism 
and full socialism, because the genius of democracy consists in tackling issues that 
are comparatively manageable, and in avoiding, as much as possible, definitive, 
long-term commitments that are irrevocable. The democratic socialist therefore 
envisages the transition from a predominantly capitalist economy (a purely capi¬ 
talist economy has never existed in practice) to a predominantly socialist 
economy, not as the result of a sudden revolutionary coup that makes the return 
to capitalism technically and administratively impossible (as in Russia), but as 
the result of gradual measures, none of which, by itself, irrevocably alters the 
nature of the whole economy. Whereas communists think in terms of three ab¬ 
solutes—capitalism, revolution, dictatorial communism—socialists think in 
terms of three relative concepts: a predominantly capitalist economy as the start¬ 
ing point, a long process of reform as the period of gradual transition, and a pre¬ 
dominantly socialized economy as the probable goal. 

The choice between revolutionary, totalitarian communism and evolution¬ 
ary, democratic socialism is, like other vital choices, not a matter of pure logic. 
Facts of history limit the range of discretion in social action. Where political 
democracy has fragile roqts, the communist solution of pressing social and eco- 
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nomic problems will seem the more natural to those who have never known the 
experience of free institutions. This fact explains why the transition from mon¬ 
archical autocracy to communism has been so successful in Russia, Yugoslavia, 
or Bulgaria, just as the corrupt dictatorship of the Kuomintang in China pre¬ 
pared the road for the communist dictatorship that followed it. Where, however, 
the tradition of democracy has been deeply embedded in national life and 
thought, as in Great Britain and Scandinavia, democratic socialism seems the 
more natural solution of fundamental ills. Sidney Webb and Attlee would be as 
out of place in Russia or Outer Mongolia, as Lenin and Stalin would be in West¬ 
minster. 

The gradual transition from liberal capitalism to liberal socialism in demo¬ 
cratic nations like England or Sweden is just as much within the range of foresee¬ 
able and probable evolution as was the transition from autocratic czarism to 
dictatorial communism in a country like Russia. Russia would have experienced 
an even greater revolution in 1917 if she had turned from autocracy to democracy, 
rather than exchange one form of autocracy for another. Similarly, Britain could 
be said to undergo a truly revolutionary change of institutions only if she ex¬ 
changed her democratic way of life for that of totalitarianism; the change from 
capitalist democracy to socialist democracy is not so unexpected and quite within 
the range of predictable developments. 

Most nations do not fall into a category of perfect democratic maturity or 
complete immaturity but generally lie somewhere between the two extremes. 
Thus, looking at Europe, France or Italy are open cases, and their development 
toward socialism or communism cannot be easily predicted. In Asia, India seems 
destined to hold the balance between the forces of freedom and totalitarianism, 
but it is uncertain whether she will eventually be able to defend herself against 
communism. In Africa and the Americas, too, there are a number of countries 
whose institutional experience is neither predominantly democratic nor authori¬ 
tarian. 

The communist objective of world revolution and conquest violates the 
doctrine of Marx in a fundamental point. According to Marx, the conditions of 
man’s existence determine his consciousness, and social change is therefore not 
the product of mere will and free choice. Where the conditions of society permit 
peaceful change from capitalism to socialism, the use of force and revolutionary 
subversion is, in one sense, un-Marxian. The communist dogma of universal revo¬ 
lution and dictatorship is in harmony with Marx’ theory of consciousness only 
in societies in which the conditions of social and political life have created a 
general distrust in the possibility of peaceful change, but it is out of harmony in 
nations whose democratic consciousness is the result of their conditions of exis¬ 
tence. Marx himself never fully developed the political implications of his own 
conception of the relations of political consciousness and ideology to the under¬ 
lying conditions of existence, although he occasionally referred to England and 
the United States as two possible exceptions to the universal principle of social 
change through communist revolution and dictatorship. The communists after 
Marx have made Marxism more dogmatic on that point than Marx was himself. 
By insisting on universal revolution and dictatorship, communists in fact pro- 
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rlaitn the un-Marxian doctrine that regardless of the historical, cultural, social, 
economic, and political conditions a uniform consciousness—the creed of com¬ 
munism—can be imposed by sheer force. 

Conversely, adherents of the private enterprise system who would like to 
see the whole world embrace it, also violate elementary good sense and historical 
experience: whether a society is likely to operate a capitalist economy is not a 
matter of pure logic and choice but the result of historical environment, cultural 
heritage, social institutions, and political ideologies. Those who proclaim the de¬ 
fense of private enterprise as the supreme international objective of the demo¬ 
cratic nations play into the hands of the communists, because the private enter¬ 
prise system is desired and practiced by a continually shrinking number of na¬ 
tions, whereas some form of controlled economy is spreading in most countries 
of the world. The supreme value of democracy is freedom, not property, and the 
democratic world will meet the communist challenge only if it keeps first things 
first and unites on the issue of freedom as the key issue of human survival. Once 
the survival of freedom is guaranteed, the question of economic institutions— 
more or less private or public enterprise—will take care of itself, without wars 
and hydrogen bombs. 

Because democratic socialism is antiauthoritarian, it has not produced any 
authoritative statement of socialist doctrine accepted by all socialists, as Marx' 
and Lenin’s writings are accepted by communists. There is a mass of socialist 
thought, but there is no socialist bible similar to Marx’ Communist Manifesto 
or Lenin’s State and Revolution. The leading socialist theoretician between the 
age of Marx and Engels and the present era is Karl Kautsky ( 1854-1938). 

Kautsky was a native of Prague, then a part of the Austro-H ung aria n Em¬ 
pire. At the age of nine he moved to Vienna, and spent most of his life in Austria 
and Germany. Deeply steeped in Marx’ thought, Kautsky met Marx and 
Engels in London in 1881. After Marx’ death, Kautsky visited England again 
in 1885 and became closely associated with Engels. Following the death of the 
latter, Kautsky quickly established himself as the leading theoretician of Social 
Democracy and eventually dommated the thinking of the Second (Socialist) 
International, just as Marx had dominated the First International (International 
Workingmen’s Association). Kautsky was one of the few socialists in Germany 
who opposed the war in 1914, whereas the vast majority of the Social Democratic 
party enthusiastically supported it. After World War I, Kautsky returned to 
Vienna, but the conquest of Austria by Nazi Germany in the spring of 1938 
forced him to flee from Austria. He found refuge in Holland, where he died in 
the fall of 1938. 

I^utsky remained throughout his life an orthodox Marxist in one sense 
only: he profoundly believed with Marx that the social and economic environ¬ 
ment of man was the principal force of historical change, and that capitalism was 
doomed to disintegrate because of its own contradictions. Yet Kautsky increas¬ 
ingly rejected, as he grew older, revolution and dictatorship as the highway to 
socialism. In fact, his steadfast adherence to the ideal of democracy for the labor 
movement caused the conununists to hate him bitterly, and in Lenin’s writings 
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Kautsky Is attacked more often and more vehemently than any other socialist 
thinker. 

The communist revolution and dictatorship in Russia brought sharp and 
immediate literary reactions from Kautsky: Dictatorship oj the Proletariat 
(1918), Terrorism and Communism (1919), From Democracy to State Slavery 
(1921), and, later, Bolshevism at a Deadlock (1930). The work that is likely to 
endure longest is his Materialist Conception of History (1927), which, when 
translated into English, will establish his reputation more securely in the English- 
speaking countries. 

Kautsky was no newcomer to Russian studies: his book on The Moving 
Forces of the Russian Revolution was published in 1906, and its Russian transla- 
tion contained a preface by Lenin in which he stated that Kautsky was the only 
western socialist who had a genuine understanding of Russia and her social prob¬ 
lems. Yet after the communist revolution in Russia, when Kautsky attacked 
revolution and dictatorship, Lenin replied in The Proletarian Revolution and 
Kautsky the Renegade (1919). Before Stalin made the term “Trotskyite** the 
symbol of evil and contempt, Lenin had already coined the term “Kautskyit6^' 
as the symbol of treason to Soviet communism. For a long time, being called a 
Kautskyite in the Soviet Union was equivalent to intellectual—and at times 
physical—liquidation. Only the invention of Trotskyism as the devil of com¬ 
munism gave Kautsky a respite in communist literature and propaganda. 

In his Terrorism and Communism Kautsky writes that the “hereditary sin 
of Bolshevism has been its suppression of democracy through a form of govern¬ 
ment, namely, the dictatorship, which has no meaning unless it represents the 
unlimited and despotic power, either of one single person, or of a small organiza¬ 
tion intimately bound together.^' Kautsky compares dictatorship to war and 
adds that it “is as easy to begin a dictatorship as it is to begin war, if one has the 
State power under control. But when once such steps have been taken, it is diffi¬ 
cult at will to stop the one as the other. One has to choose between two alterna¬ 
tives, either to triumph or to end in catastrophe.” In conclusion, Kautsky says 
that he sees only two alternatives, democracy or civil war, and that “wherever 
Socialism does not appear to be possible on a democratic basis, and where the 
majority of the people rejects it, its time has not yet fully come.” 

Kautsky reminds the communists that democracy is not a form of bourgeois 
domination, because the bourgeoisie originally believed in a suffrage limited by 
property qualifications, and that the adoption of universal, equal suffrage was 
the achievement of the working classes. It is up to the working classes to utilize 
the opportunities offered by universal suffrage: “Democracy, with its universal 
equal suffrage, is the method to transform the class-struggle out of a hand-to-hand 
fight into a battle of intelligence, in which one particular class can triumph only 
if it is intellectually and morally on a level with its opponent. Democracy is the 
one and only method through which the higher form of life can be realized, and 
which Socialism declares is the right of civilized men.” 

Kautsky’s last book is Social Democracy versus Communism, a collection 
of essays written during the years 1932*1937, shortly before his death, and pub- 
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lisbed posthumously in 1946. His faith in democracy had to pass, in the mean¬ 
time, through another test. The victory of Nazism in Germany weakened the 
confidence of many democrats and seemed to justify the communist thesis that 
capitalism in decay was bound to lead to fascism, and was, in faci, identical with 
it. Yet the Nazi experience only strengthened Kautsky's belief in socialism, and 
in democracy as the only means of attaining it. He conceded that revolutionary 
methods might be necessary to destroy a regime like that of Nazism, but he re¬ 
iterated his belief that, once constitutional government was established, social¬ 
ism must be pursued by strictly democratic means. The transition from capital¬ 
ism to socialism requires widespread consent, and “a majority of 51 per cent 
will not suffice.” Kautsky adds that “democracy is the shortest, surest and least 
costly road to Socialism, just as it is the best instrument for the development of 
the political and social prerequisites for Socialism. Democracy and Socialism are 
inextricably entwined.” 

Kautsky compares the communist parties to military organizations. Unlike 
socialist parties, communist parties “are not organized democratically, but in 
military fashion. They do not choose their own leaders and slogans but receive 
them from their high command—in the last instance, from Moscow. The Coin> 
munists of all countries are its disciplined praetorian guard. Communism hais 
become for the present rulers of Russia what pan-Slavism was for the tsars, with 
the exception that the Communists of today are much more obedient to the dit 
tators in Moscow than the pan-Slavists were to the tsars 

Kautsky saw therefore no possibility of a ^'united front” of socialists anu 
communists, such as was proposed by the latter in the middle thirties, when the 
Soviet Union looked for allies in its defense against Nazi Germany. Far from 
regarding the Soviet Union as the hope of humanity, he considered its “slave 
economy” a system based on lies and deception. Whereas, finally, many accepted 
the claim of the Soviet Union to speak for the workers of the world, Kautsky con¬ 
cludes his Social Democracy versus Communism with the warning that the con¬ 
tinuance of the communist dictatorship in Russia “constitutes the gravest menace 
and causes the greatest damage to the struggle of the modern working class for 
liberation.” Moreover, communism contributed to the victory of fascism in sev¬ 
eral important European countries in two ways: first, by threatening violence 
and revolution the communists provoked, or at least intensified, the reaction of 
fascist violence and revolution. Second, by splitting the working-class move¬ 
ment the communists paralyzed the resistance of militant democracy to fascism. 

Important as Kautsky was as a socialist theoretician and historian, his im¬ 
pact was limited by the political backwardness of Germany. The failure of 
democratic socialism in Germany before and after World War I was due, among 
other things, to the double challenge that the German Social Democratic party 
had to meet: first, it had to fight for the establishment of a genuine political 
democracy, because the German parties differed not so much on this or that issue 
of policy but on the issue of democracy itself. Second, the German Social Demo¬ 
crats also struggled, as a socialist movement, for the economic reconstruction of 
their country along socialist lines. This two front war for simultaneous political 
and economic democracy proved too great a strain, and the faib.ire of German 
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detnocraUc socialism was sooner or later repeated in other countries in which 
socialists started out with the handicat- of serious political backwardness and 
authoritarian institutions of [nvernment. By contrast, where democracy was 
widely or universally accepted by all classes of the people, as in England or 
Scandinavia, Australia or New Zealand, democratic socialism found the most 
favorable conditions of growth. Only when political democracy was taken for 
granted could the claims for social and economic democracy be effectively 
pressed; democratic socialists have never been opposed to political democracy 
but have merely sought to enlarge and expand democracy from politics and 
government into the economic and social aspects of human relations. 

In the seventeenth century the English were the first people to rebel suc¬ 
cessfully against political authoritarianism and to establish Parliament as the 
supreme authority of the nation. Through France, English political ideas of 
parliamentary sovereignty penetrated continental Europe, and across the seas 
the new colonial settlements of British origin grew with the heritage of self- 
government as an inalienable right and liberty. Thus, in the realm of statecraft, 
parliamentary government has since the seventeenth century been justly con¬ 
sidered the most characteristic British contribution to the art and science of 
politics. Now, in the twentieth century, London may again become the symbol 
of a world-wide movement aiming at the reconstruction of human relations along 
new lines—democratic socialism. And in centuries to come the British contribu¬ 
tion to democratic socialism in our own age may be compared, in terms of its 
novelty and universal impact, to the earlier British contributions to democratic 
politics. England was first in developing socialist ideas because she was first in 
starting the Industrial Revolution, which created the urban working class, in¬ 
dispensable to the development of a socialist movement. But most important, 
English socialism had to be democratic from the start, for government by consent 
was a part of English life. 

The founder of British .socialism, Robert Owen (1771-1858), built his entire 
program on cooperation^ not on class war. Owen did not trust the state to solve 
economic problems but put his hope in voluntary associations, based on the 
principle of mutual help. Producer and consumer cooperatives, first founded in 
early nineteenth-century England, were soon followed by trade-unions, and both 
new institutions were the outgrowth of the Owenite belief in cooperation. The 
terms “socialist' and “socialism” were first used in the eighteen-twenties in the 
Owenite Co-operative Magazine, and socialism at first literally meant “coopera¬ 
tion.” Socialist thought in France (St. Simon, Tburier, Proudhon) and England 
was originally antistate, even to the point of abolishing the state altogether and 
substituting society for it. The early socialists completely shared the older liberal 
doctrine that the state was the product of force, whereas society symbolized the 
principle of freedom, 

British and French socialists in the last generation or two have recognized 
the inevitably important role of the state, not because they have forgotten the 
earlier socialist individualism and antistatism, but because the structure of in¬ 
dustry has changed enormously since the early nineteenth century. The growth 
of giant corporate enterprises has created a problem of .size for which the early 
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cooperat/ve solutions are not aJways suited. Large-scale capitalism has not only 
destroyed a large part of small-scale private enterprise but diminished the scope 
for small-scale cooperative socialism. 

Another important source of English socialism is the revolt against the ugli¬ 
ness and squalor of the industrial system. Led by poets like John Ruskin and 
William Morris, socialists were concerned about the destruction of beauty caused 
by the rapid and reckless industrialization of England. Work under capitalism 
became drab and monotonous, and Morris felt intensely that the arts must be 
brought again into the lives of men and women, and their creative impulses given 
an opportunity of expression in their daily life and work. Politically, this strand 
in the fabric of British socialism strengthened its individualistic and antistate 
tendencies, and some of those who arrived at socialism via the arts came very 
close to anarchism. 

When Marx appeared on the scene, his doctrines found little appeal in Eng¬ 
land. Despite the fact that Marx lived there for the last thirty-four years of his 
life, his impact was felt mainly on the European Continent and in Asia and 
South America. Revolutionary Marxist communism, like revolutionary fascism, 
attracted in England only a small minority of adherents, who had little signifi¬ 
cant influence on the nation as a whole. 

Shortly after Marx died, the Fabian Society was founded in 1884; it was 
named after a Roman General, Quintus Fabius Maximus Cunctator—the "De¬ 
layer.” The early motto of the Fabian Society was: “For the right moment you 
must wait, as Fabius did; but when the right moment comes you must strike 
hard, or your waiting will have been vain and fruitless.” 

No socialist group could be more un-Marxian. Under the leadership of 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, and, later, Harold J. 
Laski and G. D. H. Cole, the Fabian Society deliberately set out to convert the 
governing classes to socialism. The Fabians are the direct descendants of the 
Benthamites. The latter were interested primarily in legal, constitutional, and 
political reform, whereas the Fabians—as socialists—are concerned above all 
with social and economic reform. 

The Fabian Essays (1889) became for British socialism an abiding source 
of inspiration. One of the contributors, Sidney Webb, stressed the fact that 
socialism in England was “but the conscious and explicit assertion of principles 
of social organization which have been already in great part unconsciously 
adopted.” Webb further defined socialism as “the economic side of the demo¬ 
cratic ideal.” The Fabian Society for a long time had only a few hundred mem¬ 
bers, and its number never exceeded a few thousand. 

The Fabians confined themselves to "permeating” a numerically small group 
in modem society—high civil servants, professional men, engineers, technicians, 
executives, politicians—^and left popular propaganda to other socialist organiza¬ 
tions. Deliberately choosing the kind of work for which it was best suited, the 
Fabian Society has always sought to present the case for socialism on the basis 
of facts rather than emotions. The list of the hundreds and himdreds of Fabian 
research publications is characterized by its immense practicality; there is little 
concern for abstract theory. The Fabian Society is rarely to be found in the high 
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intellectual altitudes sniffing the thin air of metaphysics but is “always nosing 
about in the drains,” trying to remedy some immediate and specific condition. 
From its beginning the work of the Fabian Society—decisive for the ultimate 
success of British socialism—has been based on the gamble that facts do matter, 
and that men can be peacefully persuaded to apply reason to social problems. In 
the General Election of 1945, 229 of the 394 Labor M.P.’s were members of the 
Fabian Society, and more than half of the Government was Fabian. “Permeation” 
—the characteristic method of Fabianism—^bore fruit in the end. 

By contrast, only one Communist sat in the House of Commons before 1945. 
In the General Election of that year the Communists increased their representa¬ 
tion by one hundred per cent—from one M.P. to two, of 640. In the General Elec¬ 
tion of 1950, the British Communists lost both seats in the House of Commons. 

Important as the knowledge of the principles of Marxist communism is to 
Americans, the proper understanding of the main ideas of democratic socialism, 
particularly as it has developed in Britain, is even more vital. In the last half 
century the trend all over the world has been toward more public responsibility 
and collective action. In the United States this tendency found expression in 
Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom, and in Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal. 
What was, a generation ago, considered in the United States intolerable inter¬ 
ference in fields like labor, social security, and education has gradually been ac¬ 
cepted by the public as just and inevitable. 

If the American economic system, the last island of a sheltered capitalist 
civilization, is going to develop at all in the direction of more public action and 
responsibility, Britain—and not Russia—^will supply the laboratory in which the 
American observer will want to see what tests are being made, and why. If the 
United States were to move toward socialism, it would move slowly, as in Eng¬ 
land, and not overnight, as in Communist Russia; each step toward socialism 
would have to be approved by Congress, rather than imposed by a revolutionary 
militia. The economic problem in Russia was to build industry in a highly 
agrarian and politically inexperienced country. The problem of democratic social¬ 
ism in the United States, as in Britain, is to nationalize the existing key industries 
in a nation with a high degree of literacy, technical know-how, and democratic 
experience in politics and government. Furthermore, whereas there was hardly a 
middle class in Russia in 1917, in the United States, as in Britain, socialism will 
have to persuade a sufficient proportion of the professional men, managers, tech¬ 
nicians, administrators, and scientists that they will fare better under it than 
under capitalism. 

Precisely because the British socialist movement is so liberal, it is impossible 
to regard any one man or book as the source of truth and dogma. The strength 
of the British socialist movement has always lain in its ethics rather than its 

philosophy. Clement R. Attlee (1883-), Prime Minister of the first majority 

Labor Government in British history, faithfully reflects the character of British 
socialism. Born into a well-to-do family of a London solicitor, Attlee’s early en¬ 
vironment was ccHnfortable, conservative, and churchgoing, and he received his 
educatkm at Haileybury and Oxford. At Oxford, Attlee concentrated on modem 
history and law, but he was not a conspicuous success as a student or as a leader 
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of Student activities. His views were of the orthodox conservative kind in which 
he was reared, until he started to do social work in the slums of East London in 
1905. The contact with poverty transformed Attlee’s whole outlook, and he turned 
to socialism as the way out. “1 was not converted by the logic of Karl Marx,” Att¬ 
lee later said of himself; the driving force of his conversion to socialism was his 
religious sentiment, which was shocked by the misery and degradation of the 
working people. Not the study of books, but the accumulation of countless daily 
experiences converted him to socialism. Thus, when he once told a little girl that 
he had to go home for tea, she told him, “I’m going home to see if there is any 
tea.” 

Attlee’s association with London’s East End did not remain confined to 
practical social work. From social work he moved into politics, and since 1922 
he has represented Limehouse, a working-class constituency, in the House of 
Commons. His long association with the East End was always a source of pro¬ 
found satisfaction and happiness to Attlee, who worked and lived with the poor 
for many years. From his daily contacts with people of all kinds he acquired an 
understanding of their needs and emotional make-up that gave his political out¬ 
look a solid foundation of experience. In 1955 Attlee was elected Leader of the 
Labor party, and ten years later, in the summer of 1945, he became Prime Min¬ 
ister of Great Britain, supported in the House of Commons by a Labor majority 
of nearly two thirds. 

Attlee belonged neither to the Right wing in the Labor party nor to its Left 
wing but represented the vast dead center, which is always less articulate than 
either faction of the extreme Right or Left within the party but which neverthe¬ 
less constitutes the vitality and solidity of the movement. “During all my years 
in the movement,” Attlee writes in The Labour Party in Perspective (1937), 
“what has impressed me most is that its strength depends, not on the brilliance 
of individuals, but on the quality of the rank and file. It is the self-sacrifice, ideal¬ 
ism, and character of the men and women who do the everyday work of the Party 
up and down the country that makes me hopeful of the future. It is not the 
theories so much as the lives of those who advocate them which really count in 
the progress of a great movement.” 

Attlee’s profound faith in the rank and file of the socialist movement differs 
sharply from Lenin’s firm conviction that the majority of the workers in a capi¬ 
talist society are incapable of thinking and acting correctly, and that they will 
acquire that capacity only after a minority—^a group of communist professional 
revolutionaries—^has destroyed the capitalist system by force. Attlee’s stress on 
the importance of the lives socialists lead, rather than the theories they entertain, 
is also markedly d;stinct from Lenin’s obsession with the “correctness” of party 
doctrine. The most opprobrious epithets in communist literature have therefore 
always been hurled against “deviationists” from the correct party line, such as 
“Trotskyites,” “Bukharinites,” or “Zinovievites,” whereas shortcomings of char¬ 
acter and conduct have been considered less important. 

It may sound startling to many European and American socialists that, ac¬ 
cording to Attlee, “the first place in the influences that built up the Socialist 
movement must be given to religion. England in the nineteenth century was still 
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a nation of Bible readers. To put the Bible into the hands of an Englishman is to 
do a very dangerous thing. He will find there material which may send him out 
as a preacher of some religious, social, or economic doctrine. The large number of 
religious sects in this country, and the various tenets that many of them hold 
illustrates this.” In many European and Latin American countries, socialism and 
religion are considered two entirely different worlds, existing in a state of non¬ 
belligerent neutrality at best and in a state of open warfare at worst. Pope Pius 
XI emphasized this fact unequivocally when he warned in his encyclical Quadra- 
gesimo anno (1931) that “no one can be, at the same time, a sincere Catholic and 
a true Socialist.” England is one of the few countries in which religion has nur¬ 
tured the socialist faith and has been, as Attlee says, its first influence. He adds 
that “there are probably more texts from the Bible enunciated from Socialist 
platforms than from those of all other parties,” and that it is “possible in Britain 
for a parson to declare himself a Communist and for millions of faithful Catholics 
to support the Labour Party.” 

Before World War II, Nazi-Fascist propaganda predicted that the choice 
between communism and fascism was ultimately inevitable, and it simultane¬ 
ously offered to save the world through the New Order of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
Axis. Writing in 1937, when that propaganda convinced more than a few, Attlee 
rejected the alternative between hell and damnation as the only choice: “Avoid¬ 
ing both Fascism and Communism, this country, I believe, can afford to the 
world an example of how society can adapt itself to new conditions and base itself 
on new principles without breach of continuity and without violence and intoler¬ 
ance.” 

The Communist party is, according to Attlee, “not a free agent” but subject 
to thi orders of the Communist International in Moscow. The whole philosophy 
of communism is based on the “seizure of power by an active minority,” and the 
Communist party “believes in the rule by those who are superior to the ordinary 
people—in fact, by an intellectual aristocracy.” 

Attlee also emphasizes the point that the British Labor party, originally a 
predominantly working-class party, has steadily developed into a national party, 
and that “many individuals from the better-off classes” have joined the socialist 
movement because of their realization of the “immoral and unjust basis of capi¬ 
talism.” Neither the Conservative nor the Liberal party in Britain has ever been 
a class party, and the Labor party continues that tradition. In any event, the 
institutional mechanism of the two-party system makes it impossible for any 
partyi eager to get into office, to appeal to only one class, section, or region. 

The virtual disappearance of the Liberal party in Britain has not meant that 
Liberalism has declined but that the other two major parties have genuinely ac¬ 
cepted the first ideal of Liberalism: complete respect for the individual. In dis¬ 
cussing socialist objectives, Attlee writes that “the first point which I desire to 
make is that the aim of Socialism is to give greater freedom to the individual,” 
and he rejects the concept of the idol state. Shortly after Attlee became Prime 
Minister in 1945, he explained (in an address before the Trades Union Congress, 
September 12, 1945) his conception of democracy: “Democracy is not just ma¬ 
jority rule, but majority rule with due respect to the rights of minorities. It means 
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that while the will of the majority must prevail there shall be a full opportunity 
for all points of view to find expression. It means toleration for opposition opin¬ 
ions. Wherever you find suppression of minority opinion, there is no real de¬ 
mocracy.” This liberal conception of democracy goes back to John Stuart Mill 
and Locke, not to Marx. 

Although it fully accepts and reaffirms the liberal approach to politics ana 
government, British democratic socialism rejects the liberal approach to the 
economic organization of modern industrial society. The older liberal solution of 
nineteenth-century laissez faire in economics has been rejected by democratic 
socialists for over a century; but even the more recent economic theory of Keynes 
and the Keynesians is no substitute for socialism. In what respects Keynes’ 
theory differs from democratic socialism is one of the central issues of G. D. H. 
Cole’s Socialist Economics (1950), 

Cole (1889-1959) was one of the few modern social philosophers who 
escaped the bane of creative thought—excessive specialization. He started as a 
philosopher, and his philosophical training is still reflected in the lucidity and 
incisiveness of his style and thought. From philosophy, Cole moved on to eco¬ 
nomics, history, and political theory, always keeping in' mind the complexity 
and intricacy of human relations, and always viewing social issues as issues of 
human welfare. One of the most prolific writers of his age (his books include nu¬ 
merous novels of mystery and detection), Cole exercised an enormous influence 
on the generation that grew up between World Wars I and II. Much of Cole’s 
work was done in joint collaboration with his wife, Margaret, and “the Coles” in¬ 
creasingly became an institution in Britain, as “the Webbs” had been a generation 
earlier. Like the Webbs, the Coles were active in the Fabian Society, G. D. H. 
Cole serving as its president for many years before and after World War 11. 

As an economist and a socialist, Cole welcomes the “Keynesian revolution 
in economic thought” as far as it goes—but it does not go far enough: “Keynesism 
is after all, in the last analysis, a very elaborate mechanism for offsetting rather 
than curing certain glaring deficiencies in the working of capitalist society.” 
Economic stability cannot be achieved, according to Cole, by Keynesian pallia¬ 
tives alone, and the state—through publicly responsible agencies—will have to 
own and conduct a large part of the apparatus of production. However, Cole 
was opposed to complete nationalism of the means of production. The “public 
sector” of industry “must be large enough to set the tone for the rest, leaving 
private industry to operate within a framew^ork of public enterprise, rather 
than the other way around.” Moreover, as a liberal democrat. Cole warned 
against nationalization as the only means of socialization, and stressed particu¬ 
larly cooperative and municipal forms of public enterprise. 

After World War II, totalitarian fascism was fini^ed as a military force, 
and totalitarian communism now took the lead in challenging the free, democratic 
nations. From the communist viewpoint, the difference between fascist and lib¬ 
eral capitalism is not significant, nor is there much difference between democratic 
capitalism and democratic socialism: they are all enemies of revolutionary com¬ 
munism, which tolerates no truth other than itself. Militarily and diplomatically, 
the United States became the chief target of communist international propa- 
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ganda, yet ideologically the principle target was democratic socialism, particu¬ 
larly as exemplified in Great Britain. A restatement of the main ideas of demo¬ 
cratic socialism, particularly in relation to communist onslaughts after World 
War II, will be found in Lord Lindsay's “The Philosophy of the British Labour 
Government" (1949), which he contributed to the symposium. Ideological Dif¬ 
ferences and World Order (edited by F. S. C. Northrop). 

Lord Lindsay (1879-1952) was Master of Balliol College at Oxford Uni¬ 
versity and one of the leading political philosophers in Great Britain. He joined 
the Fabian Society as an undergraduate in 1900, and soon took an active part in 
adult education; his principal concern in political philosophy has been the prob¬ 
lem of the community and its preservation and strengthening in the complex in¬ 
dustrial conditions of the twentieth century. Lind.say sees in socialism the possi¬ 
bility of building a community of free men and women dedicated to joint effort 
and enjoyment. He holds that “society, if it is to have any meaning, must be a 
common life; that the common life is something which all members of the society 
must share, and that the conditions necessary to sharing in it must therefore be 
at the disposal of everybody.” Equality of income is not a prerequisite of the 
true community: “What is to be insured is the minimum conditions which are 
necessary for a man or woman to be an active member of a society which is a 
democratic society and therefore in some true sense a fellowship.” 

Lindsay is, like Attlee, keenly interested in the religious background of 
English democracy, particularly the impact of nonconformism on government 
and administration, and he writes that “the trade unions are the descendants of 
the Nonconformist congregations, and the Nonconformists were the democratic 
half of an English society which was aristocratic and Anglican on the top. In po¬ 
litical and social matters that dualism has greatly disappeared, or at any rate 
its contrasts have been greatly softened, but in industry dualism in the nineteenth 
century took on a new and more intense form.” 

Yet Lindsay warns against the misconception, widespread among socialists, 
that the problem of democracy in industry can be simply solved by nationaliza¬ 
tion. Although nationalization makes management responsible to the community 
through Parliament, the problem of internal government in nationalized industry 
—the relations of management and labor—remains to be solved. Before the actual 
experience of nationalization this distinction was not clear to socialists them¬ 
selves, but the experience since 1945 has shown that it is easier to nationalize an 
industry or service than to solve the problem of its management-labor relations. 
Socialism cannot be built through the state alone, because “the original ideal ex¬ 
perience behind democracy is the working experience of the small democratic 
community.” In the small community there is no gap between “we” and “they” 
as in the large society, the state. But Lindsay hopes that the common sense and 
empiricism of British democratic socialism will save it from doctrinaire reliance 
on the state as the cure-all for its ills and problems, and he stresses that “the 
partnership in the Labour Party of the cooperative movement is a symbol of 
their belief that there are other ways than nationalization of making industry 
democratic.” 

The experience in Sweden, I>enmark, Norway, Israel, and other countries 
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has shown that socialism can be built on cooperative lines in small self-governing 
communities and associations; in this way the disadvantages of uniformity Md 
centralization inherent in nationalization by the state are avoided. Nationaliza¬ 
tion is only one form of socializing industries and services for the benefit of the 
community. Its liberal heritage will protect social and economic democracy from 
the pitfalls of the state, just as in the past it protected political democracy from 
the same danger. The end of democratic socialism is human freedom; nationali¬ 
zation of industry is a means, and no more, toward this end, and must always re¬ 
main subordinate to it. 

One of the staple arguments against socialism is that it is the first step to¬ 
ward communism, and that a communist is a “socialist in a hiu-ry.” The question 
of whether democratic socialism or intransigent capitalism is a better antidote 
to communism can be decided by the evidence of experience. Before World War 
II, communism dominated only one country, Russia, and was influential only 
in coimtries that had weak socialist movements. After World War II, communism 
established its rule in areas of Europe and Asia in which democratic socialist 
movements had been outlawed or suppressed in fact, as in eastern Europe and 
China. In western Europe, Communist parties flourished most in countries that, 
like France and Italy, too hastily reverted to free enterprise. By contrast. Com¬ 
munist parties steadily declined in countries that were governed by wholly or 
predominantly Socialist governments, such as Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Great 
Britain, and Israel, or by coalition governments with vigorous Socialist participa¬ 
tion, such as Holland, Belgium, Uruguay, and Chile. 

The strength of communism is in inverse proportion to that of democratic 
socialism. Some nations may continue to practice the system of free enterprise 
and to reject socialism within their own borders. Yet from the viewpoint of the 
long-range interests of the free nations—^the preservation of freedom and peace 
in the world—democratic socialism will prove the most powerful ideological op¬ 
ponent of international communism. Capitalism is primarily concerned with po¬ 
litical liberty and cares comparatively less about social and economic equality. 
Communism aims at the latter but ruthlessly opposes and destroys the former. 
Democratic socialism is the only contemporary challenge to both capitalism and 
communism, because it seeks to harmonize political freedom with social and eco¬ 
nomic equality. 

So far, democratic socialism has succeeded only in countries like Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, New Zealand, Australia, and Britain, which have the strong¬ 
est traditions of political liberty in the world, coupled with high standards of 
devotion and integrity in public life. The road to socialist doctrine may be simple, 
but that to socialist reality is complex: it has been no accident that democratic 
socialism has grown and governed only in the politically most mature nations, 
whereas totalitarian communism, like fascism, has taken root primarily in politi¬ 
cally less eqjerienced states, wh(»e traditions of political democraQr are none too 
stable and whose standards of government none too high. 

If political democrat^ depends for its success on the thought, effort, good 
sense, and character of its citizens, a community that desires more than political 
liberty and seeks to realize democracy in all human relations demands even more. 
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As Plato saw in the Republic^ no social or political organization can be better 
than the quality of the men and women who compose it. The ultimate fate of the 
vision of democratic socialism will therefore depend on the quality of the lives of 
those who see in this vision the next stage of free humanity. 


1 . KAUTSKV 

Social Democracy uersus Communism * 


/. Socialism and Democracy 

The interests of the working class require 
democracy no less than Socialism. Labor 
can attain to the former sooner than to the 
latter, for other laboring classes, such as 
artisans and peasants, as well as many in¬ 
tellectuals, are equally interested in the 
development of democracy. 

In the struggle for democracy and its 
immediate class interests, necessitating so¬ 
cial reforms, the working class is lifted 
from primitive barbarism to higher forms. 
The consequences of this struggle create a 
more fertile ground upon which the en¬ 
lightened working classes, acting in or¬ 
ganized masses, continues to develop its 
powers by means of free action and move¬ 
ment, thus lifting its development to the 
highest possible degree and rendering itself 
capable of pursuing successfully the strug¬ 
gle for the final aims of Socialism. 

One may easily admit that democratic 
methods are not applicable in the struggle 
against totalitarianism, in fact impossible, 
and yet make the aim of our fight the res¬ 
toration of democracy. Much confusion has 
resulted from the fact that in the discussion 

* Prom Karl Kautsky, Pociel Democracy oerem 
Communim (The Rand School Preu, 1946). By 
permission. 


of this question the two points of view have 
not been clearly defined. Some take the 
position that democracy, having failed where 
fascism is in power, must fail also where 
fascism has been kept from power. 

It is self-evident that we cannot fight 
with the weapons of democracy where such 
weapons are not available. Some now make 
the distinction between democratic and rev¬ 
olutionary methods. Some of us are pic¬ 
tured as insisting upon democratic meth¬ 
ods, others upon revolutionary methods. The 
latter are characterized as implying insur¬ 
rection and the general strike. But this jux¬ 
taposition of democratic methods and oth¬ 
ers is no less erroneous than that of reform¬ 
ists and revolutionists. Our ahn is Socialist 
and revolutionary. Whether we fight for it 
reformistically or in a revolutionary man¬ 
ner depends not upon our thinking processes, 
but assumes practical significance only as 
we view our tactics from the standpoint of 
a given situation in the state, society and 
existing class relationships, which we can¬ 
not determine at will. This is what deter¬ 
mines whether we resort to democratic or 
**revolutionary’* methods of action. 

Under the conditions that prevailed in 
the countries of Continental Europe during 
the last century, conditions that were char¬ 
acterized by the absence of that measure 
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of democracy essential to the freedom of 
movement required by the masses, it was 
the democrats who were the revolutionists, 
for they were the ones who fought for de¬ 
mocracy with revolutionary methods, be¬ 
cause none other were available. At that 
time the conceptions of democrats and revo¬ 
lutionists were identical. 

But it would be ridiculous, with this past 
period in mind, to consider ourselves obliged 
to preach a violent political overthrow in 
countries where democratic institutions have 
been attained. 

There are people who believe that even 
under a democratic order Labor should 
utilize the methods of “revolution,*’ in¬ 
surrection, the general strike, because, in 
their opinion, such methods will lead to So¬ 
cialism more quickly than the casting of bal¬ 
lots, and that in the final analysis the op¬ 
ponents of Socialism in the democratic 
states will yield only to insurrection and 
the general strike. 

In rejecting democracy, they go so far as 
to believe that a Socialist minority could 
achieve power by force in a democratic 
state. And, finally, they assert that Socialists 
cannot hope to attain an electoral majority 
even in countries where Labor represents 
the greatest number as long as the oppo¬ 
nents of Socialism retain control over the 
economic and intellectual instruments of 
power. 

To this we reply: To be sure, the power 
at the disposal of the opponents of Social¬ 
ism, the economic dependence of the work¬ 
ers, the influence of the press and the steal¬ 
ing of elections can be brought into play 
even under democracy. But a Socialist Party 
which is unable, regardless of these obsta¬ 
cles, to obtain the support of a majority of 
the people in a democracy will find it even 
more impossible to obtain such a majority 
by the use of armed force or the general 
strike. For in the latter instance the weap¬ 
ons at the disposal of the opponents of So¬ 
cialism will prove even more effective than 
under the form of democratic struggle. The 
road of force and violence requires even 


greater sacrifices from Labor than the road 
of democracy. 

On the other hand, the use of force and 
violence requires the support of a much 
greater majority of the people if Socialism 
is to win. A majority of 51 per cent will not 
suffice. 

In a situation in which force is pitted 
against force, the power at the disposal of 
the ruling classes comes much more into 
play than under democracy. To master that 
power we would require the support of an 
overwhelming majority of the people. The 
superiority of numbers is the sole decisive 
weapon Labor can command in any great 
decisive contest. To be sure, many workers 
have not infrequently achieved victory on 
the barricades or in general strikes, but only 
when they fought for objectives which were 
dear not only to the workers but to the 
great mass of the people as a whole, roused 
to enthusiasm and support. 

Such objectives were always democratic 
objectives. Yet this alone did not suffice to 
assure victory in the contest of arms. Such 
victory required also the weakening of the 
support accorded to the existing regime by 
its army and bureaucracy. 

Such was the case in the July revolution 
in Paris (1850), as well as in the uprisings 
of February and March 1848, and, later, in 
the general strike in Russia of 1905 and 
in Germany in 1920. 

Both insurrection and general strike have 
proven quite useless, however, when they 
were utilized by a minority of the people in 
efforts to overthrow not a morally bank¬ 
rupt government but a government sup¬ 
ported by a majority of the peo{de. The 
forcible overthrow of a government pos¬ 
sessing not only the power of the state but 
abo the support of a majority of the people 
is unthinkable. And, as we have already 
pointed out, any attempt to assert our- 
sdves successfully by force requires not 
only a majority l^t an overwhelming ma¬ 
jority. 

Moreover, the road of force requires 
greater sacrifices than the road of democ- 
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racy. It is much easier to prevail upon a 
person to vote Socialist than it is to move 
him to give up his job or his life. 

Force is, therefore, not a method by 
which a working class party can advance 
in a democracy or achieve results that can¬ 
not be achieved by democratic methods. 
Democracy is the shortest, surest and least 
costly road to Socialism, just as it is the 
best instrument for the development of the 
political and social prerequisites for Social¬ 
ism. Democracy and Socialism are inex¬ 
tricably entwined. 

The big exploiters are not unconscious 
of this fact. Hence, their hatred of democ¬ 
racy and their efforts to destroy it wherever 
they can. These efforts gain in intensity and 
violence in proportions as democracy has 
facilitated the rise of Labor. Is this any rea¬ 
son for Socialists to minimize the value of 
democracy? What for the moment may ap¬ 
pear as the weakness of democracy is in 
reality the weakness of the working classes. 
A working class which has not the power to 
defend democracy, until such time az the 
relationship of class forces change, is cer¬ 
tainly least capable to assert itself against 
the exploiters by force. Where democracy 
has been lost, it is the first and most im¬ 
portant task of Socialists and Labor to re¬ 
gain it. 

It would be nonsensical to contend that 
Social Democrats are obliged to use demo¬ 
cratic methods under all circumstances. 
Such an obligation we can assume only with 
respect to those who themselves use only 
democratic methods. Acts of violence can¬ 
not be repelled by ballots, newspaper arti¬ 
cles or mass meetings. Nevertheless, in cir¬ 
cumstances when Social Democrats are 
compelled to meet violence with violence 
they must seek first and foremost to win 
the support of the majority. This is the 
essential prerequisite of victory, regardless 
of whether they apply democratic or other 
methods. And, furthermore, they must never 
lose cognizance of the fact that democracy 
remains always the most valuable instru¬ 
ment Labor can possess. 


Where democracy does not exist the most 
urgent task before Labor and Social De¬ 
mocracy is to establish political freedom. It 
is quite erroneous to say that the workers 
must first emancipate themselves econom¬ 
ically, and that only then will “true** democ¬ 
racy be possible. 

It makes no difference whether or not we 
choose to regard a strong representative as¬ 
sembly of the people, elected by universal 
equal suffrage, and coupled with freedom 
of the press, speech and organization, as 
mere “formal** democracy. The fact is that 
without such institutions the workers can¬ 
not emancipate themselves economically. 
To be sure, democratic institutions will 
change their character when society will be 
organized on a Socialist basis. Today they 
are essential instruments of struggle for the 
working class. Under Socialism they will be 
only instruments of free social administra¬ 
tion. And this will constitute the difference 
between present day democracy and the de¬ 
mocracy of a Socialist society. The fash¬ 
ionable conceptions of “true** and “formal** 
democracy are mere abstractions. 

Some may say that the example of Soviet 
Russia refutes my conception of democracy. 
It is argried that in Soviet Russia a prole¬ 
tarian minority succeeded in seizing power 
by force, something which it could never 
have attained by democratic methods. 

Those who present this argument forget 
that Czarism was not overthrown by a 
Bolshevist minority against the majority 
of the people. Czarism fell because its 
chief instrument of power—^the army—- 
was wrecked and shattered by the arm of 
German militarism and, in part, turned 
against the Czar. Moreover, the entire Rus¬ 
sian population joined the rebellious troops. 
Unfortunately, Russia did not possess any 
class schooled in self-government. As a re¬ 
sult, anarchy overwhelmed the country. 
Amidst this anarchy Bobhevism established 
itself with the instruments of a new army 
and bureaucracy. 

It would be futile to expect a repetition 
of anything like this. The state to which 
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these developments gave birth is a dis¬ 
tinctly abnormal one. The continued exist¬ 
ence of the Bolshevist state is by no means 
an argument against democracy in a modem 
state. 

There remains now one more argument 
against democracy to be disposed of—that 
democracy necessarily implies a weak gov¬ 
ernment. Only the application of extreme 
pressure will suffice to tackle the monopo¬ 
lists of finance, industry and land ownership, 
we are told. 

This is quite true. The capitalist masters 
in some countries will stop at nothing to 
maintain themselves when they are con¬ 
fronted with the danger of expropriation. 
But this does not necessarily involve the 
use of military force, the raising of a private 
army by capital. 

Only in a politically backward country 
does fascism constitute a promising instru¬ 
ment for the exploiters. In the democratic 
states of Western Europe and in the Anglo- 
Saxon world the capitalists resort more to 
economic than military instruments, just as 
the working class in the great decisive po¬ 
litical struggles of the past few decades 
fought with economic rather than military 
weapons. The methods pursued by the capi¬ 
talists are essentially the same as those 
used by the workers: the strike, the crip¬ 
pling of production. The workers fight by 
stopping work; the capitalists fight by stop¬ 
ping the circulation of capital. By this 
means they have succeeded in overthrow¬ 
ing governments which they regard as in¬ 
imical to their interests. 

Only a government which does not stand 
In superstitious awe before the rights of 
private property can tackle the resistance 
of the monopolists of capital. Such a gov¬ 
ernment must not hesitate to confiscate any 
enterprise which p.mctices passive resist¬ 
ance, and operate It for the social interest. 

It is simply impossible from the point of 
view of sound economics to change the 
whole of capitalist economy into a Socialist 
economy at one stroke. There will be many 
capitalist enterprises which it will be neces¬ 


sary for the time being to continue as such. 

And, indeed, it will be to the advantage 
of the Socialist state to have these enter¬ 
prises continue functioning without dis¬ 
turbance. But the owners of these enter¬ 
prises will continue to operate them only 
when they feel secure against confiscation, 
and when we assure those of them whose 
enterprises are to be ultimately socialized 
a proper measure of compensation. 

This very prospect of compensation 
should move the capitalists in question to 
refrain from passive resistance, economic 
sabotage and interference with the new re¬ 
gime. As regards capitalists who will sabo¬ 
tage under any circumstances we need have 
no compunction about seizing their prop¬ 
erty in socially necessary means of produc¬ 
tion. The threat of confiscation will be 
a most effective weapon to compel their 
cooperation with the Socialist govern¬ 
ment. 

Economic as well as political considera¬ 
tions will make two things necessary: to re¬ 
assure those capitalists willing to cooperate 
against direct confiscation of their prop¬ 
erty, and the determination to confiscate 
ruthlessly without compensation any enter¬ 
prise hostile to the new economy and re¬ 
fusing to adapt itself to it. 

But nothing is more erroneous than the 
assumption that only a dictatorship can 
show such determination. To be sure, no 
Socialist governments and certainly no co¬ 
alition governments have ever been in a 
position to act with such determination. But 
it was not democracy that hindered them, 
but the fact that they did not command a 
united Socialist majority. 

Only such a majority can have not only 
the courage and will but also the power to 
break ruthlessly the resbtance of the capi¬ 
talists. Such a majority, as we have already 
pointed out, can be attained, however, only 
in democracy. 

Considered, therefore, from every point 
of view democracy facilitates, and in no 
way retards the emancipation of the work¬ 
ing class. 
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2. The Road to Power 

Lately we hear people talking of a dicta* 
torship of the proletariat as a political order 
under which the working class wields ab* 
solute power, without taking into account 
the level of its development and intelligence. 
Unlike democracy, we are told, such an 
order would be a dependable instrument 
for the building of Socialism, regardless of 
the element of maturity of the working 
class. 

We need not dwell here on the possibility 
of establishing such an order in countries 
where the working class is too weak to es¬ 
tablish or defend democracy. I have already 
emphasized that the working class requires 
much less power, intelligence and independ¬ 
ence to attain democracy and political power 
through democracy than would be neces¬ 
sary for the establishment and maintenance 
of its own dictatorship over all other classes 
of society. 

But let us assume, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, that such a dictatorship could be es¬ 
tablished after the working class will have 
crushed all its opponents. What would be 
the consequence? 

A dictatorship is a state in which author¬ 
ity is centered in one will, in which any 
criticbm of this will is treated as a major 
crime. A real dictatorship of the proletariat 
presupposes, therefore, the existence of a 
united will in Labor’s ranks. Many often 
assume as a self-evident fact that the work¬ 
ing class constitutes a united, homogeneous 
mass, to be pitted against a homogeneous 
^^reactionary mass.” The truth is, however, 
that the working class is not a self-evident 
phenomenon or a uniform, homogeneous, 
^totalitarian” mass, to use a German expres¬ 
sion. 

It b naive to conceive of the working 
cbss as synonymous with the mass of the 
poor and needy. Marx regarded the prole¬ 
tariat as consbting only of those workers 
who do not own or control the means of 
production they must use in order to live, 
and who are consequently obliged to sell 


their labor power. Strictly speaking, the 
small peasantry or fanners, artisans and 
petty tradesmen do not belong to the cate¬ 
gory of the working class, however needy 
they may be. These elements perceive their 
salvation not in a Socialbt society, but in 
the rise of prices on commodities they of¬ 
fer for sale. Their ideal is to become big¬ 
ger peasants or farmers, artisans and busi¬ 
nessmen in the society based on private 
ownership. 

On the other hand, the workers them¬ 
selves are divided into two categories, nei¬ 
ther of which owns any means of production. 
But only under certain specific historical 
circumstances can they find buyers for their 
labor power. This becomes possible on a 
large scale only where capital has acquired 
control of industry and requires wage labor. 
Before this development becomes a fact the 
masses of the propertyless have but one re¬ 
course—^to beg or steal. This type of pro¬ 
letarian is not necessary to the basis of so¬ 
ciety. On the contrary, they are an unneces¬ 
sary burden. They live only upon the alms 
of the propertied classes or by plundering 
them. Such workers cannot grasp the ideal 
of a new, better social order, much less are 
they fit to fight for it. To the extent to 
which they are dependent upon the good 
will of the higher classes they become cring¬ 
ing and sycophantic. Individuals among 
them, those of stronger character, turn to 
violent resentment and become criminals. 
Such elements are easily disposed of by the 
state. 

Due to particularly favorable circum¬ 
stances, proletarians of this type attained 
to great political power in ancient Rome, 
which after prolonged struggles had estab- 
Ibhed a democratic constitution, but a great 
portion of whose citizens had become im¬ 
poverished as a result of continued civil 
wars. Under this condition the urban pro¬ 
letariat obtained the power in the state, but 
not knowing how to utilize it found noth¬ 
ing better to do than to sell its votes to 
those who paid the most in bread and cir¬ 
cuses, or to sell itself as hired mercenaries 
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to successful and ambitious military lead¬ 
ers. 

It was this political and military assist¬ 
ance on the part of the proletariat that made 
possible the dictatorship of a single indi¬ 
vidual in Rome, which led to the rise of 
Caesarism and its development into a state 
form. 

Marx differentiated sharply between the 
proletariat of this t)^e, which he termed 
the Lnmpenproletariat, and the wage earn¬ 
ing proletariat. It was the latter type that 
he regarded as capable of developing, in the 
process of many struggles and through long 
experience, the requisite power and ability 
to emancipate itself, and thus move so¬ 
ciety forward to higher forms. 

Hundreds of years of struggle were re¬ 
quired before such consciousness became 
possible, and even then it was confined at 
the beginning to a small 61ite, which, per¬ 
ceiving its social power and significance, 
placed before itself the aim of achieving a 
fundamental social change. 

Under certain circumstances this 6Iite 
can develop rapidly in numbers, but behind 
this elite and the Lumpenproletariat there 
remains a mass which Marx well character¬ 
ized as the “undeveloped figure” of the pro¬ 
letariat. Economically this mass performs 
the functions of the wage-earning prole¬ 
tariat, but intellectually and culturally it 
is not much above the level of the Lumpen¬ 
proletariat. It no longer begs for alms but 
for work, perceiving frequently in the cap¬ 
italist who employs it not the exploiter who 
lives upon its labor but the master, the phi¬ 
lanthropist, upon whose good will the wage 
earner subsists. Occasionally, these prole¬ 
tarians begin to glean vaguely the real char¬ 
acter of the situation, which in turn, leads 
them to manifestations of resistance. But 
they are not capable of continuous, syste¬ 
matic struggle. 

Only occasionally are they moved to out¬ 
bursts of despair* which are followed imme¬ 
diately by dejection and surrender. Higher 
aims than* those of the moment are beyond 
the scope of the undeveloped proletariat. 
This general analysts of the character and 


composition of the proletariat suffices to 
reveal its division into three big groups, 
each with its own mode of thinking, its own 
capacity for struggle, its own aims and 
methods. 

The development of capitalist industry 
makes possible the growth of the advanced 
portion of the proletariat over the other 
two—the undeveloped proletarians as well 
as the Lumpenproletariat. The World War 
and the world economic crisis, however, 
have stimulated the numbers of the last 
two mentioned groups at the expense not 
only of the proletarian 61ite but also of the 
artisan and small peasant elements. More¬ 
over, the boundaries between the various 
elements are not sharply drawn. They over¬ 
lap and vary with the changes in the politi¬ 
cal and economic situation. 

Within the laboring classes themselves 
there are numerous differentiations of think¬ 
ing and fighting capacity. These differentia¬ 
tions are partly local in character: city, town 
and country. There are also the differences 
of luxury cities and industrial cities: in the 
first, we find more corrupt servile, reaction¬ 
ary elements among the workers than in 
the second. Added to these local differentia¬ 
tions are many differentiations of occupa¬ 
tion, some of which facilitate the work of 
education, enlightenment, organization and 
struggle. Others make it much more diffi¬ 
cult. Women have always been more diffi¬ 
cult to organize than men. The same is true 
of workers in isolated occupations, as com¬ 
pared with those in large-scale production. 

Thus we have another division in the 
working class running parallel with the dif¬ 
ferentiations of the developed and unde¬ 
veloped workers: that of the organized and 
unorganized workers. But the two differen¬ 
tiations are not identical. The 61ite of the 
workers have never sought to keep aloof 
from their undeveloped comrades. On the 
contrary, the elements comprising the la¬ 
bor dlite have never tired in their efforts 
to elevate the whole of the working class. 
On the other hand, we have seen organiza¬ 
tions of workers in certain crafts who, hav¬ 
ing managed to win very substantial advan- 
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tages for themselves, have assumed a special 
character and have sought to exclude out¬ 
siders in the manner characteristic of any 
aristocracy. The unorganized workers are 
left to their fate. In such instances we find 
another clear break in the uniformity of 
the working class. This particular division 
continued for decades in England, for exam¬ 
ple, after the collapse of the First Interna¬ 
tional. 

In the continental countries of Europe we 
have had no such situation. In these coun¬ 
tries the workers had been compelled to 
wage a bitter struggle for democracy before 
they could begin to organize. In that strug¬ 
gle as in all others, the labor 61ite took the 
lead. But its aim was one in which the en¬ 
tire working class, as well as the peasants 
and artisans, were interested, while the in¬ 
tensity of the political movement served to 
checkmate any manifestations of selfish 
group-thinking in the trade unions. 

In the course of capitalist development. 
Labor continued to increase, while the work¬ 
ers who owned their means of production 
increased but slowly and, in some instances, 
actually decreased. As a general rule, the 
more developed elements of the working 
class showed the greatest proportion of in¬ 
crease, i.e. those who influence the less de¬ 
veloped elements and stimulate the growth 
of general class-consciousness as against the 
influence of craft and other differentiations. 

Yet, there arc tendencies operating in the 
opposite direction and giving rise to ever 
new differentiations in the ranks of Labor. 

In addition to those already mentioned 
there is the category of salaried employees, 
the so-called white collar workers. Salaried 
employees as compared with wage earners, 
perform functions of a mainly capitalist 
character. The productive capitalist is not 
merely an exploiter; he performs an impor¬ 
tant economic function. He organizes and 
directs enterprises, purchases and assembles 
the means of production and takes care of 
the disposal of commodities. The element 
of profit does not emanate from these ac¬ 
tivities. but depends rather upon the amount 
of capital, not upon the quantity of labor. 


furnished by the capitalist. Frequently he 
has to work much harder in a smaller en¬ 
terprise than in a big one. But what con¬ 
stitutes the prerequisite of profit is the 
realization of the tasks of productive capi¬ 
tal. This realization is not dependent, how¬ 
ever, upon the personalities embodied in 
capitalism. The functions of productive cap¬ 
ital are merely transferred to the shoulders 
of hired help. Such help is required as soon 
as any given enterprise reaches a certain 
advanced stage of development. 

Where an enterprise develops to the size 
of a share-holding undertaking, the entire 
activity of the capitalist is transferred into 
the hands of hired forces, i.e. of wage earn¬ 
ers and other employees, who perform capi¬ 
talist functions. These elements emanate 
from circles closer socially to the capitalist, 
command a higher culture and educa¬ 
tion and enjoy a bourgeois standard of liv¬ 
ing. 

For a long time this category of employ¬ 
ees were considered part of the middle class, 
enjoying the “protection’^ of capital as 
against the workers and the flattery of bour¬ 
geois economists and politicians. The more 
rapid the growth of capitalist enterprises, 
the wider has been the development of this 
new middle class, which grew more rapidly 
in numbers as compared with the old mid¬ 
dle class than did the wage earning section 
of the working class. 

More recently, however, it has become 
apparent that the standard of living of this 
new middle class has been declining in pro¬ 
portion as higher education has ceased to 
be a monopoly of a small minority. The 
more extensive the administrative and com¬ 
mercial apparatus of an enterprise, the more 
pronounced becomes its hierarchical dif¬ 
ferentiation. Only a few leading elements 
reach the top, i.e. the elements who rise 
above the mass of the commercial and ad¬ 
ministrative employees. The latter move 
socially ever closer to the status of simple 
*'wage earners,” while those above them de¬ 
velop increasingly the psychology of “mas¬ 
ters,” to a degree even more pronounced 
than that displayed by the capitalist. That 
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is why the directors and superintendents 
of plants and factories are so well paid. 

Thus does the majority of the “new mid¬ 
dle class’* approach ever closer the status 
of the real working class, enlarging and aug¬ 
menting its ranks. But within the working 
class it forms again a separate category, 
with its own peculiar psychology, standard 
of living and capacity for struggle, reflect¬ 
ing, in turn, a different approach and policy. 

As soon as Labor attains a certain de¬ 
gree of intellectual, political and economic 
power its begins to exercise an increasing 
measure of influence upon some sections 
of the old middle class. Small peasants or 
farmers, and petty tradesmen find their im¬ 
mediate interests divided between labor and 
the capitalist class. Their allegiance vacil¬ 
lates at given moments between the two, 
depending upon the historic circumstances. 
The farmer and middle class elements in 
question cannot be characterized as depend¬ 
able allies of labor, to which circumstance 
must be ascribed the fact that political de¬ 
velopment since the French Revolution has 
been alternating constantly between revolu¬ 
tion and counter-revolution, progress and 
reaction. 

Nevertheless, Labor has been acquiring 
the confidence of these elements in increas¬ 
ing measure, in proportion as these elements 
themselves have moved closer economically 
to the status of the working class and as the 
working class itself has gained in power 
and influence. On the other hand, the more 
these elements draw closer to Labor, the 
more complex and varied does the composi¬ 
tion of the working class itself become. 

Another differentiation to be mentioned 
is one that has acquired great significance 
in recent years: the differentiation between 
employed and unemployed workers. 

Marx showed that chronic unemployment 
of part of the working class was an inevit¬ 
able phenomenon of capitalism. But how¬ 
ever painful unemployment was in the past 
for the individual worker, it was, as a rule, 
a temporary affliction. Since the World War, 
however, and particularly since the world 
economic crisis of 1929, unemployment has 


become a permanent curse for increasing 
masses of workers. This carries with it the 
development of a psychology among many 
workers unfortunately akin to that of the 
Roman proletariat who, as we have already 
pointed out, constituted one of the princi¬ 
pal roots of the dictatorship of the Caesars. 

There are many other differentiations 
within the respective component parts of 
the working class, upon which we will not 
dwell here but examples of which may be 
cited by anyone familiar with the problem. 

But the differentiations already men¬ 
tioned are the most important and make it 
impossible for the working class to form a 
solid, homogeneous mass capable, without 
the intervention of any other forces, of pre¬ 
senting a united mode of thinking and ac¬ 
tion. What we see, instead, is a heteroge¬ 
neous mass, composed of variegated and 
uneven elements. It was the insight of a 
Marx that discerned the common interests 
which, in the long run, must animate all 
these elements. But the realization of their 
common tasks and interests depends in turn, 
upon intensive education and enlightenment. 

The development of economic and po¬ 
litical class struggles does, indeed, facili¬ 
tate a closer approach of the various ele¬ 
ments of the working class to one another, 
but this process is being constantly inter¬ 
fered with and vitiated by the influx of 
ever new elements into the body of the work¬ 
ing class. Nor does this influx always imply 
a strengthening of Labor. It invariably com¬ 
plicates its policy and makes its formula¬ 
tion and application more diiflcqlt. 

The influence of working class policy 
gains in strength only in proportion as Labor 
becomes more united and presents a com¬ 
mon front, by which we mean united in 
more than one sense. It must avoid, first, a 
zigzag course which leads it into contradic¬ 
tory and unsuccessful experiments. Sec¬ 
ondly, it must seek to overcome the many 
differentiations of craft and local interests, 
of tradition and capacity for struggle re¬ 
sponsible for the temporary or more lasting 
differentiations in the thinking and aspira¬ 
tions of the respective elements comprising 
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the working class and those closest to it. 

Real unity of these various heteroge¬ 
neous elements can be accomplished only 
by putting forward great noble objectives 
and high social ideals. The necessity of such 
a policy makes the formation of a Labor 
Party inevitable, sooner or later, wherever 
a Socialist Party has not already preceded 
it. Any person who subscribes to the ideals 
of such a party is to be welcomed into its 
ranks, but the working class, which can 
develop its potential powers only as united 
force, remains the most important, the de¬ 
cisive element of such a party. 

As regards the importance of democracy 
we cannot over-emphasize the fact that 
higher social perceptions can be attained 
only through freedom and research. Only 
under such conditions, through free discus¬ 
sion, can the welfare of Labor be advanced. 


3. The ^‘United Fronr 

Right now one hears louder than ever the 
demand for a united front which before 
1914 existed in almost every country of the 
world, with the exception of Russia, and 
which gave the laboring masses a chance to 
assert themselves successfully. The split in 
the ranks of the working class was reponsi- 
ble for the fact that the revolutions of 1918 
and 1919 in central Europe did not accom¬ 
plish the maximum results possible at that 
time. 

On the surface, it appears that the ques¬ 
tion of the united front involves an effort to 
bring together two opposing working class 
tendencies for joint action. Some will ask, 
“What does this have to do with the char¬ 
acter of the dictatorship in Russia? And is 
not the cessation of fratricidal struggle in 
the ranks of the working class an urgent 
necessity?” The workers arc fully aware 
that their power and the achievement of 
their aim depend upon their unity. They re¬ 
ject anything that threatens unity. They dis¬ 
like any theoretical conflict which impedes 
unity of action. 
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On the other hnad, we must not permit 
the memory of old conflicts no longer of 
any immediate significance, to interfere with 
any process of unification. I, too, recall 
many splits and conflicts of tendencies in 
which the followers of the respective camps 
developed a passionate hatred for each 
other. And yet, these very same people 
learned to regard each other later as valu¬ 
able comrades and friends when the causes 
of the conflicts had been removed and it 
had become possible again to work together 
for common aims through common meth¬ 
ods. 

I am fully aware of all this, and yet I 
have no enthusiasm for the efforts being 
made for the establishment of a “united 
front.” 

The very term **united front** gives cause 
for doubt. Why not **unity** with the Com¬ 
munists? Because the Communists do not 
want unity. What is proposed is not unity 
of Social Democratic and Communist work¬ 
ers, under which both wotdd pursue com¬ 
mon aims through democratic methods, free 
discussions, and majority rule, respected 
by the minority. 

To be sure, both the Commimist and So¬ 
cialist Parties regard themselves as work¬ 
ing class organizations. Both consist in their 
overwhelming majority of workers. Many 
of these work side by side in the same plants 
and factories. They share the same suffer¬ 
ings and face a common opposition. And 
yet there are profound differences between 
them. It is not merely a question of belong¬ 
ing to the same class, but also of the organi¬ 
zations from which the individual workers 
take their slogans and directions. In the So¬ 
cial Democracy these slogans and directions 
are given democratically. Its organizations 
are governed by democracy, as are those 
of the entire free labor movement. This is 
not true of all organizations in which work¬ 
ers are active. This is not true, for example, 
of organizations whose workers are politi¬ 
cally regimented and wear a uniform. Such 
workers follow a military discipline. They 
receive their slogans from above and they 
must obey them without question. The atti- 
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lude of a military organization toward the 
SociaJ Democracy depends not upon whether 
such organization is composed of workers 
but upon the stand taken with respect to the 
Socialist Party by its high command. 

What is true, with certain variations of 
a military organization is inevitably true 
also of the Communists. Unlike the Social 
Democracy, they are not organized demo¬ 
cratically, but in military fashion. They do 
not choose their own leaders and slogans, 
but receive them from their high command 
—in the last instance, from Moscow. The 
Communists of all countries are its disci¬ 
plined praetorian guard. Communism has 
become for the present rulers of Russia 
what pan-Slavism was for the czars, with 
the exception that the Communists of to¬ 
day are much more obedient to the dicta¬ 
tors in Moscow than the pan-Slavists were 
to the czars. Fundamentally, the united 
front would signify, therefore, not the co¬ 
operation of workers acting freely within the 
labor movement but the cooperation of the 
democratic Socialist and labor organizations 
of the world with the strongest dictatorship 
of the world. 

A united front concluded by Social Dem¬ 
ocrats and Communists in a given country 
will always be limited by the fact that it 
rests not upon common interests and ideas 
but springs from a special situation, which 
may change overnight. This is especially 
true because faithlessness and treachery are 
part of the substance of dictatorship, that 
only he becomes a dictator who does not 
hesitate to destroy his erstwhile comrades 
whenever they become obstacles in the way 
of kis determination to achieve absolute 
power. 

The militarized, highly concentrated econ¬ 
omy of the Soviet state certainly differs rad¬ 
ically from the economy of private capital¬ 
ism, but it is no less removed from the 
objective of the emancipation of the work¬ 
ing class from all exploitation and enslave^ 
ment. Before the rise of the Communist 
dictatorship in Russia, the bourgeois critics 
of Socialism used to characterize the objec¬ 
tive of Socialists as a penitentiary or as a 


barrack economy. Social Democrats, in turn, 
repudiated this emphatically. We could not 
imagine that some day there would arise a 
group of Socialists claiming to be Marxists 
who could actually bring such a peniten¬ 
tiary or barrack economy into life, and 
that instead of being laughed out of court 
or condemned they would arouse the ad¬ 
miration and approval of some Socialists. 

The bloody terror of the regime is hailed 
by such Socialists as the realization of the 
Socialist ideal, because, forsooth, there is 
no place for capitalists in the barrack of 
Soviet economy, they being permitted to 
enter it only occasionally as visitors. As 
such they are invited and received in most 
friendly manner, guided about with great 
politeness and asked to express their appre¬ 
ciation of the good food served in the peni¬ 
tentiary. 

Those who realize all these facts will per¬ 
ceive that there is, indeed, very little in 
common between the new ruling aristocracy 
in Soviet Russia and the free labor move¬ 
ment, very little, indeed, of that community 
of interests essential for a successful united 
front between Socialists and Communists. 

They differ far too widely in methods 
and character. Any prolonged cooperation 
between the two would be based upon a lie. 
For the Soviet regime, this would be quite 
acceptable, for falsehood is its outstanding 
characteristic. The Soviet regime has con¬ 
tinuously, without interruption, paraded its 
slave economy as the emancipation of toil¬ 
ing humanity, but Social Democracy cannot 
flourish upon a lie, not even when the lie 
may appear to it to be the truth. Any such 
situation would lead inevitably to the de¬ 
cline of Socialism and its ultimate destruc¬ 
tion. 

From the very beginning of their activi¬ 
ties, the Bolsheviks have been an element 
of dissension and weakening in the labor 
movement. This was inevitable. Such is th^ 
effect of dictatorship. The harmonious co¬ 
operation of different tendencies in the 
labor movement is possible only on the basis 
of democracy. At various times, in devious 
ways and under manifold guises, the Com- 
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munists have tried to worm their way into 
the labor movement, and always with the 
one objective of either subjecting the or¬ 
ganizations of labor to the will of Moscow 
or of splitting them. 

Unity of the working class—^yes! But 
unity only in a free labor movement! No 
fake unity—^no “unity” which leads only to 
discord and dissension. 

Some say we are absolutely opposed to 
the Communist parties outside but not to 
the dictatorship in Russia. In reality the 
reverse is true: cooperation with those Com¬ 
munist groups who are freeing themselves 
from their dependence on the present rulers 
of Russia for the purpose of attaining some 
common goal is possible. This has been 
proved by experience more than once. On 
the other hand, those Communists who are 
ruled by Moscow are implacably hostile to 
the Socialist parties not because of their 
Communist objectives, which are shared 
also by the Communist opposition, but be¬ 
cause what the Moscow rulers want is not 
independently thinking allies but obedient 
tools. 

The enemy that makes impossible any 
united front resides in Moscow. The conflict 
between Moscow and the Socialist and La¬ 
bor parties is not based up>on a misunder¬ 
standing but is deeply rooted in their re¬ 
spective natures and is just as insoluble as 
is the contradiction between dictatorship 
and democracy. One of the most outstanding 
characteristics of Communists was always 
their contempt of democracy. 

This contempt, adopted by many a So¬ 
cialist influenced by them, has since brought 
forth rotten fruit. It weakened the work¬ 
ing class, gave permanency to the split which 
since 1918 has been brought about by the 
Communists in so many countries, and be¬ 
came one of the primary causes of the many 
painful defeats democracy has sustained in 
recent years. 

But the consequences of these defeats 
were so serious for the Soviet State that it 
saw itself compelled to appeal for help to 
democracy outside Russia. Its watchword 
to Communists of all countries was now to 


take a stand for democracy and for this 
purpose to form a United Front with the 
Social Democrats they had hitherto so fu¬ 
riously attacked.^ 

So far as this goes, the situation can be 
greeted with rejoicing. But our joy is some¬ 
what dampened by the fact that this change 
of the Communists is not one of principle 
but is merely one of tactical manoeuvering. 
They defend democracy only where they 
are in the opposition. They annihilate it 
and practice the most cruel subjugation of 
any form of popular freedom where they 
are in power. 

The ousting of democracy by violent des¬ 
potism in various great neighbor states of 
Russia constitutes a serious menace to it. 
Every one of these despotisms, according to 
its nature, is pressing for military expansion. 
Two of them, the German and Japanese, 
threaten Russia from the East and from 
the West. But by itself the Russian Army 
could hardly withstand the pressure from 
two sides. 

Russia needs allies, but they can be found 
only in the democratic states of the West. 
There, too, exist elements hostile to democ¬ 
racy. They are Russia’s enemies as well. It 
is not only in the strength of these coun¬ 
tries, but in the strength of their democracy, 
that the Soviet Republic is most keenly in¬ 
terested. This explains the Soviets’ sudden 
interest in democracy, but only there—^not 
at home. 

Their aid to democracy must be welcomed 
by every democratic party. But this help 
may not be relied on too strongly. It ema¬ 
nates from the foreign policy of the pres¬ 
ent rulers of Russia and is in direct con¬ 
trast to its home policy. 

More recently Stalin has been obliged to 
make concessions to democratic ideas. He 
has granted the Russian people a new Soviet 
Constitution in place of the previous one, 
which he himself pronounces “the best 
democracy in the world.” 

If any democracy deserves the dcscrip 
tion of a purely formal one, it is the latest 

I This was written in 1957. 
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constitution of Stalin. It granted no at¬ 
tribute of real democracy, no freedom of 
movement for the masses, no liberty of 
s[>eech, of the press, of meeting, of organi¬ 
zations. Its parliament, not freely elected, 
is a mere assenting parrot. 

How the life of the state really functions 
under this constitution is clearly demon¬ 
strated by the famous political trials which 
have since been staged by the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment. But they did not merely disclose 
the fake character of present day Russian 
“democracy.” The fact that they continue 
to find their victims in the governing groups 
demonstrates that the country is in the 
throes of a vast unrest reaching up into 
the ruling circles—an unrest which, in spite 
of most ferocious repression, does not cease. 

We may yet expect terrific surprises. 
Whatever aspect these may bear, they prom¬ 
ise to stir the masses into motion and thus 
to bring real concessions to democracy. If 
democracy should succeed in deed—actu¬ 
ally rather than formally—in gaining as¬ 
cendancy in Russia, the workers of all lands 
would be the gainers. Owing to the larger 
masses which would swell their ranks and 
the lessened obstacles in their way, their 
advance would proceed with heightened 
power and speed. 


Then a new era would dawn upon man¬ 
kind. Its advent depends chiefly on the 
Communists of Russia. But today it is the 
duty of Socialists, in all parleys and discus¬ 
sions with Communists, to point oiit this 
fact to them, and to explain to them how 
largely the further advance of the working 
class parties of the world depends on the 
granting of real democracy in Russia, 
what harm they do to Socialism and La¬ 
bor so long as they deny it in that coun¬ 
try. 

The reestablishment of a united Socialist 
and Labor movement is impossible so long 
as Russia is ruled by a dictatorship seeking 
to subordinate to itself the working class 
of the whole world. 

A united front will come of itself as soon 
as this dictatorship has vanished, for with¬ 
out it the Communist parties will be de¬ 
prived of their life-force. They will speedily 
disintegrate as soon as slogans and money 
cease to come from Russia and the iron and 
golden ring that is holding them together 
has been removed. 

Not the collapse of the dictatorship in 
Russia but its further continuance in power 
constitutes the gravest menace and causes 
the greatest damage to the struggle of the 
modem working class for liberation. 


II. ATTLEE 

The Labour Party in Perspectioe * 


1. Sources of British Democratic 
Socialism 

The British Labour Party is an expres¬ 
sion of the Socialist movement adapted to 
British conditions. It is also a political 


movement of the British people in line of 
succession to many others. The dominant 
note of the history of this country is its 

* From Clement R. Attlee, The Lahemr Party 
m Perspective (Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1937). By 
permission of Prime Minister Attlee. 
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continuity. It is our national habit to look 
for precedents in the past for every step 
forward which we make. We trace our lib¬ 
erties back to the struggles against kings, 
barons, and bishops. We trace the growth 
of political and personal liberty back to 
Magna Charta and Habeas Corpus. We 
mark the widening of freedom and its ex¬ 
tension from one class to another. The in¬ 
struments by which that freedom has been 
achieved differ widely in character. Some¬ 
times it has been a king checking the tyr¬ 
anny of feudal barons. Sometimes it has 
been nobles and gentry curbing the power 
of the Crown. Now it has been the Church 
protecting the people. At another time the 
people have resisted the pretensions of ec¬ 
clesiastics. 

The battleground of freedom has changed 
from time to time. The fortresses to be 
captured have been various. The autocratic 
power of the king, the dominance in the leg¬ 
islature of the few, have btvn overthrown. 
Rights of free speech, freedom of con¬ 
science, and the right to take part in govern¬ 
ment have all been asserted, but at the 
back of all these contests for political power 
has been the desire to use that power for 
economic ends. 

The immediate predecessors of the La¬ 
bour Party were the Liberals. They sought to 
free the individual from the power of the 
State. They believed that economic liberty 
meant political freedom. Realising that Brit¬ 
ish liberty was essentially the liberty of the 
man of property, they thought that under 
free competition, and with a wide distribu¬ 
tion of individual property, this could be 
achieved. 

The dominant issue throughout the nine¬ 
teenth century, as it seemed to most think¬ 
ing men and women, was political liberty. 
The issue of the twentieth century is eco¬ 
nomic freedom and social equality. Social¬ 
ists realised that political and personal lib¬ 
erty must be supplemented by economic 
liberty. That liberty is not to be obtained in¬ 
dividually, but collectively. The change in 
the scale of industrial operations from a 
small group of individuals working with 


simple tools to immense regiments of men 
and women co-operating in the use of vast 
machines driven by mechanical power has 
made it impossible to achieve liberty by 
an extension of private property to the 
many. Collective control of the great forces 
released by modern science is the only w’ay 
in which to obtain freedom. Collective 
security is the only form which is possi¬ 
ble. 

The Labour Party is the inheritor of the 
achievements of those who fought for lib¬ 
erty in the past. It looks back with sym¬ 
pathy, not only to the political struggles of 
former days, but to the economic contests. 
It sees behind the political fight the striving 
of the workers for their rights. It is de¬ 
termined to preserve the liberties which it 
has inherited and to add to them. Its aim 
is the same as that of those who have gone 
before. It seeks to free the human spirit, but 
its immediate objectives are those which 
modern conditions dictate. 

It is necessary to bear in mind this his¬ 
torical position of the Labour Party. It is 
not the creation of a theorist. It does not 
propagate some theory produced in an¬ 
other country. It is seeking to show the 
people of Great Britain that the Socialism 
which it preaches is what the country re¬ 
quires in order in modern conditions to 
realise to the full the genius of the nation. 

For the development of a democratic 
Socialist movement two things are required: 
first, the existence of a developed Capitalist 
system, and second, the emergence of some¬ 
one who will make a synthesis of the dis¬ 
contents of the wage-earners and relate 
them to a common cause. For a Socialist 
movement to develop into a constitutional 
political party there must be a democratic 
constitution, with a franchise sufficiently 
wide to make possible the achievement of 
political power by the masses. 

To understand why the Socialist move¬ 
ment developed in Great Britain on its own 
distinctive lines, and why the Labour Party 
came into existence at a particular time, it 
is necessary to consider the conditions which 
obtained in the first half of the nineteenth 
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century. The Labour Party is the youngest 
of the three great British working-class 
movements. It followed long after the Trade 
Union and Co-operative movements had 
become strong. To us this seems normal, but 
in many countries the organisation of pro¬ 
ducers and consumers has resulted from the 
purposeful working of Socialist parties. This 
order of precedence is the result of many 
factors which must be examined. 

The Capitalist system developed earlier 
in Great Britain than in other countries, and 
consequently the organisation of the work¬ 
ers began sooner. In the early years of the 
nineteenth century the Capitalist system 
was not fully developed. Industrial units 
were still comparatively small, and owned 
by small masters. Industry was not highly 
integrated. It was a period of transition. In 
such conditions the interests of particular 
sections of workers tend to override and ob¬ 
scure in their minds the common concern 
of the whole class. Advantages may be won 
for exclusive groups whose skill gives them 
bargaining power. Differences of status be¬ 
tween the workers themselves loom large. 
The possibilities of individual advancement 
militate against solidarity. 

Nevertheless the evils of Capitalism in 
the first half of the nineteenth century were 
so great that there seemed the possibility of 
a revolution by the workers. A prophet was 
at hand in Robert Owen, who exposed the 
nature of Capitalism and pointed to Social¬ 
ism as the remedy. It might have been ex¬ 
pected that at this time a great political 
Socialist movement would have arisen in 
this country. There was a period, indeed, 
in which there seemed the possibility of a 
violent revolution in Britain, but the mo¬ 
ment passed. Revolutionary trade unionism 
died out. Revolutionary Chartism was, in 
effect, superseded by other movements, such 
as the agitation against the Corn Laws, 
which made a more immediate appeal. The 
workers of Britain turned to more limited 
and, as it seemed, more practical pbjectives. 
The Trade Union movement, the Co-opera¬ 
tive movement, and factory legislation owed 
much to the inspiration of Owen. They at¬ 


tacked Capitalism from within, and sought 
either to act as a check on its excesses or 
to build up a new society within the old. 
But the impulse for the abolition of the 
system as a whole died away. Revolution 
gave place to reform. The British workman 
politically became a unit in the general body 
of Liberalism. Organised Labour set itself 
to extract what it could from Parliament by 
bringing pressure to bear on both the old 
parties in the State. 

But there was another reason for the slow 
development of a Socialist movement in 
this country. We to-day are accustomed to 
see in political life the domination of the 
economic issue, and it is an effort for us to 
realise how throughout the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury political issues such as franchise re¬ 
form or Irish Home Rule absorbed the po¬ 
litical thought of the workers. Still less are 
we able in these days to appreciate how im¬ 
portant were then considered the quarrels 
between the various political sects. The 
nineteenth century, which seems to our 
young men and women dull, stuffy, and Vic¬ 
torian, was a time when every kind of be¬ 
lief was being challenged and all kinds of 
struggles were proceeding. It is idle to dis¬ 
miss these as of no importance because 
they seem so to us. They were important to 
the men and women of that time. In this 
Victorian age there were many prophets 
preaching various gospels, and this must be 
borne in mind if one wishes to discover the 
springs of action of the Labour movement 
and to appreciate its character. The ideas 
which called the pioneers to the service of 
the Socialist movement were very varied. 
They were not the followers of a single gos¬ 
pel of one prophet. They did not accept one 
revelation as inspired. It is this which dis¬ 
tinguishes the British Socialist movement 
from many of those on the Continent. Pre¬ 
dominantly the parties on the Continent 
have been built on the writings of Karl 
Marx. Around his teachings the movement 
has grown. Different interpretations have 
been put upon his creed. In some countries 
other powerful influences have been at work, 
and the characters of his apostles and the 
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circumstances of the countries to which they 
belong have necessarily caused differences 
in the method pursued by particular parties, 
but they have this in common—that they 
were formed as definite Socialist move¬ 
ments, inspired by the word revealed to 
Marx. 

In Britain the history of the movement 
has been entirely different. Widely diffused 
as his influence has been, the number of 
those who accepted Marxism as a creed has 
always been small. The number of those 
who have entered the Socialist movement as 
the direct result of his teaching has been 
but a fraction of the whole. One must seek 
the inspiration of the majority of British 
Socialists in other directions. 

Leaving aside Owen and the early pi¬ 
oneers, I think that the first place in the 
influences that built up the Socialist move¬ 
ment must be given to religion. England in 
the nineteenth century was still a nation of 
Bible readers. To put the Bible into the 
hands of an Englishman is to do a very 
dangerous thing. He will find there material 
which may send him out as a preacher of 
some religious, social, or economic doctrine. 
The large number of religious sects in this 
country, and the various tenets that many 
of them hold, illustrate this. 

The Bible is full of revolutionary teach¬ 
ing. and it is not surprising that, in a coun¬ 
try where thought is free, many men and 
women have drawn from it the support 
which they needed for their instinctive re¬ 
volt against the inhuman conditions which 
Capitalism brings. I think that probably the 
majority of those who have built up the 
Socialist movement in this country have 
been adherents of the Christian religion— 
and not merely adherents, but enthusiastic 
members of some religious body. There are 
probably more texts from the Bible enun¬ 
ciated from Socialist platforms than from 
those of all other parties. Not only the ad¬ 
herents of dissenting bodies whose less priv¬ 
ileged position inclined them to take a Left 
Wing line in politics, but also many clergy 
and laymen of the Established Church, 
found that the Capitalist system was in¬ 


compatible with Christianity. It is signifi¬ 
cant that the gap between the end of Owen- 
ism and the birth of the Social Democratic 
Federation is filled by the Christian Social¬ 
ist movement of Kingsley and Maurice. 
Here one sees a feature which distinguishes 
the British movement from most of those 
abroad. In no other country has Christian¬ 
ity become converted to Socialism to such 
an extent as in Britain. In no other Socialist 
movement has Christian thought had such 
a powerful leavening effect. It is possible 
in Britain for a parson to declare himself a 
Communist and for millions of faithful 
Catholics to support the Labour Party. It 
may be noted as a factor in building the 
British Labour movement on broad founda¬ 
tions that so many of the adherents of the 
Catholic Faith in Britain come from Ire¬ 
land, where a creed of political and economic 
revolt has been inculcated into a Catholic 
population. The British Labour movement 
owes much to these men and women, who 
brought over from their own country their 
hatred of oppression. 

The Labour Party necessarily differs from 
those Continental countries where Social¬ 
ists found themselves faced by a Church 
either closely boimd up with the State or 
with property or class interests, and inimi¬ 
cal to liberty of thought. Where, as in many 
countries, the workers in the formative 
years of the Socialist movement were at¬ 
tached to a dogmatic faith which controlled 
every phase of their lives, it was natural 
that the movement of revolt should be anti¬ 
clerical. To meet the conditions there was 
set up a dogmatism equally narrow and ex¬ 
clusive. The divisions between blacks and 
reds extending into every activity became 
absolute. Neither side could influence the 
other any more than can two contending 
armies entrenched against each other. Such 
a division undoubtedly gives great driving- 
force and cohesion to a movement, but it 
creates such a fissure in the body politic 
that the result is either stalemate or revolu¬ 
tion. Neither can advance nor retreat. In 
Britain, on the other hand, where political 
and religious differences do not coincide^ 
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there is a constant broadening owing to con- 
tact. 

There were many other influences at work 
in the preparation of the ground for the 
seed of Socialism. The denunciation of in¬ 
dustrialists and of Manchester School Eco¬ 
nomics by Carlyle and Ruskin, and the lit¬ 
erature of exposure of social abuses of 
which Dickens's works are the outstanding 
example, had their effect. Later the work of 
those who preached land reform, and es¬ 
pecially the campaigns of Henry George, 
were instrumental in creating a receptivity 
to Socialist ideas in many minds. From dif¬ 
ferent points of view, humanitarian, artis¬ 
tic, and economic, the flood of criticism of 
the existing order grew throughout the nine¬ 
teenth century. It affected the adherents of 
the old political parties, but it was a long 
time before a political Socialist movement 
became really effective. 

It naturally follows, however, from the 
heterogeneity of the sources from which the 
movement drew its inspiration, that the La¬ 
bour Party has always comprised people of 
very various outlooks, and that its note has 
always been one of comprehensiveness. The 
natural British tendency to heresy and dis¬ 
sent has prevented the formation of a code 
of rigid Socialist orthodoxy. Those who have 
sought to impose one have always failed to 
make real headway and have remained sects 
rather than political parties. As in religion, 
so in politics and economics, the Briton 
claims the right to think for himself. 

A further characteristic of the British 
movement has been its practicality. It has 
never consisted of a body of theorists or of 
revolutionaries who were so absorbed in 
Utopian dreams that they were unwilling to 
deal with the actualities of everyday life. 
From the ffrst, British Socialists have taken 
their share wherever possible in the respon¬ 
sibility of Government. The British system 
of local Government has proved to be an 
excellent training-ground. Long before there 
were more than a handful of Labour mem¬ 
bers in Parliament, Socialists had won their 
way on to local councils and were influenc¬ 
ing administration. By showing what could 


be done in a small sphere they were able to 
convert many sceptical workers who would 
only believe what they saw in being. The 
work of the Fabian Society in particular 
inspired many to bring about an immense 
change in the attitude of local authorities 
towards social problems. It is hardly realised 
by many in the movement to-day how much 
was accomplished by men like Lansbury 
and Crooks in revolutionising the ideas of 
the people with regard to Poor Law ad¬ 
ministration. 

Looking back over the past thirty years, 
the most striking feature in the mentality of 
the people of this country of all classes has 
been the change in their attitude to social 
questions. The assumptions have altered. 
Propositions indignantly rejected in the 
nineties have now passed into common ac¬ 
ceptance. I can well remember the time when 
it was assumed that everyone unemployed, 
was so through his own fault. The fact that 
to-day unemployment is realised to be in 
the majority of cases a misfortune due to 
the maladjustment of the economic ma¬ 
chine instead of a failure of character is 
mainly due to Socialists. 

Therefore in judging the work of the La¬ 
bour Party it is essential to bear in mind 
not only direct, but indirect, results of its 
work. Those who count progress only in 
terms of seats won and of the growth of the 
numbers of the professed adherents of the 
Party miss the real significance of what has 
happened. The outstanding thing is not so 
much the growth in the strength of the 
forces which attack the citadel of Capital¬ 
ism as in the loss of the outworks, the crum¬ 
bling of the foundations, and the loss of 
morale of the garrison. The character of 
Socialist propaganda has changed during the 
last thirty years because to-day speakers 
can start their arguments from premises 
which were denied in the earlier period. The 
emphasis to-day is less on destruction and 
more on construction. The task is harder. 

It is not enough to-day to denounce Capi¬ 
talism and then leave Socialism to a few 
general principles. The modern Socialist 
must be able to show the immediate steps 
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which Socialists will take when they achieve 
power. The vision of the future has now to 
be translated into practical action. 


2 . Faith in Constitutional Govern^ 
ment 

The Labour Party has deliberately 
adopted the method of constitutional action 
and has rejected the tactics of revolution. 
I have endeavoured [earlier] to show the 
historical reasons for this. I have traced the 
growth of the Labour Party from small be¬ 
ginnings to a position in which it challenges 
the Capitalist parties. Under pressure of 
that challenge the minor differences be¬ 
tween Liberals and Conservatives have prac¬ 
tically disappeared. The formation of the 
National Government marked the end of 
an epoch. Henceforward the issue that con¬ 
fronts the electors of this country is Social¬ 
ism versus Capitalism. The Labour Party 
believes that, when it has obtained the sup¬ 
port of a majority of the electors for its 
policy, it will secure the acquiescence of the 
greater number of its opponents in the 
changes which will be brought about. 

There are, however, those who claim that 
Socialism will never be introduced without 
a violent struggle. They believe that, as 
soon as it is found that democracy is no 
longer prepared to be the handmaid of Cap¬ 
italism, the supporters of the present sys¬ 
tem will reject it. They think that any at¬ 
tempt to deal with fundamentals will be 
met by forcible resistance. They think that 
parliamentary action is only useful as a 
preparation for an inevitable struggle that 
will be fought out, not at the ballot-box, but 
with bayonet and bomb. It is idle to deny 
that there is this possibility. The last few 
years have seen the overthrow of democ¬ 
racy in many countries and the development 
of Fascism, which is only a cloak for Cap¬ 
italism. It is, however, unwise to argue from 
the experience of one country to that of 
another. There Is nothing more misleading 
than to try to apply to all countries a cast- 


iron theory of historical necessity and to 
argue that Britain must go the Moscow road 
unless she follows the example of Berlin 
or Rome. The theorist at the end of the 
eighteenth century might equally well have 
argued that Britain must go the way of 
France unless she was prepared to align 
herself with Austria and Prussia. I do not 
suggest that there is not a possibility of an 
attempt by reactionaries to seize power by 
force. I am well aware how slight a hold the 
principles of democracy have on some of our 
opponents, but I believe that the vast ma¬ 
jority of the people of this country reject 
such methods, and that an attempt of this 
kind would be defeated by the loyalty of the 
mass of the people to the Government. 

I believe that a violent struggle in this 
country would be extremely dangerous to 
civilisation, which ever side ultimately con- 
quere<l. British Socialists have always rec¬ 
ognised the conflict between classes but 
have not generally adopted the class war 
as a theory of society. It is, of course, true 
that there is a vital conflict in the com¬ 
munity between the classes that live by 
mere i>wnership and those that live by la¬ 
bour, but it is not nearly so clear-cut and 
distinct as is sometimes imagined. There 
are not just two sharply contrasted classes. 
Capitalists and wage-earners. Between the 
man who owns nothing but his labour and 
the man who depends entirely on unearned 
income there are many grades of people, 
some of whom are predominantly workers 
while others are predominantly Capitalists. 
In this country there are many workers who 
own some property; there are many Capi¬ 
talists who do useful service to the com¬ 
munity. The method of violent revolution 
implies the subjugation, if not the extermi¬ 
nation, of those classes which are opposed 
to Socialism. It implies in reality the ac¬ 
ceptance of the totalitarian State. I do not 
accept the totalitarian State as desirable as 
an end, and I believe that an attempt to 
achieve it by force brings with it very great 
evils. 

The attempt by one section of the com¬ 
munity to dominate all others inevitably 



means the adoption of terrorism as & 
weapon. This can be seen in fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany, but it is also evident 
in Communist Russia, Once the method of 
terrorism is adopted it is very difficult to 
abandon it. In theory, the period of ter¬ 
rorism and dictatorship is transitory. In 
practice, it continues. In Soviet Russia to¬ 
day, fifteen years after the cessation of for¬ 
eign inter\’ention. the method of terrorism 
continues, as may be seen from the trials of 
the Trotskyists. However much the leaders 
of Soviet Russia desire to escape from it, 
they cannot, because the methods that 
gained power continue to be employed by 
those who now seek to attain it. In the to¬ 
talitarian State a forcible rebellion is the 
only way to effect change. 

In this country there have always been 
small sections who advocated a forcible 
revolution, but they have found but little 
favour with the majority of the people, be¬ 
cause such methods are alien to the national 
temperament. For years there were those 
who hankered after the romance of the bar¬ 
ricades and the rising of the people against 
their oppressors. The changes in the meth¬ 
ods of destruction due to the progress of 
science have made these dreams further and 
further from reality. 

The Labour Party does not seek to es¬ 
tablish a drilled and dragooned community 
where only one opinion is allowed. On the 
contrary, it realises that the wealth of a 
community is its diversity, not its uniform¬ 
ity. 

I believe that the people of this country 
are as unlikely to accept Communism as 
Fascism. Both systems appeal to the po¬ 
litically immature. Both are distasteful to 
peoples like the British and French, who 
have had years of experience of personal 
freedom and political democracy. 

While, as I have stated, the Labour Party 
has steadily opposed the tactics of revolu¬ 
tionary action and violence, and has always 
pinned its faith to constitutional action, it 
has never ignored the possibility that oc¬ 
casions may arise when extra-parliamentary 
action may become necessary. Its faith in 
constitutional action inevitably depends on 


its opponents also adhering to it. As long as 
Che workers have it in their power to achieve 
their ends by the use of the ballot-box, the> 
have no right to seek to obtain them by 
other means. If Labour cannot obtain a 
majority, it must as a minority accept the 
will of the majority. It may seek to influence 
that majority, and those to whom it has en¬ 
trusted power by every lawful means, but 
to try to enforce its will on a majority by 
violence is contrary to its democratic faith. 


J. The Communist Party 

Its members sincerely believe in a method 
of action which is rejected by the Labour 
Party. They think that the method of con¬ 
stitutional action is mistaken. It is, of 
course, an arguable proposition, but it is 
quite incompatible with whole-hearted sup¬ 
port of the Labour Party. The Communist 
Party, further, is not a free agent. It is sub¬ 
ject to the orders of the Comintern. It. 
therefore, does not admit that the Annual 
Conference of the Labour Party must be 
the deciding authority, and that those who 
have been elected to carry out its decisions 
must have the necessary authority. Its will¬ 
ingness to enter the Labour Party is, there¬ 
fore, subject to these two qualifications. It 
does not believe in the methods of the La¬ 
bour Party and it does not really accept ma¬ 
jority rule. Its whole philosophy is based 
on the seizure of piower by an active minor¬ 
ity. Like the I.L.P., it is undemocratic. It 
believes in rule by those who are superior 
to ordinary people—in fact, by an ideologi¬ 
cal aristocracy. I regret the loss to the La¬ 
bour Party of the services which its mem¬ 
bers might render, but their very devotion 
to their particular tenets necessarily makes 
it impossible for them to work whole-heart¬ 
edly in the Labour Party. 

4, Socialist Objectives 

The aim of the Labour Party is the es¬ 
tablishment of the Co-operative Common- 
wealth. Its object, expressed in the Party 
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constitution, is “to secure for the workers 
by hand or by brain the full fruits of their 
industry and the most equitable distribu¬ 
tion thereof that may be possible, upon the 
basis of common ownership of the means 
of production, distribution, and exchange, 
and the best obtainable system of popular 
administration and control of each industry 
or service.’’ 

In this chapter I want to explain what is 
my conception of the kind of society that 
is there envisaged. I am not going to tr>' 
to picture a Utopia or to give a detailed 
sketch of what society will be like under 
Socialism. However useful such an exercise 
of the imagination may be, it is out of place 
in this volume, which has only a limited 
aim. Further, any picture of a Socialist so¬ 
ciety is subject to this disability—that it 
gives a static appearance to something which 
is of its very nature continually in process 
of development. There is not some particu¬ 
lar state of society on arriving at which one 
can say, “Finality has been reached.*’ Some 
future historian will not be able to point to 
a particular date as that on which the So¬ 
cialist State was established, in the same 
way as the United States of America dates 
from the Declaration of Independence, be¬ 
cause Socialists envisage human progress 
as continuous. The goal which we are striv¬ 
ing to reach to-day will only be the starting- 
point for our successors. Socialism is not 
an end itself, but only the means of attain¬ 
ing conditions under which the fullest pos¬ 
sible life will be available for the human 
race. Further developments which we can¬ 
not contemplate to-day will inevitably fol¬ 
low. 

The most that can be done to-day is to 
show the principles that will be applied in 
endeavouring to build up a new state of 
society, to mark clearly the next steps which 
must be taken, and to indicate the necessary 
feature which will be displayed in the next 
stage. 

FREEDOM 

The first point which 1 desire to make is 
that the aim of Socialism is to give greater 
freedom to the individual, British Social¬ 


ists have never made an idol of the State, 
demanding that individuals should be sac¬ 
rificed to it. They have never accepted the 
beehive or the ants* nest as an ideal. They 
leave that to the advocates of the Corporate 
State. They have never desired that men 
and women should be drilled and regimented 
physically and mentally so that they should 
be all of one pattern. On the contrary, they 
appreciate that the wealth of a society is in 
its variety, not its uniformity. Progress is 
not towards, but away from the herd. It is 
no part of the Socialist idea that there 
.should be in every human activity an ortho¬ 
dox pattern to which all must conform. 

This is well illustrated by considering the 
attitude of the Labour Party towards re¬ 
ligion. In the Labour Party are found ac¬ 
tive adherents of many religious creeds, and 
also men and women who do not conform 
to any denomination. There has never been 
any attempt to impose on members of the 
Party a creed of materialism, any more than 
there has been any imposition of a religious 
test. Within the Labour Party everyone is 
entitled to hold what religious views he will. 
Where legislation impinges upon religious 
questions the individual member is ac¬ 
corded complete freedom of action. It is 
recognised that religion is a sphere which 
should be left to the individual. 

Again, in education, while Socialists have 
protested against a bias in favour of the ex¬ 
isting order being maintained in education, 
they have not sought to twist education into 
a means of imposing upon all a rigid or¬ 
thodoxy. They have such faith in the right¬ 
ness of their views that they desire the ut¬ 
most freedom of enquiry and discussion. 
The action of the Nazi Government in Ger¬ 
many in turning their universities into par¬ 
rot cages for the repetition of the catch¬ 
words of Fascism evokes only contempt. 
The tendency observable among Commu¬ 
nists to try to reduce all history to an eco¬ 
nomic formula has always been rejected. 
The conception of proletarian art and lit¬ 
erature which must be sharply distinguished 
from anything hitherto accomplished in 
those fields is quite alien to true Socialism. 
It results from a sense of inferiority. Brit- 
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isb Sadrists recognise very clearly the dan¬ 
ger that exists in the tyranny of the re¬ 
former who wishes to make all men in his 
own image. The very differences which arise 
in the Labour movement are an earnest 
that in the Socialist State of the future 
there will be constant vigilance to prevent 
loss of freedom. 

State action is advocated by Socialists 
not for its own sake, but because it is neces¬ 
sary to prevent the oppression of an indi¬ 
vidual by others, and to secure that liberty 
of the one does not restrict that of others, 
or conflict with the common good of so¬ 
ciety. 

Those who attack Socialism on the ground 
that it will mean the enslavement of the in¬ 
dividual belong invariably to the class of 
people whose possession of property has 
given them liberty at the expense of the 
enslavement of others. The possession of 
property in a Capitalist society has given 
liberty to a fortunate minority who hardly 
realise how much its absence means enslave¬ 
ment. The majority of the people of this 
country are under orders and discipline for 
the whole of their working day. Freedom is 
left behind when they “clock in” and only 
resumed when they go out. Such liberty as 
they have got as workers has been the fruit 
of long and bitter struggles by the Trade 
Unions. But a far greater restriction on lib¬ 
erty than this is imposed on the vast ma¬ 
jority of the people of this country by pov¬ 
erty. There is the narrowing of choice in 
everything. The poor man cannot choose his 
domicile. He must be prepared at the short¬ 
est notice to abandon all his social activi¬ 
ties, to leave the niche which he has made 
for himself in the structure of society, and 
to remove himself elsewhere, if economic 
circumstances demand it. This is called 
“transference.” How little would those who 
so easily recommend this to the workers 
appreciate being transferred from their 
pleasant homes in Surrey or Buckingham¬ 
shire to Whitechapel or the Black Country. 
Yet this is an ordinary incident of working- 
class life. The poor man is restricted in his 
food, his clothing, his amusements, and his 


occupation. The liberty which it is feared 
Socialism may restrict is the liberty of the 
few. Moreover, in modern Capitalist so¬ 
ciety, the power of wealth is such as to af¬ 
fect the lives of the people in thousands of 
ways. The whole organisation of the coun¬ 
try is based on the superior rights of the 
wealthy. Nothing is sacred to the profit- 
maker. The beauty and amenities of the 
country are at his mercy. The life of whole 
communities may be ruined at his will. 

Yet one other vital deprivation of the 
poor must be mentioned. Leisure, which is 
the essential thing for the living of a civ¬ 
ilised life, is only tardily being recognised 
as the right of those who work for the 
community, and is even now miserably in¬ 
sufficient for the majority. Even a fort¬ 
night’s holiday with pay is exceptional. The 
result is that for the majority the social 
heritage of the race is locked up. The two 
keys, time and money, are not within their 
reach. 

The liberty which Socialists desire is lib¬ 
erty for all. The restrictions which will be 
imposed will be those only which are es¬ 
sential to secure it. The current misconcep¬ 
tion of a Socialist society as one in which 
everyone will be subject to the constant 
interference of an army of officials is due 
to the fact that in order to avoid the worst 
abuses of Capitalism society has had to 
institute a whole series of services of in¬ 
spection to check the anti-social actions of 
those engaged in private enterprise. Factory 
inspectors are necessary because many em¬ 
ployers lack social sense, just as “speed 
cops” are needed because many motorists 
lack road sense and a feeling of responsibil¬ 
ity to the community. Their presence is not 
due to the Socialist but the anti-Socialist 
spirit. 

It is true that in the Socialist State peo¬ 
ple will be deprived of the right of living in 
idleness at the expense of the community, 
but this right is in practice denied to the 
majority already by their economic cir¬ 
cumstances. On the other hand, when the 
community is organised for service instead 
of profit there will he no such thing as the 
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enforced deprivation of the right to work 
which is now imposed on nearly two mil¬ 
lion people in this country at the height of 
a trade boom, and on many more whenever 
there is a slump. The denial of the right 
to work is one of the greatest infringements 
of liberty imposed under Capitalism, for it 
deprives the individual of the right of ex¬ 
pressing his p)ersonality and exercising his 
functions as a citizen. 

My conclusion is that men and women 
will be more free, not less free, under So¬ 
cialism. Freedom will be more widely dis¬ 
seminated. There will be no attempt made 
to impose rigid uniformity. There will be 
no forcible suppression of adverse opinion. 
The real change will be that a man will be¬ 
come a citizen, with the rights of a free 
man during his hours of labour just as in 
his leisure time. This does not mean that 
he will have the right to do just as he will. 
He will have freedom within the necessary 
restraints which life in a complex society 
imposes. 

SECURITY 

One of the most serious charges that can 
be made against Capitalism is that it fails 
to give any sense of security to the vast 
majority of people. There are a few who 
have, through the possession of property, 
achieved complete security from the threat 
of poverty. But they are very few. The over¬ 
whelming number of people in every Cap¬ 
italist country live in constant fear of los¬ 
ing their only means of livelihood through 
causes entirely outside their own control. 
Depending as they do entirely upon the sale 
of their labour,* they may at any time find 
themselves without buyers, owing to a tern- 
poraiy breakdown in some part of the Cap¬ 
italist machine. Some people have, of course, 
accumulated savings during the time that 
they have been at work, but a comparatively 
short period of unemployment will use up 
the average working man’s savings, and 
leave him and his family without any means 
of subsistence except such relief as may be 
afforded by the State. 

The establishment of Socialism will bring 


about a fundamental alteration in this con¬ 
dition of affairs. A Socialist State cannot 
afford to allow men to remain idle. As soon, 
therefore, as there ceases to be a demand 
for a man’s labour in one direction, he will 
be given some other kind of work to do. He 
will be certain that as long as he is capable 
of making a contribution to the national 
wealth he can be sure of a job, and of suf¬ 
ficient money to keep himself and his family 
at a reasonable standard of living. 

EQUALITY 

Socialists do not propose to substitute 
the domination of society by one privileged 
class for that of another. They seek to 
abolish class distinctions altogether. The 
abolition of classes is fundamental to the 
Socialist conception of society. Whatever 
may be the professions of belief in democ¬ 
racy made by supporters of the present sys¬ 
tem, they do, in fact, think it right and nat¬ 
ural that there should be class distinctions. 
This is the attitude not merely of those at 
the top, who appear to benefit by the pres¬ 
ent order, but of the Conservative working 
man also. As part of the joy of the blessed 
in the old conception of heaven was the 
contemplation of the miseries and torture 
of the damned, so there are people who seem 
to be unable to derive their satisfaction 
from their own worth unless they can con¬ 
trast it with the inferior position of others. 

Society to-day is so ordered that there is 
a struggle between classes, between those 
who derive their living from the ownership 
of property and those who are dependent on 
their labour. This class division is not, how¬ 
ever, as clear-cut as some theorists assume. 
There is much subdivision into grades. 
Those who are in the higher grades of so¬ 
ciety would resent being lumped together 
with small tradesmen and professional men 
as common members of a single Capitalist 
class. Similarly, the solidarity of the work¬ 
ers is limited by quite a considerable amount 
of class distinction, although many old di¬ 
visions based on pride of craft or of occu¬ 
pation are now disappearing. 

Although, on the whole, cla^ distinctions 
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are less than they were, owing to the break- 
ing down of the barriers of birth, there re* 
mains the great factor which divides people 
into social classes—that is, inequality of 
wealth. It is not so much the actual posses¬ 
sion of weaith which makes for division as 
access to a certain standard of life which 
the ownership of money affords. 

Socialists do not propose to level down, 
but to level up. There is no particular virtue 
in equality in misery and squalor. It is 
mainly false sentimentality which talks of 
noble poverty. It is now possible for all to 
enjoy a reasonably high standard of life. 
One of the striking features of present-day 
society is the existence of very low stand¬ 
ards of life which are not imposed by the 
inability of the community to provide bet¬ 
ter. They are not even necessitated by the 
demands of the well-to-do for luxuries. They 
are caused simply by the failure to utilise 
resources which are available. Without re¬ 
ducing the standards of life of the wealthy, 
a great advance in the material well-being of 
the masses is possible, but this is not enough. 
The existence of wide disparities of wealth, 
with a consequent segregation of the com¬ 
munity into separate classes, is inimical to 
a true social life. To abolish classes alto¬ 
gether is not so chimerical an undertaking as 
it would have appeared some years ago. 
During the past few decades there has been 
a levelling up of education, culture, and so¬ 
cial habits. The gulf which formerly sep¬ 
arated the manual worker and the brain 
worker has narrowed. The dividing-line be¬ 
tween classes is far more one of economic 
circumstances than of cultural differences. 
Under Socialism the aim will be to utilise 
the services of all citizens in the way which 
will be most conducive to the benefit of 
society and to the individual, and to give to 
all who render service approximately equal 
advantages. Equality does not, however, 
mean identity. Human beings are, of course, 
unequal, and have diversities of tastes and 
gifts, but this need not be expressed in wide 
social inequalities. 

No doubt it will be some time before sub¬ 
stantial economic equality is achieved, but 


ultimately it must be. There 1$ no way of 
measuring the value of the service.^ rendered 
by those who work in various ways for the 
community so as to give a greater reward 
to one rather than to the other. No doubt 
habit and custom will survive for some 
time. It is, I think, unlikely that complete 
uniformity of hours of work will be at¬ 
tained. Some will work longer than others, 
but have compensating advantages. All will 
not neces.sarily have the same amount of 
purchasing power. The aim, however, of the 
Socirilist State must be equality. This must 
be the guiding principle applied in its plans 
of organisation. 

DEMOCR.ACY 

I have already stres.sed the belief of the 
Labour Party in democracy. In these days, 
when modern industry and commerce de¬ 
mand the co-operation of a great army of 
individuals who are entirely unknown to 
each other, and when, owing to the close 
integration of world economy, the fortunes 
of every individual are dependent upon the 
actions of other people in his own country 
and abroad to a greater extent than ever 
before, there is a tendency to regard the 
problems of politics and economics as too 
difficult of comprehension for the ordinary’ 
man. The average citizen finds himself to 
be but a cog in a great and complicated ma¬ 
chine. He cannot control or even understand 
it. He is inclined to leave the task to oth¬ 
ers. Hence has arisen the despairing demand 
for dictatorship. There seem to be many 
who have the herd mind. They desire to 
choose some old bull to follow. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the old bull is generally both stupid 
and bellicose. There is every indication 
that he will lead the herd to destruc¬ 
tion. 

Socialists reject the conception of dic¬ 
tatorship altogether because it is powerless 
to effect that which they wish. They are not 
concerned solely with material things. They 
do not think of human beings as a herd to be 
fed and watered and kept in security. They 
think of them as individuals co-operating 
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together to make a fine collective life. For 
this reason Socialism is a more exacting 
creed than that of its competitors. It does 
not demand submission and acquiescence, 
but active and constant participation in 
common activities. It demands that every 
individual shall shoulder his or her respon¬ 
sibilities. 

It would no doubt be easier to plan a new 
organisation of society in which all con¬ 
trolling power would be entrusted to a few 
super-men by whose orders, through an 
obedient bureaucracy, the material re¬ 
sources of this country, or even of the 
world, would be developed, and the activi¬ 
ties of all the peoples directed to produce 
certain results. Provided that there were 
sufficient faith in the wisdom of those di¬ 
recting affairs, such a society might make 
rapid material progress, and might endure 
for a time, but it would be subject to all 
the dangers and uncertainties w’hich accom¬ 
pany dictatorships, not the least of which is 
the mental instability which seems almost 
inevitably to attack dictators. I do not be¬ 
lieve that there are human beings who are 
fit to be entrusted with such absolute power, 
I believe, too, that such a society would be 
spiritually very poor. The really fatal ob¬ 
jection to any such plan is the absence of all 
power of changing the regime. Democracy 
involves the right to change the policy and 
personnel of those to whom government is 
confided. Without this right there is no true 
freedom. Its denial throws all dissenters 
from the existing order back to violence as 
the only remedy. The apparent stability of 
a dictatorship conceals this real weakness. 
Where the only possibility of change is by 
violence, the Government is bound to pro¬ 
tect itself by intense police activity. It is 
inevitable that all dictatorships, whether of 
the Left or the Right, should be police- 
ridden States, with the invariable accom¬ 
paniments of espionage, delation, and ter¬ 
rorism. The insistence on the maintenance 
of democracy by the Labour Party against 
those who advocate dictatorships, whether 
on the Berlin or Moscow model, is founded 
upon a deep conviction that any divergence 


from it involves loss of liberty. Liberty once 
surrendered is very hard to recapture. 

I hold, therefore, that despite the inevita¬ 
ble disadvantages in slowness of action 
which observance of democratic methods 
involves, it is necessary to make precision 
at all stages in the organisation of the So¬ 
cialist State for the active participation of 
the citizens and for the exercise of control 
by them directly over their immediate ac¬ 
tivities, and indirectly through their repre¬ 
sentatives over the wider policy of the 
State. Such control involves the freedom to 
make mistakes. The idea that the ideal State 
is one in which no mistakes are made seems 
to me wrong. Unless there is the liberty to 
err there is no freedom. Democracy neces¬ 
sarily involves some loss of immediate effi¬ 
ciency, but in the long run makes for its 
increase. I conceive that in the Socialist 
State there will be, besides the democratic 
framework of the State and of industry, a 
great variety of voluntary societies con¬ 
trolled by the members, wherein all the time 
a training in democracy will be taking place. 
There will always be a certain number of 
people who are unwilling to take responsi¬ 
bility, or whose minds are absorbed in other 
things, but the success of the Socialist State 
will depend on the active participation of 
the greatest possible number in the making 
of decisions. 

It is sometimes suggested that the man¬ 
ager and the technician will be unable to 
function because of the constant interfer¬ 
ence of committees of workers or consum¬ 
ers or others. I do not believe this. The 
genius of the people of this country does 
not lie in the elaboration of theoretical con¬ 
stitutions but in their practical ability to 
make them work. The introduction of de¬ 
mocracy into industry w^ill give another field 
for the exercise of this genius. Experience 
has, I think, shown that, despite the diverg¬ 
ence of aim incidental to the Capitalist sys¬ 
tem, it has been possible in many industries 
to get wide co-operation between workers 
and management. I have no doubt that this 
will be so when the principal bone of con¬ 
tention is removed. 
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COMMON OWNERSHIP 

Land wjU be owned by the community, 
not by private individuals, but the citizen 
will have reasonable security of tenure; in 
fact, he will be far more secure than are the 
majority of people at the present day, who 
are liable to be turned out of their dwellings 
at the will of a landlord or forced to aban¬ 
don the homes that they have made through 
a change in their economic circumstances. 

All the major industries will be owned 
and controlled by the community, but there 
may weU exist for a long time many smaller 
enterprises which are left to be carried on 
individually. It is not possible to lay down 
a hard and fast line on the constitution and 
management of every industry. There will 
no doubt be wide diversity in accordance 
with the requirements of particular under¬ 
takings. One may, however, lay down cer¬ 
tain essential conditions. The first of these 
is that the interest of the community as a 
whole must come before that of any sec¬ 
tional group. The second is that the man¬ 
agers and technicians must be given reason¬ 
able freedom if they are to work efficiently, 
a freedom within the general economic plan; 
while the third is that the workers must be 
citizens in industry and not wage slaves. 
The exact way in which this w411 be worked 
out will again depend on the circumstances 
of particular industries. In the organisa¬ 
tion of industry there are to be considered 
the interests of the community as a whole, 
the interests of the producers,, and the in¬ 
terests of the consumers. Each interest has 
its particular sphere in which it must be 
paramount. The organisation of the Labour 
movement is triple—the Labour Party, the 
Trade Union movement, and the Co-opera¬ 
tive movement. There is, therefore, already 
in the Labour movement a recognition of 
these three separate interests, and constant 
practice in reconciling them. The problems 
of socialised industry will, therefore, be 
faced by those who already understand the 
difficulties and the dangers to be avoided. 

There is one great danger that must be 
avoided—overcentralisation. Great Britain 


is suffering at the present time from the too 
great concentration of population and of 
economic and financial power in London. A 
Socialist Government will plan for the whole 
country, but within the general plan there 
must be local application. 

Just as with individuals, so with the 
countr>^ there is a danger in uniformity. 
Capitalism is to-day actively engaged in 
making the whole country uniform. Chain 
stores, cinemas, and banks, and masses of 
houses of uniform type, take the place of 
the distinctive features which gave„charm 
to the countiy^side. Cheap newspapers and 
cinemas have the effect of filling people's 
minds with the same narrow range of ideas. 

I conceive that under Socialism there will 
be a wide regional decentralisation, and a 
deliberate endeavour to allow for each area 
to express the individuality of the people. 
In particular there must, of course, be de¬ 
centralisation in Scotland and Wales. One 
of the vital problems of the present day is 
to reconcile the natural claims of nation¬ 
ality with the larger interest of the world 
as a whole. It may be claimed that in Great 
Britain the world has been given an example 
of how three races without losing their na¬ 
tional characteristics can combine in a larger 
unity. 

If this success is to continue it must be by 
giving due weight to the claims of the sep¬ 
arate nationalities to preserve their own cul¬ 
ture and develop their own national life. 
True Socialism does not mean an interna¬ 
tionalism that ignores the diversities of dif¬ 
ferent peoples, but recognises them and 
provides for their expression. 

COMPENSATION 

It is at this point that it is necessary to 
lay down clearly Labour’s point of view^ on 
compensation. The Labour Party believes 
in paying compensation during the period 
of transition towards the Socialist Common¬ 
wealth as part of its conception of the 
method of change. Confiscation is part of 
the technique of revolution, not of constitu¬ 
tional action. There are two reasons why it 
is wise to compensate: the first is ethical, 
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the second practical. During the process of 
reconstructing the baiiis of society which 
must necessarily take some years, it is not 
equitable to penalise the persons who hap¬ 
pen to own the property which comes early 
in the list of those things which the State 
determines to acquire. There are those who 
attach a moral obliquity to the holding of 
certain kinds of property such as land, min¬ 
ing royalties, or brewery shares, and they 
desire to punish such property owners. It is 
not, however, possible to draw these dis¬ 
tinctions between various owners. The owmcr 
of land may have recently acquired it by 
giving in exchange the savings of a lifetime 
of hard work. The owner of some form of 
property which it is not proposed to take 
over immediately may have made all his 
money from owning slum property, but have 
recently sold the one and acquired the other. 
Confiscation is a form of taxation differing 
only from any other tax .in the amount 
taken. The Socialist canon of taxation is to 
tax according to amount, not according to 
the source from which that wealth comes, 
except in so far as it is necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish between earned and unearned in¬ 
come. Confiscation is apt to hit the small 
man as well as the big one whose iniquity 
bulks large in the eyes of the reformer. 

The second reason is one of exf)ediency. 
It is stupid to arouse unnecessary antag¬ 
onism. In this country, while the division 
of wealth is grossly unequal, there are, nev¬ 
ertheless, a mass of workers who own some 
property. Their interests are with the work¬ 
ers, but if they are deprived unjustly of 
their reasonable expectations they will feel 
the injustice acutely. A few cases oY gross 
injustice to individuals will outweigh in the 
public mind the greater injustice done to 
the workers collectively. Further, it is of 
the essence of constitutional change that 
reasonable expectations should be respected 
and that the transition to the new order 
should be as smooth as possible. The vi¬ 
olent denunciations of the method of com¬ 
pensation come only from irresponsibles. 

Therefore, in all cases where the State 
finds it necessary to take over private prop¬ 


erty, reasonable and just compensation will 
be paid. The redressing of inequalities of 
wealth must be effected through taxation. 
The process cannot be combined with na¬ 
tionalisation either equitably or expediently. 

INVENTION AND PROGRESS 

At the present time inventions almost al¬ 
ways bring unmerited sufferings on persons 
whose livelihood depended on the continu¬ 
ance of things as they had been. Scientific 
invention, instead of giving increased satis¬ 
faction, often means increased insecurity. 
This does not mean that scientific invention 
and technical progress are wrong, but that 
under private enterprise they are u.sed, not 
for the general good, but for the advantage 
of a few. Invention and progress are often 
hindered by vested interests, which prevent 
the development of new ideas because they 
threaten the profits of existing undertak¬ 
ings. Under Socialism there will be no need 
to suppress inventions, because every de¬ 
vice for increasing wealth or easing labour 
will result in the raising of the general stand¬ 
ard of life and comfort. A Socialist Govern¬ 
ment will, therefore, foster research, and 
give full scope to the application of new 
inventions. No group of persons will have 
a vested interest in particular economic 
processes, and no persons and no districts 
will be allowed to suffer through a change 
in industrial activity. 

BEAUTY 

One of the heaviest indictments against 
the Capitalist system is that it is destructive 
of beauty. The widespread ugliness in Brit¬ 
ain is the result of putting profits first. So¬ 
cialists regard economic activities only as 
the foundation for a full life of the spirit. 
It is not surprising that so many artists 
and poets are found in the Socialist ranks. 
They realise that, until the pressure of ma¬ 
terial needs is relieved, it is difficult to get 
people to think of life in terms of beauty. 
As long as there are wide divergencies of 
wealth and class divisions in society, false 
ideals will prevail One of the greatest tasks 
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for those who are striving to build up a new 
society is to extend the horizon of the or¬ 
dinary man and woman. Under present con¬ 
ditions it is often deplorably narrow. It is 
to be feared that many of those who sup¬ 
port the Labour movement do not see much 
beyond one step upwards in the social scale. 
Nevertheless, it is something to see thus 
far, for there are many people in this coun¬ 
try who are still pathetically content with 
the standard to which they have become 
accustomed. Every step forward means a 
wider vision. People who do not yet see 
much beyond, so to speak, the amenities 
of a London suburb will from that point 
progress further. There have always been 
in the ranks of the Socialist movement 
plenty of people who are discontented with 
narrow and immediate achievements. I am 
glad that it should be so, for without con¬ 
tinual striving for something better, retro¬ 
gression is certain. 

A Socialist Government, while seeking to 
increase wealth, and while utilising science 
and invention to lighten the task of the 
human race, will not be content with a ma* 
terial success. In planning the new Britain 
they will think of it, not just as a basis for 
wealth production, but as the environment 
in which men and women are to live hap¬ 
pily and finely. 

NATIONALISM 

“National Socialism” is a contradiction 
in terms. A true Socialist cannot allow his 
sympathies to be bounded by anything so 
narrow as a nation, for nationalism is only 
egotism writ large. It follows that it is im¬ 
possible for a Socialist Government to pur¬ 
sue a foreign policy that is at variance with 
its principles. It would be so doing if it 
attempted to create ideal conditions for 
the people of its own country at the ex¬ 
pense of others. I have already stressed the 
point that British Socialists do not adhere 
to an ideological imperialism which would 
impel them to try to force all other nations 
into a common mould. Just as, in forming 
the new social order at home, the ruling 
principle is not to enforce uniformity but 


to give individual freedom, so in dealing 
with external affairs a Socialist Government 
will recognise the right of each nation to 
regulate its own affairs according to what 
it considers desirable, provided that in so 
doing it does not conflict with the general 
interests of the human race. In dealing with 
the other constituents of the British Com¬ 
monwealth, full effect will be given to this 
principle. The process whereby the Do¬ 
minions have become equal partners with 
the mother country, so that their continued 
association has become entirely voluntary, 
must be continued until the commonwealth 
consists only of free self-governing units. 
The old idea of class distinctions between 
the various peoples which are united under 
the British Crown, distinctions based on 
colour, race, or history, must give way to 
equal partnership. Economic exploitation of 
one territory by another must no longer con¬ 
tinue. Equally, in the larger sphere of for¬ 
eign affairs a Socialist Government will 
work for the utmost freedom for every na¬ 
tion within the larger unity. Just as a satis¬ 
factory social system can only be achieved 
by the surrender of the absolute right of 
individuals to do as they please to the in¬ 
terests of the whole community, so, in the 
world, peace and prosperity can only be se¬ 
cured by the surrender of absolute sover¬ 
eignty of nations to the common interest 
of civilisation. It is not by insistence on the 
absolute rights of nations to do what they 
will that peace will be secured, but by co¬ 
operating in the provision of common serv¬ 
ices and by the development of common 
standards. The Socialist looks to the World 
Co-operative Commonwealth, not as some 
distant ideal, but as something which must 
be realised if mankind is not to perish by his 
own inventions. 

I have in this chapter given a brief out- 
Ime of the kind of Britain and kind of 
world which I want to see. I have done so, 
not because I think that I can see very far 
ahead, or because I think that I can paint 
in words an attractive picture. This has 
been done by many others with far more 
qualifications, I have done it because I want 
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to emphasise two things. The first is that 
I believe that it is necessary for everyone 
to think out as clearly as possible what kind 
of a world he wants and then to consider 
what is the best way to attain to it. The 
second is that the Labour Party has its im¬ 
mediate programme, which it intends to 
carry out whenever it is given power to do 
so. This programme is directed towards the 
attainment of some such state of society as 
I have sketched. It is intended definitely to 
begin to make those fundamental changes 
necessary for its realisation. It is based on 
the principles which I have indicated. I be¬ 
lieve that a Socialist Government must 
have always very clearly before it its 
ultimate aims and ideals. It must work 
throughout with the object of attaining 
them. It must not rest content with minor 
successes. It must, even when dealing with 
immediate problems, keep in mind always 
the goal to which it is tending. It is here that 
the Labour Party is so different from those 
parties which believe fundamentally in the 
retention of a class system of society and 
in a Capitalist system as the economic 
foundation of society. They see a form of 
society in existence which they think to 
be right although it may require some alter¬ 
ations. Socialists see a society which is 
wrong and which must be replaced by an¬ 
other. From this its follows that the ap¬ 
proach of a Socialist Government to the 
problems which it has to meet its altogether 
different from that of its opponents. The 
latter, accepting things as they are, can be 
content with patching the old garment. The 
former must have a definite plan, and must 
from the start work to make that plan a 
reality. 

THE ENGLAND WE WANT TO SEE 

The new order of society will enable mil¬ 
lions, who up to now have had to toil in 
factory and workshop all their lives with¬ 
out any prospect of ever experiencing the 
good things of life, to get their first oppor¬ 
tunity of enjoying some of those luxuries 
that are now confined exclusively to the 
well-to-do. Let us consider for a moment 


the sort of life that we hope will be led by 
a working man and his family under So 
cialism. 

A great part of the week, under Socialism 
as under any other system, will inevitably 
be spent in work. Whether that work is in 
factory or office, the worker will be able to 
feel that he is working in his own concern, 
which belongs to him as a British citizen. 
He will know that the work he is doing will 
be of benefit to himself and to every other 
person in the country. There will be no 
question of the goods he is producing being 
destined for destruction as “surplus’* be¬ 
cause the economic system cannot absorb 
them. Everything that is made will add to 
the sum of the country’s wealth. He will 
know, too, that if he continues to work sat¬ 
isfactorily there is no chance of his losing 
his job. In fact, he will feel that his employ¬ 
ment is secure, and that he is contributing 
to the prosperity of his country. The knowl¬ 
edge that the factory belongs to him will 
not be confined to a vague and indefinite 
feeling of ownership. He will, through his 
union, be able to have a say in its manage¬ 
ment. If he finds that the conveyor belt is 
being run too fast, or that the precautions 
against accidents are not being properly ob¬ 
served, for example, he will be able to take 
action at once with a view to getting the 
matter remedied. In a thousand and one 
ways he will feel the difference between 
working for a private Capitalist and work¬ 
ing for the nation. 

Important as will be the change in con¬ 
ditions inside his office or factory, this will 
only be a part of the profound alteration 
that Socialism will bring about in his life. 
It will, as I have said already, give him a 
far greater degree of leisure than he has 
known in the past. But leisure is of little 
use unless it is accompanied by sufficient 
means to utilise it to the full. The unem¬ 
ployed to-day have “leisure” enough and to 
spare, but they are deprived of the means 
of enjoying it. The worker under Socialism, 
with a forty-hour week and holidays with 
pay, will be able to use his leisure to the 
full. New avenues will be opened up to him 
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that to-day are closed through the failure 
of the Capitalist system to provide a living 
wage for all. 

There are few workers to-day, for exam¬ 
ple, who can afford to travel. The vast ma¬ 
jority have to remain within a short dis¬ 
tance of their homes, and never have an 
opportunity of seeing the world. A reor¬ 
ganised national transport system, provid¬ 
ing cheap fares by road or rail for those who 
want to spend their holidays in visiting 
other parts of their own country, would 
revolutionise the average worker’s holiday 
time. 

To-day, however, if a working-class fam¬ 
ily does go into the country for a day, it is, 
as a rule, simply to travel along road or rail 
through other people’s territory. One of the 
great changes that will come about in a 
Socialist Britain will be that large areas of 
land will be set aside as national parks, in 
which jjeople will be free to enjoy them¬ 
selves without being prosecuted for tres¬ 
passing on private prop>erty. In these parks 
there will be rest-houses, where it will be 
possible for people to come and stay during 
their holiday, and camps where they can 
send their children to get all the benefits of 
fresh air and sunshine which are denied to 
the great majority of children li\ing to-day 
in crowded streets. 

Not everyone wants to travel, however, 
and there are many who may still prefer to 
stay at home. But they want ‘‘home” to be 
a place that they can be proud of. To-day 
there are many homes that are simply four 
walls, and have none of the amenities that 
they could have if full use were made of 
all those inventions that science has placed 
at our disposal. The aim of Socialism will 
be to see that every family in the country 
has a house with electric light, and power 
for cooking, central heating, refrigerator, 
and plenty of floor-space, one in fact that 
is well furnished with everything that a 
modem housewife needs. All this may sound 
utopian, but if we realise that there are men 
in the building and allied trades out of work, 
and being paid by the State for doing noth¬ 
ing, it begins to sound more reasonable. 


Finally, there are those who want to de¬ 
velop their own minds further, and secure 
for themselves the education that they need 
in order to have a full appreciation of all 
that is meant in the much misused phrase 
“culture.” To acquire this knowledge costs 
money. To-day only a limited number of 
people can afford to educate themselves or 
their children. A few of the latter, who 
show exceptional brilliance, may get scholar¬ 
ships, but the vast majority, have to be 
content with what they have learnt at ele¬ 
mentary schools. A great extension of edu¬ 
cational opportunity both for children and 
adults would make a profound difference in 
the lives of numbers of our countrymen. 
Such an extension is one of the aims of So¬ 
cialism. 

These are just illustrations of the kind of 
opportunities that Socialism will bring to 
the average working-class family. There arc 
a hundred others, ranging from a good 
square meal to a trip to the Continent. All 
of them may be summed up in a sentence, 
by saying that we mean to give every man, 
woman, and child in the country an oppor¬ 
tunity to live the fullest life that the re¬ 
sources of our island will allow. 


5. Prospects 

I do not believe that the only choice be¬ 
fore us is the acceptance of Fascism or Com¬ 
munism. I do not think that Britain must 
follow the Moscow or the Berlin road. Those 
two roads have certain features in com¬ 
mon. They arc straight, narrow, and arti¬ 
ficial. They drive through the landscape of 
humanity with little apparent reference to 
its contours or to the graces of the coun¬ 
tryside which have been derived from the 
past. Those who journey along them attain 
a very high rate of speed, and they scorn 
old-fashioned meandering paths. There are 
many casualties on that account. A high 
rate of speed may give great pleasure to 
those who control the machines, but it may 
mean a vast amount of discomfort to the 
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driven. The real question is, to what place 
will those who complete the journey arrive? 
—if, indeed, they do arrive, for there is a 
great possibility of a terrible catastrophe on 
the way. One may ask, too, in what kind of 
condition will those who journey be like 
when the road has been traversed? One can 
give no certain answer to these questions, 
whether one considers the travelers on the 
Moscow or on the Berlin highways. 

I have already set out my objections to 
the Totalitarian State, whether formed on 
the Fascist or Communist model, and T will 
not repeat them here. 1 do not think that 
it is desirable as an ideal or necessary as a 
stage in human development. In my view 
the Totalitarian State is not an advance 
in civilisation but a retrogression. It has 
been adopted by peoples who are politically 
and socially immature. They have not 
grasped the fact that the essential condi¬ 
tion for an advanced civilisation is toler¬ 
ance, and that a society in which men and 
women of differing views on many subjects 
can live together in peace and harmony is 
a higher type than one in which all must 
conform to a single pattern. The achieve¬ 
ment of the Totalitarian State involves the 
use of force, and its continuance requires 
the use of the same methods. The one thing 
indispensable is an all-pervading police 
service. While this continues there is no 
freedom, and until it is abolished the ex¬ 
periment in Russia will not attract the ma¬ 
jority of the British people. 

It is, in my view, the strength, not the 
weakness, of Britain which allow^s of wide 
tolerance and freedom, permitting people 
to disagree on matters of vital importance 
and yet to continue to live together in 
friendly intercourse. To exchange this for a 
society in which everything is subordinated 
to a ruthless class warfare would be a 
retrograde step. Avoiding both Fascism and 
Communism, this country, I believe, can 
afford to the world an example of how so¬ 
ciety can adapt itself to new conditions and 
base itself on new principles without breach 
of continuity and witliout violence and in¬ 
tolerance. We have in the past to a great 


extent avoided the civil wars which have 
done such a vast amount of harm in other 
countries. It is, I think, a false reading of 
history to think that what has happened 
elsewhere must necessarily happen in this 
country. It has not been so in the past. It 
was, I think, characteristic of Britain 
on the only occasion on which there arose 
a military dictatorship, the dictator was a 
man who strove continually for tolerance 
and sought unceasingly to rid himself of 
the burden of absolute power and to return 
to the ways of constitutionalism. Cromwell 
was as English as Mussolini is Italian. 

I think that nations tend to follow very 
closely their national traditions. Italy has 
frequently been the arena for faction fights 
and proscriptions. The Fascist methods are 
nothing new to the descendants of the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines. Military despotism 
has been a feature of German history. It is 
still a question w’hether or not Russia will 
return to the autocracy which she has so 
long endured. It is my faith that Britain will 
be true to her traditions, and that, despite 
the profound differences that separate the 
supporters of Socialism and Capitalism, the 
changes w’hich are necessary will be brought 
about without bloodshed and violence. It is 
the genius of the British people to modify 
and adapt old institutions to new purposes. 
I think that the same process which has 
been followed in the past will be employed 
in the future for changing the social and 
economic structure of this countr>\ 

I believe that the Labour Party is the in¬ 
strument whereby this change will be af¬ 
fected. Typically British, the Labour Party 
has shown its powder of adaptation to new’ 
conditions and new purposes. At its incep¬ 
tion it was a party representing almost en¬ 
tirely organised Labour. Its programme was 
sectional, not national. It has since then de¬ 
veloped into a national party, open to all. 
and has a policy which embraces every 
phase of national life. In its earlier days it 
would have been a fair criticism to have 
said that it could not aspire to power be¬ 
cause its appeal was too narrow. It is not 
true to-day. Increasingly it draws its strength 
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from men and women of all classes of so- 
cJety. Its achievement of power does not 
depend on an alteration in the quality of its 
adherents, but in their quantity. It has to 
convert to its faith many millions of work¬ 
ers who still cling to Capitalism. It has to 
persuade many members of the classes which 
depend in the main on their own work for 
their livelihood that true community of in¬ 
terest is based on fellowship in service, not 
on participation in profits. 

While it is right to face up to the forces 
that make against the success of the Labour 
Party, it is not necessary to exaggerate them 
or to minimise the influences which make 
for that success. I believe that it is impos¬ 
sible to contend against the tendencies which 
are making more necessary every day a 
planned society, and which render it out of 
the question to continue a class society 
based on gross inequalities of wealth. Cap¬ 
italism is manifestly failing. A temporary 
recovery from depression gives it a short 
new lease of life, but the next depression is 
deeper than its predecessor. The increasingly 
high standards of education of the workers 
are making the task of the Socialist easier. 
Developments of mass production are tend¬ 
ing to break down barriers of social habit 
which used to be the strongest supports to 
class distinctions. The confidence which used 
to belong to the supporters of the existing 
order is being steadily sapped. But the fu¬ 
ture of the Labour Party depends, first and 
foremost, on the idealism, the devotion, and 
the intelligence of the rank and file of its 
adherents. The existence in this country of 
thousands of men and women who give 
freely of their time and labour for the 
cause in which they believe is the thing 
which has enabled the workers, despite all 
the advantages of money, education, eco¬ 
nomic power, and social privilege which be¬ 
long to their opponents, to create a political 
party able to contend for power. It is this 
army of active Socialists which will in due 
time achieve power and create the Britain 


which they desire. The deciding factor, to 
my mind, will not be leadership or the exact 
theories which are held to be orthodox So¬ 
cialism. Il will not be the brilliance of par¬ 
ticular individuals. The thing which will se¬ 
cure the triumph of Labour will be the 
demonstration by Socialists in their lives 
that they have a high ideal and live up to 
it. People are converted more by what they 
sec Socialists are than by what they hear 
them say. Here is the responsibility which 
lies upon everyone in the movement. The 
daily actions of professing Socialists arc 
cither helping or hindering the achievement 
which all desire. 

The thing which does more harm than 
anything else is the lack of unity among 
Socialists and the bitterness which is im¬ 
ported into these dissensions. I am no enemy 
of plain .speaking, and I think that it is 
stupid and dishonest to try to make a super¬ 
ficial unity where there is really profound 
difference of aim and method, but unneces¬ 
sary suspicions and personal attacks play 
into the hands of our enemies.'" 

There remains to be considered the way 
in which the Labour Party uses power when 
it has received a mandate from the electors. 

I am convinced that whenever this mandate 
has been given, the Labour programme must 
be carried out with the utmost vigour and 
resolution. To delay dealing with essentials 
would be fatal. To show irresolution or cow¬ 
ardice would be to invite defeat. A Labour 
Government should make it quite plain that 
it will suffer nothing to hinder it in carrying 
out the popular will. In all great enterprises 
it is the first steps that are difficult, and it 
is the way in which these are taken that 
makes the difference between success or 
failure. A Labour Government, not in a 
spirit of malice or revenge, but with the 
greatest regard for justice to all, must reso¬ 
lutely set about its task of rebuilding the 
life of this country on the principles of 
liberty, equality, and social justice, and of 
joining with other nations to create a world 
Commonwealth. 
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III. COLE 

Socialist Economics * 


7. The Socialists and the Keynesians 

The difference between Keynes and the 
earlier generations of economists belonging 
to the classical tradition lies above all in 
the choice of the central idea round which 
economic theory’ is built up. The accepted 
interpreters of orthodox doctrine right up 
to Keynes started from the assumption of 
a natural tendency towards equilibrium at 
a level that would bring into use every fac¬ 
tor of production that was ‘‘worth employ¬ 
ing” at all, and treated any lapse from such 
a condition of “full employment” as due 
to some temporary cause or aberration from 
this normal state of affairs. It was assumed 
that there was for every factor of produc¬ 
tion a “right” price, dependent on its mar¬ 
ginal productivity, that would bring the 
whole of it into use, and that when any 
factor was not in practice being fully used, 
the cause must lie either in the fact that its 
owner was holding out for too high a price, 
or in some special disturbing force, such as 
mistaken State intervention or a temporary 
breakdown of the monetary mechanism of 
exchange. J. B. Say, in his famous “market 
theory,” had explained long ago that every 
act of production created, under truly com¬ 
petitive conditions, the demand needed to 
buy the product at a price that would cover 
the costs of producing it. On this basis the 
economists constructed a model economic 
system which was in perfect equilibrium, 
the incomes paid out to the factors of pro- 

♦ From G. D, H. Cole, Socialist Economies 
(Victor Oollance, Ltd., 19SO). By permission. 


duction just sufficing to clear the market of 
everything that was produced, at prices 
which just covered costs at the margin, and 
gave superior returns to the more efficient 
factors in proportion to their superior pro¬ 
ductivity. In this imaginary economic world 
there was no unemployment, either of hu¬ 
man beings or of other factors that could 
be used in conjunction with human beings. 
The existence of sub-marginal factors— 
waste land, obsolete factories and plant, un¬ 
employable labour-was regarded as not 
counting; for such things were not really 
factors at all. The manifest fact that un¬ 
employment did exist, and extended to 
many factors which could not be thus sim¬ 
ply written off as “unemployable” and there¬ 
fore economically non-existent, was then ex¬ 
plained as a consequence of various “fric¬ 
tions” in the smooth working of actual 
economies, which caused them to deviate 
from the equilibrium model. This model was 
usually presented in the first instance as per¬ 
fectly static, with an endlessly repeated 
round of productive operations and sales 
which replenished the coffers of the pro¬ 
ducers. Technical invention, changes in pop¬ 
ulation, and changes in work-habits (e.g. 
in hours of labour or in efficiency) were 
treated as disturbing forces, which were 
sometimes introduced and taken account of 
in a second, dynamic model of the economic 
system. Crises and cyclical fluctuations, 
about the causes of which there was end¬ 
less argument, were similarly regarded as 
disturbing forces of a second order, which 
needed explaining, but only as deviations 
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from what ought to happen in a properly 
functioning economic system. 

What Keynes did was to focus attention 
on the problem of employment, as the cen¬ 
tral matter in economic theory. He was by 
no means the first economist to attempt 
this; but, partly because of his great abil¬ 
ity but even more because of the conditions 
under which he wrote, he was able to per¬ 
suade his contemporaries to take seriously 
a number of doctrines which nearly all the 
professional economists had previously dis¬ 
missed as the notions of cranks. I have a 
lively memory, in my young days, of at¬ 
tending lectures at which the economic ideas 
of J. A. Hobson were denounced and ridi¬ 
culed, and of having been regarded by not 
a few of my own pupils as an utterly un¬ 
sound economist because I tried to teach 
them, largely under Hobson’s influence, eco¬ 
nomic conceptions which suddenly became 
respectable when Keynes so ably restated 
them in an environment of what appeared 
to be insoluble long-term unemployment. 
The queues outside the Employment Ex¬ 
changes, the desolation of the Distressed 
Areas, the hunger marches, and the im¬ 
mense expenditure on ‘‘doles’* for doing 
nothing co-operated with Keynes’ exposi¬ 
tions—which indeed they also inspired—to 
bring about a revolution in economic theory 
as an academic subject, and left the anti- 
Keynesians fighting, even in the United 
States, what become more and more evi¬ 
dently a losing battle. 

The upshot of Keynes’ new theory was 
to make people see that the “full employ¬ 
ment” which the orthodox economists had 
begun by assuming was not in reality a nor¬ 
mal tendency that would assert itself under 
capitalism in the absence of special disturb¬ 
ing causes, but was, on the contrary, an ob¬ 
jective to be aimed at by positive action 
to bring it about and to maintain it. Keynes 
showed that, whereas the orthodox econo¬ 
mists had been taking for granted that 
“equilibrium” would mean full employment, 
there could in fact be equilibrium at any 
level, from full employment to no employ¬ 
ment at all. Supply and demand could bal¬ 


ance, not only with all the factors of pro¬ 
duction in use, but equally with many of 
them out of use: nor was there any natural 
tendency, when some of the factors had 
fallen out of use, for them to be brought 
back into use in the absence of definite 
measures designed to secure this effect. 

The best-known part of this demonstra¬ 
tion was that in which Keynes treated of the 
problem of saving and investment. Until he 
wrote, it had been common to assume that 
every act of saving—that is, of abstention 
from consuming one’s whole income—car¬ 
ried with it an equivalent investment in real 
capital, and thus took off the market enough 
goods to offset the costs of production and 
make it profitable to keep the factors of 
production in recurrent use. Keynes showed 
—^what now seems obvious—that mere ab¬ 
stention from consuming things can create 
no demand, and that demand will be cre¬ 
ated on a sufficient scale only if each act of 
saving is accompanied by the application of 
an equal sum of money to the purchase of 
capital goods—that is, by real investment 
of a corresponding value. But savers, merely 
by saving, do not in fact bring about any in¬ 
vestment at all. The volume of investment 
depends on the enterpreneurs, private or 
public, who take up money in shares or loans 
or by using their own savings in a produc¬ 
tive way. If there is for any reason a re¬ 
duced readiness to apply money to the pur¬ 
chase of capital goods, the total demand for 
labour will be bound to fall off, unless there 
is a simultaneous and equivalent increase 
in spending on consumption. This, however, 
unless it is artificially induced, is most un¬ 
likely to happen: indeed, the decrease in de¬ 
mand for capital goods will cause some of 
the producers of such goods to lose their in¬ 
comes, and will thus bring about a fall in 
consumption as well. When this has hap¬ 
pened, a new equilibrium between supply 
and demand may be established at a lower 
level, with some of the factors of produc¬ 
tion out of use; nor will there be any neces¬ 
sary tendency for these factors to be re¬ 
employed. 

But, if equilibrium could exist at any 
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level of employment and production, what 
became of the beautiful conception of nat¬ 
ural forces always making for the best 
of possible economic worlds, and only 
thwarted by foolish, even if well meant, 
interference by Governments, or inflation- 
loving financiers, or get-rich-quick specula¬ 
tors. or whoever or whatever it was that 
lurked behind the inconvenient phenome¬ 
non of the trade cycle? The entire edifice 
of laissez-jaire economic theory collapsed 
like a hou.se of cards if it had to be admitted 
that the equilibrium beloved of orthodox 
economists gave no guarantee of high pro¬ 
duction or against persistent unemployment. 
And, when one looked at the facts—the un¬ 
pleasant facts of the period between the 
wars—was it not evident that Keynes was 
in the right? The orthodox economists were, 
no doubt, still busy explaining that the de¬ 
pression into w'hich the capitalist world had 
fallen was due to this or that aberration 
from sound economic behaviour, and that 
the attempts of Governments to cure the 
disease by tariffs, work-making, cheap 
money, and the rest of the expedients they 
had been driven to were really making the 
situation a great deal worse. But their la¬ 
mentations were becoming less and less con¬ 
vincing, the more so because the remedy 
they seemed most to favour was that of 
making depression still deeper by deliberate 
deflation and government “economy” in or¬ 
der to make things better “in the long run.” 
As Keynes exclaimed impatiently, “in the 
long run we are all dead.” 

Keynes, then, constructed a new kind of 
Economics of which the principal lesson was 
that it was the State’s business to maintain 
a condition of full employment, instead of 
trusting to the working of “economic laws” 
to bring such a condition about. It was the 
State’s business, Keynes argued, to ensure 
that there should be enough demand in the 
market to clear all that could be produced 
at prices adequate to cover costs, including- 
normal profits. This should be accepted as 
a definite responsibility of the Government 
—of course, with the addition that there 
should not be too much demand either, only 


just enough to hold things steady and pro¬ 
gressive, in a condition of dynamic equi¬ 
librium deliberately brought about by wise 
economic planning, not naturally happen¬ 
ing when nothing was done to induce it. 

Once this idea was accepted, there were 
plenty of ways of acting on it. Public cap¬ 
ital expenditure to fill in the gap left by in¬ 
adequate private investment, or alternately 
subsidies to business men designed to induce 
them to take up capital more freely, or, on 
a different lack, increased consuming power 
engendered by tax remissions or, alterna¬ 
tively, by actual subsidies to consumption. 
Monetary inflation Keynes did not urge; but 
he did agree that the banking system ought 
to stand ready to create enough credit to 
finance the requirements of full employ¬ 
ment. He wanted monetary policy to be¬ 
come the servant of productive develop¬ 
ment, not an independent and capricious 
power whose dictates industry had to obey. 
He treated the rate of interest, not as a 
sacred thing to which production had to 
accommodate itself, but as an instrument 
that could be regulated by public action to 
help bring about a lightening of the dead 
hand of unearned income. Therewith, he 
played dijcks and drakes with the time- 
honoureti notion that an annually balanced 
budget—or indeed a balanced budget at 
all—was a sine qua non of economic ration¬ 
ality. A budget deficit, that is, the State pay¬ 
ing out more than it received in taxes— 
might be the ver>' best way to maintain 
employment and production in face of a 
threatened recession in demand. Keynes 
knocked down the shibboleths of economic 
orthodox>% row upon row, with a consum¬ 
mate skill that even his bitterest opponents 
had to admire. Within a few years he trans¬ 
formed traditional economics from a jere¬ 
miad into a practical programme for making 
the capitalist system work. 

No: that is not quite fair. Keynes had no 
devotion to the capitalist system as such. 
Indeed, the entire dispute about Capitali.sm 
and Socialism seemed to him to be mainly 
beside the point. His remedies would serve 
to render w^orkable either Capitalism or So- 
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cialism, or indeed any other system that was 
compatible witli the State’s acceptance of 
the responsibility for ensuring full employ¬ 
ment. He made this sound easy—^if only the 
manipulators of public economic policy 
could be persuaded to behave in a reason 
ably intelligent fashion. 

This new Keynesian Economics deeply af¬ 
fected the thought of Socialists as well as 
of “progressives” of all sorts who were not 
Socialists. Keynes made the planning of 
employment seem so much more important 
than anything else, at a time when the 
thoughts of both politicians and economists 
had become fixed perforce on the disease of 
unemployment in both its long-term and its 
cyclical forms. Hitherto, most Socialists had 
contended that the disease of unemploy¬ 
ment was incurable except by socialisation 
—that is, by the State taking over industry 
and employing every available person, and 
at the same time so distributing purchasing 
power as to ensure that there would be a 
demand for all that socialised industry could 
produce. But now it appeared, if Keynes 
were right, that full employment could be 
maintained without socialisation, merely by 
manipulating the correct levers at the cen¬ 
tre, in the money and investment markets. 
There might be a case for socialising this or 
that industry on other grounds—to prevent 
monopolistic restriction, or to improve pro¬ 
ductive efficiency by rationalisation—but 
not in order to cure unemployment; for that 
could be done by other, and much less dis¬ 
turbing, methods. 

The only economists who w'ere not deeply 
affected by this revolution in traditional 
economic thought w'ere the Marxists, who, 
having a complete and distinct economic 
theory of their own that had diverged from 
orthodox theory a century ago and there¬ 
after gone its own way, regarded Keynesism 
as merely the latest dodge to save Capital¬ 
ism from itself by invoking the State as its 
ally. Nothing, the Marxists continued to as¬ 
sert, could save Capitalism from recurrent 
crises, all leading up to the final crisis in the 
course of which it would be submerged in 
world revolution. Some Marxists, indeed, 


went so far as to admit that Keynes’ nos¬ 
trums might prove potent enough to stave 
off capitalist crisis for some time. Professor 
Varga, the leading theoretician of the So¬ 
viet Union, came near to saying this, and 
was made to eat his words —though he spat 
some of them out again in the process. 

The Socialist economists who were not 
full-blooded Marxists were in a different 
case; for most of them had no belief in the 
inevitability of “Capitalism's Final Crisis.” 
They had been for a long time past calling 
on the Government to ease unemployment 
by “public works policy”—that is, by pro¬ 
viding useful jobs for workers for whom 
profit-seeking Capitalism appeared to have 
no use. They had been contending on this is¬ 
sue with the orthodox economists who argued 
either that the effect of State action to pro¬ 
vide work would be an equivalent diminu¬ 
tion in private investment ^ or that, even if 
extra jobs could be provided, the result 
would be to throw the economic system out 
of balance and to lead on to-an inflationary 
crisis." Keynes’ new doctrines came as a 
powerful reinforcement of what they had 
been saying, and as a great relief to their 
minds, because they were now able to argue 
for State action with the grain of tradi¬ 
tional economic theory, and not against it 
as heretics and pariahs foolish enough to 
be taken in by economic “quacks.” Above 
all, the socialist economists in academic 
jobs, who had to spend their days teaching 
students the things that were needed for 
passing examinations, were immensely re¬ 
assured, and set to work happily to teach 
the new Keynesian economics, with a sense 
that a bridge between the classical tradition 
and Socialism had been successfully built. 

Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that 
most of the non-Marxist socialist econo¬ 
mists swallowed Keynes whole, and became 
his most fervent disciples. As one who did 
not, I, in my capacity as a teacher, passed 
from one discomfort to another. The things 
I had been arguing, largely on a basis laid 
by J. A. Hobson, at the risk of spoiling 

1 e.g. the “Treasury Memorandum'* of 1929. 

i €./. Professor Hayck’s catlier writings. 
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my pupils’ examination chances, suddenly 
became part of the new orthodoxy; and I 
found myself trying to brake the enthusiasm 
of students who expected far too much 
from them. For I continued to believe that, 
great as was the advance made by Keynes 
in the techniques of economic manipula¬ 
tion, his conclusions were partly vitiated by 
his habit of reasoning in terms of global 
demand and supply, or at any rate of “cap¬ 
ital goods” and “consumers’ goods” as 
global divisions of the total product of in¬ 
dustry, instead of breaking up the produc¬ 
tive system into much smaller and more 
differentiated groups of real persons and 
things. 

Thus, when Keynes spoke of maintain¬ 
ing total “investment” at an adequate level, 
I began at once to think of the actual forms 
of this investment—machines of different 
sorts, specialised buildings, ships, new mine- 
sinkings, farm equipment, and so on. And 
when Keynes spoke of “full employment” I 
began at once to think of actual men and 
women, living in particular places and pos¬ 
sessing both particular skills, dexterities and 
aptitudes, and also family attachments and 
wills to work more or less hard or efficiently. 
I do not mean that I found other economists 
ignoring these real factors; but 1 did find 
an undue readiness to believe that they 
were secondary to the main thing—which 
was to manipulate global demand for in¬ 
vestment and consumption goods by making 
the right budgetary adjustments and accom¬ 
modating to these the flows of credit out of 
the banking system, the rates of interest on 
borrowed money, and the “public works 
policy” of the State—^which last thus ap¬ 
peared not as a prime mover, but rather as 
one among a number of budgetary devices 
for keeping economic activity at a high level. 
I was sceptical about all this, not as doubt¬ 
ing its correctness and usefulness up to a 
point, but as holding that it left many too 
many of the real factors in the situation out 
of account. 

For, can the State really, by following the 
Keynesian prescription, maintain full em¬ 
ployment without setting inflationary tend¬ 


encies to work, unless it is in a position to 
control, broadly, what is to be produced 
and when, and what is to be charged for it, 
and also the broad distribution of purchas¬ 
ing power, as well as its global amount? I 
do not think it can. I am not suggesting 
that, in order to achieve and maintain full 
employment without inflation, it is neces¬ 
sary for the State to take charge of the en¬ 
tire economy, to fix all prices, or to regu¬ 
late the whole distribution of incomes 
among individuals. But I do believe that, 
in order to achieve the desired result, the 
State must be in a position to direct invest¬ 
ment into particular branches of produc¬ 
tion, to control the location of industry in 
order to bring balanced employment to the 
workers rather than expect them to migrate 
in large masses in search of work, and to 
regulate the course of prices and incomes 
in such a way as to secure a tolerable cor¬ 
respondence between the flow of consum¬ 
ers’ goods and services and the demand for 
them, and at the same time to keep costs 
at such a level as to enable exporting in¬ 
dustries to hold a satisfactory place in the 
world market. 

But I go further than this. Although it 
would be theoretically possible for the State 
to exercise all these powers by “controls,” 
without taking any considerable executive 
functions into its own hands, I cannot con¬ 
ceive of such an arrangement working in 
practice, except very ill. Control without ex¬ 
ecutive responsibility or financial account¬ 
ability for the results of the orders given 
is an instrument that has its uses, and is in¬ 
deed indispensable if we are to avoid both 
an excessive concentration of authority and 
an undue absence of it; but it is an instru¬ 
ment that has grave disadvantages—not 
least the irritation it is bound to cause 
among those who have to carry out the or¬ 
ders and to bear the brunt of what ensues. 

Take the case of investment. The State 
can, do doubt, in theory, channel private in¬ 
vestment into the forms of development it 
thinks best; but in practice, if it relies on 
“controls,” it has to do this mainly by for¬ 
bidding types of investment which it thinks 
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less desirable, or actually disapproves. Even 
if the effect is not that of reducing the total 
volume of investment—as it may well be 
—^it is unlikely to be very satisfactory in 
securing the right balance among the per¬ 
mitted types of investment. In order to 
achieve this, the State must itself become 
an investor, and therewith an owner of cap¬ 
ital assets: not necessarily the sole owner, 
but investor and owner on a considerable 
scale, not only in a limited group of “public 
service” industries, but over a wide field, 
covering potentially every major type of 
capital development. This is apart from the 
fact—certainly no less important—that 
“controls” may be quite ineffective in se¬ 
curing a correct total volume of invest¬ 
ment at periods when a stimulus, rather 
than a deterrent, is called for. 

Take again the closely related problem of 
industrial location. The State, if it tries to 
secure a right distribution and a right local 
balance of employment openings merely by 
control, will be in precisely the same diffi¬ 
culty. In this case it can do something— 
and is actually doing something—by the de¬ 
velopment of Industrial Trading Estates 
and New Towns; but that reinforces my 
point, for such action involves direct public 
investment, even if plenty of room is left 
for private capital to operate within the 
framework of direct public provision. 

Or take price regulation. Here, if any¬ 
where, one would expect the control mech¬ 
anism to be able to work without direct as- 
asumption of responsibility by the State. 
It is, however, notoriously difficult to fix 
the right prices except for a narrow range 
of highly standardised goods, most of which 
are either crude or semi-manufactured food¬ 
stuffs or materials. Control can be most 
easily extended beyond this field by pro¬ 
moting the production of certain “utility” 
lines of standard qualities and specifica¬ 
tions; but this method cannot be extended 
very far without beginning to impinge on 
justifiable variety of output, and therewith 
on consumers^ choice. Beyond these limits 
the State cannot easily tell what prices are 
fair unless it is itself engaged in production 


and in a position to check the private pro¬ 
ducers’ costs by its own experience, either in 
publicly owned factories or in establish¬ 
ments in which it has at any rate a part in¬ 
terest in ownership and administration. 

Finally, take the case of incomes—for 
the moment not wages but those paid for 
managerial, professional, and administra¬ 
tive work. If most industries are privately 
owned and public employment is confined 
to a narrow group, there will be a strong 
tendency for private industry to set the 
standards of payment for such jobs, and for 
public employments to have to fall in with 
the capitalist practice. We have seen this oc¬ 
curring already in the case of the new pub¬ 
lic boards and corporations. 

This matters, not only because it is an 
essential part of socialist policy to reduce 
differences of earned, as well as of un¬ 
earned, income, but also because the ex¬ 
ample of high earnings in the upper ranges 
of employment naturally sets up, in any 
society that is moving towards Socialism, 
a strong pressure all down the scale for 
higher incomes, beyond what can be af¬ 
forded without putting inflationary forces 
in motion. The spectacle of high top salaries 
leads to demands for high salaries lower 
down, and also to demands for high wages, 
not as a reward for high productivity, but 
as a claim to higher status and a nearer ap¬ 
proach to equality. 

It is sometimes argued that this need not 
happen if a very progressive system of tax¬ 
ation on the higher incomes reduces the real 
inequality of spending power within rea¬ 
sonable bounds. But this view is . psycho¬ 
logically incorrect. Rightly or wrongly, men 
measure relative status in terms of income 
before, and not after, direct taxation. It is, 
moreover, an extraordinary and in the long 
run indefensible process to begin by dis¬ 
tributing much more in earned incomes than 
the recipients are to be allowed to keep, and 
then to redress undue inequalities by taking 
back a higher and higher proportion as the 
income rises. This is a good enough way of 
dealing with unearned incomes; its exten¬ 
sion to earned incomes is a logical absurd- 
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ity, save as a purely transitional method. 

In effect, then, I am arguing that the 
Keynesian apparatus for maintaining eco¬ 
nomic equilibrium at a high level will not 
work in practice unless the State, through 
some publicly responsible agency—or rather 
through many such agencies—owns and con¬ 
ducts a large part of the apparatus of pro¬ 
duction. This does not mean that it is neces¬ 
sary^ to nationalise everything—^heaven for¬ 
bid! It does mean that the “public sector” 
of industry must be large enough to set the 
tone for the rest, leaving private industry 
to operate within a framework of public en¬ 
terprise, rather than the other way around. 
This “public sector” can be itself highly 
diversified. It can include, besides nationally 
owned and unified industries and services, 
state-owned and partly state-owned enter¬ 
prises in industries still left largely under 
other forms of ownership. It can include 
Co-operative Societies, both of consumers 
and of producers. It can include locally and 
regionally organised, as well as nationally 
unified ser\dces. It can also have many di¬ 
verse forms of internal administration, from 
the Post Office type and the National Board 
type to various experiments in “workers^ 
control” and industrial democracy. Public 
enterprise does not and should not mean 
uniformity; nor should it mean the elimina¬ 
tion of competition except where national 
unification is clearly necessary on grounds 
of economic efficiency. 

The upshot of the argument is that the 
Keynesian revolution in economic thought 
is to be welcomed and accepted by Social¬ 
ists up to a point, but cannot be taken as 


a substitute for Socialism, or for a socialist 
economic theory which goes a long way be¬ 
yond it. Keynesism is after all, in the last 
analysis, a very elaborate mechanism for 
offsetting rather than curing certain glaring 
deficiencies in the working of capitalist so¬ 
ciety. Keynes did not say that he could do 
away with the inherent instability of Capi¬ 
talism, with its tendency to engender alter¬ 
nating booms and slumps, with its specu¬ 
lative aberrations, and with its marked pref¬ 
erence for monopolistic restriction. He 
claimed only that he knew' how to prevent 
these tendencies from doing nearly as much 
harm as they had done in the past. He 
did not meet even the purely economic 
case of the Socialists against the capital¬ 
ist system—much less their whole case, 
with its large moral and psychological ele¬ 
ments. 

Accordingly, though Keynesian econom¬ 
ics is a great advance on the laissez-faire- 
based economics that preceded it, this ad¬ 
vance in no way makes less necessary the 
formulation of the quite distinct economic 
theory appropriate to a socialist society. So¬ 
cialist economists can build on Keynes to 
a quite considerable extent; and to a still 
greater extent they can use Keynes as a 
stick for beating more reactionary^ econo¬ 
mists over the head. But Keynes was no 
Socialist; he had no deep-seated faith in 
democracy to drive him on to formulate an 
economic theory' that would meet the needs 
of a society committed to working out the 
implications of the democratic attitude in 
every aspect of social life, including the 
economic. 
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IV. LINDSAY 

The Philosophy of the British Labour Government * 


The British labour movement, like most 
things British, has always been empirical 
and very chary about formulating its as¬ 
sumptions. I think its most fundamental 
assumption is that it represents a policy 
which, though it may not be clearly formu¬ 
lated, is, all the same, quite clearly distinct 
from either capitalism on the one hand or 
Communism on the other. Most of us who 
have anything to do with the labour move¬ 
ment accept this assumption and would say 
that what has been wrong with Europe in 
the last generation is the prevalent assump¬ 
tion that there is no alternative between 
capitalism on the one hand and Communism 
or complete and absolute socialism on the 
other. The Labour party and the Labour 
Government maintain again and again that 
what they tend to call social democracy or 
British socialism is the movement which 
will satisfy the aspirations of their own 
working class and the working class of Eu¬ 
rope without falling into the extremes of 
Communism. They will stress at one and 
the same time its socialist character and 
its democratic character. They will deny 
the very common assumption that demo¬ 
cratic socialism is a contradiction in terms. 
They will assert that socialism, as under¬ 
stood in Britain, is the completion of de¬ 
mocracy, and will repudiate the Russian 
claim that Bolshevism is democratic. The 
faith of the Labour party shows itself in 
certain quite simple ways: in its insistence 

♦ In F. S. C. Northrop (cd.), Ideological Differ^ 
ences and World Order (Yale University Press. 
1949). By permission. 


on constitutional methods, its refutation of 
totalitarianism, its dislike of Communism 
and the Communist party just because of 
Communist disregard of constitutional and 
democratic procedure and of human good 
faith. The Labour party is indeed more 
democratically governed than any other of 
the British political parties. I do not think 
anybody could be inside the British labour 
movement without recognizing it to be one 
of the most democratic movements in the 
world. There are times when its leaders 
must think its elaborate democratic ma¬ 
chinery and its continual insistence that 
nothing be done without consultation of 
the rank and file a great nuisance; yet it is 
a nuisance which must be borne because of 
its worth. The Labour Government very 
largely depends upon the support of the 
British organized labour movement. That 
means, in effect, the trade unions and the 
cooperative party. Its members have all 
been trained in trade-union branches or 
“chapels,*' in cooperative meetings, or in 
organizations like the Cooperative Women's 
Guild. They are ordinary men and women 
managing their own affairs, being accus¬ 
tomed to trust their leaders but to keep 
leaders in their place. The Labour Parlia¬ 
mentary party in its democratic convic¬ 
tions is only a reflection of the intensely 
democratic character of the working-class 
movement on which it depends. 

This is my first point: the assumptions 
of the British Labour Government arc the 
assumptions of the British working-class 
movement, and these are primarily demo- 
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cratic assumptions. No doubt the British 
labour movement sometimes wears a super¬ 
ficial coloring of more doctrinaire beliefs, 
supplied by its intellectuals, sometimes 
Marxian and sometimes syndicalist. But I 
do not think these theories supply more 
than superficial coloring. The labour move¬ 
ment is permeated with working-class the¬ 
ories and assumptions. 

It is important to understand the British 
working-class movement and where it comes 
from. It is not quite like anything else I 
know of, and I do not think there is any¬ 
thing quite like it in America. The Webbs, 
in their book on Industrial Democracy, no¬ 
tice the importance of Nonconformity in 
the history of trade unionism in the early 
nineteenth century. Where Nonconformity 
was strong trade unionism was strong, and 
where it was weak trade unionism was weak. 
It was the Nonconformist chapels which 
supplied democratic experience and the 
leadership of industrial democracy, whether 
in trade unionism or in cooperation. The 
British labour movement inherited from 
this source its intense democracy, its belief 
in government by persuasion and consent 
rather than by force, or, more exactly, its 
preference for negotiation and discussion 
and argument rather than compulsion, its 
idealism and its inclination to pacifism. It 
inherited also from Nonconformity its ex¬ 
perience of the power for leadership in¬ 
herent in the most apparently ordinary peo¬ 
ple, its concern with and care of what it 
calls the “rank and file.” Nothing is more 
astonishing to anyone accustomed to Brit¬ 
ish trade unionism than the apparently dic¬ 
tatorial power of some American trade- 
union leaders. 

What has produced the Labour Govern¬ 
ment is the gradual conversion of the work¬ 
ing-class movement to the view that its 
ideals could not be attained without labour 
being in office, and without something which, 
without making very clear to itself what 
socialism meant, it called socialism. When 
it was told by clever Fabians or by students 
of Karl Marx exactly what socialism did 
mean, it was often content to accept their 


definition as long as there was no real pros¬ 
pect of the definition being effectively put 
into practice. But the movement knew what 
in fact it wanted, what it was accustomed 
to, and what it believed in. It had used 
democratic cooperation for over a century 
to improve the workingman’s standard of 
life, to give him better conditions. It had 
found that this process was never com¬ 
pletely satisfactory because of the power- 
in its view the completely undemocratic 
power—of the employing class, and it there* 
fore worked in hope of a time when it 
should gain power in a labour government 
and be able to realize its ideals. The Webbs 
in their history of early trade unionism ex¬ 
plained how powerful in that movement are 
certain quite simple and crude democratic 
notions not unfamiliar in America: the be¬ 
lief in an abstract equality, according to 
which everybody is as good as everybody 
else, a consequent distrust of skill or expert 
knowledge and a distrust of government by 
the clever and able. While there is still a 
good deal of that kind of egalitarianism 
in the labour movement, trade unionism, 
though a democracy, is a disciplined democ¬ 
racy. Long and bitter experience has brought 
home to the trade-union movement that the 
members have no power apart from their 
solidarity, and that therefore when all the 
democratic processes have been observed 
and there has been dispute and discussion 
and final voting for all, then all the mem¬ 
bers must concur in the result of the vote. 
If the strike is voted by the rank and file, 
everyone must come out, for divided they 
fall. Trade unionism in Britain has man¬ 
aged to hold on to both sides; to the right 
of every member to vote on the question of 
striking and the duty of every member to 
acquiesce in the decision of the majority; 
and the ordinary unionist has little sym¬ 
pathy with the middle-class complaints 
about trade-union tyranny. Democracy can¬ 
not get results without discipline; discipline 
there must therefore be, and break-away 
unions and nonunionists are people who will 
not play the game and who are looked on 
with disfavor. In so far as the necessity for 
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collective action after democratic decision 
is concerned the working-class movement 
has moved some way from the complete 
liberty of minorities which its origins once 
suggested. 

To say that the British Labour Govern¬ 
ment rests primarily on the working-class 
movement is as much as to say that it is 
not totalitarian. It would never dream for 
one moment that it was the business of the 
state to absorb either the trade unions or 
the cooperative societies. No one in the Brit¬ 
ish labour movement has the smallest de¬ 
sire to worship the state, to think of it as 
something of value in itself, to set it over 
against the individual as a higher or more 
perfect end. Indeed, British labour looks 
with intense suspicion on such views, even 
in the mild form in which modern conserva¬ 
tives sometimes promulgate them. If so¬ 
cialism means a belief in the superiority of 
the state or the collectivity of the com¬ 
munity as a whole over against the indi¬ 
vidual, the British labour movement is not 
in that sense socialist at all. It could well 
take for its motto that famous remark by 
Colonel Raynborough: ‘‘The poorest he 
that is in England has a life to live as the 
richest he,” 

There is no trace in the British working- 
class movement of the belief in the superi¬ 
ority of the state over the individual, or in¬ 
deed in the superiority of the state over 
other forms of association. The state is an 
instrument to be used for the good life of 
the ordinary man or woman, and the extent 
to which it has to be used depends on cir¬ 
cumstances. The greatly increasing extent 
to which the present British Labour Gov¬ 
ernment proposes to use the state comes 
from the special circumstances of modern 
industrial society. 

Now if we connect the Labour Govern¬ 
ment with working-class movements and 
trade unions can we find any positive as¬ 
sumption in the history of British trade 
unionism persisting from its first early days 
when it was merely a combination to raise 
wages? There is a famous chapter in the 
Webbs’ Industrial Democracy, published 


nearly fifty years ago, which suggests a clue. 
The chapter is entitled “The National Mini¬ 
mum,” and begins: 

Within a trade, in the absence of any 
Common Rule, comp>etition between 
firms leads, as we have seen, to the adop¬ 
tion of practices by which the whole in¬ 
dustry is deteriorated. The enforcement 
of a common minimum standard through¬ 
out the trade not only stops the degrada¬ 
tion, but in every way conduces to indus¬ 
trial efficiency. Within a community, too, 
in the absence of regulation, the compe¬ 
tition between trades tends to the crea¬ 
tion and persistence in certain occupa¬ 
tions of conditions of employment injuri¬ 
ous to the nation as a whole. The remedy 
is to extend the conception of the Com¬ 
mon Rule from the trade to the whole 
community, and by prescribing a Na¬ 
tional Minimum, absolutely to prevent 
any industry being carried on under con¬ 
ditions detrimental to the public welfare. 

The Webbs are summing up an old direc¬ 
tion of trade-union action. They have 
showed how the unions, at first by collec¬ 
tive bargaining and afterward by collective 
bargaining aided by state enforcement, car¬ 
ried out what they call “the policy of the 
common rule,” which is perhaps better de¬ 
scribed as a rule of minimum conditions of 
employment. Trade unions in the nineteenth 
century had gradually more and more en¬ 
forced, in their respective trades, minimum 
conditions of work, hours, and pay. They 
had been struggling all the time against what 
the Webbs called parasitism. The employer 
who pays less than the minimum rate or 
maintains worse than the minimum condi¬ 
tions undercuts the better employer. Hence 
the necessity of a uniform and enforced 
rule. The Webbs have shown through most 
of those illuminating two volumes how this 
notion of the common rule explains trade- 
union attitudes and even trade-union de¬ 
fects. They go on, in the chapter from which 
this passage is quoted to argue that, just as 
in any one trade, sweating conditions and 
low wages arc parasitic, so the existence of 
low-paid sweating trade is parasitic in re- 
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lation to the whole community. It gets more 
than its share of the market. The Webbs 
therefore argue that the logical conclusion 
of this trade-union action is that a stand¬ 
ard minimum should be enforced for all 
trades in the countr>\ This general idea has 
beer adopted more and more since they 
wrote. Years ago the state established mini¬ 
mum wages in certain industries. It has in¬ 
terfered by the establishment of trade 
boards in the sweated industries. Above all, 
by taking over from the trade unions what 
people call “the great social services’" it has 
done more and more to provide a minimum 
standard of economic life for the whole 
population. 

I think there is more behind this policy 
than the Webbs themselves actually saw. 
They confined themselves to the economic 
aspects of the matter. But behind these is 
the more far-reaching and democratic as¬ 
sumption that society, if it is to have any 
meaning, must be a common life; that the 
common life is something which all members 
of the society must share, and that the con¬ 
ditions necessary to sharing in it must there¬ 
fore be at the disposal of everybody. This 
is not in the least to say that you cannot 
have a real society unless all its members 
have equal incomes or live in exactly the 
same way. What is to be insured is the min¬ 
imum conditions which are necessary for a 
man or woman to be an active member of a 
society which is a democratic society and 
therefore in some true sense a fellowship. 
No one who has the good fortune to belong 
to an academic society, perhaps the most 
democratic kind of society which an indus¬ 
trial society affords, can think that it is 
essential to its fellowship that everybody 
should have equal incomes. What is im¬ 
portant is that the differences between mem¬ 
bers’ incomes are not great enough to mat¬ 
ter; or that those who receive the lowest 
salaries should yet have enough to enjoy 
with the others the ordinary forms of social 
life. One of the things most bitterly felt 
about the long-continued unemployment 
from which we suffered in the ’thirties was 
that the unemployed found themselves sud¬ 


denly cut out of society. They had no 
clothes in which they could decently go to 
chapel. They had no odd shilbng'^ or six¬ 
pences to spare for football matches or for 
drinks. Someone who understood their con¬ 
ditions very well said they felt like ghosts 
—there, but not really there; in society, but 
not of it—no doubt partly because of the 
low economic level at which they were liv¬ 
ing but chiefly because they did not and 
could not share the ordinary work and ac¬ 
tivities of their fellows. If society is to be 
a reality it must be a common life. If it is 
to be a common life people must be able to 
share experiences and activities. They do 
not need to have equal incomes to do that, 
but every one of them needs a certain mini¬ 
mum. The early trade unions tried to main¬ 
tain that certain minimum inside their own 
trades. But in the complex industrial so¬ 
ciety of the twentieth century it has been 
found that that can no longer be done 
without the intervention of the state. 

Such state action is merely an applica¬ 
tion of fundamental democratic doctrine 
to the circumstances. If social conditions 
were such that families enjoyed the neces¬ 
sary minimum of conditions for fellowship, 
there would be no need for state action at 
all, as there might be no need for trade 
unions. The simple agricultural society of 
New England where Western democracy 
began had neither trade unions nor that 
kind of state action, as it needed neither. 
But in modem times to maintain, or even 
begin to approach, the essential conditions 
of a real democratic society enforcement of 
minimum conditions by the state is indis¬ 
pensable. 

In all this there is nothing startlingly 
socialistic. It would not be going too far 
to say that something like this doctrine is 
accepted by all political parties in England. 
All political parties are behind social insur¬ 
ance. All political parties are behind some 
national health scheme. All political parties 
agree that the state has to do something 
about unemployment. In these matters the 
differences between political parties are dif¬ 
ferences of degree, of what each party may 
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be prepared to sacrifice to attain these social- 
security ends. The trade unions would say 
that it is they who for over one hundred 
years have fought for this principle, gradu¬ 
ally established it by their own action when 
they could so establish it, and gradually 
converted all political parties to it. 

Where then does the socialism of the La¬ 
bour Government and its schemes of nation¬ 
alization come into this picture, and did 
not something happen when the trade un¬ 
ions, long committed to the doctrine of the 
national minimum, became committed to 
socialism? 

To answer this question we must turn to 
our social history. More than anything else, 
what helped to put the Labour Government 
into power was the country’s experience of 
long-term and large-scale unemployment in 
the early ’thirties. People used to think that 
unempIo>Tnent was the fault of the person 
who got unemployed. It was never easy to 
grasp the fact that whether there was un¬ 
employment or not did not depend only 
upon the individual, though it was true that 
the least capable workmen were dismissed 
first when there was only a little unemploy¬ 
ment. But the large-scale unemployment of 
the early ’thirties was new. There were 
places I know of in Cumberland and South 
Wales where practically the whole village 
or the whole small town was unemployed. 
Anybody on the spot could see that these 
men were the victims of something over 
which they had no control whatever, some¬ 
thing with which neither the individuals nor 
the trade unions could cope. These men 
and women were the victims of a mysterious 
thing called the trade cycle. Modern in¬ 
dustry, it became clear, works normally 
with a reserve of labour with which it meets 
the fluctuations of demand. When demand 
is low that reserve of labour becomes a body 
of unemployed, who are to be taken back 
into work when the demand recovers. Mod¬ 
ern industry, as it developed after the first 
World War, suffered great fluctuations of 
demand which had terrible results. I^ore 
and more people came to feel that the re¬ 
sults in human suffering were tOo high a 


price to pay for the boasted efficiency of 
this kind of industrial system. No doubt the 
system may produce great wealth. The men 
who are employed have a high standard of 
wages. Indeed, so much wealth did the sys¬ 
tem produce that the country could provide 
a standard of life even for the unemployed 
which was at least bearable. Nevertheless, 
the effects of long-term unemployment on 
those who suffer them proved to be so de¬ 
moralizing that most of the people in the 
country were determined that such unem¬ 
ployment should not happen again. The 
economists turned round and expounded 
schemes by which full employment could 
he assured. All parties favored such schemes 
to some extent. But it was generally thought 
that the Conservative scheme was too cau¬ 
tious and tentative, too wedded to the con¬ 
ditions of the existing system to meet the 
desperate disease, and that we must com¬ 
bat more drastically the influence of the 
trade cycle. 

The theory of full employment is simple. 
Instead of starting with existing demands 
for goods or services and considering how 
much labour these need, you start with the 
existing labour force and consider what 
standard of life can be produced by means 
of it, given the necessity for imports and 
raw materials, and so on and so on. But this 
operation requires a considerable control 
over investment in capital goods. After the 
first World War it was thought employers 
had increased unemployment by a restric- 
tionist policy. If the state were to prevent 
the fluctuations of the trade cycle and the 
large-scale unemployment consequent upon 
them, it would have to control a consider¬ 
able proportion of capital goods investment, 
and it could only do that by nationalizing a 
sufficient proportion of the industries which 
use most capital goods. Hence the neces¬ 
sity for at least a measure of nationalization. 

But full employment clearly involves 
something more than that. It means using 
the available labour of the country on a 
considered plan: giving priority to this in¬ 
dustry and withholding it from that. And 
thus the British working class, committed 
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to a policy of full employment, are com¬ 
mitted to planning, which for many peo¬ 
ple, though not of course for all, is only an¬ 
other name for socialism. They are also 
committed, though they do not all realize 
it, to a considerable amoimt of direction of 
labour. The problem they have to face, a 
problem as yet unsolved, is whether plan¬ 
ning is compatible with democratic free¬ 
dom. Anybody can plan and anybody can 
prevent unemployment if he can order men 
and women about from this industry to that 
and determine their relative scale of wages. 
That might mean a degree of compulsion 
entirely incompatible with the ideals and 
traditions of the British Labour party. The 
problem the party and the government are 
now facing is whether this problem, the solu¬ 
tion of which entails planning, can be solved 
by persuasion and argument and exhorta¬ 
tion and discussion; in short, on democratic 
principles. 

The difficulties of democratic planning 
can be seen perhaps most interestingly not 
in the nationalization of industries but in 
town and country planning. What happens 
is this. With no conscious control towns 
spread in haphazard, unsatisfactory, ugly 
ways. There is a mass of what is called “rib¬ 
bon development,’' or building along the 
roads because that is cheap, and so on; and 
it is easy to see how the growth of industry 
and population and the absence of planning 
make the countryside hideous. It is a sim¬ 
ple matter to say; “Let us do this wisely 
and properly and with order. Let us have 
architects and men of vision to plan where 
new towns ought to be and plan them in the 
most advisable ways.” The country then sets 
up a Minister of Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning and he goes ahead to plan new towns. 
But although everyone knows that if the 
minister does not plan, there will be a 
hideous mess, nobody knows exactly where 
the mess is going to be and everybody hopes 
it will be somewhere else than near him. 
And when people are confronted with the 
conscious choice and decision of a minister 
that there shall be a new town here or 
there, all those whose interests are then ad¬ 


versely affected rise in angry protest. They 
are far less ready to accept even the fairly 
sensible decision of a responsible minister 
than the unplanned result which nobody 
has willed and for which nobody can be 
made responsible. Things that work out at 
random, even when results are hateful, seem 
to many people easier to bear than are the 
deliberate decisions which do not please 
everyone. That is why planning needs a 
great deal of conscious and strong govern¬ 
ment if it is to make way against a policy 
of doing nothing and hoping for the best. 

The Liberal party was converted by Lord 
Beveridge to a policy of full employment 
and was prepared to go some way toward 
nationalization to secure that end. But while 
the Liberals perhaps had a prejudice against 
nationalization, the Labour party had a 
prejudice for it. The necessities of full em¬ 
ployment are not therefore a complete ex¬ 
planation of why the Labour party was con¬ 
verted to socialism, though they had a great 
deal to do with it. 

Let us consider again the experience of 
trade unionism. Trade unionism has been 
called by the Webbs “industrial democracy,*’ 
but that industrial democracy has not pro¬ 
duced democratic industrialism The nature 
of capitalism has indeed changed, but it has 
not changed in the direction of democracy. 
It was originally and still is, in part, a sys¬ 
tem where the government of industry is 
in the hands of the owners of capital. By 
the development of the limited liability 
company the owners of capital became 
largely shareholders, who as shareholders, 
nominally have the final word in the gov¬ 
ernment of a business. But in practice that 
final word has come to mean very little. The 
shareholders ordinarily have only nominal 
control, and businesses are governed by di¬ 
rectors, or what is. impersonally called “the 
management.” But if the shareholders have 
little control, the workers organized in their 
trade unions have no responsibility at all in 
the management of the business. Professor 
Whitehead in his Leadership in a Free So* 
ciety has pointed out that the great defect 
of modem capitalism is that the employers 
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have never regarded their businesses as so¬ 
cial groups or societies, and therefore never 
thought of them as businesses which re¬ 
quired government, the members of which 
had to be persuaded or led to do things. 
They have thought of their problems as 
technical problems, questions of the right 
arrangement and distribution and factors 
of production, and they have got their work¬ 
men to accept these technical solutions by 
compelling them through the fear of dis¬ 
missal. The small, old-fashioned family busi¬ 
ness in England, where the employer knew 
all his men and their families, was, in spirit, 
though not in form, far more democratic 
than the large-scale industries we described. 

Industry has therefore been governed oli- 
garchically, or monarchically. and this arbi¬ 
trary, irresponsible government by employ¬ 
ers has stood over against the democratic 
organization of the employed—the trade 
unions. The trade unions have been able to 
insist on certain conditions of employment. 
They have enforced collective rules of 
wages, of hours, of conditions, but they 
have taken and been allowed no responsi¬ 
bility for management. Trade unions have 
therefore increasingly felt that a modem 
industrial society is a house divided against 
itself, a society politically democratic, in¬ 
dustrially oligarchic, and they have come to 
think more and more that this house di¬ 
vided against itself cannot stand. The oli¬ 
garchy of employers will make political 
democracy a sham unless the principles of 
political democracy are transferred to indus¬ 
try. Till that is done the dualism which 
marks an industrial society will persist. 

It has to be remembered that dualism of 
some kind is a very old feature of English 
society. The trade unions are the descend¬ 
ants of the Nonconformist congregations, 
and the Nonconformists were the demo¬ 
cratic half of an English society which was 
aristocratic and Anglican on the top. In 
political and social matters that dualism has 
greatly disappeared, or at any rate its con¬ 
trasts have been greatly softened, but in 
industry dualism in the nineteenth century 
took on a new and more intense form. 


Industrialism grew up in America in a 
society which was already largely demo¬ 
cratic, where there was an upward move¬ 
ment in society far greater than there ever 
was in England, and it was therefore nat¬ 
ural for American society to think that what 
mattered in democracy was that any per¬ 
son, whatever his upbringing and whatever 
the means of his parents, could rise to the 
top of society. Democratic equality in 
America was therefore thought of as the 
right of anyone to become unequal. It is an 
equal right to inequality. 

But in England the democratic ideal 
formulated itself not as the right for indi¬ 
viduals themselves to become employers but 
as the demand that this dualism of employ¬ 
ers and employed, of managers and man¬ 
aged, of governors and governed, should dis¬ 
appear. As the trade unions in England grew 
and developed and became accepted and re¬ 
spectable, as they have been doing increas- 
ihgly for the last three quarters of a cen¬ 
tury, they gradually ceased to be regarded 
as an irresponsible opposition. Employers 
came more and more to regard them as an 
indispensable element in the whole setup 
of industry. The government in both World 
Wars negotiated with trade union leaders. 
More and more things were done through 
joint committees of employers and em¬ 
ployed until finally in the recent war con¬ 
siderable responsibilities of management 
were placed upon what were called works 
committees. Some responsibility for pro¬ 
duction was placed upon the trade unions 
themselves. 

So the old dualism described above began 
to lose its sharp edges. It was natural there¬ 
fore for the trade-union movement to think 
that the ideal to which it was moving was 
the position in which this contrast was en¬ 
tirely overcome; when the workers would 
include management in their work and run 
industry, and industrial democracy would 
at last produce democratic industrialism 
and show itself as full-blown socialism. The 
simplest, though not to my mind the most 
logical, way of conceiving this result was 
thought of as nationalization. 
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If recent bills for nationalization of such 
fundamental industries as coal mining or 
transport are examined, it will be seen that 
what fundamentally has happened is that 
the state has taken the place of the share* 
holders. There is a supreme board of direc* 
tors which has much the same powers and 
position as a board of directors in any mod¬ 
ern big business. The board will represent 
the interests of the trade unions as well as 
the interests of the executives, but the new 
board will be ultimately responsible to the 
nation as a whole, and will be represented 
by the minister in Parliament. 

This move toward nationalization shows 
the theoretical development of British so¬ 
cialism. It starts with an intensely demo¬ 
cratic society, the working-class movement, 
the democratic side of British society. It 
applies its principle to the establishment of 
common rules and standards in industrial 
life. Its members retain their strong and fer¬ 
vent democratic spirit, but as businesses 
grow bigger and trade unions become na¬ 
tional bodies, it becomes more and more 
difficult to retain the democratic spirit in 
the vastness of our organizations. Nationali¬ 
zation meets some of the difficulties, and it 
is easy to see how it seems to be the climax 
of a long democratic development; but 
closer examination reveals ambiguities which 
are not yet resolved. 

Nationalization as such is the answer to 
the objection that in capitalism power is in 
the hands of directors or managers who are 
responsible to no one. There is much to be 
said for the view that the existence of such 
irresponsible power is fundamentally un¬ 
democratic. No doubt in very many cases 
that power is not used without responsibil¬ 
ity. Though they cannot be made so to do, 
the employers may pay attention to the na¬ 
tional needs. Nationalizing the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, for example, has not fundamentally 
changed its behavior. Nevertheless, re¬ 
garded institutionally, the government of 
industry is undemocratic because of its ir¬ 
responsibility. Nationalization makes man¬ 
agement responsible to the community as a 
whole. The transport 83 rstem will have to 


give account to a democratically elected 
Parliament. Such schemes, however, do not 
necessarily alter the internal government of 
an industry or a business. A sharp distinc¬ 
tion between those who manage and those 
who are managed might perfectly well re¬ 
main under nationalization, and will remain 
unless something is done about it. And if 
the labour movement, or the Labour Gov¬ 
ernment, had begun by asking bow the in¬ 
ternal government of industry could be 
made democratic, most likely it would not 
have started with nationalization. It might 
have ended with it but not have begun with 
it. Administration would have begun with 
asking the far more complex question of 
how the principle of democracy, the com¬ 
bining of efficiency and popular consent, 
could be applied to a technical business like 
industry. One of the most persistent ideals 
of early trade unionism was that of the 
‘‘self-governing workshop,’^ in wffiich the dis¬ 
tinction between the management and the 
managed had entirely disappeared. Unfor¬ 
tunately experiments made of setting up 
such work-shops have always, or nearly al¬ 
ways, been inefficient. It is interesting to no¬ 
tice that the Russians started with the same 
idea—that the worker, the ordinary simple 
worker at the bottom, should run the busi¬ 
ness—and they have had, in the interest of 
efficiency, progressively to give up any such 
notion. This need not mean that the manage¬ 
ment of business cannot be made in some 
sense democratic. On the contrary, there 
have been in recent years in Britain and in 
the United States many promising attempts 
to make businesses in some sense demo¬ 
cratic societies. But it does mean that the 
democratization of industry is not a simple 
but an infinitely complex problem. Experi¬ 
ence has shown that there is no single demo¬ 
cratic pattern for the management of busi¬ 
ness, no one way how best to make a busi¬ 
ness or a plant into a society of men who 
cooperate, who are driven not by fear of 
dismissal but by incentives which work be¬ 
cause there are trust and understanding and 
a sense of common purpose. 

What 1 am concerned to point out is that 
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making a business in itself democratic is not 
the same problem as making the manage¬ 
ment of an industry responsible to the com¬ 
munity as a whole. Either of these problems 
could be solved without solving the other. 
Now that nationalization is beginning to be 
tried out in England the distinction between 
these two problems is becoming apparent, 
but it has never yet been clearly in the 
minds of the British labour movement be¬ 
fore. 

There is one sphere at least where the 
democratic character of the British labour 
movement and the present Labour Gov¬ 
ernment must be clear to all, and that 
sphere is its foreign policy and its attitude 
to imperialism. There have been no dif¬ 
ferences in the Labour party in regard to the 
government’s attitude to India or Burma. 
Indian independence has been one of the 
greatest achievements of the present Labour 
Government, and that achievement has been 
possible because of the Labour party’s rec¬ 
ord in the past and because of the confidence 
which that record has inspired in all parties 
in India and Burma. Indeed, the difficulty 
with the Labour Government has been to 
reconcile its uncompromising idealism with 
the exigencies of international politics. The 
party acquiesced in conscription with dif¬ 
ficulty and with bad grace. It dislikes the 
compromises with the ideal solution which 
practical politics have forced upon it. The 
World War and Hitler’s obvious aggression 
did much to weaken the persistent pacifism 
of quite strong elements in the Labour 
party. The party has in regard to foreign 
politics the virtues and the weaknesses of 
democratic idealism, the same virtues and 
weaknesses which are obvious in American 
democracy. No one can study the record of 
the British Labour party in foreign politics 
without seeing its persistent determination 
to believe the best of other people, its some¬ 
times pathetic belief that democratic princi¬ 
ples, if applied unflinchingly to any people, 
will solve all problems. Such attitudes have 
their virtues, as the achievement of Indian 
independence shows, but they are apt also 
to produce a woolliness of thought and a 


failure to recognize obvious hard facts. In¬ 
deed, no party whose philosophy was 
founded on worship of “the state” and be¬ 
lief in the supreme value of the state and 
its power could possibly behave in foreign 
politics as the British Labour party does. 
The contrast between British Labour de¬ 
mocracy and Russian Communism is per¬ 
haps nowhere better illustrated than in the 
Russians’ determination to think ill of all 
foreigners and all foreign nations. 

Is there then nothing at all in the view 
that socialism and democracy are incompat¬ 
ible? Does an indefinite increase in using 
the powers of the state really raise no diffi¬ 
culties for democracy? Is there nothing in 
the old connection between democracy and 
laissez-faire individualism? 

I can imagine anyone who has followed 
the argument of this article saying some¬ 
thing like this: This is all very well but it 
does not somehow work out like that in 
practice. Whatever may be the underlying 
motive, in order to carry out these vast 
schemes of nationalization there has to be 
set up a great bureaucratic organization 
whose powers have to be put in the hands 
not of the people but of officials, and the 
ordinary man and woman is as powerless in 
the face of officialdom as he was in the past 
in the face of his employers. 

Socialism may be in theory the final out¬ 
come of democratic principles but in prac¬ 
tice it is something very different. This ob¬ 
jection may be enforced by pointing out 
that few Western observers would think 
Russian Communism democratic. Russian 
Communism claims to be even more demo¬ 
cratic than any Western democracy. We 
should regard this as a complete delusion. Is 
it possible that British democratic socialism 
is not also deluded in supposing that it 
can achieve its ends and yet remain demo¬ 
cratic? Plato long ago said of democracy 
that its insistence on equality had the para¬ 
doxical effect of producing tyranny. Does 
democratic socialism by insisting on indus¬ 
trial democracy produce its opposite in the 
same paradoxical way? 

Why are we forced into this paradox? By 
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reason of the fallacy which explains many 
puzzles of democracy—the fallacy that size 
does not make any difference in principle 
to the working out of democratic ideals. 
The original ideal experience behind de¬ 
mocracy is the working experience of the 
small democratic community. Once it is 
accepted that all are to count, that all 
equally are to have a voice, that no one 
has a right to command others, then in the 
small community all manner of blessed re¬ 
sults follow: the community—that is, all 
the members of it—rule; the distinction 
between "‘they** and **we'’ disappears, as 
does the distinction between rulers and 
ruled. “We” arc the community; “we” ob¬ 
viously govern in the communal meeting; 
“we” make decisions about “our” common 
property. There are some things which “we” 
the community have in common; other 
things “we,” the single separate selves who 
make up the community, own separately. 
In the tiny community, once the distinction 
between the ruler and the ruled is denied 
in theory, it can be negated in practice. 
Democrats have tended to think that this 
blessed state of affairs, which they have 
known and enjoyed in the small community, 
will follow, if the same recipes are used, in 
any community whatever its size and there¬ 
fore in the state. But of course this does not 
happen. Contrivance, thought, constitu¬ 
tional designs, well-planned democratic ma¬ 
chinery can do a great deal to reproduce bn 
a large scale the essential features of small- 
scale democracy. But to think that the prac¬ 
tices of a tiny democracy can be realized 
quite simply in a large-scale democracy is 
to court disaster. The democratic experience 
of the tiny community depends on discus¬ 
sion between people who know each other 
personally and in which all can take a real 
part. As the community grows in size this 
ideal experience quickly becomes impos¬ 
sible. A public meeting of all is impossible 
and a discussion by all even more impossi¬ 
ble. Authority has to be delegated. Indi¬ 
viduals have to be allowed to do things “in 
the name of the community.” Persons have 
♦o be elected to “represent” the community; 


their decisions have to be “deemed” to be 
the decisions of the community, and so on 
and so on. 

The modern democratic state, with a 
population of many millions, has only the 
remotest resemblance to its original proto¬ 
type. If it tries to retain some features of 
the original experience of the small com¬ 
munity, it does so only by leaving others 
out. It is roughly true that American and 
English democracy thought that discussion 
was the essential experience and that their 
democracy is like primitive democracy in 
that it is government by discussion; but it 
is not like it in much else. Discussion for 
us is not the same as discussion by us. 

Rousseau condemned representative gov¬ 
ernment as a departure from the funda¬ 
mental simplicity of the public meeting. He 
approved of the plebiscite or the refer¬ 
endum because it retained the right of each 
and every member of the community to 
vote. But that meant dropping the discus¬ 
sion; and a plebiscite has to be arranged by 
an authoritative person, its questions drawn 
up, its timing settled by authority; so that 
it too can easily become an instrument of 
tyranny. Yet the belief in the referendum as 
an essentially democratic procedure out¬ 
lived Napoleon Ill’s demonstration that it 
need be nothing of the kind and, for all I 
know, may have outlived Hitler’s more con¬ 
vincing demonstrations to the same effect. 

Democrats still often speak of successful 
modem democracy in the language of its 
simple prototype. They speak of “the voice 
of the people” as though that could be as 
simply discovered in their large states as 
“the sense of the meeting”; of “government 
by consent” as though the distinction be¬ 
tween “we” and “they” could be abolished 
as completely in a wide-flung nation as it can 
be in a tiny society; of the people choosing 
their government as though they selected 
with a discerning eye the men most fitted to 
govern them instead of choosing, usually, 
between candidates selected by the party 
organizations. 

But though the language of modern demo¬ 
crats is often mythical, its use reminds them 
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that the object 0 / their complex modem 
constitutional machinery is to enable them 
to capture at least something of the spirit 
of democracy’s original prototype. Myths 
are useful so long as we remember that 
they are myths. We are coming to realize 
that if we are to make large-scale democ¬ 
racy even a tolerable, let alone a good form 
of government, the ordinary citizen must 
not act only on those democratic myths but 
must be realistic about democratic machin¬ 
ery, and think seriously and continually to 
prevent perversions. 

Democratic socialism is still largely in the 
utopian or myth stage of democracy. It 
starts, as did early political democracy, in 
reaction against the denial of democratic 
equality. Early political democracy was up 
against the claim of some to rule others as 
of right, and tended to think that a vigorous 
repudiation of such antidemocratic claims 
would be enough to bring real democracy 
into being. Social democracy starts with the 
claim of traditional capitalism that the 
owners of capital may organize and com¬ 
mand men in the processes of production. 
Now that production has got to the stage 
of complexity in which the organization and 
discipline, in fact the government of men, 
has become an essential element in produc¬ 
tion, the social democrat demands that the 
government of industry ought to be, like 
any other government, democratic. So long 
as it is realized that there is no single pat¬ 
tern of democracy, and that making what 
government there is in industry democratic 
is not a charm but a problem, this demand 
for general social democratic principle seems 
to me as irresistible as the original claim 
of political democracy. Only those who are 
willfully blind can deny the facts of eco¬ 
nomic power. When there exists power of 
men over other men, there are political 
problems, and the thorough-going democrat 
will insist that the solution of these prob¬ 
lems of power must be in principle demo¬ 
cratic. The early British socialists found 
that their solution in what they called '*the 
self-governing workshop'* was as democratic 
and as inadequate to modem conditions as a 


modem New England town meeting. Ortho¬ 
dox socialism was as much occupied with 
the wrongness of the rule of the owner of 
the means of production as early American 
political democracy was with the wrongness 
of the rule of kings. 

The belief that once the democratic prin¬ 
ciple is proclaimed and the autocratic r^.- 
pudiated, industrial democracy will follow 
by itself is of course seen in its crudest form 
in Russia. Men who have learned from 
Marx that economic power counts for far 
more than political power, and have them¬ 
selves known nothing about political democ¬ 
racy and had no experience of it, find it 
easy to believe that once the great and de¬ 
cisive step is taken, once the undemocratic 
authority of private ownership has gone and 
public ownership has taken its place, the 
result is i democracy more perfect than 
ever existed before. The facts of the NKVD, 
the dictatorship of Stalin, the autocratic 
organization of the Communist party—all 
these are nothing compared with the fact 
that private economic power has given place 
to public economic power. To the outsider 
the social divisions of modern Russia are 
glaringly evident. But Russia claims to be 
a classless society because its social di¬ 
visions are not based on private property 
in the means of production. Since that 
old and fatal principle of social division 
has been abolished, other evils do not mat¬ 
ter. 

Though it seems fantastic to us in the 
West to call modern Russia democratic, 
Russia is now a society in which one great 
source of undemocratic power has been 
abolished. That other much worse undemo¬ 
cratic forces are still operating there does 
not obliterate that fact. If that illuminating 
and convincing book by Mr. Edward Crank- 
shaw, Russia and the Russians, is to be 
trusted, the ordinary Russian feels that 
Russia belongs to him, that the achieve¬ 
ments of the Five-year Plan and elaborate 
organization are somehow his achievements. 
The myth, for it is a myth, works to some 
extent because it has some reality in it. 
There is bound to be an awakening some 
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day as to how much unreality there is also, 
as there was an awakening in America to 
the fallacies of the simple political demo¬ 
cratic faith; but in the meantime the myth 
works, to some extent at least. Meanwhile 
the British labour movement can learn the 
danger as well.as the achievement of too 
simple solutions. 

The best British statement of what I 
call the social democratic myth of the sim¬ 
plicity of the problem can be read in the 
writings of Sir Richard Acland, the founder 
of the ephemeral but significant Common 
Wealth party. The democratic idealism of 
his writings will be apparent to all who 
read them. They are inspired by it in every 
sentence. He is determined to overcome the 
fatal undemocratic distinction between “we” 
and “they.” Sir Richard believes that public 
ownership will do the trick. He seems to 
believe that public ownership and such 
measures as nationalization will enable “us” 
to ow'n and manage as “we” think best for 
“our” mutual advantage as truly as the 
inhabitants of a small Swiss commune may 
own their forest or pastures. 

The leaders of the British Labour party 
are far too old hands in democratic prac¬ 
tice both in trade unions and in national 
politics to hold a simple faith of this kind. 
They know what democracy is in practice; 
they are thoroughly familiar with and de¬ 


voted to democratic procedure. They have 
far too much democratic common sense to 
be taken in by the simple mechanical Rus¬ 
sian myth. They know there is no single 
pattern of democratic procedure. Their trade 
unions have taught them that. The rank and 
file of the party may perhaps dream the 
myth that nationalization will of itself make 
industry democratic, but the Labour Gov¬ 
ernment knows that at best it is only a 
beginning. The partnership in the Labour 
party of the cooperative movement is a 
symbol of their belief that there are other 
ways than nationalization of making indus¬ 
try democratic. The Labour Government is 
no doubt continually reproached by its op¬ 
ponents for being doctrinaire. Perhaps some 
of them are doctrinaires, and yet their 
program is the program of men who believe 
in a prir.ciple—the application of democ¬ 
racy to industrial production—but who are 
empiricists in practice and who know that 
much has to be done, many experiments 
made, to achieve what they mean by demo¬ 
cratic socialism. All successful democratic 
government is a compromise between pub¬ 
lic control and efficiency; democratic so¬ 
cialism wiii be a compromise between public 
control, efficiency, and private initiative. It 
will take enort and thought to work it out, 
and of that the Labour Government must 
by now be well aware. 
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THE 

WELFARE STATE 


T he very nature of the state implies the concept of welfare. Whatever the 
form or purpose of the state—be it democratic or totalitarian, republican 
or monarchical, communist or fascist, capitalist or collectivist—there must be 
a sufficiently strong feeling throughout the community that its welfare is 
effectively served by the instrumentalities of government. Even in the era 
of laissez faire, the state performed more functions of welfare than dogmatic 
theorists of laissez faire would have liked to admit. Adam Smith, the founder 
of modern economic science, expressed in his The Wealth of Nations (1776) a 
philosophy which was strongly laissez faire, but not a doctrinaire caricature 
of laissez faire such as has been perpetrated by many self-styled disciples and 
followers of Adam Smith in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Thus, Smith 
was always aware that the amassing of wealth was by no means the sole, or 
main, purpose of human existence. In particular, his famous dictum that de¬ 
fense comes before opulence is a standing reminder that the first duty of the 
state is to preserve the liberty of the people against foreign aggression and en¬ 
slavement, even ifrsuch defense entails heavy financial sacrifice. Secondly, Smith 
also recognized the duty of the state to protect every member of society against 
the injustice or oppression of every other member of it. There can be no true 
welfare in a comnmnity that is deprived of law and justice based on fairness 
and equity, and it is the duty of the state to provide legal security and im¬ 
partiality. Thirdly (and perhaps most importantly from the viewpoint of the 
modern theory of the welfare state), Smith argued that the state has also the 
duty to erect and maintain public works and public institutions which would 
be beneficial to society at large, but which no individual, or small number of 
individuals, would erect or maintain if motivated by the expectation of profit. 
In addition to being responsible for such basic utilities as roads, harbors, and 
•01 
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canals, the state should also properly concern itself, according to Adam Smith, 
with popular education and some aspects of public health (such as protection 
against the spreading of epidemics). Finally, while generally opposed to govern¬ 
mental tampering with the price mechanism of the market, Smith nevertheless 
realized that there were situations in which human needs had precedence over 
economic laws and interests; for example, \i the supply of bread were domi¬ 
nated by a monopoly, the state should be entitled, Smith held, to regulate the 
price of bread in order to protect the people against unfair exploitation. 

In a larger sense, the concept of welfare was implied, not only in this or 
that specific argument made by the founders of modern economics with their 
emphasis on laissez faire, but in their outlook as a whole. The classical econo¬ 
mists of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries sought to put economic 
analysis and economic policy on a firm basis of rationalism, freed from the 
irrational burdens of oppressive political control, the paralysis of immemorial 
custom, and the conflicts of divergent theological systems. The search for an 
independent science of economics partook of the generally prevailing desire 
to expand the frontiers of human knowledge on all fronts, but it was also 
motivated by the ethical consideration that social and economic welfare would 
thereby be greatly served. 

The key conception linking economic analysis with economic policy was 
that of utility, according to which no policy or institution can claim absolute 
validity for all time and space, but must be judged by its ultimate effects on 
human happiness. For a long time, the main spokesmen of classical economics 
assumed, or at least hoped, that human happiness would best be attained by 
the application of the principles of laissez faire. But the great founders of 
classical economics, from Adam Smith to John Stuart Mill, did not allow their 
hopes to become rigid intellectual dogmas. In particular, both Jeremy Bentham 
and, even more forcefully, John Stuart Mill underwent a remarkable change 
of outlook. Their early attachment to a relatively extreme position of laissez 
faire was gradually modified by the impact of nineteenth-century industrialism 
on the daily lives of the people, and both Bentham and Mill finally adopted a 
social and political philosophy very closely akin to that of the twentieth- 
century welfare state. Yet it is important to recall that, in moving away from 
laissez faire to a more positive conception of the role of the state, Bentham 
and Mill kept the objective of human happiness clearly in mind, while chang¬ 
ing the nature of the means to be employed. 

The forces behind the movement of classical western liberalism from 
laissez faire to the welfare state were economic, political, and psychological. 
In the eighteenth, or early nineteenth, century, the predominant economic 
unit in agriculture, commerce, and business was relatively small—frequently 
operated, managed, and owned by one family. What man then wanted was to 
be liberated from the ignorance and interference of government dictation; left 
alone, he felt he could do better economically as well as satisfy his spiritual 
need for independence and selfhood. The spiritual desire for economic independ¬ 
ence thus coincided with the technological reality of an economy in which the 
most efficient operating unit was relatively small in size. Behind the reasoning 
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up largely of independent farmers, artisans, and merchants. , , r , 

But as industry progressed, culminating in the physical symbol of the 
factory and in the legal symbol of the business corporation, an increasingly 
larger proportion of the population became economically dependent, working 
in mines, factories, offices, and farms of hitherto unknown -dimensions. Even 
many of those who remained nominally independent—the small shopkeeper or 
small farmer—gradually found themselves dependent on the large enterprises 
in industry, banking, and insurance. Vast impersonal forces of business cycles, 
private investment decisions, and governmental fiscal policies determined 
whether millions of men and women would have jobs or be subjected to the 
economic misery and spiritual degradation of unemployment, and these forces 
also determined what their incomes and salaries would be. The helplessness of 
the individual reached its climax when unforeseen disasters of illness or death 
hit him or his family. Since* private charity w^as unable to meet such disaster 
situations, in periods of depression to be found in millions of homes at one 
and the same time, the state was the one instrumentality left which could help 
the individual when all the other resources of family and local community 
proved insufficient. In this sense, the acceptance of the welfare state is a 
recognition of the technological and economic fact that in the economy of the 
twentieth century most people are wage and salary earners, that is, economically 
dependent. Seen in the light of economic development, the purpose of the 
welfare state (as of other institutions, such as labor unions) is to lessen the 
harmful effects of economic dependence and helplessness which necessarily 
threaten the individual in the economy of today. 

The second driving force behind the evolution of the.welfare state is 
political, .\s more and more people acquired the right to vote, culminating in 
universal suffrage in most western countries in the twentieth century, the voters 
discovered that the right to vote entailed not only the political power to choose 
one^s representatives in Parliament or Congress but also vast social and eco¬ 
nomic powers. In the first stages of widening suffrage, the people were still 
accustomed to elect their betters” to public office, and to rely on their choices’ 
guidance and thinking. But as time went on, the masses of the people learned 
that the vote was a powerful political instrument in improving the traditional 
living conditions of want and poverty. Whoever promised more voters increased 
social and economic benefits stood a better chance of election to public office, 
and whoever lived up to such promises stood an even better chance of re- 
election. This phenomenon is the fundamental reason behind the growing 
similarity between the two major parties in Britain and the United States. 
The Conservative Party in Britain and the Republican Party in the United 
States, like the Laborites and the Democrats, have increasingly committed 
themselves to the philosophy and practice of the welfare state; there are many 
and complex reasons why both parties have done so, but one principal reason 
is surely the realization that hostility or indifference to a broad program of 
social and economic security and welfare set up a well-nigh insuperable bar¬ 
rier to political success. 
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The third force behind the growth of the welfare state is psychological. 
Throughout the whole world—in advanced as well as in underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries—people are no longer willing to accept misery and want as unchangeable 
ordainments of fate and predestination. The decline of the influence of religion 
has meant that the promise of a better life in the beyond no longer has the 
same hold on man^s imagination as in the past, and even where religious be¬ 
lief is still strong the feeling has grown that man has a right to the good life 
here and now quite independently of the happiness of the soul in the hereafter. 
In Europe, the desire for a better life, based on economic security and social 
justice, has been politically expressed, for over a century now, in various move¬ 
ments of social reform, whether socialist or nonsocialist; in the United States, 
too, protest against economic insecurity and social inequity has found political 
expression in periodic popular movements from Andrew Jackson’s Democracy 
to the present. The twentieth century, in particular, saw the rise of Theodore 
Roosevelt's Square Deal, Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s New Deal, and Harry S. Truman’s Fair Deal. The Republican vic¬ 
tory in 1952, instead of leading to a crusade against the New Deal, inaugurated 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s administration aiming at a middle-of-the-road pro¬ 
gressive conservatism. While that philosophy did not go far enough in the 
opinion of more extreme social reformers, it went much too far in the eyes 
of the more traditionalist elements in the Republican Party, for whom the Eisen¬ 
hower outlook was but a “me-too” slightly watered-down version of the New 
Deal welfare state. 

In the underdeveloped countries, the psychological force behind the move¬ 
ments for national independence is partly political in nature, aiming at na¬ 
tional independence; but the stirrings in the backward portions of the world 
are also motivated by the desire for a better material life, for Vapid industriali¬ 
zation, and for higher standards of living. Moreover, the world-wide demand 
for welfare state policies is not based on pure sentiment and psychological 
force: for the first time in human history, it seems that man has finally ar¬ 
rived at a stage where he has acquired enough knowledge and mastery of 
nature and its resources to banish harsh poverty from the face of the earth 
Before the Industrial Revolution, poverty seemed to be ordained by an inexo¬ 
rable fate, which man might try to propitiate, but which he could not alter. To¬ 
day, men in advanced as well as in underdeveloped areas increasingly feel that 
poverty results, not from unchangeable decrees of nature, but from changeable 
institutions of society. 

The main principles of the welfare state are relatively simple: first, the 
recognition that every member of the community is entitled, solely because he 
is a human being, to a minimum standard of living. Second, the welfare state is 
committed to a policy of economic stability and progress, seeking to eliminate 
the cycles of violent booms and busts in the economy by public policies when¬ 
ever private enterprise is unable to prevent by itself the threat of economic 
instability or decline. Third, the welfare state is committed to full employment 
as one of the top priorities of public policy. The Great Depression of the nine¬ 
teen thirties showed not only the economic ravages of unemployment, but also 
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work, cannot find jobs for reasons over which they have no control. Adherents 
of the welfare state believe that free enterprise can be preserved and strength¬ 
ened by full employment policies without going to the extreme of nationaliza¬ 
tion. Taxation properly adjusted to periods of prosperity and depression, inter¬ 
est rates determined by governmental decisions according to current and 
prospective economic needs and conditions, fiscal policies designed to redis¬ 
tribute purchasing power in harmony with the best interests of the nation, in¬ 
vestment incentives to private business in times of slack, public works for 
direct unemployment relief, government credits to builders or buyers of homes 
—these are but a few of the measures the government can adopt in stabilizing 
the economy without changing its foundations. 

In the field of social security, protection against want, sickness, and old 
age is not only demanded by humanitarian considerations but can also be 
justified on economic grounds, since a minimum standard of living guaranteed 
by social security provides people with a minimum of purchasing power which 
is indispensable to the operation of industry in prosperity and depression. Col¬ 
lective bargaining between labor and management is another basic contribution 
toward a more stable and prosperous economy, because higher wages—provided 
they are based on higher productivity and not on organized extortion—create 
a bigger market for the products of industry and agriculture. Similarly, an 
active support program for agriculture, guaranteeing the farmer minimum 
prices for his products, is of benefit not only to the farmer himself but also to 
the worker and industrialist, since a prosperous industry depends upon a pros¬ 
perous agriculture. 

In the United States, the Great Depression, starting with the crash on Wall 
Street in October, 1929, and reaching its peak in 1932, undermined faith in the 
orthodox philosophy of laissez faire, according to which the disequilibrium of 
the market would eventually be restored to a new equilibrium without any 
interference from the outside. When the American economy was shattered to 
the extent that one out of every four employable persons was without a job, 
that the farmer could not make a living by selling his produce at reasonable 
prices, and that more and more businesses went bankrupt or were unable to pay 
American wages to their employees or earn profits for their shareholders, some¬ 
thing had to be done. The New Deal, starting with the first term of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933, was not so much a set of premeditated philo¬ 
sophical principles to be superimposed upon the American people as a series of 
emergency measures in response to urgent national problems. 

The concept of community planning for welfare is not new on the American 


continent, and in the United States in particular. It may even be argued that the 
idea of the good life for all was first born in modern history in America, when the 
settlers came over here from England and the European continent from the 
seventeenth century on. At first, the vision of the good life was essentially re¬ 
ligious and spiritual, the settlers seeking to found a new commonwealth in 
which everybody could start a new life free from the religious and intellectual 
dictation and oppression of the Old World. The settlers quickly discovered that 
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the American continent harbored vast resources—unimaginably large by Euro¬ 
pean standards—^and the vision of the good life for all began to be transferred 
from the spiritual to the material plane. Immigrants from all over the world 
incessantly poured into the United States, in quest of both more human dignity 
regardless of social or national origin and of a more abundant material exist¬ 
ence, freed from the insecurities and scarcities of their former homelands. The 
frontier was, for a long time, the symbol of abundance for every newcomer in 
America; but even when the agricultural frontier closed at the end of the 
nineteenth century, Americans found that the Industrial Revolution, based on 
immense untapped resources and high technological skill, constantly created 
new horizons, new frontiers, with an even more generous promise for the good 
life than the agricultural frontier had ever been able to offer. 

Moreover, the idea of public planning for the welfare of the community 
was in America at all times more than a vague psychological sentiment. The 
Constitution itself has been called by some the first major act of national plan¬ 
ning in the United States, providing not only for the establishment of free, 
popular government, but also concerning itself with commerce, tariffs, currency, 
and other economic issues. Very early in the Republic, Alexander Hamilton 
(not given to any radical leanings) proposed in his Report on Manufactures 
(1791) methods by which the growth of American industry might best be 
helped. Shortly thereafter, Jefferson and Jackson—to mention but two in a 
long list of great American statesmen—^provided new ideas and policies in 
adjusting the growing American economy to the growing American nation. In 
the field of land policy, public planning accomplished two major objectives: 
first, the homestead policy of the eighteen sixties, sharply diverting from the 
older European systems of primogeniture and entail, was designed to ensure an 
independent farming class in the United States, able to stand on its own feet, 
and able to meet the responsibilities of citizenship and government. Secondly, 
the land grant policy in connection with education gave the United States the 
most democratic, and most advanced, system of higher education in the world. 

The Industrial Revolution, spreading with intensified force after the Civil 
War, raised new problems which were met by positive acts of public policy, 
although verbal incantations of laissez faire often continued side by side with 
unabated force. The establishment of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission, and other government agencies from the late eight¬ 
ies on was aimed at regulating business in the public interest. The issue of 
monopoly (whether in “natural monopolies” such as public utilities or in arti¬ 
ficial monopolies of other industries where competition is possible and desir¬ 
able) and the related issue of bigness increasingly dominated the American 
political scene, and there were many movements of protest outside the tradi¬ 
tional two-party S 3 ^stem, from the Populists to the Progressives under “Old 
Bob” LaFollette, which periodically expressed concern lest economic forces 
get out of hand. Seen therefore in the light of broad historical perspective, the 
New Deal of the nineteen thirties was but one phase of the reformist tendency 
in American life, relatively silent and ineffectual in one period but articulate and 
powerful in another. Compared with the immediately preceding decade of the 
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Coolidge-Hoover era of relative laissez faire, the New Deal seemed novel, 
radical, and to some even revolutionary. Compared with the longer background 
of Theodore Roosevelt^s trust-busting, or of Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom, 
the New Deal seemed much more tame and traditional. 

Because the New Deal with its emphasis on the welfare state developed 
pragmatically in response to immediate needs and emergencies, there is no 
theoretical Bible of the welfare state, and not even a Karl Marx who can ex¬ 
pound its doctrine with universally accepted authority. Yet any student of the 
welfare state, particularly as it has developed in the United States, will always 
want to know what President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the main architect of the 
New Deal, has thought about it. Roosevelt (1882-1945) developed in conflict 
with his background, upbringing, and immediate social environment. As early 
as 1912 he supported Woodrow Wilson against his distant cousin, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and from that time on he was deeply immersed in government and 
public affairs. From 1928 to 1932 he served as Governor of the State of New 
York, and the experience of the depression in the Empire State, the first in¬ 
dustrial state in the nation, made a deep impact on him. Selected as the presi¬ 
dential candidate by the Democratic Party in 1932, the depth of the depression, 
Roosevelt was able to carry forty-two states against six won by the Republi¬ 
cans. During the election campaign, Roosevelt attempted to state his philosophy 
before many audiences throughout the country. On September 23, 1932, he ap¬ 
peared before the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, a group of distin¬ 
guished business and professional men, and before them he expounded what is 
often considered the best systematic statement of his political creed. Roosevelt 
starts out with the main premise of a liberal, democratic philosophy that gov¬ 
ernment and the economy are to serve man, and not vice versa. He invokes the 
name of Jefferson in going back to the beginnings of the American nation. Yet 
in the early part of American history, social conflict was not severe enough to 
call for too much governmental intervention, because the rich were not too rich, 
and the poor, not too poor. All this was changed by the coming of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Unlike social reformers in other lands, Roosevelt did not entertain roman¬ 
tic ideas about the idyllic life prior to the coming of the machine and the devas¬ 
tating effects of the machine. More than any other country in the world, the 
United States fully accepted, and rightly (Roosevelt argues), the bitter with 
the sweet. Yet even in the first dynamic phase of American industrial expan¬ 
sion, the role of the government was by no means that of a passive bystander. 
The growth of the railroads and merchant marine was greatly helped by gov¬ 
ernment assistance, and industry sought, and received, protective tariffs against 
foreign competition. Even in the heyday of laissez faire, theory did not always 
square with practice, and each group sought government aid for its own special 
situation, while still insisting on laissez faire for the others: ^'Eath group has 
sought protection from the government for its own special interests, without 
realizing that the function of government must be to favor no small group at 
the expense of its duty to protect the rights of personal freedom and of private 
property of all its citizens.” With the closing of the frontier at the end of the 
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nineteenth century and the growth of industrial and financial power, the 
whole problem of opportunity in America arose anew, leading to a virtual stop¬ 
page of immigration from foreign countries; and even in the United States it¬ 
self, Roosevelt says in 1932, “we are now providing a drab living for our own 
people.” 

Like Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson before him, Roosevelt was 
particularly perturbed by the concentration of economic power in a few big 
corporations, and the squeezing out of the little man from business and indus¬ 
try. About, six hundred corporations controlled two thirds of American indus¬ 
try, and about ten million small business men divided the remaining third. This 
imbalance in the American economy, Roosevelt says, “calls for a re-appraisal 
of values.” Important as the exploitation of natural resources is, it is even more 
imperative to adjust consumption to production, and, above all, to distribute 
“wealth and products more equitably.” Just as strong government has to be 
tamed and subjected to the national welfare by subjecting it to constitutional 
procedures, the big corporation, too, must be brought under some sort of con¬ 
stitutional order, reconciling its private interests with those of the whole com¬ 
munity, What is needed is “the development of an economic declaration of 
rights, an economic constitutional order,” a task which must be solved by both 
government and business. Every man has a right not only to life, but also “to 
make a comfortable living.” He may decline to use that right “by sloth or 
crime.” But both government and industry must see to it that everybody be 
given an opportunity to make a decent living for himself and his family. How¬ 
ever, Roosevelt holds that governmtnt should regulate economic activities only 
as a last resort, to be undertaken only when private initiative has failed. The 
main function of government is, not so much to do things that individuals them¬ 
selves should do, but to maintain a balance, “within which every individual 
may have a place if he will take it.” Finally, Roosevelt expresses his strong 
faith in the success of American enterprise, optimistic as his faith seemed in 
the dark days of poverty and depression, because, as he puts it, “failure is not 
an American habit.” Shortly after the address before the Commonwealth Club, 
Roosevelt was elected President, and in his First Inaugural Address on March 
4, 1933, he reiterated his faith in the boundless opportunities of America by 
coining the since famous phrase that “the only thing we have to fear is fear it¬ 
self.” 

Much of the Democratic election campaign of 1932 was directed against 
President Hoover, under whose administration (1929-1933) the Great Depres¬ 
sion started in 1929 and reached its peak in 1932. President Hoover (1874—) 
was subjected to much attack and not infrequent vituperation and even ridicule 
by his political opponents, yet he never wavered in his belief that the New 
Deal welfare state was a dangerous deviation from the American tradition of 
liberty. Hoover is particularly concerned about the growth of centralized gov¬ 
ernment and a vast bureaucracy administering it. Speaking at Stanford Univer¬ 
sity at a reception in honor of his seventy-fifth birthday (August 10, 1949), 
Hoover points to the enormous expansion of federal expenditures, yet at the 
same time reveals the hard fact that about three quarters of such expenditures 
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Me related to obligations from former wars and to present national defense. 
Since the Korean War (1950^1953), government expenditures have risen even 
more, and the proportion of the expenditures connected with warfare, past, 
present, or future, has also risen. Moreover, an increasingly larger portion of 
the population is becoming dependent, directly or indirectly, upon the govern¬ 
ment, a fact which, according to Hoover, raises serious issues with respect to 
the whole issue of the relationship of the individual and his government in a 
free society. The real threat to American freedom is not presented by the few 
hundred thousand communists in America, but by their fellow travellers and 
sympathizers, who ‘‘are engineering a compromise between free men and these 
European infections.^’ While most Americans are opposed to collectivism, 
Hoover feels that high government spending and high taxes are accomplishing 
the slow collectivization of the American economy: “We have not had a great 
socialization of property, but we are on the last miles to collectivism through 
governmental spending of the savings of the people.” The concept of the welfare 
state is thus defined by Hoover as “a disguise for a collectivist state by the 
route of spending,” and like Roosevelt he invokes Jefferson for a conception 
of individualism, drawing quite different conclusions from Jefferson’s views than 
Roosevelt did in his defense of the w’elfare state. Individual independence, in¬ 
itiative, and freedom must not be bartered, Hoover concludes, for “a mess of 
collectivism,” and he blames pressure groups and accommodating politicians for 
much of the trouble caused by the growth of centralized government. 

Opposition to the welfare state is also voiced by Roscoe Pound (1870—), 
one of the most influential jurists of the twentieth century. Teaching law at 
Harvard from 1910 to 1947, Pound was one of the founders of the “sociological 
school” in law and jurisprudence, which had a humanizing impact on the theory 
and practice of both law and government in the United States. In his earlier 
years, Pound’s ideas generally stimulated, and followed, a more liberal and re¬ 
formist direction; in his later years, particularly as he witnessed the actual 
operation of the welfare state, he became more conservative. As a student of 
the Common Law and of legal philosophy, Pound’s concern with the welfare 
state (or “service state,” as he prefers to call it) is naturally focused on the 
possible effects of the ideas and practices of the welfare state on constitutional 
government as conceived and developed in the American tradition. 

Pound concedes that in the complex industrial society of today the state 
cannot confine its scope of activity to maintaining law and order, but that it 
must also do many things which the public demands and which private enter¬ 
prise is unable to do. However, what Pound opposes is, not that the state 
perform many public services without upsetting the traditional legal, political, 
economic, and social order, but the concept that all public services “must and 
can only be performed by the government—that politically organized society 
and that alone is to be looked to for everything, and that there is no limit to the 
services to humanity which it can perform.” The latter scheme presupposes 
“supermen administrators” or an “all-wise majority” omnipotent and omnis¬ 
cient in the whole domain of human welfare. By necessity, Pound argues, such 
a “superservice state” must develop a vast bureaucracy, and ultimately it may 
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lead to a ^‘totalitarian state,” with Marxian communism and political absolut¬ 
ism in its pedigree. Pound deprecates the tendency in the welfare state of de¬ 
veloping a new concept of freedom as meaning primarily freedom from want 
and fear, rather than freedom of self-assertion and self-determination. This 
corrosion of the traditional concept of liberty by the welfare state is beginning 
to undermine the American conception of a bill of rights, particularly since the 
fear of oppression by government is gradually being replaced by a sense of 
dependence on a benevolent paternalistic state. Moreover, Pound feels that 
the welfare state is promising too much, and ^‘promissory bills of rights that 
create expectations of the politically and economically unachievable and 
weaken faith in constitutions are a step toward the totalitarian state.” 

The economic aspects of the welfare state are stressed by A. C. Pigou 
( 1377 —next to J. M. Keynes probably the outstanding British economist of 
the twentieth century. His massive treatise Economics o] Welfare (1920) is 
one of the major works of modern economic science, and he has dealt with the 
problems of economic theory and policy in many writings. In Socialism versus 
Capitalism (1937) Pigou dealt with the economic merits of the problem, leav¬ 
ing the issues of ethical values and political aims largely outside the scope of 
his discussion. In “Some Aspects of the Welfare State” (1954) Pigou returns 
to an issue which has increasingly occupied him in his later years. As an econo¬ 
mist, Pigou is primarily concerned with economic welfare, w-hich he defines as 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions derived from economic circumstances, “de¬ 
pending, for a community, partly on the size of its real income, partly on the 
way in which this was allocated among individuals, and partly on the way in 
which it was distributed through time.” The objective of economic welfare for 
the people distinguishes the welfare state from the state for which glory, mili¬ 
tary power, or racial superiority are paramount. However, Pigou rightly warns 
against the misconception that the welfare state is necessarily democratic, because 
a police state, too, may aim (among other things, at least) at the economic wel¬ 
fare of the people, although it may use spies and terror in promoting its ends. 
This often overlooked fact—that the welfare state is not a monopoly of, or 
much less identical with, the democratic state—helps to explain why the mod¬ 
ern fascist regime (as in Nazi Germany or Peronist Argentina) had consider¬ 
able support among the poorer classes. 

Pigou analyzes the operation of the welfare state in the economic field, 
not as a general problem that can be answered with a flat yes or no, but as a 
series of specific situations that have to be tackled individually. He starts out 
with the area of widest agreement: collective needs such as armed forces, po¬ 
lice, the judiciary, the machinery of government, and public buildings obviously 
have to be provided, or at least paid for, by the state. When it comes to the 
satisfaction of individual needs, the individual person generally ought to know 
best what he wants and how to get it. Yet even here there are frequent cases 
when the individual has to be protected against fraud and misrepresentation, 
as in the advertising (which may be false) of drugs and medicines (which 
may be harmful). Moreover, this regulatory function of the state need not al¬ 
ways be negative, but may also encourage the positive, as in the case of the 
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State supplying school children with free milk and lunches, or selling these 
items below cost. The case of the monopoly is another instance in which the 
individual consumer is helpless unless he can mobilize the authority of the 
state in protecting himself against monopolistic exploitation, or against arti¬ 
ficial curtailment of production; the latter may mean higher prices to the con¬ 
sumer, but it may even more seriously affect the national interest in peace and 
war by deliberately keeping down the productive strength of the nation in the 
interest of the monopoly 

Concerning the function of the welfare state in redistributing wealth by 
transferring property from the wealthy to the poor, Pigou notes a very pro¬ 
found change of social thinking in the last century. Whereas at one time being 
poor was ones fault, if not one’s crime, today ‘‘other people’s poverty is no 
longer a crime; that is now the fate of other people’s wealth!” This view is 
probably more prevalent in Britain than in the United States, although the 
first half of Pigou s statement is probably true in most industrial societies to¬ 
day. With regard to the transfer of wealth from the rich to the poor, Pigou 
argues that the cost has turned out to be smaller than was once supposed. In 
giving up some luxuries as a result of higher taxation, the wealthy person 
suffers less than the gain which the poor person receives in satisfying more 
elementary needs of everyday life. 

How much property is to be redistributed by the welfare state in pur¬ 
suance of its policy of guaranteeing everybody the minimum decencies of life? 
What is considered a minimum at one time, may be too little at another, and 
Pigou admits that there is no absolute line which can be mathematically fig¬ 
ured out either by an economist or a politician. Yet, as a general line of rea¬ 
soning, it appears to him that we are moving away from the old concept of the 
state helping only people who are in extreme distress. We no longer wait for 
the extremity and emergency before we think the state has the duty to help. 
Nonetheless, there is danger of overstepping the boundary line. Cutting up the 
cake into too many little pieces, taxing the wealthy too steeply, may weaken 
their incentive to save, invest, and produce, and the cake may be reduced in 
size in the end. Contrary to the unqualified enthusiasts of the welfare state, 
Pigou warns that the welfare state “holds in itself a cumulative threat to pro¬ 
ductivity which is also a threat to its own survival. That threat should be con¬ 
tinually and carefully watched. We must not advance too far or too fast,” 

As time goes on, the realization grows that the welfare state is not a way 
of getting something for nothing, and that every piece of welfare has to be paid 
for. Since taxation in Britain and the United States is reaching a level where 
there is not much left that can be gotten by “soaking the rich,” every increased 
social benefit must be paid for by increased taxation of the lower-income 
groups. The problem of the welfare state is becoming less and less one of philo¬ 
sophical principle, and more and more one of actuarial calculation and taxation 
arithmetic. 

In the welfare stale, the people agree that a high proportion of their in¬ 
come be spent by the government for certain welfare purposes. Experience 
shows that people tend to save more easily if they have committed themselves 
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to an insurance policy or a mortgage with fixed monthly payments than if they 
rely on irregular monthly deposits in a savings account. In the welfare state 
the situation is similar. The individual hands over to the state the job of 
saving for him in case of urgent need, such as sickness, old age, or death. If peo¬ 
ple themselves could save for all such contingencies, much of the welfare state 
would be unnecessary. But the average person finds it easier to pay higher taxes 
every month or every year, out of which his social security is ultimately paid, 
than to save for such eventualities in a personal savings account. There is noth¬ 
ing wrong in admitting this human weakness and entrusting the state with the 
efficient administration of a comprehensive insurance system, provided it is 
'.understood that the costs of such a system have to be borne by taxation, and 
that therefore the financial principle behind the welfare state is forced personal 
/Smd communal saving today for the needs of tomorrow rather than a simple 
transfer of property from the wealthy to the poor. 

Is the welfare state compatible with capitalism ? When the first basic meas¬ 
ures of the welfare state were introduced over twenty years ago in the United 
States, the prediction was made that the welfare state was the first step to 
commimism, or at least to creeping socialism. Events have disproved that fear. 
After nearly three decades of the welfare state, adhered to by both Democratic 
and Republican administrations, the American economy is healthier than ever 
before, living standards have reached an all-time high, productivity is higher 
than ever, people live longer and better, and there is more economic equality 
between the various income groups than in the past. Far from leading to more 
envy and class conflict, the welfare state has steadily diminished the differences 
and tensions between the two major American political parties, and revolu¬ 
tionary views and parties have less appeal than ever before. Above all, the wel¬ 
fare state has in no way sapped the spirit of incentive and effort in the Ameri¬ 
can economy; the whip of want and insecurity is not the best guide to prog- 
^ress, and in providing a minimum of social and economic security the welfare 
state has strengthened the economy as a whole. The performance of the Ameri¬ 
can economy in World War II and in the years since has astounded the whole 
world, including the communist states; far from being coddled into softness 
and stagnation by the welfare state, the American economy has demonstrated 
enormous dynamism, drive, and initiative. 

Whereas in the early thirties the welfare state was an issue of partisan 
politics, bitterly dividing the two major American political parties, there is 
very little controversy now as far as the basic principles are concerned. What¬ 
ever the economic and social consequences of the welfare state are, its long¬ 
term political consequences are even more important. Without changing the 
basic form of government or way of life, the welfare state has strengthened de¬ 
mocracy by strengthening the security, self-respect, and freedom of democ¬ 
racy's citizens. The two major nations in the world in which communism poses 
very little internal danger because of the almost complete absence of class 
hatred and class war are England and the United States, the two societies which 
have pion^red in the building up of the welfare state. 
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I. ROOSEVELT 

The Philosophy of the New Deal* 


The issue of government has always 
been whether individual men and women 
will have to serve some system of govern¬ 
ment or economics, or whether a system 
of government or economics exists to serve 
individual men and women. This question 
has persistently dominated the discussion 
of government for many generations. On 
questions relating to these things men have 
differed, and for time immemorial it is 
probable that honest men will continue to 
differ. 

The hnal word belongs to no man; 
yet wc can still believe in change and in 
progress. Democracy, as a dear old friend 
of mine in Indiana, Meredith Nicholson, 
has called it, is a quest, a never-ending 
seeking for better things, and in the seeking 
for these things and the striving for them, 
there are many roads to follow. But, if we 
map the course of these roads, we find that 
there are only two general directions. 

When wc look about us, we are likely to 
forget how hard people have worked to win 
the privilege of government The growth 
of the national government of Europe was 
a struggle for the development of a cen¬ 
tralized force in the nation, strong enough 
to impose peace upon ruling barons. In 
many instances the victory of the central 
government, the creation of a strong cen¬ 
tral government, was a haven of refuge 
to the individual. The people preferred the 
master far away to die exploitation and 

* From a campaign address by Franklin D. 
Roofwvelt before the Commonwealth Club at San 
Francisco (September 23, 1032). 


cruelty of the smaller master near at hand. 

But the creators of national government 
were perforce ruthless men. They were 
often cruel in their methods, but they did 
strive steadily toward something thaf so¬ 
ciety needed and very much wanted, a 
strong central State able to keep the peace, 
to stamp out ciyil war, to put the unruly 
nobleman in his place, and to permit the 
bulk of individuals to live safely. The man 
of ruthless force had his place in develop¬ 
ing a pioneer country, just as he did in 
fixing the power of the central Government 
in the development of Nations. Society 
paid him well for his services .and its de¬ 
velopment. When the development among 
the Nations of Europe, however, had been 
completed, ambition and ruthlessness, hav¬ 
ing served their term, tended to overstep 
their mark. 

There came a growing* feeling that Gov¬ 
ernment was conducted for the benefit of 
a few who thrived unduly at the expense 
of all. The people sought a balancing—a 
limiting force. There came gradually, 
through town councils, trade guilds, na¬ 
tional parliaments, by constitution and by 
popular participation and control, limita¬ 
tions on arbitrary power. 

Another factor that tended to limit the 
power of those who ruled, was the rise of 
the ethical conception that a ruler bore a 
responsibility for the welfare of his sub¬ 
jects. 

The American colonies were bom in this 
struggle. The American Revolution was a 
turning point in it. After the Revolution 
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the struggle continued and shaped itself in 
the public life of the country. There were 
those who because they had seen the con¬ 
fusion which attended the years of war 
for American independence surrendered to 
the belief that popular Government was 
essentially dangerous and essentially un¬ 
workable. They were honest people, my 
friends, and we cannot deny that their ex¬ 
perience had warranted some measure of 
fear. The most brilliant, honest and able 
exponent of this point of view was Hamil¬ 
ton. He was too impatient of slow-moving 
methods. Fundamentally he believed that 
the safety of the republic lay in the auto¬ 
cratic strength of its Government, that the 
destiny of individuals was to serve that 
Government, and that fundamentally a 
great and strong group of central institu¬ 
tions, guided by a small group of able and 
public spirited citizens, could best direct all 
Government. 

But Mr. Jefferson, in the summer of 
1776, after drafting the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence turned his mind to the same 
problem and took a different view. He did 
not deceive himself with outward forms. 
Government to him was a means to an end, 
not an end in itself; it might be either a 
refuge and a help or a threat and a danger, 
depending on the circumstances. We find 
him carefully analyzing the society for 
which he was to organize a Government. 
**We have no paupers. The great mass of 
our population is of laborers, our rich who 
cannot live without labor, either manual 
or professional, being few and of moderate 
wealth. Most of the laboring class possess 
property, cultivate their own lands, have 
families and from the demand for their 
labor, are enabled to exact from the rich 
and the competent such prices as enable 
them to feed abundantly, clothe above 
mere decency, to labor moderately and 
raise their families.” 

These people, he considered, had two 
sets of rights, those of ^personal compe¬ 
tency” and those involved in acquiring and 
possessing property* By ^personal compe¬ 
tency” he meant the right of free think¬ 


ing, freedom of forming and expressing 
opinions, and freedom of personal living, 
each man according to his own lights. To 
insure the first set of rights, a Government 
must so order its functions as not to inter¬ 
fere with the individual. But even Jef¬ 
ferson realized that the exercise of the 
property rights might so interfere with 
the rights of the individual that the Gov¬ 
ernment, without whose assistance the prop¬ 
erty rights could not exist, must intervene, 
not to destroy individualism, but to pro¬ 
tect it. 

You are familiar with the great political 
duel which followed; and how Hamilton, 
and his friends, building toward a dominant 
centralized power were at length defeated 
in the great election of 1800, by Mr. Jeffer- 
son*s party. Out of that duel came the two 
parties, Republican and Democratic, as we 
know them today. 

So began, in American political life, the 
new day, the day of the individual against 
the system, the day in which individualism 
was made the great watchword of American 
life. The happiest of economic conditions 
made that day long and splendid. On the 
Western frontier, land was substantially 
free. No one, who did not shirk the task 
of earning a living, was entirely without 
opportunity to do so. Depressions could, 
and did, come and go; but they could not 
alter the fundamental fact that most of 
the people lived partly by selling their 
labor and partly by extt^cting their liveli¬ 
hood from the soil, so that starvation and 
dislocation were practically impossible. At 
the very worst there was always the pos¬ 
sibility of climbing into a covered wagon 
and moving west where the untilled prairies 
afforded a haven for men to whom the 
East did not provide a place. So great 
were our natural resources that we could 
offer this relief not only to our own peo¬ 
ple, but to the distressed of all the world; 
we could invite immigration from Europe, 
md welcome it with open arms. Tradition¬ 
ally, when a depression came a new sec¬ 
tion of land was opened in the West; and 
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even our temporary misfortune served our 
manifest destiny. 

It was in the middle of the nineteenth 
century that a new force was released and 
a new dream created. The force was what 
is called the industrial revolution, the ad¬ 
vance of steam and machinery and the rise 
of the forerunners of the modem industrial 
plant. The dream was the dream of an eco¬ 
nomic machine, able to raise the standard 
of living for everyone; to bring luxury 
within the reach of the humblest, to an¬ 
nihilate distance by steam power and later 
by electricity, and to release everyone 
from the drudgery of the heaviest manual 
toil. It was to be expected that this would 
necessarily affect Government, Hereto¬ 
fore, Government had merely been called 
upon to produce conditions within which 
people could live happily, labor peacefully, 
and rest secure. Now it was called upon to 
aid in the consummation of this new 
dream. There was, however, a shadow over 
the dream. To be made real, it required 
use of the talents of men of tremendous 
will and tremendous ambition, since by no 
other force could the problems of financ¬ 
ing and engineering new developments be 
brought to a consummation. 

So manifest were the advantages of the 
machine age, however, that the United 
States fearlessly, cheerfully, and, I think, 
rightly, accepted the bitter with the sweet. 
It was thought that no price was too high 
to pay for the advantages which we could 
draw from a finished industrial system. 
The history of the last half century is ac¬ 
cordingly in large measure a history of a 
group of financial Titans, whose methods 
were not scrutinized with too much care, 
and who were honored in proportion as 
they produced the results, irrespective of 
the means they ised. The financiers who 
pushed the railroads to the Pacific were 
always ruthless, often wasteful, and fre¬ 
quently corrupt; but they did build rail¬ 
roads, and we have them today. It has been 
estimated that the American investor paid 
for the American railway system more 
than three times over in the process; but 


despite this fact the net advantage was to 
the United States As long as we had free 
land; as long as (>opulation was growing by 
leaps and bounds; as long as our industrial 
plants were insufficient to supply our own 
needs, society chose to give the ambitious 
man free play and unlimited reward pro¬ 
vided only that he produced the economic 
plant so much desired. 

During this period of expansion, there 
was equal opportunity for all and the busi¬ 
ness of Government was not to interfere 
but to assist in the development of indus¬ 
try. This was done at the request of busi¬ 
ness men themselves. The tariff was origi¬ 
nally imposed for the purpose of “foster¬ 
ing our infant industry,” a phrase I think 
the older among you will remember as a 
political issue not so long ago. The rail¬ 
roads were subsidized, sometimes by grants 
of money, oftener by grants of land; some 
of the most valuable oil lands in the United 
States were granted to assist the financing 
of the railroad which pushed through the 
Southwest. A nascent merchant marine was 
assisted by grants of money, or by mail 
subsidies, so that our steam shipping might 
ply the seven seas. Some of my friends tell 
me that they do not want the Government 
in business. With this I agree; but I won¬ 
der whether they realize the implications of 
the past. For while it has been American 
doctrine that the Government must not go 
into business in competition with private 
enterprises, still it has been traditional, 
particularly in Republican administrations, 
for business to ask the Government to put 
at private disposal all kinds of Govern¬ 
ment assistance. The same man who tells 
you that he does not want to see the Gov¬ 
ernment interfere in business->-and he 
means it, and has plenty of good reasons 
for saying so—^is the first to go to Wash¬ 
ington and ask the Government for a pro¬ 
hibitory tariff on his product. When things 
get just bad enough, as they did two years 
ago, he will go with equal speed to the 
United States Government and ask for a 
loan; and the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration is the outcome of it. Each group 
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has sought protection from the Govern¬ 
ment for its own special interests, without 
realizing that the function of Government 
must be to favor no small group at the ex¬ 
pense of its duty to protect the rights of 
personal freedom and of private property 
of all its citizens. 

In retrospect we can now see that the 
turn of the tide came with the turn of the 
century. We were reaching our last fron¬ 
tier; there was no more free land and our 
industrial combinations had become great 
uncontrolled and irresponsible units of 
power within the State. Clear-sighted men 
saw with fear the danger that opportunity 
would no longer be equal; that the grow¬ 
ing corporation, like the feudal baron of 
old, might threaten the economic freedom 
of individuals to earn a living. In that hour, 
our anti-trust laws were bom. The cry was 
raised against the great corporations. Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, the first great Republican 
Progressive, fought a Presidential cam¬ 
paign on the issue of **trust busting'* and 
talked freely about malefactors of great 
wealth. If the Government had a policy it 
was rather to turn the clock back, to de¬ 
stroy the large combinations apd to return 
to the time when every man owned his in¬ 
dividual small business. 

This was impossible; Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, abandoning the idea of *'trust bust¬ 
ing," was forced to work out a difference 
between ‘^good" trusts and **bad" trusts. 
The Supreme Court set forth the famous 
'*rule of reason" by which it seems to have 
meant that a concentration of industrial 
power was permissible if the method by 
which it got its power, and the use it made 
of that power were reasonable. 

Woodrow Wilson, elected in 1912, saw 
the situation more clearly. Where Jefier- 
son had feared the encroachment of politi¬ 
cal power on the lives of individuals, Wil¬ 
son knew that the new power was finan¬ 
cial. He SAW, in the highly centralized eco¬ 
nomic system, the despot of the twentieth 
century, on whom great masses of individ-' 
uals relied for their safety and their liveli¬ 
hood, and whose irresponsibility and greed 


(if they were not controlled) would re¬ 
duce them to starvation and penury. The 
concentration of financial power had not 
proceeded so far in 1912 as it has today; 
but it had grown far enough for Mr. Wil¬ 
son to realize fully its implications. It is 
interesting, now, to read his speeches. What 
is called **radical" today (and I have rea¬ 
son to know whereof I speak) is mild com¬ 
pared to the campaign of Mr. Wilson. 
"No man can deny,” he said, "that the 
lines of endeavor have more and more nar¬ 
rowed and stiffened; no man who knows 
anything about the development of indus¬ 
try in this country can have failed to ob¬ 
serve that the larger kinds of credit are 
more and more difficult to obtain unless 
you obtain them upon terms of uniting 
your efforts with those who already con¬ 
trol the industry of the country, and no¬ 
body can fail to observe that every man 
who tries to set himself up in competition 
with any process of manufacture which 
has taken place under the control of large 
combinations of capital will presently find 
himself either squeezed out or obliged to 
sell and allow himself to be absorbed." 
Had there been no World War—had Mr. 
Wilson been able to devote eight years to 
domestic instead of to international af¬ 
fairs—^we might have had a wholly differ¬ 
ent situation at the present time. However, 
the then distant roar of European cannon, 
growing ever louder, forced him to abandon 
the study of this issue. The problem he 
saw so clearly is left with us as a legacy; 
and no one of us on either side of the 
political controversy can deny that it is a 
matter of grave concern to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

A glance at the situation today only too 
clearly indicates that equality of oppor¬ 
tunity as we have known it no longer ex¬ 
ists. Our industrial plant is built; the prob¬ 
lem just now is whether under existing 
conditions it is not overbuilt. Our last 
frontier has long since been reached, and 
there is practically no more free land. 
More than half of our people do not live on 
the farms or on lands and cannot derive a 
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Hvmg by cultivating thdr om property. 
There is no safety valve in the form of a 
Western prairie to which those thrown out 
of work by the Eastern economic ma¬ 
chines can go for a new start. We are not 
able to invite the immigration from Europe 
to share our endless plenty. We are now 
providing a drab living for our own people. 

Our system of constantly rising tariffs 
has at last reacted against us to the point 
of closing our Canadian frontier on the 
north, our European markets on the east, 
many of our Latin-American markets to the 
south, and a goodly proportion of our Pa¬ 
cific markets on the west, through the re¬ 
taliatory tariffs of those countries. It has 
forced many of our great industrial institu¬ 
tions which exported their surplus produc¬ 
tion to such countries, to establish plants 
in such countries, within the tariff wails. 
This has resulted in the reduction of the 
operation of their American plants, and 
opportunity for employment. 

Just as freedom to farm has ceased, so 
also the opportunity in business has nar¬ 
rowed. It still is true that men can start 
small enterprises, trusting to native shrewd^ 
ness and ability to keep abreast of com¬ 
petitors; but area after area has been pre¬ 
empted altogether by the great corpora¬ 
tions, and even in the fields which still 
have no great concerns, the small man 
starts under a handicap. The unfeeling sta¬ 
tistics of the past three decades show that 
the independent business man is running a 
losing race. Perhaps he is forced to the 
wall; perhaps he cannot command credit; 
perhaps he is “squeezed out,” in Mr. Wil¬ 
son’s words, by highly organized corpo¬ 
rate competitors, as your comer grocery 
man can tell you. Recently a careful study 
was made of the concentration of business 
in the United States. It showed that our 
economic life was dominated by some six 
hundred odd corporations who controlled 
two-thirds of American industry. Ten mil¬ 
lion small business men divided the other 
third. More striking still, it appeared that 
if the process of concentration goes on at 
the same rate, at the end of another cen¬ 


tury we shall have all American industry 
controlled by a dozen corporations, and 
run by perhaps a hundred men. But plainly, 
we are steering a steady course toward eco¬ 
nomic oligarchy, if we are not there al¬ 
ready. 

Clearly, all this calls for a reappraisal of 
values. A mere builder of more industrial 
plants, a creator of more railroad systems, 
an organizer of more corporations, is as 
likely to be a danger as a help. The day of 
the great promoter or the financial Titan, 
to whom we granted anything if only he 
would build, or develop, is over. Our task 
now is not discovery or exploitation of 
natural resources, or necessarily producing 
more goods. It is the soberer, less dra¬ 
matic business of administering resources 
and plants already in hand, of seeking to 
reestablish foreign markets for our surplus 
production, of meeting the problem of un¬ 
derconsumption, of adjusting production to 
consumption, of distributing wealth and 
products more equitably, of adapting ex¬ 
isting economic organizations to the serv¬ 
ice of the people. The day of enlightened 
administration has come. 

Just as in older times the central Gov¬ 
ernment was first a haven of refuge, and 
then a threat, so now in a closer economic 
system the central and ambitious financial 
unit is no longer a servant of national de¬ 
sire, but a danger. I would draw the paral¬ 
lel one step farther. We did not think be¬ 
cause national Government had become a 
threat in the 18 th century that therefore we 
should abandon the principle of national 
Government. Nor today ^ould we aban¬ 
don the principle of strong economic units 
called corporations, merely because their 
power is susceptible of easy abuse. In 
other times we dealt with the problem of 
an unduly ambitious central Government 
by modifying it gradually into a constitu- 
tionid democratic Government. So today 
we are modifying and controlling our eco¬ 
nomic units. 

Aa I see it, the task of Government in 
its rdation to business Is to assist the de¬ 
velopment of an economic declaration of 
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rights, an economic constitutional order. 
This is the common task of statesman and 
business man. It is the minimum require¬ 
ment of a more permanently safe order of 
things. 

Happily, the times indicate that to cre¬ 
ate such an order not only is the proper 
policy of Government, but it is the only 
line of safety for our economic structures 
as well. We know, now, that these eco¬ 
nomic units cannot exist unless prosperity 
is uniform, that is, unless purchasing 
power is well distributed throughout every 
group in the nation. That is why even the 
most selfish of corporations for its own 
interest would be glad to see wages re¬ 
stored and unemployment ended and to 
bring the Western farmer back to his ac¬ 
customed level of prosperity and to assure 
a permanent safety to both groups. That 
is why some enlightened industries them¬ 
selves endeavor to limit the freedom of ac¬ 
tion of each man and business group within 
the industry in the common interest of all; 
why business men everywhere are asking 
a form of organization which will bring 
the scheme of things into balance, even 
though it may in some measure qualify the 
freedom of action of individual units 
within the business. 

The exposition need not further be elabo¬ 
rated. It is brief and incomplete, but you 
will be able to expand it in terms of your 
own business or occupation without diffi¬ 
culty. I think everyone who has actually 
entered the economic struggle—which 
means everyone who was not bom to safe 
wealth—^knows in his own experience and 
his own life that we have now to apply the 
earlier concepts of American Government 
to the conditions of today. 

The Declaration of Independence dis¬ 
cusses the problem of G^eroment in 
terms of a contract. Government is a rela¬ 
tion of give and take, a contract, perforce, 
if we would follow the thinking out of 
which it grew. Under such a contract rulers 
were accorded power, and the people con¬ 
sented to that power on consideration that 
they be accorded certain rights. The task 


of statesmanship has always been the re- 
dehnitior. of these rights in terms of a 
changing and growing social order. New 
conditions impose new requirements upon 
Government and those who conduct Gov¬ 
ernment. 

I held, for example, in proceedings be¬ 
fore me as Governor, the purpose of which 
was the removal of the Sheriff of New 
York, that under modem conditions it was 
not enough for a public official merely to 
evade the legal terms of official wrong¬ 
doing. He owed a positive duty as well. I 
said in substance that if he had acquired 
large sums of money, he was when accused 
required to explain the sources of such 
wealth. To that extent this wealth was 
colored with a public interest. I said that in 
financial matters, public servants should, 
even beyond private citizens, be held to a 
stern and uncompromising rectitude. 

I feel that we are coming to a view 
through the drift of our legislation and our 
public thinking in the past quarter century 
that private economic power is, to enlarge 
an old phrase, a public trust as well. I hold 
that continued enjoyment of that power by 
any individual or group must depend upon 
the fulfillment of that trust. The men who 
have reached the summit of American busi¬ 
ness life know this best; happily, many of 
these urge the binding quality of this 
greater social contract. * 

The terms of that contract are as old as 
the Republic, and as new as the new eco¬ 
nomic order. 

Every man has a right to life; and this 
means that he has also the right to make a 
comfortable living. He may by sloth or 
crime decline to exercise that right; but it 
may not be denied him. We have no actual 
famine or dearth; our industrial and agri¬ 
cultural mechanism can produce enough 
and to spare. Our Government formal and 
informal, political and economic, owes to 
everyone an avenue to possess himself of a 
portion of that plenty sufficient for his 
needs, through his own work. 

Every man has a rif^t to his own prop¬ 
erty; which means a right to be assured, to 
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the fullest extent attainable, in the safety 
of his savings. By no other means can men 
carry the burdens of those parts of life 
which, in the nature of things, afford no 
chance of labor; childhood, sickness, old 
age. In all thought of property, this right is 
paramount; ail other property rights must 
yield to it. If, in accord with this principle, 
we must restrict the operations of the spec¬ 
ulator, the manipulator, even the financier, 

I believe we must accept the restriction 
as needful, not to hamper individualism but 
to protect it. 

These two requirements must be satis¬ 
fied, in the main, by individuals who claim 
and hold control of the great industrial and 
financial combinations which dominate so 
large a part of our industrial life. They 
have undertaken to be, not business men, 
but princes of property. I am not prepared 
to say that the system which produces 
them is wrong. I am very clear that they 
must fearlessly and competently assume 
the responsibility which goes with the 
power. So many enlightened business men 
know this that the statement would be lit¬ 
tle more than a platitude, were it not for 
an added implication. 

This implication is, briefly, that the re¬ 
sponsible heads of finance and industry in¬ 
stead of acting each for himself, must work 
together to achieve the common end. They 
must, where necessary, sacrifice this or that 
private advantage; and in reciprocal self- 
denial must seek a general advantage. It is 
here that formal Government—apolitical 
Government, if you choose—comes in. 
Whenever in the pursuit of this objective 
the lone wolf, the unethical competitor, 
the reckless promoter, the Ishmael or In¬ 
sult whose hand is against every man’s, de¬ 
clines to join in achieving an end recog- 
niaed as being for the public welfare, and 
threatens to drag the industry back to a 
state of anarchy, the Government may 
properly be asked to apply restraint. Like¬ 
wise, should the group ever use its collec¬ 
tive power contrary to the public welfare, 
the Government must be swift to enter and 
protect the public interest. 


The Government should assume the func¬ 
tion of economic regulation only as a last 
resort, to be tried only when private initia¬ 
tive, inspired by high responsibility, with 
such assistance and balance as Government 
can give, has finally failed. As yet there 
has been no final failure, because there has 
been no attempt; and I decline to assume 
that this nation is unable to meet the situa¬ 
tion. 

The final term of the high contract was 
for liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
We have learned a great deal of both in the 
past century. We know that individual 
liberty and individual happiness mean 
nothing unless both are ordered in the 
sense that one man’s meat is not another 
man’s poison. We know that the old 
“rights of personal competency,” the right 
to read, to think, to speak, to choose and 
live a mode of life, must be respected at all 
hazards. We know that liberty to do any¬ 
thing which deprives others of those ele¬ 
mental rights is outside the protection of 
any compact; and that Government in this 
regard is the maintenance of a balance, 
within which every individual may have a 
place if he will take it; in which every in¬ 
dividual may find safety if he wishes it; in 
which every individual may attain such 
power as his ability permits, consistent 
with his assuming the accompanying re¬ 
sponsibility. 

All this is a long, slow task. Nothing is 
more striking than the simple innocence of 
the men who insist, whenever an objective 
is present, on the prompt production of a 
patent scheme guaranteed to produce a re¬ 
sult. Human endeavor is not so simple as 
that. Government Includes the art of for¬ 
mulating a policy, and using the political 
technique to attain so much of that policy 
as will receive general support; persuad¬ 
ing, leading, sacrificing, teaching always, 
because the greatest duty of a statesman is 
to educate. But in the matters of which 1 
have spoken, we are learning rapidly, in a 
severe school. The lessons so learned must 
not be forgotten, even in the mental leth¬ 
argy of a speculative upturn. We must 
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build toward Che time when a major de¬ 
pression cannot occur again; and if this 
means sacrificing the easy profits of infia- 
tionist booms, then let them go ; and good 
riddance. 

Faith in America, faith in our tradition 
of personal responsibility, faith in our in¬ 
stitutions, faith in ourselves demand that 
we recognize the new terms of the old so¬ 
cial contract. We shall fulfill them, as we 


fulfilled the obligation of the apparent 
Utopia which Jefferson imagined for us in 
1776, and which Jefferson, Roosevelt and 
Wilson sought to bring to realization. We 
must do so, lest a rising tide of misery, en¬ 
gendered by our common failure, engulf us 
all. But failure is not an American habit; 
and in the strength of great hope we must 
all shoulder our common load. 


II. HOOVER 

The Welfare State—Road to Collectioism * 


The Growth of Governmental Spending 

We must wish to maintain a dynamic 
progressive people. No nation can remain 
static and survive. But dynamic progress is 
not made with dynamite. And that dyna¬ 
mite today is the geometrical increase of 
spending by our governments—federal 
state, municipal, and local. 

Perhaps I can visualize what this growth 
has been. Twenty years ago, all varieties 
of government, omitting federal debt serv¬ 
ice. cost the average family less than $200 
annually. Today, also omitting debt serv¬ 
ice, it costs an average family about $1,300 
annually. 

This is bad enough. But beyond this is 
the alarming fact that at this moment ex¬ 
ecutives and legislatures are seriously pro¬ 
posing projects which if enacted would 
add one-third more annually to our spend¬ 
ing. Add to these the debt service and the 
average family may be paying $1,900 
yearly taxes. They may get a little back 
if they live to over 65 years of age. 

* From Herbert Hoover, birthday address at 
Stanford University (Angifst 10, 19$4). 


It does not seem very generous to set 
up an ^'acceptable'’ standard of living and 
then make it impossible by taxes. 


The Growth of Bureaucracy 

No doubt life was simpler about 147 
years ago, when our government got well 
under way. At that time there was less 
than one government employee, federal, 
state and local including the paid military, 
to each 120 of the population. Twenty 
years ago. there was one government em¬ 
ployee to about 40 of the population. To¬ 
day, there is one government employee to 
about every 22 of the population. Worse 
than this, there is today one government 
employee to about 8 of the working popu¬ 
lation in the United States. 


The Growth of Dependency 

Twenty years ago, persons directly or in¬ 
directly receiving regular monies from the 
government—that is, officials, soldiers, 
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sdilorSf pensioners, subsidized persons and 
contractors’ employees working exclusively 
for the government—^represented about 
one person in every 40 of the population. 

Today a little more than one ()erson out 
of every 7 in the population is a regular 
recipient of government monies. If those 
of age are all married, they comprise about 
one-half the voters of the last Presidential 
election. 

Think it over. 

In the long run it is the Average Work¬ 
ing Citizen who pays by hidden and other 
taxes. I have made up a little table show¬ 
ing the number of days which this kind of 
citizen niust work on average to pay the 
taxes. 

Days’ 

Work 


Obligations from former wars .11 

Defense and Cold War .24 

Other federal expenditures .12 

State and local expenditures.14 

Total thus far.61 


But beyond this the seriously proposed 
further spending now in process will take 
another 20 days’ work from Mr. and Mrs. 
Average W. Citizen. 

Taking out holidays, Sundays, and aver¬ 
age vacations, there are about 235 work¬ 
ing days in the. year. Therefore, this total 
of 81 days* work a year for taxes will be 
about one week out of every month. 

You might want to work for your fam¬ 
ily instead of paying for a gigantic bureauc¬ 
racy. 

Think it over. 

Confiscation of Savings 

To examine what we are doing, we must 
get away from such sunshine figures as the 
gross national income. We must reduce our 
problem to the possible savings of the peo¬ 
ple after a desirable standard of living. If 
we adopt the Federal Government’s esti¬ 
mate of such a desirable standard, then the 
actual, and the seriously proposed, national 
and local government spending will absorb 


between 75 percent to 85 percent of all 
the savings of the people. In practice it 
does not work evenly. The few will have 
some savings, but the many must reduce 
their standard of living below the ‘’accq}t- 
able” level to pay the tax collector. 

And it is out of savings that the peo¬ 
ple must provide their individual and fam¬ 
ily security. From savings they must buy 
their homes, their farms, and their insur¬ 
ance. It is from their savings finding their 
way into investment that we sustain and 
stimulate progress in a dynamic productive 
system. 

One end result of the actual and pro¬ 
posed spendings and taxes to meet them is 
that the Government becomes the major 
source of credit and capital to the economic 
system. At best the small business man is 
starved in the capital he can find. Venture 
capital to develop new ideas tends to be¬ 
come confined to the large corporations 
and they grow bigger. There are ample 
signs of these results already. 

Governments do not develop gadgets of 
improved living. 

Another end result is to expose all our 
independent colleges and other privately 
supported institutions to the risk of be¬ 
coming dependent upon the state. Already 
it is more and more difficult for these in¬ 
stitutions to find resources. 

Then through politics we will undermine 
their independence which gives lifting 
standards and stimulus to government 
supported institutions. 

No nation grows stronger by such sub¬ 
traction. 

Think it over. 


Government Borrowing 

It is proposed that we can avoid these 
disasters by more government borrowing. 
That is a device to load our extravagance 
and waste on to the next generation. But 
increasing government debts can cany im¬ 
mediate punishment for that is the road to 
inflation. There is far more courage in re¬ 
ducing our gigantic national dtbi than in 
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increasing it. And that is a duty to our chil¬ 
dren. 


Increasing Taxes 

And there is no room for this spending 
and taxes except to cut the standard of 
living of most of our people below the 
“acceptable’' level. It is easy to say, “In¬ 
crease corporation taxes.” That is an illu¬ 
sion. The bulk of corporation taxes is 
passed on to the consumer—that is, to 
every family. It is easy to say, “Increase 
taxes on the higher personal income brack¬ 
ets.” But if all incomes over $8,000 a year 
were confiscated, it would cover less than 
10 percent of these actual and proposed 
spendings. 

The real road before us is to reduce 
spending and waste and defer some desir¬ 
able things for a while. 

We Cannot Have Everything at Once 

There are many absolute necessities and 
there are many less urgent meritorious and 
desirable things that every individual fam¬ 
ily in the nation would like to have but 
cannot afford. To spend for them, or bor¬ 
row money for them, would endanger the 
family home and the family life. So it is 
with the national family. 

So long as we must support the neces¬ 
sary national defense and cold war at a 
cost of 24 days’ work per year to Mr. Aver¬ 
age W. Citizen there are many comfort¬ 
ing things that should be deferred if we do 
not wi^ to continue on this road to ruin 
of our national family life. 

Think it over. 


The Back Road to CoUectivism 

Hie American mind is troubled by the 
growth of collectivism throughout the 
world. 

We have a few hundred thousand Com¬ 
munists and their fellow travelers in 


country. They cannot destroy the Republic. 
They are a nuisance and require attention. 
We also have the doctrinaire socialists who 
peacefully dream of their utopia. 

But there is a considerable group of 
fuzzy-minded people who are engineering a 
compromise between free men and these 
European infections. They fail to realize 
that our American system has grown away 
from the systems of Europe for 250 years. 
They have the foolish notion that a collec¬ 
tivist economy can at the same time pre¬ 
serve personal liberty and constitutional 
government. That cannot be done. 

The steady lowering of the standard of 
living by this compromised collectivist sys¬ 
tem under the title “austerity” in England 
should be a sufficient spectacle for the 
American people. It aims at an abundant 
life but it ends in a ration. 

Most Americans do not believe in these 
compromises with collectivism. But they 
do not realize that through governmental 
spending and taxes, our nation is blissfully 
driving down the back road to it at top 
speed. 

In the end these solutions of national 
problems by spending are always the same 
—^power, more power, more centralization 
in the hands of the state. 

Along this road of spending, the Govern¬ 
ment either takes over economic life, which 
is socialism, or dictates institutional and 
economic life, which b fascism. 

We have not had a great socialization of 
property, but we are on the last miles to 
collectivism through governmental spend¬ 
ing of the savings of the people. 

Think it over. 


Fooling the People's Thinking 

A device of these advocates of gigantic 
spending is the manipulation of words, 
phrases, and slogans to convey new meanr 
ings different from those we have long un¬ 
derstood. These malign distortions drug 
thinking. They drown it in emotion. 

For instance, we see government bor¬ 
rowing and spending transformed into the 
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soft phrase “deficit spending. The slogM 
of a “welfare state’’ has emerged as a dis- 
guise for a collectivist state by the route 
of spending. The Founding Fathers would 
not recognize this distortion of the simple 
word ‘‘welfare'" in the Constitution. Cer¬ 
tainly Jefferson’s idea of the meaning of 
welfare lies in his statement “To preserve 
our independence .... we must make a 
choice between economy and liberty or 

profusion and servitude.If we can 

prevent government from wresting the 
labors of the people under the pretence of 
caring for them we shall be happy.” 

Another of these distortions is by those 
who support such a state and call them¬ 
selves “liberals.” John Morley would not 
recognise one ,of them. 

Out of these slogans and phrases and 
new meanings of words come vague prom¬ 
ises and misty mirages, such as “security 
from the cradle to the grave.” In action 
that will frustrate those basic human im¬ 
pulses to production which alone make a 
dynamic nation. 

Think it over. 


IVAere Blame Must Be Placed 

It is customary to blame our Adminis- 
tions or our legislatures for this gigantic 
Increase in spending, these levies on the 
nation’s workdays, and this ride to a dead¬ 
end of our unique and successful American 
system. A large cause of this growing Con¬ 
fiscation of the work of the people by our 
various governments, is the multitude of 
great pressure groups among our own citi¬ 
zens. Also the state and municipal govern¬ 
ments pressurize the Federal Government. 
And within the Federal Government arc 
pressure groups building their own empires. 

Aggression of groups and agencies 
against the savings of the people as a whole 
is not a process of free men. Special privi¬ 
lege either to business or groups is not 
liberty. 

Many of these groups ouuntain paid lob* 
hies in Washington or in the State Capitols 


to press their claims upon the Administra^ 
tions or the legislatures. 

Our representatives must run for elec¬ 
tion. They can be defeated by these pres¬ 
sure groups. In any event our officials are 
forced to think in terms of pressure groups, 
not in terms of need of the whole people. 

Perhaps some of my listeners object to 
somebody else’s pressure group. Perhaps 
you support one of your own. Perhaps some 
of you do not protest that your leaders are 
not acting with your authority. 

Think it over. 


In Conclusion 

And finally, may I say that thinking and 
debate on these questions must not be 
limited to legislative halls. We should de¬ 
bate them in every school. We should re¬ 
sort to the old cracker barrel debate in 
every comer grocery. In those places these 
phrases and slogans can be liquidated by 
common sense and intellectual integrity. 

A splendid storehouse of integrity and 
freedom has been bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers. In this day of confusion, of 
world peril to free men, our high duty is to 
see that this storehouse is not robbed of its 
contents. 

We dare not see the birthright of pos¬ 
terity to individual independence, initia¬ 
tive, and freedom of choice bartered for a 
mess of collectivism. 

My word to you, my fellow-dtizens, on 
this seventy-fifth birthday is this: The 
Founding Fathers dedicated the structure 
of our government “to secure the blessing^ 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
A century and a half later, we of this gen¬ 
eration still inherited thiit precious blessing. 
Yet as spendthrifts we are on our way to 
rob posterity of its inheritance. 

The American people have solved nuuiy 
great difficulties in the development of na¬ 
tional life. The qualities of self-restraint, 
of integrity, of conscience and courage still 
live In our people. It is not too late to sum¬ 
mon these qualities into action. 
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III. POUND 

The Welfare State and Constitutional 
Government* 


A Negro who used to do some work for 
my father had come from the West Indies 
and was never weary of talking about them. 
“They has there,“ he said once, “a drink 
they calls planter’s punch. And, you know, 
Judge, those planter’s punches they creeps 
up on you surruptitious and ciandestyne.'’ 

The service state, the state which, in¬ 
stead of preserving peace and order and 
employing itself with maintaining the gen¬ 
eral security, takes the whole domain of 
human welfare for its province and would 
solve all economic and social ills through 
its administrative activities, has been creep¬ 
ing up on us in the present century after 
the manner of “those planter’s punches.’* 
It was known earlier in Continental Eu¬ 
rope. But although some writers in Eng¬ 
land were' calling attention to its possibili¬ 
ties at the end of the last century, it was 
so at outs with ingrained modes of Anglo- 
American thought that few tried to put 
the pieces of evidence together to see what 
it indicated as to the direction in which 
we have been moving. In the meantime, 
since the hrst world war, it has made ex¬ 
ceedingly raind progress and has covered 
already a very wide held of individual ac¬ 
tivity and of official promotion of wide 
welfare programs on every side. 

* From Roflcoe Poimd, Address before the 
Economic and Business Foundation and the Serv¬ 
ice and Professional Clubs at New Castle, Pa. 
(June 13, 1949). 


I say service state rather than welfare 
state. The term welfare state seems to me 
a boast. Governments have always held 
that they were set up to promote and con¬ 
serve public welfare. This is implicit in 
the synonym commonwealth —^the common 
weal or general welfare personified in the 
state. So far men have agreed. But when 
it comes to the question how the common 
weal or general welfare is to be achieved, 
they have differed and do differ profoundly. 
Some think the general welfare is best pro¬ 
moted by a government which maintains 
order and administers justice, for the rest, 
leaving men free to do things for them¬ 
selves in their own way so far as they do 
not commit aggressions upon others or sub¬ 
ject others to unreasonable risk of injury, 
and act in good faith in their intercourse 
with others. On the other hand, there have 
always been those who have believed in a 
benevolent government which helps men 
instead of leaving them free to help them¬ 
selves; who have believed in a paternal 
ruler or paternal state doing things for his 
subjects or its citizens to the fullest extent. 

Understand, I am not preaching against 
a service state in itself. The society of to* 
day demands services beyond those that 
the state which only maintained order and 
repaired injuries could perform. In a com¬ 
plex industrial society it becomes more 
difficult to do by private initiative many 
things which the public wishes done and 
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wishes done quickly. Administrative agen¬ 
cies of promoting the general welfare have 
come to be a necessity and have come to 
stay. It would be futile to quarrel with the 
idea of a service state kept in balance 
with the idea of individual spontaneous 
initiative characteristic of the American. 
What one must resist is not state perform¬ 
ance of many public services which it can 
perform without upsetting our legal, politi¬ 
cal, economic, and social order, but the 
idea that all public services must and can 
only be performed by the government— 
that politically organized society and that 
alone is to be looked to for everything, and 
that there is no limit to the services to hu¬ 
manity which it can perform. What I dep¬ 
recate is carrying to the extreme the idea 
of regimented cooperation for the general 
welfare, the exaltation of politically or¬ 
ganized society to the position of an abso¬ 
lute ruler. This presupposes supermen ad¬ 
ministrators or an all-wise majority or 
plurality, omnicompetent and equal to tak¬ 
ing over the whole domain of the general 
welfare and to determine in detail what it 
calls for in every situation. The service 
state in the English-speaking world began 
by performing a few major additional serv¬ 
ices beyond maintaining order and adminis¬ 
tering justice. As it has added more and 
more it has come to be jealous of public 
service performed by anyone else. 

What is to be the effect of the service 
state upon American constitutional democ¬ 
racy? The service state as it develops as 
a superservice state must be par excellence 
a bureau state. From the very nature of 
administration the bureau state calls for a 
highly organized official hierarchy, A hier¬ 
archy calls for a superman (very likely an 
ex officio superman) at its head. Thus, un¬ 
less we are vigilant, the service state may 
lead to a totalitarian state. It has Marxian 
socialism and absolute government in its 
pedigree and has grown up along with the 
totalitarian state in other parts of the 
world. Liberty—free individual self-asser¬ 
tion, individual initiative and self-help—4s 
looked on with suspicion if not aversion 


by the service state, and its advocates seek 
a “new concept of liberty” as freedom from 
want and freedom from fear, not freedom 
of self-assertion, or self-determination. Self- 
help by the individual, competing with the 
service rendered by the state, seems an 
interference with the regime maintained by 
the government. Spontaneous individual 
initiative is frowned on as infringing on 
the domain of state action. The service 
state easily becomes an omnicompetent 
state with bureaus of ex officio experts and 
propaganda activities carried on at public 
expense. If the step to it is gradual, the 
step from it to an absolute state is easy 
and may be made quickly. 

Bills of rights are a characteristic fea¬ 
ture of American constitutions. Beginning 
with the Virginia Bill of Rights of 1776, 
enacted immediately after the Declaration 
of Independence, they have been made a 
part of all our constitutions, state and 
federal. Our American bills of rights are 
prohibitions of governmental action infring¬ 
ing guaranteed rights, that is, guaranteed 
reasonable expectations involved in life in 
civilized society. They are laws, part of the 
constitution as the supreme law of the 
land, enforceable in legal proceedings in 
the courts at suit of those whose rights are 
infringed. They are generically distinct 
from the declarations of rights on the 
model of the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man which are to be found in 
constitutions generally outside the English- 
speaking world. Those are mere preach¬ 
ments, declarations of good intentions or 
exhortations to governmental authority, le¬ 
gally binding on nobody and unenforceable 
by anyone whose declared rights are in¬ 
fringed. But the service state is beginning 
to affect our conception of a bill of rights 
in America. In a recent proposal for a 
declaration of rights for a world govern¬ 
ment we get the Continental note in the 
very title, but also the note of the service 
state which is disinclined toward law. There 
is a declaration of a right of everyone 
everywhere to claim for himself “release 
from the bondage of poverty.” It is not 
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that he is to be free to free himself from 
this bondage, but that the state is to free 
him without his active help in the process. 
Also he is declared to have a right to claim 
reward and security according to his needs. 
But his claim to needs is likely to have 
few limits and is sure to conflict with 
claims of others to like needs. Such decla¬ 
rations are not merely preachments, not 
enforceable or intended to be enforced as 
law, they are invitations to plundering by 
rapacious majorities or pluralities. 

In a recent book. Professor Corwin has 
discussed the decadence of fear of oppres¬ 
sion by government which has become very 
marked. Experience of government in 
seventeenth-century England and experi¬ 
ence of government of the colonies from 
Westminster in the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries had made this fear a domi¬ 
nant consideration in our policy from the 
beginning till well into the present century. 
Growth of a feeling of divine right of ma¬ 
jorities, akin to that of divine right of 
kings, has led to an assumption that con¬ 
cern about oppression by government is 
something we have outgrown. Yet distrust 
of absolute majority or absolute plurality 
is as justified in reason and in experience 
as distrust of the absolute personal ruler. 
Indeed, the latter may be given pause by 
fear of an uprising which an intrenched 
majority need not fear. 

It is characteristic of the service state 
to make lavish promises of satisfying de¬ 
sires which it calls rights. If a constitu¬ 
tion promises to every individual **just 
terms of leisure,” those who draft it do 
not ask themselves whether such provision 
is a law, a part of the supreme law of the 
land, or a preachment of policy which no 
court can enforce and no legislative body 
can be made to regard. Such preachings 
enfeeble a whole constitutional .structure. 
As they cannot be enforced, they lend 
themselves to a doctrine that constitutional 
provisions are not legally enforceable and 
may bs disregarded at any time in the 
interest of political policy of the moment, 
lliey weaken the constitutional polity we 


have built up. Is there wealth enough in 
the world reachable by taxation imposed 
by a world government, or even reachable 
by wholesale confiscation by a world state, 
to guarantee ”just terms of leisure” during 
life to the whole population of the world 
or even to four hundred and fifty million 
Chinese? 

Setting forth such things in a constitu¬ 
tional declarations of guaranteed rights 
makes a farce of constitutions. How can a 
government release the whole world “from 
the bondage of poverty?” What organ of 
government can be made to bring about 
that enough is produced and is continu¬ 
ously produced to insure plenty for every¬ 
one everywhere? How can a court compel 
legislative or executive or individuals or 
organizations of individuals to bring this 
about, or how can executive or legirlative 
compel either or anyone else to do it? Such 
pronouncements proceed upon a theory 
which used to be preached by social work¬ 
ers that law is a protest against wrong. 
Protests against wrong may be very effec¬ 
tive in spurring lawmakers to find remedies 
and enact laws making them effective. Bui 
protests themselves lack the quality of en¬ 
forceability and machinery of enforcement 
which are demanded for a law in any ad¬ 
vanced society. On one occasion Hunt, the 
agitator, appeared before Lord Ellenbor- 
ough while sitting at circuit and insistently 
demanded to be heard. When recognized by 
the court, Hunt explained that he appeared 
on behalf of the boy Dogood. On Lord 
Ellenborough telling him that there was 
no case of the boy Dogood upon his docket, 
Hunt exclaimed theatrically: “But, my 
Lord, am I not in a court of justice?” 
“No, Mr. Hunt,” replied the Chief Justice, 
“you are in His Majesty^s Court of Oyer 
and Terminer and Jail Delivery to deliver 
the jail of this county ” “Then,” said Hunt, 
“I desire to protest.” “Certainly, Mr. Hunt, 
by all means,” said Lord Ellenborough, 
“Usher, take Mr. Hunt to the corridor and 
allow him to protest as long and as much as 
he likes.” A law which is simply a protest 
against wrong is as futile as were the 
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declamations of Hunt in the corridor of 
Lord Ellenborough’s court. 

A power to act toward a general equality 
of satisfaction of wants and a policy of 
developing such an equality are something 
very different from a provision in a decla¬ 
ration of rights that a world government 
guarantees to bring such a policy to fru¬ 
ition. No one can seriously believe that in 
such time as we can foresee the western 
world can provide complete social security 
for the rest of the world, a great part of 
which is always close to the brink of starva¬ 
tion. 

1 have spoken at some length of pro¬ 
posals for declarations of rights for a 
world political organisation because the 
propositions drafted by enthusiastic pro¬ 
moters of a world constitution are followed 
"ometimes in recent proposals for constitu¬ 
tion writing in the development of the 
service state in America. A state which en¬ 
deavors to relieve its people of want and 
fear without being able to relieve its indi¬ 
vidual citizens of the many features of 
human make-up which lead to poverty and 
fear is attempting what the colored preach¬ 
er aptly called unscrewing the inscrutable. 
How can we expect a state to bring about 
a complete satisfaction of all the wants of 
everybody in a world in which we all want 
the earth, but there are thousands of mil¬ 
lions of us and only one earth. Guarantees 
which are no mor8 than promissory decla¬ 
rations of policy can do no more than de¬ 
ceive. Some years ago, when in one of our 
states a ^‘modern code*' was being urged 
and propositions for promissory declara¬ 
tions for wide amelioration of human ills 
were presented, a wise and experienced 
lawyer suggested that one additional article 
would make the whole perfect: Be good 
and you will be happy. Hell is paved with 
good intentions. An extensive pavement of 
that material is far from a solid founda¬ 
tion for a politically organized society. The 
service state is a politically organized so¬ 
ciety and cannot, as could Baron Mun- 
chaujen. pull itself up by its own long 
whiskers. 


This does not mean, however, that our 
nineteenth-century bills of rights cannot 
be supplemented to meet conditions of the 
urban industrial society of today. The two 
new articles in the bill of rights of the New 
Jersey Constitution of 1947, articles 5 and 
19, directed to questions of segregation and 
discrimination on grounds of rkce, color, or 
creed and to rights of organization and 
collective bargaining, are models of what 
may be done by constitutional provisions 
part of the effective law of the land, en¬ 
forceable and meant to be enforced, as 
compared with preachments and promises 
and wishful declarations of ideal policy. 

Promissory bills of rights that create 
expectations of the politically and econom¬ 
ically unachievable and weaken faith in 
constitutions are a step toward the totali¬ 
tarian state. The strong selling point of 
that state is its argument that a strong 
man, a superman leader, can do what 
a government hindered by constitutional 
checks and balances cannot do. When a 
constitution declares rights as claims to be 
secured by government which it can’t se¬ 
cure, it invites centralization of power in 
an absolute government which claims abil¬ 
ity to secure them. The service state, tak¬ 
ing over ail functions of public service, 
operating through bureaus with wide pow¬ 
ers and little*practical restriction on their 
powers, through government positions for 
a large and increasing proportion of the 
population, and through systematic official 
propaganda and a system of subsidies to 
education, science, and research, can easily 
be taking strides toward an absolute gov¬ 
ernment, although under forms of democ¬ 
racy. Indeed, the extreme advocates of the 
service state insist that constitutional de¬ 
mocracy is a contradition in terms. A 
democracy must be an unrestricted rule 
of the majority. The majority must be 
as absolute a ruler in all things as was the 
French king of the old regime in France 
or the Czar in the old regime in Russia. 
As the seventeenth century argued that a 
monarchy must in the natqre of things be 
an absolute not a constitutional monarchy. 
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on the same logical grounds it is argued 
that a democracy must be an absolute not 
a constitutional democracy. 

General welfare service by the state, be¬ 
coming service for strong aggressive groups 
or for politically powerful localities at the 
expense of the public at large, has been 
the ladder by which absolute rulers have 
climbed to power and the platform on 
which they have been able to stay in power. 
Louis XIV held down France by holding 
down Paris by distribution of bread at the 
expense of the provinces. The Spanish 
absolute monarchy long held itself in power 
by using the wealth of the New World for 
service to its subjects at home. Napoleon 
III used state workshops. Totalitarian Italy 
used the theory of the service of the corpo¬ 
rative state. Totalitarian Russia promises 
proletariat rule at the expense of the rest 
of the community. Indeed, in antiquity 
the Roman emperor held down Italy by 
extortion of wheat from Egypt. 

Since the first world war we have 
preached a great deal and promised much 
as to the rights of minorities and of op¬ 
pressed racial groups. But the lavish prom¬ 
ises and administrative absolutism of the 
super-service state (or shall we say service 
super-state?), with the absolute ultimate 
rule of majorities or even of pluralities 
which they involve, are a menace to the 
guarantees that a constitution which is a 
legal document, not merely a frame of 
government promising welfare services 
which it cannot be made to perform, is 
able to give those groups. The attempt to 
make all men equal in all respects instead 
of in their political and legal rights and 
capacities is likely to make them more 
unequal than nature has done already. Un¬ 
less we give equality the practical meaning 
of our American bills of rights, we are likely 
to be thrown back to a proposition that all 
men are not bom equal but are born 
equaUy. 

There has been a tendency of men in 
all history to worship their rulers. In the 
society of today this takes the form of 
faith In absolute rule of the majority or. 


indeed, of the plurality for the time being. 
We forget that majority or plurality are 
only a way out when we cannot get entire 
agreement. The founders of our polity, with 
long and bitter experience of absolute rule 
behind them, sought a government of 
checks and balances by which absolute 
rule by anyone was precluded. As Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Miller put it, in the centennial year 
of the American Revolution, the theory of 
our governments, state and national, is op¬ 
posed to the deposit of unlimited power 
anywhere. Today we are told that this 
doctrine is outmoded. What called for the 
pronouncement was legislation imposing 
a tax for subsidy to private manufacturing 
enterprise. That was regarded as uncon¬ 
stitutional in 1875. But in the service state 
of today expensive service to some at the 
cost of others is regarded as a service to 
the public, as indeed it may be in some 
cases, and this tempts aggressive groups 
to obtain legislation providing service to 
them for which others must pay. A group 
of this sort easily, in its own mind, identi¬ 
fies itself with the public. Obviously the 
conception of public service needs to be 
carefully defined and limited if we are to 
avoid being led into absolute rule by ma¬ 
jority or plurality. 

A government which regards itself, under 
pretext of extending a general welfare serv¬ 
ice to the public, as entitled to rob Peter 
to pay Paul, and is free from constitu¬ 
tional restraints upon legislation putting an 
element or group of the people for the 
whole, has a bad effect on the morale of 
the people. If government is a device for 
benevolent robbery, a would-be Robin 
Hood of today is not likely to see why his 
benevolently conceived activities are repre¬ 
hensible. Based on colonial experience qf 
legislation imposing burdens on some for 
the benefit of others rather than of the 
public as a whole, our older constitutions 
and substantially all constitutions in the 
nineteenth century forbade special or class 
legislation. The omission of this provision 
from recent constitutions is significant. No 
doubt the restriction in the nineteentb- 
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century constitutions was applied too rig* 
idly and was made to stand in the way of 
proper welfare legislation. But entire omis¬ 
sion points to a feeling that government is 
intended to be unfair to minorities and 
that there should be no limit on the ability 
of organized groups to make their fellow 
men pay for special service to them. 

A service state must be bureaucratic. 
Bureaus are characteristically zealous to 
get everything in reach under their control. 
Would it be a great public service to have 
a bureau of psychologists to examine us 
for our aptitudes and assign us, whether 
we like it or not, to the calling for which 


th^ 6nd us fitted? Before the advent of 
psychologists such a state was argued for 
by Greek philosophers. The later Eastern 
Roman Empire stabilized society by putting 
and keeping men in callings somewhat in 
this way. An omnicompetent state postu¬ 
lates omnicompetent bureaus. Why in the 
perfect all-regulating state allow human 
energy to be wasted by permitting indi¬ 
viduals to engage in futile efforts to em¬ 
ploy themselves in callings in which they 
cannot succeed? Is not that the next move 
after subsidizing them to persist in these 
callings in which they are failing and bound 
to fail? 


»V. PIGOU 

Economic Aspects of the Welfare State 


Anybody wishing to write about the Wel¬ 
fare State must begin with the meaning 
of words. What is Welfare? Is it some¬ 
thing that can belong to a State, a politi¬ 
cal organisation as such, or is it merely a 
function—^possibly a sum—of the welfares 
of a number of individuals? To my thinking 
the answer is clear. Welfare is sometimes 
belonging to states of mind. Entities like 
States and Joint Stock Companies cannot 
partake of it because they cannot have 
states of mind; though, of course, the in¬ 
dividual men and women round whom 
these entities are built, and, indeed, even 
insects, can. Thus a society for promoting 
the welfare of horses or cats, or even for 
preventing cruelty to bees, would not, even 
the last, evoke linguistic criticism; but one 

♦ A, C, Plgou, “Some Aspects of the Welfare 
State,*' Diogenes, No. 7 (Summer 1954). By per- 
missloa. 


for promoting the welfare of Stonehenge 
or Canterbury Cathedral or of music, as 
distinct from the^ makers and enjoyers of 
music, would be better renamed. Individual 
consciousness then, and' nothing else, is 
the seat of welfare; and for our purpose we 
may reasonably confine ourselves to the 
consciousness of human beings. 

Clearly, too, welfare is a thing of two 
aspects. For a person’s state of mind at 
any time depends partly on his own mental 
make-up and partly on his external environ¬ 
ment. A person with no musical sense will 
get nothing out of the most admirable 
concert, and one with an excellent musical 
sense will get nothing if there is no music 
to hear. These two elements, subjective and 
objective, are intimately bound together; 
the resultant being a function of both to¬ 
gether, not a sum of two parts due re¬ 
spectively to the one and the other. Any- 
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body, therefore, concerned with welfare 
must look to both these aspects of it. To 
stimulate production of what one may call 
welfare-goods and pay no heed to people’s 
capacity to use and enjoy them would be 
wasted effort. No doubt, with goods that 
satisfy the primary needs for food, cloth¬ 
ing, and shelter, nature herself teaches their 
use without much aid from man. But no 
sensible philanthropist would provide li¬ 
braries of good literature for people who 
cannot and cannot be taught to read. 

There are many important aspects of 
welfare that lie outside an economist’s pur¬ 
view, religious experience, domestic har¬ 
mony—or disharmony—patriotic feeling, 
appreciation of music and art and fine 
scenery, the pleasures of physical fitness, 
athletic achievement. In my book on The 
Economics of Welfare I did not speak of 
these things, but confined myself to aspects 
of welfare associated with economic cir¬ 
cumstances; and I conceived of economic 
welfare as satisfactions and dissatisfactions 
derived from these circumstances, depend¬ 
ing, for a community, partly on the sise 
of its real income, partly on the way in 
which this was allocated among individuals 
and partly on the way in which it was dis¬ 
tributed through time. This way of ap¬ 
proach, though a narrow one, is, I still 
think, convenient. I see no reason for 
emending it and, as an economist, am not 
competent to range more widely. Confining 
myself, therefore, to the economic field, 
I shall speak of the Welfare State as one 
that endeavours to promote the economic 
satisfaction of its citizens—possible con¬ 
flicts between their interests and other 
people’s being for the present purpose ig« 
nored—by stimulating production, iminrov- 
ing the diocation of real income and com¬ 
bating large inter-temporal fluctuations. 

The Welfare State so conceived stands in 
sharp contrast with States whose ideal is 
military power for its own sake, prestige, 
glory or other such ’glittering prizes’; 
though this, of course, is not to say that in 
a fear-dominated world it must not be 
ready to protect itself against attack. 


Again it stands in sharp contrast with a 
State whose eyes are focused on the in¬ 
terests of particular privileged classes—^the 
monarch and his court, the nobles, the land¬ 
lords, the dignitaries of the Church. 
France’s ancien rSgime certainly was not 
a Welfare State; nor can we so label even 
Athens in its prime; for the slave popula¬ 
tion, however well treated, were means, 
not ends. On the other hand, we cannot 
contrast so sharply a Welfare State with a 
’police state’. For a police state may also 
be a Welfare State genuinely aiming, with 
its spies and its terrorism, to promote the 
economic welfare of its people as a whole. 
We cannot deny this a priori. But— man- 
umentum quaeris circumspicel 
We have thus by contrasts obtained a 
rough notion of what arWelfare State is. 
Before, however, we can usefully investi¬ 
gate its character and implications, a funda¬ 
mental objection must be faced, which, if 
valid, would destroy this type of enquiry 
in the womb. The idea that economic satis¬ 
faction should be promoted implies that 
satisfactions are comparable at least in the 
sense that one can be greater or less than 
another, though not necessarily in the sense 
that one can be greater or less by some 
specifiable percentage. Now, if we imagine 
two satisfactions—not two objects yield¬ 
ing satisfaction but two states of satisfac¬ 
tion—presented to the mind of a single 
person at a given momrat it will, 1 think, 
be generally agreed that they are com¬ 
parable. The person to whom they are 
presented may prefer one to the other or be 
Indifferent between them, and it is reason¬ 
able to say in the one case that the pre¬ 
ferred satisfaction or, more strictly, pro¬ 
spective satisfaction, is the greater of the 
two, in the other case that they are equal. 
Moreover, there is no (flfiiculty in suppos¬ 
ing that a man can compare in the same 
way two satisfactions that he has enjoyed 
at different times, provided that his mem¬ 
ory of them is clear. But as regards satis¬ 
factions enjoyed by different people the 
issue is more difficult. Every mind, it has 
been said, is inscrutable to every other 
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mind. How is it possible for me or anyone 
else to decide whether my satisfaction is 
greater, equal to or less than yours when 
we arc faced with similar, and a fortiori 
with dissimilar situations? And, if this is 
not possible, bow can we support the 
proposition that a shilling means more--- 
that it yields more satisfaction —to a poor 
man than to a rich one; a proposition 
without which the concept of a Welfare 
State would be robbed of its most signifi¬ 
cant practical implications? 

It must, I think, be granted that as be¬ 
tween beings widely dissimilar or accus¬ 
tomed to widely different environments a 
comparison of satisfactions is not feasible. 
Does an elephant enjoy a bun more than 
a polar bear; does a hare dislike—or, if 
we are huntsmen, perhaps we should say 
like—being hunted more than a fox does? 
Was a palaeolithic man painting a reindeer 
on the walls of his cave happier than a 
royal academician who has just finished his 
portrait of ‘a prominent businessman^ Such 
questions are unanswerable, indeed fan¬ 
tastic. But among people prima facie simi¬ 
lar, growing up in the same general en¬ 
vironment, it is reasonable to suppose that 
their reactions to various economic situa¬ 
tions will be roughly similar. Of course, 
particular individuals will react differently, 
but representative men in different groups 
may be expected to react more or less 
alike. We cannot, of course, prove this to 
be so, but on the basis of personal experi¬ 
ence, discussion and analogy, it seems 
probable. At all events in practice we al¬ 
ways act on that assumption. This is 
enough to allow our analysis to proceed. 

It is at all events the best that we can 
get. 

Let us then leave epistemological doubts 
behind, masked if not disposed of, and 
pass to a closer study of the Welfare State. 

To undertake a full and rounded discus¬ 
sion of all its aspects in a paper of this 
kind would be impracticable. A selection 
must be made. I single out, therefore, two 
topics: first, State action to influence, not 
primarily the total amount of real income 


production in its widest seasePut the 
direction of it among different sorts of 
goods and services; secondly, State action 
to infiuence the allocation of real income 
available among persons, more particularly 
as between well to do and relatively poor 
people. These topics are, of course, in some 
measure intertwined. For example, on the 
one side subsidies designed to stimulate 
the production or importation of ordinary 
articles of food indirectly entail a shifting 
of real income in favour of poor people 
because these devote a larger proportion of 
their resources to the purchase of food 
than richer people do. On the other side, 
a shift in the allocation of available income 
in favour of the poor carries with it a 
shift in the direction of productive re¬ 
sources towards the kinds of goods and 
services that poor people buy. Neverthe¬ 
less it will be convenient and make for 
clarity to treat the two topics separately. 

There is general agreement that for cer¬ 
tain sorts of goods and services the scale 
of production must be determined by State 
policy operated through the collection and 
spending of revenue. These are goods and 
services that serve collective needs: the 
Armed Forces, Police, the Judiciary, the 
provision of public buildings, and so on. It 
is not necessary that the State should con¬ 
struct battleships in its own shipyards; 
it may buy them from private firms. But 
things of this kind must be ordered and 
paid for out of public funds. 

For goods that satisfy individual require¬ 
ments there is no such necessity. On the 
contrary, it has often been maintained that, 
since public officials are unlikely to under¬ 
stand what people want so well as they do 
themselves, the State ought to leave the 
choice to them and refrain altogether 
f.rom interference. But this is crude 
doctrine and, from the standpoint of the 
Welfare State, needs substantial qualifica¬ 
tion. 

First, the claim that people know what 
they want better than officials is certainly 
not true when they are deceived as to what 
things offered to them for sale really are. 
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A big firm buying materiak will usually 
have Its own testing department and can 
protect itself. But the or^nary private cus¬ 
tomer cannot. It has long been agreed, for 
example, that the State should defend him 
by legislation against fraudulent weights 
and measures, the adulteration of food, and 
so on. In this country the law now re¬ 
quires the contents of proprietary drugs 
to be specified and advertisements in which 
claims are made to cure—^as distinct from 
alleviate—certain at present incurable dis¬ 
eases are forbidden. The fundamental 
principle is that the ordinary citizen, in 
spite of the fact that he has more interest 
in and knowledge of his own wants than 
any official, nevertheless needs protection 
against fraud and misrepresentation. 

Secondly there is often a wide gap be¬ 
tween a person's wants and his needs. No 
normal child wants to be educated, and 
some parents, looking for his uses as a 
wage-earner, may not want it either. At 
the other extreme a man may want ex¬ 
tremely cocaine, heroin and other such 
drugs that are bound to do him serious 
harm. The State forbids the sale of such 
things to the general public. As to alcoholic 
drinks and tobacco it really taxes them 
because they are easy things on which to 
raise a large revenue; but it has also been 
argued, at all events as regards alcohol, 
that checking its consumption by heavy 
taxes is—for other people’s—moral good. 
An example of positive as distinct from 
negative intervention is afforded by the 
British Government’s policy of encouraging 
school-children to drink milk by special 
subsidies. During the war, of course, 
through the allocation of materiak, priori¬ 
ties, licences, and the refusal to grant li¬ 
cences, very extensive control was exer- 
cked by the State, apart altogether from 
the influence of its own expenditure, on 
the direction in which productive resources 
should be employed. 

More interesting from the standpoint of 
the economkt k a third consideration. 
When people decide to spend their money 
la certain ways it sometimes happens that 


their spending yields uncovenanted beneflts 
or inflicts uncovenanted damage on other 
people whose gains or losses do not enter 
into the calculations of the spenders. There 
are many examples of this. The social costs 
involved in the supply of alcoholic drinks 
includes the provision of p>olice to control 
the effects of excess, but these costs do not 
enter into the price that the purchasers of 
such drinks have to pay for them. Nor 
does the damage done to people living 
near smoking factories and the extra wash¬ 
ing bills they have to pay enter into the 
price of the factory's products. If they 
did, as, with strict social accounting, they 
ought to do, the price of those products 
would be higher, less of them would be 
demanded and less resources devoted to 
making them. On the other hand, when a 
good landlord protects the amenities of 
the neighbourhood man erects a beautiful 
instead of an ugly house there is a benefit 
to others tor which he gets no payment. 
These gaps, positive and negative, between 
private and public costs were not much in 
people's nninds until fairly recently. Now 
ever>^body understands about them. It must 
be confessed, however, that we seldom 
know enough to decide in what fields and to 
what extent the State, on account of them, 
could usefully interfere with individual 
freedom of choice. Moreover, even though 
economists were able to provide a perfect 
blueprint for beneficial State action, poli¬ 
ticians are not philosopher kings and a 
blueprint might quickly yield place on their 
desks to the propaganda of competing pres¬ 
sure groups. ‘Fancy’ finance, like a fancy 
franchise, whatever its theoretical attrac¬ 
tions, has, at all events in a democracy, dim 
practical prospects. 

There remain the well-known dishar¬ 
monies associated with monopolistic prac¬ 
tices which deliberately restrict either di¬ 
rectly or by price policy the investment of 
resources in a monopolkt’s chosen field. 
These practices constitute interference by 
private persons with the consumer's free¬ 
dom of choice, and action hy the State to 
prevent them is not strictly interference, 
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bat, rather, a countering of interference. 
This is a very old story. The difficulty of 
devising methods of control that will not 
at the same time obstruct the economies 
of production that large-scale combinations 
and amalgamations sometimes have to offer 
are well known, and the issue between 
State control of potential monopolies and 
State ownership and operation of them is 
still a live one. It is no part of my plan 
to debate that issue here. I am concerned 
only to show that, where monopolistic 
action is threatened, the thesis that Gov¬ 
ernment should stand aside because private 
individuals know their own business and 
their own wants better than officials is 
undermined. The Welfare State will cer¬ 
tainly not stand aside. 

I now pass to my second topic, the 
attitude of the Welfare State to the alloca¬ 
tion of real income among various classes 
of people. Less cumbrously we may say, 
its attitude to transfers in money or kind 
from richer to poorer people; though it 
must be confessed that the concept of 
transfers is ambiguous until we have de¬ 
cided how much it is ‘proper' for people 
with different incomes to contribute to 
the general purposes of government—^the 
upkeep of the armed forces and so on. The 
underlying thesis is that economic welfare 
as a whole will be promoted if the pro¬ 
portionate share of real income available 
for the poorer classes was substantially 
larger than it would be if the State merely 
kept the ring. The slogan /air shares, 
though a meaningless noise so long as fair 
is undefined, illustrates the benevolent, if 
muddled, aspirations of many enthusiasts 
for welfare. These seem at first sight so 
obviously right that to discuss them is a 
waste of time. But they were not always 
deemed obvious. A century and a half ago 
it was honestly believed by many righteous 
—shall we say self-righteous—persons that 
to help poor people in their difficulties was 
in the long run positively bad for them ; 
that it would only render them idle and 
thriftless, cause them to produce innu¬ 
merable offspring fot whom they could not 


provide, and so on. To prevent mill-owners 
from employing children for fourteen hours 
a day was bad for the children because it de¬ 
prived their parents of the wages they might 
have earned and so deprived the children of 
essential food! Alternatively to be poor was 
one’s own fault, a (;rime fitly punished by 
suffering. 

But now the climate of opinion, at all 
events in Great Britain, is quite different. 
Other people’s poverty is no longer a 
crime; that is now the fate of other 
people’s wealth! It is common ground that 
not only children but men and women too 
must somehow be saved from excessive 
toil and protected, at the expense, if need 
be, of their better-to-do fellows, from the 
worst severities of economic need. It has 
come also to be recognised that this can be 
done at much smaller immediate cost to 
better-to-do people than was once supposed. 
For this there are two reasons. First, a 
given worsening in the economic situation 
of a reasonably fortunate person will not 
usually affect him nearly as much when 
he has become accustomed to it as it does 
when first imposed. A man with an income 
of £2,000 a year may suffer a great deal if 
it is suddenly reduced to £1,000, and that 
not merely because the process of becom¬ 
ing poorer is painful. But, when he has 
adjusted himself to the new situation he 
will very likely be nearly, if not quite, as 
happy as before. Women who before the 
last war had large households of servants 
now find making their own beds little hard¬ 
ship, and cooking meals, within limits, may 
be even interesting. Secondly, whereas fot 
a single person or family to be forced to 
accept a lower living standard while their 
friends—and their enemies—are left as 
before may be very distressing; but, if the 
whole of their class or group suffer alike, 
they will scarcely suffer at all. If eveiy- 
body else is daunting a pearl necklace and 
I, being for the purpose of the argument a 
lady, am not, I am grieved. But, if nobody 
has a pearl necklace, I shall be equally 
content with glass beads. Again, if nobody 
else has a motor car I am quite happy 
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with a bicycle, and, if nobody else has 
even that, I am still happy with my feet. 
Yet again, if by the use of some miraculous 
drug all athletes or all animals found 
that they could run twice as fast as they 
can today the pleasures of human and ani¬ 
mal athletics would be much the same as 
now. In short, a large part of the economic 
satisfaction which people derive from sub- 
SLtantial incomes depends, not on their in¬ 
come being large absolutely, but upon its 
being larger, or at least not smaller, than 
those common in their social entourage. 
These considerations greatly strengthen the 
commonsense view that transfers away 
from better-to-do persons do not hurt the 
victims much, while the beneficiaries, whose 
needs are more elementary and less com¬ 
plex, gain from them a great deal. 

Even apart, however, from indirect and 
secondar>^ consequences, which I shall dis¬ 
cuss presently, this is not in itself a suffi¬ 
cient defence for the Welfare State. For 
transfers can be made not merely through 
the compulsions of government authorities 
but also alternatively by voluntar>^ action 
on the part of the well-to-do. Until quite 
recently it was strongly and widely felt 
that poor persons could be helped much 
more effectively by private charity—the 
squire and ladies bountiful—than by the 
State. For this view two quite sensible 
reasons were advanced. First the squire and 
his ladies could add sympathy to gifts of 
calves' foot jelly in a way that a public 
official could not; and the sympathy might 
to some extent counteract the demoralising 
effect of the jelly! The administrative ma¬ 
chinery of the State and even of local au¬ 
thorities creaks and shudders under a load 
of red tape. It must proceed by way of 
general regulations which are often ill- 
adjusted to particular needs. On the other 
side is the fact that private charity not 
only may prove insufficient in the aggregate 
but also leaves gaps; its effective working 
depends on the accident of particular needy 
persons being accessible to particular 
squires and ladies ready to give them help. 
So it comes about that after a time the 


State, with ever improving administrative 
machinery, takes over what private effort 
has pioneered. That is what happened in 
England with elementary education, first 
accepted as a voluntary obligation by the 
churches and from 1870 onwards becom¬ 
ing more and more completely the State s 
concern. In the same way in this country 
voluntary hospitals sustained by private 
subscription showed the way, and presently, 
under recent legislation, yielded place to 
the State. Plainly the State has great ad¬ 
vantages. But plainly too it will be well 
advised not to cold-shoulder private be¬ 
nevolence, rather, so far as may be, to walk 
hand in hand with it. For private benevo¬ 
lence has the heart, for all that the State 
has the brawn and, more dubiously, the 
head. 

In what circumstances, however, should 
the State act? That it should intervene to 
prevent destitution or extreme distress 
and, if need be, levy taxes and rates on 
better-to-do persons for that purpose was 
accepted doctrine long before the concept 
of the Welfare State was born. But the 
stress in earlier times w^as on extreme dis¬ 
tress. The thought was of salvage opera¬ 
tions in exceptional cases. Apart from this 
it was not the business of the State to 
interfere with what ‘the laws of political 
economy' had decreed. It must keep the 
ring; which meant it must defend estab¬ 
lished—or vested—^interests. To attack 
these even by mildly graduated income tax 
and death duties was robbery and confis¬ 
cation. The rights of property were prior 
to law; the office of law was to sustain 
them. To suggest that they are the child 
of law, defensible only so far as they pro¬ 
mote the general good, was not only mis¬ 
taken but immoral. Assisted by the ex¬ 
perience and needs of two world-shattering 
wars we now look back upon these ideas, 
widespread as they were no more than fifty 
years ago, with shocked surprise. They 
have passed into limbo and with their 
passing the practical issue is no longer 
whether the State has the right to inter¬ 
fere with the ‘natural' distribution of in- 
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come and weaJth, but how far it can do 
so uscfulJy. 

Thus the indirect effects of transfers for 
the benefit of the poor, to which I have 
already referred, come into the picture. 
Alfred Marshall was urgent that the strong¬ 
est, not merely the highest, motives of 
human nature should be harnessed to the 
public good. Among these strongest motives 
was the desire to earn money for oneself 
and for one’s family. If of the money that 
well-to-do people earned the State took 
away too much, or took what it did take 
through taxes too sharply progressive, 
would not the victims, or at least a good 
proportion of them, work less hard and 
less long and so seriously reduce the size 
of the national cake? Might they not too 
be less willing, from what was left to them, 
to invest in machinery for manufacturing 
cake for other people, not themselves or 
their children, to enjoy? In short, must 
there not somewhere be a limiting zone, 
transfers beyond which in search of im¬ 
proved distribution will cut down produc¬ 
tion so far that the sum total of economic 
satisfaction is diminished, not increased? 
No doubt, if human nature changed and the 
generality of mankind became as interested 
in the well-being of strangers and strangers^ 
children as in themselves and children of 
their own, there would be no risk of this 
sort of reaction. But, as things are, ‘we are 
neither children nor gods but men in a 
world of men’. There is no getting away 
from that. 

But here we come upon one of those 
frustrations with which economists too 
often meet. We know there must be a limit¬ 
ing zone somewhere and we can describe a 
number of circumstances and influences 
upon which its locality partly depends. But 
it is beyond our powers to determine 
where at any given time in any given cir¬ 
cumstances, in any given country it actu¬ 
ally is. We can point out that a number of 
people are so much interested in their work 
that they would gladly continue at it for 
nothing; that transfers to the poor, par¬ 
ticularly for education and health, by in¬ 


creasing efficiency and. maybe, the will to 
work, directly in their measure help pro¬ 
duction: and other such things. But gener¬ 
alities such as these do not tell us where 
the limiting zone is; what the reactions 
on production of particular schemes and 
scales of taxation will be. Trial will not 
help, for, unlike physicists and chemists, 
we cannot make controlled experiments 
and so cannot isolate the effects of one 
influence from among the welter of others 
that are operating at the same time. We 
can only guess; and, while the guess of an 
economist is likely to be les.^ bad than 
other people’s, there is no guarantee that, 
even so. it will not be very bad. 

Of course, even if considerable damage 
to production results from State efforts to 
improve distribution, economic satisfaction 
as a whole may still be increased so long 
as the damage is not cumulative. That, as 
Marshall saw, is where the danger lies. Pro¬ 
duction, and so real income, falling, the 
rates of taxation needed to yield a given 
revenue correspondingly rise. Thus work 
and investment are discouraged a second 
time; and yet again a third time and a 
fourth time. One way of combating this 
insidious process is by coercion, penalties, 
appeals to fear; another, often highly ef¬ 
fective in war time, less effective in p>eace, 
is by appeals to patriotism and a sense of 
duty; another, which Marshall did not 
despise, by the award of symbols of honour 
for good work done. Yet another is direct 
action by the State to foster productivity, 
for example by investment in research; or 
perhaps, as some people believe but others 
deny, through the supersession in selected 
industries of private enterprise by State 
.operation; and so on. This is ver>' lobse. 
It cannot be set out in a blue print com¬ 
plete with statistics. It amounts to no more 
than a warning and a danger signal. The 
Welfare State holds in itself a cumulative 
threat to productivity, which is also a 
threat to its own survival.' That threat 
should be continuously and carefully 
watched. We must not advance too far or 
too fast. For, if the good is an enemy to 
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the better, the better is also an enemy to 
the good. 

In this discussion I have designedly 
spoken as though the Welfare State were 
a closed system and have referred to the 
outside world only by remarking paren¬ 
thetically that such a State may need to 
prepare defences against attack. By this 
device difficult issues have been shelved. 
Should a Welfare State in actual life self- 
containedly build up its own welfare and 
ignore the distresses of less fortunate parts 
of the world? How far should it be ready 
to delay its own advance by making gifts 
to them? How far should it do this out of 
pure philanthropy, how far in the hope of 
reaping ultimate advantage economic or 
political—there is a well-known, if dubious, 
slogan that penury is the breeding ground 
of aggressive revolution—for itself? These 
are unanswerable questions, not made easier 
in democratic countries by the fact that gov¬ 
ernments are trustees for their citizens, 
many of whom are firmly convinced that 


charity begins—and ends—at home. One 
thing, however, is clear. In the actual world, 
international tension compels even the most 
peacefully intentioned governments to large 
expenditure on the maintenance of armed 
forces and the development of weapons to 
which much scientific and technical skill, 
that might have been used for peaceful pur¬ 
poses, has to be devoted. For example, 
more than 10 per cent of the annual in¬ 
come of the United Kingdom is now being 
absorbed in these uses. Defence is a rival 
to and competitor with the social services. 
Moreover, the indirect threat to production 
due to heavy progressive taxation rises 
more than in proportion to the amount of 
revenue that has to be raised. To reduce 
international tension, and therewith the 
need for armaments and armed forces, is 
probably the greatest, if also the most diffi¬ 
cult. contribution that a statesman could 
make to the development of the Welfare 
State. 
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O NE of the main causes of Plato's lasting influence is that his theory of the 
state is based on a theory of man. Although his conception of the nature 
of man may seem out of date today, in some respects it shows a remarkable 
understanding of the complexity of human personality. His psychological hy¬ 
potheses are weakest where his aristocratic, antidemocratic political outlook 
blocks his objective appraisal of reality, and where the antiscientific, mythical 
elements in his philosophy are reflected in his views on the nature of man. Yet, 
despite these psychological imperfections, his political theory gained immensely 
from his realization that no study of state and society can be fruitful unless it is 
based on a systematic conception of man's nature and motivations. In particular, 
Plato's sense of the complexity of social and political issues is anchored in the 
realization that they cannot be dealt with in isolation, and that they are ulti¬ 
mately human problems, infused with all the contradictory and irrational ele¬ 
ments of man's nature and existence. This psychological element in Plato’s po¬ 
litical theory has always been one of its most suggestive aspects, regardless of 
whether one follows or rejects the conclusions of political Platonism. 

In modern political theory Rousseau was perhaps the last writer who was 
keenly interested in the totality of man rather than in his political behavior 
alone. Like Plato, Rousseau was intensely concerned with education as a process 
of taming man's irrational forces and transmuting them into socially desirable 
activities from which the state could derive strength and cohesion. After Rous¬ 
seau, political speculation increasingly abandoned the older tradition of Platonic 
and medieval thought in which the nature of the state was related to the nature 
of man. The classical political doctrines since the late eighteenth century gen¬ 
erally have assumed an oversimplified rationalistic conception of man without 
subjecting it carefully to empirical analysis, and have proceeded to build a theory 
of state and society on the basis of such an assumption. Facts that do not seem 
to fit into the framework of theory have been dismissed as extraordinary, ab¬ 
normal, irregular, or contrary to reason. The intellectual failure to account for 
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the causes and existence of inational, aggressive, and destructive facts in human 
relations was later reflected in the practical weakness of coping with such ten¬ 
dencies on the larger international scale. 

A new dimension of understanding human behavior has been added by the 
work of Sigmund Freud (1856-1939). Freud started as a practicing physician in 
Vienna, and his psychological theories evolved out of his experience as a neurolo¬ 
gist and psychiatrist, and not from any preconceived ideas. His pioneering con¬ 
tributions to medicine, psychology, and psychiatry are related to his discoveries 
of the processes and mechanisms of the unconscious in man’s mind. Whereas pre- 
Freudian psychology virtually identified mental with conscious processes, Freud 
maintains (in his General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, 1916-1917) that 
“mental processes are essentially unconscious, and that those which are con¬ 
scious are merely isolated acts and parts of the whole psychic entity.” 

Starting his clinical work with the treatment of the repressions and conflicts 
of neurotics, Freud soon saw that such conflicts were not peculiar to neurotics but 
were also characteristic of well-adjusted piersons, and that neuroses were not 
diseases in the traditional meaning of the word but ineffective and distorted ways 
of dealing with psychological stresses and strains. In his Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life (1904), one of his earliest major works, Freud had already shown 
that the ordinary slips of the tongue, forgetting of familiar names or events, and 
other faulty actions of normal persons in everyday life were not the product of 
accident but repressed thoughts of the unconscious that come to the surface 
despite the attempt to conceal and repress them. The study of the unconscious 
led Freud to examine the nature of dreams and of wit and humor as expressions 
of thoughts that cannot be tolerated in the conscious layers of the mind. 

Freud’s emphasis on the vital role of repressed sexual impulses at first 
aroused a great deal of opposition. Later that opposition died down when it was 
understood that the scientific analysis of the unconscious, irrational forces in man 
has the effect of lessening their damaging effect: the more we progress in under¬ 
standing the mechanisms and processes of these irrational forces, the more we 
may eventually succeed in rationally controlling them. 

Firmly believing that psychological phenomena are embedded, like all other 
phenomena of nature, in Uie stream of causality, Freud pursued the origin of. 
neurotic conflicts in adults to their childhood exp)eriences, repressions, and con¬ 
flicts. He found striking similarities between the mental processes of neurotics 
and cfifldren, and between these and the mental processes of primitive peoples. 
Pathological behavior of neurotics is largely and essentially regression to earlier, 
infantile stages in the development of normal functions, and the myths of primi¬ 
tive p>eoples show a striking resemblance to the phantasies of some classes of 
mentally ill in the western world. Particularly as he grew older, Freud became 
increasingly absorbed in the study of archaeology, ethnology, anthropology, re¬ 
ligion, folklore, and mythology, and he drew attention to the remar^ble simi¬ 
larities in the mental develc^ment of the individual and that of the human race 
as a whole. 

One of Freud’s most general works is his CiiMi»aiion and Its Discontents 
(1930). Freud analyzes modern civilization in terms of two basic typ)es of man’s 
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instinctual life: on the one band, man has an impulse to love and cooperate, and, 
on the other, man has the impulse to attack and destroy. The first impulse 
called by Freud (as by Plato in bis Symposium) Eros, of which sexual love 
only one manifestation. The purpose of the erotic impulse is to tie together, to 
establish ever greater unities, whereas the purpose of the second, the deaf A in¬ 
stinct, is to attack, dissolve, destroy, and, finally, to reduce living things to an in¬ 
organic death. Freud shows that civilization owes its existence to the possibility 
of sublimating love for one’s family into the wider friendship and loyalty for the 
group, society, and, lastly, the state. 

Yet the very act of this transformation and sublimation of love creates ten¬ 
sions and frustrations that strengthen the aggressive impulses in man. The prog¬ 
ress of civilization is thus a constant struggle between the cooperative and ag¬ 
gressive impulses in man, whose frustrations and conflicts turn into aggressive 
attitudes toward himself or others. 

Writing in 1930, when the world seemed to be relatively safe and stable, 
Freud says in Civilization and Its Discontents that ‘‘civilized society is perpetu¬ 
ally menaced with disintegration through this primary hostility of men towards 
one another.” Freud argues against the communist thesis that the abolition of 
private property would eliminate personal and collective aggressions. Without 
taking sides with regard to the economic desirability of private property, Freud 
predicted in 1930 that the abolition of private property would not inaugurate a 
reign of love and cooperation in the Soviet Union. On the contrary, Freud warned 
that persecution in the Soviet Union would not come to an end once the bour¬ 
geois class was liquidated, and he predicted that the Russian Communists would 
eventually direct their aggressive tendencies against the outside world. 

The emotional, “libidinal” ties that bind men together in furthering the 
progress of civilization are thus constantly menaced by the “natural instinct of 
aggressiveness in man, the hostility of each one against all and of all against each 
one.” The meaning of the evolution of culture is therefore to be found in the con¬ 
stant struggle between “Eros and Death.” Freud refused to prophesy whether 
aggression and destruction would ultimately triumph over cooperation, and he 
was perturbed by a new source of tension: men have learned to subdue the forces 
of nature to such an extent that the extermination of the whole human race has 
become a distinct possibility, and Freud ascribes to this fact (intensified a thou¬ 
sand times by the subsequent development of the atom and hydrogen bombs) an 
increased state of unrest, dejection, and apprehension that will lead to still more 
hostility and aggression. 

In 1932 the League of Nations and the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation asked Albert Einstein, the greatest physicist since Newton, to choose 
a significant issue of the time, and to discuss it with a person to be selected by 
him. Einstein chose the problem: “Is there a way of delivering mankind from 
the menace of war as the most important issue of humanity, and he selected 
Freud as the person most qualified to illuminate its cause and cure. This exchange 
of letters was published by the League of Nations under the title of Why War? 
in 1933. By that time the establishment of the Nazi regime in Germany had made 
the question one of tragic timeliness. 
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Applying again his two basic concepts of erotic and destructive impulses, 
Freud came to the conclusion that “there is no likelihood of our being able to 
suppress humanity’s aggressive tendencies.” The problem of eliminating war, 
Freud argues, cannot be tackled directly by seeking to abolish the aggressive im¬ 
pulses in man, but must be tackled indirectly by diverting these impulses into 
channds other than warfare and by strengthening the emotional ties that bring 
men together in common efforts and enjoyments. Freud also holds that the or¬ 
ganization of society along rational principles rather than the traditional pattern 
of authoritarian leadership would indirectly strengthen the forces of peace. All 
such indirect methods, however, he is bound to admit, “conjure up an ugly pic¬ 
ture of mills that grind so slowly that, before the flour is ready, men are dead of 
hunger.” 

Yet, owing to two main facts, Freud is not wholly pessimistic about the pos¬ 
sibility of eliminating war: first, man’s progressive ability to master intellectu¬ 
ally his instinctual life, and, second, “a well-founded dread of the form that fu¬ 
ture wars will take.” Civilization is essentially the process of taming and do¬ 
mesticating man’s instincts, and Freud does not know how the next phase of that 
process will come about. But he ends with the not altogether hopeless note that 
“meanwhile we may rest on the assurance that whatever makes for cultural de¬ 
velopment is working also against war.” 

Freud did most of his life’s work in a period of optimistic, rationalistic lib¬ 
eralism. He was one of the few scientists and thinkers of his era who realized 
how fragile were the foundations of rationalism and optimism, always menaced 
by the dark and little-known forces of demonic irrationality lurking in the un¬ 
conscious of man. If the progress of civilization consists in advancing into the 
frontiers of the unknown, in conquering more and more ignorance and suffering, 
Freud’s contribution to the tradition of scientific humanism is immense. Freud 
himself resolutely denied that psychoanalysis is in itself a comprehensive phi¬ 
losophy of life, a Weltanschauung, and insisted (in the last of his New Intro¬ 
ductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, 1933) that psychoanalysis shares, as a 
specialized science and branch of psychology, in the general philosophical orienta¬ 
tion of all science; “It asserts that there is no other source of knowledge of the 
universe but the systematic intellectual analysis of carefully verified observations 
—in fact, what is called research—^and that no knowledge can be obtained from 
revelation, intuition, or divination.” 

Although Freud well understood that scientific thought is “still in its in¬ 
fancy,” and that there are still many problems with which science has been un¬ 
able to cope, he did not regard reason as an end in itself. In the great tradition of 
western humanism, he postulated the value of increasing man’s happiness and 
decreasing his suffering as a worth-while practical goal, with reason as the only 
means to that end. 

Whereas Plato saw in vision the supreme act of knowing truth, and in irra¬ 
tional myths the basis of authoritarian leadership, Freud regards verifiable ex¬ 
perience as the only source of knowledge, and the rational organization of society 
—^without the Platonic pattern of thought control and aristocratic domination— 
as the only means to a life of freedom and happiness. Wherever the adversaries 
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of objective science-in fascist, communist, and other states—have gained 
power Freud’s name is considered dangerous and subversive. Wherever, on the 
other hand, thought is free and science unfettered, Freud’s illumination of the 
dark recesses of the human mind and his strengthening of the scientific tradition 
will be honored as a milestone of humanist rationalism. 


1. FREUD 

Chilizathn and Its Discontents* 


1. The Love Impulse 

What are the influences to which the evo¬ 
lution of culture owes its ori^, how did 
it arise and what determined its course? 

This task seems too«big a one; one may 
well confess oneself difl^dent. Here follows 
what little I have been able to elicit about 
it 

Once primitive man had made the dis¬ 
covery that it lay in his own hands—speak¬ 
ing literally—^to improve his lot on earth 
by working, it cannot have been a matter 
of indifference to him whether another man 
worked with him or against him. The other 
acquired the value of a fellow-worker, and 
it was advantageous to live with him. Even 
earlier, in his ape-like prehistory, man had 
adopted the habit of forming families: his 
first helpers were probably the members 
of his family. One may suppose that the 
founding of families was in some way con¬ 
nected with the period when the need for 
genital satisfaction, no longer appearing 
like an occasional guest who turns up sud¬ 
denly and then vanishes without letting one 
hear anything of him for long intervals, had 

* From Sigmund Freud, CMUzation amt U$ 
DitcanUnts (Hogarth Presa, 1930). By permit- 


settled down with each man like a perma¬ 
nent lodger. When this happened, the male 
acquired a motive for keeping the female, 
or rather, his sexual objects, near him; while 
the female, who wanted not to be separated 
from her helpless young, in their interests, 
too, had to stay by the stronger male. In 
this primitive family one essential feature 
> of culture is lacking: the will of the father, 
the head of it, was unfettered. I have en¬ 
deavoured in Totem und Tabu to show how 
the way led from this family-life to the suc¬ 
ceeding phase of communal existence in the 
form of a band of brothers. By overpower¬ 
ing the father, the sons had discovered that 
several men united can be stronger than 
a single man. The totemic stage of culture 
is founded upon the restrictions that the 
band were obliged to impose on one an¬ 
other in order to maintain the new system. 
These taboos were the first “Right” or law. 
The life of human beings in common there¬ 
fore had a twofold foundation, i,e. the com¬ 
pulsion to work, created by external neces¬ 
sity, and the power of love, causing the 
male to wish to keep his sexual object, the 
female, near him, and the female to keep 
near her that part of herself which has be¬ 
come detached from her, her child. Eros and 
Ananke were the parents of human culture. 
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too. The first result of culture vras that a 
larger number of human beings could then 
live together in common. And since the two 
great powers were here co-operating to¬ 
gether, one might have expected that further 
cultural evolution would have proceeded 
smoothly, towards ever greater mastery over 
the external world, as well as towards greater 
extension in the numbers of men sharing 
the life in common. Nor is it easy to under¬ 
stand how this culture can be felt as any¬ 
thing but satisfying by those who partake 
of it. 

Before we go on to enquire where the 
disturbances in it arise, we will let ourselves 
digress from the point that love was one of 
the founders of culture and so fill a gap 
left in our previous discussion. We said that 
man, having found by experience that sex¬ 
ual (genital) love afforded him his greatest 
gratification, so that it became in effect a 
prototype of all happiness to him, must 
have been thereby impelled to seek his hap¬ 
piness further along the path of sexual re¬ 
lations, to make genital erotism the central 
point of his life. We went on to say that in 
so doing he becomes to a very dangerous 
degree dependent on a part of the outer 
world, namely, on his chosen love-object, 
and this exposes him to most painful suffer¬ 
ings if he is rejected by it or loses it through 
death or defection. The wise men of all 
ages have consequently warned us emphat¬ 
ically against this way of life; but in spite 
of all it retains its attraction for a great 
number of people. 

A small minority arc enabled by their con¬ 
stitution nevertheless to find happiness along 
the path of love; but far-reaching mental 
transformations of the erotic function are 
necessary before this is possible. These peo¬ 
ple make themselves independent of their 
object’s acquiescence by transferring the 
niain value from the fact of being loved to 
their own act of loving; they protect theqi- 
selves against loss of it by attaching their 
love not to individual objects but to all 
men equally, and they avoid the uncertain¬ 
ties and disappointments of genital love by 
turning away from its sexual aim and modi¬ 


fying the instinct into an impulse with an 
inhibited aim. The state which they induce 
in themselves by this process—an unchange¬ 
able, undeviating, tender attitude—^has little 
superficial likeness to the stormy vicissi¬ 
tudes of genital love, from which it is nev¬ 
ertheless derived. It seems that Saint Fran¬ 
cis of Assisi may have carried this method 
of using love to produce an inner feeling of 
happiness as far as anyone; what we are 
thus characterizing as one of the procedures 
by which the pleasure-principle fulfils itself 
has in fact been linked up in many ways 
with religion; the connection between them 
may lie in those remote fastnesses of the 
mind where the distinctions between the ego 
and objects and between the various objects 
become matters of indifference. From one 
ethical standpoint, the deeper motivation of 
which will later become clear to us, this in¬ 
clination towards an all-embracing love of 
‘others and of the world at large is regarded 
as the highest state of mind of ^hich man 
is capable. Even at this early stage in the 
discussion I will not withhold the two 
principal objections we have to raise against 
this view. A love that does not discriminate 
seems to us to lose some of its own value, 
since it does an injustice to its object. And 
secondly, not all men are worthy of love. 

The love that instituted the family still 
retains its power; in its original form it 
does not stop short of direct sexual satis¬ 
faction, and in its modified form as aim- 
inhibited friendliness it influences our civili¬ 
zation. In both these forms its carries on its 
task of binding men and women to one an¬ 
other, and it does this with greater intensity 
than can be achieved through the interest 
of work in common. The casual and undif¬ 
ferentiated way in which the word “love” 
is employed by language has its genetic 
justification. In general usage the relation 
between a man and a woman whose genital 
desires have led them to found a family is 
called love; but the positive attitude of feel¬ 
ing between parents and children^ between 
brothers and sisters in a family, is also called 
love, although to us this relation merits the 
description of aim-mhibited love or affec- 
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lion. Love with an inhibited aim was indeed 
onginslly full sensual Jove and in men*s 
unconscious minds is so still. Both of them, 
the sensual and the aim-inhibited forms, 
reach out beyond the family and create new 
bonds with others who before were strang¬ 
ers. Genital love leads to the forming of new 
families; aim-inhibited love to “friend¬ 
ships,” which are valuable culturally because 
they do not entail many of the limitations 
of genital love—for instance, its exclusive¬ 
ness. But the interrelations between love and 
culture lose their simplicity as development 
proceeds. On the one hand, love opposes the 
interests of culture; on the other, culture 
menaces love with grievous restrictions. 

This rift between them seems inevitable; 
the cause of it is not immediately recogniz¬ 
able. It expresses itself first in a conflict be¬ 
tween the family and the larger community 
to which the individual belongs. We have 
seen already that one of culture's principal 
endeavours is to cement men and women 
together into larger units. But the family 
will not give up the individual. The closer 
the attachment between the members of it, 
the more they often tend to remain aloof 
from others, and the harder it is for them 
to enter into the wider circle of the world 
at large. That form of life in common which 
is phylogenetically older, and is in child¬ 
hood its only form, resists being displaced 
by the type that becomes acquired later 
with culture. Detachment from the family 
has become a task that awaits every adoles¬ 
cent, and often society helps him through 
it with pubertal and initiatory rites. One gets 
the impression that these difficulties form 
an integral part of every process of mental 
evolution—^and indeed, at bottom, of every 
organic development, too. 

The next discord is caused by women, who 
soon become antithetical to cultural trends 
and spread around them their conservative 
influence—the women who at the beginning 
laid the foundations of culture by the ap¬ 
peal of their love. Women represent the 
interests of the family and sexual life; the 
work of civilization has become more and 
more men's busines.s; it confronts them with 


ever harder tasks, compels them to sublima¬ 
tions of instinct which women are not easily 
able to achieve. Since man has not an un¬ 
limited amount of mental energy at his dis¬ 
posal, he must accomplish his tasks by dis¬ 
tributing his libido to the best advantage. 
What he employs for cultural purposes he 
withdraws to a great extent from women 
and his sexual life; his constant association 
with men and his dependence on his rela¬ 
tions with them even estrange him from his 
duties as husband and father. Woman finds 
herself thus forced into the background by 
the claims of culture and she adopts an 
inimical attitude towards it. 

The tendency of culture to set restric¬ 
tions upon sexual life is no less evident than 
its other aim of widening its sphere of op¬ 
erations. Even the earliest phase of it, the 
totemic, brought in its train the prohibition 
against incestuous object-choice, perhaps 
the most maiming wound ever inflicted 
throughout the ages on the erotic life of 
man. Further limitations are laid on it by 
taboos, laws and customs, which touch men 
as well as women. Various types of culture 
differ in the lengths to which they carry this; 
and the material structure of the social 
fabric also affects the measure of sexual 
freedom that remains. We have seen that 
culture obeys the laws of psychological eco¬ 
nomic necessity in making the restrictions, 
for it obtains a great part of the mental en¬ 
ergy it needs by subtracting it from sexu¬ 
ality. Culture behaves towards sexuality in 
this respect like a tribe or a section of the 
population which has gained the upper band 
and is exploiting the rest to its own advan¬ 
tage. Fear of a revolt among the oppressed 
then becomes a motive for even stricter 
regulations. A high-water mark in this type 
of development has been readied in our 
Western European civilization. Psycholog¬ 
ically it is fuUy justified in beginning by 
censuring any manifestations of the sexual 
life of children, for there would be no pros¬ 
pect of curbing the sexual desires of adults 
if the ground had not been prepared for it 
in childhood. Nevertheless there is no sort 
of justification for the lengths beyond this 
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to which civilized society goes in actually 
denying the existence of these manifesta¬ 
tions, which are not merely demonstrable 
but positively glaring. Where sexually ma- 
ture persons are concerned, object-choice is 
further narrowed down to the opposite sex 
and most of the extra-genital forms of sat¬ 
isfaction are interdicted as perversions. The 
standard which declares itself in these pro¬ 
hibitions is that of a sexual life identical for 
all; it pays no heed to the disparities in the 
inborn and acquired sexual constitutions of 
individuals and cuts off a considerable num¬ 
ber of them from sexual enjoyment, thus 
becoming a cause of grievous injustice. The 
effect of these restrictive measures might 
presumably be that all the sexual interest 
of those who are normal and not constitu- 
^tionally handicapped could flow without 
further forfeiture into the channel left open 
to it. But the only outlet not thus censured, 
heterosexual genital love, is further circum¬ 
scribed by the barriers of legitimacy and 
monogamy. Present-day civilization gives 
us plainly to understand that sexual rela¬ 
tions are permitted only on the basis of a 
final, indissoluble bond* between a man and 
woman; that sexuality as a source of enjoy¬ 
ment for its own sake is unacceptable to 
it; and that its intention is to tolerate it 
only as the hitherto irreplaceable means of 
multiplying the human race. 

This, of course, represents an extreme. 
Everyone knows that it has proved impos¬ 
sible to put it into execution, even for short 
periods. Only the weaklings have submitted 
to such comprehensive interference with 
their sexual freedom, and stronger natures 
have done so only under one compensatory 
condition, of which mention may be made 
later. Civilized society has seen itself obliged 
to pass over in silence many transgressions 
which by its own ordinances it ought to 
have penalized. This does not justify any¬ 
one, however, in leaning toward the other 
side and assuming that, because it does not 
achieve all it aims at, such an attitude on 
the part of society is altogether harmless. 
The sexual life of civilized man is seriously 
disabled, whatever we may say; it some¬ 


times makes an impression of being a func¬ 
tion in process of becoming atrophied, just 
as organs like our teeth and our hair seem 
to be. One is probably right in supposing that 
the importance of sexuality as a source of 
pleasurable sensations, i.e. as a means of 
fulfilling the purpose of life, has perceptibly 
decreased.^ Sometimes one imagines one 
perceives that it is not only the oppression 
of culture, but something in the nature of 
the function itself, that denies us full satis¬ 
faction and urges us in other directions. 
This may be an error; it is hard to decide. 


2. The Aggressive Impulse 

Psycho-analytic work has shown that 
these frustrations in respect of sexual life 
are especially unendurable to the so-called 
neurotics among us. These persons manu¬ 
facture substitute-gratifications for them¬ 
selves in their symptoms, which, however, 
are either painful in themselves or become 
the cause of suffering owing to the diffi¬ 
culties they create with the person’s environ¬ 
ment and society at large. It is easy to un¬ 
derstand the latter fact, but the former 
presents us with a new problem. But culture 
demands other sacrifices besides that of sex¬ 
ual gratifications. 

We have regarded the difficulties in the 
development of civilization as part of the 
general difficulty accompanying all evolu¬ 
tion, for we have traced them to the inertia 
of libido, its disinclination to relinquish an 
old position in favour of a new one. It is 
much the same thing if we say fhat the con¬ 
flict between civilization and sexuality is 
caused by the circumstance that sexual love 
is a relationship between two people, in 
which a third can only be superfluous or dis- 

^ There is a short story, which 1 valued long 
ago, by a highly sensitive writer, the Englishman, 
John Galsworthy, who to-day enjoys general 
recognition; it is called “The Apple Tree.*’ It 
shows in a very moving and forcible way how 
there is no longer any place in present-day civilised 
life for a simple natural love between two human 
beings. 
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turbing, whereas civilization is founded on 
relations between larger groups of persons. 
When a Jove-relationship is at its height 
no room is left for any interest in the sur- 
rounding world; the pair of lovers arc suf- 
ficient unto tbemselves, do not even need 
the child they have in common to make them 
happy. In no other case does Eros so plainly 
betray the core of his being, his aim of mak¬ 
ing one out of many; but when he has 
achieved it in the proverbial way through 
the love of two human beings, he is not 
willing to go further. 

From all this we might well imagine that 
a civilized community could consist of pairs 
of individuals such as this, libidinally satis¬ 
fied in each other, and linked to all the oth¬ 
ers by work and common interests. If this 
were so, culture would not need to levy en¬ 
ergy from sexuality. But such a desirable 
state of things does not exist and never has 
existed; in actuality culture is not content 
with such limited ties as these; we see that 
it endeavours to bind the members of the 
community to one another by libidinal ties 
as well, that it makes use of every means 
and favours every avenue by which power¬ 
ful identifications can be created among 
them, and that it exacts a heavy toll of aim- 
inhibited libido in order to strengthen com¬ 
munities by bonds of friendship between the 
members. Restrictions upon sexual life are 
unavoidable if this object is to be attained. 
But we cannot see the necessity that forces 
culture along this path and gives rise to its 
antagonism to sexuality. It must be due to 
some disturbing influence not yet detected 
by us. 

We may'find the clue in one of the so- 
called ideal standards of civilized society. 
It runs: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.** It is world-renowned, undoubtedly 
older than Christianity which parades it as 
its proudest profession, yet certainly not 
very old; in historical times men still knew 
nothing of it* We will adopt a naive atti¬ 
tude towards it, as if we were meeting it 
for the first time. Thereupon we find our¬ 
selves unable to suppress a feeling of as¬ 
tonishment, at at something unnatural. Why 


should we do this? What good is it to us? 
Above all, how can we do such a thing? 
How could it possibly be done? My love 
seems to me a valuable thing that I have no 
right to throw away without reflection. It 
imposes obligations on me which I must be 
prepared to make sacrifices to fulfil. If I 
love someone, he must be worthy of it in 
some way or other. (I am leaving out of ac¬ 
count now the use he may be to me, as well 
as his possible significance to me as a sexual 
object; neither of these two kinds of re¬ 
lationship between us come into question 
where the injunction to love my neighbour 
is concerned.) He will be worthy of it if he 
is so like me in important respects that I 
can love myself in him; worthy of it if he 
is so much more perfect than I that I can 
love my ideal of myself in him; I must love 
him if he is the son of my friend, since the 
pain my friend would feel if anything un¬ 
toward happened to him would be my pain 
—I should have to share it. But if he is a 
stranger to me and cannot attract me by any 
value he has in himself or any significance 
he may have already acquired in my emo¬ 
tional life, it will be hard for me to love 
him. I shall even be doing wrong if I do, 
for my love is valued as a privilege by all 
those belonging to me; it is an injustice to 
them if I put a stranger on a level with 
them. But if I am to love him (with that 
kind of universal love) simply because he, 
too, is a denizen of the eaith, like an insect 
or an earthworm or a grass-snake, then 1 
fear that but a small modicum of love will 
fall to his lot and it would be impossible 
for me to give him as much as by all the 
laws of reason I am entitled to retain for 
myself. What is the point of an injunction 
promulgated with such solemnity, if reason 
does not recommend it to us? 

When I look more closely I find still fur¬ 
ther difficulties. Not merely is this stranger 
on the whole not worthy of love, but, to 
be honest, I must confess be has more claim 
to my hostility, even to my hatred. He does 
not seem to have the least trace of love for 
me, does not show me the sUgheest consider¬ 
ation. If it will do him any good, he has 
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no hcsiudon in injuring me. never even ask- 
ing himself whether the amount of advan- 
Ugc he gains by it bears any proportion to 
the amount of wrong done to me. What is 
more, he does not even need to get an ad¬ 
vantage from it; if he can merely get a 
little (deasure out of it, he thinks nothing 
of jeering at me. insulting me, slandering 
me, showing his power over me; and the 
more secure he feels himself, or the more 
helpless I am. with so much more certainty 
can I eapect this behaviour from him to¬ 
wards me. If he behaved differently, if he 
showed me consideration and did not molest 
me. 1 should in any case, without the afore¬ 
said commandment, be willing to treat him 
similarly. If the high-sounding ordinance 
had run, “Love thy neighbour as they neigh¬ 
bour loves thee,*’ I should not take objec¬ 
tion to it. And there is a second com¬ 
mandment that seems to me even more in¬ 
comprehensible. and arouses still stronger 
opposition in me. It is: *'Love thine ene¬ 
mies.’* When I think it over, however. I am 
wrong in treating it as a greater imposition. 
It is at bottom the same thing.' 

I imagine now I hear a voice gravely ad¬ 
juring me: **Just because thy neighbour is 
not worthy of thy love, is probably full of 
enmity towards thee, thou shouldst love him 
as thyself.” I then perceive the case to be 
like that of Credo qma absurdum. 

Now it is. of course, very probable that 
my neighbour, when he is commanded to 
love me as himself, will answer exactly as 
I have done and reject me for the same rea¬ 
sons. I hope he will not have the same ob- 

lA great poet may permit himself, at least in 
jMt, to give utterance to psychological truths that 
are heavily censured. Thus Heine: **Mine b the 
most peaceable disposition. My wishes are a hum- 
Ue dwelling with a thatched roof, but a good bed, 
good food, milk and butter of the freshest, flowers 
at my windows, some fine tall trees before my door; 
and If the good God wants to make me completely 
happy, he will grant me the Joy of seeing some six 
or seven of my enemies hanging from these trees. 
With my heart full of deep emotion I shall forgive 
them before they die all the wrong they did me in 
their lifetime—true, one must forgive one’s 
enemies, but not unUl they are brought to execu¬ 
tion.” (Heine, Gtdonktn md EimfeU$,) 


jective grounds for doing so. but he will 
hope so as well. Even so, there are varia¬ 
tions in men’s behaviour which ethics, dis¬ 
regarding the fact that they arc determined 
classifies as “good” and “evil.” As long as 
these undeniable variations have not been 
abolished, conformity to the highest ethi¬ 
cal standards constitutes a betrayal of the 
interests of culture, for it puts a direct 
premium on wickedness. One is irresistibly 
reminded here of an incident in the French 
Chamber when capital punishment was 
being discussed; the speech of a member 
who had passionately supported its aboli¬ 
tion was being applauded with loud acclama¬ 
tion, when suddenly a voice was heard call¬ 
ing out from the back of the room, **Que 
messieurs les assassins commencenti** 

The bit of truth behind all this—one so 
eagerly denied—^is that men are not gentle, 
friendly creatures wishing for love, who 
simply defend themselves if they are at¬ 
tacked, but that a powerful measure of de¬ 
sire for aggression has to be reckoned as 
part of their instinctual endowment. The 
result is that their neighbour is to them not 
only a possible helper or sexual object, but 
also a temptation to them to gratify their 
aggressiveness on him. to exploit his ca¬ 
pacity for work without recompense, to use 
him sexually without his consent, to seise 
his possessions, to humiliate him, to cause 
him pain, to torture and to kill him. Homo 
homini lupus; who has the courage to dis¬ 
pute it in the face of all the evidence in his 
own life and in history? This aggressive 
cruelty usually lies in wait for some provo¬ 
cation. or else it steps into the service of 
some other purpose, the aim of which might 
as well have been achieved by milder meas¬ 
ures. In circumstances that favour it. when 
those forces in the mind which ordinarily 
inhibit it cease to operate, it also manifests 
itself spontaneously and reveals men as sav¬ 
age beasts to whom the thought of sparing 
their own kind is alien. Anyone who calls 
td mind the atrocities of the early migra¬ 
tions, of the invasion by the Huns or by 
the so-called Mongols under Jenghis Khan 
and Tamurlane, of the sack of Jerusalem 
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by the pious Crusaders, even indeed the 
horrors of the last world-war, will have to 
bow his head humbly before the truth of 
this view of man. 

The existence of this tendency to aggres¬ 
sion which we can detect in ourselves and 
rightly presume to be present in others is 
the factor that disturbs our relations with 
our neighbours and makes it necessary for 
culture to institute its high demands. Civ- 
iliaed society is perpetually menaced with 
disintegration through this primary hostil¬ 
ity of men towards one another. Their in¬ 
terests in their common work would not 
hold them together; the passions of instinct 
are stronger than reasoned interests. Cul¬ 
ture has to call up every possible reinforce¬ 
ment in order to erect barriers against the 
aggressive instincts of men and hold their 
manifestations in check by reaction-forma¬ 
tions in men’s minds. Hence its system of 
methods by which mankind is to be driven 
to identifications and aim-inhibited love- 
relationships; hence the restrictions on sex¬ 
ual life; and hence, too, its ideal command 
to love one^s neighbour as oneself, which is 
really justified by the fact that nothing is 
so completely at variance with original 
human nature as this. With all its striving, 
this endeavour of culture’s has so far not 
achieved very much. Civilization expects to 
prevent the worst atrocities of brutal vio¬ 
lence by taking upon itself the right to em¬ 
ploy violence against criminals, but the law 
is not able to lay hands on the more dis¬ 
creet and subtle forms in which human ag¬ 
gressions are expressed. The time comes 
when every one of us has to abandon the 
iUusory anticipations with which in our 
youth we regarded our fellow-men, and 
when we realize how much hardship and 
suffering we have been caused in life through 
their ill-will. It would be unfair, however, 
to reproach culture with trying to eliminate 
all disputes and competition from human 
concerns. These things are undoubtedly in¬ 
dispensable; but opposition is not neces¬ 
sarily enmity, only it may be misused to 
make an opening for it. 

The Communists believe th^ have found 


a way of delivering us from this evil. Man 
is whole-heartedly good and friendly to his 
neighbour, they say, but the system of pri¬ 
vate property has corrupted his nature. The 
possession of private property gives power 
to the individual and thence the tempta¬ 
tion arises to ill-treat his neighbour; the 
man who is excluded from the possession 
of property is obliged to rebel in hostility 
against the oppressor. If private property 
were abolished, all valuables held in com¬ 
mon and all allowed to share in the enjoy¬ 
ment of them, ill-will and enmity would dis¬ 
appear from among men. Since all needs 
would be satisfied, none would have any 
reason to regard another as an enemy; all 
would willingly undertake the work which 
is necessary. I have no concern with any 
economic criticisms of the communistic sys¬ 
tem; I cannot enquire into whether the abo¬ 
lition of private property is advantageous 
and expedient.* But I am able to recognize 
that psychologically it is founded on an un¬ 
tenable illusion. By abolishing private prop¬ 
erty one deprives the human love of ag¬ 
gression of one of its instruments, a strong 
one undoubtedly, but assuredly not the 
strongest. It in no way alters the individual 
differences in power and influence which 
are turned by aggressiveness to its own 
use, nor does it change the nature of the 
instinct in any way. This instinct did not . 
arise as the result of property; it reigned 
almost supreme in primitive times when 
possessions were still extremely scanty; it 
shows itself already in the nursery when 
possessions have hardly grown out of their 
original anal shape; it is at the bottom of 

2 Anyone who has been through the misery of 
poverty in his youth, and has endured the indiffer¬ 
ence and arrogance of those who have possessions, 
should be exempt from the suspicion that he has 
no understanding of or goodwill towards the en¬ 
deavours made to fight the economic inequality of 
men and all that It leads to. To be sure, If an at¬ 
tempt Is made to base this fight upon an abstract 
demand for equality for all in the name of justice, 
there is a very obvious objection to be made, 
namely, that nature began the injustice by the 
highly unequal way in which she endows individ¬ 
uals physically and mentally, for which theio is 
no help. 
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all the relations of affection and love be* 
tween human beings—possibly with the 
single exception of that of a mother to her 
male child. Suppose that personal rights to 
material goods are done away with, there 
still remain prerogatives in sexual relation* 
ships, which must arouse the strongest ran¬ 
cour and most violent enmity among men 
and women who are otherwise equal. Let us 
suppose this were also to be removed by in¬ 
stituting complete liberty in sexual life, so 
that the family, the germ-life of culture, 
ceased to exist; one could not, it is true, 
foresee the new paths on which cultural de¬ 
velopment might then proceed, but one 
thing one would be bound to expect, and 
that is that the ineffaceable feature of hu¬ 
man nature would follow wherever it led. 

Men clearly do not find it easy to do 
without satisfaction of this tendency to ag¬ 
gression that is in them; when deprived of 
satisfaction of it they are ill at ease. There 
is an advantage, not to be under-valued, in 
the existence of smaller communities, 
through which the aggressive instinct can 
find an outlet in enmity towards those out¬ 
side the group. It is always possible to unite 
considerable numbers of men in love to¬ 
wards one another, so long as there are still 
some remaining as objects for aggressive 
manifestations. 1 once interested myself in 
the peculiar fact that peoples whose terri¬ 
tories are adjacent, and are otherwise 
closely related, are always at feud with and 
ridiculing each other, as, for instance, the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese, the North 
and South Germans, the English and the 
Scotch, and so on. I gave it the name of 
'^narcissism in respect of minor differences,” 
which does not do much to explain it. One 
can now see that it is a convenient and rela¬ 
tively harmless form of satisfaction for ag¬ 
gressive tendencies, through which cohesion 
amongst the members of a group is made 
easier. The Jewish people, scattered in all 
directions as they are, have in this way 
rendered services which deserve recognition 
to the development of culture in the coun¬ 
tries yfAittt they settled; but unfortunately 
not all the massacres of Jews in the Middle 


Ages sufficed to procure peace and security 
for their Christian contemporaries. Once 
the apostle Paul had laid down universal 
love between all men as the foundation of 
his Christian community, the inevitable con¬ 
sequence in Christianity was the utmost in¬ 
tolerance towards all who remained out¬ 
side of it; the Romans, who had not founded 
their state on love, were not given to lack 
of religious toleration, although religion was 
a concern of the state, and the state was 
permeated through and through with it. 
Neither was it an unaccountable chance 
that the dream of a German world-dominion 
evoked a complementary movement towards 
anti-semitism; and it is quite intelligible 
that the attempt to establish a new com¬ 
munistic t3q)e of culture in Russia should 
find psychological support in the i>ersecu- 
tion of the bourgeois. One only wonders, 
with some concern, however, how the Soviets 
will manage when they have exterminated 
their bourgeois entirely. 

If civilization requires such sacrifices, not 
only of sexuality but also of the aggressive 
tendencies in mankind, we can better un¬ 
derstand why it should be so hard for men 
to feel hai;py in it. In actual fact primitive 
man was better off in this lesptct, for be 
knew nothing of any restrictions on his in¬ 
stincts. As a set-off against this, his pros¬ 
pects of enjoying his happiness for any 
length of time were very slight. Civilized 
man has exchanged some part of his chances 
of happiness for a measure of security. We 
will not forget, however, that in the primal 
family only the head of it enjoyed this in¬ 
stinctual freedom; the other members lived 
in slavish thraldom. The antithesis between 
a minority enjoying cultural advantages and 
a majority who are robbed of them was 
therefore most extreme in that primeval 
period of culture. With regard to the primi¬ 
tive human types living at the present time, 
careful investigation has revealed that their 
instinctual life is by no means to be envied 
on account of its freedom; it is 8Ul>ject to 
restrictions of a different kind but perhaps 
even more rigorous than is that of modem 
civilised man* 
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In rightly finding fault, as wc thus do, 
with our present state of civilization for so 
inadequately providing us with what we re¬ 
quire to make us happy in life, and for the 
amount of suffering of a probably avoidable 
nature it lays us open to—in doing our ut¬ 
most to lay bare the roots of its deficiencies 
by our unsparing criticisms, we are un¬ 
doubtedly exercising our just rights and 
not showing ourselves enemies of culture. 
Wc may expect that in the course of time 
changes will be carried out in our civiliza¬ 
tion so that it becomes more satisfying to 
our needs and no longer open to the re¬ 
proaches we have made against it. But per¬ 
haps we shall also accustom ourselves to 
the idea that there are certain difficulties in¬ 
herent in the very nature of culture which 
will not yield to any efforts at reform. Over 
and above the obligations of putting restric¬ 
tions upon our instincts, which we see to 
be inevitable, we are imminently threatened 
with the dangers of a state one may call 
misire psychologigue” of groups. This 
danger is most menacing where the social 
forces of cohesion consist predominantly of 
identifications of the individuals in the group 
with one another, whilst leading personali¬ 
ties fail to acquire the significance that 
should fall to them in the process of group- 
formation.’ The state of civilization in 
America at the present day offers a good 
opportunity for studying this injurious ef¬ 
fect of civilization which we have reason to 
dread. But I will resist the temptation to 
enter upon a criticism of American culture; 

I have no desire to give the impression that 
I would employ American methods myself. 


J. TAe Struggle between Eros and 
Death 

Never before in any of my previous writ¬ 
ings have I had the feeling so strongly as I 
have now that what I am describing is com¬ 
mon knowledge, that I am requisitioning 

a CC. Croup Psychology and the Analysis of tht 
Bgo (1921). London: Hogarth Preit, 1922. 


paper and ink, and in due course the labour 
of compositors .and printers, in order to ex¬ 
pound things that in themselves are ob¬ 
vious. For this reason, if it should appear 
that the recognition of a special independ¬ 
ent instinct of aggression would entail a 
modification of the psycho-analytical theory 
of instincts, I should be glad enough to 
seize upon the idea. 

We shall see that this is not so, that it is 
merely a matter of coming to closer quar¬ 
ters with a conclusion to which we long ago 
committed ourselves and following it out to 
its logical consequences. The whole of ana¬ 
lytic theory has evolved gradually enough, 
but the theory of instincts has groped its 
way forward under greater difficulties than 
any other part of it. And yet a theory of in¬ 
stincts was so indispensable for the rest 
that something had to be adopted in place 
of it. In my utter perplexity at the be¬ 
ginning, I took as my starting-point the 
poet-philosopher Schiller’s aphorism, that 
hunger and love make the world go round. 
Hunger would serve to represent those in¬ 
stincts which aim at preservation of the 
individual; love seeks for objects; its chief 
function, which is favoured in every way 
by nature, is preservation of the species. 
Thus first arose the contrast between ego 
instincts and object instincts. For the en¬ 
ergy of the latter instincts and exclusively 
for them I introduced the term libido; an 
antithesis was thus formed between the ego 
instincts and the libidinal instincts directed 
towards objects, i,e, love in its widest sense. 
One of these object instincts, the sadistic, 
certainly stood out from the rest in that 
its aim was so very unloving; moreover, it 
clearly allied itself in many of its aspects 
with the ego instincts, and its close kinship 
with instincts of mastery without any libid¬ 
inal purpose could not be xroncealed, but 
these ambiguities could be overcome; in 
spite of them, sadism plainly belonged to 
sexual life—^the game of cruelty could take 
the place of the game of love. Neurosis ap¬ 
peared as the outcome of a struggle be¬ 
tween the interests of self-preservation and 
the claims of libido, a struggle in which the 
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ego was victorious, but at the price of great 
suffering and renunciations. 

Every analyst will admit that none of this 
even now reads like a statement long since 
recognized as erroneous. All the same, modi¬ 
fications had to be made as our researches 
advanced from the repressed to the repress¬ 
ing, from the object instincts to the ego. 
A cardinal point in this advance was the 
introduction of the concept of narcissism, 
i,e. the idea that libido cathects the ego it¬ 
self, that its first dwelling-place was in the 
ego, and that the latter remains to some 
extent its permanent headquarters. This 
narcissistic libido turns in the direction of 
objects, thus becoming object-libido, and 
can transform itself back into narcissistic 
libido. The concept of narcissism made it 
possible to consider the traumatic neuroses, 
as well as many diseases bordering on the 
psychoses, and also the latter themselves, 
from the psycho-analytic angle. It was not 
necessary to abandon the view that the 
transference-neuroses are attempts on the 
part of the ego to guard itself against sexu¬ 
ality, but the concept of the libido was jeop¬ 
ardized. Since the ego-instincts were found 
to be libidinal as well, it seemed for a time 
inevitable that libido should become synon¬ 
ymous with instinctual energy in general, 
as C. G. Jung had previously advocated. 
Yet there still remained in me a kind of 
conviction, for which as yet there were no 
grounds, that the instincts could not all 
be of the same nature. I ix^ade the next step 
in Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1920), 
when the repetition-compulsion and the 
conservative character of instinctual life 
first struck me. On the basis of speculations 
concerning the origin of life and of biologi¬ 
cal parallels, I drew the conclusion that, 
besi^ the Instinct preserving the organic 
substance and binding it into ever larger 
units,^ there must exist another in antithesis 
to this, which would seek to dissolve these 

rThe cootradictioii between the tireleu tend¬ 
ency of Bros to spread ever further and the general 
conservative nature of the instincts here becomes 
very notkeable; it would serve as the starting- 
point of enquiries into further problems. 


units and reinstate their antecedent inor¬ 
ganic state; that is to say, a death instinct 
as well as Eros; the phenomena of life 
would then be explicable from the interplay 
of the two and their counteracting effects on 
each other. It was not easy, however, to 
demonstrate the working of this hypotheti¬ 
cal death instinct. The manifestations of 
Eros were conspicuous and audible enough; 
one might assume that the death instinct 
worked silently within the organism towards 
its disintegration, but that, of course, was 
no proof. The idea that part of the instinct 
became directed towards the outer world 
and then showed itself as an instinct of 
aggression and destruction carried us a step 
further. The instinct would thus itself have 
been pressed into the service of Eros, in 
that the organism would be destroying 
something animate or inanimate outside 
itself instead of itself. Conversely, any ces¬ 
sation of this flow outwards must have the 
effect of intensifying the self-destruction 
which in any case would always be going 
on within. From this example one could then 
surmise that the two kinds of instincts selt 
dom—^perhaps never—^appear in isolation, 
but always mingle with each other in differ¬ 
ent, very varying proportions, and so make 
themselves unrecognizable to us. Sadism, 
long since known to us as a component- 
instinct of sexuality, would represent a par¬ 
ticularly strong admixture of the instinct of 
destruction into the love impulse; while its 
counterpart, masochism, would be an alli¬ 
ance between sexuality and the destruction 
at work within the self, in consequence of 
which the otherwise imperceptible destruc¬ 
tive trend became directly evident and pal¬ 
pable. 

The assumption of the existence of a 
death instinct or a destruction instinct has 
aroused opposition even in analytical cir¬ 
cles; I know that there is a great tendency 
to ascribe all that is dangerous and hostile 
in love rather to a fundamental bipolarity in 
its own nature. The conceptions I have sum¬ 
marized here I first put forward only tenta¬ 
tively, but in the course of time they have 
won such a hold over me that I can no 



longer think in any other way. To my mind 
they are theoretically far more fruitful than 
any others it is possible to employ; they 
provide us with that simplification, without 
cither ignoring or doing violence to the facts, 
which is what we strive after in scientific 
work. I know that we have always had be¬ 
fore our eyes manifestations of the destruc¬ 
tion instinct fused with erotism, directed 
outwards and inwards in sadism and mas¬ 
ochism ; but I can no longer understand how 
we could have overlooked the universality 
of nonerotic aggression and destruction, and 
could have omitied to give it its due signifi¬ 
cance in our interpretation of life. (It is 
true that the destructive trend that is di¬ 
rected inwards, when it is not erotically 
tinged, usually eludes our perceptions.) I 
can remember my own defensive attitude 
when the idea of an instinct of destruction 
first made its appearance in psycho-analyti¬ 
cal literature and how long it took until I 
became accessible to it. That others should 
have shown the same resistance, and still 
show it, surprises me less. Those who love 
fairy tales do not like it when people speak 
of the innate tendencies in mankind towards 
aggression, destruction and, in addition, 
cruelty. For God has made them in his own 
image, with his own perfections; no one 
wants to be reminded how hard it is to rec¬ 
oncile the undeniable existence—in spite 
of all the protestations of Christian Science 
—of evil with his omnipotence and supreme 
goodness. The devil is, in fact, the best way 
out in acquittal of God; he can be used to 
play the same economic role of outlet as 
Jews in the world of Aryan ideals. But even 
so, one can just as well hold God responsible 
for the existence of the devil as for the evil 
he personifies. In view of these difficulties, 
it is expedient for every man to make hum¬ 
ble obeisance on suitable occasions in hon¬ 
our of the high-minded nature of men; it 
will assist him to become universally be¬ 
loved and much shall be forgiven unto him 
on account of it.- 

The name libido can again be used to de¬ 
note the manifestations of the power of 
Eros in contradistinction to the energy of 


the death instinct.* We must confess that 
it is more difficult for us to detect the latter, 
and to a great extent we can merely conjec¬ 
ture its existence as a background to Eros, 
also that it eludes us wherever it is not be¬ 
trayed by a fusion with Eros. In sadism, 
where it bends the erotic aim to its own 
will and yet at the_same time gratifies the 
sexual craving completely, we can obtain 
the clearest insight into its nature and its 
relation to Eros. But even where it shows 
itself without any sexual purpose, even in 
the blindest frenzy of destructiveness, one 
cannot ignore the fact that satisfaction of 
it is accompanied by an extraordinarily in¬ 
tense narcissistic enjoyment, due to the ful¬ 
filment it brings to the ego of its oldest om¬ 
nipotence-wishes. The instinct of destruc¬ 
tion, when tempered and harnessed (as it 
ivere, inhibited in its aim) and directed to¬ 
wards objects, is compelled to provide the 
ego with satisfaction of its needs and with 
power over nature. Since the assumption of 
its existence is based essentially on theo¬ 
retical grounds, it must be confessed that 
it is not entirely proof against theoretical 
objections. But this is how things appear to 
us now in the present state of our knowl¬ 
edge; future research and reflection will un¬ 
doubtedly bring further light which will de¬ 
cide the question. 

2 In Goethe’s Mephistophcles we have a quite 
exceptionally striking identification of the principle 
of evil with the instinct of destruction: 

All entities that be 
Deserve their end—nonentity. 

So all that you name sin, destruction— 
Wickedness, briefly—proves to be 
The native element for me. 

As his adversary, the devil himself cites not 
what is holy and good, but the power in nature 
working towards the creation and renewal of life 
—that is, Eros. 

From air, from water, germs in thouiknds. 

As from the soil, break forth, break free, 

Dry, wet, warm, cOld-^a pullulation! 

Had I not laid on ^ame a reservation. 

Nothing were set apart for me. 

s Our present point of view can be roughly ex¬ 
pressed in the statement that libido participates in 
every instinctual manifesUtion, but that not every¬ 
thing in that manifesUUon is libido. 
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In all that follows I take up the stand¬ 
point that the tendency to aggression is an 
innate, independent, instinctual disposition 
in man, and I come back now to the state¬ 
ment that it constitutes the most powerful 
obstacle to culture. At one point in the 
course of this discussion the idea took pos¬ 
session of us that culture was a peculiar 
process passing over human life and we are 
still under the influence of this idea. We may 
add to this that the process proves to be in 
the service of Eros, which aims at binding 
together single human individuals, then 
families, then tribes, races, nations, into one 
great unity, that of humanity. Why this has 
to be done we do not know; it is simply the 
work of Eros. These masses of men must be 
boimd to one another libidinally; necessity 
alone, the advantages of common work, 
would not hold them together. The natural 
instinct of aggressiveness in man, the hos¬ 
tility of each one against all and of all 
against each one, opposes this programme 
of civilization. This instinct of aggression is 
the derivative and main representative of 
the death instinct we have found alongside 
of Eros, sharing his rule over the earth. And 
now, it seems to me, the meaning of the evo¬ 
lution of culture is no longer a riddle to 
us. It must present to us the struggle be¬ 
tween Eros and Death, between the in- 
itincts of life and the instincts of destruc¬ 
tion, as it works itself out in the human 
species. This struggle is what all life essen¬ 
tially consists of and so the evolution of 
civilization may be simply described as the 
struggle of the human species for existence.^ 
And it is this battle of the Titans that our 
nurses and governesses try to compose with 
their lullaby-song of Heaven! 

For various reasons, it is very far from 
my intention to express any opinion con¬ 
cerning the value of human civilization. 1 
have endeavoured to guard myself against 
the enthusiastic partiality which believes 
our civilization to be the most precious thing 

^ And we may probably,add more precisely that 
Its form was necessarily determined after some 
definite event which still remains to be discovered. 


that we posses or could acquire, and thinks 
it must inevitably lead us to undreamt-of 
heights of perfection. I can at any rate lis¬ 
ten without taking umbrage to those crit¬ 
ics who aver that when one sur\^eys the 
aims of civilization and the means it em¬ 
ploys, one is bound to conclude that the 
whole thing is not worth the effort and that 
in the end it can only produce a state of 
things which no individual will be able to 
bear. My impartiality is all the easier to me 
since I know very little about these things 
and am sure only of one thing, that the 
judgements of value made by mankind are 
immediately determined by their desires for 
happiness; in other words, that those judge¬ 
ments are attempts to prop up their illusions 
with arguments. I could understand it very 
well if anyone were to point to the inevitable 
nature of the process of cultural develop¬ 
ment and say, for instance, that the tend¬ 
ency to institute restrictions upon sexual 
life or to carry humanitarian ideals into ef¬ 
fect at the cost of natural selection is a de¬ 
velopmental trend which it is impossible to 
avert or divert, and to which it is best for 
us to submit as though they were natural 
necessities. I know, too, the objection that 
can be raised against this: that tendencies 
such as these, which are believed to have 
insuperable power behind them, have often 
in the history of man been thrown aside and 
replaced by others. My courage fails me, 
therefore, at the thought of rising up as 
a prophet before my fellow-men, and I bow 
to their reproach that I have no consolation 
to offer them; for at bottom this is what 
they all demand—the frenzied revolution¬ 
ary is passionately as the most pious be¬ 
liever. 

The fateful question of the human spe¬ 
cies seems to me to be whether and to what 
extent the cultural process developed in it 
will succeed in mastering the derangements 
of communal life caused by the human in¬ 
stinct of aggression and self-destruction. 
In this connection, perhaps the phase 
through which we are at this moment pass¬ 
ing deserves special interest. Men have 
brought their powers of subduing the forces 
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of nature to such a pitch that by using them 
they could now very easily exterminate one 
another to the last man. They know this— 
hence arises a great part of their current 
unrest, their dejection, their mood of ap¬ 


prehension. And now it may be expected 
that the other of the two "heavenly forces,” 
eternal Eros, will put forth his strength so 
as to maintain himself alongside of his 
equally immortal adversary. 


II. EINSTEIN and FREUD 

Why War?' 


Caputh near Potsdam, 30th July, 1932. 
Dear Professor Freud, 

The proposal of the League of Nations 
and its International Institute of Intellec¬ 
tual Co-operation at Paris that I should in¬ 
vite a person, to be chosen by myself, to a 
frank exchange of views on any problem 
that I might select affords me a very wel¬ 
come opportunity of conferring with you 
upon a question which, as things now are, 
seems the most insistent of all the problems 
civilisation has to face. This is the problem: 
Is there any way of delivering mankind from 
the menace of war? It is common knowl¬ 
edge that, with the advance of modem sci¬ 
ence, this issue has come to mean a matter 
of life and death for civilisation as we know 
it; nevertheless, for all the zeal displayed, 
every attempt at its solution has ended in 
a lamentable breakdown. 

I believe, moreover, that those whose duty 
it is to tackle the problem professionally 
and practically are growing only too aware 
of their impotence to deal with it, and have 
now a very lively desire to leam the views 
of men who, absorbed in the pursuit of 
science, can see world-problems in the per- 

* (latematiooal Institute of Intellectual Co- 
Operation. Leasue of Nations, t033). By permis- 
•ion. 


spective distance lends. As for me, the 
normal objective of my thought affords no 
insight into the dark places of human will 
and feeling. Thus, in the enquiry now pro¬ 
posed, I can do little more than seek to 
clarify the question at issue and, clearing 
the ground of the more obvious solutions, 
enable you to bring the light of your far- 
reaching knowledge of man’s instinctive life 
to bear upon the problem. There are certain 
psychological obstacles whose existence a 
layman in the mental sciences may dimly 
surmise, but whose interrelations and va¬ 
garies he is incompetent to fathom; you, I 
am convinced, will be able to suggest edu¬ 
cative methods, lying more or less outside 
the scope of politics, which will eliminate 
these obstacles. 

As one immune from nationalist bias, I 
personally see a simple way of dealmg with 
the superficial (i.e. administrative) aspect 
of the problem: the setting up, by interna¬ 
tional consent, of a legislative and judicial 
body to settle eveiy conflict arising between 
nations. Each nation would undertake to 
abide by the orders issued by this legislative 
body, to invoke its decision in every dispute, 
to accept its judgments unreservedly and to 
carry out every measure the tribunal deems 
necessary for the execution of its decrees. 
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But here, at the outset, I come up against 
a difficulty; a tribunal is a human institu¬ 
tion which, in proportion as the power at 
its disposal is inadequate to enforce its ver¬ 
dicts, is all the more prone to suffer these 
to be deflected by extrajudicial pressure. 
This is a fact with which we have to reckon; 
law and might inevitably go hand in hand, 
and juridical decisions approach more nearly 
the ideal justice demanded by the com¬ 
munity (in whose name and interests these 
verdicts are pronounced) in so far as the 
community has effective power to compel 
respect of its juridical ideal. But at present 
we are far from possessing any suprana¬ 
tional organisation competent to render ver¬ 
dicts of incontestable authority and enforce 
absolute submission to the execution of its 
verdicts. Thus I am led to my first axiom: 
the quest of international security involves 
the unconditional surrender by every na¬ 
tion, in a certain measure, of its liberty of 
action, its sovereignty that is to say, and 
it is clear beyond all doubt that no other 
road can lead to such security. 

The ill-success, despite their obvious sin¬ 
cerity, of all the efforts made during the 
last decade to reach this goal leaves us no 
room to doubt that strong psychological 
factors are at work, which paralyse these 
efforts. Some of these factors are not far 
to seek. The craving for power which char¬ 
acterises the governing class in every nation 
Is hostile to any limitation of the national 
sovereignty. This political power-hunger is 
wont to batten on the activities of another 
group, whose aspirations are on purely mer¬ 
cenary, economic lines. 1 have specially in 
mind that small but determined group, ac¬ 
tive in every nation, composed of individuals 
vdio, indifferent to social considerations and 
restraints, regard warfare, the manufacture 
and sale of arms, simply as an occasion to 
advance their personal interests and enlarge 
their personal authority. 

But recognition of this obvious fact is 
merely the first step towards an apprecia¬ 
tion of the actual state of affairs. Another 
question follows hard iqpon it: How is It 
possible for this small clique to bend the 


will of the majority, who stand to lose and 
suffer by a state of war, to the service of 
their ambitions? (In speaking of the ma¬ 
jority, I do not exclude soldiers of every 
rank who have chosen war as their profes¬ 
sion, in the belief that they arc serving to 
defend the highest interests of their race, 
and that attack is often the best method of 
defence.) An obvious answer to this ques¬ 
tion would seem to be that the minority, the 
ruling class at present, has the schools and 
press, usually the Church as well, under its 
thumb. This enables it to organise and sway 
the emotions of the masses, and make its 
tool of them. 

Yet even this answer does not provide a 
complete solution. Another question arises 
from it: How is it these devices succeed so 
well in rousing men to such wild enthusiasm, 
even to sacrifice their lives? Only one an¬ 
swer is possible. Because man has within 
him a lust for hatred and destruction. In 
normal times this passion exists in a latent 
state, it emerges only in unusual circum¬ 
stances; but it is a comparatively easy task 
to call it into play and raise it to the power 
of a collective psychosis. Here lies, perhaps, 
the crux of aU the complex of factors we 
are considering, an enigma that only the 
expert in the lore of human instincts can 
resolve. 

And so we come to our last question. Is 
it possible to control man’s mental evolution 
so as to make him proof against the psy¬ 
choses of hate and destructiveness? Here 
I am thinking by no means only of the so- 
called uncultured masses. Experience proves 
that it is rather the so-called ’Intelligentsia” 
that is most apt to yield to these disastrous 
collective suggestions, since the intellectual 
has no direct contact with life in the raw, 
but encounters it in its easiest, ^thetic 
form—upon the printed page. 

To conclude: 1 have so far been speaking 
only of wars between nations; what are 
known as international conflicts. But I am 
well aware that the aggressive instinct op¬ 
erates under other forms end in other cir¬ 
cumstances. (I am thinking of dvil wars, for 
instance, due in caiiitr days to religious 
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seal, but nowadays to social factors; or, 
again, the persecution of racial minorities.) 
But my insistence on what is the most typi¬ 
cal, most cruel and extravagant form of 
conflict between man and man was deliber¬ 
ate, for here we have the best occasions of 
discovering ways and means to render all 
armed conflicts impossible. 

I know that in your writings we may And 
answers, explicit or implied, to all the is¬ 
sues of this urgent and absorbing problem. 
But it would be of the greatest service to us 
all were you to present the problem of world 
peace in the light of your most recent dis¬ 
coveries, for such a presentation well might 
blaze the trail for new and fruitful modes of 
action. 

Yours very sincerely, 

A. Einstein 

^^enna, September, 1932. 
Dear Professor Einstein, 

When I learnt of your intention to in¬ 
vite me to a mutual exchange of views upon 
a subject which not only interested you 
personally but seemed deserving, too, of 
public interest, I cordially assented. 1 ex¬ 
pected you to choose a problem lying on 
the borderland of the knowable, as it stands 
to-day, a theme which each of us, physicist 
and psychologist,' might approach from his 
own angle, to meet at last on common 
ground, though setting out from different 
premises. Thus the question which you put 
me—^what is to be done to rid mankind of 
the war-menace?—took me by surprise. 
And, next, I was dumbfounded by the 
thought of my (of Oitr, 1 almost wrote) in¬ 
competence; for this struck me as being a 
matter of practical politics, the statesman’s 
proper study. But then I realised that you 
did not raise the question in your capacity 
of scientist or physicist, but as a lover of 
his fellow men, who responded to the call 
of the League of Nations much as Fridtjof 
Nansen, the Polar explorer, took on himself 
the task of succouring homeless and starv¬ 
ing victims of the World War. And, nest, I 
leminded myself that I was not being called 
on to formulate practical proposals, but. 


rather, to explain how this question of pre¬ 
venting wars strikes a psychologist. 

But here, too, you have stated the gist of 
the matter in your letter—^and taken the 
wind out of my sails I Still, I will gladly fol¬ 
low in your wake and content myself with 
endorsing your conclusions, which, however, 
1 propose to amplify to the best of my 
knowledge or surmise. 

You begin with the relations between 
Might and Right, and this is assuredly the 
proper starting-point for our enquiry. But, 
for the term "might,” I would substitute 
a tougher and more telling word: "violence.” 
In right and violence we have to-day an 
obvious antinomy. It is easy to prove that 
one has evolved from the other, and, when 
we go back to origins and examine primitive 
conditions, the solution of the problem fol¬ 
lows easily enough. I must crave your in¬ 
dulgence if in what follows I speak of well- 
known, admitted facts as though they were 
new data; the context necessitates this 
method. 

Conflicts of interest between man and 
man are resolved, in principle, by the re¬ 
course to violence. It is the same in the 
animal kingdom,* from which man cannot 
claim exclusion; nevertheless men are also 
prone to conflicts of opinion, touching, on 
occasion, the loftiest peaks of abstract 
thought, which seem to call for settlement 
by quite another method. This refinement is, 
however, a late development. To start with, 
brute force was the factor which, in small 
communities, decided points of ownership 
and the question which man’s will was to 
prevail. Very soon physical force was im¬ 
plemented, then replaced, by the use of 
various adjuncts; he proved the victor whose 
weapon was the better, or handled the more 
skilfully. Now, for the first time, with the 
coming of weapons, superior brains began 
to oust brute force, but the object of the 
conflict remained the same: one party was 
to be constrained, by the injury done him 
or impairment of his strength, to retract a 
claim or a refusal. This end is most effec¬ 
tively gained when the opponent is ^defini- 
tively put out of action*—in other words, is 
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killed. This procedure has two advantages; 
the enemy cannot renew hostilities, and, 
secondly, his fate deters others from follow¬ 
ing his example. Moreover, the slaughter of 
a foe gratified an instinctive craving—a 
point to which we shall revert hereafter. 
However, another consideration may be set 
off against this will to kill: the possibility 
of using an enemy for servile tasks if his 
spirit be broken and his life spared. Here 
violence finds an outlet not in slaughter but 
in subjugation. Hence springs the practice 
of giving quarter; but the victor, having 
from now on to reckon with the craving for 
revenge that rankles in his victim, forfeits 
to some extent his personal security. 

Thus, under primitive conditions, it is 
superior force—^brute violence, or violence 
backed by arms—^that lords it everywhere. 
We know that in the course of evolution this 
state of things was modified, a path was 
traced that led away from violence to law. 
But what was this path? Surely it issued 
from a single verity; that the superiority of 
one strong man can be overborne by an al¬ 
liance of many weaklings, that Vunion fait 
la force. Brute force is overcome by union, 
the allied might of scattered units makes 
good its right against the isolated giant. 
Thus we may define “right” (i.e. law) as 
the xnight of a community. Yet it, too, is 
nothing else than violence, quick to at¬ 
tack whatever individual stands in its path, 
and it employs the selfsame methods, fol¬ 
lows like ends, with but one difference; it 
is the communal, not individual violence 
that has its way. But, for the transition from 
crude violence to the reign of law, a cer¬ 
tain psychological condition must first ob¬ 
tain. The union of the majority must be 
stable and enduring. If its sole raison d*itre 
be the discomfiture of some overweening in¬ 
dividual and, after his downfall, it be dis¬ 
solved, it leads to nothing. Some other man, 
trusting to his superior power, will seek to 
reinstate the rule of violence and the cycle 
will repeat itself unendingly. Thus the union 
of the people must be pennanent and well 
organised; it must enact rules to meet the 
risk of possible revolts; must set up ma¬ 


chinery ensuring that its rules—the laws— 
are observed and that such acts of violence 
as the laws demand are duly carried out. 
This recognition of a community of interests 
engenders among the members of the group 
a sentiment of unity and fraternal solidarity 
which constitutes its real strength. 

So far 1 have set out what seems to me 
the kernel of the matter: the suppression 
of brute force by the transfer of power to 
a larger combination, founded on the com¬ 
munity of sentiments linking up its mem¬ 
bers. All the rest is mere tautology and 
glosses. Now the position is simple enough 
so long as the community consists of a 
number of equipollent individuals. The laws 
of such a group can determine to what ex¬ 
tent the individual must forfeit his personal 
freedom, the right of using personal force 
as an instrument of violence, to ensure the 
safety of the group. But such a combina¬ 
tion is only theoretically possible; in prac¬ 
tice the situation is always complicated by 
the fact that, from the outset, the grjup 
includes elements of unequal power, men 
and women, elders and children, and, very 
soon, as a result of war and conquest, vic¬ 
tors and the vanquished—^i.e. masters and 
slaves—as well. From this time on the com¬ 
mon law takes notice of these inequalities 
of power, laws are made by and for the 
rulers, giving the servile classes fewer rights. 
Thenceforward there exist within the state 
two factors making for legal instability, but 
legislative evolution, too: first, the attempts 
by members of the ruling class to set them¬ 
selves above the law’s restrictions and, sec¬ 
ondly, the constant struggle of the ruled 
to extend their rights and see each gain em¬ 
bodied in the code, replacing legal disabil¬ 
ities by equal laws for all. The second of 
these tendencies will be particularly marked 
when there takes place a positive mutation 
of the balance of power within the com¬ 
munity, the frequent outcome of certain 
historical conditions. In such cases the laws 
may gradually be adjusted to the changed 
conditions or (as more usually ensues) the 
ruling class is loath to reckon with the new 
developments, the result being insurrec- 
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tions and civil wars, a period when law is in 
abeyance and force once more the arbiter, 
followed by a new regime of law. There is 
another factor of constitutional change, 
which operates in a wholly pacific manner, 
viz: the cultural evolution of the mass of 
the community; this factor, however, is of 
a different order and can only be dealt with 
later. 

Thus we see that, even within the group 
itself, the exercise of violence cannot be 
avoided when conflicting interests are at 
stake. But the common needs and habits of 
men who live in fellowship under the same 
sky favour a speedy issue of such conflicts 
and, this being so, the possibilities of peace¬ 
ful solutions make steady progress. Yet the 
most casual glance at world-history will 
show an unending series of conflicts between 
one community and another or a group of 
others, between large and smaller units, be¬ 
tween cities, countries, races, tribes, and 
kingdoms, almost all of which were settled 
by the ordeal of war. Such wars end either 
in pillage or in conquest and its fruits, the 
downfall of the loser. No single all-embrac¬ 
ing judgment can be passed on these wars 
of aggrandisement. Some, like the war be¬ 
tween the Mongols and the Turks, have led 
to unmitigated misery; others, however, 
have furthered the transition from violence 
to law, since they brought larger units into 
being, within whose limits a recourse to vi¬ 
olence was banned and a new regime de¬ 
termined all disputes. Thus the Roman con¬ 
quests brought that boon, the pax romana, 
to the Mediterranean lands. The French 
kings’ lust for aggrandisement created a new 
France, flourishing in peace and unity. Para¬ 
doxical as it sounds, we must admit that war¬ 
fare well might serve to pave the way to 
that unbroken peace we so desire, for it is 
war that brings vast empires into being, 
within whose frontiers all warfare is pro¬ 
scribed by a strong central power. In prac¬ 
tice, however, this end is not attained, for 
as a rule the fruits of victory are but short¬ 
lived, the new-creatcd unit falls asunder 
once again, generally because there can be 
no true cohesion between the parts that vi¬ 


olence has welded. Hitherto, moreover, such 
conquests have only led to aggregations 
which, for all their magnitude, had jjmits, 
and disputes between these units could be 
resolved only by recourse to arms. For hu¬ 
manity at large the sole result of all these 
military enterprises was that, instead of fre¬ 
quent not to say incessant little wars, they 
had now to face great wars which, for all 
they came less often, were-so much the 
more destructive. 

Regarding the world of to-day the same 
conclusion holds good, and you, too, have 
reached it, though by a shorter path. There 
is but one sure way of ending war and that 
is the establishment, by common consent, 
of a central control which shall have the 
last word in every conflict of interests. For 
this, two things are needed: first, the cre¬ 
ation of such a supreme court of judicature; 
secondly, its investment with adequate ex¬ 
ecutive force. Unless this second require¬ 
ment be fulfilled, the first is unavailing. Ob¬ 
viously the League of Nations, acting as a 
Supreme Court, fulfils the first condition; 
it does not fulfil the second. It has no force 
at its disposal and can only get it if the 
members of the new body, its constituent 
nations, furnish it. And, as things are, this 
is a forlorn hope. StiU we should be taking 
a very short-sighted view of the League of 
Nations were we to ignore the fact that 
here is an experiment the like of which has 
rarely—never before, perhaps, on such a 
scale—been attempted in the course of his¬ 
tory. It is an attempt to acquire the author¬ 
ity (in other words, coercive influence), 
which hitherto reposed exclusively on the 
possession of power, by calling into play 
certain idealistic attitudes of mind. We have 
seen that there are two factors of cohesion 
in a community: violent compulsion and 
ties of sentiment (‘‘identifications,’* in tech¬ 
nical parlance) between the members of the 
group. If one of these factors becomes in¬ 
operative, the other may still suffice to ^ 
hold the group together. Obviously such 
notions as these can only be significant when 
they are the expression of a deeply rooted 
sense of unity, shared by all. It is necessary, 
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therefore, to gauge the efficacy of such 
sentiments. History tells us that, on oc* 
casion, they have been effective. For ex¬ 
ample, the Panhellenic conception, the 
Greeks* awareness of superiority over their 
barbarian neighbours, which found expres¬ 
sion in the Amphictyonies, the Oracles and 
Games, was strong eoougk to humanise the 
methods of warfare as between Greeks, 
though inevitably it failed to prevent con¬ 
flicts between different elements of the Hel¬ 
lenic race or even to deter a city or group 
of cities from joining forces with their ra¬ 
cial foe, the Persians, for the discomfiture 
of a rival. The solidarity of Christendom in 
the Renaissance age was no more effective, 
despite its vast authority, in hindering 
Christian nations, large and small alike, from 
calling in the Sultan to their aid. And, in 
our times, we look in vain for some such 
unifying notion whose authority would be 
unquestioned. It is all too clear that the 
nationalistic ideas, paramount to-day in 
every country, operate in quite a contrary 
direction. Some there are who hold that 
the Bolshevist conceptions may make an 
end of war, but, as things are, that goal lies 
very far away and, perhaps, could only be 
attained after a spell of brutal internecine 
warfare. Thus it would seem that any effort 
to replace brute force by the might of an 
ideal is, under present conditions, doomed 
to fail. Our logic is at fault if we ignore the 
fact that right is founded on brute force 
and even to-day needs violence to main¬ 
tain it 

1 now can comment on another of your 
statements. You are amased that it is so 
easy to infect men with the war-fever, and 
ym surmise that man has in him an active 
instinct for hatred and destruction, amena¬ 
ble to such stimulations. I entirely agree 
with you. I believe in the existence of this 
mstinct and have been recently at pains to 
study its manifestations. In this connexion 
may 1 set out a fragment of that knowl¬ 
edge of the instincts, which we psychoana¬ 
lysts, after so many tentative essays and 
gropings in the dark, have compassed? We 
assume that human instincts are of two 


kinds: those that conserve and unify, which 
we call **erotic” (in the meaning Plato gives 
to Eros in bis Symposium), or ebe ^‘sex¬ 
ual** (explicitly extending the popular con¬ 
notation of **sex**); and, secondly, the 
instincts to destroy and kill, which we assimi¬ 
late as the aggressive or destructive in¬ 
stincts. These are, as you perceive, the well- 
known opposites. Love and Hate, trans¬ 
formed into theoretical entities; they are, 
perhaps, another aspect of those eternal 
polarities, attraction and repulsion, which 
fall within your province. But we must be 
chary of passing over-hastily to the notions 
of good and evil. Each of these instincts is 
every whit as indispensable aj its opposite 
and all the phenomena of life derive from 
their activity, whether they work in con¬ 
cert or in opposition. It seems that an in¬ 
stinct of either category can operate but 
rarely in isolation; it is always blended 
(“aUoyed,** as we say) with a certain dosage 
of its opposite, which modifies its aim or 
even, in certain circumstances, is a prime 
condition of its attaihment. Thus the in¬ 
stinct of self-preservation is certainly of 
an erotic nature, but to gain its ends this 
very instinct necessitates aggressive action. 
In the same way the love-instinct, when di¬ 
rected to a specific object, calls for an ad¬ 
mixture of the acquisitive instinct if it Is 
to enter into effective possession of that 
object. It is the difficulty of isolating the 
two kinds of instinct in their manifestations 
that has so long prevented us frmn recog¬ 
nising them. 

If you will travel with me a little further 
on this road, you will find that human affairs 
are complicated in yet another way. Only 
exceptionally does an action follow on the 
stimulus of a single instinct, which is per 
se a blend of Eros and destructiveness. As 
a rule several motives of similar composi¬ 
tion concur to bring about the act. This fact 
was duly noted by a colleague of yours, 
Professor G. C. Lichtenberg, sometime 
Professor of Physics at Gottingen; he was 
perhaps even more eminent as a psycholo¬ 
gist than as a physical scientist. He evolved 
the notion of a **Compasscard of Motives** 
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and wrote: “The efficient motives impelling 
man to act can be classified like the 32 
Winds, and described in the same manner; 
c.g. Food-Food-Fame or Fame-Fame-Food.” 
Thus, when a nation is summoned to engage 
in war, a whole gamut of human motives 
may respond to this appeal; high and low 
motives, some openly avowed, others slurred 
over. The lust for aggression and destruc¬ 
tion is certainly included; the innumerable 
cruelties of history and man’s daily life 
confirm its prevalence and strength. The 
stimulation of these destructive impulses 
by appeals to idealism and the erotic in¬ 
stinct naturally facilitates their release. 
Musing on the atrocities recorded on his¬ 
tory’s page, we feel that the ideal motive 
has often served as a camouflage for the 
lust of destruction; sometimes, as with the 
cruelties of the Inquisition, it seems that, 
while the ideal motives occupied the fore¬ 
ground of consciousness, they drew their 
strength from the destructive instincts sub¬ 
merged in the unconscious. Both interpreta¬ 
tions are feasible. 

You are interested, I know, in the pre¬ 
vention of war, not in our theories, and I 
keep this fact in mind. Yet I would like to 
dwell a little longer on this destructive in¬ 
stinct which is seldom given the attention 
that its importance warrants. With the least 
of speculative efforts we are led to con¬ 
clude that this instinct functions in every 
living being, striving to work its ruin and 
reduce life to its primal state of inert mat¬ 
ter. Indeed it might well be called the 
“death-instinct”; whereas the erotic in¬ 
stincts vouch for the struggle to live on. 
The death instinct becomes an impulse to 
destruction when, with the aid of certain 
organs, it directs its action outwards, against 
external objects. The living being, that is to 
say, defends its own existence by destroy¬ 
ing foreign bodies. But, in one of its ac¬ 
tivities, the death instinct is operative 
vuiiXhin the living being and we have sought 
to trace back a number of normal and path¬ 
ological phenomena to this hUraversion of 
the destructive instinct. We have even com¬ 
mitted the heresy of explaining the origin 


of human conscience by some such “turn¬ 
ing inward” of the aggressive impulse. Ob¬ 
viously when this internal tendency oper¬ 
ates on too large a scale, it is no trivial mat¬ 
ter, rather a positively morbid state of 
things; whereas the diversion of the destruc¬ 
tive impulse towards the external world 
must have beneficial effects. Here is then 
the biological justification for all those vile, 
pernicious propensities which we now are 
combating. We can but own that they are 
really more akin to nature than this our 
stand against them, which, in fact, remains 
to be accounted for. 

All this may give you the impression that 
our theories amount to a species of mythol¬ 
ogy and a gloomy one at that! But does not 
every natural science lead ultimately to 
this—^a sort of mythology? Is it otherwise 
to-day with your physical science? 

The upshot of these observations, as bear¬ 
ing on the subject in hand, is that there is 
no likelihood of our being able to suppress 
humanity’s aggressive tendencies. In some 
happy comers of the earth, they say, where 
nature brings forth abundantly whatever 
man desires, there flourish races whose lives 
go gently by, unknowing of aggression or 
constraint. This I can hardly credit; I would 
like further details about these happy folk. 
The Bolshevists, too, aspire to do away 
with human aggressiveness by ensuring the 
satbfaction of material needs and enforc¬ 
ing equality between man and man. To me 
this hope seems vain. Meanwhile they bus¬ 
ily perfect their armaments, and their hatred 
of outsiders is not the least of the factors 
of cohesion amongst themselves. In any 
case, as you too have observed, complete 
suppression of man’s aggressive tendencies 
is not in issue; what we may try is to divert 
it into a channel other than that of warfare. 

From our “mythology” of the mstincts 
we may easily deduce a formula for an in¬ 
direct method of eliminating war. If the 
propensity for war be due to the destructive 
instinct, we have always its counter-agent, 
Eros, to our hand. All that produces ties 
of sentiment between man and man must 
serve us as war’s antidote. These ties are 
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of two lands. First, such relations as those 
towards a beloved object, void though they 
be of sexual intent. The psychoanalyst need 
feel no compunction in mentioning “love” 
in this connexion; religion uses the same 
language: Love thy neighbour as thyself. 
A pious injunction easy to enounce, but hard 
to carry out! The other bond of sentiment 
is by way of identification. All that brings 
out the significant resemblances between 
men calls into play this feeling of com¬ 
munity, identification, whereon is founded, 
in large measure, the whole edifice of human 
society. 

In your strictures on the abuse of au¬ 
thority I find another suggestion for an in¬ 
direct attack on the war-impulse. That men 
are divided into leaders and the led is but 
another manifestation of their inborn and 
irremediable inequality. The second class 
constitutes the vast majority; they need a 
high command to make decisions for them, 
to which decisions they usually bow without 
demur. In this context we would point out 
that men should be at greater pains than 
heretofore to form a superior class of in¬ 
dependent thinkers, unamenable to intimi¬ 
dation and fervent in the quest of truth, 
whose function it would be to guide the 
masses dependent on their lead. There is 
no need to point out how little the rule of 
politicians and the Church’s ban on liberty 
of thought encourage such a new creation. 
The ideal conditions would obviously be 
found in a community where every man sub¬ 
ordinated his instinctive life to the dictates 
of reason. Nothing less than this could 
bring about so thorough and so durable a 
union between men, even if this involved 
the severance of mutual ties of sentiment. 
But surely such a hope is utterly utopian, 
as things are. The other indirect methods of 
preventing war are certainly more feasible, 
but entail no quick results. They conjure up 
an ugly picture of mills that grind so slowly 
that, before the flour is ready, men are dead 
of hunger. 

As you see, little good comes of consult* 
ing a theoretician, aloof from worldly con- 
tacUu on practical and urgent problems! 
50 


Better it were to tackle each successive 
crisis with means that we have ready to 
our hands. However, I would like to deal 
with a question which, though it is not 
mooted in your letter, interests me greatly. 
Why do we, you and I and many an other, 
protest so vehemently against war, instead 
of just accepting it as another of life’s 
odious importunities? For it seems a nat¬ 
ural thing enough, biologically sound and 
practically unavoidable. I trust you will not 
be shocked by my raising such a question. 
For the better conduct of an inquiry it may 
be well to don a mask of feigned aloofness. 
The answer to my query may run as fol¬ 
lows: Because every man has a right over 
his own life and war destroys lives that 
were full of promise; it forces the individual 
into situations that shame his manhood, 
obliging him to murder fellow men, against 
his will; it ravages material amenities, the 
fruits of human toil, and much besides. 
Moreover wars, as now conducted, afford 
no scope for acts of heroism according to 
the old ideals and, given the high perfection 
of modern arms, war to-day would mean 
the sheer extermination of one of the com¬ 
batants, if not of both. This is so true, so 
obvious, that we can but wonder why the 
conduct of war is not banned by general 
consent. Doubtless either of the points I 
have just made is open to debate. It may be 
asked if the community, in its turn, can¬ 
not claim a right over the individual lives 
of its members. Moreover, all forms of war 
cannot be indiscriminately condemned; so 
long as there are nations and empires, each 
prepared callously to exterminate its rival, 
all alike must be equipped for war. But we 
will not dwell on any of these problems; 
they lie outside the debate to which you have 
invited me. I pass on to another point, the 
basis, as it strikes me, of our common hatred 
of war. It is this: we cannot do otherwise 
than hate it. Pacifists we are, since our or¬ 
ganic nature wills us thus to be. Hence it 
comes easy to us to find arguments that 
justify our standpoint. 

This point, however, calls for elucidation. 
Here is the way in which I see it. The cul- 
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tural development of mankind (some, I 
know, prefer to call it civilisation) has been 
in progress since immemorial antiquity. To 
this processus we owe all that is best in our 
composition, but also much that makes for 
human suffering. Its origins and causes are 
obscure, its issue is uncertain, but some of 
its characteristics are easy to perceive. It 
well may lead to the extinction of mankind, 
for it impairs the sexual function in more 
than one respect, and even to-day the un¬ 
civilised races and the backward classes of 
all nations are multiplying more rapidly 
than the cultured elements. This process 
may, perhaps, be likened to the effects of 
domestication on certain animals—^it clearly 
involves physical changes of structure—^but 
the view that cultural development is an 
organic process of this order has not yet 
become generaUy familiar. The psychic 
changes which accompany this process of 
cultural change are striking, and not to be 
gainsaid. They consist in the progressive re¬ 
jection of instinctive ends and a scaling 
down of instinctive reactions. Sensations 
which delighted our forefathers have be¬ 
come neutral or unbearable to us; and, if 
our ethical and aesthetic ideals have under¬ 
gone a change, the causes of this are ulti¬ 
mately organic. On the psychological side 
two of the most important phenomena of 
culture are, ffrstly, a strengthening of the 


intellect, which tends to master our instinc¬ 
tive life, and, secondly, an introversion of 
the aggressive impulse, with all its conse¬ 
quent benefits and perils. Now war runs 
most emphatically counter to the psychic 
disposition imposed on us by the growth of 
culture; we are therefore bound to resent 
war, to find it utterly intolerable. With 
pacifists like us it is not merely an intel¬ 
lectual and affective repulsion, but a con¬ 
stitutional intolerance, an idiosyncrasy in 
its most drastic form. And it would seem 
that the aesthetic ignominies of warfare 
play almost as large a part in this repug¬ 
nance as war’s atrocities. 

How long have we to wait before the rest 
of men turn pacifist? Impossible to say, and 
yet perhaps our hope that the 85 two fac¬ 
tors—Oman’s cultural disposition and a well- 
founded dread of the form that future wars 
will take—may serve to put an end to war 
in the near future, is not chimerical. But by 
what ways or by-ways this will come about, 
we cannot guess. Meanwhile we may rest 
on the assurance that whatever makes for 
cultural development is working also against 
war. 

With kindest regards and, should this 
expose prove a disappointment to you, my 
sincere regrets, 

Yours, 

Sigmund Freud 
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renzoni. La formazione e Vediicazione delle 
classi dirigenti nello Stato di Platone (Flor¬ 
ence, 1927); L. Stefanini, Platone (Padua, 
1932); V'incenzo Amoruso, “1 motivi della 
Repubblica di Platone,” Gerarchia, I (April, 
1922), 196-204; and Antonio Bruers, “Pla¬ 
tone,” Gerarchia^ VIII (May, 1928), 403- 
405. 

► Bosanquet, Bernard, A Companion to 
Plato's Republic (New York, 1895). Pre¬ 
ceded by an introduction (pp. 1-35), the 
commentary follows the text of the Repub¬ 
lic book by book. 

► Burckhardt, Jacob. Griechische Kul- 
turgeschichte, 3 vols. (Leipzig, n.d.). The 
second volume is on the Greek state and 
religion. 

► Calhoun, George M., Introduction to 
Greek Legal Science (Oxford, 1944). Con¬ 
tains considerable material of interest to 
the student of politics; Chap. Ill, “Legal 
Thought in the Aristocracies” (pp. 15-21), 
and V, “The Athenian Democracy” (pp. 
30-49), are particularly relevant. 

► CORNFORD, F. M., Plato's Theory of 
Knowledge (London, 1935). Contains trans¬ 
lations of Plato’s Theaetetus and Sophist, 
with running commentaries and an intro¬ 
duction by the translator. See also Wil¬ 
liam D. Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas (Ox¬ 
ford, 1951), and Robert £. Cushman, 
Therapeia: Plato's Conception of PhUosth 
phy (Chapel Hill, 1958). For an analysis 
of the role of mathematical concepts in 
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Plato’s philosophy, see Robert S. Brum¬ 
baugh, Plato*s Mathematical Imagination 
(Bloomington, 1954), and Anders E. 0. 
Wedberg, Plato*s Philosophy of Mathe^ 
matics (Stockholm, 1955). 

► Crossman, R. H. S., Plato To-day, 2nd 
ed. (London, 1959). Confronts Plato with 
British democracy, communism, and fas¬ 
cism. Written with verve and insight into 
modem problems. 

► Demos, Raphael, The Philosophy of 
Plato (New York, 1939). “Man,” the fourth 
and last part (pp. 303-399), is divided 
into four chapters: “Human Nature”; “De¬ 
generation in the Individual and in the So¬ 
ciety”; “The Ideal of Reason”; “Portrait 
of the Philosopher.” Though many inter¬ 
pretive works on Plato deal with his dia¬ 
logues, which are treated individually, 
Demos organizes his analysis according to 
topics; his discussion of Plato’s political 
ideas is therefore drawn from many Pla¬ 
tonic sources and thus gains in interest and 
perspective. Demos arrives at the conclu¬ 
sion that Plato’s ideal state “combines the 
features both of aristocracy and of what 
we know as democracy,” As to the former, 
the aristocracy “is of the benevolent kind. 
The rulers will not exploit the masses but 
will guide them to the fullest realization of 
their possibilities.” As to the democratic as¬ 
pect, “the state will be democratic in that 
the energies of the state will be used for 
the service of the interests, not of the few, 
but of all” (p. 357). 

Demos seems to be insufficiently aware 
that government of the people and by the 
people is indispensable to democracy, and 
that government for the people is perfectly 
compatible with undemocratic forms of rule. 
Demos arrives at his position, so similar to 
that of Plato himself, from the assumption 
that today reason is “a disintegrating fac¬ 
tor,” and that since the Reformation the 
“modern world is broken up into a multi¬ 
plicity of sects. This is not reason but the 
chaos in the receptacle” (p. 378). One of 
the main purposes of the Republic was a 
unified social system, dominated by a hier¬ 
archy of values and persons. Modem Pla- 


tonists, too, dread the diversity and plural¬ 
ism of the nonhierarchical and egalitarian 
society, and yearn for the absolute and uni¬ 
versal Good that all men will accept. 

► Dickinson, G. Lowes, Plato and His 
Dialogues (London, 1931). Chap. IV is on 
the Republic (pp. 78-170). See also Dick¬ 
inson’s The Greek View of Life, 18th cd. 
(London, 1938), the second chapter of 
which is “The Greek View of the State” 
(pp. 69-137). Pericles’ funeral address, one 
of the classical statements on democracy, is 
reproduced (pp. 121-124). See also A. R. 
Burns, Pericles and Athens (London, 1948). 

► Dodds, E. R., The Greeks and the Ir¬ 
rational (Berkeley, 1951). In probing into 
the place of irrationality in Greek life and 
thought, the author explores much territory 
hitherto unknown or neglected. Chap. VII 
(pp. 207-235) deals with the irrational, 
theological, and mystical elements in Plato’s 
thought. Plato’s place in'the “mystical tra¬ 
dition” (as distinct from the scientific) of 
classical Greece is also examined in F. M. 
Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy 
(Harper Torchbooks, 1957), particularly 
pp. 242-263, and in M. B. Foster, Mystery 
and Philosophy (London, 1957), pp. 31-37. 

► Ehreneerg, Victor, Aspects of the An¬ 
cient World (Oxford, 1946). Chap. VII (pp. 
94-104), “A Totalitarian State,” deals with 
Sparta and shows how “this first and great¬ 
est of all authoritarian and totalitarian 
states” became, after its victory over Ath¬ 
ens, “the starting-point and center of po¬ 
litical theory. The development, which 
reached its culmination, though by no means 
its end, in Plato’s imposing and bewildering 
picture of an ideal State in the Republic, 
led far away from reality.” The educational 
system and communal life of the Spartan 
ruling class closely resemble those of the 
guardians in the Republic, although they 
are by no means identical. 

► Field, G. C., The Philosophy of Plato 
(Home University Library, London-New 
York, 1949). An elementary introduction, 
useful for the understanding of Plato’s po¬ 
litical theory in relation to his philosophy, 
metaphysics, and religion. Field defends 
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Plato against the charge of antidemocracy. 

See also Field’s following writings on 
Plato: Plato and His Contemporaries, 2nd 
ed. (London, 1948), an excellent survey of 
Plato’s life and work against the back¬ 
ground of his contemporaries; “Plato’s 
Political Thought and Its Value To-day,'* 
Philosophy, XVI (July, 1941), 227-241; 
and “On Misunderstanding Plato,” ibid., 
XIX (April, 1944), 49-62. 

► Foster, M. B., The Political Philoso¬ 
phies of Plato and Hegel (Oxford, 1935). 
The first two chapters (pp. 1-71) are on 
Plato and rank among the most brilliant 
contributions to Platonic studies. Indispen¬ 
sable to an understanding of Plato’s political 
philosophy. 

► Freeman, Kathleen, The Greek Way: 
An Anthology (London, 1947). Translations 
from Greek verse and prose, representing 
the “Greek genius for living as well as for 
thinking.” 

An excellent anthology of a more literary 
and philosophical kind is Sir Richard Liv¬ 
ingstone (ed.), The Pageant of Greece (Ox¬ 
ford, 1923). See also T. R. Glover, Greek 
Byways (Cambridge, 1932), and The An¬ 
cient World (Cambridge, 1935). 

^ ^ The Pre-Socratic Philosophers 

(Oxford, 1946), and AnciUa to the Pre- 
Socratic Philosophers (Oxford, 1948). The 
first is a companion to H. Diels, Pragmente 
der Vorsokratiker, 5th ed. (Berlin, 1934- 
1938), the foremost collection (in Greek) 
of pre-Socratic Greek philosophy. The sec¬ 
ond work by Kathleen Freeman is a com¬ 
plete English translation of the fragments 
in Diels’s collection. 

Plato and Aristotle were not, as is often 
thought, the beginning of Greek philosophy 
but its peak, or, as some think, the begin¬ 
ning of its decay. One of the main reasons 
for the pervasive infiuence of Plato and 
Aristotle is that their most important writ¬ 
ings have been preserved. By contrast, most 
of the pre-Socratic philosophical writings 
have either been lost or preserved in small 
bits and fragments. Thus the AnciUa to the 
Pre-Socratic Philosophers, which contains 


the complete translation of the fragments 
in the Diels collection, is only 162 pages 
long, though referring to ninety sources; in 
numerous instances, not a single line of im¬ 
portant thinkers is preserved. 

For a detailed history of pre-Socratic 
Greek philosophy, see J. Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophy (London-Edinburgh, 
1892), and Theodor Gomperz, Greek Think¬ 
ers (New York, 1901), Vol. I. A more re¬ 
cent study, brief and lucid, of pre-Socratic 
philosophy will be found in Lion Robin, 
Greek Thought and the Origjins of the Sci¬ 
entific Spirit (trans. from the French, Lon¬ 
don-New York, 1928), pp. 1-147. Chap. I 
of F. M. Comford, Before and after Soc¬ 
rates (Cambridge, 1932), is called “Ionian 
Science before Socrates” (pp. 1-28). See 
also Milton C. Nahm (ed.), Selections from 
Early Greek Philosophy, 2nd ed. (New 
York, 1944), for source materials. 

Mario Untersteincr, The Sophists (trans¬ 
lated from the Italian by Kathleen Free¬ 
man, Oxford, 1954), is the best introduc¬ 
tion to the lives and ideas of the most 
important sophists, and corrects many tra¬ 
ditional misunderstandings and distortions 
first expressed in Plato’s writings. To the 
sophists we owe the concept, Untersteiner 
writes, that man has “the right to a human 
life, human speech, and human thought” 
(p. xvi). 

► Friedrich, Carl J., “Greek Political 
Heritage and Totalitarianism,” Review of 
Politics, II (April, 1940), 218-225. UnUke 
the nearly universal and one-sided idolizing 
of Greek political experience that char¬ 
acterizes most writings on the subject, 
Friedrich warns against the dangers inher¬ 
ent in the basic Greek political attitudes: 
“So deeply rooted in the state-polis was 
Greek culture that any glorification of this 
particular culture-pattern carries within it 
an exaltation of the state.” Friedrich insists 
that the “crucial issue remains: shall we at¬ 
tach the highest value to the community 
and its effective secular organization or 
not?” The great world religions all reject 
this claim, and Friedrich therefore con- 
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dudes his analysU with these words: “Let 
us beware of the heritage of the Greek polis; 
it is a veritable Trojan horse, smuggled into 
our Christian civilisation" (pp. 224-22S). 

^ Grote, George, Plato and the Other 
Companions of Sokrates, 3 vo\s (London, 
1865). Despite its age, still one of the best 
analyses and interpretations of Platonic and 
Socratic doctrines. Grote’s considerable clas¬ 
sical scholarship was buttressed by exten¬ 
sive experience in business and government, 
including ten years as a Member of Par¬ 
liament, and his comments on the Republic 
(Vol. Ill, Chaps. XXXIII-XXXV, pp. 27- 
242) deserve special attention. 

Socrates, the central figure in the Repub¬ 
lic, seems to Grote to have been portrayed 
by Plato in a distorted fashion. The “real 
Socrates,” as depicted by Plato himself in 
the Apology and other, earlier, dialogues, 
was a dissenter from the established order, 
confessing his own ignorance and his in¬ 
ability to teach anything. But in the Re¬ 
public, Plato presents Socrates as “passing 
to the opposite pole; taking up the ortho¬ 
dox, conservative, point of view,” and Soc¬ 
rates “now expects every individual to fall 
into place, and contract the opinions, pre¬ 
scribed by authority; including among those 
opinions deliberate ethical and political fic¬ 
tions, such as that about the gold and silver 
earthborn men. Free-thinking minds, who 
take views of their own, and enquire into 
the evidence of these beliefs, become incon¬ 
venient and dangerous” (III, 240). Grote’s 
general estimate of the Republic was that 
“we must look upon Plato as a preacher—^in¬ 
culcating a belief which he thinks useful to 
be diffused; rather than as philosopher, an¬ 
nouncing truths of human nature, and lay¬ 
ing down a consistent, scientific, theory of 
Ethics” {ibid., p. 156). See also Vols. II 
and III of Theodor Gomperz, Greek Think¬ 
ers (New York, 1905), a classic in the field. 
► Jaeger, Werner, Paideia: The Ideals 
of Greek Culture, 3 vols. (New York, 1939- 
1944). This ambitious work is comprehen¬ 
sive in scope, though lacking in novelty of 
interpretation. Vols. II and III deal mainly 


with Plato, and the R€t>ublic atiaXyied Vn 
Vol. II (pp. 198-370). 

► Havelock, Emc A., The Liberal Tem¬ 
per in Greek Politics (New Haven, 1957). 
The author of this piotieerlu^ worV 
objects to the fact that in most conventional 
histories of Greek political thought “the 
naturalists and the materialists, the sophists 
and the democrats, are treated only as faint 
and futile voices protesting off-stage,” while 
the undemocratic or antidemocratic views 
of Plato and Aristotle occupy the center of 
the stage (p. 19). By contrast, Havelock 
documents in detail his main thesis that 
liberalism was a part of the intellectual his¬ 
tory of classic Greece, growing outside the 
walls of Plato’s idealism and Aristotle’s 
teleology. Throughout his book Havelock 
deals fully and fairly with Plato’s political 
thought, presenting many points in a new 
light. 

► Jefferson, Thomas, Writings (Wash¬ 
ington, 1903), Vol. XIV. In a letter to John 
Adams (July 5, 1814), Jefferson expresses 
his astonishment about Plato’s age-old repu¬ 
tation and arrives at the followinp^ conclu¬ 
sion: “Education is chiefly in the hands of 
persons who, from their profession, have an 
interest in the reputation and dreams of 
Plato. They give the tone while at school, 
and few in their after years have occasion 
to revise their college opinions. But fashion 
and authority apart, and bringing Plato to 
the test of reason, take from him his soph¬ 
isms, futilities and incomprehensibilities, 
and what remains: In truth, he is one of 
the race of genuine sophists, who has es¬ 
caped the oblivion of his brethren, first, by 
the elegance of his diction, but chiefly, by 
the adoption and incorporation of his whim¬ 
sies into the body of artificial Christianity. 
His foggy mind is forever presenting the 
semblances of objects which, half seen 
through a mist, can be defined neither in 
form nor dimensions. Yet this, which should 
have consigned him to early oblivion, really 
procured him immortality of fame and rev¬ 
erence. The Christian priesthood, finding 
the doctrines of Christ levelled to every un- 
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derstanding, and too plain to need explana- 
tion, saw in the mysticism of Plato mate¬ 
rials with which they might build up an 
artificial system, which might, from its in- 
distinctness, admit everlasting controversy, 
give employment for their order, and in¬ 
troduce it to profit, power and preeminence” 
(pp. 148-149). 

In a later letter (to William Short, Au¬ 
gust 4, 1820) Jefferson says that “it is surely 
time for men to think for themselves, and 
to throw off the authority of names so arti¬ 
ficially magnified” {ibid.^ XV, 258). 

See also Louis B. Wright, “Jefferson and 
the Classics,” Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society^ LXXXVII (July, 
1943), 223-233. 

► Kelsen, Hans, What is Justice: Justicey 
LaWy and Politics in the Mirror of Science 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1957). Chap. 
Ill (pp. 82-109) is on “Platonic Justice.” 
Originally published in Kant-Studien, 
XXXVIII, Nos. 1-2 (1933), 91-117, this 
is one of the most penetrating studies of 
Plato and basic to an understanding of his 
political ideas in the light of his general 
philosophy and metaphysics, Kelsen writes 
incisively on the irrational and mystical ele¬ 
ments in Plato’s philosophy that lead to 
politically dangerous consequences: “Plato’s 
mysticism, this most complete expression of 
irrationalism, is the justification of his anti¬ 
democratic politics; it is the ideology of 
every autocracy.” Concerning the problem 
of justice, Kelsen concludes that “rational 
science can never give an answer to the 
question concerning the nature of justice, 
that it cannot solve that problem, but only 
resolve it. The final position rational science 
will take in all its different forms is this: 
there is no such thing as absolute justice, 
which cannot be defined conceptually. Such 
an ideal is an illusion. There are only in¬ 
terests and conflicts of interests, which are 
resolved either by struggle or compromise. 
In the sphere of rationality, the idea of peace 
inevitably replaces the ideal of justice” (pp. 
116-117 of the original German version, 
from which this translation is made di¬ 
rectly). Sec also Kelsen’s “Platonic Love,” 


American Imago, III (April, 1942), 1-1 12 , 
originally published (in German) in Imago, 
XIX, Nos. 1-2 (1933), 34-98, 225-255. 
This is the only modern detailed analysis of 
Plato’s homosexuality and its reflection in 
his philosophical and political ideas. 
Contrary to common belief, homosexu¬ 
ality was not widespread in ancient Greece 
but practiced by only a thin layer of the 
aristocratic class; the general reaction to 
boy love was condemnatory and punitive 
in both social mores and actual penal legis¬ 
lation. Most of those inclined toward homo¬ 
sexuality were married and raised families, 
and their love of boys was in addition to 
their normal heterosexual lives; Plato was 
—even by the standards of these men— 
more extreme, because he confined himself 
to an erotic w^orld in which there was no 
room for marriage or family, or any inti¬ 
mate personal relation with a woman. It 
was inevitable that the profound conflict 
with himself and society should pervade all 
his thinking and writing. Kelsen brilliantly 
traces the inner relation between Plato’s 
tragic personal life, full of love and affection 
as well as of guilt and shame, and his 
schemes for political reform. 

A short discussion, “Platonic Love,” will 
also be found in Warner Fite, The Platonic 
Legend (New York, 1934), Chap. VIII (pp. 
153-179). 

► Leon, Philip, Plato (Nelson’s Discus¬ 
sion Books, London-New York, 1939). 
Chap. I summarizes Plato’s life and work 
(pp. 7-36), IV presents his political philoso¬ 
phy (pp. 75-104), and VI is entitled “Plato 
and Christ” (pp. 116-141). 

► Levinson, Ronald B., “The Republic 
Revisited,” Yale Review, XXIX (Autumn, 
1939), 153-166. Interprets Plato as “the 
moralist and poet of the spiritual life^’ and, 
though admitting, “without argument or res¬ 
ervation, that Plato was not a democrat,” 
denies that the Republic is an “anticipatory 
confirmation of the contemporary dictator¬ 
ships.” Later, Levinson elaborated his ap¬ 
proach in a larger work, In Defense of 
Plato (Cambridge, Mass., 1953). This is 
the most extensive and detailed defense of 
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Plato against recent, critical writers, par- must be savti from themselves by 3 govern^ 

ticularly Warner Fite, Hans Kelscn, and ing elite” (p. xxi). Livingstone arrives at 

Kail Popper. For further studies of defense this critical view of Plato altWA W .Wrt. 
and apoVogy of Plato see lohn Wdd, Plato’s his appraisal viith the viotds- ‘‘Pethnns no 
Theory of Man: An Introduction to t)u thinker has had as deep and permanent an 
Realistic PhUosophy of Culture (Cara- influence on European thought as Plato, and 
bridge, Mass., 1946), and Plato's Modern many people meet him there without recog- 
Enemies and the Theory of Natural Law nizing him’* (p. vii). 


(Chicago, 1953); Rupert C. Lodge. The 
Philosophy of Plato (London, 1956); and 
Paul Friedlaender, Plato (New York, 1958). 
► Livingstone, R. W. (ed.), The Legacy 
of Greece (Oxford, 1921). One of the best 
general introductions to Greek civilization, 
with contributions by Gilbert Murray (“The 
Value of Greece to the Future of the 
World”), J. Burnet (“Philosophy”), D’Arcy 
W. Thompson (“Natural Science”), Arnold 
Toynbee (“History”), A. E. Zimmern (“Po¬ 
litical Thought”), and others on such varied 
topics as religion, mathematics and astron¬ 
omy, biology, medicine, literature, and art. 

In The Greek Genius and Its Meaning to 
Us (London, 1912), Livingstone interprets 
Greek genius in terms of the following prin¬ 
cipal qualities: beauty, freedom, directness, 
humanism, sanity, and many-sidedness. He 
stresses that the “main stream of Hellen¬ 
ism” was characterized by these qualities, 
but that there was a “subordinate current 
of thought” in Greek life that reflected the 
absence or even opposite of these qualities, 
and “the one great extant writer who fully 
represents” this “unhellenic spirit” is Plato 
(3rd imp., 1924, p. 182). Livingstone refers 
particularly to Plato’s theories of poetry 
and love, his hostility to liberty and hu¬ 
manism, and his tendencies toward as¬ 
ceticism and otherworldliness. 

In the Introduction to his Plato: Select^ 
ed Passages (London-New York-Toronto, 
1940), Livingstone states that the “gravest 
criticisms against Plato are that he imposes 
goodness forcibly, that his methods would 
fail in practice, and that at best they could 
only produce a mechanical virtue and a 
static and stereotyped humanity,” and that 
the “authoritarians of all ages are his chil¬ 
dren—^all who from natural pessimism or 
bitter experience have held that the masses 


► Lodge, Rupekt C., Platons Theory of 
Ethics (London, 1928). The starting point 
and main object of inquiry in the Republic 
is the nature of justice. The separation of 
ethics and politics is a relatively modern 
phenomenon, unknown to Plato. Platons 
Theory of Ethics is therefore useful to an 
understanding of the Republic^ though it is 
a work of systematic explanation rather 
than of critical analysis. For a brief survey 
of Plato’s theories of art, including the role 
of the artist in society, see Lodge, Platons 
Theory of Art (London, 1953). 

► Mitchell, H., The Economics of An¬ 
cient Greece (Cambridge, 1940). Has a 
bibliography (pp. 394-398). 

► More, Paul Elmer, Platonism (Prince¬ 
ton, 1917). Of particular importance is 
Chap. VI, “The Doctrine of Ideas” (pp. 
162-203). In an Appendix (pp. 297-307), 
the author explains in detail his suggested 
order of reading Plato. 

► Muirhead, John H., The Platonic Tra¬ 
dition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy (London- 
New York, 1931). The subtitle is “Studies 
in the History of Idealism in England and 
America.” 

► Murray, Gilbert, Five Stages of Greek 
Religion (Thinker’s Library, London, 1946). 
Chap. IV, “The Failure of Nerve” (pp. 123- 
172), is the most famous of the book. See 
also Murray’s Greek Studies (New York, 
1946) and A History of Ancient Greek Lit¬ 
erature (London, 1907). Greek religious 
conceptions are also discussed in Edwyn 
Bevan, Sibyls and Seers (London, 1928); 
Kathleen Freeman, God, Man, and State: 
Creek Concepts (London, 1952); Werner 
Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greek 
Philosophers (Oxford, 1947); Carl Kerenyi, 
The Gods of the Greeks (Penguin Books, 
Baltimore, 1958); and Martin P. Nilsson, 
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Cults, Myths, Oracles, and Politics in An¬ 
cient Greece (Lund, 1951). 

► Myres, John L., The Political Ideas of 
the Greeks (New York-Cincinnati, 1927). 
See also M. Cary and T. J. Haarhoff, Life 
and Thought in the Greek and Roman 
World (London, 1940), and T. A. Sinclair, 
Greek Political Thought (London, 1951). 
► Nettleship, Richard Lewis, Lectures 
on the Republic of Plato (London, 1937). 
Unlike most commentaries that analyze the 
Republic topically, Nettlcship’s Lectures 
follows the Republic from beginning to end 
in its own order of themes. For the reader 
who approaches the Republic for the i&rst 
time, Nettleship’s commentary is perhaps 
the most useful guide, because it follows 
the text of the Republic closely and sympa¬ 
thetically. See also Nettleship’s The Theory 
of Education in Platons Republic (Oxford, 
1935) for a brief exposition of Plato’s sys¬ 
tem of education, in many respects the 
heart of the Republic. 

A fuller treatment of Plato’s educational 
philosophy will be found in Sir Richard Liv¬ 
ingstone, Plato and Modern Education 
(Cambridge-New York, 1944); Rupert C. 
Lodge, Platons Theory of Education (Lon¬ 
don, 1947); and Julius Stenzel, Platon der 
Erzieher (Leipzig, 1928). These works pre¬ 
sent systematic analyses of Plato’s educa¬ 
tional philosophy based on the Republic as 
well as on several other major dialogues. 

► Oates, Whitney J., “The Ideal States 
of Plato and Aristotle,” in The Greek Po¬ 
litical Experience: Studies in Honor of Wil¬ 
liam Kelly Prentice (Princeton, 1941), pp. 
187-213. Seeks to demonstrate that Plato 
and Aristotle “believed fundamentally in 
the essence of democracy” (p. 193) and 
were not progenitors of modem totalitarian 
systems. 

► Pater, Walter, Plato and Platonism 
(Caravan Library, London, 1934). See par¬ 
ticularly Chaps. V, “Plato and the Sophists” 
(pp. 88-110), and IX, “The Republic^* 
(pp. 211-240). See also Pater’s Greek Stud¬ 
ies (Caravan Library, London, 1928). 

► Popper, Karl R., The Open Society and 
Its Enemies (Princeton, 1950). Part I, 


“The SpeU of Plato” (pp. 11-195), is a 
scathing critique of Plato’s political philoso¬ 
phy and its destructive impact on Western 
civilization. Popper views Plato’s proposal 
to reconstruct the natural harmony of so¬ 
ciety as follows: “The more we try to re¬ 
turn to the heroic age of tribalism, the more 
surely do we arrive at the Inquisition, at 
the Secret Police, and at a romanticized 
gangsterism. Beginning with the suppres¬ 
sion of reason and truth, we must end with 
the most brutal and violent destruction of 
all that is human. There is no return to a 
harmonious state of nature. If we turn back, 
then we must go the whole way—we must 
return to the beasts** (p. 195). For a critical 
examination, from the viewpoint of logical 
positivism, of Plato’s analogy of govern¬ 
ment and politics with arts^ crafts, and spe¬ 
cialized skills, leading to the Platonic jus¬ 
tification of rule by the few, see Renford 
Bambrough, “Plato’s Political Analogies,” 
in Peter Laslett (ed.), Philosophy, Politics, 
and Society (Oxford, 1956), pp. 98-115. 

► Ritter, Constantin, The Essence of 
Plato*s Philosophy (New York, 1933). A 
pqrtion of the book deals with Plato’s po¬ 
litical ideas (pp. 319-356). Ritter was one 
of Germany’s leading authorities on Plato. 

► Robin, LioN, “Platon et la science so- 
ciale,” Revue de Metaphysique et de Mo¬ 
rale, XXI (March, 1913), 211-255. De¬ 
fends Plato against the charge of being a 
utopian and interprets him as the “father 
of positive sociology.” 

► Rusch, Adolf, “Plato als Erzieher zum 
deutschen Menschen,” in Humomstische 
BMung im nationalsozialistischen Siaate 
(Neue Wege zur Antike, First Series, No. 
9, Berlin-Leipzig, 1933), pp. 44-49. In¬ 
teresting for the ease with which Plato is 
appropriated for Nazi ideology and the 
Puhrer ideal, although the author regrets 
that Plato was not fully nware of the “im¬ 
portance of race” (p. 48). The issue of No. 
9 of Neue Wege zur Antike contains several 
other articles that touch, more or less ex¬ 
tensively, on Plato. One writer (Benno von 
Hagen, “Wege zu einem Humanismus im 
Dritten Reich,” ibid., pp. 17-22) claims 







that the study of Plato must be the center 
of Greek studies because it is a bridge to 
the immediate ideas and policies of Nazism, 
whether it be racial consciousness, the es¬ 
teem of the warriors, or the exaltation of 
the leadership principle. Heinrich Hartle, 
“Nationalsozialistische Philosophic? Na- 
tionalsozialistische Monatshefte, XII (Sep¬ 
tember, 1941), 723-731, discusses the rela¬ 
tions of Plato and Nazism. The authorita¬ 
tive Nazi view on Socrates and Plato is in 
Alfred Rosenberg, Der Mythus des 20, 
Jahrhunderts, 26th imp. (Munich, 1934), 
pp. 50£f., 78 ff., 284 ff. 

► ScHRODiNGER, Erwin, Nature and the 
Greeks (Cambridge, 1954). The birth of 
Greek science, by one of the greatest physi¬ 
cists of the twentieth century. 

► Shorey, Paul, Platonism: Ancient and 
Modern (Berkeley, 1938). Analyzes the im¬ 
pact of Plato on antiquity, Christianity, the 
middle ages, the Renaissance, and French 
and English thought. See also Gilbert Mur¬ 
ray, Hellenism and the Modern World (Lon¬ 
don, 1953), and Edwin Hatch, The Influ¬ 
ence of Creek Ideas on Christianity (Har¬ 
per Torchbooks, New York, 1957), for 
treatments of special periods and prob¬ 
lems. Comparative analyses between classi¬ 
cal Greek and Hebrew styles of thought will 
be found in Thorleif Boman, Das hebra- 
ische Denken im Vergleich mit dem grie- 
chischen (Goettingen, 1954); M. B. Fos¬ 
ter, Mystery and Philosophy (London, 
1957), Chap. VI (pp. 87-94); and Reinhold 
Niebuhr, The Self and the Dramas of His¬ 
tory (New York, 195S), pp, 75-88. 

► Taylor, Alfred Edward, Plato: The 
Man and His Work, 6th ed. (London, 1949). 
Chap. I <pp. 1-9) briefly describes Plato’s 
life, and the subsequent chapters analyze his 
writings. The Republic is dealt with in 
Chap. XI (pp. 263-298). Taylor’s Plato, 
generally written from the orthodox view¬ 
point, ranks as one of the standard works in 
the held. Accounts of Plato’s excursions into 
practical politics in his earlier years will be 
found in Gertrude R. Levy, PltUo in Sicily 
(London, 1956), and Ludwig Marcuse, 
Plato and Dionysius (New York, 1947). 


^ » Socrates (Doubleday Anchor 

Books, New York, 1957). An excellent brief 
introduction into the life and thought of 
Socrates. The best portrait of Socrates ap¬ 
pears in the pages of Plato’s dialogues Apol¬ 
ogy and Crito. See also John D. Mont¬ 
gomery, The State versus Socrates: A Case 
Study in Civic Freedom (Boston, 1954), an 
anthology of writings on Socrates by many 
authors, including Friedrich Wilhelm Nietz¬ 
sche, John Stuart Mill, George Grotc, 
Vilfredo Pareto, A. E. Taylor, Werner 
Jaeger, Karl R. Popper, Arnold J, Toynbee, 
and others. 

► -, Platonism and Its Influence 

(Boston, 1924). A volume in the Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome series. It attempts to 
indicate “the line of descent by which Pla¬ 
tonic ideas have become part of the uncon¬ 
scious inheritance of the educated man of 
today” (p. 28). More specifically, the au¬ 
thor examines the impact of Plato on the 
subsequent development of science, ethics, 
and theology. A bibliography is appended 
(pp. 146-148). 

► Toynbee, Arnold J., Hellenism: The 
History of a Civilization (New York, 1959). 
The author sees in “man-worship or Hu¬ 
manism” (p. 10) the distinctive mark of 
Greek civilization. While humanism flour¬ 
ished at other times and places (such as the 
Italian Renaissance and the French Age of 
Reason), the Hellenic experiment in Hu¬ 
manism “was the most whole-hearted and 
uncompromising practice of man-worship 
that is on record up to date. This is the 
distinctive mark of Hellenic history, and 
it raises an interesting question: What was 
the connexion between the Hellenes’ wor¬ 
ship of man and Hellenism’s rise, achieve¬ 
ments, breakdown, and eventual fall? That 
is the subject of this book” {ibid.). The 
failure of the Greeks to unite politically, 
the author concludes, rendered the collapse 
of their civilization inevitable. Today we 
see again the revival of the Greek worship 
of idolized local states: “The Modern World 
must exorcise this demon resolutely if it is 
to save itself from meeting with its Hellenic 
predecessor’s fate” (p. 253). 
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^ Wjlamowitz-Moellendorff, Ulrich 
VON, Plato?t, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1919). The 
author was one of the greatest classical 
scholars of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries; the Republic is discussed in Vol. 
I (pp. 389-444) and Vol. II (pp. 179-220) 
of Platon, and the conclusion is that Sparta 
was obviously the model of the Republic 
(I, 425). In Der griechische und der Pla- 
tonische Stoatsgedanke (Berlin, 1919), von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff pleaded for a re¬ 
vival of Plato’s political ideals, as he was 
under the impression that socialism had 
taken over in Germany and that it tended 
to degenerate into “wild anarchy“ (p. 3). 
Speaking of Plato’s educational system, von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff was struck by the 
“inter-penetration” of science and milita¬ 
rism in Plato’s Republic, just as “they got 
along so well in our old Prussia” (p. 21). 
See also von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s 
Der Glaube der Hellenen, 2 vols. (Berlin, 
1931-1932), and Stoat und Gesellschajt der 
Griechen, in Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moel¬ 
lendorff, J. Kromayer, and A. Heisenberg, 
Stoat und Gesellschaft der Griechen und 
Romer, 2nd imp. (Leipzig-Berlin, 1923), 
pp. 1-214. Provocative analyses of Plato as 
a “founder” rather than a utopian visionary 
will be found in Kurt Singer, Plato der 
Grunder (Munich, 1927), and Edgar Salin, 
Platon und die griechische Utopie (Munich- 
Leipzig, 1921). 

► WiNSPEAR, Alban Dewes, The Genesis 
of Plato*s Thought (New York, 1940). The 
only systematic analysis, in English, of Pla¬ 
to’s political ideas from a Marxist view¬ 
point. As Winspear is a good scholar, and 
not only a good Marxist, his book will be 
found suggestive, although overdrawn in 
part. Of related interest, and equally written 
from a strict Marxian angle, is - George 
Thomson, Aeschylus' and Athens (London, 
1941). Plato’s attitude to natural science is 
discussed in Benjamin Farrington, Science 
and Politics in the Ancient World (New 


York, 1932), Chaps. VIII (pp. 87-106) and 
XI (pp. 130-147), and Greek Science (Lon¬ 
don, 1944), Chap. VII (pp. 81-101). 

A full discussion of Plato from a Marx- 
ist-Stalinist viewpoint will be found in G. F. 
Aleksandrov, A History of Western Euro¬ 
pean Philosophy (trans. from the Russian, 
New Haven, 1949), pp. 46-55. Marx calls 
Plato’s Republic “merely the Athenian 
idealization of the Egyptian system of 
castes” (Capital, trans. from the 3rd. Ger¬ 
man ed. by Samuel Moore and Edward 
Aveling, and ed. by Frederick Engels, New 
York-London, 1889, p. 361). Marx was 
keenly interested in the Greek antecedents 
of philosophical materialism, and his doc¬ 
toral dissertation, “The Difference Between 
Democritean and Epicurean Philosophy of 
Nature” (reprinted in Marx-Engels Gesamt- 
ausgabe, Frankfort, 1927, Vol. I, Part I, 
pp. 1-144), contains many references to 
Plato. 

Marxian analyses of Socrates, Democri¬ 
tus, and Epicurus will also be found in 
Franz Mehring, Zur Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie (Berlin, 1931), pp. 31-54. Paul W. 
Junker, Die Weltanschauung des Marxis- 
mus und Platos Staatslehre (Greifswald, 
1925), has an extensive bibliography on the 
subject of Marxism and Platonism (pp. 
111-122). F. M. Cornford, The Unwritten 
Philosophy: And Other Essays (Cambridge, 
1950), includes a critical examination, “The 
Marxist View of Ancient Philosophy” (pp. 
117-137). 

► ZiMMERN, Alfred, The Greek Common¬ 
wealth: Politics and Economics in Fifth- 
Century Athens, 5th ed. (Oxford, 1931). 
The best book on the subject See also 
Andre Bonnard, Greek Civilization, 2 vols. 
(New York, 1958-1959); C. M. Bowra,* 
The Greek Experience (New York, 1958); 
John Ferguson, Moral Values in the An¬ 
cient World (London, 1958); and H. D. F. 
Kitto, The Greeks (Penguin Books, Lon- 
don-Baltimore, 1951). 
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Aristotle 


► Barker, Ernest, The Political Thouf^ht 
of Plato and Aristotle (London-New York, 
1906). Chaps. V-XI (pp. 208-496) deal 
with Aristotle in a clear and sympathetic 
manner. An Epilogue (“The Later History 
of the Politics*^) provides a brief survey of 
the impact of Aristotle’s political ideas on 
later writers from the Stoics to Hegel. See 
also Barker’s The Politics of Aristotle (Ox¬ 
ford, 1946), a translation of Aristotle's Pol¬ 
itics, with an introduction, notes, and ap¬ 
pendixes. The introduction (pp. xi-lxxvi) 
considers the historical and scientific back¬ 
ground, the substance, argument, and vo¬ 
cabulary of the Politics. 

► Cherniss, Harold, Aristotle*s Criticism 
of Plato and the Academy (Baltimore, 
1944), Vol. I. Purports to “give a complete 
account and analysis of all that Aristotle 
says about Plato and about Plato’s pupils 
and associates in the Academy,” and is the 
standard work on the subject. A brief treat¬ 
ment of the relation of Aristotle and Plato 
will be found in K. V. Gajendragadkar, 
Aristotle*s Critique of Platonism (Mysore, 
1953), in which the author concludes that 
Aristotle “remains after all the greatest of 
the Platonists as also the greatest critic of 
Plato and his school” (pp. 77-78). 

► Grote, George, Aristotle, 2 vols. (Lon¬ 
don, 1872). Grote died before the work was 
finished. Neither the Ethics nor the Politics 
is specifically dealt with, but most of the 
other works of Aristotle are carefully ana¬ 
lyzed. 

^ Hamburger, Mak, Morals and Law: 
The Growth of Aristotle's Legal Theory 
(New Haven, 1951). Examines Aristotle’s 
concepts of law and justice as set forth, 
primarily, in his Ethics, Politics, and Rhet¬ 
oric. The author holds that Aristotle’s legal 
and political theory went beyond that of 
his predecessors, including Plato, and that 


“it is with Aristotle that modern legal and 
political science really begins” (p. 182). He 
concludes as follows; “There is a perfect 
harmony between Aristotle’s ethical, legal, 
and political theory—the theory of the right 
mean is the basis; philia, social sympathy, 
is the life force; equity, fairness, reason¬ 
ableness, and humaneness the leitmotiv; 
and well-being, i.e., human happiness and 
perfection, the supreme end” (p. 183). A 
diametrically opposed view will be found in 
Hans Kelsen, “Aristotle’s Doctrine of Jus¬ 
tice” (in his What Is Justice: Justice, Law, 
and Politics in the Mirror of Science, Berk¬ 
eley and Los Angeles, 1957, pp. 110-136). 
Kelsen holds that the Aristotelian principle 
of giving everyone his due, or “to each his 
own,” is a purely tautological formula, and 
that “it is so interesting because it shows 
the unlimited possibility of using this for¬ 
mula to any purpose whatever” (p. 136). 
See also Walter Siegfried, Der Rechtsge- 
danke bei Aristoteles (Zurich, 1947), for an 
analysis of Aristotle’s legal thought in re¬ 
lation to his general philosophy. 

► Jaeger, Werner, Aristotle: Fundamen¬ 
tals of the History of His Development 
(Oxford, 1934). A biography of Aristotle’s 
intellectual development. The last chapter 
is on “Aristotle’s Place in History” (pp. 
368-406). 

► Kelsen, Hans, “The Philosophy of Aris¬ 
totle and the Hellenic-Macedonian Policy,” 
Ethics, XLVIII (October, 1937), 1-64. This 
essay on Aristotle stresses the inner rela¬ 
tion and resemblance between Plato and 
Aristotle, in philosophy as in political 
thought, and paints a vivid picture of the 
background of Aristotle’s Politics. Kelsen 
is particularly interested in the impact of 
Macedonian policy on Aristotle’s ideas. 

► McKeon, Richard, “Aristotle’s Concep¬ 
tion of Moral and Political Philosophy,” 
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Ethics, LI (April, 1941), 253-290. The au¬ 
thor sees the long-term influence of Aris¬ 
totle not so much in political theory as in 
types of philosophy, such as pragmatism, 
functionalism, instrumentalism, and posi¬ 
tivism, which are concerned with the rela¬ 
tions of causes and effects in knowledge and 
action. 

► Mure, G. R. G., Aristotle (London, 
1932). Part I is called “The Heritage of 
Aristotle” (pp. 3-68), Part II, “The Phi¬ 
losophy of Aristotle” (pp. 71-230), and 
Part III, “The Verdict of History” (pp. 
233-274), a stimulating survey of the im¬ 
pact of Aristotelianism from antiquity to 
the modern period. A volume in the Leaders 
of Philosophy series. See also D. J. Allan, 
The Philosophy of Aristotle (New York, 
1952), and Werner Marx, The Meaning of 
Aristotle*s Ontology (The Hague, 1954), for 
general philosophical studies of Aristotle's 
thought. 

► Newman, William L., The Politics of 
Aristotle, 4 vols. (Oxford, 1887-1902). The 
first volume is a detailed and scholarly 
introduction to the Politics; the other three 
volumes contain the Greek text of the Poli¬ 
tics, with notes and critical comments. Com¬ 
paring the Aristotelian conception of the 
state with modem views, the author writes: 
“We look back to a succession of States 
which have helped to build up the fabric of 
European civilization, and the State which 
has not fought a Salamis, or done great 
things for religion or law or science, falls, 
in our view, behind the State which has. 
We regard the State not as living to itself 
and dying to itself, but as influencing for 
good or ill the destinies of mankind. Aris¬ 
totle, on the contrary, knows nothing of 
the historical mission of States. He looks 
to the quality of the life, not to the results 
achieved—to the intrinsic nobility of the 
life lived, not to its fruitfulness in conse¬ 
quences” (I, 562-563). 

► Oncken, Wilhelm, Die Staatslehre des 
Aristoteles, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1870-1875). 
Interprets the political theory of Aristotle 
as a ‘^political theory of the possessing 
classes,” and affirms that “the nde of the 


middle classes in Aristotle is only another 
word for the domination of the possessing 
classes** (II, 272). Oncken gives consider¬ 
able attention to Aristotle’s views on mon¬ 
archy and his relations to Philip and Alex¬ 
ander of Macedon, and stresses the role of 
monarchy as a protector of the well-to-do. 
For that reason, Oncken says, the possessing 
classes, “long tired of democratic disorder,” 
were “from the beginning” pro-Macedonian. 

► Popper, Karl R., The Open Society and 
Its Enemies (Princeton, 1950). Chap. XI 
critically presents several aspects of Aris¬ 
totelianism (pp. 199-222). 

► Robin, LioN, Aristote (Paris, 1944), A 
general account of Aristotle’s scientific 
philosophical, and political ideas. The au¬ 
thor, a leading French student of Greek 
thought, concludes his analysis of Aristotle’s 
political theory by doubting whether it is as 
profound as is commonly assumed. In par¬ 
ticular, Robin is surprised that Aristotle saw 
in the old Greek city-state the normal 
form of political organization, at the very 
time when his close personal association 
with “Macedonian imperialism” should 
have shown him that the city-state was 
doomed. Robin concludes that “a somewhat 
narrow empiricism and a prematurely too 
broad systematization are the substance of 
Aristotelian thinking on politics” (p. 283). 
A succinct account of the Politics will also 
be found in Robin’s Greek Thought and the 
Origins of the Scientific Spirit (London- 
New York, 1928), pp. 268-276. The main 
criticism there of Aristotle is that he failed 
to see properly “the great events which 
were happening or brewing before his eyes 
in the Greek world. His eyes, like Plato’s, 
were turned on the past, on the small self- 
centered republic, and he sought its future, 
blindly, in a reinforcement of that concen¬ 
tration” (p. 276). 

► Ross, W, D., Aristotle, 2nd ed. (London, 
1930). Chap. VIII deals with Aristotle’s 
political thought (pp. 235-269). 

► Steenberghen, Fernand van, Aristotle 
in the West: The Origins of Latin Aristo¬ 
telianism (Louvain, 1955). Aims to show 
“bow the union between Aristotelianism and 
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traditional Christian thought came about** 
(p. 5). The emphasis is on the role of Paris 
and Oxford Universities in the introduction 
of Aristotelianism in the thirteenth century. 
See also Ingemar Duering. Aristotle in the 
Ancient Biographical Tradition (Goeteborg, 
1957). 

► Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Ulrich 
VON, Aristoteles und Athene 2 vols. (Berlin, 


Chapter 3 

Polybius 

► Abbott, Evelyn (cd.), Hellenica: A Col- 
lection of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philos¬ 
ophy, History and Religion (Oxford and 
Cambridge, 1880). The essay, “Polybius** 
(pp. 387-424), is by James Leigh Strachan- 
Davidson; it provides the background of 
Polybius’ deportation to Rome and critically 
examines the character of his political and 
historical views. 

► Chinard, Gilbert, “Polybius and the 
American Constitution,** Journal of the His¬ 
tory of Ideas, I (January, 1940), 38-58, 
Illuminating on the role and use of Polybius* 
ideas in the making of the American Con¬ 
stitution. The author gives a brief account 
of the classical background and education 
of the revolutionary leaders and then shows 
specifically, without overstressing his case, 
to what extent Polybius was a conscious in¬ 
tellectual influence at that time. 

► Fritz, Kurt von, The Theory of the 
Mixed Constitution in Antiquity: A Critical 
Analysis of Polybius* Political Ideas (New 
York, 1954). Presents, in a masterly fash¬ 
ion, the historical and analytical background 
of the theory of the mixed constitution, the 
most influential of Polybius’ doctrines in 
antiquity as well as in the modern age, par¬ 


1893). A detailed critical analysis of Aris¬ 
totle and Athens, with particular emphasis 
on Athenian political institutions. See also 
Adolf Menzel, Griechische Soziologie 
(Vienna-Leipzig, 1936), containing numer¬ 
ous discussions of Aristotle as one of the 
founders of political sociology, and Kurt 
von Fritz, Aristotle*s Constitution of Athens 
and Related Texts (New York, 1950). 


ticularly in the formative stage of the 
United States. 

► Glover, T. R., Springs of Hellas (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1945). Chap. VI, “Polybius at 
Rome” (pp. 109-130), is the best short 
summary of the main events in Polybius* 
life and his leading political an! historical 
ideas. 

► Siegfried, Walter, Studien zur ge- 
schichtlichen Anschauung des Polybios 
(Leipzig-Berlin, 1928). Centers on Polybius’ 
philosophy and its relation to other Greek 
writers. See also Richard Lacqueur, Poly¬ 
bius (Leipzig-Berlin, 1913), and Carl Wun- 
derer, Poly bios (Leipzig, 1927). Two older 
German studies are Karl Wilhelm Nitzsch, 
Polybius: Zur Geschichte antiker Politik 
und Historiographie (Kiel, 1842), and W. 
Markhauser, Der Geschichtschreiber Poly¬ 
bius, seine Weltanschauung und Staatslehre 
(Munich, 1858). 

► Walbank, F. W., a Historical Com¬ 
mentary on Polybius (Oxford, 1957). The 
most detailed commentary in English on 
Polybius’ Histories, preceded by a detailed 
bibliography (pp. xiii-xxvii) and a lengthy 
Introduction on the life and thought of 
Polybius (pp. 1-37). 
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Chapter 4 

Cicero 


► Bailey, Cyril (ed,), The Legacy of 
Rome (Oxford, 1923). Contains chapters on 
empire, administration, communications and 
commerce, law, family and social life, re¬ 
ligion and philosophy, science, literature, 
art, engineering, and agriculture, written by 
authorities in their respective fields. Pro¬ 
fusely illustrated, this volume is ideally 
suited as an introduction to Roman thought 
and civilization. See also R. H. Barrows, 
The Romans (Pelican Books, Harmonds- 
worth, 1949), and Paul MacKendrick, The 
Roman Mind at Work (Anvil Books, 
Princeton, 1958). 

► Barker, Ernest, Churchy State, and 
Study: Essays (London, 1930). Chap. I 
(pp. 1-43) is ‘The Roman Conception of 
Empire,” and Chap. VII (pp. 171-192) 
“The ‘Rule of Law.' ” 

► Buckland, W. W,, and Arnold D. Mc¬ 
Nair, Roman Law and Common Law: A 
Comparison in Outline (Cambridge, 1936). 
The authors stress the point that, while the 
theoretical conceptions of the Roman law 
and common law are different, “the prac¬ 
tical results of the two systems show an as¬ 
tonishing amount of similarity” (p. xviii). 
Chap. I, “The Sources” (pp. 1-19), is the 
most relevant to the study of the history 
of political thought. 

► Carlyle, R. W., and A. J. Carlyle, A 
History of Medieval Political Theory in the 
West, 3rd cd. (Edinburgh-London, 1930), 
Vol. I. The first chapter, “The Political 
Theory of Cicero” (pp. 1-18), is built 
around the thesis that there “is no change in 
political theory so startling in its complete¬ 
ness as the change from the theory of Aris¬ 
totle to the later philosophical view repre¬ 
sented by Cicero and Seneca. Over against 
Aristotle's view of the natural inequality 
of human nature we find set out the theory 


of the natural equality of human nature” 

(p. 8). 

► Cauer, Friedrich, Ciceros politisches 
Denken (Berlin, 1903). A penetrating essay 
on Cicero’s political record and thought, 
the author stresses the close ties of Cicero 
with the important business and financial 
leaders of his time, who “knew how to pur¬ 
sue their class interests ruthlessly, though 
by legal methods, and claimed those inter¬ 
ests to be identical with the highest good 
of mankind. Cicero was the spokesman of 
this class morality. He who looks for high- 
sounding phrases to cover up base inten¬ 
tions, will find an inexhaustible supply in 
Cicero’s writings. As compared with modern 
thinkers of similar outlook, he has the ad¬ 
vantage of fine cultivation and a rich mind. 
Cicero’s connection with high finance runs 
through his whole political career” (p. 76). 
Cauer concludes his study as follows: “Only 
the Greeks have the strength to heal our 
misdirected thinking, our lifeless feeling. In 
Cicero we can recognize the symptoms of 
the disease from which we ourselves suffer” 
(p. 142). See also Otto Seel, Cicero: Wort, 
Staat, Welt (Stuttgart, 1953), for a more 
sympathetic and detailed study of Cicero, 
emphasizing his political ideas. 

► Chinard, Gilbert, “Polybius and the 
American Constitution,” Journal of the His¬ 
tory of Ideas, I (January, 1940), 38-58. The 
author points out that “most of the men 
who made a name for themselves during 
the revolutionary era were no mean classical 
scholars. That they read Locke and later 
Montesquieu cannot be disputed; but at all 
times they studied and memorized Cicero 
and some of the Greek historians. It was 
from Cicero particularly, among the an¬ 
cients, that they derived their ideals of 
liberty and government” (p. 40). 
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► CiACERi, Emanuele, Ciceroue e i suoi 
tentpif 2 vols. (Milan-Rome-Naples, 1926- 
1930). Stresses the aristocratic, antidemo¬ 
cratic political philosophy of Cicero. See 
also Maffio Maffii, Cicerone e il suo dramma 
politico (Milan, 1933), and Giuseppe Rensi. 
Vite par allele di filosofi: Plat one e Cicerone 
(Naples, 1934). 

► Cicero, Marcus Tullius, Brutus: On 
the Nature of the Gods: On Divination: 
On Duties (Chicago, 1950). With an excel¬ 
lent “Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Cicero” (pp. 1-65) by Richard McKeon. 

^ ^ Ofi the Commonwealth (trans., 

with notes and introduction, by George H. 
Sabine and Stanley B. Smith, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1929). Chap. Ill of the Introduction 
deals with Cicero’s political theory (pp. 
39-67), and there is a useful bibliography 
(pp. 100-102). The text of the Republic 
(called by the translators Ow the Common- 
wealth) is profusely annotated. 

► Conway, R. S., “The Originality of Cic¬ 
ero,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library^ 
XIV (July, 1930), 361-385. Perhaps over¬ 
states the case, but is neverthele.ss reward¬ 
ing for its unorthodox approach to the study 
of Cicero as a political thinker. The author 
is particularly impressed with Cicero’s doc¬ 
trine of war, according to which the “best 
state” does not go to war “except in defense 
©f its good faith and safety,” and with 
Cicero’s universal outlook and respect for 
liberty and law. See also Clinton Walker 
Keyes, “Original Elements in Cicero’s Ideal 
Constitution.” American Journal of Philol¬ 
ogy, XLII, No. 4 (1921). 309-323. The 
main thesis of the article is that the third 
book of Cicero's Laws contains the first out¬ 
line of a written constitution in political 
literature, laying down basic rules for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial functions. 

► H ALLWARD. B. L.. “Cicero Historicus,” 
Cambridge Historical Journal, III, No. 3 
(1931), 221-237. Cicero had acute political 
and,constitutional judgment: “Indeed, it is 
doing Cicero less than justice to take his 
sti'ucture at his own estimation as a purely 
theoretical speculation of political philos¬ 


ophy. He had neither the boldness nor the 
imagination to produce a Platonic Republic; 
what he did produce was an interesting com¬ 
mentary on the Roman constitution” (p. 
236). 

► Haskell. H. J., This Was Cicero: Mod¬ 
ern Politics in a Roman Toga (New York. 
1942). Fresh, readable, and written with a 
keen sense of human drama. The author, a 
newspaperman with a thorough knowledge 
of politics in Kansas City and Washington, 
justifies his biography on the ground that 
it takes into account “factors that have 
escaped the attention of biographers who 
were not familiar with politics in action,” 
and his work successfully conveys the polit¬ 
ical atmosphere in Rome during Cicero^s 
lifetime. Extensive bibliographical notes 
will be found (pp. 368-406). See also G. C. 
Richards, Cicero: A Study (London, 1935). 
an account of Cicero’s life and thought. 
The author concludes that “Cicero’s posi¬ 
tion in Rome was one of great influence 
because in the total absence of the Press, 
the Pulpit and the University, he in his 
single person supplied something of all 
three’’ (p. 282). Eternal Lawyer: A Legal 
Biography of Cicero, by (Judge) Robert N. 
Wilkin (New York, 1947), is a stimulating 
study of Cicero’s career and ideas from the 
viewpoint of a lawyer with wide interests. 
The author points out that Cicero “was 
the first to use the word ‘constitution’ in 
its modern sense of public law of the state 
or law by which government itself was 
limited,” and he stresses Cicero's impact 
on the makers of the American Constitu¬ 
tion (pp. 217 if.). 

► Heinze, Richard, Vom Geist des Rom- 
ertnms (Leipzig-Berlin, 1938). A collection 
of essays on Roman politics, including two 
chapters on Cicero (pp. 59-170). 

► Lee. R. W., The Elements of Roman 
Law: With a Translation of the Institutes 
of Justinian (London, 1944). The introduc¬ 
tion (pp. 1-43) is a general survey of the 
Roman law, of interest to the student of law 
as well as the student of political thought. 
The remainder of the book is a translation 
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of the Institutes of Justinian. Thomas Col¬ 
lett Sandars, The Institutes of Justinian 
(London-New York, 1903), contains the 
text of the Institutes in Latin and English, 
with detailed notes and commentaries. 
Whereas the Institutes are brief and ele¬ 
mentary, the extensive code of Justinian is 
the Digesty a translation of which will be 
found in The Digest of Justinian (trans. 
Charles H. Monro, 2 vols., Cambridge, 
1909). The beginning of the first volume 
contains the sections on the nature and 
types of law that are of most general inter¬ 
est. 

► Pallasse, Maurice, Ciciron et les 
sources de droits (Annales de TUniversite 
de Lyon, Troisieme S^rie, Droit, Ease. 8, 
Paris, 1946). See also L. Laurand, Ciceron 
(Paris, 1933). 

► Rand, E. K., Cicero in the Courtroom 
of St. Thomas Aquinas (Milwaukee, 1946). 
A study of Cicero’s influence on St. Thomas 
Aquinas from a general philosophical and 
literary viewpoint. Cicero was one of the 
three ancient Latin authors most frequently 
referred to by St, Thomas Aquinas, the 
other two being Seneca and Boethius. 

► Rolfe, John C., Cicero and His Influ¬ 
ence (Boston, 1923). A volume in the Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome series, which 
defends Cicero against his critics, and traces 
his influence from antiquity to modern 
times. See also T. Zielinski, Cicero im 
Wandel der Jahrhtmderte (Berlin, 1912); 
Hans Baron, “Cicero and the Roman Civic 
Spirit in the Middle Ages and Early Renais¬ 
sance,” The John Rylands Library Bulletin, 
22 (April, 1938), 72-97; Walter Riiegg, 
Cicero und der Humanismus (Zurich, 
1946); and Tenney Frank, Cicero (Annual 
Lecture on a Master Mind, in Proceedings 
of the British Academy, London, 1932, pp. 
111-134), who summarizes Cicero’s influ¬ 
ence on the Middle Ages and Renaissance 
as follows: “To the thinkers of the Middle 
Ages, who did not have access to the earlier 
sources, Ciceros philosophical dialogues 


were full of illumination and suggestion, 
and they played a decided role in humaniz¬ 
ing philosophy in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Without them the western world 
would not have been ready to comprehend 
the libraries of Greek thought that came 
westward during the renaissance. Even 
Copernicus confessed that it was from a 
citation found in Cicero that he formed 
the idea of the earth’s revolutions. Further¬ 
more, these essays are our only source for 
much of the lost post-Aristotelian work. But 
apart from our gratitude, the works them¬ 
selves are of considerable interest because 
we can discover from them the spirit in 
which a cultivated Roman of the Republic 
approached the problems they discuss” (p. 
127). An illuminating study, full of in¬ 
teresting historical detail, on Cicero’s lit¬ 
erary sources of inspiration and his love of 
books will be found in T. R. Glover, Springs 
of Hellas and Other Essays (Cambridge, 
1945), pp. 131-159 (“Cicero among His 
Books”). 

► SiHLER, E. G., Cicero of Arpinum: A 
Political and Literary Biography (New 
Haven, 1914). See also Gaston Delayen, 
Cicero (London, 1931), a political biog¬ 
raphy originally published in French. 

► Spitzer, S., “Cicero’s Stellung zur in- 
ternationalen Moral,” in Festschrift fur 
Theodor Gomperz (Vienna, 1902), pp. 208- 
215. 

► Taylor, Hannis, Cicero: A Sketch of 
His Life and Works (Chicago, 1918). A 
comprehensive work' whose usefulness is 
enhanced by a bibliography (pp. xxxvii- 
xliv), and an appendix, “The Sayings of 
Cicero” (pp. 459-603), an anthology of 
about a thousand extracts selected from 
Cicero’s writings and correspondence. 
Cicero’s correspondence, an unusually rich 
source for the study of his temper and per¬ 
sonality, ranks among the great examples 
of letter writing in world literature. See also 
Harold A. K. Hunt, The Humanism of 
Cicero (Melbourne, 1954). 
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► Arnold, E. Vernon, Roman Stoicism 
(Cambridge, 1911). Includes an extensive 
bibliography (pp. 437-450). The last chap¬ 
ter stresses the profound impact of Stoicism 
on Christianity (pp. 408-436). 

► Barker, Ernest, From Alexander to 
Constantine: Passages and Documents 
Illustrating the History of Social and 
Political Ideas 336 B.C.-A.D. 337 (New 
York, 1956). The best source-book on the 
political thought of the Hellenistic period, 
including many less well-known materials. 

► Barth, Paul, Die Stoa, 3rd ed. (Stutt¬ 
gart, 1922). One of the leading German ac¬ 
counts of Stoicism. See also the following: 
Adolf Bonhdffer, Epictet und die Stoa 
(Stuttgart, 1890), and Die Ethik des 
Stoikers Epictet (Stuttgart, 1894); Werner 
Luthe, Die Erkenntnislehre der Stoiker 
(Leipzig, 1890); Walter Gorlitz, Marc 
Aurel: Kaiser und Philosoph (Leipzig, 
n.d.); Claus Schrempf, Weisheit und 
Weltherrschaft: Kaiser Marc Aurel in 
seinen Selbstbekenntnissen (Berlin-Tempel- 
hof, n.d.); and Helfried Hartmann, Gewiss^ 
heit und Wahrheit: Der Streit zwischen 
Stoa und akademischer Skepsis (Halle, 
1927). 

► Davidson, Wiluam L., The Stoic Creed 
(Edinburgh, 1907). On the relations of 
Stoicism and religion, see also the follow¬ 
ing: James Baldwin Brown, Stoics and 
Saints (New York, 1893); Norman Bent- 
wich, Hellenism (Philadelphia, 1943); 
James Henry Bryant, The Mutual Influence 
of Christianity and the Stoic School (Lon¬ 
don, 1866); F. W. Farrar, Seekers after 
God (London, 1881); £dw 3 m Bevan, Hel¬ 
lenism and Christianity (lA)ndon, 1921); 
Adolf Bonhoffer, Epiktet und das Neue 
Testament (Giessen, 1911); Otto Schmitz, 
Der Freiheitsgedanke bei Epiktet und das 
Freiheitszeugnis des Paulus (Giitersloh, 


1923); and A. Chollet, La morale stoicienne 
en face de la morale chretierme (Paris, 
1898). 

► Farquharson, a. S. L., The Medita¬ 
tions of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, 
2 vols. (Oxford, 1944). The first volume 
contains a long introduction, the Greek 
text and English translation of the Medita¬ 
tions, the story of Marcus Aurelius' life, 
and a detailed commentary on the Medita¬ 
tions, book by book, and chapter by chapter. 
The second volume comments on the Greek 
text. All in all, this is the most scholarly 
edition of the Meditations and indispensable 
to the study of Marcus Aurelius and Stoic 
thought. 

► Hayward, F. H., Marcus Aurelius: A 
Saviour of Men (London, 1935). See also 
the following biographies: C. Clayton Dove, 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus: His Life and 
Times (London,* 1930); John C. Joy, The 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius: A Study in 
Ideals (Dublin, 1913); Henry Dwight Sedg¬ 
wick, Marcus Aurelius (New Haven, 1921); 
and Paul Barron Watson, Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus (New York, 1884). 

► Jarra, Eugenio, “Marco Aurelio filosofo 
del diritto,” Rivista intemazionale di filoso- 
fia del diritto, XII (July-October, 1932), 
489-504. 

► Murray, Gilbert, The Stoic Philosophy 
(Conway Memorial Lecture, New York- 
London, 1915). One of the outstanding es¬ 
says in the vast literature on Stoicism. Re¬ 
printed in Murray’s Stoic, Christian, and 
Humanist (London, 1940), pp. 89-118. See 
also Margaret £. Reesor, The Political The¬ 
ory of the Old and Middle Stoa (New York, 
1951).. 

^ Ogbreau, F., Le systkme philosophigue 
des stoiciens (Paris, 1885). See also the 
following: P. Laffont, Les opinions poli- 
Hgues at sodales de Marc-Aurel (Toulouse, 
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1912); Amand Jagu, EpicUte et Platon 
(Paris, 1946); Andr6 Cresson, Marc-Aurd: 
sa viCj son oeuvre (Paris, 1942); Guillaume 
du Vair, De la sainte philosophic: philoso¬ 
phic morale des stoiques (Paris, 1946); and 
Revue de Thiologie et de Philosophic, 
XVII, No. 72 (Lausanne, July-September, 
1929), the entire issue of which is on Sto¬ 
icism. 

► Renan, Ernest, Marcus Aurelius (trans. 
Walter G. Hutchinson, Camelot Series, Lon- 
don-Newcastle-on-Tyne, n.d.). One of the 
finest appreciations of Marcus Aurelius. 
Speaking of the worship that followed the 
emperor’s death, Renan says: “Never was 
worship more legitimate, and it remains our 
own today. Yes, every one of us wears 
mourning in his heart for Marcus Aurelius, 
as though he died but yesterday” (p. 242). 
The main theme of the volume, the seventh 
and last of Renan’s Origines du Chris- 
tianisme, is the development of Christianity 
under Marcus Aurelius and the relation of 
Christianity (“the great principle which has 
effected moral reformation by faith in the 
supernatural”) and of Stoicism (“the finest 
effort of the lay school of virtue which the 
world has up till now ever known”). 

► Rostovtzeff, M., The Social and Eco¬ 
nomic History of the Hellenistic World, 3 
vols. (Oxford, 1941). Indispensable to an 
understanding of the background of Sto¬ 


Chapter 6 

St Augustine 

► Augustine, St., The City of God (trans. 
John Healey, London-New York, 1931). 
The introduction (pp. vii-lx) by Ernest 
Barker greatly adds to the value of this 
abridged reissue of an early seventeenth- 
century translation of the City of God, Con¬ 
cerning the relations between church and 
state, Barker suggests that this question 
“hardly enters into St. Augustine’s thought, 


icism and of the whole period of Hellenistic 
civilization. See also his Social and Eco¬ 
nomic History of the Roman Empire (Ox¬ 
ford, 1926), in the last chapter of which 
the author examines the problem of decay 
of ancient civilization, and concludes as fol¬ 
lows: “The evolution of the ancient world 
has a lesson and a warning for us. Our civil¬ 
ization will not last unless it be a civilization 
not of one class, but of the masses” (pp. 
486-487). 

► Stefanini, Luigi, II problema morale 
nelTepicureismo e nello stoicismo, 3rd ed. 
(Turin-Milan-Rome, 1934). See also Carlo 
Terzi, It razionalismo morale di Epitteto 
(Udine, 1938). 

► Stock, St. George, Stoicism (London, 
1908). See also W. W. Capes, Stoicism 
(London, 1880); Charles H. Stanley Davis. 
Greek and Roman Stoicism and Some of Its 
Disciples (Boston, 1903); Frederick W. 
Bussell, Marcus Aurelius and Later Stoics 
(New York, 1910); and F. W. H. Myers, 
Essays: Classical and Modern (London. 
1921), Chap. Ill (“Marcus Aurelius An¬ 
toninus,” pp. 177-223). 

► Wenley, Robert Mark, Stoicism and 
Its Influence (Boston, 1924). A volume in 
the series Our Debt to Greece and Rome, 
providing a brief survey of the influence of 
Stoicism from antiquity to the nineteenth 
century. 


in the form in which it presented itself to 
the Middle Ages, or presents itself to us 
today” (p. xxxi). Granting this premise. 
Barker nevertheless says that “there is a 
sense in which the doctrine of the City of 
God is inimical to the State, and even sub¬ 
versive of its existence. St. Augustine shifts 
the centre of gravity. The men of the an¬ 
cient world had thought in terms of the 
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Civitas Romana as the one and only society; 
they had deified the Roman Emperor as its 
living incarnation. . . . The ultimate effect 
of the City of God is the elimination of the 
State: it is the enthronement of the Church 
, . (p. xxxii). 

► Baynes, Norman H., The Political Ideas 
of St, Augustine*s De Civitaie Dei (Histori¬ 
cal Association Pamphlet, No. 104, Lon¬ 
don, 1936). The problem of church and 
state is one of the main themes of this suc¬ 
cinct study; “Church and State have their 
independent spheres of action; true: but 
through his other-worldly conception of hu¬ 
man history it is to the Church that the 
primacy belongs, and he is mainly concerned 
with the State as the handmaid of the 
Church in religious matters” (p. 15). A 
useful bibliographical note is appended (p. 
18). 

► Bevan, Edwyn, Hellenism and Chris¬ 
tianity (London, 1921). Chap, VII (“The 
Prophet of Personality”) is a vivid study of 
Augustine, “the first modern man,” as he is 
sometimes called, because of his searching 
self-analysis and psychological insights (pp. 
136-144). The whole volume, a collection 
of essays on the formative period of Chris¬ 
tianity and its impact on the Hellenistic 
world, is rewarding reading. The first chap¬ 
ter, “The East and the West” (pp. 11-38), 
is now even timelier than when it was first 
written. 

► Burleigh, John H. S., The City of 
God: A Study of St. Augustine*s Philoso¬ 
phy (London, 1949). Interpreting St. Au¬ 
gustine sympathetically from a Protestant 
viewpoint, the author suggests that “the 
City of God is none other than the Invisible 
Church of Wycliffe and Hus, Luther and 
Calvin” (p. 182). 

► Cambridge Economic History of Eu¬ 
rope. The first volume (ed. J. H. Clapham 
and Eileen Power, Cambridge, 1941) is The 
Agrarian Life of the Middle Ages; the sec¬ 
ond volume (ed. M. M. Postan and H. J. 
Habakkuk, Cambridge, 1952) is Trade and 
Industry in the Middle Ages, 

► Carlyle, R. W.,. and A. J. Carlyle, A 
History of Medieval Political Theory in 


the West, 6 vols. (Edinburgh and London, 
1903-1936). The most important work, in 
any language, on medieval political theory. 
The first volume discusses St. Augustine^s 
doctrine of the state (pp. 164-170), prop¬ 
erty (pp. 139-142), and slavery (118-121). 

► Combes, Gustave, La doctrine politique 
de Saint Augustin (Paris, 1927). One of the 
leading French works on St. Augustine’s 
political doctrines. See also H.-X. Arquil- 
liere, U Augustinisme politique (Paris, 
1934), which lists original source materials 
and critical studies and commentaries, and 
Etienne Gilson, Introduction d Vitude de 
Saint Augustin (Paris, 1929), which has an 
extensive bibliography (pp. 309-331). Gil¬ 
son provides an illuminating philosophical 
and religious background of St. Augustine’s 
thought, and his book is one of the most 
useful interpretations of St. Augustine in 
French. More recent works include Jules 
Chaix-Ruy, Saint Augustin: Temps et His¬ 
toric (Paris, 1956); Jean Guitton, Actual- 
He de Saint Augustin (Paris, 1955); and 
Congres international augustinien, Augus¬ 
tinus magister, 3 vols. (Paris, 1954-1955). 

► CouLBORN,’R ushton (ed.). Feudalism 
in History (Princeton, 1956). Written by 
leading American scholars in the field, this 
symposium is a unique contribution to the 
comparative study of feudalism. In addition 
to Western Europe, the work deals with 
Russia, the Byzantine Empire, China, 
Japan, India, and other areas often ne¬ 
glected. 

► CouLTON, G. G., Studies in Medieval 
Thought (London, 1940). This is the best 
short introduction to medieval political 
ideas, by a leading authority on the Middle 
Ages. Chaps. II and III deal with Augus¬ 
tine and the City of God (pp. 24-47). Coul- 
ton stresses St. Augustine’s acceptance of 
the state “as a real and necessary factor in 
human progress since the Fall.” The Church 
“must render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s. The City of God, being inex¬ 
tricably mixed up with the State—the 
Churchman being a citizen quite as really 
as he is a Churchman—therefore the City 
of God must obey the laws which are 
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promulgated by the Earthly City** (p. 44). 
See also C V. Wedgwood, Vc/vel Studies 
(London, 1946), pp, 74-79 (‘The City of 
God"). 

► CuLLMANN, Oscar, The State in the 
New Testament (New York, 1956). The 
author, a leading Protestant theologian in 
the held of New Testament and early 
church history, seeks to demonstrate that 
“the apparent contradictions in the prim¬ 
itive Christian interpretations of the State 
are in reality not contradictions" (p. 87). 
The consistency of the New Testament with 
regard to the state is rooted, the author 
argues, in the essential Christian tension 
between the present and the future. A rad¬ 
ically different view is presented by Hans 
Kelsen in his essay on “Justice in the Holy 
Scriptures," included in his What Is Jus¬ 
tice? Justicey Law, and Politics in the Mir- 
ror of Science (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1957), pp. 25-81. Kelsen concludes that the 
Christian theology of justice, based on 
PauPs teaching, can be summed up as fol¬ 
lows; “There is a relative, human, justice 
which is identical with the positive law, and 
an absolute, divine, justice which is the se¬ 
cret of faith. Hence, there is in this theology 
no answer to the question as to what is 
justice, as a question of human reason re¬ 
ferring to an ideal which is not necessarily 
identical with every positive law and which 
can be realized in this world" (p. 81). See 
also Adolf Hamack, What Is Christianity? 
(Harper Torchbooks, New York, 1957), pp. 
75-151, for an analysis of the relation of 
the Gospel to the main political, social, and 
economic issues of western civilization. 

► D’arcy, M. C. (ed.). Saint Augustine 
(Meridian Books, New York, 1957). A 
symposium on Augustine’s background, life, 
thought, and impact, written by leading 
Catholic theologians and philosophers, in¬ 
cluding Jacques Maritain, £tienne Gilson, 
Christopher Dawson, and £. I. Watkin. See 
also Roy W. Battenhouse (ed.), A Compan¬ 
ion to the Study of St, Augustine (New 
York, 1955); H. Hohensee, The Augustin- 
tan Concept of Authority (New York, 
1954); and John Joseph O’Meara. The 


Young Augustine: The Growth of St. Au¬ 
gustine's Mind Up To His Conversion (New 
York, 1954). 

► Figgis, John Neville, The Political As¬ 
pects of St. Augustine's **City of God" 
(London, 1921). One of the most incisive 
analyses, in English, of St. Augustine’s 
thought ; the last two chapters trace his in¬ 
fluence in the Middle Ages and the modern 
period (pp. Sl-117), and the important lit¬ 
erature on the City of God is briefly sum¬ 
marized in a “Bibliography" (pp. 118-122). 
Figgis stresses that the conflict between the 
heavenly and earthly cities is “not primarily 
between two polities" but represents a 
deeper antagonism “between the other¬ 
worldly and the this-worldly reference to 
all institutions" (p. 114). 

► Friberg, Hans Daniel, Love and Jus¬ 
tice in Political Theory: A Study of Augus¬ 
tine's Definition of the Commonwealth 
(Chicago, 1944). A comparison between 
Cicero’s conception of the state in terms of 
law and justice, and St. Augustine’s stress 
on love as the bond of political organiza¬ 
tion: “Whereas Cicero denies the existence 
—at any time, including the future—of an 
absolutely perfect commonwealth, Augustine 
recognizes its existence now in full reality 
in heaven, also now by faith among the be¬ 
lievers, and finally in full reality also among 
them who now believe” (p. 73). 

► Hearnshaw, F. J. C. (ed.), Medieval 
Contributions to Modern Civilization (New 
York, 1922). A collection of essays, by dis¬ 
tinguished authorities, on religion, philoso¬ 
phy, science, art, literature, education, so¬ 
cial relations, economics, and politics. The 
chapter on politics is by J. W. Allen (pp, 
225-267), who concludes as follows: “I sug¬ 
gest not merely that any separation of poli¬ 
tics from ethics is fatal, but that a society 
which has lost belief in the validity of its 
own moral intuitions rests on rotting foun¬ 
dations. I suggest, further, that the idea that 
government must be directed to a recog¬ 
nized, common, and ultimate end, and refer 
to a standard of absolute values or be rad¬ 
ically purposeless, is perfectly sound. The 
end. perhaps, need not transcend this world. 
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It may be possible to find a purpose re¬ 
ferring only to this world that will satisfy 
the soul of man. But I suggest that no such 
end has yet been found. We can strip from 
the medieval system of ideas that I have 
tried to define in outline all that is not es¬ 
sential to it. We can eliminate the Church 
altogether, and it will still stand logically 
coherent. It is a question—it is perhaps the 
question—^whether we can also eliminate 
God” (pp. 267-268). 

► - (ed.), The Social and Political 

Ideas of Some Great Medieval Thinkers 
(London, 1923). Chap. 1 is an excellent in¬ 
troduction to the main political ideas and is¬ 
sues of the Middle Age§, by Ernest Barker; 
Chap. II, “St. Augustine and the City of 
God,” is by A. J. Carlyle (pp. 34-52). Con¬ 
cerning the influence of St. Augustine’s po¬ 
litical theory in his own time and in the 
Middle Ages, Carlyle says that “so far as it 
was different from the normal traditions of 
the Stoic philosophers and of the Christian 
Fathers it had no importance and no signif¬ 
icance, but that so far as it corresponded 
with these, so far as in his own way and un¬ 
der his own terms he re-stated the tradi¬ 
tional view of the Stoics and of the Chris¬ 
tian Fathers, it may well be said that St. 
Augustine had much influence” (pp. 51-52). 

► Loetscher, Frederick William, ‘‘St. 
Augustine’s Conception of the State,” 
Church History, IV (March, 1935), 16-42. 
A sound and systematic analysis of the sub¬ 
ject, incorporating much of the best avail¬ 
able source material. One of the important 
points about St. Augustine is “that he devel¬ 
oped his theory, as far-reaching in its his¬ 
torical consequences as it is incompatible 
with modern ideas of religious toleration, 
that the state, under the guidance of the 
church, the divinely appointed teacher of 
revealed truth, must perform a pedagogical 
and disciplinary function that involves the 
use of civil power for the conversion of 
heretics and schismatics or for their ade¬ 
quate punishment if they obstinately per¬ 
sist in their errors” (p. 39), a theory that 
has given St. Augustine the reputation of 
being the first defender of the Inquisition. 


► Morrall, John B., Political Thought in 
Medieval Times (London, 1958). Provides 
a brief introduction into the subject, em¬ 
phasizing the main themes of medieval civ¬ 
ilization. See also Gordon Leff, Medieval 
Thought from Saint Augustine to Ockham 
(Penguin Books, Baltimore, 1958), for a 
more general survey of medieval philoso¬ 
phy. Chap. II (pp. 32-54) deals with Au- 
gu.stine and his succes.sors. 

► Moss, H. St. L. B., The Birth of the 
Middle Ages, 395-814 (London, 1935). Part 
I, “Romans and Barbarians,” deals with the 
period that is fundamental to a full appre¬ 
ciation of St. Augustine (pp. 1-78). 

► Niebuhr, Reinhold, Christian Realism 
and Political Problems (New York, 1953). 
Chap. IX (pp. 119-146) on “Augustine's 
Political Realism” (also reprinted in Wil¬ 
liam Ebenstcin, Political Thought in Per- 
spective [New York, 1957], pp. 109-124). 
Niebuhr holds that Augustine is, with re¬ 
gard to basic political problems “a more 
reliable guide than any known thinker” (p. 
146). Augustine helps us, Niebuhr argues, 
to avoid the pitfalls of the three represent¬ 
ative approaches to political problems. The 
“realists” understand the pow'cr of collec¬ 
tive self-interest, but not its blindness; the 
pragmatists perceive the futility of fixed 
and detailed norms, but do not grasp that 
love must be the final norm; lastly, mod¬ 
ern liberal Christians recognize that love 
is the supreme norm for man, but often 
fall into sentimentality by failing to ap¬ 
preciate the persisting power of self-love. 
Niebuhr stresses that Augustine’s thought, 
avoidihg these various pitfalls, is particu¬ 
larly pertinent to the problem of the grow¬ 
ing world community today. 

► Pope, Hugh, Saint Augustine of Hippo: 
Essays dealing with his Life and Times and 
Some Features of His Work (Westminster, 
Md., 1949). The first two chapters on Ro¬ 
man Africa and its Christianization (pp. 
1-77) are particularly interesting. The third 
chapter (pp. 78-138) tells the story of St. 
Augustine^s life. The remaining six chap¬ 
ters (pp. 139-361) deal with his thought, 
stressing particularly his theology. 
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► Previte-Orton, C. W., The Study of 
Medieval History (Cambridge, 1937). An 
Inaugural Lecture, arguing a spirited de¬ 
fense of medieval studies: ‘‘Modern civiliza¬ 
tion, with its thoughts and aptitudes and all 
that they imply, did not spout forth sud¬ 
denly in the sixteenth century, charged with 
imprisoned gases, like a new geyser from a 
subterranean cavern. It was the natural in¬ 
heritor of the preceding age, rich with its 
accumulated gains, and moulded by its ex¬ 
perience. In fact, the separation of modem 
and medieval is, as we all know, largely 
artificial” (p. 15). 

► Troeltsch, Ernst, Augustin, die christ- 
liche Antike und das fifittelalter (Munich 
and Berlin, 1915). The best single volume, 
in German, on Augustine. See also Hermann 


Chapter 7 

John of Salisbury 

► Carlyle, R. W., and A. J. Carlyle, A 
History of Medieval Political Theory in the 
West, 2nd imp. (Edinburgh-London, 1932), 
Vol. IV. Chap. II of Part II deals with John 
of Salisbury's views on the relations of 
church and state (pp. 330-341). See also 
op, cit, (Edinburgh-London, 1928), Vol. 
Ill, Part II, Chap. V, which discusses John 
of Salisbury's distinction of kingship and 
tyranny in relation to other medieval doc¬ 
trines on the subject (pp. 125-146), and 
G. G. Coulton, Sttidies in Medieval Thought 
(London, 1940), Chap. VII (pp, 87-95). 

► Liebeschutz, Hans, Medieval Human¬ 
ism in the Life and Writings of John of 
Salisbury (London, 1950). An original con¬ 
tribution, portraying the life and thought of 
John of Salisbury against his own medieval 
background rather than against modem po¬ 
litical ideas. A systematic survey of the 
literature on John in Chap. I (pp. 1-7) adds 
to the usefulness of the work. See also 
Johan Huizinga, “John of Salisbury: A Pre- 


Reuter, Augustinische Studien (Gotha. 
1887), an important starting point of mod¬ 
ern Augustinian studies; Otto Schilling, Die 
Slants- und Soziallehre des hi. Augustinus 
(Freiburg, 1910); Konrad Eckstadt, Au¬ 
gustins Anschauung vom Staat (Kirchhain, 
1912); and Hans Joachim Diesner, Studien 
zur Gesellschaftslekre und sozialen Haltung 
Augustins (Halle, 1954). An indispensable 
work for the study of the social and political 
doctrines of Christianity is Ernst Troeltsch, 
The Social Teaching of the Christian 
Churches, 2 vols. (London-New York. 
1931). A useful discussion of Christian 
views on projoerty from Christ to Thomas 
Aquinas will be found in Konrad Farner, 
Christentum und Eigentum (Bern, 
1947). 


Gothic Mind,” in his Men and Ideas: His¬ 
tory, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance 
(Meridian Books, New York, 1959), pp. 
159-177. 

► Pike, Joseph B., Frivolities of Courtiers 
and Footprints of Philosophers (Minne¬ 
apolis, 1938). A translation of the First, 
Second, and Third Bo o k s , and selections 
from the Seventh and Eighth Books of John 
of Salisbury’s Statesman's Book. It thus 
supplements the translation of the States¬ 
man's Book by John Dickinson (New York, 
1928), which contains the Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Books, and selections from the 
Seventh and Eighth Books. The Dickinson 
translation is preceded by a long and ex¬ 
cellent introduction (pp. xvii-lxxxii). Sec 
also John of Salisbury's Memoirs of the 
Papal Court (trans. from the Latin with 
Introduction and Notes by Marjorie Chib- 
nall, New York, 1956), and The Letters of 
John of Salisbury (cd. by W. J. Miller and 
H. £. Butler, revised by C. N. L. Brooke, 
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New York, 1955), both with lengthy in¬ 
troductory essays on the life and thought of 
John of Salisbury. 

► Poole, Reginald Lane, Illustrations of 
the History of Medieval Thought and 
Learning, 2nd ed. (London, 1920). Chap. 
VII (pp. 176-197) is on John of Salisbury, 
and is one of the most useful short sum¬ 
maries of his life and thought. The distinc¬ 
tive mark of John’s Statesman*s Book, 
Poole says, *'is a humanism which seems to 
remove it from medieval associations” (p. 
191). See also Poole’s “The Masters of the 
Schools at Paris and Chartres in John of 
Salisbury’s Time,” English Historical Re¬ 
view, XXXV (July, 1920), 321-342. 

► SCHAARSCHMIDT, C., Johannes Saresberi- 
ensis: Nach Leben und Studien, Schriften 
und Philosophie (Leipzig, 1862). One of 
the first modern, pioneering studies of John 
of Salisbury. See also Ernst Bernheim, Mit- 
telalterliche Zeitanschauungen in ihrem Ein- 
fluss auf Politik und Geschichschreibung, 
Die Zeitanschauungen (Tubingen, 1918), 
Vol. jl, especially Chap. Ill (pp. 110-233), 
on the development of the problem of state 
and church in the Middle Ages, and Etienne 
Gilson and Philotheus Bohner, Die Ge- 
schichte der christlichen Philosophic von 
ihren Anfdngen bis Nikolaus von Cues 
(Paderborn-Vienna-Zurich, 1937), pp. 341- 
350, for a brief account of John of Salis¬ 
bury. 

► Spurgeon, Caroline F. E. (ed.), Es¬ 
says and Studies by Members of the Enf^ 
lish Association (Oxford, 1928), Vol. VIII. 
Chap. II, by Helen Waddell, is on John of 
Salisbury (pp. 28-51). The author stresses 
the “critical dispassionate aloofness that 
sets John solitary in the Middle Ages” (p. 
41). 

► Stubbs, William, Seventeen Lectwres 
on the Study of Medieval and Modem His¬ 
tory (Oxford, 1886). Chaps. VI and VII 


(“Learning and Literature at the Court of 
Henry 11”) include accounts of John of 
Salisbury, particularly in relation to con¬ 
temporary thought and learning (pp. 115- 
155). 

► Ullmann, Walter, Medieval Papalism: 
The Political Theories of the Medieval 
Canonists (London, 1949). A scholarly 
study of papalist political theories, based 
on original sources. Medieval Papalism is 
an important and original contribution to 
a much neglected field. See also Ullmann’s 
article, “The Influence of John of Salisbury 
on Medieval Italian Jurists,” English His¬ 
torical Review, LIX (September, 1944), 
384-392, in which he maintains that “recent 
researches into fourteenth-century juris¬ 
prudence have shown that the Policraticus 
was one of the most quoted and peru.sed 
treatises written by a medieval philosopher” 
(p. 384). 

► Webb, Clement C. J., John of Salisbury 
(London, 1932). The author sees in John of 
Salisbury “a typical Englishman. He is a 
strong ‘party man,’ yet ready to be. so far 
as possible, on friendly terms with his op¬ 
ponents; he has an instinctive aversion to 
extremes, and distaste alike for rhetorical 
display and doctrinaire rigidity; with a con¬ 
stant disposition to seek means of accom¬ 
modation and even of compromise, if they 
can be had without abandonment of a few 
principles which he regards as fundamental” 
(pp. 176-177). Indispensable as an intro¬ 
duction into the life and work of John of 
Salisbury. 

► WuLF, Maurice de, History of Me¬ 
dieval Philosophy, 2 vols., 3rd ed. (London- 
New York, 1935-1938). A short discus¬ 
sion of John of Salisbury is in the first vol¬ 
ume (pp. 226-232). The Statesman*s Book 
is called “the most complete philosophy of 
the State produced in the first period of the 
Middle Ages” (p. 231). 
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► Bettenson, Henry (ed.), Documents 
of the Christian Church ('New York, 1947). 
The most easily accessible documentary 
source book of its kind, containing both of¬ 
ficial and unofficial statements. 

► Bracton, Henry de. On the Laws and 
Customs of England (written before 1256). 
The most systematic expression of the typ¬ 
ically medieval doctrine that law derives 
from custom, that the king, though not sub¬ 
ject to man, ought to be subject to “God 
and to the law, for the law makes the king,” 
and that “there is no king where the will 
and not the law has dominion” {On the 
Laws and Ctistoms of England, ed. Travers 
Twiss, London, 1878, I, 39). About two 
hundred years later, John Fortescuc em¬ 
phasized again the medieval principle that 
the king “is not able himself to change the 
laws without the assent of his subjects nor 
to burden an unwilling people with strange 
imposts” {De laudibus legum Angliae [In 
Praise of the Laws of England], written 
about 1470, edited and translated, with in¬ 
troduction and notes, by S. B. Chrimes, 
Cambridge, 1942, p. 25), The concept of 
the supremacy of law played a major po¬ 
litical part in the struggles of Parliament 
against the Stuarts in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and Bracton, in particular, was ap¬ 
pealed to by Sir Edward Coke, the lawyer 
and leader of the parliamentary party. 
Walter Ullmann’s The Medieval Idea of 
Law (London, 1946) is focused on the four¬ 
teenth century and illuminates hitherto neg¬ 
lected aspects of medieval legal thought and 
scholarship. 

► Brennan, Robert Edward, Thomistic 
Psychology (New York, 1941). A “philo¬ 
sophic analysis of the nature of man,” with 
an introduction by Mortimer J. Adler. 

► Carlyle, R. W., and A, J. Carlyle, A 
History of Medieval Political Theory in 


the West, 2nd ed. (1938), Vol. V. The whole 
volume is devoted to the political theory of 
the thirteenth century, including detailed 
analyses of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

► Cassirer, Ernst, The Myth of the State 
(New Haven, 1946). Chaps. VII~IX deal 
with medieval political philosophy (pp. 78~ 
115). 

► Chesterton, G. K„ St. Thomas Aquinas 
(New York, 1933). A vivid and colorful 
biographical sketch, stressing the rational 
element in St. Thomas’ thought. Chester¬ 
ton calls him “one of the great liberators of 
the human intellect” (p. 19), and says that 
it was “the very life of Thomist teaching 
that Reason can be trusted; it was the very 
life of the Lutheran teaching that Reason 
is utterly untrustworthy” (p. 21). The Prot¬ 
estant Reformation of the sixteenth century 
was, according to Chesterton, “a belated 
revolt of the thirteenth-century pessimists” 
and “a backwash of the old Augustinian 
Puritanism against the Aristotelian liberal¬ 
ity” (p. x). 

► Copleston, F. C., Aquinas (Penguin 
Books, Baltimore, 1955). Chap. V (pp, 192- 
234) deals with the social and political 
thought of St. Thomas. Copleston, a lead¬ 
ing English Jesuit historian of western 
ideas, holds that St. Thomas “favored con¬ 
stitutional monarchy” (p. 233). As to the 
controversial issue of St. Thomas’ attitude 
on tyranny and resistance to tyranny, Cop¬ 
leston argues that according to St. Thomas 
tyrants “can legitimately be deposed on the 
ground that they are guilty of abusing their 
position and power unless, indeed, there is 
a reason for thinking that rebellion would 
result in as bad a state of affairs as the one 
which it was designed to remedy” (p. 232). 

► D’Arcy, Martin C., Thomas Aquinas 
(Boston, 1930). A volume in the Leaders of 
Philosophy series. The first chapter (pp. 
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3-31) gives an illuminating account of the 
historical and philosophical background of 
the period, with special emphasis on Aristo- 
telianism and scholasticism. The last chap¬ 
ter (pp. 251-275) deals with the impact of 
Thomism on modem thought, and the au¬ 
thor stresses the lack of uniformity in 
Thomism: “There is a left wing and a right 
wing of Thomism, there are conservatives 
and liberals. For this reason one will find 
no agreement about what are the philosophi¬ 
cal weaknesses in St. Thomas which need to 
be remedied’*,(p. 271). 

► D’Entreves, Alexander Passerin, The 
Medieval Contribution to Political Thought 
(Oxford, 1939). The first, introductory, 
chapter deals with the general character¬ 
istics of medieval political ideas (pp. 1-18). 
Chap. II is on Thomas Aquinas (pp. 19-43). 
See also D’Entreves (ed.), Aquinas: Se¬ 
lected Political Writings (Blackwell’s Po¬ 
litical Texts, Oxford, 1948), pp. vii-xxxiii 
(introduction). 

► Farrell, Walter, A Companion to the 
Summa, 4 vols. (New York, 1939-1945). 
A comprehensive work, written from a rigid, 
literal, and Dominican viewpoint that seeks 
to interpret recent intellectual and social 
movements in the light of Thomist princi¬ 
ples. Chap. XVIII of the second volume 
discusses St. Thomas’ treatment of the 
problem of law (pp. 363-389). 

► Gilby, Thomas, The Political Thought 
of Thomas Aquinas (Chicago, 1958). The 
first part gives the intellectual and social 
background of the whole period in which 
Thomas Aquinas lived. The second, and 
much longer, part, traces the philosophical 
and theological development of St. Thomas, 
drawn against a broad European canvas. 
The author, a Dominican teacher and 
scholar like St. Thomas himself, empha¬ 
sizes four points in the latter’s political 
thought. First, the acceptance of the Aris¬ 
totelian view that the state springs from the 
social appetite of man rather than from his 
corruption and sin, as had been maintained 
by St. Augustine and the patristic tradition, 
later to be resurrected by Martin Luther. 
Second, the author claims (less convinc* 


ingly) that St. Thomas adhered to the 
Gelasian concept of the twin authorities, 
spiritual and temporal, each being supreme 
in its own sphere. Third, St. Thomas upheld 
the idea of the limited scope of govern¬ 
mental authority; as to tyrannicide, the 
author concedes that St. Thomas was rather 
conserv^ative, and “more prim” and “more 
hesitant” (p. 289) than John of Salisbury, 
for example. Fourth, St. Thomas stressed 
that government was more an art than a 
branch of ethics and science, a point to be 
developed more fully in modem political 
thought by Edmund Burke. 

► Gilson, Etienne, The Christian Phi¬ 
losophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (New York, 
1956). An over-all ^ynthesis by one of the 
leading Thomist philosophers of the twen¬ 
tieth century. Part III (pp. 251-378) deals 
with the moral, legal, social, and political 
doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas. Conced¬ 
ing that for St. Thomas “monarchy is the 
best form of government” (p. 329), Gilson 
stresses that this preference does not in¬ 
clude absolute monarchy: “The prince or 
king can only ensure the common good of 
the people when he is dependent upon 
them” {ibid.). Concerning the general or¬ 
ientation of St. Thomas’ thinking, Gilson 
concludes as follows: “If we grant that a 
philosophy is not to be defined from the 
elements it borrows but from the spirit 
which quickens it, we shall see here neither 
Platonism nor Aristotelianism, but, above 
all, Christianity” (p. 378). See also Gilson’s 
The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (St, 
Louis, Mo., 1939), Reason and Revelation 
in the Middle Ages (New York, 1939), and 
The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy (Ne^* 
York, 1940), 

► Grabmann, Martin, Thomas Aquinas: 
His Personality and Thought (New York, 
1928). The author is the leading modem 
student of Thomism in Germany. The 
eighth edition of the (originally German) 
work contains new materials {Thomas von 
Aqum: Personlichkeit und Gedankenwelt, 
Munich, 1949). See also Grabmann’s Mit- 
telalterliches Geisteslehen: Abhandluugen 
9ur Geschichte der SchdUUik und Mystik, 
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2 vols. (Munich, 1926-1936), ranked among 
the pioneering researches in the field of me¬ 
dieval studies. J. J. Baumann, Die Stoats- 
lehre des h. Thomas von Aqmn (Leipzig, 
IS73), includes a discussion of St. Thomas* 
political ideas in relation to the Kultur- 
Jtampf, the struggle between Bismarck and 
the Roman Catholic Church that was then 
going on in Germany. Wilhelm Muller, Der 
Stoat in seinen Beziehungen zur sittlichen 
Ordnung (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie des Mittelalters, ed. Clemens 
Baeumker, Vpl. XIX, No. 1, Munster, 
1916) is, unlike Baumann’s older study, 
written from the Roman Catholic view¬ 
point. Gallus M. Manser, Das Wesen des 
ThomismuSf 3rd ed. (Freiburg, 1949), is 
a work of great erudition, written from the 
Thomistic viewpoint. 

► Henle, Robert J., Saint Thomas and 
Platonism (The Hague, 1956). Because of 
the immense impact of Aristotle on Saint 
Thomas, the relations between Thomism 
and Platonism are often neglected or ob¬ 
scured. The author shows in concrete detail 
the relation of Plato’s writings to Thomis¬ 
tic thought. 

► Hutchins, Robert M., St, Thomas and 
the World State (Milwaukee, 1949). The 
author holds that the “existence of a world 
society, of a family of nations, which popes 
and Catholic jurists have always asserted, 
implies, then, world law and world govern¬ 
ment. The only perfect community today is 
a world state. It is the only community that 
is self-sufficing. Every smaller community 
requires, in the phrase of St. Thomas, the 
help of another” (p. 40). See also Gerald 
Francis Benkert, The Thomistic Conception 
of an International Society (The Catholic 
University of America, Philosophical Stud¬ 
ies, VoL 70, Washington, 1942), and Ad¬ 
riano Bemareggi, “Lm\ Filosofia del diritto 
intemazionale in S. Tommaso,” in 5. Tom- 
maso d^Aquino: pttbblicazione commemora- 
tiva del sesto centenario della cananhta- 
zione (Pubblicazioni della Universitk Cat* 
tolica del Sacro Cuore, First Series, Vol. 11, 
Milan, 1923), 193-227. 


► Killeen, Sylvester Michael, The Phi¬ 
losophy of Labor According to Thomas 
Aquinas (Washington, 1939). The author 
admits that St. Thomas justified slavery and 
serfdom, yet holds that his doctrine **in no 
way destroyed the dignity of the human 
person” (p. 69). A more detailed defense of 
St. Thomas’ acceptance of slavery and ser¬ 
vitude will be found in Winston Ashley, The 
Theory of Natural Slavery According to 
Aristotle and St, Thomas (Notre Dame, 
Ind., 1941): even if servitude is involun¬ 
tary, it “is not essentially wrong if (a) it 
is necessary for the common good of so¬ 
ciety, and (b) if it does not deprive the sub¬ 
ject of his strictly natural rights” (p. 144). 
At the same time, the author warns that 
“Christian society must always view with 
extreme suspicion a system which supposes 
the perfect virtue of the intelligent, and the 
low virtue of the poor and simple, a system 
which naturally aims first at the freedom 
of the most virtuous, and only secondarily 
at making a way for the lowest men toward 
the life of contemplation” (p. 145). Sec 
also George V. Dougherty, The Moral Basis 
of Social Order 'According to Saint Thomas 
(Washington, 1941); James Henry Hoban, 
The Thomistic Concept of Person and Some 
of Its Social Implications (Washington, 
1939); and Robert G. Brehmer, The Social 
Doctrines of the Catholic Church (New 
York, 1936). 

The two most important official state¬ 
ments of the Roman Catholic Church on 
social questions are the encyclicals Rerum 
novarum (On the Condition of Workers, 
1891) and Quadragesima Anno (On Recon¬ 
structing Social Order, 1931). Rerum no¬ 
varum is primarily noteworthy for the fact 
that the Roman Catholic Church took of¬ 
ficial cognizance of the problem of labor 
and capital as eariy as 1891—^about fifty 
years later than Karl Marx’s first writings 
and about eighty years later than the first 
French and English socialist discussions, but 
well ahead of most other churches and gov¬ 
ernments, which discovered the social prob¬ 
lem of capital-labor relations much later. 
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The stress in Kerum novarum is, first, on 
the principle of private property against 
the socialist challenge, and, second, on the 
necessity of ameliorating the lot of workers 
through social legislation, just wages, the 
right to form trade>unions, and spiritual ren¬ 
ovation under the guidance of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The acceptance of in¬ 
equality is expressed in words that remind 
one more of Herbert Spencer, the apostle of 
laissez faire economics, than of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. “There are truly very great and 
very many natural differences among men. 
Neither the talents, nor the skill, nor the 
health, nor the capacities of all are the same, 
and unequal fortune follows of itself upon 
necessary inequality in respect to these en¬ 
dowments. And clearly this condition of 
things is adapted to benefit both individuals 
and the community; for to carry on its af¬ 
fairs community life requires varied apti¬ 
tudes and diverse services, and to perform 
these services men are impelled most by dif¬ 
ferences in individual property holdings” 
(Two Basic Social Encyclicals: On the Con- 
dition of Workers, Leo XIII, and Forty 
Years After on Reconstructing Social Order, 
Pius XI, New York, 1943), p. 21. 

In the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno 
(1931), the solution of the social problem 
through the system of “corporatism” is 
strongly approved. Under corporatism, each 
industry is organized in separate associa¬ 
tions, or “syndicates,” of employers and 
employees, and the officially recognized syn¬ 
dicates enjoy a monopoly of representing 
employers and employees respectively. 
Membership in the syndicates is not legally 
compulsory, but contributions and special 
taxes to the syndicates are compulsory. The 
“corporations” are made up of representa¬ 
tives of associations (or “syndicates”) of 
employers and employees, as well as repre¬ 
sentatives of the state: “Strikes and lock¬ 
outs are forbidden: if the parties cannot 
settle their dispute, public authority inter¬ 
venes” (op. cit., p. 151). The two main ad¬ 
vantages of the “corporate system” are 
listed in Quadragesimo Anno as, first, the 


collaboration of classes under the authority 
of the state, and, second, the fact that “so¬ 
cialist organizations and their activities are 
repressed” (ibid.). 

In 1931, Fascist Italy was the only coun¬ 
try in which “corporatism,” as described in 
Quadragesimo Anno, operated—supported 
by a Fascist one-party dictatorship. The 
corporate system was later adopted in Por¬ 
tugal under Salazar, in Austria under Doll- 
fuss and Schuschnigg, in Brazil under Var¬ 
gas, and in Spain under Franco, to mention 
but a few one-party dictatorships that re¬ 
sembled, to a greater or lesser degree, the 
original model of Fascist Italy. 

Quadragesimo Anno did not confine its 
censure to socialism (“No one can be at the 
same time a good Catholic and a true so¬ 
cialist”) but also attacked Liberalism by 
propounding the theory, used by fascists 
and nazis in identical terms before and after 
1931, that “Liberalism is the father of So¬ 
cialism,” and that Bolshevism is the “heir” 
of the latter (op. cit., p. 169). The “errors” 
of Liberalism (separation of state and 
church, public education, freedom of 
thought and the press, freedom of teaching, 
rationalism, toleration of wrong ideas, free¬ 
dom of choosing one’s religion) are officially 
condemned in the Syllabus of Errors (1864) 
of Pope Pius IX (The Encyclical of Pope 
Pius IX, given at Rome December 8 , 1864 , 
and the Syllabus of Errors Condemned, 3rd 
ed., Baltimore, 1870), and in the encycli¬ 
cal Human Liberty (1888), the full text 
of which will be found in The Great En¬ 
cyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII (New 
York, 1903), pp. 135-163. The latter also 
contains Pope Leo XIII’s apostolic consti¬ 
tution, Officiorum ac Munerum (The Pro¬ 
hibition and Censorship of Books, 1897); 
it gives a brief history of censorship and 
prohibition of books since the first century, 
from which the conclusion is drawn that 
“the chief care of the Roman Pontiffs has 
always been to protect civil society from 
erroneous beliefs and corrupt morals, the 
twin cause of the decline and ruin of States, 
which commonly owes its origin and its 
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progress to bad books’* (p. 409). The Prohi- 
bitiofi and Censorship then lists the cate¬ 
gories of prohibited books, the conditions of 
censorship, and the penalties of transgres¬ 
sion (pp. 411-421). The Index of Pro¬ 
hibited Books, new ed. (Vatican Polyglot 
Press, 1930), published by order of Pope 
Pius XI, states that ‘'only those afflicted 
with that moral pestilence known as liberal¬ 
ism can look on the barriers erected by the 
legitimate authority against licence in the 
light of an attack on the free-will of the in¬ 
dividual” (p. vii), and that the coercive sup¬ 
pression of the spread of doctrinal errors 
“in no wise opposes liberty, the exercise of 
which consists in the choice of those means 
most apt to obtain eternal salvation” (p. 
viii). 

► Lachance, Louis, Uhumanisme poli¬ 
tique de saint Thomas, 2 vols. (Paris-Ot- 
tawa, 1939). One of the most detailed ac¬ 
counts of the political theory of St. Thomas 
in any language. See also Melanges Tho- 
mistes (publics par les Dominicains de la 
Province de France k Toccasion du VI cen- 
tenaire de la canonisation de saint Thomas 
d’Aquin, Paris, 1934), a symposium volume 
with contributions by leading Thomist 
scholars. An excellent analysis of St. 
Thomas’ social and political ideas will be 
found in George de Lagarde, La naissance 
de Vesprit laique au declin du moyen age, 
Vol. Ill, Secteur social de la scholastique 
(Paris, 1942), pp. 69-115. The first volume 
of this massive inquiry into the birth of the 
lay spirit in the Middle Ages is entitled 
Bilan du XIIV sihcle (Paris, 1934). Bernard 
Roland-Gosselin, La doctrine politique de 
saint Thomas d^Aquin (Paris, 1928), is a 
useful short summary. 

► Lea, H. C., ^ History of the Inqmsition 
of the Middle Ages, 3 vols. (New York, 
1887-1888). The standard work on the sub¬ 
ject. A penetrating and brief discussion of 
“Freethought and Inquisition” will be found 
in G. G. Coulton, Medieval Panorama 
(Cambridge, 1938), Chap. XXXV (pp. 
457-476). St. Thomas Aquinas’ main dis¬ 
cussion of heresy and unbelief is in Summa 
Theologica, II-II, QQ. 10-14. See also 


George Quentin Friel, Punishment in the 
Philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas and 
among Some Primitive Peoples (Washing¬ 
ton, 1939). 

► McIlwain, Charles Howard, The 
Growth of Political Theory in the West 
(New York, 1932). Contrary to most writ¬ 
ers on the subject, McIlwain bolds that St. 
Thomas Aquinas was neither a believer in 
limited, constitutional monarchy, nor a 
“Whig” or democrat, but “the greatest of 
all contemporary exponents of pure monar¬ 
chy” (p. 333). 

► Margenau, Henry, Thomas and the 
Physics of 1Q58: A Confrontation (Milwau¬ 
kee, 1958). The author, an American phys¬ 
icist and philosopher of science, examines 
St. Thomas’ views on science in relation to 
contemporary physics, and finds a harmo¬ 
nious concordance between the two. 

► Maritain, Jacques, St. Thomas Aquinas 
(Meridian Books, New York, 1958). Mari¬ 
tain is the outstanding liberal Catholic 
writer since Lord Acton, and one of the 
leading modern Thomist philosophers. One 
of the main propositions of the book is 
that “St. Thomas wrote not for the thir¬ 
teenth century but for our time” (p. 103), 
and that he is “pre-eminently the apostle 
and teacher of our time” (p. 115). Mari- 
tain’s estimate of St. Thomas’ position is 
as follows: “It is proper to remember that 
God in His most exalted works proceeds 
by way of privileges and exceptions and 
unique cases. He once sent His only begot¬ 
ten Son on earth, and gave Him a precursor. 
He once gave the law through Moses—^is 
there anything surprising in that He should 
once have given His Church a Doctor par 
excellence in philosophical and theological 
wisdom?” (p. 155). Testimonies of popes 
on St. Thomas Aquinas and four of the 
most important official papal pronounce¬ 
ments on Thomism as the official doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church are con¬ 
tained in an appendix (pp. 167-266). 

Maritain applies his interpretation of 
Thomism to modem social and political 
problems in two books that are most repre¬ 
sentative of his liberal, democratic, anti- 
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totalitarian philosophy: True Humanism 
(New York, 1938), and Scholasticism and 
Politics (New York, 1940). In both books 
he develops his concept of “personalist de¬ 
mocracy,” which is opposed both to the 
“atomistic and mechanistic type of bour¬ 
geois individualism, which suppresses the 
social organic totality” (Scholasticism and 
Politicsy p. 82), and to the totalitarian doc¬ 
trines of communism, nazism, and fascism, 
which “engulf the person” (ibid.), Mari- 
tain contrasts “democracy of the individ¬ 
ual and humanism of the individual,” which 
“arise from an anthropocentric inspiration,” 
with his own conception of “democracy of 
the person and humanism of the person,” 
which “spring forth from a theocentric in¬ 
spiration” (pp. 84-85), and which are based 
on the idea of man as God's image, the 
common good, human rights, and concrete 
liberty. Maritain is particularly concerned 
about the rights of man: “If the human 
person is without rights, then rights and, 
consequently, authority exist nowhere” 
(p. 111). Maritain is also keenly aware that 
there can be no rebuilding of society with¬ 
out thoroughgoing social and economic re¬ 
forms. He interprets socialism as the re¬ 
sult, not so much of demands for improved 
living conditions (which could also be ob¬ 
tained under reformist or paternalist capi¬ 
talism), but of the struggle for recognition 
“of an offended and humiliated human dig¬ 
nity” (True Humanism t p. 225), which has 
been distorted by Marxism into class con¬ 
sciousness and class war. Trade-unionism 
“is at the moment the most considerable 
and the most promising force of social 
renovation” (p. 233), though the Christian 
idea of community is above class, as it is 
above race and nation: “Yet, precisely be¬ 
cause man is at once carnal and spiritual, 
because every great historic and temporal 
undertaking has biologico-sociological ma¬ 
terial foundations, where the very animality 
of man and a whole irrational capital is at 
once borne along and exalted, it is natural 
that, in the transformation of a regime such 
as the capitalist system, the working classes 
should furnish this sociological basis: and in 


a sense one may speak of their historic mis¬ 
sion, may hold that the destiny of humanity 
depends largely, in actual fact, on their at¬ 
titude and action” (p. 230). 

Concerning the question of property, 
Maritain recalls the Thomistic doctrine that 
recognizes, on the one hand, private prop¬ 
erty, but insists, on the other, that it should 
serve the good of all. The remedy of the 
evil of concentration of private property in 
the hands of the few under capitalism is 
not, according to Maritain, the abolition of 
the institution of property but its diffusion 
and distribution “in ways which can re¬ 
main very diverse, and which do not ex¬ 
clude, where they are necessary, certain 
collectivizations” (p. 179). In industry. 
Maritain is opposed to both state owner¬ 
ship and communism, and prefers coopera¬ 
tive ownership by the workers themselves, 
because such copartnerships would better 
protect the freedom of the workers and also 
provide a better solution of the problem of 
incentive than is possible under state owner¬ 
ship of industry. Socialist theory in demo¬ 
cratic states is likely to move in an analo¬ 
gous direction, stressing socialization (by 
municipalities, cooperatives, and other as¬ 
sociations and corporations) rather than na¬ 
tionalization (by the state). A succinct sum¬ 
mary of Maritain’s philosophy of “per- 
sonalist democracy” will be found in his 
short book. The Person and the Common 
Good (New York, 1947). The basic doc¬ 
trine of “personalism” is that “the human 
being is caught between two poles; a ma¬ 
terial pole, which, in reality, does not con¬ 
cern the true person but rather the shadow 
of personality or what, in the strict sense, 
is called individualityy and a spiritual pole, 
which does concern true personality** (p. 
23). For a detailed analysis of the Thomis¬ 
tic sources of Maritain’s philosophy of per¬ 
sonalism see Jacques Crotteau, Les fonde- 
ments thomistes du personnalisme de Mari¬ 
tain (Ottawa, 1955). 

► Murphy, Edward F., St. Thomas* Po¬ 
litical Doctrine and Democracy (Washing¬ 
ton, 1921). Maintains the view that St. 
Thomas’ political ideas “constitute a trove 
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of democratic principle'^ (p. 269). See also 
Wilfrid Parsons, 'The Medieval Theory of 
the Tyrant,” Review of Politics, IV (April, 
1942), 129-143. 

► Pegis, Anton C. (ed.), Basic Writings 
of Saint Thomas Aquinas, 2 vols. (New 
York, 1945). Contains substantial portions 
of the Summa Theologica and the Summa 
contra gentiles, his second most important 
work. The editor’s introduction (pp. xxxv- 
liii) deals with the background of St. 
Thomas’ thought, particularly in relation to 
Plato, Aristotle, and Christian theology. The 
anti-Platonism of St. Thomas receives spe¬ 
cial consideration. 

► -, Saint Thomas and the Greeks 

(Milwaukee, 1939). See also J. L. Stocks, 
Aristotelianism (Boston, 1925), pp. 119- 
134; Werner Gebauer, Die Anfnahme der 
Politik des Aristoteles und die naturrecht- 
liche Begrunduhg des Staates durch Thomas 
von Aquino (Stuttgart, 1936); and Georg 
Freiherr von Hertling, Historische Beitrdge 
zur PhUosophie (ed. J. A. Endres, Kemp- 
ten-Munich, 1914), pp. 20-31 (“Zur 
Geschichte der aristotelischen Politik im 
Mittelalter”). 

► PiEPER, Josef, The Silence of St. 
Thomas: Three Essays (New York, 1957) 
The third essay on “The Timeliness of 
Thomism” (pp. 75-108) has some sugges¬ 
tive comparisons between Thomism and 
contemporary Existentialism. 

► Reding, Marcel, Thomas von Aquin 
und Karl Marx (Graz, 1953). The author, 
a Catholic theologian and moral philosopher, 
argues that, despite some real differences, 
there was a deep affinity between St. 
Thomas and Marx, rooted in the fact that 
both were “Aristotelians of genius and orig¬ 
inality” (p. 5). Aristotle, St. Thomas, and 
Marx were antimystical, realistic, empirical, 
and political, and all three emphasized “the 
orientation of the individual toward the 
community” (p. 10). 

^ Renard, Georges, Vinstitution: fonde- 
ment d*une renovation de Vordre social 
(Paris, 1933). A seminal contribution to 
the institutional approach in the social sci¬ 


ences, written from a Thomistic viewpoint. 
See also William I. Jennings, “The Insti¬ 
tutional Theory,'' in the symposium by 
various authors. Modem Theories of Law 
(London, 1933), pp. 68-85, for a general 
discussion of French institutional theories 
and their relations to Thomism. 

► Smith, George D. (ed.), The Teaching 
of the Catholic Church: A Summary of 
Catholic Doctrine, 2 vols. (New York, 
1949). A monumental work, with contribu¬ 
tions from many distinguished scholars, all 
members of the clergy. See, in particular, 
Chap. I, “Faith and Revealed Truth,” I, 
1-37, and Chap. XX, “The Church on 
Earth,” II, 691-732. There are more refer¬ 
ences to St. Thomas Aquinas than to any 
other source of doctrine (see Index, pp. 
1313-1314). 

► Stubbs, William, Seventeen Lectures 
on the Study of Medieval and Modern His¬ 
tory (Oxford, 1886). Concerning medieval 
scholastic philosophers. Bishop Stubbs says 
that they “ticketed every portion of man’s 
moral anatomy, found a rule for every pos¬ 
sible choice, a reason and a reward for every 
virtue,, and a punishment for every con¬ 
ceivable crime; they turned generalisations 
into laws, and deduced from them as laws 
the very facts from which they had gen¬ 
eralised. They benefited mankind by exer¬ 
cising and training subtle wits, and they re¬ 
duced dialectics, almost, we might say, logic 
itself, to absurdity. I do not undervalue 
them, because the great men among them 
were so great that even such a method did 
not destroy them: in reading Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, for instance, one is constantly provoked 
to say. What could not such a mind have 
done if it had not been fettered by such a 
method?” (p. 90). For critical summaries 
of scholastic philosoph)^; see also G. G. 
Coulton, Studies in Medieval Thought 
(London-New York, 1940), pp. 130-150, 
and Arthur Baumgarten, Die Geschichte 
der abendldndischen PhUosophie (Geneva, 
1945), pp. 138-161. How heresy and free 
thought continued to exist under scholasti¬ 
cism—albeit under precarious conditions— 
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is described in J, M, Robertson, A History 
of Freethought, 4th cd. (London, 1936)', I, 
304—401. 

^ Taylor, A. £., St, Thomas Aquinas as a 
Philosopher (Oxford, 1924). St. Thomas is 
presented as a philosopher who appeared as 
a most audacious innovator to his con¬ 
temporaries; in particular, the ''substitu¬ 
tion of Aristotelianism for Platonism as the 
basis of a specifically Christian philosophy 
was a revolution and a rather paradoxical 
revolution” (p. 10), Aristotle had two main 
tendencies: one directed toward naturalism, 
and another deeply embedded in the thought 
of Plato, and “it is Aristotle the Platonist 
rather than Aristotle the positivist who 
influences the thought of Thomas” (p. 
25). See also John Frederick Peifer, The 
Concept in Thomism (New York, 1952), 
and Henri D. Gardeil, Imtiation d la phi- 
losophie de saint Thomas d*Aguin, 2 vols. 
(Paris, 1952-1953), for general introduc¬ 
tions into St. Thomas* philosophy. 

► Taylor, Henry Osborn, The Medieval 
Mind, 2 vols. (New York, 1911). Chap. XL 
in the second volume is on Thomas Aquinas* 
general philosophy and its relation to me¬ 
dieval thought (pp. 433-483). 

► WuLF, Maurice de, History of Medieval 
Philosophy, 2 vols., 3rd cd, (London-New 
York, 1935-1938). The first volume of this 
standard work, indispensable for reference 
purposes, deals with medieval philosophy to 
the end of the twelfth century, the second 
with the thirteenth century, including a 
study of St. Thomas Aquinas (pp. 116- 
151). Detailed bibliographies greatly en¬ 
hance the value of the work. Concerning 
scholasticism—^which he accepts enthusias¬ 
tically—the author makes the point that, 
when scholastic philosophy is called “a re¬ 
ligious philosophy, the qualification is cor¬ 


rect if by it is meant that on the one hand 
revealed doctrine governed the choice of 
certain special problems, and that on the 
other hand, dogma served as a regulating 
principle and as an indirect control of phil¬ 
osophical research. But it ought to be un¬ 
derstood that, speaking formally and in 
strict terms, a philosophy in the degree in 
which it is distinct from theology, is not 
susceptible of the adjective Christian, and 
hence, the expression Christian philosophy 
is an unsuitable one** (I, 280). To the extent 
that a philosophy is different from theology. 
It is not Christian (according to De Wulf), 
and to the extent that It is not different 
from theology, it is not philosophy. This ex¬ 
treme (though perhaps logically consistent) 
position is rejected by another neo-Thomist, 
Etienne Gilson, who admits the possibility 
of Christian philosophy in the acceptance of 
Christian revelation as “an indispensable 
auxiliary to reason** {The Spirit of Medieval 
Philosophy, p. 37), and in the selection of 
those philosophical problems that affect the. 
conduct of religious life. See also De Wulf’s 
Medieval Philosophy: Illustrated from the 
System of Thomas Aquinas (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1922), a short account of St. Thomas* 
philosophy, including his theory of the state 
(pp. 117-128), and D. J. Kennedy, St. 
Thomas A.quinas and Medieval Philosophy 
(New York, 1919), which includes a de¬ 
tailed exposition of the three functions as¬ 
signed to reason by St. Thomas: “(1) to 
prepare for faith, (2) to explain the truths 
of faith, (3) to defend the truths of faith** 
(pp. 82 ff.). A more critical approach will be 
found in Philip H. Wicksteed, The Reac- 
tions between Dogma and Philosophy Illus¬ 
trated from the Works of S. Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas (Hibbert Lectures, Second Series, Lon¬ 
don, 1920). 
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Chapter 9 

Dante 


► Bkyce, James, The Holy Roman Empire^ 
7th ed. (New York, 1877). Chap. XV (pp. 
239-269) provides a discussion of Dante 
against the political and intellectual cur- 
rents of his age. 

► Burnham, James, The Machiavellians: 
Defenders of Freedom (New York, 1943). 
Part I is called “Dante: Politics as Wish” 
(pp. 3-26). Burnham considers De mon- 
archia as the prototype of nine tenths of all 
writing on politics, whose general method 
consists in concealing the “real meaning” 
of the argument behind its “formal mean¬ 
ing,” the latter being expressed “in terms of 
the fictional world of religion, metaphysics, 
miracles, and pseudo-history” (p. 9). Ap¬ 
plying this distinction of formal and real 
meaning to De monarchia^ Burnham writes: 
“We think we are debating universal peace, 
salvation, a unified world government, and 
the relations between Church and State, 
when what is really at issue is whether the 
Florentine Republic is to be run by its own 
citizens or submitted to the exploitation of 
a reactionary foreign monarch” (p. 24), 
Burnham also argues that Dante was a 
traitor to his country because he supported 
the imperial cause against Florence, and 
that “his sociological allegiance was reac¬ 
tionary” (p. 22) because he did not sup¬ 
port the cause of the cities, at that time 
the most progressive elements in politics 
and culture, but sided with the great nobles 
and the imperial party, the Ghibellines, who 
“wanted to stop histpry short” (ibid.). De 
monarchia is, according to Burnham, no 
more than a “Ghibelline Party Platform,” 
and its “vicious and reactionary” objectives 
are the “aims of an embittered and incom¬ 
petent set of traitors” (p. 20). Burnham’s 
severe critique of Dante is provocative, but 
debunking, too, can go too far. 


► Church, R. W., Dante and Other Es- 
says (London, 1888). The first essay is on 
Dante (pp. 1-191). 

► Dante Sexcentenary Lectures, Rice 
Institute Pamphlet, VIII (April, 1921). The 
most interesting paper is “Dante and the 
Renaissance,” by Albert L. Gu6rard (pp. 
194-215). See also Robert G. Caldwell. 
“The Political Writings of Dante” (pp. 
170-193). 

► D’ENTRivEs, A. P., Dante as a Political 
Thinker (Oxford, 1952). Interpreting 
Dante’s political thought on the basia of the 
Divine Comedy as well as De monorchia, 
the author finds that there are important 
discrepancies between the two; specifically, 
De monarchia seems to be “characterized 
by a temporary forgetfulness, on Dante’s 
side, of the fundamental Christian idea, that 
from within and not from without, must 
mankind be redeemed and saved” (p. 51). 
This viewpoint, the author argues, is re¬ 
canted by Dante in the Divine Comedy. 
Extensive bibliographical notes (pp. 98- 
113) enhance the value of this provocative 
study by a leading authority in the field of 
Italian thought and letters. 

► Ercole, Francesco, II pensiero politico 
di Dante, 2 vols. (Milan, 1927-1928). This 
collection of penetrating essays on Dante’s 
political ideas, based on De monarchia as 
well as on bis other works, has had consid¬ 
erable influence in Italy and other countries. 
Ercole is particularly illuminating on the 
genesis of Dante’s political philosophy, its 
Christian-patristic and Aristotelian-Tho- 
mistic elements, its relations to the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance, and its impact on 
Italian national sentiment. Ercole attributes 
to Dante a strong nationalism, even in a 
political and juridical sense, Vol. I, Chaps. 
I-IV (pp. 11-156). According to Ercole, 
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Dante was also an Italian imperialist be> 
cause he believed that the Italians of his 
day were the direct successors of the Ro¬ 
mans, and that therefore the Roman empire 
would still have to be ruled from Italy. The 
latter would not only be the scat of em¬ 
pire, but Italians would actually exercise 
imperial authority over the world: ‘This 
means that Dante’s solution of the Italian 
problem resolves itself in a true and proper 
primacy of the Italian nation over the 
world** (I, 84; see also I, 39-48, and II, 
220 ff., 303 ff.). 

For nationalist interpretations of Dante 
and his relation to Italian Fascism, see 
Michele Barbi, “Nuovi problem! della critica 
dantesca: L’ltalia nell’ideale politico di 
Dante,” Studi Danteschi, XXIV (Florence, 
1939), 5-37, and Emilio Bodero, “Dante, 
L’impero e noi,” Nuova Antologia, CCCLV 
(May 16, 1931), 188-202. The latter writes 
that “only today can we understand Dante 
the Italian and imperialist, because such is 
the Fascism of Benito Mussolini, Italian 
and imperialist; only today can we truly 
recognize in Dante the prophet of our 
destiny” (p. 198). See also Arrigo Solmi, 
“La ‘Monarchia* di Dante,” Nuova An¬ 
tologia, CCCLXXVIII (April 1, 1935), 
321-331. For a French view on Dante and 
Fascism, see Maurice Vallis, “Dante et le 
fascisme,” Mercure de France, CCLX (May 
IS, 1935), 197-202, and “Dante ct Fapolo- 
gie de I’Empire,” ibid., CCLXXXVII (No¬ 
vember 1, 1938), 586-591. See also Richard 
Wichterich, “Dante—Machiavelli—Maz- 
zini: Drei Wegberciter der italicnischen Na¬ 
tion,” Deutsches Dante-Jahrbuch, XX 
(Weimar, 1938), 182-193. A more cautious 
interpretation of Dante’s views on national¬ 
ism and imperialism, and their applicability 
to Italian problems, will be found in Ales¬ 
sandro Passerin d’Entreves, La filosofia 
politico medioevale (Turin, 1934), pp. 171- 
185. 

^ Federn, Karl, Dante and His Time 
(New York, 1902). The first part, “The 
Time,” is a detailed narrative of the main 
political, international, cultural, intellectual, 
educational, literary, and commercial forces 


of Dante’s age (pp. 3-175). The second 
part deals with Dante’s life and work (pp. 
197-297). 

► Gardner, Edmund G., Dante (Lon- 
don-Toronto-New York, 1923). Includes a 
brief exposition of De monorchia (pp. 86- 
95). See also the author’s Dante (The Brit¬ 
ish Academy, Sixth Annual Lecture on a 
Master-Mind, London, 1921) for a Liberal 
interpretation of Dante’s political views, 
linking him with Mazzini (p. 17). 

► Gilson, Etienne, Dante the Philosopher 
(New York, 1949). Written from a neo- 
Thomist viewpoint, this is one of the most 
brilliant studies of Dante and essential to 
an understanding of his political philosophy, 
treated in Part III (pp. 162-224). Gilson 
is satisfied that Dante was completely loyal 
to his faith, religion, and church. Yet on 
the basic issues of the relation of ecclesi¬ 
astical and temporal powers, and of philoso¬ 
phy and theology, “this alleged Thomist 
struck a mortal blow at the doctrine of St. 
Thomas Aquinas” (p. 212). 

► Hassell, Ulrich von, “Die Bedeutung 
des politischen Gedankens Dantes fiir die 
Gegenwart,” Deutsches Dante-Jahrbuch, 
XVI (Weimar, 1934), 103-112. The author. 
German Ambassador in Rome at the time of 
delivering his address early in 1934, calls 
Italian Fascism and German Nazism “legiti¬ 
mate children of Dante’s political thought” 
(p. 109), and refers to Dante as a forerun¬ 
ner of Hitler and Mussolini, men “who real¬ 
ize unity and peace in the sense of the great 
Florentine” (p. 112). See also F. Freiherr 
von Falkenhausen, “Dante’s Staatsidee,” 
ibid., XIX (Weimar, 1937), 47-fiO, for a 
similar interpretation. 

► Henry, Aurelia, The De Monarchia of 
Dante Alighieri (Boston-New York, 1904). 
This translation of De monarchia contains 
a long introduction (pp. zvii-li) and numer¬ 
ous notes and cross references of consider¬ 
able value and usefulness. A translation of 
De monarchia (by Philip H. Wicksteed) 
will also be found in The Latin Works of 
Dante: Translated into English (Temple 
Classics, London, 1904), pp. 127-280, ac¬ 
companied by interpretative comments and 
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explanations. The volume includes Dante*s 
Letters (Epistolae, pp. 295-368) in an an¬ 
notated translation; they are one of the 
principal sources of Dante’s political ideas. 
A convenient edition of the Latin text is 
Dante, De monarchia (the Oxford Text ed¬ 
ited by E. Moore, with an introduction on 
the political theory of Dante, by W. H. V. 
Reade, Oxford, 1916). 

► Kelsen, Hans, Die Staatslehre des 
Dante Alighieri (Vienna-Leipzig, 1905). 
The first two chapters (pp. 3-38) review the 
political conditions of the thirteenth century 
and their reflection in the main political 
laritings of papalists and imperialists. 
Chaps. III-IX (pp. ,38-136) analyze 
Dante’s political ideas, culled from De 
monarchia as well as from The Divine 
Comedy, The Banquet (// convivio), and 
On Vemacidar Language {De vulgari elo- 
quentia). Chap X (pp. 136-148) analyzes 
the sources of Dante’s political thought, 
particularly in relation to Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, the Scriptures, St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and less well-known con¬ 
temporary publicists. See also Franz Xaver 
Kraus, Dante: sein Leben und sein Werk, 
sein Verhdltnis zur Kunst und zur Politik 
(Berlin, 1897), and Walter Goetz, Dante: 
Gesammelte Aufsatze (Munich, 1958). 

► Lenkeith, Nancy, Dante and the Leg- 
end of Rome (London, 1952). Dante’s hu¬ 
manism, the glorification of the classical 
culture and heritage, had a decidedly po¬ 
litical character: ^'It was a yearning for a 
new life which was to be a restoration of 
the ancient Roman way of being, of an en¬ 
tire civilization which would put to shame 
the barbarians across the Alps” (p. vii). 
While Dante was not the first Italian to re¬ 
vive the worship of ancient Rome, **he took 
the old ^patriotism’ of the Italians, their 
half-poetical half-mythological love of their 
Roman origins, and attempted to give it a 
philosophical foundation” (p. 176). For a 
more detailed analysis of Dante’s human¬ 
ism, see also Augustin Renaudet, Dante 
humaniste (Paris, 1952). 

^ OzANAM, FRioERic, Dante and Catholic 
Philosophy in the Thirteenth Century (New 


York, 1S97), The author, a French scholar, 
finds that Dante’s religious orthodoxy is 
well established; he calls him the “St. 
Thomas of poetry” in the Middle Ages (p. 
357). An equally sympathetic interpretation 
will be found in Auguste Valensin, Le chris- 
tianisme de Dante (Paris, 1954). The au; 
thor, a French Jesuit theologian, warmly 
defends Dante’s religious faith. In this, he 
follows the official view of the Roman 
Catholic Church of the last hundred years, 
as expressed by Pope Benedict XIV in 1914; 
“Alighierius noster est” (“Dante belongs to 
us”). Earlier, the Catholic attitude toward 
Dante was hostile. De monarchia was put 
on the Index of Forbidden Books in 1564. 
and removed from the Index only three hun¬ 
dred years later. 

A divergent view on Dante’s religious 
thought is expressed by John Jay Chapman, 
Dante (Boston, 1927): “To speak of Dante 
as a Protestant would be so historically in¬ 
exact as to be offensive. But Dante repre¬ 
sents the spirit that was at the bottom of 
Protestantism, the impulse of a man to de¬ 
cide the religious question for himself, and 
to accept as much or as little as he sees fit” 
(p. 84). 

On Dante’s relation to the papacy, Chap¬ 
man writes that neither Luther, Calvin, nor 
John Knox ever “conceived of such super¬ 
nal opposition to the Papacy as was Dante’s 
bread and meat for many years. All that 
those northern reformers wanted was to be 
let alone. But Dante invades and browbeats 
the Roman Pontiff. He taught the Italians 
to hate the Vatican, and his influence it was 
which, more than any other one thing, led 
to the triumph of the Risorgimento and the 
unification of Italy in the last century” 
(p. 85). 

By contrast, Luigi Sturzo, a learned priest 
and scholar, writes as follows: “For man 
and Christian the Divine Comedy remains 
the book of art nearest to our spirit and 
faith” {Church and State, New York, 1939, 
p. 124). See also Francesco Scaduto, Stato e 
Chiesa (Florence, 1882, pp. 51-64) and 
Michele Barbi, “Nuovi problem! della cri- 
tica dantesca: Impero e Chiesa,” Stu^ 
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Danteschi, XVI (Florence, 1942), 9-46. 

► Page, Thomas Nelson, Dante and His 
Influence (New York, 1922). Dante’s po¬ 
litical views are mainly discussed in CLap. 
HI (pp. 89-116). 

^ Papini, Giovanni, Dante Vivo (English 
trans., New York, 1935). Dante’s separa¬ 
tion of the political from the religious power 
“was a first step in progressive anticlerical¬ 
ism: the State ought to be independent of 
the Church; the State has a right to super¬ 
vise and direct the Church; the State trans¬ 
fers to itself the greater part of the offices 
of the Church: the State ignores the 
Church; the State ought to suppress the 
Church” (pp. 243-244). It is doubtful 
whether this kind of logic either proves or 
disproves Dante’s basic position on the 
issue. 

► PiRENNE, Henri, Economic and Social 
History of Medieval Europe (London, 
1936). Describes concisely and accurately 
the revival and growth of urban life, com¬ 
merce, and trade in the Middle Ages, and 
provides the elementary social and economic 
data for an understanding of Dante’s time. 
One of the best short books in the field. 

► Rolbiecki, John Joseph, The Political 
Philosophy of Dante Alighieri (Washington, 
1921). Stresses Dante’s historical role as an 
advocate of international institutions for 
the regulation of the common interests of 
all mankind. The exposition of Dante’s po¬ 
litical ideas (pp. 15-150) is followed by a 
bibliography (pp. 151-156). See also Bar¬ 
bara Barclay Carter, “Dante’s Political 
Conception,” Hibbert Journal, XXXV 
(July, 1937), 568-579, and “Dante’s Po¬ 
litical Ideas,” Review of Politics, V (July, 
1943), 339-355. 

^ Salvemini, Gaetano, “Florence in the 
Time of Dante,” Speculum, XI (July, 
1936), 317-326. The author, an authority 
in the field of Italian history, describes 
Dante as a “chivalrous spirit in a mercan¬ 
tile environment” (p. 323), wholly out of 
sympathy with its habits and ideals: “He 
was a broken man and had the bitter pes¬ 
simism of the broken man. This must have 
been the state of mind of all those men and 


women of Dante’s generation who, like 
him, came from the nobility and were un¬ 
able to adapt themselves to the changed 
times. With this difference that they did 
not possess the soul of a Dante” (p. 325). 
Looking backward, Dante thought he had 
found the Golden Age of mankind in an¬ 
cient Rome, “just as William Morris and 
Ruskin placed the Golden Age in the times 
of Dante” (p. 326). See also Alfred Doren, 
“Florenz zur Zeit Dantes,” Deutsches 
Dante-Jahrbuch, XVI (New Series, Vol. 
VII, Weimar, 1934), 87-102, for an account 
of the social and economic background of 
Florence in Dante’s time. The author writes 
that Dante’s name “suggests originally Ger¬ 
man descent” (p. 100), and he views sym¬ 
pathetically Dante’s opposition to the ris¬ 
ing bourgeois civilization and his advocacy 
of the imperial cause. 

► Sayers. Dorothy L., Introductory Pa¬ 
pers on Dante (London, 1954). Attempts to 
bring Dante to life for the modem reader, 
on the assumption that he was intended to 
be read by the common man and woman. 
The author doubts that De monarchic was 
Dante’s “last word on the subject” (p. 211). 
Specifically, she claims that the two main 
theses of De monorchia —the complete 
emancipation of philosophy from faith and 
the establishment of a secular monarchy— 
were errors, and rectified by Dante himself 
in the Divine Comedy, While the author 
is primarily interested in Dante as an artist 
and poet, she has much to say that is rele¬ 
vant to a deeper understanding of Dante’s 
general outlook and philosophy. See abo 
her Further Papers on Dante (New York, 
1957). 

ScARTAZZiNi, G. A., A Companion to 
Dante (London-New York, 1893). A com¬ 
mentary on De monorchia is included (pp. 
318-340). 

^ Toynbee, Paget, Dante Alighieri: His 
JJfe and Works, 4th ed. (New York, 1910). 
The emphasis is on the political background 
of Dante’s time, particularly in Florence, 
and on his life and personal characteristics. 
Dante’s Latin worlu, including De mon¬ 
orchia, are briefly analysed in the last chap- 
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ter (pp. 231-261), Sec also C H. Grand- 
gent, Dante (New York, 1916); Lonsdale 
Ragg, Dante and His Italy (New York, 
1907); Paolo Milano (ed.), The Portable 
Dante (The Viking Portable Library, New 
York, 1948); and Karl Vossler, Medieval 
Culture: An Introduction to Dante and His 
Times, 2 vols. (New York, 1929). 

► Wick STEED, Philip H., Dante and 
Aquinas (London-New York, 1913). In this 
searching analysis of one of the crucial as¬ 
pects of Dante’s philosophy, the author 
concludes that ^^while Dante habitually 
moved within the circle of scholastic ideas, 
he did not allow it to conhne him v/hen his 
own thought or his poetic vision broke 
away from its limitations. In this respect 
his attitude towards it differed from his at¬ 
titude towards Christian dogma, which he 
accepted without question, however grievous 
a strain it put upon his conscience or his 
affections’* (p. 147). The book also includes 
illuminating analyses of the relations of 
medieval thought and Greek philosophy 


Chapter 10 

Marsilh of Padua 

► Allen, J. W., ^*Marsilio of Padua and 
Medieval Secularism,” in The Social and 
Political Ideas of Some Great Medieval 
Thinkers (ed. F. J. C. Heamshaw, London, 
1923), pp. 167-191. The author is not sure 
whether Marsilio *'was a Christian in any 
sense at all, in spite of the display of 
scriptural texts in the Defensor. We all 
know that the devil himself can quote Scrip¬ 
ture” (p. 171). As to the meaning of Mar- 
silio’s concept of the “weightier part” of 
the citizenry, Allen suggests that normally 
it would mean the “numerical majority” 

(p. 182). 

► Battaoua, Felice, Marsilio da Padova 
e la filosofia poUHca del medio evo (Flor¬ 
ence, 1928). In this illuminating and schol¬ 


(pp. 1-26), Neoplatonism (pp. 27-43), and 
the migration of Aristotle and the trans¬ 
formations of Aristotelianism (pp. 44-85). 
Dante's relation to Viigil, his favorite poet, 
just as Aristotle was his favorite philoso¬ 
pher, is the main subject of J. H. Whitfield, 
Dante and Virgil (Oxford, 1949). 

^ ZiNGARELU, Nicola, La vita, i tempi e 
le opere di Dante, 3rd ed., 2 vols. (Milan, 
1931). A monumental work, and basic as a 
source of reference. The Monorchia (the 
author stresses that the correct title is 
Monarchic, and not De monorchia, as is 
the common usage) is examined in Vol. II, 
Chap. XXV (pp. 679-712). In Dante’s con¬ 
ception of world monarchy Zingarelli sees 
“the divine counsel of destining Italy at the 
head of the world in the temporal rule and 
government as well as in spiritual guidance” 
(II, 706). See also Sebastiano Vento, La 
filosofia politico di Dante nel **De Monor¬ 
chia** (Turin, 1921), and Gaetano Mar- 
covaldi, Aspetti dello spirito di Dante 
(Rome, 1955). 


arly study, one of the best in any language, 
the author stresses Marsilio’s creative con¬ 
tribution to the formation of “the new 
science of society” (p. 261). One of the 
most rewarding sections of the book deals 
with the question of Marsilio’s doctrine of 
the “weightier part” (pp. 81-91). Like most 
Italian writers on Marsilio, Battaglia treats 
extensively the political ideas and practices 
of the Italian city-states. A detailed bibli¬ 
ography is appended (pp. 263-270). See 
also the following: Baldassare Labanca, 
Marsilio da Padova (Padua, 1882); An¬ 
tonio Cappa-Legora, La politico di Dante 
e di Marsilio da Padova (Rome, 1906); 
Pasquale Villari, “Marsilio da Padova e il 
Defensor Pacts/* Nuova Antologia, CLXIV 
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(^pn\ V, 1913)» 369-379; and Edoatdo 
Ruffini Avondo, “11 Defensor Pads di Mar- 
silio da Padova,” Rivista Storica Italianay II 
(New Series, No, 4,1924), 113-166. Avondo 
hails the Defender of Peace, together with 
Dante’s Monorchia and Machiavelli’s 
Prince, as the “highest expression of Italian 
political science” (p. 113). 

► Boase, T. S. R., Boniface VIII (Lon¬ 
don, 1933). Includes, in the last chapter, a 
brief account of Boniface’s successors, 
Benedict XI and Clement V. 

► Boutaric, Edgar, La France sous 
Philippe le Bel (Paris, 1861). In his dis¬ 
cussion of the struggle between France 
and the papacy in the reign of Philip IV 
(pp. 88-146), the author tries to be scrupu¬ 
lously fair. 

► Brampton, C. Kenneth, “Marsiglio of 
Padua,” English Historical Review, XXVII 
(October, 1922), 501-515. Deals exclu¬ 
sively with Marsilio’s life and career. 

► Checchini, Aldo, and Norberto 
Bobbio (eds,), MarsUio da Padova: studi 
raccolti nel VI centenario della morte 
(Padua, 1942). This symposium emphasizes 
the Italian background of Marsilio and his 
groping toward the doctrine of the national 
state. 

► CouLTON, G. G., Studies in Medieval 
Thought (London, 1940). Chap. XIV is 
called “The Lay Revolt” (pp. 181-193). 
See also his Medieval Panorama (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1938), Chaps. XXXVI, “The Papal 
Schism” (pp. 477-484), and LII, “The 
Bursting of the Dykes” (pp. 720-731). 

^ D’Entreves, Alexander Passerin, The 
Medieval Contribution to Political Thought 
(London, 1939). Chaps. Ill and IV are on 
Marsilio (pp. 44-87). Interprets Marsilio’s 
political theory as a medieval revival of 
Aristotle’s conception of the state. See also 
the author’s La filosofia politico medioevale 
(Turin, 1934), pp. 186-232, and “Rileg- 
gendo il Defensor Pads” Rivista Storica 
ItaHana, V (Series IV, Nos. 1-2, 1934), 
1-37. 

^ Emerton, Ephraim, The Defensor Pacts 
of Marsiglio of Padm (Harvard Theologi- 
cal Studies, VIII, Cambridge, Mass., 1920). 


At the outset the author writes as follows*. 
“Marsiglio is the herald of a new world, 
the prophet of a new social order, acutely 
conscious of his modernness and not afraid 
to confess it. His book has often been 
called the most remarkable literary product 
of the Middle Ages, and I am inclined to 
accept this verdict” (p, 1). This balanced 
study is excellent in both exposition and 
criticism. 

► Figgis, John Neville, The Divine 
Right of Kings (Cambridge, 1934). Chap. 
Ill, “The Holy Roman Empire and the 
Papacy” (pp. 38-65), gives both the his¬ 
tory and theory of the conflict, includ¬ 
ing brief accounts of Pope Boniface VIII, 
King Philip IV, and Marsilio of Padua. 

► Gewirth, Alan, “John of Jandun and 
the Defensor Pads,” Speculum, XXIII 
(April, 1948), 267-272. On the basis of a 
careful comparison of Marsilio’s works with 
those of John of Jandun, the author con¬ 
cludes that “no substantial part of the 
Defensor Pads was written by John of 
Jandun. From the external evidence of his 
close association in friendship and in po¬ 
litical activities with Marsilius, it is highly 
probable that John contributed advice and 
assistance. But the actual composition and 
doctrine of the entire treatise are the prod¬ 
uct of one man, Marsilius of Padua” (p. 
272). See also Gewirth’s Marsilius of Padua 
and Medieval Political Philosophy (New 
York, 1951). 

► Gierke, Otto, Political Theories of the 
Middle Age (trans., with an introduction, 
by Frederick William Maitland, Cambridge, 
1938). Chaps. VI, “The Idea of Popular 
Sovereignty” (pp. 37-61), and X, “The 
Beginnings of the Modem State” (pp. 87- 
100), are particularly pertinent. Maitland’s 
introduction (pp. xii-xlv) is a classic within 
a classic. 

► Henderson, Ernest F. (ed.), Select His¬ 
torical Documents of the Middle Ages 
(London, 1903). Pope Boniface VIH’s two 
bulls, ClerUis Laicos (1296) and Unam 
Sanctam (1302), are reprinted (pp. 432- 
437). 

► Holmes, Oliver Wendell, “The Path 
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of the Law/* Harvard Law Review, X (No. 
S, 1897), 457-478. The definition of the 
law is given as “the prophecies of what the 
courts will do in fact, and nothing more 
pretentious” (pp. 460-461). For Hans Kel¬ 
son’s view of coercion as an essential ele¬ 
ment in law, see his General Theory of Law 
and State (Cambridge, Mass., 1945), pp. 
18 ff., 122 ff., 391 ff. 

► Lagarde, Georges de. La naissance de 
Vesprit la'ique au declin du tnoyen age. Vol. 
I!: Marsile de Padotie ou le premier thS- 
oricitn de VRtat Idiquc (Saint-Paul-Trois- 
Chateaux, 1934). Marsiiio is seen as the 
first theoretician of the lay state. The 
French influences on Marsiiio receive spe¬ 
cial attention. Scholarly and eminently read¬ 
able. See also Charles Benoist, “L’£tat 
itaiien et la science politique avant Machia- 
vel,” Revne des Deux Mondes, XXXIX 
(May 1, 1907), 164-188. 

► McIlwain, Charles Howard, The 
Growth of Political Thought in the West 
(New York, 1932). In his analysis of Mar- 
silio's political ideas (pp. 295-315) the au¬ 
thor rejects the accepted democratic inter¬ 
pretation of the doctrine of the “weightier 
part’* of the citizens, and holds that it is 
“in much closer correspondence with the 
anti-democratic ideas of Aristotle than with 
the political conceptions of our modern 
time” (p. 304).. McIlwain calls The De¬ 
fender of Peace ‘‘one of the real land¬ 
marks” in the development of political 
thought (p. 313), because it is the first book 
that “denies to the clergy coercive authority 
of any kind whatsoever, spiritual or tem¬ 
poral, direct or indirect” {ibid.), 

► Marsilio of Padua, The Defender of 
the Peace (trans. out of Latin into English 
by William Marshall, London, 1535). Until 
the publication of Alan Gewirth’s transla¬ 
tion in 1956, the Marshall translation was 
the only one. Published in 1535, at the 
height of Henry VIII’s reign, it is note¬ 
worthy for the omission of passages in The 
Defender of Peace that treat of the correc¬ 
tion of rulers who abuse their powers. For a 
study of the influence of Marsiiio on 


Thomas Starkey, chaplain to Henry VIII. 
and author of an important political work, 
the Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and 
Thomas Lupset, see Franklin Le Van 
Baumer, “Thomas Starkey and Marsilius 
of Padua,” Politico, II (November, 1936), 
188-205. 

► Powicke, F. M., The Christian Life m 
the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1935). Chap. Ill 
is on “Pope Boniface VIII” (pp. 48-73). 
See also the author’s Ways of Medieval Life 
and Thought (London, 1950), Chap. VII: 
“Reflections on the Medieval State” (pp. 
130-148). 

► Previte-Orton, C. W., Marsilius of 
Padua (Annual Italian Lecture of the Brit¬ 
ish Academy, London, 1935). The best short 
introduction, in English, to Marsilio’s main 
ideas. The author stresses the impact of re¬ 
publican Padua on Marsiiio, and emphasizes 
the democratic aspects of his political 
theory. See also Previte-Orton’s introduc¬ 
tion to his edition of the Latin text of The 
Defensor Pads of Marsiiio of Padua (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1928), pp. ix-xliii; “Marsiglio of 
Padua,” English Historical Review, 
XXXVIII (January, 1923), 1-18; and 
“The Authors Cited in the Defensor Pads/* 
in Essays in History Presented to Reginald 
Lane Poole (ed. by H. W. C. Davis, Oxford, 
1927), pp. 405-420. 

► Riezler, Sigmund, Die literarischen 
Widersacher der Pdpste zur Zeit Ludwig 
des Balers (Leipzig, 1874). Includes Mar¬ 
siiio of Padua (pp. 30-41, 193-240). The 
author concludes that Marsiiio is the fore¬ 
runner of a movement that attained its 
greatest successes in the sixteenth century, 
“but which has not come to its full comple¬ 
tion even in our own days” (p. 298). Sec 
also Leopold Stieglitz, Die Staatstheorie des 
Marsilius von Padua (Leipzig-Berlin, 
1914); F. von Bezold, “Die Lehre der 
Volkssouveninitat wahrend des Mittelal- 
ters,” Historische Zeitschrift, XXXVI 
(1876), 313-367; M. Guggenheim, “Mar¬ 
silius von Padua und die Staatslehre des 
Aristoteles,” Historische Vierteljahrschrift, 
Vn, No. 3 (1904), 341-362; Emil Fried- 
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berg, “Die mittelalterlichen Lehren iiber das 
Verhaltnis von Staat und Kirche,” Zeit- 
schrift fur Kirchenrechty VIII, No. 1 
(1869), 69-138 (the analysis of Marsilio 
is on pp. 110-138); and Heinrich Otto, 
“Marsilius von Padua und der Dejensor 
Pads** Historisches Jahrbuch, XLV (1925), 
189-218. Written in defense of the pa¬ 
pal position, Otto’s essay concludes that 
Marsilio, signihcant as his impact was, 
did not succeed in his ultimate and most 
important objective, the complete dethron¬ 
ing and lasting paralysis of the papacy 
(p. 218). 

► ScHOLZ, Richard (ed.), Marsilius von 
Padua: Defensor Pads (Hanover, 1933). 
The editor’s introduction to the Latin text 


Chapter II 

Machiaoelli 

► Acton, Lord, T//e History of Freedom 
and Other Essays (London, 1907), Chap. 
VII (pp. 212-231), on Machiavelli, includes 
many comments on The Prince by famous 
writers and statesmen. Lord Acton con¬ 
cludes his observations as follows: Machia¬ 
velli is the earliest conscious and articulate 
exponent of certain living forces in the 
present world. Religion, progressive enlight¬ 
enment, the perpetual vigilance of public 
opinion, have not reduced his empire, or 
disproved the justice of his conception of 
mankind. He obtains a new lease of life 
from causes that are still prevailing, and 
from doctrines that are apparent in politics, 
philosophy, and science. Without sparing 
censure, or employing for comparison the 
grosser symptoms of the age, we find him 
near our common level, and perceive that he 
is not a vanishing type, but a constant 
and contemporary Influence” (p. 231). 

► Allen, J. W., Political Thought in the 
Sixteenth Century (London, 1928). The 


of Marsilio’s work is primarily devoted to 
its authorship, sources, and history (pp. 
v-lxx). See also the following writings by 
Scholz, one of the leading German authori¬ 
ties on Marsilio: Die Publizistik zur Zeit 
Philipps des Schonen und Bonifaz* VIIL 
(Stuttgart, 1903), pp. 452-458; “Marsilius 
von Padua und die Idee der Demokratie,” 
Zeit schrift fiir Politik, I, No. 1 (1908), 61- 
94; “Marslius von Padua und die Genesis 
des modernen Staatsbewusstseins” His- 
iorische Zeitschrift, CLVI, No. 1 (1937), 
88-103; and “Marsilius von Padua und 
Deutschland,” in Aldo Checchini and Nor- 
berto Bobbin (eds.), Marsilio da Padova: 
studi raccolti net VI centenario della morte 
(Padua, 1942), pp. 3-35. 


second chapter in Part IV (pp. 447-494) is 
on Machiavelli, whose influence is thus sum¬ 
marized: “Machiavelli’s writings form a 
part of those Renaissance influences which, 
all through the sixteenth century, made for 
freedom in thought and the practical tol¬ 
eration of adverse opinion. It is at least in 
some small degree due to him that political 
thought assumed, more and more, a prac¬ 
tical, common-sense and opportunist char¬ 
acter, and turned away from questions it 
could not answer” (p. 493). 

► Benoist, Charles, Le Machiavilisme, 
3 vols. (Paris, 1907-1936). Vol. I is on 
Machiavellianism before Machiavelli, Vol. 
11 on Machiavelli, and Vol. Ill on Machia¬ 
vellianism after Machiavelli. See also the 
author’s “L’influence des idees de Machia- 
vel,” in Recueil des Cours (Academie de 
Driot International), IV (1925), 131-306; 
L. Gautier Vignal, Mackiavel (Paris, 1929); 
Augustin Renaudet. Machiavel: Etude 
d*histoire des doctrines politiques (Paris, 
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1942); Albert ChereJ, Za pensie de Ma- 
chiavel en France (Paris, 1935); and 
Charles L. Mayer (Reyam), Les principes 
de Machiavel et la politique de la France 
(New York, 1943). 

► Binns, L. Elliott, The Decline and Fall 
of the Medieval Papacy (London, 1934). 
Chaps. IX and X (pp. 254-310) are on the 
Renaissance period. 

► Burd, L. a., “Florence (II): Machia- 
velli,” in Cambridge Modern Hist or 
(Cambridge, 1902), Vol. I, Chap. VI (pp. 
190-218). See also Chaps. XVI and XVII 
on the Renaissance (pp. 532-619), and 
George Clarke Sellery, The Renaissance: 
Its Nature and Origins (Madison, Wis., 
1950). 

► Burnham, James, The Machiavellians 
(New York, 1943). Part II (pp. 29-77) is 
on “Machiavelli: The Science of Power.” 
Burnham says that “Machiavelli divorced 
politics from ethics only in the same sense 
that every science must divorce itself from 
ethics. Scientific descriptions and theories 
must be based upon the facts, the evidence, 
not upon the supposed demands of some 
ethical system” (p. 38). Concerning the 
attitude to Machiavelli, Burnham observes 
that “the harsh opinion of Machiavelli has 
been more widespread in England and the 
United States than in the nations of Con¬ 
tinental Europe. This is no doubt natural, 
because the distinguishing quality of Anglo- 
Saxon politics has always been hypocrisy, 
and hypocrisy must always be at pains to 
shy away from the truth” (p. 77). Burnham 
sees in the Machiavellian tradition the true 
foundation of politics and the science of 
politics. In addition to Machiavelli, he deals 
with Mosca, Sorel, Michels, and Pareto. 
Burnham concludes that democracy as “self- 
government” or “government by the peo¬ 
ple” is impossible, and that the theory of 
democracy as self-government “must be un¬ 
derstood as a myth, formula, or derivation” 
(p. 236). 

► BtTTTEiunEU), Herbert, The Statecraft 
of Machiavelli (London, 1940). The author 
sees Machiavelli’s main original contribu¬ 
tion in his use of history as a method of po¬ 


litical analysis, although in practice he is 
not always scientific in his method, and 
“when he observes he sees what the ancients 
have taught him to see, when he examines 
the facts he may know beforehand the con¬ 
clusion that he is going to draw from them” 
(p. 78). The last chapter is an interesting 
discussion of “Machiavelli and Bolingbroke” 
(pp. 135-164). 

► Cassirer, Ernst, The Myth of the 
State (New Haven, 1946). Chaps. X-XII 
(pp. 116-162) place Machiavelli in the 
philosophical and scientific background of 
his time and interpret his political thought 
in a fresh and penetrating manner. See also 
Cassirer s “Some Remarks on the Original¬ 
ity of the Renaissance,” Journal of the His¬ 
tory of Ideas, IV (January, 1943), 49-56. 
The entire issue is devoted to a symposium 
on the Renaissance. 

► Chabod, Federico, Machiavelli and the 
Renaissance (trans. into English, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1958). Like most Italian 
students of Machiavelli, the author empha¬ 
sizes the context of Italian history and civ¬ 
ilization which provide the clue for a proper 
understanding of Machiavelli's thought. In 
the same tradition of Italian scholarship, 
Chabod concentrates on The Prince as the 
core of Machiavelli's ideas, and assigns to 
The Discourses a much less important role 
than is customary among non-Italian schol¬ 
ars. The author arrives at this relative eval¬ 
uation of the two works, not only on 
grounds of intrinsic merit and analysis, but 
also of chronology: contrary to,the com¬ 
monly held view, according to which The 
Discourses was written much later than The 
Prince, Chabod argues that “it may be re¬ 
garded as certain that at the time when 
Machiavelli started work on The Prince the 
first book of The Discourses was already 
largely complete” (p. 31). An extensive 
bibliography (pp. 201-247) examines the 
literature on the concept and meaning of 
the Renaissance. 

► Chevallibr, jEAN-jACQxms, Les grandes 
oeuvres politiques de Machiavel d nos jours 
(Paris, 1949). Chap. I of Part I (pp. 7-37) 
is on The Prince, 
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► Croce, Benedetto, Politics and Morals 
(New York, 1945). Defends Macbiavelli in 
the light of Italian politics and traditions: 
“The art and science of politics, of pure 
politics, brought to maturity by the Italians, 
were to him a source of pride” (p. 63). The 
last chapter is “Historical Pessimism” (pp. 
200-204). 

► Dowdall, H. C., “The Word ‘State’,” 
Law Quarterly Review, XXXIX (January, 
1923), 98-125. Examining the origins of the 
word “state,” the author finds that Machia- 
velli coined the term in the modern sense: 
“A word was wanted for the kingdom of a 
king, the duchy of a duke, the county of an 
unmiticlbar count, the dominium of an in¬ 
dependent lord, and the government of a 
free city—^in fact, for every form of govern¬ 
ment that exercises imperio sopra gli 
uomimi. Machiavelli, by the same stroke, 
decisively selected, and defined, and pro¬ 
claimed, the appropriate word; and by ex¬ 
plicitly recognizing and naming a general 
concept suitable for scientific purposes, he 
rendered possible, and indeed himself 
founded, the modern science of the State” 
(pp. 114-115). 

► Ercole, Francesco, La politica di 
Machiavelli (Rome, 1926). Stresses the ele¬ 
ment of Italian nationalism in Machiavelli. 
See also Oreste Ferrara, Machiavelli 
(Milan, 1930); Pietro Lanino, Niccold 
Machiavelli (Rome, 1921); and Giuseppe 
Ferrari, Corso su gli scrittori politics italiani 
(Milan, 1929), Chaps. IX-XI (pp. 135- 
196). For Antimachiavellianism, see Andrea 
Sorrentino, Storin delVantimachiaveUismo 
europeo (Naples, 1936), and Antonio Pan- 
clla, Gli AnHmachiavellici (Florence, 1943). 
^ Ferrero, Gvglielmo, “Machiavelli and 
Machiavellism,” Foreign Affairs, XVII 
(April; 1939), 569-577. Asserts that in The 
Discourses there is not a trace of Machia¬ 
vellianism, and that even The Prince con¬ 
tains only a few such passages, “not con¬ 
nected with each other nor with the rest of 
the argument, which could be either sup¬ 
pressed entirely without mutilating the work 
or rendered quite inoffensive by disguising 
their thought in less frank terminology. 


Anyone acquainted with the life and char¬ 
acter of Machiavelli knows that these frag¬ 
ments of his thought, on which a whole 
theory of conduct has been erected, are 
nothing but bad-tempered explosions” (p. 
571). 

► Figgis, John Neville, Studies of Politi¬ 
cal Thought from Gerson to Grotius, 1414- 
1625, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1931). In his ap¬ 
praisal of Machiavelli (pp. 72-93), Figgis 
stresses the absence of the concept of natu¬ 
ral law in Machiavelli and draws suggestive 
comparisons between Machiavelli and 
Nietzsche. 

► Gilbert, Allan H., MachiavelWs Prince 
and Its Forerunners (Durham, N. C., 1938). 
Advances the thesis—not too convincingly 
—that The Prince is essentially a typical 
representative of a thousand books written 
during several centuries preceding Machia¬ 
velli, and that “few of the ideas expressed in 
The Prince are altogether novel; most of 
them are to be found in medieval and ren¬ 
aissance works belonging to the type of 
books of advice to kings. Possibly a com¬ 
plete reading of the treatises belonging to 
this class would leave Machiavelli with 
nothing wholly new” (p. 234). A detailed 
bibliography is appended (238-247). See 
also Felix Gilbert, “The Humanist Concept 
of the Prince and The Prince of Machia¬ 
velli,” Journal of Modern History, XI (De¬ 
cember, 1939), 449-483, and “Political 
Thought of the Renaissance and Reforma¬ 
tion: A Report on Recent Scholarship,” 
Huntington Library Quarterly, IV (July, 
1941), 443-468. The latter is a bibliograph¬ 
ical article. 

► Hancock, W. K., “Machiavelli in Mod¬ 
em Dress: An Inquiry into Historical 
Method,” History, XX (September, 1935), 
97-115. The author sums^p his position as 
follows: “Taught by Machiavelli, we shall 
try to avoid deluding ourselves about the 
actualities of historical periods and situa¬ 
tions. We shall be alive to the importance 
of technical capacity in the conduct of 
policy. We shall not deny that the power 
and interest of the State is a proper object 
of statesmanship: we shall on the contrary 
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develop our conception of State-interest in 
\\ant\ony 'witb the developing complexities 
of community life. So far we keep company 
with Marchiavelli. But we part company 
with him when he pushes his theory of in¬ 
terest to the point of denying the existence 
of a society of states, bound together by ob¬ 
ligations of law and morality. At this point 
we become, without equivocation, Anti- 
machiavellian” (p. 114). 

► Hearnshaw, F. J. C. (ed.), The Social 

and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
(London, 1925). Chap. IV, by the editor, is 
on Machiavelli (pp. 87-121). The author 
reaches this conclusion: hold that both 

the conscience of mankind and the verdict 
of history have declared themselves deci¬ 
sively against Machiavellism. The one says 
that it is theoretically indefensible, the other 
that it is practically unsound” (p. 118). 
Numerous illustrations from history are 
cited to show that the application of Mach¬ 
iavellian principles does not pay—quite 
apart from the question of their ethical 
character. 

► Konig, Rene, Niccold Machiavelli 
(Erlenbach-Zurich, 1941). A scholarly and 
comprehensive examination of Machiavelli’s 
ideas, particularly in relation to the back¬ 
ground of the Renaissance, a period of crisis 
and transition. Includes a bibliography (pp. 
348-352). 

► Laski, Harold J., The Dangers of Obe¬ 
dience and Other Essays (New York, 1930). 
Chap. IX, "Machiavelli and the Present 
Time” (pp. 238-263), is a critical study of 
Machiavelli in the light of political philoso¬ 
phy and historical experience. Machiavelli’s 
doctrine is called a "gospel of death” (p. 
262). 

► Lewis, Wyndham, The Lion and the 
Fox (New York-London, n.d.). A suggestive 
study of the impact of Machiavelli on Eng¬ 
lish literature, with particular reference to 
Shakespeare. 

► Lodge, Richard, "Machiavelli’s // Prin¬ 
cipe** Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, XIII (Fourth Series, 1930), 1-16. 
This presidential address before the Royal 


Historical Society is based on the hypothe¬ 
sis, earlier suggested by Ranke, that “the 
commentators have misrepresented Machin- 
velli by taking as general maxims for all 
princes and all time what he wrote as ad¬ 
vice to a particular prince in peculiar and 
special circumstances and for his guidance 
to a definite objective” (p. 3). 

► Meinecke, Friedrich, Machiavellism: 
The Doctrine of Raison d*6tat and Its 
Place in Modern History (New Haven, 
1957). The classic study of the concept and 
evolution of the reason of state by the fore¬ 
most German historian of the twentieth 
century. The introduction (pp. 1-22) an¬ 
alyzes the essence of the reason of state, 
and Chap. I (pp. 25-48) is on Machiavelli. 
See also Gerhard Ritter, The Corrupting 
Influence of Power (Hadleigh, Essex. 
1952); Chap. II is on Machiavelli as the 
"Path-Finder of Continental Power Poli¬ 
tics” (pp. 17-45). The principal theme of 
Ritter’s book is the contrast between Ma¬ 
chiavelli and Thomas More, the "Ideologist 
of the Island Welfare State” (pp. 46-89), 
and the historical consequences of this con¬ 
trast in modem European history (pp. 90- 
197). 

► Meisel, James H., The Myth of the 
Ruling Class: Gaetano Mosca and the 
**Elite** (Ann Arbor, 1958). Mosca is the 
most important modem political writer em¬ 
phasizing the role of the elite in govern¬ 
ment and politics. Chap. XIII (pp. 262- 
285) is on "Machiavelli and the Machia¬ 
vellians,” particularly in relation to the 
modem elite theory of politics. 

► Morley, John Viscount, Politics and 
History (London, 1923). A collection of es¬ 
says, with an interesting paper on Machia- 
velli (pp. 129-180), written from a Liberal 
point of view. An appendix, "Notes to 
Machiavelli” (pp. 305-317), contains bibli¬ 
ographical data and comments. See also 
l^omas B. Macaulay, Critical and Histori¬ 
cal Essays (Everyman’s Library, London- 
New York, 1907), Vol. II, Chap. I, 
"Machiavelh” (pp. 1-37). 

^ Muir, D. Erskxne, Machiavelli and His 
Times (London. 1936). The author sees the 
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clue to MacWaveUVs political theory in his 
“burning; indignation at the state of Italy 
and the decadence of Italians, and a hard 
ruthless determination to point to the only 
remedies in which he believed” (p. 251). 
Attractive illustrations are included in the 
book. 

► Olschki, Leonardo, MachiavelH the 
Scientist (Berkeley, 1945). A brief and il¬ 
luminating essay, stressing the relation of 
Machiavelli s ideas to the new scientific 
tendencies of his time. Olschki character¬ 
izes Machiavelli “as one of the greatest ex¬ 
ponents of the laical genius of Italy that 
sought clarity, knowledge, and w'isdom as 
manifestations of a free human judgment 
and of autonomous intellectual experiences” 
(p. 56). 

► Prezzolini, Giuseppe, Nicolo Machia¬ 
velli the Florentine (trans. into English, 
New York, 1928). Impressionistic, and 
centered on Machiavelli’s life. 

► PuLVER, Jeffrey, Machiavelli: The 
Man, His Work, and His Times (London 
1957). A bibliography is appended (pp. 
507-310). 

► Ridolfi, Roberto, Vita di Niccold 
Machiavelli (Rome, 1954). A detailed bi¬ 
ography of Machiavelli, stressing his char¬ 
acter, life, and career rather than his 
thought, viewed perceptively and sympa¬ 
thetically by a Florentine historian. For 
recent Italian studies emphasizing Machia¬ 
velli’s political ideas, see Giuseppe Prezzo¬ 
lini, Machiavelli anticristo (Rome, 1954); 
Luigi Bottigliero, Machiavelli (Milan, 
1952); and Carlo Curcio', Machiavelli 
nel Risorgimento (Milan, 1955). 

^ Strauss, Leo, Thoughts on Machiavelli 


(Glencoe, III, wssy Patliculariy va\uab\e 
in establishing the unity of MachiaveWi’s 
thought in The Prince and The Discourses, 
contrary to the traditional view according 
to which there is a sharp and insoluble con¬ 
tradiction between the two works. In try¬ 
ing to fathom the meaning of MachiavelU’s 
doctrines, the author does not relate 
Machiavelli to his time and historical en¬ 
vironment, but dissects the text of Machia¬ 
velli’s writings in minute detail, including 
the frequency of some key concepts (or 
their absence). Strauss rejects the newer 
interpretations of Machiavelli as a patriot 
or scientific student of politics, and accepts 
the older view of Machiavelli as a “teacher 
of evil” (p. 9). The symbol of Machiavelli’s 
new philosophy “is the Beast Man as op¬ 
posed to the God Man; it understands man 
in the light of the sub-human rather than 
that of the super-human” (pp. 296-297) 
Despite its self-imposed limitations of ap¬ 
proach, this work is indispensable to the 
study of Machiavelli. 

► ViLLARi, Pasquale, The Life and Times 
of Niccolo Machiavelli (New York, 1898). 
First published in Italian in 1877, this is 
still one of the main sources of Machiavel¬ 
lian studies, though perhaps too apologetic 
in tendency. The massive work contains de¬ 
tailed accounts of the background of the 
whole period as well as of Machiavelli’s life 
and thought. Numerous illustrations are in¬ 
cluded. 

► Whitfield, John H., Machiavelli (Ox¬ 
ford, 1947). Chap. IV (pp. 60-82) of this 
scholarly and searching work is on The 
Prince, A short bibliography is added (pp. 
161-165). 


Chapter 12 

The Protestant Reformation 


► Acton, Lokd, TAe Butory of Freedom IV is called “The Massacre of St. Bartholo. 
and Other Essays (London, 1907). Chap, mew” (pp. 101-149). The royal orders re* 
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quired the public authorities “to collect the 
Huffuenots in some prison or "‘^er safe 
place, where they could be got at by hired 
bands of volunteer assassins. To screen the 
King it was desirable that his officers should 
not superintend the work themselves. 
Mandelot the Governor of Lyons, having 
locked the gates of Lyons, and shut up the 
Huguenots together, took himself out of the 
way while the Huguenots were butchered** 
(p. 119). Lord Acton, a devout Catholic, 
describes the subsequent attempts to white¬ 
wash the massacre as follows: “A time came 
when the Catholics, having long relied on 
force, were compelled to appeal to opinion. 
That which had beett defiantly acknowl¬ 
edged and defended required to be ingeni¬ 
ously explained away. The same motive 
which had justified the murder now 
prompted the lie. Men shrank from the 
conviction that the rulers and restorers of 
their Church had been murderers and abet¬ 
ters of murder, and that so much infamy 
had been coupled with so much zeal. They 
feared to say that the most monstrous of 
crimes had been solemnly approved at 
Rome, lest they should devote the Papacy to 
the execration of mankind’* (p. 148). See 
also Chap. V, “The Protestant Theory of 
Persecution” (pp. 150-187), in which Lord 
Acton deals, in particular, with doctrines 
and practices of persecution in Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, and his conclusion is sum¬ 
marized in one brief sentence: “Those who 
—^in agreement with the principle of the 
early Church, that men are free in matters 
of conscience—condemn all intolerance, will 
censure Catholics and Protestants alike” 
(p. 186). 

► Allen, J. W., The History of Political 
Thought in the Sixteenth Century (London, 
1928). Sees the originality of the Vindiciae 
not in the idea of contract, but in the stress 
on the rights of municipalities, thus fore¬ 
shadowing the concept of a federal system; 
the latter had little impact in France and 
England but influenced the internal political 
organization of Holland (pp. 320-331). 

► Armstrong, E., “The Political Theory of 
the Huguenots,” English Historical Review, 


IV (January, 1889), 13-40. Emphasizes the 
immense practical impact of the Vindi¬ 
ciae, particularly in England, and less in 
France. 

► Bainton, Roland H., The Reformation 
of the Sixteenth Century (Beacon Paper¬ 
backs, Boston, 1956). While stressing the 
religious ideas and issues in the rise of Prot¬ 
estantism, the author gives due attention 
to its social, economic, and political back¬ 
ground. Unlike most other writers, Bainton 
does not accept the “common generalization 
that Lutheranism made for totalitarianism 
and Calvinism for democracy** (p. 233), 
nor does he favor the view that Protestant¬ 
ism and Catholicism can be clearly juxta¬ 
posed in terms of their political impact: 
“Just as the Catholic Church will make a 
concordat with any regime that allows free¬ 
dom to administer the sacraments, free¬ 
dom to propagate the faith, freedom to 
hold property, and freedom for the mon¬ 
astic orders, so Protestantism has been will¬ 
ing to tolerate any form of government 
which accords religious liberty to Protes¬ 
tantism” (p. 234). Interesting comparisons 
between Catholic and Protestant attitudes 
on religious toleration from the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries will be found 
in Bainton*s The Travails of Religious Lib¬ 
erty (Harper Torchbooks, New York, 1958) 
and The Age of the Reformation (Anvil 
Books, Princeton, 1956). E. Harris Harbi- 
son. The Age of the Reformation (Ithaca, 
1955) is an excellent brief survey of the 
period, skillfully relating the new religious 
movements to the underlying intellectual 
and social forces throughout Europe. 

> Barker, Ernest, Church, State and 
Study (London, 1930). Chap. Ill, “A Hu¬ 
guenot Theory of Politics,” deals primarily 
with the Vindiciae contra tyrannos (pp. 72- 
108), and is one of the most instructive 
analyses of the work. Of special interest is 
Barker’s detailed evidence of the striking 
siinilarity between the Vindiciae and Locke’s 
Second Treatise of Government (pp. 98-99, 
106-108). The question of the authorship of 
the Vindiciae is examined by Barker in 
“The Authorship of the Vindiciae contra 
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tyrannos!' Cambridge Historical Jowmol, 
111 (No. 2,1930), 164-181. A searching ex¬ 
amination of the available facts leads 
Barker to support the traditional acceptance 
of Hubert Languet as the author of the 
Vindicinef whereas the evidence against 
Duplessis-Mornay seems “absolutely con¬ 
clusive’* (p. 174). In “L’auteur de I’ouvrage 
Vindiciae contra tyrannos” Revue Histori- 
que, CLXVII (May-June, 1931), 46-59, 
G. T. van Ysselsteyn defends the hypothe¬ 
sis that the Vindiciae is the joint product of 
Lauguet and Duplessis-Mornay, though he 
concedes to Languet the original idea and 
the principal share in its execution. How¬ 
ever, van Ysselsteyn makes no reference to 
Barker’s investigation of the issue, and the 
latter’s conclusions still seem more convinc¬ 
ing. 

^ ^ Traditions of Civility (Cam¬ 

bridge, 1948). Chap, IV, “The Connection 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation” 
(pp. 74-123), is an illuminating interpreta¬ 
tion of an age “from which we are sprung, 
and to which we must always return to un¬ 
derstand what we are” (p. 123). The essay 
is admirably suited for a first introduction 
to the whole subject of Renaissance and 
Reformation. 

► Bornkamm, Heinrich, Luther *s World 
of Thought (St. Louis, 1958). The author, 
a German church historian and fervent 
Lutheran, deals not only with Luther’s re¬ 
ligious doctrines, but also with his political 
ideas and their impact on German politi¬ 
cal development. Bornkamm argues that 
Luther was primarily a religious reformer 
rather than a political thinker or practical 
statesman. The main point in Luther’s con¬ 
cept of the state is his rejection of the 
Aristotelian thesis that the state is the prod¬ 
uct of man’s social impulses. Luther follows 
here—^as in so many other issues—^the doc¬ 
trine of Augustine according to which the 
state is the result of, and remedy for, man’s 
sinfulness. While not den3ring that the Ger¬ 
man Protestant rulers used the Lutheran 
churches as instruments of political absolut¬ 
ism, the author defends Luther on that 
score by arguing that such developments 


ran counter to Luther^s intentions and ex¬ 
pectations. 

^ Chevreul, Henri, Hubert Languet 
(Paris, 1856). The first twelve chapters of 
the book deal with Languet’s life and career 
(pp. 1-172). The last chapter, XIIl, dis¬ 
cusses the Vindiciae (pp. 173-204). A list of 
Languet’s works is appended (pp. 205-208). 

► Defence of Liberty against Tyrants, 
(A Translation of the Vindiciae contra 
tyrannos by Junius Brutus, vrith an Histori¬ 
cal Introduction by Harold J. Laski, Lon¬ 
don, 1924). Laski’s introduction is detailed 
and penetrating, providing a background of 
Huguenot political thought as well as a 
minute analysis of the chief ideas of the 
Vindiciae (pp. 1-60). 

► Elkan, Albert, Die Publizistik der 
Bartholomdusnacht und Mornays Vindiciae 
contra tyrannos (Heidelberg, 1905). Dis¬ 
putes Languet’s authorship of the Vindiciae, 
which is attributed to Duplessis-Mornay. 
Elkan interprets the Vindiciae against the 
background of Huguenot political literature 
and calls it “the most typical expression of 
the Calvinist theory of the state in the 
second half of the sixteenth century” (p. 
171). See also Oskar Scholz, Huber Languet 
(Halle, 1875), and Rudolf Treumann, Die 
Monarchomachen (Leipzig, 1895). 

► Figgis, John Neville, Studies of Politi¬ 
cal Thought from Gerson to Grotius, 1414- 
1625 (Cambridge, 1931). The first part of 
Lecture III, “Luther and Machiavelli,” 
deals with the impact of Luther on politics 
(pp. 55-72). For a brief account of the 
Vindiciae, see pp. 134 ff., and The Divine 
Right of Kings (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 113- 
118. 

► Fosdick, Harry Emerson (ed.), Great 
Voices of the Reformation (Modem Li¬ 
brary Giants, New York, 1954). An anthol¬ 
ogy of writers of the Reformation, from 
John Wycliffe to John Wesley, including 
brief excerpts from less well known sources. 

► Grisar, Hartmann, Martin Luther: His 
Life and Work (St. Louis, 1935). The lead¬ 
ing Catholic biography of Luther. See also 
Jacques Maritain, Three Reformers: 
Luther, Descartes, Rousseau (New York, 
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1929), for a Catholic interpretation of 
Luther and his relation to Descartes and 
Rousseau from the viewpoint of metaphys¬ 
ics and social philosophy. 

► Hoogstra, Jacob T. (ed.), American 
Calvinism: A Survey (Grand Rapids, 1957). 
A collection of essays on American Calvin¬ 
ism, treated historically, topically, and re¬ 
gionally. See also Hugh T. Kerr, What Di¬ 
vides Protestants Today (Reflection Books, 
New York, 1958). 

► Hunter, A. Mitchell, The Teaching 
of Calvin: A Modem Interpretation (Lon¬ 
don, 1950). Stresses the impact of Calvin- 
isLi on the rise of modern democracy: “It 
was principally because Calvin was such an 
outright uncompromising exponent of es¬ 
sential democracy in Church and State that 
his influence so quickly eclipsed that of 
Luther in the extent of its spread and the 
constructive and directive idealism he in¬ 
fused into the political systems of modem 
civilization. Calvinism in fact became the 
most powerful ferment of civic liberty 
which has ever worked in the world’s heart” 
(p. 304). See also T. F. Torrance, Calvings 
Doctrine of Man (London, 1949); A. 
Dakin, Calvinism (Philadelphia, 1946); Sir 
Alfred T. Davies, John Calvin and the In¬ 
fluence of Protestantism on National Life 
and Character (London, 1946); and James 
Mackinnon, Calvin and the Reformation 
(New York, 1936). 

► MACKINNON, James, Luther and the Re¬ 
formation, 4 vols. (New York, 1925-1930). 
Covers extensively the background, life, 
thought, and impact of Luther. The best 
short biography of Luther is Roland H. 
Bainton, Here I Stand: A Life of Martin 
Luther (New York, 1950). Older, but still 
useful, is Preserved Smith, The Life and 
Letters of Martin Luther (Boston-New 
York, 1911). See also Heinrich Boehmer, 
Luther attd the Reformation in the Light of 
Modem Research (London, 1930); Edgar 
M. Carlson, The Reinterpretation of Luther 
(Philadelphia, 1948); and Robert M. Fife, 
The Revolt of Martin Luther (New York, 
1957). 

► Mcneill, John T., The History and 


Character of Calvinism (New York, 1954). 
The first half deals with the origins of Cal¬ 
vinism and the Geneva experiment under 
Calvin himself ; the second half traces the 
spread of Calvinism to the rest of Europe 
and North America, and examines the re¬ 
lation of Calvinism to modern issues. With 
regard to the issue of slavery in the United 
States, the author writes that, when the 
civil war came in 1861, “most of the 
churches upheld the cause espoused by the 
states in which they were located” (p. 424). 
See also George L. Mosse, Calvinism: Au¬ 
thoritarian or Democratic? (New York. 
1957); Charles Davis Cremeans, The Re¬ 
ception of Calvinistic Thought in England 
(Urbana. 1949); R. N. Carew Hunt, Cal- 
vin (London. 1933); Benjamin B. Warfield. 
Calvin and Calvinism (New York. 1931); 
William P. Armstrong (ed.), Calvin and 
the Reformation (New York, 1909); and 
Williston Walker, John Calvin (New York, 
1906). 

► Pascal, Roy, The Social Basis of the 
German Reformation (London. 1933). 
Views the Lutheran movement primarily in 
terms of social and economic conditions in 
the period of nascent German capitalism. 
See also Klaus P. Schulz, Luther und Marx 
im Spannungsfeld unserer Zeit (Stuttgart, 
1956). 

► Plass, Ewald M. (ed.). What Luther 
Says: An Anthology, 3 vols. (St. Louis. 
1959). Presents all aspects of Luther’s 
thought—theological, philosophical, social, 
political, and economic—in his own words. 
The entries are in alphabetical order. Since 
Luther was a prolific writer, and had strong 
views on many and sundry subjects, this 
anthology is immensely useful as a quick 
reference guide to his thought. . 

► Troeltsch, Ernst, The Social Teaching 
of the Christian-Churches, trans. from the 
German, 2 vols.. (New York, 1931). The 
second volume of this monumental study by 
the leading German scholar in the field is 
devoted to Protestantism. In the treatment 
of Lutheranism (II, 5U-576) Troeltsch 
brings out the basic authoritarianism in 
Luther: “All along Luther is opposed to 
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TevoluUoTvary schemes 'which are based on 
an individualistic point of view, and he is in 
favor of an authority which controls, condi* 
tions, and gradually molds them, even in 
case of necessity achieving its end by force. 
In this glorification of authority there were 
certain resemblances to the doctrine of 
Machiavelli, which early Lutherans had al* 
ready noted” (p. 532). Concerning the 
Lutheran concept of the state, Troeltsch 
says that it is *'the same 'police’ and utili> 
tarian idea of State as in Catholicism, only 
now, in accordance with the circumstances, 
there is a greater emphasis upon unity of 
authority” (p. 548). 

The discussion of Calvinism (pp. 576- 
691) starts out with tfie observation that 
Calvinism rather than Lutheranism “is the 
chief force in the Protestant world today” 
(p. 576). The deeper reason for this lies, ac¬ 
cording to Troeltsch, in the “active char¬ 
acter” of Calvinism, as contrasted with the 
acquiescence of Lutheranism in existing 
social and political conditions: “From the 
political and social point of view the signifi¬ 
cance of Lutheranism for the modem his¬ 
tory of civilization lies in its connection 
with the reactionary parties” (p. 577). The 
“Democratic Tendency of Primitive Cal¬ 
vinism” is discussed (pp. 628-630). Sec also 
Troeltsch’s Protestantism and Progress: A 
Historical Study of the Relation of Protes¬ 
tantism to the Modem World (Beacon Pa¬ 
perbacks, Boston, 1958). 

► Warfield, Benjamin B., Calvin and Au¬ 
gustine (Philadelphia. 1956). From Luther 
onward, Protestant thinkers have felt in¬ 
tense spiritual kinship with Augustine. The 
author, a. distinguished Protestant theolo¬ 
gian, states that “it is Augustine who gave 
us the Reformation” (p. 322). 

► Weber, Max, The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism (London, 1930). 
Weber, the greatest German sociologist of 
the twentieth century, attacks the study of 
capitalism from the religious angle, and 
stresses the role of Calvini.sm and Puritan* 
ism in the growth of the capitalist spirit. A 
simitar approach will be found in R. H. 
Tawney, Relipon and the Rise of Capital- 


isw (Mentor Books, "New Vork. 1947'). 
Weber’s view is challenged by H. M. Rob¬ 
ertson in his Aspects of the Rise of Capital¬ 
ism: A Criticism of Max Weber and His 
School (Cambridge, 1933), in which he tries 
to prove that capitalism hrst started in 
Catholic countries like Italy and France. 
The answer to Robertson will be found in 
the work of a Jesuit writer, J. Broderick. 
The Economic Morals of the Jesuits: An 
Answer to Dr. H. M. Robertson (London. 
1934). See also Ralph Barton Perry, Puri¬ 
tanism and Democracy (New York, 1944). 
Chap. XII, “The Economic Virtues” (pp. 
297-320), and A. Whitney Griswold, “Three 
Puritans on Prosperity,” New England 
Quarterly, VII (September, 1934), 475- 
493. 

► Weill. Georges, Les theories sur le 
pouvoir royal en France pendant les guerres 
de religion (Paris, 1891). Stresses the aris¬ 
tocratic element in the Vindiciae (pp. 109- 
121 ). 

► Whale, J. S., The Protestant Tradition 
(Cambridge, 1955). The first part deals with 
Luther, Calvin, and the later sectarian 
movements; the second pact takes up the 
attitudes of the Protestant churches on 
modem issues, such as religious toleration, 
church and state, totalitarianism and de¬ 
mocracy, and social reform. A brief survey 
of the history of Protestantism and its rela¬ 
tion to modem intellectual and political is¬ 
sues will also be found in W. R. Inge, Prot¬ 
estantism (New York, 1935). Henry Town¬ 
send, The Claims of Free Churches (Lon¬ 
don, 1949), examines the crucial role of the 
nonconformist sects and churches in Brit¬ 
ish history: “The idea and experience of 
freedom which gave birth • to the Free 
Church gave birth also to the Free State” 
(p. 193). For the impact of Puritanism on 
Britain and the United Statps, see also John 
Brown, The English Puritans (Cambridge. 
1912); John S. Flynn, The Influence of 
Puritanism on the Political and Religious 
Thought of the English (London, 1920); 
and Ralph Barton Perry, Puritanism and 
Democracy (New York, 1944). 

► WoLiN, Sheldon Si, “Politics and Re- 
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ligion: Luther’s Simplistic Imperative,” 
American Political Science RevieWf L 
(March, 1956), 24-42. The author seeks to 
resolve the fundamental paradox in Luther’s 
thought: the libertarian implications of his 
religious doctrines as contrasted with the 
absolutistic impact of his political writings. 
Whereas many students of Luther seek to 
resolve this contradiction in Luther by 
transforming him into a consistent liber¬ 
tarian or authoritarian in both religion and 
politics, Wolin argues that there is a com¬ 
mon denominator between Luther’s relig¬ 
ious individualism and his politicid author¬ 
itarianism: his “simplistic imperative,” or 


Chapter 13 

Bodm 

► Allen, J. W., A History of Political 
Thought in the Sixteenth Century (London, 
1928). Part HI, Chap. VIII, “Jean Bodin” 
(pp, 394-444), greatly contributes to an un¬ 
derstanding of Bodin. The author states that 
the originality of Bodin’s theory of sover¬ 
eignty consisted essentially “in the fact that 
he did not connect it specifically and di¬ 
rectly with the will of God,” and of the 
various elements that went into Bodin’s 
theory, “the only one that is new is the con¬ 
ception of political society as absolutely and 
necessarily associated with the existence of 
the family and of private property and the 
conception of a consequent limitation of 
political authority” (p. 423). See also 
Allen’s “Jean Bodin,” in F. J, C. Hearnshaw 
(ed.), The Social and Political Ideas of 
Some Great Thinkers of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries (London, 1926), 
Chap. II (pp. 42-62). 

^ Baudrillart, Henri, Bodin et son 
temps (Paris, 1853). Part I (pp. 1-110) 
gives a general survey of sixteenth-century 
political and economic ideas. Part II (pp. 


the tendency to oversimplify,.and, above all, 
Luther’s “failure to appreciate institutions” 
(p. 40). In religion, this simplistic impera¬ 
tive is shown in Luther’s insistence on faith, 
the purely spiritual relation between man 
and God, in which churches, laws, ministers, 
and traditions play a subordinate role. In 
politics, too, Luther holds the notion that 
rules and regulations are not important; 
what matters is the wisdom of the rulers 
and the unquestioning obedience of the 
subjects: “In both instances the quest is 
for personal identification: the believer with 
his God, the citizen with his government” 
(p. 42). 


111-221) tells the story of Bodin’s life and 
work. Part III (pp. 222-512) is an analysis 
of his Six Books on the State, A more recent 
standard work is Roger Chauvird, Jean 
Bodin: auteur de la **Ripuhlique” (Paris, 
1914). 

► Bodin, Jean, De la Ripublique (Collec¬ 
tion Le Jardin du Luxembourg, Paris, 1949). 
A collection of relatively short “fragments” 
from Les six livres de la RepubHque, with 
a brief account of Bodin’s career at the end 
(pp. 103-111). Spelling and punctuation are 
modernized. The Six Books of the Com¬ 
monweal, the only English translation of 
the whole work, by Richard Knolles (Lon¬ 
don, 1606, and edited by Kenneth D. McRae. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1961), is based on the 
French and Leatin texts ^f the treatise. See 
also the translation (in abridged form) by 
M. J. Tooley (Blackwell’s Political Text, 
New York, 1955). 

► Carlyle, R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, A 
History of Medieval Political Theory in the 
West, Vol. VI: PoUtical Theory from 1300 
to 1600 (London, 1936). Includes an ac« 
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count of Bodin (pp. 417-429), particularly 
in relation ^ the theory of absolute mon¬ 
archy. 

► Chevallier, Jean-Jacques, Les grandes 
oeuvres politiques de Mackiavel h nos jours 
(Paris, 1949). Stresses the elements of mod¬ 
eration and limitation in Bodin’s concept of 
sovereignty and monarchy (pp. 38-51). 
Though an essentially descriptive and juris¬ 
tic theory, Bodin's doctrine—even before he 
gives the reasons for his preference of mon¬ 
archy—^“works already for the King of 
France” (p. 44). 

► Church, William Farr, Constitutional 
Thought in Sixteenth-Century France 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1941). Includes a de¬ 
tailed analysis of Bodin in relation to his 
predecessors and contemporaries (pp. 194- 
242). Concerning Bodin*s influence on his 
followers, the author writes that “it was not 
Bodin*s thought as a whole which was 
adopted by his followers but rather certain 
salient features which were appropriated be¬ 
cause of their immediate value or appeal to 
contemporary writers. And in the process of 
adoption by others, those portions of 
Bodin’s system undergoing such treatment 
could but be distorted because of their re¬ 
moval from their original context. Certain 
important concepts were seized upon, tom 
from their immediate milieu, and, through 
association with other ideas, were attributed 
meanings entirely lacking to Bodin. Such 
was the fate of his most important contri¬ 
bution, his theory of sovereignty” (p. 244). 
A detailed bibliography is on pp. 339- 
350. 

► Dickinson, John, “A Working Theory 
of Sovereignty,” Political Science Quarterly, 
XLII (December, 1927), 524-548, and 
XLIII (March, 1928), 32-63. Defines sov¬ 
ereignty in the legal sense, following Bodin’s 
juristic conception, as “nothing more nor 
less than a logical postulate or presupposi¬ 
tion of any system of order according to 
law,” because if there is to be uniformity of 
legal rules in a community, “then there must 
be a single hnal source qf law” that all in¬ 
ferior tribunals and officials recognize as the 


ultimate authority (p. 525). If compering 
authorities exist side by side, subject to no 
common superior, the result is anarchy (p. 
526). Dickinson’s views are directed against 
those who confuse the legal concept of sov¬ 
ereignty with the psychological concept of 
^power, as well as against those who, like the 
pluralists (Harold J. Laski, G. D. H. Cole), 
deny the usefulness and validity of the doc¬ 
trine of sovereignty altogether. 

The ablest juristic and analytic treatment 
of the problem of sovereignty will be found 
in Hans Kelsen’s writings: Das Problem 
der Souveranitdt und die Theorie des Vdl- 
kerrechts, 2nd ed. (Tubingen, 1920); Allge^ 
meine Staatslehre (Berlin, 1925), and Gen¬ 
eral Theory of Law and State (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1945). Dickinson's interpretation of 
the concept of sovereignty as a logical pos¬ 
tulate or presupposition of a system of law 
is based entirely on Kelsen’s view that sov¬ 
ereignty is not a social fact but an hypoth¬ 
esis, the expression of the unity of a legal 
system. 

► Figgis, J. N., The Divine Right of Kings 
(Cambridge, 1934). For a brief analysis of 
Bodin, see pp. 126-130; Studies of Political 
Thought from Gerson to Grotius, 1414-1625 
(Cambridge, 1931), 110ff.; and “Political 
Thought in the Sixteenth Century,” in Cam¬ 
bridge Modern History (Cambridge, 1904), 
Vol. Ill, Chap. XXII (pp. 736-769). See 
also, in the same volume, Chap. I, “The 
Wars of Religion in France,” by A. J. Butler 
(pp. 1-52). 

► Fournol, E , Bodin: pridicesseur de 
Montesquieu (Paris, 1896). Maintains that 
it is impossible to judge Bodin’s theory of 
the state according to our familiar standards 
and in the light of modem ideas. On the 
one hand, Bodin’s doctrine of sovereignty 
is an energetic and rigorous affirmation of 
the rights of the state, and on the other 
hand, Bodin’s doctrine of the inviolability 
of private property puts the individual—or 
the family—in a strong position^ it seems 
that in his theory “the individual and the 
state are two separate worlds” (p. 81). 
Viewed from afar, and in an over-all fash- 
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ion, **Bodin is a spirit of liberal tendencies to demonstrate that sovereignty does not 
whom the contemporary desire for regulate satisfactorily describe the conduct and goals 


ing order and his own logical nature have led 
to the doctrine of absolutism” (p. 112). 
Foumol also stresses the ' spectacle of con¬ 
temporary anarchy” (ibid.) as an influence 
on Bodin. 

^ Garosci, a., Jean Bodin: politica e 
diritto nel Rinascimento francese (Milan, 
1934). Useful bibliographical data are on 
pp. 323-329. Sec also Guido de Ruggiero, 
RinascintentOf Rijorma e Controriforma, 2 
vols. (Bari, 1947), especially I, 304-307, 
and II, 77-82.' 

► Gilmore, Myron Piper, Argument from 
Roman Law in Political Thought, 1200- 
1600 (Cambridge, Mass., 1941). Includes an 
account of Godin’s theory of office (pp. 93- 
113). 

► Hancke, E., Bodin: Eine Studie fiber 
den Begriff der Souverainetdt (Untersuch- 
ungen zur Deutschen Staats- und Rechts- 
geschichte, ed. Otto Gierke, No. 47, Breslau, 
1894). See also Adolf Dock, Der Sottve^ 
rdnetdtsbegriff von Bodin bis zu Friedrich 
dem Grossen (Strasburg, 1897); Friedrich 
Meinecke, Die Idee der Staatsrdson (Mu- 
nich-Berlin, 1929), pp. 70-80; Ernst Ober- 
fohren, "Jean Bodin und seine Schule: 
Untersuchungen uber die Friihzeit der 
Univcrsalokonomik,” Weltwirtscha ftliches 
Archiv, I (April, 1913), 249-285; Hermann 
Rehm, Geschichte der Staatrechtswissen^ 
schaft (Frciburg-Lcipzig, 1896), pp. 219- 
231; J. C. Bluntschli, Geschichte des all- 
gemeinen Staatsrechts und der Politik 
(Munich, 1864), pp. 17-46; and Ludwig 
Gumplowicg, Geschichte der Staatstheorien 
(Innsbruck, 1926), pp. 140-151. For an in¬ 
terpretation of Bodin*s doctrine of sover¬ 
eignty as a political ideology in the service 
of French monarchical claims, see Hans 
Kelsen, AUgememe Staatslehre (Berlin, 
1925), pp. 113 ff. 

► Laskx, Harold J., A Grammar of PoH- 
tics, 2nd ed. (London, 1930). Chap. U, 
"Soveragnty” (pp. 44-88), rejects the 
validity and usefulness of the concept of 
sovereignty from the viewpoint of legal 
theory and political philosophy, and seeks 


of the state in its domestic or foreign rela¬ 
tions. A more detailed exposition of Laski’s 
theory of pluralism, which replaces the tra¬ 
ditional monistic concept of the sovereignty 
of the state with the concept of associations 
as the basis of the state, will be found in 
Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty (New 
Haven, 1917), Authority in the Modem 
State (New Haven, 1919), and The Founda¬ 
tion of Sovereignty and Other Essays (New 
Haven, 1921). Laski’s theory of political 
pluralism stresses individualism and vol¬ 
untarism: "The will of the State obtains 
preeminence over the wills of other groups 
exactly to the point where it is interpreted 
with sufficient wisdom to obtain general ac¬ 
ceptance, and no further. It is a will to some 
extent competing with other wills, and. 
Darwin-wise, surviving only by its ability to 
cope with its environment. Should it ven¬ 
ture into dangerous places it pays the pen¬ 
alty of its audacity. It finds its sovereignty 
by consent transformed into impotence by 
disagreement. But, it may be objected, in 
such a view sovereignty means no more 
than the ability to secure assent. I can only 
reply to the objection by admitting it. There 
is no sanction for law other than the hu¬ 
man mind. It is sWr illusion to imagine 
that the authority of the State has any 
other safeguard than the wills of its mem¬ 
bers” (Studies in the Problem of Sover¬ 
eignty, p. 14). 

See also Jacques Maritain, "The Concept 
of Sovereignty,” American Political Science 
Review, XUV (June, 1950), 343-357, who 
fully concurs with Laski, though writing 
from another philosophical starting point. 
Maritain, basing his discussion of sover¬ 
eignty on Bodin, Hobbes, and Rousseau, 
concludes that the concept of sovereignty 
be discarded altogether: *The two concepts 
of Sovereignty and Absolutism have bm 
forged together on the same anvil. They 
must be scrapped together” (p. 357). 

^ McIlwain, Charles H., "Sovereignty 
Again,” Economka, VI (November, 1926), 
253-268, reprinted in his ConstitutioiudisM 
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and the Changing World (New York, 1939), 
Chap. II (pp. 26-46). Chap. Ill, “A Frag- 
mcnt on Sovereignty** (pp. 47-60), is 
mainly devoted to Bodin. Mcllwain hails 
Bodin as the first author of the theory of 
the Rechtsstaat, the state based on the rule 
of law, and says that Bodin*s analysis *4s a 
sounder foundation on which to build than 
either the assertions of Hobbes or the nega¬ 
tions of the modern Pluralists** (p. 60). 
The moderate and antidespotic position of 
Bodin is emphasized by Mcllwain in The 
Growth of Political Thought in the West 
(New York, 1932), pp. 364-394. Concern¬ 
ing the later abuse of Bodin’s doctrine of 
sovereignty for the justification of despotic 
government, Mcllwain writes: ^‘The more 
liberal parts of Bodin’s conception of king- 
ship are a heritage of the middle ages; the 
development of the absolute monarchy into 
an arbitrary one is a modem achievement** 
(p. 388). See also Mcllwain’s **Sover/signty 
in the World Today,” Measure, I (Spring, 
1950), 109-117. 

► Mesnard, Pierre, Uessor de la philoso¬ 
phic politique au XVI siMe (Paris, 1936). 
Book V, Chap. Ill (pp. 473-546) is on 
Bodin's Six Books of the State. 

► Moreau-Reibel, Jean, Jean Bodin et le 
droit public compari (Paris, 1933). A study 
of Bodin from the viewpoint of comparative 
political institutions. 


Chapter 14 

Hobbes 

► Aleksandrov, G. F., A History of West¬ 
ern European Philosophy, 2nd ed. (trans. 
from the Russian, New Haven, 1949). 
Hobbes is described as a firm defender of 
private property, who “regarded the devel¬ 
opment of society through a prism, which 
sharply distorted the real position of things. 
He saw the cause of men’s struggle with one 
another not in the exploitation of man by 


► Reynolds, Beatrice, Proponents of 
Limited Monarchy in Sixteenth-Century 
France: Francis Hotman and Jean Bodin 
(New York, 1931). The main treatment of 
Bodin is in Chaps. IV and V (pp. 105-193). 
A bibliography is appended (pp. 203-208). 

► Salmon, J. H. M., The French Reli¬ 
gious Wars in English Political Thought 
(Oxford, 1959). In the late sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, French political ex¬ 
perience and thought had a considerable 
influence in England, whereas from the 
eighteenth century onward English political 
philosophy had a strong appeal in France. 
Salmon’s study shows in detail the impact 
of French political thought in the late six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries on English 
political theory and practice. In particular, 
the influence of Bodin on England is ana¬ 
lyzed, including his personal links w^ith 
prominent English publicists and politicians. 

► Sheppard, Max Adams, “Sovereignty at 
the Crossroads: A Study of Bodin,** Politi¬ 
cal Science Quarterly, XLV (December, 
1930), 580-603. Stresses the element of the 
rule of law and fundamental constitutional 
limitations in Bodin’s doctrine of sover¬ 
eignty. 

► Weill, Georges. Les theories sur le 
pouvoir royal en France pendant les guerres 
de religion (Paris, 1891). Chap, VIII is on 
Bodin (pp. 159-174). 


man, nor in the private ownership of the 
means of production, but in the absence of 
private property. Thus the entire course of 
the actual development of human society is 
presented by Hobbes in reverse order” (p. 
175). Hobbes “produced the theory that 
later formed the foundation of innumerable 
theories of bourgeois governmental struc¬ 
ture. This theory fully justified the domina- 
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tion of one section of society over another, 
of one class over another’* (ibid.). Hobbes’ 
ideas on state and church were advanced 
for his time, and he “did much for the de¬ 
velopment of atheism” (p. 176). Aleksan¬ 
drov concludes as follows: “The theory de¬ 
veloped by Hobbes was progressive and has 
a tremendous influence on social science in 
all European countries in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries” (ibid.). 

► Bowle, John, Hobbes and His Critics 
(London, 1951). Hobbes was a highly con¬ 
troversial figure in his own time, and this 
is the only full account of his contemporary 
critics—^liberal, conservative, religious, and 
secular. The author not only contributes to 
a better understanding of Hobbes in the 
context of his own period, but also shows 
how some of the main arguments of Hobbes’ 
contemporary critics became the dominant 
ideas in English political thought from 
Locke onward. 

► Carritt, E. F., Morals and Politics (Lon¬ 
don, 1935). Chap. Ill is on Hobbes (pp. 
25-39). See also W. R. Sorley, A History of 
English Philosophyj pp. 47-74; R. H. S. 
Crossman, Government and the Governed 
(London, 1939), pp. 43-69; C. E. Vaughan, 
Studies in the History of Political Philoso¬ 
phy before and after Rousseau (Man¬ 
chester, 1939), I, 17-61; and J. W. Gough, 
The Social Contract (Oxford, 1936), pp. 
100-107). 

► Clark, G. N,, The Seventeenth Century, 
2nd ed. (Oxford, 1947). Of special interest 
are Chaps. VI, “Comparative Constitutional 
History” (pp. 82-97), and XIV, “Political 
Thought” (pp. 208-232). 

► Davies, Geoffrey, The Early Stuarts, 
2603-1660 (Oxford History of England, Ox¬ 
ford, 1937), Useful for a better understand¬ 
ing of the background of Hobbes’ life and 
thought. See also Ernest Barker, Traditions 
of Civility (Cambridge, 1948), Chap. VI, 
**OUver Cromwell and the English People** 
(J)p. 159-192). 

► Goocb, G. P., Hobbes (Annual Lecture 
on a Master Mind, British Academy, Lon¬ 
don, 19i9). Presents Hobbes in the perspec¬ 


tive of English history and his later influ¬ 
ence at home and abroad. Gooch concludes 
that it “is one of the ironies of history that 
the disciples whom the author of Leviathan 
failed to And in his own country and his 
own time are crowding the continental stage 
after the lapse of three hundred years” (p. 
42). See also Gooch’s Political Thought in 
England: From Bacon to Halifax (Home 
University Library, London, 1937), Chap. 
II, “Hobbes” (pp. 35-57). 

^ Hobbes, Thomas, Leviathan (Black¬ 
well’s Political Texts, Oxford, 1946). Con¬ 
tains a long introduction (pp. vii-lxvi) by 
Michael Oakeshott, which is one of the 
most original interpretations of Hobbes’ 
political ideas. 

► James, David G., The Life of Reason: 
Hobbes, Locke, Bolingbroke (New York, 
1949). Chap. I. “The Proud Mind” (pp. 
1-62), is on Hobbes. The author sees in the 
combination of rationalism and materialism 
in Hobbes a “hopeless contradiction” (p. 
268). 

► JouvENEL, Bertrand de, Sovereignty 
(Cambridge, 1957). Chap. XIV is on “The 
Political Consequences of Hobbes” (pp. 
231-246). The author rejects the interpre¬ 
tation of Hobbes as a forerunner of totali¬ 
tarianism: “It is psychologically necessar>^ 
to successful totalitarianism that each man 
feels himself a mere part, whereas Hobbes- 
ian man feels himself most vividly a whole” 
(p. 239). Far from being the “father of 
totalitarianism,” Hobbes is “an individual¬ 
ist and progressive, who would like each 
man to develop his faculties in striving to 
fulfil his desires, as these are successively 
aroused. Only, men so employed may do 
each other harm. The State exists to stop 
the mischief which the intersection of their 
appetites may do them” (ibid.). 

► Laird, John, Hobbes <London, 1934). 
In the preface to this volume in the Leaders 
of Philosophy series, the author calls 
Hobbes a “psychologist of genius, a notable 
metaphysician, a political thinker of endur¬ 
ing renown, and a morah'st who should be 
called the father of British ethics in its 
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greatest period, although most of his prog¬ 
eny were anxious to show why and in what 
ways they could not live down to so dis¬ 
reputable an ancestor** (p. v). Part I is on 
Hobbes* life and time (pp. 3-81); Part II 
is on his philosophy, including a long chap¬ 
ter on politics and religion (pp. 85-239); 
Part III deals w}th Hobbes’ influence (pp. 
243-317). A short bibliography is appended 
(pp. 318-319). See also G. E. C. Catlin, 
Thomas Hobbes as Philosopher, Publicist 
and Man of Letters (Oxford, 1922); E. L. 
Woodward, “Thomas Hobbes,” in F. J. C. 
Heamshaw (ed.). Social and Political Ideas 
of Some Great Thinkers of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries (London, 1926), 
Chap. VII (pp. 153-173); and Sterling P. 
Lamprecht, “Hobbes and Hobbism,” Ameri¬ 
can Political Science Review, XXXIV (Feb¬ 
ruary, 1940), 31-53. 

^ Landry, Bernard, Hobbes (Paris, 1930). 
The concluding chapter compares Hobbes 
with Machiavelli, both of whom are held to 
be “the most famous defenders of a social 
science which is at once strictly positive and 
ferociously oationalist” (p. 256), The peace 
that Hobbes pursues “is not true peace: it 
is outward tranquillity procured by the 
police” (p. 272). See also J. Vialatoux, La 
cite de Hobbes: thiorie de Vital totalitaire 
(Paris, 1935), and Jean-Jacques Chevallier, 
Les grandes oeuvres politiques de Machiavel 
h nos jours (Paris, 1949), pp. 52-69. 

► Levi, Adolfo, La filosofia di Tommaso 
Hobbes (Milan-Naples, 1929). Part II (pp. 
235-419) is on Hobbes’ political philoso- 
phy. 

^ Merriman, R. B., Six Contemporaneous 
Revolutions (Glasgow, 1937). Opposing the 
tendency to regard the Puritan Revolution 
as an isolated phenomenon in the seven¬ 
teenth century, the author relates it to five 
other revolutions on the Continent in the 
two middle decades of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury (Catalonia, Portugal, Naples, France, 
Holland). In Catalonia, Naples, and France 
the revolutions failed. In Portugal, national 
independence was secured. In Holland, the 
victory of the antimonarchist party proved 


impermanent, and “only in England did the 
principles underlying the revolution really 
survive, and even there the monarchical 
constitution was restored” (pp. 30-31). 

► Parsons, Talcott, The Structure of 
Social Action (Glencoe, III., 1949). In a dis¬ 
cussion of “Hobbes and the Problem of Or¬ 
der” Parsons says that “Hobbes’ system of 
social theory is almost a pure case of utili¬ 
tarianism” (p. 90), and that he “saw the 
problem with a clarity which has never been 
surpassed” (p. 93). On “Hobbes and the 
Utilitarians,” see also John Plamenatz, The 
English Utilitarians (Oxford, 1949), pp. 
10-16. 

► Peters, Richard, Hobbes (Penguin 
Books, Baltimore, 1956). A volume in the 
“Pelican Philosophy Series.” After an in¬ 
troductory chapter on the life of Hobbes in 
the context of his turbulent era, the author 
examines the major points of Hobbesian 
thought on government and politics as well 
as on logic, psychology, ethics, and religion. 

► PoLiN, Raymond, Politique et philoso- 
phie chez Thomas Hobbes (Paris, 1953). 
Emphasizes the philosophical and ethical 
bases of Hobbes’ political thought. Like 
other French students of Hobbes, the author 
is impressed by the similarity of the 
Hobbesian concept of the sovereign will 
with Rousseau’s concept of the “general 
will.” This point is more fully developed in 
Georges Davy, Thomas Hobbes et J. J. 
Rousseau (Oxford, 1953). 

► Stephen, Leslie, Hobbes (New York, 
1904). One of the best short books on 
Hobbes. Chap. I (pp. 1-69) is on his life, 
IV (pp. 173-236) on his political theory. 
See also George Groom Robertson, Hobbes 
(Edinburgh-London, 1886), and A. E. Tay¬ 
lor, Hobbes (London, 1908). 

^ Strauss, Leo, The Political Philosophy 
of Hobbes: Its Basis and Its Genesis (Ox¬ 
ford, 1936, reprinted Chicago, 1952). In 
this pioneering study, the author seeks to 
demonstrate that Hobbes’ “new moral at¬ 
titude” precedes his interest in modem 
science, and that his break with traoition 
and his original contribution are due 
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rather to (hat new moral attitude than 
to his (later) contact with science. Specifi¬ 
cally, Strauss argues that however much 
“Hobbes personally esteemed the aristoc¬ 
racy, and esteemed the specific qualities of 
the aristocracy, his political philosophy is 
directed against the aristocratic rules of life 
in the name of bourgeois rules of life. His 
morality is the morality of the bourgeois 
world“ (pp. 120-121). The genesis of 
Hobbes’ political philosophy is “nothing 
other than the progressive supplanting of 
aristocratic virtue by bourgeois virtue” (p. 
126). In an earlier study on Hobbes, Strauss 
had already written that all the character¬ 
istic premises and afiHrmations of liberalism 
can be found in Hobbes, and that “the ab¬ 
solutism of Hobbes is nothing but militant 
liberalism in statu nascendi, that is, liberal¬ 
ism in its most radical form. Hobbes is thus 
the true founder of liberalism, and there¬ 
fore in looking for a radical critique or 
justification of liberalism, one has to go 
back to him” (“Quelques remarques sur la 
science politique de Hobbes,” Recherches 
PhUosophiques, II, 1932-1933, p. 610). 
Strauss emphasizes that Hobbes—though a 
founder of liberalism—was not a Liberal in 
the proper sense of the term. For an analysis 


Chapter 15 

Locke 


► Aaron, R. I., John Locke (London-New 
York, 1937). An excellent volume in the 
Leaders of Philosophy series; Lockes po¬ 
litical, moral, religious, and educational 
views are examined in Part III (pp. 257- 
313). A useful bibliography is included (pp. 
314-321). See also H. R. Fox Bourne, The 
Life of John Locke, 2 vols. (London, 1876); 
Lord King, The Life and Letters of John 
iMke (London, 1884), and Thomas Fowler, 
Locke (London, 1880). 

^ Anderson, Fulton H., The Influence of 


of Strauss* work on Hobbes, sec Michael 
Oakeshott, ‘‘Dr. Leo Strauss on Hobbes,” 
Politica, II (June, 1937), 364-379. 

► Tonnies, Ferdinand, Hobbes: Leben 
und Lefure (Stuttgart, 1896). Tonnies was 
one of the founders of modem sociology, 
and the leading German authority on 
Hobbes. See also Richard Hoenigswald, 
Hobbes und die Staatsphilosophie (Munich. 
1924); Gustav Louis, Vber den Individual- 
ismus des Hobbes (Halle, 1891); and Z. 
Lubienski, Die Grundlagen des ethisch- 
Politischen Systems von Hobbes (Munich. 
1932), which has an extensive bibliography 
(pp. 275-288). 

► Warrender, Howard, The Political Phi¬ 
losophy of Hobbes: His Theory of Obliga¬ 
tion (Oxford, 1957). Contrary to the tra¬ 
ditional interpretation of Hobbes as a pos¬ 
itivist sharply opposed to natural law, War- 
render argues that Hobbes is “essentially a 
natural-law philosopher” (p. 323), because 
his “theory of political society is based 
upon a theory of duty, and his theory of 
duty belongs essentially to the natural-law 
tradition” (p. 322). Although its main con¬ 
clusions will not be universally accepted, 
the book is an original and provocative 
contribution to the study of Hobbes. 


Contemporary Science on Locke's Method 
and Results (Toronto, 1923). A brief essay 
in the University of Toronto Studies. 

^ Bastide, Charles, John Locke: ses 
theories politiques et lew influence en 
Angleterre (Paris, 1906). This French 
standard work examines Locke’s political 
philosophy in the light of his “rationalist 
and experimental” method: ‘*What Bacon 
had done for the physical and natural 
sciences, Locke attempted to do for politics” 
(p. 253). See also Paul Hazard, La crise da 
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la conscietice europSenne, 1680-1715 (Paris, 
1935), pp. 245-258, 287-290, 312-316. 

^ Cranston, Maurice, John Locke: A 
Btography (New York, 1957). The defini¬ 
tive biography of Locke, superseding pre¬ 
vious accounts of his life. Utilizing a large 
collection of Locke’s personal papers pre¬ 
viously inaccessible to scholars, the author 
presents not only Locke as a man in a new 
light, but also corrects numerous miscon¬ 
ceptions about his intellectual development. 
Indispensable to the study of Locke and 
his time. 

► Crossman, R. H. S., Government and 
the Governed^ 4th ed. (London, 1958). 
Chap. Ill, “The English Revolution” (pp. 
43-80), deals with the background of the 
age, the contrasting personalities of Hobbes 
and Locke, and with the latter’s political 
theory. Crossman concludes that “we should 
not blame Locke for the faults of his suc¬ 
cessors. In his own day, he was a sane pro¬ 
gressive, whose writings tempered the arro¬ 
gance of the social oligarchy and taught it 
the discipline of representative institutions* 
And, if later he was to inspire Burke’s con¬ 
servatism, he inspired Paine and Rousseau 
—and even Karl Marx as well” (p. 80). Sec 
also Willmoore Kendall, John Locke and 
the Doctrine of ^ Majority Ride (Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol XXVI, 
No. 2, Urbana, 111., 1941). 

>> Fechtner, Eduard, John Locke: ein 
BUd atis den geistigen Kdmpfen Englands 
im 17, Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1898). A 
sympathetic account of Locke’s life and 
thought, stressing his concepts of liberty and 
toleration. See also Robert Reininger, 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume (Munich, 1922), pp. 
16-82. ' 

► Gough, J. W., John Lockers Political 
PhUosophy (Oxford, 1950). Eight studies on 
the following topics: the law of nature; the 
rights of the individual; government by 
consent; theory of property; separation of 
powers and sovereignty; Locke and the 
Revolution of 1688; political trusteeship; 
Locke s belief in toleration. Succinct and 
essential to the study of Locke. Gough’s 
The Social Contract, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 


1957), traces the development of the social- 
contract theory from antiquity to the nine¬ 
teenth century, and has a chapter on Locke 
(IX, pp. 126-146). See also his introduction 
to John Locke, The Second Treatise of Gov- 
eminent, and A Letter Concerning Tolera¬ 
tion (Blackwell’s Political Texts, Oxford, 
1946), pp. vii-xxxvi, and Ernest Barker’s 
introduction to Social Contract: Essays by 
Locke, Hume, and Rousseau (New York, 
1948), a considerable portion of which is on 
Locke (pp. xv-xxvii). 

► Hamilton, Walton H., “Property—^Ac¬ 
cording to Locke,” Yale Law Journal, XLI 
(April, 1931), 864-880. Protects Locke 
against his own defenders, especially the 
zealots who have read into Locke's theory 
of property more than he himself meant. 
See also Paschal Larkin, Property in the 
Eighteenth Century: with Special Refer¬ 
ence to England and Locke (Dublin, 1930), 
and Harold J: Laski, The Rise of European 
Uheralism (London, 1936). Laski writes 
that Locke’s state “is nothing so much as a 
contract between a group of business men 
who form a limited liability company whose 
memorandum of association forbids to the 
directors all those practices of which the 
Stuarts had, until this time, been guilty” (p. 
116). Alberto Bertolino, Locke Economista 
(Siena, 1928), summarizes Locke’s eco¬ 
nomic doctrines in the light of his philoso¬ 
phy and politics. 

► Krakowski, Edouard, Les sources medi- 
ivales de la philosophie de Locke (Paris, 
1915). Although primarily concerned with 
the medieval sources of Lockes general 
philosophy, this work throws some light on 
generally neglected roots of Locke’s politi¬ 
cal thought. See also A. Telkamp, Das 
Verhdltnis John Locke*s zur ScholasHk 
(Munster, 1927). 

► Laski, Harold J., Political Thought in 
England: From Locke to Bentbdm (London, 
1920), pp. 22-61. Laski gives a sympathetic 
account of Locke’s relation to the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1688 and his influence on subsequent 
English thought, as well as his contribution 
to French and American political ideas and 
institutions. He emphasises that Locke w^as 
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the first English political thinker whose 
argument was mainly secular, and that 
Locke rejected a purely legal theory as a 
sufficient basis of political society. See also 
J. L. Stocks, Lockers Contribution to Politi¬ 
cal Theory (London, 1933); C. H. Driver, 
“John Locke,*' in F. J. C. Hcamshaw (ed.), 
The Social and Political Ideas of Some 
English Thinkers of the Augustan Age (Lon¬ 
don, 1928), pp. 66-96; H. R. G. Greaves, 
“Locke and the Separation of Powers,” 
Political I (Februaty, 1934), 90-102; Ster¬ 
ling Power Lamprecht, The Moral and Po¬ 
litical Philosophy of John Locke (New 
York, 1918); and C. E. Vaughan, Studies in 
the History of Political Philosophy before 
and after Rousseau (Manchester, 1939), 
Vol. I, Chap. IV (pp. 130-203). A. H. 
Maclean, “George Lawson and John Locke,” 
Cambridge Historical Journal^ IX, No. 1 
(1947), 69-77, traces Locke’s main political 
ideas to Lawson, the forgotten author of a 
liberal treatise on politics, Politico sacra et 
civilis, published in 1660, and concludes 
that the “most highly characteristic con¬ 
ceptions and arguments of Locke’s second 
treatise Of Government had received a for¬ 
mally complete expression in England as 
early as the year 1660” (p. 77). 

► Locke, John, Essays on the Law of Na¬ 
ture (trans. from the Latin and ed. by W. 
von Leyden, Oxford, 1954). Contains both 
the original Latin text and the English 
translation, published in this volume for 
the first time. A long introduction (pp. 1- 
92) by von Leyden gives new information 
on Locke’s early life during which his es¬ 
says on the law of nature were written, and 
also relates these early essays to his later 
chief philosophical and political writings. 
See also Leo Strauss, “Locke’s Doctrine of 
Natural Law,” American Political Science 
Reviewf LII (June, 1958), 49Q-501, for a 
brief appraisal of Locke’s concept of natural 
law in the light of von Leyden’s edition of 
Locke’s Essays on the Law of Nature. 

► Lough, John (cd.)i Locke's Travels in 
France, 1675-1679 (Cambridge, 1953). 
Taken from Locke’s diaries, letters, and 
ether papers, much of the material in this 


volume is being published for the first time. 
Locke’s extensive travels in France reveal 
not only his character and personality,^ but 
also contribute to a better understanding of 
his intellectual growth. For a more detailed 
study of Locke’s intellectual relations with 
France, see Gabriel D. Bonno, Les relations 
intellectuelles de Locke avec la France 
(Berkeley, 1955). 

► O’CONNOR, D. J., John Locke (Penguin 
Books, Baltimore, 1952). Provides an in¬ 
troduction into the life and thought of 
Locke in clear and concise language. 

► Read, Conyers (ed.), The Constitution 
Reconsidered (New York, 1938). Contains 
papers by Charles Mcllwain, Gaetano Sal- 
vemini, Charles A. Beard, Walton H. Ham¬ 
ilton, and others. R. M, Maciver, “Euro¬ 
pean Doctrines and the Constitution” (pp. 
51-61), discusses the influence of Locke. See 
also Carl Becker, The Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence (New York, 1922), pp. 24-79, and 
Edward S. Corwin, liberty against Govern¬ 
ment (Baton Rouge, 1948), who concludes 
his analysis of Locke with the statement 
that “Locke’s is the last great name in the 
tradition of Liberty against Government 
that is common to our own country and 
England” (p. 51). 

► Russell, Bertrand, Philosophy and 
Politics (London, 1947). Russell considers 
empiricism the only philosophy that can be 
a theoretical justification of democracy: 
“Locke, who may be regarded, so far as the 
modern world is concerned, as the founder 
of empiricism, makes it clear how closely 
this is connected with his views on liberty 
and toleration and with his opposition to 
absolute monarchy” (p. 20). Russell con¬ 
cludes that, “in our own day as in the time 
of Locke, empiricist Liberalism (which is 
not incompatible with democratic socialism) 
is the only philosophy that can be adopted 
by a man who, on the one hand, demands 
some scientific evidence for his beliefs, and, 
on the other hand, desires human happiness 
more than the prevalence of this or that 
party or creed” (p. 27). 

► Simon, Walter M., “John Locke: Phi¬ 
losophy and Political Theory,” American 
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Political Science Review, XLV (June, 
1951), 386-399. Examines the consistency 
between Locke*s general philosophy, par¬ 
ticularly his theory of knowledge, and his 
political theory. Contrary to many other 
students of Locke who perceive a serious, 
and p>erhaps unbridgeable, gap between his 
general philosophy based on empiricism and 
his political theory based on natural law, 
Simon argues that, apart from discrepancies 
on a few less important points ‘'Locke’s 
major philosophical doctrines find their ap¬ 
proximate counterparts in his political 
theory” (p. 397). 

► SoRLEY, W. R., A History of English 
Philosophy (Cambridge, 1937). Chap. VI 
(pp. 104-131), on Locke, contains a brief 
account of his life, philosophy, and political 
thought. The author begins the appraisal of 
Locke as follows: “John Locke may be re¬ 
garded as, on the whole, the most important 
figure in English philosophy. Others excelled 
him in genius; he had not the comprehen¬ 
sive grasp of Hobbes, or the speculative 
originality of Berkeley, or the subtlety of 
Hume; but he was surpassed by none in 
candour, sagacity, and shrewdness” (p. 
104). See also Rupert Lodge, The Great 


Chapter 16 

Montesquieu 

^ Cabeen, David C., Montesqideu: A 
Bibliography (New York, 1947). An anno¬ 
tated bibliography of books and articles (87 
pp)- 

^ Carcassonne, £., Montesgideu et U 
probUme de la constitution franqaise au 
XVIIle sUcle (Paris, 1927). See also Joseph 
Dedieu, Montesquieu et la tradition politi¬ 
que anglaise en Prance (Paris, 1909); 
Adoli^e Franck, Riformateurs et publicistes 
de PEurope: dix-huitiime sUcle (Paris, 
1893), Book HI (pp. 133-283); Emile 
Faguet, La politique comparie de Montes¬ 
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Thinkers (London, 1949), Chap. VII (pp. 
169-205); George Santayana, Some Turns 
of Thought in Modem Philosophy (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1934), pp. 1-47; Edward Tagart, 
Lockers Writings and Philosophy (Londoh, 
1855); and James McCosh, Lockers Theory 
of Knowledge (New York. 1884). 

► Trevelyan, George Macaulay, The 
English Revolution, 1688-1689 (London. 
1938). Important for the understanding of 
Locke’s background. See also G. N. Clark, 
The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714 (Oxford, 
1934). 

► Weldon, T. D., States and Morals (Lon¬ 
don, 1946). The author of this suggestive 
book divides all theories of the state into 
two groups: “Some define it as a kind of 
organism, others as a kind of machine” (p. 
26). Locke falls into the latter category 
(pp. 122-147). 

“► Yolton, John M., John Locke and the 
Way of Ideas (London, 1956). Analyzes 
Locke’s theory of knowledge and its impact 
on ethics and religion in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. See also Alfred 
Klemmt, John Locke: Theoretische Philos- 
ophie (Meisenheim, 1952), on Locke’s 
general framework of thought. 


quieu, Rousseau et Voltaire (Paris, 1902); 
Maxime Leroy, Histoire des idies sociales 
en France: de Montesquieu d Robespierre 
(Paris, 1946), Chap. IV (pp. 92-131); 
“Retour h Montesquieu,” Revue Hommes 
et Mondes, VII (November, 1948), 408- 
419; Henri S6e, Les idSes politiques en 
France au XVIlIe sihcle (Paris, 1920); 
L6on Brunschvicg, Le progrhs de la con¬ 
science dans la philosophic occidentale 
(Paris, 1927), II, 489-501; and Jean- 
Jacques Chevallier, Lar grandes oeuvres 
politiques de Machiavd d nos fours (Paris, 
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1949), pp. 100-141. Paul Janet, Histoire de 
la science politiquej 2 vols., 4th ed. (Paris, 
1913), starts his appraisal of Montesquieu 
as follows: “The Spirit of Laws is, without 
any doubt, the greatest book of the eight¬ 
eenth century; in the history of political 
science, the only work which is comparable 
(I hardly dare say superior) to it in breadth 
of plan, wealth of facts, freedom of investi¬ 
gations, and force of principles, is Aristotle’s 
Politics^^ (II, 322). 

► Cattelain, Fernand, 6,tude sur Vinflu- 
ence de Montesquieu dans les constitutions 
amiricaines (Besancon, 1927). See also H. 
Knust, Montesquieu und die Verfassungen 
der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika (Mu- 
nich-Berlin, 1922). Both contain bibliogra¬ 
phies. 

► Collins, J. Churton, Voltaire^ Montes^ 
quieu and Rousseau in England (London, 
1908). The section on Montesquieu’s stay in 
England is on pp. 117-181. In England 
Montesquieu “perceived and understood 
what liberty meant, intellectually, morally, 
politically, socially. He saw it in its ugliness, 
he saw it in its beauty” (p. 178). 

► Durkeim, Emile, Montesquieu et Rous- 
seau: pricurseurs de la sociologie (Paris, 
1953). Durkheim, one of the founders of 
modem sociology, argues that Montesquieu 
established for the first time “the funda¬ 
mental principles of social science” (p. 110). 
Both the concepts of “social type” and 
“social law” were first developed by 
Montesquieu. For a more detailed analysis 
of Montesquieu’s contribution to sociology 
in general and to political sociology in par¬ 
ticular, see also Sergio Cotta, Montesquieu 
e la scienza della societd (Turin, 1953). 

^ Ehrlich, Eugen, “Montesquieu and 
Sociological Jurisprudence,” Harvard Law 
Review, XXIX (April, 1916), 582-600. 
Analyzes the Spirit of Laws as the “first at¬ 
tempt to fashion a sociology of law” (p. 
583). 

^ Fletcher, F. T. H., Montesquieu and 
English Politics (1750-1800) (London, 
1939). Unlike most studies on Montesquieu, 
which stress his indebtedness to Eni^and, 
the author traces the influence of Montes¬ 


quieu on English political thought* particu¬ 
larly in the half century following the pub¬ 
lication of the Spirit of the Laws, The end 
of this period is filled with the drama of the 
French Revolution, and the author notes 
that Montesquieu was used more by British 
conservative writers who opposed the 
French Revolution than by radical and lib¬ 
eral writers. 

► Holds worth, W. S., “The Conventions 
of the Eighteenth Century Constitution,” 
Iowa Law Review, XVII (January, 1932), 
161-180. In this important study the author 
points out that the “conventions of the 
eighteenth century were directed to secure 
the maintenance of a system of divided 
powers and of checks and balances. The con¬ 
ventions of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries are directed to secure the political 
predominance of the House of Commons” 
(p. 163). King, Lords, and Commons were 
independent of one another, and it was from 
this constitution that Montesquieu deduced 
his view of English politics and of the doc¬ 
trine of separation of powers. It must there¬ 
fore be admitted “that there is an element 
of truth in Montesquieu’s analysis. Inde¬ 
pendent benches of judges did administer 
a supreme law. The units of government 
were divided. Each had its independent 
autonomous powers that it could use freely, 
subject only to the supreme law admin¬ 
istered by the independent benches of 
judges. The main faults of Montesquieu’s 
theory were that it exaggerated the sharp¬ 
ness of the separation” (p. 165). In conclu¬ 
sion, Holdswortb accepts the view of an¬ 
other conservative writer. Sir Henry Maine, 
that “the stability and the success of the 
American Constitution were due in part to 
the fact that its framers adopted and 
adapted Jarge parts of the British constitu¬ 
tion as it existed between the years 1760 
and 1787” (p. 180). 

^ Klemperer, Victor, Montesquieu, 2 
vols. (Heidelberg, 1914-1915). Interprets 
Montesquieu’s work as a work of art and 
poetry. Walter Struck, Montesquieu als 
PoHtiker (Berlin, 1933), seeks to demon¬ 
strate that Montesquieu’s contribution to 
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political science has been vastly overrated, 
partly because of its practical influence, and 
partly because of the “silent conspiracy” (p. 
325) of French students and biographers 
of Montesquieu, who have done their best 
to build him up as a great political thinker 
for the greater glory of France. The book is 
useful for the large collection of unfavorable 
comments on Montesquieu, gathered from 
many sources. See also Oskar Ewald, 
Franzdsische Aufkldrungsphilosophie (Mu¬ 
nich, 1924), for an analysis of Montes¬ 
quieu’s thought in relation to the French 
Enlightenment (pp. 45-53), and Theodor 
Pietsch, Vber das Verhdltms der politischen 
Theorie Lookers zti Montesqtdeu^s Lehre von 
der Theilung der Gewalten (Breslau, 1887). 
An interesting case study of Montesquieu’s 
influence on German liberalism will be found 
in Arthur Fickert, Montesquieus und Rous¬ 
seaus Einfluss auf den vormdrzlichen Lib¬ 
er alismus Badens (Leipziger Historische Ab- 
handlungen, Vol. XXXVII, Leipzig, 1914). 

► Levin, La^yrence Meyer, The Political 
Doctrine of Montesquieu^s Esprit des Lois: 
Its Classical Background (New York, 1936). 
Contains an extensive bibliography (pp. 
331-359). See also Gilbert Chinard, “Mon¬ 
tesquieu’s Historical Pessimism,” in Studies 
in the History of Culture (Menasha, Wis., 
1942), pp. 161-172, and Franz Neumann’s 
penetrating introduction to the Spirit of- the 
Laws (Hafner Library of Classics, New 
York, 1949). 

► Martin, Kingsley, French Liberal 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 2nd ed, 
(London, 1954). The best general introduc¬ 
tion into the political aspects of the Age of 
Reason. Chap. VI (pp. 147-169) is on 
Montesquieu. His “constitutional theory 
was based on Newtonian physics. In his 
early work he appears to have had a firmer 
grasp of the organic idea of the State than 
any Mher eighteenth-century writer, but his 
final political theory, in which each power is 
separate and related to the others only by a 
system of checks and balances, is entirely 
mechanical. The whole phraseology and con¬ 
ception is taken from mechanics: the State 
is a vast piece of engineering in which each 


joist is kept in place and made to do its 
work by an exact calculation of strains and 
stresses, held in place by a balance here, 
itself checking another joist, correctly at¬ 
tached and related to its neighbor. Since 
there is no animating principle, no directing 
head or organic life, the result would seem 
to be a motionless equilibrium” (p. 166). 
See also Harold J. Laski, “The Age of Rea¬ 
son.” in F. J. C. Heamshaw (ed.), The 
Social and Political Ideas of Some Great 
French Thinkers of the Age of Reason (Lon¬ 
don, 1930), pp. 9-38, for a brief and 
brilliant account of the period, and A. J. 
Grant, “Montesquieu.” ibid., pp. 114-135. 
► Morgan, Charles, The Liberty of 
Thought and the Separation of Powers (The 
Zaharoff Lecture for 1948, Oxford, 1948). 
A reaffirmation of Montesquieu and the doc¬ 
trine of the separation of powers. Democ¬ 
racy has not solved the issue with which 
Montesquieu was concerned: “Unchecked 
power is no less tyranny because someone 
has voted for it” (p. 17). The concentration 
of power in the House of Commons, and, 
more recently, in the hands of the cabinet, 
alarms Morgan: “By thus flouting every 
principle of balance for which Montesquieu 
stood and upon which our own Revolution 
Settlement was based, we have paved the, 
way that leads from Moscow to Prague and 
from Prague to London. It is time that Lib¬ 
erty rebuild her barricades” (p. 18). See 
also Sir Courtenay Ilbert, Montesquieu 
(The Romanes Lecture 1904, Oxford. 1904), 
who writes on Montesquieu’s central doc¬ 
trine—the relativity of laws—as follows: 
“His doctrine of the relativity of laws, 
which is the foundation of enlightened con¬ 
servatism, and has been used in defense of 
much conservatism which is not enlight¬ 
ened, is not a sufficient foundation for a 
constructive system, but was an admirable 
starting-point for a man whose primary in¬ 
terest lay in observing and comparing diff¬ 
erent institutions and drayiring inferences 
from their similarities and diversities” (p. 
27). The predominantly conservative influ¬ 
ence of Montesquieu is more fully analyzed 
in C. £. Vaughan, Studies in the History of 
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Political Philosophy bejore and after Rous- be found in J.ouis Vian, Htstotre do Montes- 
seau (Manchester, 1939), I, 2S3-303. qideu: sa vie et ses oeuvres (Paris, 1878). 

► SoREL, Albert, Montesquieu (Chicago, See also Bernard Groethuysen, PMosopkie 
1888 ). Provides, in concise form, a readable de la Rivolution francaise (Paris, 19S6), 
and stimulating introduction to Montes- the first section of which is on Montesquieu 
quieu’s life and workT A fuller account will (k>. 11-77). 


Chapter 17 

Rousseau 

► Bosanquet, Bernard, The Philosophical 
Theory of the State (London, 1920). Most 
of the book deals either with Rousseau di¬ 
rectly or with the issues suggested by the 
problem of the General Will. See also T. H. 
Green, Principles of Political Obligation 
(London-New York, 1917), pp. 80-92. 

► Bouchard, Marcel, VAcadimie de 
Dijon et le premier Discours de Rousseau 
(Paris, 1950). The author. Rector of the 
University of Dijon, describes the back¬ 
ground and circumstances of the Academy 
of Dijon in 1750, from which Rousseau re¬ 
ceived the first prize for his Discourse on 
the Sciences and Arts in a public contest. 
It was this award by the Academy of Dijon 
in 1750 that catapulted Rousseau from ob¬ 
scurity into fame. In addition to new data 
on Rousseau’s early life, the book provides 
a vivid picture of the Age of Reason in a 
provincial French town. 

► Cassirer, Ernst, The Question of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau (New York, 1954). One 
of the most searching philosophical analy¬ 
ses of Rousseau’s ethical and political ideas, 
his views on man and nature, and the 
originality of his thought. 

► Chapman, John W., Rousseau — Totali¬ 
tarian or Liberal? (New York, 1956). The 
author strongly affirms the liberal character 
of Rousseau’s thought. Yet Rousseau’s 
liberalism is closer to modern than to clas¬ 
sical liberalism, for “both Rousseau and 
the modem liberals repudiate the atomism 


of classical liberal democratic theory” (p. 
143). 

► Cobban, Alfred, Rousseau and the Mod¬ 
em State (London, 1934). Interprets Rous¬ 
seau mainly in terms of individualism: 
“Even when he exalts the community and 
appears to demand the sacrifice of the indi¬ 
vidual, it is because a certain voluntary 
identification of the individual with the com¬ 
munity of which he is a member seems to 
him necessary for his moral well-being. But 
since he starts from the individual and not 
from the community he definitely envisages 
the moral end in terms of individuals, and 
takes all political and social organizations, 
right up to the national community itself, 
as at best means, even if necessary ones” 
(p. 240). Summarizing Rousseau’s position 
in the history of political thought, Cobban 
says that the “error of liberal Europe was 
its attempt to attain its ideal by ignoring 
the actual, and hard facts have avenged 
themselves ruthlessly. It was the virtue of 
Rousseau to have been able to give some¬ 
thing like their due to both factors in the 
social problem, to the individual as well as 
to the communal aspect of the truth” (p. 
251). See also Kingsley Martin, French lAb- 
eral Thought in the Eighteenth Century^ 
2nd ed. (London, 1954), pp. 192-219; 
F. J. C. Heamshaw, “Rousseau,” in the 
symposium volume edited by himself, The 
Social and Political Ideas of Some Great 
French Thinkers of the Age of Reason 



(London, 1930), pp. 168-193; and J. W. 
Gough, Tht^Social Contract ^ 2nd ed. (Ox¬ 
ford, 1957), pp. 164-174. 

► Collins, J. Chxtrton, Voltaire, Mon- 
tesquieu and Rousseau m England (Lon¬ 
don, 1908). Rousseau was a refugee in 
England between January 1766 and May 
1767. Unlike Voltaire and Montesquieu, 
Rousseau felt thoroughly miserable in Eng¬ 
land, though treated with kindliness and 
consideration by his many friends and ad¬ 
mirers there. He never learned the English 
language and developed little understanding 
for British institutions' (pp. 182-271). A 
full account of Rousseau’s stay in England 
will be found in Louis-John Courtois, Le 
sijour de Jean-Jacques Rousseau en Angle- 
terre (1766-1767) (Lausanne, 1911). The 
most detailed analysis of Rousseau’s impact 
on eighteenth-century England is Henri 
Roddier, /.-J. Rouuseau en Angleterre au 
XVIIIe sUcle (Paris, 1950). 

^ Glum, Fsiedrich, Jean Jacques Rom* 
seau: Religion und Stoat (Stuttgart, 1956). 
The author argues that Rousseau’s political 
philosophy **does not belong to the Age of 
Enlightenment, but is related to the philos¬ 
ophy of Christian natural law before Spi¬ 
noza and Hobbes, and that he continued 
the legacy of Plato and Augustine, and even 
of Thomas Aquinas” (p. 277). Glum calls 
Rousseau ”the last representative of Chris¬ 
tian natural law” (ibid,). The last chapter 
of the book surveys the varying interpre¬ 
tations of Rousseau in the principal west¬ 
ern countries (pp. 298-411). See also Paul 
Sakman, Rousseau (Berlin, 1913); 
Paul Hensel, Rousseau (Leipzig-Berlin, 
1919); and F. Eppensteiner, Rousseaus 
Einfiuss auf die vorrevolutionaren Plug- 
schriften und den Aushruch der Revolution 
(Tubingen, 1914). 

^ Green, F. C., Rousseau and the Idea of 
Progress (Oxford, 1950). Rousseau’s doc¬ 
trine of the return to nature does not imply 
the *'crazy notion of reversing the march of 
civilization,” but means that we must ”re- 
tum to the basic human values which are 
now in danger of being obliterated by the 
wrong kind of civilization and which are 
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perpetuated by a system of education based 
on a false idea of what man is and what he 
needs for his happiness” (p. 17). See also 
Green’s full-length biography of Rousseau, 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau: A Critical Study of 
His Life and Writings (Cambridge, 1955), 
one of the best works of its kind in English. 

► Groethuysen, Bernard, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau (Paris, 1949). Stresses the con¬ 
cept of equality in Rousseau’s thought. 
Whereas in the Christian view equality 
means essentially equality before suffering 
and death, for Rousseau it means equality 
before life. On the impact of Rousseau on 
the French Revolution, see Groethuysen’s 
Philosopkie de la Revolution francaise 
(Paris, 1956), particularly pp. 171-215. The 
relation of Rousseau and Napoleon is dis¬ 
cussed in F. G. Healey, Rousseau et 
NapoUon (Geneva-Paris, 1957). The author 
states that ^Napoleon first regarded Rous¬ 
seau as his oracle and master; later, his 
ambition,^ his interest, and what he sin¬ 
cerely viewed as the interest of France no 
longer agreed with Rousseau’s ideas, and 
philosophical speculations ceased to attract 
Napoleon” (p..57). 

^ Hbndel, Charles Wiluam, Romseau: 
Moralist, 2 vols. (New York, 1934). A 
philosophical analysis of the evolution of 
Rousseau’s thought. See also Harold Hoff- 
ding, Jean Jacques Rousseau and His Phi* 
losophy (New Haven, 1930), and Albert 
Schinz, Jean Jacques Rousseau: A Fore* 
runner of Pragmatism (Chicago, 1909). 

^ JosEPHSON, Matthew, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau (New York, 1931). A full-length 
biography, eminently readable, and giving 
due consideration to both Rouseau’s life 
and thought. A useful bibliography (pp. 
535-539) is appended. 

► .Laski, Harold J., The Danger of 
Obedience and Other Essays .(New York, 
1930). Chap. Vn, “A Portrait of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau” (pp. 178-206), is an 
interpretation of Rousseau’s main ideas and 
their impact on modern political theory. 
His influence was in the direction of both 
individualism and collectivism, but ”the 
latter aspect has been the more enduring” 
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(pp. 196-197). Laski notes Rousseau’s im¬ 
pact on Bfc.ejel and Marx, with whom, as 
with their disciples, ‘^Rousseauism has es- 
sentiaJIy meant the sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual to an end beyond himself” (p. 197). 
See also Laski's Studies in Law and Politics 
(London, 1932), Chap. I, “The Age of 
Reason” pp. 13-37), and Chap. Ill, “The 
Socialist Tradition in the French Revolu¬ 
tion” (pp. 66-103). 

► Lichtenberger, Andre, Le socialisme 
au XVlIIe sihcle (Paris, 1895). This classic 
on French socialism in the eighteenth cen- 
tur>' treats Rousseau and his disciples more 
extensively than has any other author 
(Chaps. V-VII. pp. 128-220), and Rous- 
seau is considered the most important pre¬ 
cursor of socialism in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. See also the article by the great French 
socialist leader, Jean Jaures, on “Les idees 
politiques et sociales de J.-J. Rousseau,” 
Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, XX, 
No. 3 (1912), 371-381. The entire issue of 
the Revue is devoted to Rousseau on the 
occasion oi the two-hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. 

► Masso.v, Pierre M., La religion de Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, 3 vols. (Paris, 1916). See 
also J. Gaberel, Calvin et Rousseau (Ge¬ 
neva, 1878); Jacques Maritain, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau et la pensie moderne 
(Louvain, 1922); M. A, Bouvier, “Les idees 
religieuses de J.-J. Rousseau.” in J. Brail- 
lard and others, J.-J. Rousseau juge par les 
gefievois d*aujourd*hui (Geneva, 1879), pp. 
199-261; and Henri Guillemin, “L’homme 
selon Rousseau.” Annales Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, XXX (1943-1945), 7-26. 

► Mondolfo, Rodolfo, Rousseau e la 
coscienza moderna (Florence, 1954). Argues 
that both modem democracy and socialism 
are rooted in Rousseau’s concepts of natural 
law, and that his idea of personality tran¬ 
scends individualism and collectivism. See 
also Paolo Atene, Gian Giacomo Rousseau: 
la vita e le opere (Genua, 1954). 

► Morley, John, Rousseau, 2 vols, (Lon¬ 
don-New York, 1896). A full, and very 
readable, account of the life and work of 


Rousseau, who is called the most directly 
revolutionary of all the speculative precur- 
SOTS of the French Revolution. The Social 
Contract is analyzed in VoL II, Chap., Ill 
(pp. 119-196). See also Morley's Diderot 
and the Encyclopedists, 2 vols. (London- 
New York, 1897), for a general background 
of the intellectual movements in Rousseau’s 
time. A brief discussion of Rousseau’s rela¬ 
tions with the Encyclopedists will be found 
in Lytton Strachey, Books and Characters: 
French and English (Phoenix Library, Lon¬ 
don, 1934). pp. 165-175. 

► Mowat, R. B., Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
(London, 1938). A full Life, written con 
amore, as the author says. See also C. E. 
Vuilliamy, Rousseau (London, 1931), and 
Francis Gribble, Rousseau and the Women 
He Loved (New York, 1908). The latter, 
broader than the title suggests, is a full-scale 
biography, centered around Rousseau’s loves 
and friendships with women. 

► Rousseau, Jean Jacques, Confessions 
(1782-1789). Available in numerous Eng¬ 
lish translations and indispensable to an ap¬ 
preciation of Rousseau’s development and 
thought. The translation of the Confessions 
by J. M. Cohen (Penguin Books, Baltimore, 
1953) is recommended. 

► -, The Social Contract, and Dis¬ 

courses (Everyman’s Library, London-New 
York, 1947). The value of the volume is 
greatly enhanced by the inclusion of the 
three Discourses on the Arts and Sciences, 
Origin of Inequality, and Political Economy, 
because Rousseau’s political thought cannot 
be properly understood from the Social Con¬ 
tract alone. The translation by G. D. H. 
Cole is admirable, and his introduction (pp. 
v-xli) a model of clarity and insight. Ernest 
Barker’s discussion of Rousseau in his in¬ 
troduction to Social Contract: Essays by 
Locke, Hume, and Rousseau (New York, 
1948) is brief but suggestive (pp. xxvii- 
xliv). J.-J. Rousseau, Du contrat social 
(Collection Oeuvres Immortelles, Geneva, 
1947), is a (beautifully printed) edition of 
the original text, prefaced, by an illuminating 
“Essai sur la politique de Rousseau,” by 
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Bertrand dc Jouvencl (pp, 13-160). The 
edition of Du contrat social by Maurice 
Halbwachs (Bibliothfeque Philosophique, 
Paris, 1943) contains a scholarly introduc¬ 
tion by the editor (pp. 5-50), and extensive 
commentaries following the text of each 
chapter. 

► ScHiNZ, Albert, La pensie de Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau (Paris, 1929). A detailed 
and scholarly inquiry into Rousseau’s 
thought, emphasizing the tension between 
Romanticism and Calvinism in his moral 
and political ideas. See also Olivier Krafft, 
La politique de Jean-Jacques Rousseau: 
aspects miconnus (Paris, 1958); Jean 
Starobinski, Jean-Jacques Rousseau: la 
transparence et Vobstacle (Paris, 1958); 
Maxime Nemo, Uhomtne nouveau: Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau (Paris, 1957); Pierre 
Burgelin, La philosophie de Vexistence de 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Paris, 1952); Jean 
Gu6henno, Jean-Jacques^ 3 vols. (Paris, 
194S-1952); Daniel Momet, Rousseau: 
Vhomme et Voeuvre (Paris, 1950); Ren6 
Gerin, Rousseau (Paris, 1930); John 
Charpentier, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, ou le 
dimocrate par dipit (Paris, 1931); Joseph 
Fabre, Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Paris, 
1912); Emile Faguet, la politique comparie 
de Montesquieu, Rousseau et Voltaire 
(Paris, 1902); C. Estienne, Essai sur les 
oeuvres de /.-/. Rousseau (Paris, 1858); 
Maxime Leroy, Histoire des idies sociales 
en France de Montesqmeu d Robespierre 
(Paris, 1946), pp. 132-229; Jean-Jacques 
Chevallier, Les grandes oeuvres politiques 
de Machiavel d nos jours (Paris, 1949), pp. 
142-173; Henri S6e, Les idies politiques en 
France au XVllle sUcle (Paris, 1920), pp. 
105-136; and Adolphe Franck, Riforma- 
teurs et publicistes de VEurope: din- 
kuitidme ^cle (Paris, 1893), pp. 285- 
379. 

► Talmon, J. L., The Origjns of Totali¬ 
tarian Democracy (London, 1952). The 
author’s main thesis is that the eighteenth 
century saw the birth of two contradictory 
types of democracy: ^’empirical liberal 
d^ocracy” and ’’Messianic totalitarian 


democracy.” Rousseau is considered perhaps 
the most important single source of totali¬ 
tarian democracy, particularly by marrying 
the concept of the general will with that of 
popular sovereignty (p. 43), For a similar 
juxtaposition of Rousseau’s popular sover¬ 
eignty and eighteenth-century English liber¬ 
alism see also Guido de Ruggiero, The His¬ 
tory of European Liberalism (Beacon Paper¬ 
backs, Boston, 1959), particularly the Intro¬ 
duction on “The Eighteenth Century” (pp. 
1-90). Ruggiero writes that the attributes 
of Rousseau’s concept of sovereignty “are 
the exact opposite of the principles of guar- 
antism as derived from the English Con¬ 
stitution” (p. 62). 

► Vaughan, Charles E., The Political 
Writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 2 vols. 
(Cambridge, 1915). The most complete col¬ 
lection of all political writings of Rousseau 
(in French). The introduction in the first 
volume (pp. 1-117) gives a detailed inter¬ 
pretation of the development of Rousseau’s 
political thought and maintains the thesis 
that Rousseau, “far from supporting the in¬ 
dividualist theoty is its most powerful as¬ 
sailant” (p. 2). See also Vaughan’s intro¬ 
duction to his edition of Rousseau’s Contrat 
Social (Manchester-London-New York, 
1918), pp. xi-lxxii. 

► VossLER, Otto, Der Nationalgedanke von 
Rousseau bis Ranke (Munich-Berlin, 1937). 
Chap. II (pp. 21-53) is on Rousseau, who is 
considered a “conscious, pronounced, proud 
Genevan nationalist” (p. 50), the “first 
pioneer of nationalism” (p. 53). See also 
Franz Pahlmann, Mensch und Stoat bei 
Rousseau (Berlin, 1939); and Justus Hasha- 
gen, “Zur Deutung Rousseaus,” Historische 
Zeitschrift, CXLVIII, No. 2 (1933), 229- 
247. 

► Wright, Ernest Hunter, The Meaning 
of Rousseau (London, 1929). The central 
theme of the book is Rousseau’s concept of 
nature, and its four chapters deal with 
natural man, natural education, natural so¬ 
ciety, and natural religion. The conclusion 
reached is that “the natural man is not our 
first brute forbear, but the last man whom 
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we are travelling on to be” (p. 164). See of the Theory of Natural ^hte ’Mmmcon 
also Henry V. S. Ogden, “The Antithesis of Political Science Revtew, XXXII (August, 
Nature and Art, and Rousseau’s Rejection 1938), 643-6S4. 


Chapter 18 

Burke 

► Barker, Ernest, Essays on Government 
(Oxford, 1945). Chaps. VI and VII (pp. 
155-235) arc illuminating studies on “Burke 
and His Bristol Constituency,” and “Burke 
and the French Revolution.” See also C. E. 
Vaughan, Studies in the History of Political 
Philosophy before dnd after Rousseau 
(Manchester, 1939), II, 1-63. 

► Braune, Frieda, Edmund Burke in 
Deutschland (Heidelberger Abhandlungea 
zur mittleren und neueren Gcschichte, No. 
50, Heidelberg, 1917). Traces the contribu¬ 
tion of Burke to the growth of German con¬ 
servatism and political romanticism in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen¬ 
turies. Whereas Burke has been hailed in 
England not only by conservatives but also 
by liberals and socialists, his influence in 
Germany—^and it was considerable—^has 
been felt mainly in antidemocratic circles. 
See also Friedrich Meusel, Edmund Burke 
und die franzdsische Revolution (Berlin, 
1913); Hans Barth, Fluten und Damme 
(Zurich, 1943), pp. 39-56; and Otto Vossler, 
Der Nationalgedanke von Rousseau bis 
Ranke (Munich-Berlin, 1937), pp. 54-76. 
Vossler calls Burke “the founder of con¬ 
servative thought” (p. 54), The impact of 
Burke on German romanticism and con¬ 
servatism is succinctly presented in Rein¬ 
hold Aris, History of Political Thought in 
Germany^ 1789-1815 (London, 1936), pp. 
251-265. 

► Butler, Geoffrey G., The Tory Tradi¬ 
tion: Bolingbroke — Burke — Disraeli — Salis¬ 
bury (London, 1914). Chap. II (pp. 30-59) 
deals with Burke as a principal source of 
British Conservatism. Burke “must be the 


bible of pure and reformed Conservatism, 
which alone can oust the misguided if gen¬ 
erous proposals of the modern Radicals, and 
meet and solve the problems which have 
given those proposals motive force” (p. 59). 
^ Cobban, Alfred, Edmund Burke and the 
Revolt against the Eighteenth Century 
(London, 1929). Chaps. II-IV (pp. 37-132) 
are devoted to Burke. Cobban emphasizes 
Burke’s originality in relation to the prob¬ 
lem of nationality: “He saw, long before 
most of his contemporaries, the power and 
rights of that force of national sentiment 
which eighteenth-century theorists and poli¬ 
ticians had conspired to ignore and trample 
on. The right of a subject nation to freedom 
just because it was a nation was a new idea 
in political thought. Though the fact had 
been there for centuries, Burke has the 
honor of first stating in definite form the 
theory of nationality” (p. 130). 

► Copeland, Thomas W., Our Eminent 
Friend Edmund Burke: Six Essays (New 
Haven, 1949). Treats various phases of 
Burke’s life and activities. The most in¬ 
teresting essay is Chap. V, “Burke, Paine, 
and Jefferson” (pp. 146-182). 

► Fay, C. R., Burke and Adam Smith 
(Belfast, 1956). Analyzes the personal rela¬ 
tions and intellectual affinities between 
Burke and Adam Smith. An ardent believer 
in custom, authority, and the organic con¬ 
ception in politics, Burke was an emphatic 
follower of laissez-faire in economics. In 
fact. Fay writes that Burke’s Thoughts and 
Details on Scarcity (1795) was even more 
effective than Adam Smith’s Wealth of Na¬ 
tions (1776) in helping Cobden and the 
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Anti’Com League Law League *4n thdr 
fight for free food’' (p. 25) in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 

Hazlitt, William, Political Essays^ with 
Sketches of Public Characters (London, 
1819). Hazlitt, a radical democrat and one 
of the leading English essayists of the early 
nineteenth century, devotes two essays to 
the “Character of Mr. Burke” (pp. 264-269 
and pp. 361-377), the first written in 1817 
and the second in 1807. Hazlitt concedes 
that Burke is “the most poetical of our 
prose writers” (p. 269), but that his theory 
of government is constructed “not on ra¬ 
tional, but on picturesque and fanciful prin¬ 
ciples; as if a king’s crown were a painted 
gewgaw, to be looked at on gala-days; titles 
an empty sound to please the ear ; and the 
whole order of society a theatrical proces¬ 
sion” (p. 267). 

► Kirk, Russell, The Conservative 
Mind: From Burke to Santayana (Chicago, 
1953). Chap. II (pp. 11-61) is on Burke. 
The author states that “Burke’s ideas pro¬ 
vided the defenses of conservatism, on a 
great scale, that still stand and are not liable 
to fall in our time” (p. 61). As in the 
eighteenth century, “our age, too, seems to 
be groping for certain of the ideas which 
Burke s inspiration formed into a system of 
social preservation” {ibid,), 

► Laski, Harold J., Political Thought in 
England: from Locke to Bentham (Home 
University Library, London, 1937). Chap. 
VI (pp. 165-215) is on Burke. Laski’s con¬ 
clusion is that “there is hardly a greater 
figure in the history of political thought in 
England” (p. 214). Similar, and even more 
lyrical, expressions are interesting evidence 
of the hold that the great ^conservative 
writer has over a socialist like Laski, and 
the whole chapter is highly revealing of the 
political and intellectual climate of England. 

► MacCunn, John, The Political PhUoso- 
phy of Burke (London, 1913). A fair and 
well-balanced analysis of Burke’s views on 
major issues of political philosophy, and 
one of the most useful works of its kind. 
In dealing with Burke’s attitude on freedom 
of discussion and religious toleration (Chap. 


VII, pp. 104-121), the author says that 
“no man, it is safe to say, ever discussed 
politics as he did, none so persistently, none 
with such eloquence and penetration, none 
with more determination to go to the root 
of the matter” (p. 105). This did not pre¬ 
vent Burke from opposing untrammeled 
freedom in politics and religion: “Few great 
thinkers, indeed, have gone so far in using 
incomparable powers of discussion in prov¬ 
ing that toleration, as well as discussion, 
ought to have its limits” (p. 111). See also 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw, “Edmund Burke,” in 
the work edited by himself. The Social and 
Political Ideas of Some Representative 
Thinkers of the Revolutionary Era (Lon¬ 
don, 1931), pp. 72-99; Ivor Brown, English 
Political Theory (London, 1929), pp. 68- 
87; and R. H. S. Crossman, Government 
and the Governed (London, 1939), pp. 84- 
86 , 117-125. Both Crossman and Brown 
devote more space to Paine than to Burke 
in dealing with the English response to the 
French Revolution, and Crossman calls 
Paine the “ablest pamphleteer” (p. 117) of 
the French Revolution. 

► Mag^^us, Philip, Edmund Burke: A 
Life (London, 1939). One of the best mod¬ 
ern biographies, with illustrations and con¬ 
temporary cartoons, and a Select Bibliog¬ 
raphy (pp. 351-355). The most frequently 
quoted British statesman, “Burke's political 
outlook was not shared by all Englishmen, 
but it was the outlook of the dominant and 
most characteristic section of the English 
people. The instinctive political empiricism 
of the average Englishman now bears for 
all time the impress of the character and 
personality of Edmund Burke. It was 
Burke’s genius which first gave shape and 
direction to what formerly had been little 
more than an inchoate mass of ideas, float¬ 
ing in the English mind. This was Burke’s 
greatest achievement, and his legacy to his 
country” (p. 300). See also the following 
biographies: Robert H. Murray, Edmund 
Burke: A Biography (Oxford, 1931); Ber¬ 
tram Newman, Edmund Burke (London, 
1927); Thomas Macknight, History of the 
Life and Times of Edmund Burke, 3 vob* 
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(London, 1858-1860); Sir James Prior, A 
Ufe of Edmund Burke, 5th ed. (London, 
1854, reprinted 1891); and Robert Bissct, 
TAe Life of Edmund Burke, 2 vols. (Lon¬ 
don, 1800). 

► Morley, John Viscount, Burke (Lon¬ 
don, 1923). Viscount Morley (1838-1923) 
was a lifelong Liberal, and—prior to World 
War I—a member of several Liberal cabi¬ 
nets in Britain. Appraising Burke’s place in 
British history, he concurs with Macaulay, 
who called him the greatest man in English 
literature since Milton, and writes as fol¬ 
lows: “Opinion is slowly, but without re¬ 
action, settling down to the verdict that 
Burke is one of the abiding names in our 
history; not because he either saved Europe 
or destroyed the Whig party, but because he 
added to the permanent considerations of 
wise political thought, and to the maxims 
of wise practice in great affairs, and because 
he imprints himself upon us with a magnifi¬ 
cence and elevation of expression that places 
him among the highest masters of literature, 
in one of its highest and most commanding 
senses” (p. 3). On the other hand, Burke’s 
“passion appears hopelessly fatal to success 
in the pursuit of Truth, who does not usually 
reveal herself to followers thus inflamed” 
(pp. 3-4). 

► Parkin, Charles, The Moral Basis of 
Burke*s Political Thought (Cambridge, 
1956). Starting from Burke’s own thesis 
that “the principles of true politics are 
those of morality enlarged,” the author ex¬ 
amines the precise nature of Burke’s moral 
principles. He concludes as follows: “The 
source of moral truth, for Burke, is an 
eternal moral order which is immanent in 
the historical process. His morality rests 
therefore on a religious perception. Man is 
by constitution a religious animal, and re¬ 
ligion must be the foundation of civil so¬ 
ciety” (p. 131). 

► Rossxter, Cuntok, Conservatism in 
America (New York, 1955). Of particular 
interest is Chap. VI (pp. 213-242), in 
which the author brilliantly shows the sim¬ 
ilarities and differences between American 
and classical conservatism. As to the im¬ 


portance of Burke, Rossiter writes that 
Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in 
France (1790) ''is rightly considered the 
first and greatest statement of consciously 
conservative principles” (p. 16). 

► Stanlis, Peter J., Edmund Burke and 
the Natural Law (Ann Arbor, 1958). The 
thesis of the work is that “far from being an 
enemy of natural law, Burke was one of the 
most eloquent and profound defenders of 
natural law morality and politics in Western 
civilization” (p. xi). Emphasizing the re¬ 
ligious roots of Burke’s thought, the author 
calls Burke “the foremost modem Christian 
humanist in politics because he saw the 
world and the nature of man through the 
revelations of Christianity and the right 
reason of natural law” (p. 84). For a more 
moderate view of linking Burke with the 
tradition of natural law see Leo Strauss, 
Natural Right and History (Chicago, 1953), 
pp. 294-323. 

► Stephen, Leslie, History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 2 vols. 
(London, 1902). The main discussion of 
Burke is in Vol. II, Chap. IX (pp. 219- 
252). The author, an emphatic Liberal, be- 
ginA his analysis of Burke with these words: 
“No English writer has received, or has de¬ 
served, more splendid panegyrics than 
Burke” (II, 219). 

► Wilson, Woodrow, “Edmund Burke and 
the French Revolution,” Century Magazine, 
LXII (September, 1901), 784-792. Wilson 
(then Professor of Jurisprudence and Poli¬ 
tics at Princeton University) states first that 
the Revolution “was the salvation of France, 
and perhaps of Europe too” (p. 784), but he 
concludes that Burke “was right, and was 
himself, when he sought to keep the French 
infection out of England” (p. 792). See 
also Annie Marion Osborn, Rousseau and 
Burke (London-New York, 1940), and 
Jacques Barzun, Romanticism and the Mod^ 
em Ego (Boston, 1943), pp. 41 ff. 

► Young, G. M., Burke (Annual Lecture 
on a Master Mind, London, 1943). Re¬ 
printed in Proceedings of the British Acad¬ 
emy, XXIX (l94Zj, 19-36. On Burke’s 
fundamental conflict with the philosophy of 
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the French Revolution, Young has this to 
say: “The Revolution—or say plainly Rous¬ 
seau—^was a challenge not to prescription 
only, but to the whole body of experience,^ 
consideration, and observation on which 
Burke's natural Politic was built. To this 
new philosophy, his limitations were mean¬ 
ingless, his co-ordinates were irrelevant: and 


Chapter 19 

Bentham 

► Ashton, T. S., The Industrial Revolu- 
Hon, 1760-1830 (Home University Library, 
London-New York, 1948). A well-balanced, 
brief analysis of the Industrial Revolution 
and its impact on ideas and institutions, 
and useful for the understanding of the 
historical background of Utilitarianism. See 
also Paul Mantoux, The Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion in the Eighteenth Century (London, 
1928); J. L. Hammond and Barbara Ham¬ 
mond, The Rise of Modern Industry, 7th ed. 
(London, 1947); and E. L. Woodward, The 
Age of Reform, 1815-1870 (Oxford, 1938). 

► Atkinson, Charles Milner, Jeremy 
Bentham: His Life and Work (London, 
1905). The author, a stipendiary magistrate 
in Leeds, emphasizes the contributions of 
Bentham to law and jurisprudence. An ex¬ 
cellent account of Bentham's earlier years, 
up to the publication of the Principles of 
Morals and LegislaHon in 1789, will be 
found in The Education of Jeremy Bentham, 
by Charles Warren Everett, the foremost 
American student of Bentham (New York, 
1931). Everett also discovered in Bentham’s 
unpublished manuscripts two works, which 
he edited and published for the first time: 
A Commentary on Commentaries (Oxford, 
1928), the original work on Blackstone, of 
which the ^Fragment of Government, pub¬ 
lished in 1776, was only a part. Everett's 
introduction contains, apart from an analy¬ 
sis of the Commentary, the first printed 
story of Bentham's love affair at the age of 


man, as Burke saw him, conditioned by the 
Revolution Settlement and the processes of 
Party Government, the 400,000 whom he 
considered to be by leisure and instruction 
worth calling the people, were no more than 
a figment of aristocratic self-interest” (pp. 
35-36). Written from a strongly con¬ 
servative and pro-Burkean viewpoint. 


twenty-seven. He fell deeply in love with 
a beautiful girl without money but could 
not marry her because of his father’s strenu¬ 
ous objection (pp. 5-6). The second work, 
discovered by Everett, is Part II of the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation, it 
was published, with an introduction by 
Everett, under the title. The Limits of Juris¬ 
prudence Defined (New York, 1945). 

► Ayer, A. J., “The Principle of Utility,” 
in George W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzen- 
berger, Jeremy Bentham and the Law: A 
Symposium (London, 1948), pp. 245-259. A 
philosophical analysis of the principle of 
utility from the standpoint of logical posi¬ 
tivism, by one of its leading British repre¬ 
sentatives. See also £. F. Carritt, Ethical 
and Political Thinking (Oxford, 1947), pp. 
58-69; Wesley C. Mitchell, “Bentham’s 
Felicific Calculus,” Political Science Quar¬ 
terly, XXXIII (June, 1918), 161-183; and 
Bertrand Russell, Freedom and Organiza¬ 
tion, 1814-1914 (London, 1949), pp. 103- 
123, 131-140. 

^ Bentham, Jeremy, A Fragment on Gov¬ 
ernment and Introduction to the PrincifAes 
of Morals and Legislation (Blackwell’s Po¬ 
litical Texts, Oxford-New York, 1948). This 
convenient collection of Bentham’s two 
most important writings on political theory 
contains a long introduction by the Editor, 
Wilfrid Harrison (pp. ix-lxvi). Harrison’s 
main criticism of Bentham is as follows: “It 
is unfortunate that Bentham, a leader of the 
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attack on natural rights, could not extend 
his skepticism into the realm of economics. 
The natural identification of interests, es¬ 
chewed in the political field, was accepted 
by him in <he field of economics and the 
way was thus prepared for that separation 
of politics and economics which was nine¬ 
teenth-century liberalism’s greatest limita¬ 
tion” (pp. Ixv-lxvi). 

► Cohen, Victor, Bentham (Fabian Tract 
No, 211, London, 1927). English socialism, 
the author says, “owes an inestimable debt of 
gratitude to the almost mythical exponent 
of stern individualism” (p. 18). See also 
Harold J, Laski, “Jeremy Bentham,” New 
Statesman and Nation, XXXV (Febru¬ 
ary 21, 1948), 152; William Irvine, “Shaw, 
the Fabians, and the Utilitarians,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas, VIII (April, 1947), 
218-231; G. D. H. Cole, Some Relations 
between Political and Economic Theory 
(London, 1934), pp. 42-58, and Socialist 
Economics (London, 1950), pp. 28 ff.; 
Kemey M. Adams, “How the Benthamites 
Became Democrats,” Journal of Social 
Philosophy and Jurisprudence, VII (Janu¬ 
ary, 1942), 161-171; Hilda G, Lundin, The 
Influence of Jeremy Bentham on English 
Democratic Development (University of 
Iowa Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 
Vn, No. 3, Iowa City, 1922); and Alfred T. 
Williams, The Concept of Equality in the 
Writings of Rousseau, Bentham, and Kant 
(New York, 1907), pp. 27-39. Guido de 
Ruggiero, The History of European Liberal¬ 
ism (Beacon Paperbacks, Boston, 1959), 
includes a section on Benthamism and 
Philosophic Radicalism (pp. 93-108), de¬ 
scribed as “the French Revolution working 
at a distance and disguised beneath the 
features of John Bull” (p. 106). 

► Dicey, A. V., Law and Public Opinion in 
England during the Nineteenth Century, 
2nd ed. (London, 1914). Lecture VI (pp, 
126-210) is “The Period of Benthamism or 
Individualism” (1825-1870), and Lecture 
DC (pp. 303-310), “The Debt of CollecUv- 
ism to Benthamism.” Dicey says that the 
debt of democratic socialism to Bentham¬ 
ism Is thireefold: a legislative dogma—the 


principle of utility; a legislative instrument 
—the active use of parliamentary sover¬ 
eignty; and a legislative tendency—^the con¬ 
stant extension and improvement of the 
mechanism of government. See also Frederic 
William Maitland, Collected Papers (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1911), I, 112 ff., 146 ff. 

► Halevy, Elie, The Growth of Philo¬ 
sophic Radicalism (trans. Mary Morris, 
London, 1928 ). This is the most illuminat¬ 
ing account of the Utilitarians, centered on 
Bentham. The author, the leading French 
authority on nineteenth-century England, 
has the advantage of looking at Utilitarian¬ 
ism from a broad European viewpoint, and 
he stresses the influence of French thought 
on Bentham, particularly in his youth. The 
volume contains the best bibliography of 
works by, and on, Bet\tham, compiled by C. 
W. Everett (pp. 522-546). For an interest¬ 
ing bibliographical study, see also Arnold 
Muirhead, “A Jeremy Bentham Collection,” 
The Library (Fifth Series), I (June, 1946) 
6-27. 

► Keeton, George W., and Georg 
SCHWARZENBERCER (eds.), Jeremy Bentham 
and the Law: A Symposium (London, 
1948). In addition to legal subjects, the 
symposium also deals with broad political 
and philosophical issues. See also William 
Holdsworth, Some Makers of the English 
Law (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 248-256; John 
Forrest Dillon, “Bentham’s Influence in the 
Reforms of the Nineteenth Century,” in 
Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal His¬ 
tory (Boston, 1907), I, 492-515; and H. A. 
Hollond, “Jeremy Bentham,” Cambridge 
Law Journal, X (No. I, 1948), 3-32. 

► Kraus, Oskar, Der Machtgedanke und 
die Friedensidee in der PhUosophie der 
Englander: Bacon und Bentham (Leipzig, 
1926). Part II is on Bentham as the “father 
of modem Utilitarianism and pacifism,” 
seeking to vindicate Bentham against his 
traditional vituperation in German litera¬ 
ture. Thus Werner Sombart, Handler und 
Helden (Munich-Leipzig, 1915), calls Ben- 
tham’^ principle of the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number a “vile {hundsgemein) 
Ideal*” (p. 19)» and represents Benthani 
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as the most typical expression of British 
commercialism, as contrasted with the 
heroic spirit of the Germans. 

► Mill, John Stuart, ‘^Bentham,” in 
Dissertations and Discussions (New York, 
1882), I, 355-417, reprinted in F. R. Leavis 
(ed.)) on Bentham and Coleridge (Lon¬ 
don, 1950), pp. 39-98. Mill’s testimony is 
particularly valuable, as he knew Bentham 
personally from early childhood, his father, 
James Mill, being one of Bentham’s closest 
collaborators and disciples. Mill sees in 
Bentham, above all, **the great questioner 
of things established,** who broke the yoke 
of authority by forcing every opinion re¬ 
ceived on tradition to give an account of 
itself: “Who, before Bentham (whatever 
controversies might exist on points of de¬ 
tail), dared to speak disrespectfully, in ex¬ 
press terms, of the British Constitution or 
the English law?*’ (p. 357), Mill’s main 
criticism of Bentham is want of imagination 
and failure to appreciate the role of feeling 
in human conduct: “Knowing so little of 
human feelings, he knew still less of the in¬ 
fluences by which those feelings are formed: 
all the more subtle workings both of the 
mind upon itself, and of external things 
upon the mind, escaped him; and no one, 
probably, who, in a highly instructed age, 
ever attempted to give a rule to all human 
conduct, set out with a more limited concep¬ 
tion either of the agencies by which human 
conduct iSf or of those by which it should 
be, influenced” (p. 380). In his Autobiogra¬ 
phy (New York, 1924), Mill discusses his 
views of Bentham and Benthamism in num¬ 
erous passages (pp. 5, 38-39, 45-50, 54-56, 
73-80, 139). 

► Ogden, C. K., Beniham's Theory of Fic- 
Hons (London-New York, 1932). Bentham 
is one of the founders of semantics, and his 
work is of direct relevance to the student 
of politics. The first part consists of Ogden’s 
introduction (pp. ix-clii), the second is a 
collection of passages from Bentham’s writ¬ 
ings bearing on semantic problems (pp. 7- 
150). Ogden’s introduction to his edition of 
Bentham’s Theory of Legishtion (London, 
1931) succinctly summarises the major 


points of Bentham’s political thought (pp. 
ix-li). See also Ogden’s Jeremy Bentham: 
1832-2032 (London, 1932), containing the 
Bentham Centenary Lecture, delivered at 
University College, London, on June 6, 
1932, as well as ten appendixes on various 
topics, including Bentham’s views on the 
United States (pp. 88-93). Despite its brev¬ 
ity, Ogden’s Jeremy Bentham: 1832-2032 is 
one of the most brilliant appraisals of Ben¬ 
tham. 

► Palmer, Paul A., “Benthamism in Eng¬ 
land and America,” American Political Sci¬ 
ence Review, XXXV (October, 1941), 855- 
871. Examines the reasons for Bentham’s 
slight influence in the United States. In the 
opinion of the author, the Lockean tradi¬ 
tion of social contract and natural law in the 
United States formed “an immovable ob¬ 
stacle” (p. 868) to the spread of Bentham¬ 
ism. See also Charles Warren Everett, 
“Bentham in the United States of America,” 
in George W. Keeton and Georg Schwaraen- 
berger (eds.), Jeremy Bentham and the 
Law: A Symposium (London, 1948), pp. 
185-201. In the United States, Everett 
writes, “it is really only in the last twenty 
years that the entire climate in which gov¬ 
ernment and courts have functioned has 
been avowedly utilitarian. The New Deal 
has been partly collectivist, but wholly 
Benthamic, for the most part without know¬ 
ing it” (p. 199). 

► Plamenatz, John, The English Utili¬ 
tarians (London, 1949). Chap. IV (pp. 
59-84) of this thoughtful study, valuable 
both for its philosophical and historical ob¬ 
servations, is on Bentham. John Stuart 
Mill’s essay on Utilitarianism is appended 
(pp. 163-228). Sec also William L. David¬ 
son, Political Thought in England: The 
Utilitarians from Bentham to /. 5. Mill 
(Home University Library, London, 1935). 
pp. 7-113; Crane Brinton, English Political , 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century (Lon¬ 
don, 1933), pp. 14-30; John MacCunn, Six 
Radical Thinkers (London, 1907), pp. 3-35; 
and Thomas Rawson Birks, Modem Utili¬ 
tarianism (London, 1874), pp. 26-32, 107- 
178. 
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► Stark. W., “Liberty and Equality: or 
Jeremy Bentham as an Economist,” Ec(h 
nomic Journal, LI (April, 1941). 56-79, and 
LVI (December, 1946), 583-608. Bentham, 
the author says, “stands half-way between 
capitalism and communism. His aim was the 
combination of the justice of communism 
with the efficiency of capitalism: the union 
of equality in the chances of life with lib¬ 
erty in the pursuits of life” (p. 79). A 
searching analysis of Bentham’s views in 
relation to economic laissez faire will be 
found in Jacob Viner. “Bentham and J. S. 
Mill: The Utilitarian Background,” Amer¬ 
ican Economic Review, XXXIX (March, 
1949), 360-382. See also James Bonar, “In 
Memoriam Jeremy Bentham,” Economic 
History, II (January, 1933), 536-552, and 
Philosophy and Political Economy (Lon¬ 
don, 1927), pp. 215-236. 

► Stephen, Leslie, The English Utilitari¬ 
ans, 3 vols. (London, 1900, reprinted, 1950). 
The first volume of this standard work is on 
Bentham. A “Note on Bentham’s Writings” 
(pp. 319-326) gives a concise account of 
Bentham’s literary career. The second vol¬ 
ume of the Utilitarians is on James Mill, 


the third on John Stuart Mill. See also 
David Baumgardt, Bentham and the Ethics 
of Today (Princeton. 1952). 

► Wallas, Graham, Men and Ideas (Lon¬ 
don, 1940). The first two essays are “Ben¬ 
tham” and “Bentham as Political Inventor” 
(pp. 19-48); they belong to the most pene¬ 
trating studies of his contributions to the 
theory and practice of government. In the 
“history of British political invention by far 
the greatest name will be that of Bentham, 
whether as inventor himself, or as having 
inspired by his suggestions, and by the ex¬ 
ample of his methods, the inventions of 
others” (p. 34). Illustrative of Bentham’s 
impact on an early Fabian. 

► Willey, Basil, Nineteenth Century 
Studies (London, 1949). Chap. V (pp. 132- 
140) deals with some aspects of Bentham’s 
ethical and religious views. For different in¬ 
terpretations, sec J. M. Robertson, A His¬ 
tory of Freethought in the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury (London, 1929), pp. 86 ff.. 200 ff., and 
Alfred William Benn, The History of Eng¬ 
lish Rationalism in the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury (London-New York, 1906), I, 285- 
325. 


Chapter 20 


The Dilemma of Democracy: Liberty and Equality 


/. Tocqueville 

^ Barth, Hans, Fluten und Damme: der 
philosophische Gedanke in der Politik (Zu¬ 
rich, 1943). Contains a chapter, “Toeque- 
ville and the Age of Revolutions” (pp. 111- 
123). See also Helmut Goring, Tocque¬ 
ville und die Demokratie (Munich-Berlin, 
1928), and Niklas Peter Barth, Die Idee 
der Freshest und der Demokratie bei Alexis 
de Tocqueville (Aarau, 1953). 

► Laski, Harold J., “Alexis de Toeque- 
villc and Democracy ” in F. J. C. Heam- 
shaw (ed.). The Social and Political Ideas 


of Some Representative Thinkers of the 
Victorian Age (London, 1933), Chap. V (pp. 
100-115). Emphasizes Tocqueville as a pre¬ 
cursor of Marx: “However different their 
ways of expression, however antagonistic 
the purposes they served, Tocqueville 
would, I suspect, have subscribed to a good 
deal of what we call the Marxian interpreta¬ 
tion of history. Many of his conclusions bear 
a striking resemblance to those of The Com¬ 
munist Manifesto; with, of course, the im¬ 
portant difference that what for Marx repre¬ 
sented victory for Tocqueville represented 
defeat” (pp. 113-114). 
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^ Leroy, Maxime, ^*Alexis de Tocque- 
villc/* Politica, I (August, 1935), 393-424, 
reprinted in William Ebenstein, Political 
Thought in Perspective (New York, 1957), 
pp. 472-500. One of the most trenchant 
critical analyses of Tocqueville's political 
ideas. On his liberalism, the author writes 
as follows: **What kind of liberal was he? 
He regarded himself as being one according 
to a particular and original fashion. He was 
mistaken in this point; for he was one in 
the conservative spirit as were a number of 
his liberal friends. Tocqueville does not say 
liberty without understanding by it liberty 
and property” (p. 401). Concerning Toeque- 
villc’s faith in free associations as a counter¬ 
weight to the power of the state, Leroy says 
that they have, like business and labor or¬ 
ganizations, developed a concentration of 
interest and power that may become a 
threat to individual liberty: **It is no longer 
the isolated individual, thinking in isolation, 
according to Tocqueville*s wish, who affects 
society, but coalitions bom of democracy. 
But do not these groups destroy it?” (p. 
408). A forceful restatement of some of 
Tocqueville’s main arguments will be found 
in Bertrand de Jouvenel, On Power (New 
York, 1949). 

^ Marcel, R. Pierre, Essai politique sur 
Alexis de Tocqueville (Paris, 1910). See 
also Antoine Redier, Comme disait M, de 
Tocqueville (Paris, 1925); Jean-Jacques 
Chevallier, Les grandes oeuvres politiques 
de Machiavel 4 nos joi4rs (Paris, 1949), pp. 
221-249; Emile Faguet, Politiques et mor- 
alistes du dix-neuvikme sUcle (Paris, 1900), 
III, 65-114; and Paul Janet, “Alexis de 
Tocqueville et la science politique au XIXe 
sikle,” Revue des Deux Monies, XXXIV 
(July-August, 1861), 101-133. 

► Mathew, David, Acton: The Formative 
Years (London 1946). Chap. VI (pp. 
86-98) analyzes the profound influence of 
Tocqueville on Lord Acton, one of the great 
liberal thinkers of the nineteenth century. 
^ Mayer, J. P., Alesds de Tocqueville: A 
Biographical Essay in Political Science 
(New York, 1940). The last chapter, IX. 
traces Tocqueville*s impact on nineteenth- 


and twentieth-century political thought (pp. 
172-191). A bibliography of the more im¬ 
portant works is aj^nded (pp. 213-215). 
See also Mayer’s Political Thought in 
France from Sieyks to Sorel (London, 
1943), pp. 61-67; Roger Soltau, French Po^ 
litical Thought in the Nineteenth Century 
(New Haven, 1931), pp. 50-56; and Wil¬ 
liam J. Schlaerth (ed.), Alexis de Tocque¬ 
ville* s Democracy in America: A Sympos¬ 
ium (Fordham University Studies, Burke 
Society Series, No. 1, New York, 1945). 

^ Pierson, George Wilson, Tocqueville 
and Beaumont in America (New York, 
1938). The definitive work on the sub¬ 
ject. The first eight parts of the book tell 
the story of Tocqueville’s experiences in 
the United States. Part IX gives a summary 
of how Democracy in America was written, 
and also analyzes its defects and enduring 
qualities (pp. 681-777). A detailed bibliog¬ 
raphy is appended (pp. 825-833). There is 
an abridged version, Tocqueville in America 
(Anchor Books, New York, 1959). 

► ScHAPiRO, J. Salwyn, Liberalism and 
the Challenge of Fascism: Social Forces in 
England and France {1815-1870) (New 
York, 1949). In his discussion of “Alexis 
de Tocqueville, Pioneer of Democratic Lib¬ 
eralism in France” (pp. 290-307), the au¬ 
thor concludes that ToequeviBe was “an 
example of the tragedy of French liberal¬ 
ism, which since the French Revolution has 
waged unceasing war on two fronts: against 
reaction on the right and against revolution 
on the left” (p. 306). See also Guido de 
Ruggiero, The History of European Liberal¬ 
ism (Beacon Paperbacks, Boston, 1959), 
pp. 187-198, who calls Tocqueville “perhaps 
the greatest French writer of the nineteenth 
century” (p. 187), and James Bryce, 
Studies in History and Jurisprudence (Ox¬ 
ford, 1901), I, 381-429, who describes 
Democracy in America as “one of the few 
treatises on the philosophy of politics which 
has risen to the rank of a classic” (p. 381). 

► Schemann, L. (ed.). Correspondence 
entre Alens de Tocqueville et Arthur de 
Gobineau, 1843-1859, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1909). 
Gobineau’s Inequality of the Human Races 
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(1853-18S5) is one of the literary founda¬ 
tions of modem racialism, and Tocqueville^s 
correspondence with its author reveals that 
he was fully aware of the danger of Gobi- 
neau’s doctrines, which he considered to be 
the product of materialism and fatalism: 
“Each of the families which compose the 
human race may have certain tendencies, 
certain proper aptitudes bom of a thousand 
different causes. That , those tendencies arc 
invincible is something which has never been 
proved, and which can never be proved, be¬ 
cause one would have to know not only the 
past but also the future. I am sure that if 
Julius Caesar had had the time, he would 
have gladly written a book in order to prove 
that the savages whom he encountered in 
the island of Great Britain were not of the 
same human race as the Romans, and 
whereas the latter were destined by nature 
to rule the world, the former were only to 
vegetate in a corner of the globe” (pp. 192- 
193). 

► Tocqueville, Alexis De, Democracy in 
America, 2 vols. (ed. Phillips Bradley, Vin¬ 
tage Books, New York, 1954). See also the 
following works of Tocqueville: Recollec- 
Hons (New York, 1949); The Old Regime 
and the French Revolution (Anchor Books, 
New York, 1955); Journeys to England and 
Ireland (New Haven, 1958); The European 
Revolution and Correspondence with Go- 
bineau (Anchor Books, New York, 1959); 
and Journey to America (New Haven, 
1959). 


//. John Stuart Mill 

^ Bain, Alexander, John Stuart Mill: A 
Criticism, with Personal Recollections 
(London, 1882). See also W. L. Courtney, 
Lf/e of John Stuart M:ll (London, 1889), 
^ Benn, Alfred William, The History of 
English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Cen^ 
tury, 2 vols. (London, 1906). Vol. II, Chap. 
XIV, contains a discussion of On Liberty 
(pp. 188 ff.). See also Ernest Albee, A His¬ 
tory of English Utilitarianism (London, 
1902), Chap. X (pp. 191-267). 


^ Bonar, James, Philosophy and Political 
Economy (London, 1927). Includes a de¬ 
tailed analysis of John Stuart Mill as a po¬ 
litical economist (pp. 237-266). See also 
Jacob Viner, “Bentham and J. S. Mill: The 
Utilitarian Background,” American Eco¬ 
nomic Review, XXXIX (March, 1949), 
360-382. 

► Britton, Karl, John Stuart Mill (Pen¬ 
guin Books, Baltimore, 1953). Presents the 
life of Mill and the main aspects of his logic, 
ethics, and political thought. See also the 
following: Richard P. Anschutz, The Phi¬ 
losophy of John Stmrt Mill (Oxford, 
1953); Ruth Borchard, John Stuart Mill: 
The Man (London, 1957); Bertrand Rus¬ 
sell, John Stuart Mill (London, 195$); 
and John C. Rees, Mill and His Early Crit¬ 
ics (Leicester, 1956). 

► Davidson, William L., Political 
Thought in England: The Utilitarians from 
Bentham to /. 5. MUl (Home University 
Library, London, 1935). Chap. X (pp. 216- 
234) is on Mill. See also Crane Brinton, 
English Political Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century (London, 1933), pp. 89-103; J. B. 
Bury, A History of Freedom of Thought 
(Home University Library, London, 1932), 
pp. 235 ff.; Robert S. Dower, “John Stuart 
Mill and the Philosophical Radicals,” in 
F. J. C. Heamshaw (ed.). The Social and 
Political Ideas of Some Representative 
Thinkers of the Age of Reaction and Re¬ 
construction, 1815-1865 (London, 1932), 
pp. 113-133; Hans Rohn, Prophets and 
Peoples: Studies in Nineteenth Century Na^ 
tionalism (New York, 1946), pp. 12-42; 
J. M. Robertson, Modem Humanists Re- 
considered (London, 1927), pp. 132-165; 
and R. H. S. Crossman, Government and 
the Governed, 4th ed. (London, 1958), pp. 
159-165. 

^ Levi, Albert William, A Study in the 
Social Philosophy of John Stuart MUl 
(Chicago, 1940). See also Charles Larrabee 
Street, Individualism and IndividualUy in 
the Philosophy of John Stuart MUl (Mil¬ 
waukee, 1926); Charles Douglas, John 
Stuart MUl: A Study of His Philosophy 
(Edinburgh-London, 1895); and Esertty 
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Neff, Carlyle and MiU (New York, 1926). 
The last contains an extensive bibliography 
(pp. 417-428). 

► MacCunn, John, Six Radical Thinkers 
(London, 1907). Chap. II is called “The 
Utilitarian Optimism of J. S. MiU” (pp. 
39-87). 

► Mill, John Stuart, *De Tocqueville on 
Democracy in America,” London Review, 
XXVI (July, 1835-January, 1836), 85-129. 
and Edinburgh Review, LXXII (October, 
1840-January, 1841), 1-47. In these re¬ 
views of the first and second volumes of 
Democracy in America, Mill came out en¬ 
thusiastically for Tocqueville, comparing 
him to Montesquieu among French writers. 
The friendship between Tocqueville and 
Mill still awaits to be fully explored. For an 
unpublished correspondence between the 
two men, see Peter Mayer, “Alexis de 
Tocqueville and John Stuart Mill,” The 
Listener (London, March 16, 1950), 471- 
472. 

► Morley, John, Critical Miscellanies 
(London, 1918), III, 37-92, and op. cit. 
(New York, 1908), IV, 147-170. Morley 
knew Mill, and his essays on Mill are writ¬ 
ten with insight and sympathy. See also 
Lord Acton, “Mill on Liberty,” in William 
Ebenstein, Political Thought in Perspective 
(New York, i957), pp. 502-523. 

► Packe, Michael St. John, The Life of 
John Stuart Mill (New York, 1954). The 
first full-length biography of Mill, utilizing 
important new sources previously inacces¬ 
sible. His relation with Harriet Taylor, so 
crucial for Mill’s personal and inteUectual 
development, is analyzed in detail. See also 
F. A. Hayek, John Stuart Mill and Harriet 
Taylor: Their Friendship and Subsequent 
Marriage (Chicago, 1951). 

► Plamenatz, John, The English Utilitar¬ 
ians, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1958). Chap. VIII 
(pp. 122-144) is on Mill. also R. B. 
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McCallum’s introduction in his edition of 
Mill’s On Liberty, and Representative Gov¬ 
ernment (Blackwell’s Political Texts, Ox¬ 
ford, 1946), pp. vii-liv; BasU Willey, Nine¬ 
teenth Century Studies (London, 1949), pp. 
141-186; Ivor Brown, English Political 
Theory (London, 1929), pp. 118-129; and 
Robert H. Murray, English Social and Po¬ 
litical Thinkers of the Nineteenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1929), I, 376-431. 

► Robbins, Lionel, The Theory of Eco¬ 
nomic Policy in English Classical Political 
Economy (London, 1952). Lecture V is on 
“The Classical Economists and Socialism: 
John Stuart Mill” (pp. 142-168). 

► ScHAPiRO, J. Salwyn, Liberalism and 
the Challenge of Fascism (New York, 
1949). Chap. XI is on “John Stuart Mill: 
Pioneer of Democratic Liberalism in Eng¬ 
land” (pp. 256-289). This penetrating es¬ 
say, which focuses on the significance of 
Mill in the light of contemporary problems, 
concludes as follows: “As a consequence of 
mankind’s experience with totalitarianism, 
Mill’s pleas for individual liberty have be¬ 
come more compelling than when they were 
bold innovations and more persuasive than 
when they had been accepted platitudes” 
(p. 289). See also Guido de Ruggiero, The 
History of European Liberalism (Beacon 
Paperbacks, Boston, 1959), pp. 143 ff. 

► Stephen, Leslie, The English Utilitari¬ 
ans, 3 vols. (London, 19CX); reprinted by the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science, 1950). Vol. Ill is on John Stuart 
Mill. 

► West, John, John Stuart Mill (Fabian 
Tract No. 168, London, 1913; 3rd reprint, 
1933). See also William Irvine, “Shaw, the 
Fabians, ^and the Utilitarians,” Journal of 
the History of Ideas, VIII (April, 1947), 
218-231, which also includes a brief discus¬ 
sion of Mill as the link between Bentham¬ 
ism and Fabianism. 
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Chapter 21 

The Cult of the State 

/. Hegel 

► Bosanquet, Bernard, The Philosophy 
cal Theory of the State, 3rd ed. (London, 
1920). The ablest defense of Hegelian polit¬ 
ical philosophy, centering its analysis on the 
problem of the “Real Will.” Because of its 
moderation, Bosanquet’s book will appear 
to British and American readers more per¬ 
suasive than original Hegelianism. An even 
more moderate expression of Hegelianism, 
considerably transmuted into, and adapted 
to, British liberal thought, will be found in 
Thomas Hill Green, Principles of Political 
Obligation, new imp. (London*~New York, 
1917). For an interesting comparison and 
contrast between Hegel and Green with re¬ 
gard to the problem of international order, 
see D. A. Routh, “The Philosophy of Inter¬ 
national Relations; T. H. Green versus 
Hegel,” Politico, Ill (September, 1938), 
223-235. 

► Carritt, E. F., Morals and Politics 
(London, 1935). Chap. IX (pp. 105-127) 
deals with the moral foundations of Hegel’s 
political thought, especially his approach to 
the problem of political obligation. For a 
discussion of the two chief exponents of 
Hegelian political philosophy in England, 
Green and Bosanquet, see pp. 128-157. John 
H. Muirhead, The Platonic Tradition in 
Anglo-Saxon Philosophy (London-New 
York, 1931), provides a brief account of 
Hegelian influences in England and America 
(pp. 147-218,315-323). 

► Dewey, John, Gertnan Philosophy and 
Politics (New York, 1915). In his discus¬ 
sion of Hegel’s political philosophy (pp. 
107-120), Dewey emphasizes the elements 
of nationalism and militarism. See also 
George Santayana, Egotism in German 
Philosophy, new ed. (London, 1939), Chap. 
VIII (pp. 70-83). S^tayana calls the ser¬ 


vility of Hegel’s moral philosophy “simply 
an apology for the established order of 
things and for the prejudices of his time 
and country” (p. 73). Hegel’s philosophy 
sets up an “idol that feeds on blood, the 
Absolute State” (p. 83). Bertrand Russell, 
A History of Western Philosophy (New 
York, 1945), examines in Chap. XXII (pp. 
730-746) Hegel’s political theory in rela¬ 
tion to his logic and metaphysics, and ar¬ 
rives at the conclusion that Hegel’s doctrine 
of the state “justifies every internal tyranny 
and every external aggression” (p. 742). 

► Findlay, John N., Hegel: A Re-exam- 
ination (London, 1958). A systematic pres¬ 
entation and analysis of the major aspects 
of HegeFs philosophy, written in a spirit of 
fair criticism and moderate sympathy. Con¬ 
cerning Hegel’s political philosophy, the 
author argues that Hegel described the 
Prussian state of his time as “the final fruits 
of the historic development of Spirit” (p. 
327), and that Hegel’s narrowness of view 
“is shown, above all, in his carping stric¬ 
tures on the political arrangements of 
France and England, the two great creative 
nations of his own time” {ibid,). Looking 
at Hegel’s philosophy as a whole, the au¬ 
thor calls him “the Aristotle of our post- 
Renaissance world, our s 3 moptic thinker 
without peer” (p. 353). Despite Hegel’s 
“later verging towards reaction, he remains 
the i^osopher of Reformation ’inward¬ 
ness,’ of liberal humanism, of perpetual 
orderly revolution” (p. 354). See also W. 
T. Stace, The Philosophy of Hegel: A Sys¬ 
tematic Exposition (New York, 1955), 
which includes a lucid statement of HegeFs 
views on state and society (pp: 404-438). 
Like Findlay, Stace defends Hegel against 
the diarge of being an antiliberal statist and 
a forerunner of totalitarianism. 

^ Foster, M. B., The Political Philosophies 
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0 / Phto and Hegel (Oxford, 1935). The 
second part on Hegel is nearly as brilliant as 
the first on Plato (pp. 72-204). See also 
Foster’s Die Geschichte als Schicksal des 
Geistes in der Hegelschen PhUosophie (Tu¬ 
bingen, 1929). 

► Friedrich, Carl J. (ed.), The Philoso¬ 
phy of Hegel (Modem Library, New York, 
1953). A collection of portions of HegePs 
major writings, including a long Introduc¬ 
tion (pp. xiii-lxiv) by the editor. 

^ Glockner, Hermann, Hegel, 2 vols. 
(Stuttgart, 1929-1940). Glockner’s Hegel- 
Lexikon, 4 vols, (Stuttgart, 1935-1939), is 
a useful reference work. See also Theodor 
L. Haering, Hegel: Sein WoUen tmd sein 
Werk, 2 vols. (Leipzig-Bcrlin, 1929-1938); 
Willy Moog, Hegel tmd die Hegelsche 
Schule (Munich, 1930); Gerhardt Giese, 
Hegels Staatsidee und der Begrig der 
Staatserziehung (Halle-Saale, 1926); Mar¬ 
tin Busse, Hegels Phdnomenologie des 
Geistes und der Stoat (Berlin, 1931); Frie¬ 
drich Billow, Die Entwicklung der Hegel¬ 
schen Sozialphilosophie (Leipzig, 1920); 
Hermann Schmitz, Hegel als Denker der 
Individualitdt (Meisenheim, 1957); Johan¬ 
nes Flilgge, Die sittlichen Grundlagen des 
Denkens: Hegels existentielle Erkenntnis- 
gesinnung (Hamburg, 1953); and Theodor 
Litt, Hegel: Versuch einer kritischen 
Emeuerung (Heidelberg, 1953). 

Heller, Hermann, Hegel und der na- 
tionale Machtstaatsgedanke in Deutschland 
(Berlin, 1921). See also Elarl Lowith, Von 
Hegel bis Nietzsche (Zurich-New York, 
1941), pp. 13-17, 283-312, 323-328. 400- 
405, 447-453; Paul Vogel, Hegels GeseU- 
schaftsbegrig (Berlin, 1925); Adam von 
Trott zu Solz, Hegels StaatsphUosophie und 
das Internationale Recht (Gottingen, 
1932); Karl Vorlaender, Von MachiaveUi 
bis Lenin (Leipzig, 1926), pp. 195-217; and 
Julius Lowenstein, Hegels Staatsidee (Ber¬ 
lin, 1927). 

^ Hobhouse, L. T., The Metaphysical 
Theory of the State (London, 1918). The 
best critique of Hegelian political philos¬ 
ophy. See especially Chap. Ill, **The Real 
Will*’ (pp. 44-70), and Appendix I, 


“Hegels Theory of the Will” (pp. 138- 
149). The following controversy about 
Hegel’s “Prussianism” will be found stimu¬ 
lating: T. M. Knox, “Hegel and Prussian- 
ism,” Philosophy, XV (January, 1940), 51- 
63; E. F. Carritt, “Hegel and Prussianism,” 
PhUosophy, XV (April, 1940), 190-196; 
and the final rejoinder by both Knox and 
Carritt, “Hegel and Prussianism,” Philos¬ 
ophy, XV (July, 1940), 313-320. 

► Kolnai, Aurel, The War against the 
West (New York, 1938). An authoritative 
study of German antidemocratic thought, 
based on original sources. A detailed bibliog¬ 
raphy is appended (pp. 687-701). See also 
Rohan D’O. Butler, The Roots of National 
Socialism, 1783-1933 (New York, 1942), 
and S. C. Stirk, The Prussian Spirit: A 
Survey of German Literature and Politics, 
1914-1940 (London, 1941). Reinhold Aris, 
History of Political Thought in Germany: 
From 1789 to 1815 (London, 1936), pro¬ 
vides useful background material. 

► Laski, Harold J., The State in Theory 
and Practice (London, 1935). Chap. I, “The 
Philosophic Conception of the State” (pp. 
15-103), is a detailed critique of this whole 
tradition in political theory, of which Hegel 
forms a part. Hegel’s philosophy, Laski 
says, starts by “excluding the major part of 
the human race from the capacity to be 
moral beings” (p. 67). Laski sees the main 
fallacy of the “idealist” (“philosophical” or 
“metaphysical”) theory of the state in its 
’’continuous confusion between the ideal 
purposes of the state and the actual policy 
of the government” (p. 69). 

► Lukacs, Georg, Der junge Hegel und 
die Probleme der kapitalistischen GeseU- 
schaft (Berlin, 1954). A monumental study 
of the develi^ment of Hegel’s early political 
and philosophical ideas, written from a 
strictly Marxist viewpoint. The author, a 
Hungarian “national cqjmmunist,” is prob¬ 
ably the most outstanding Marxian student 
of modem thought in the twentieth century. 
For a diifer^t interpretation of the rela¬ 
tions of Hegel and Marx, see Jean Hyppo- 
lite, Etudes sur Marx et Hegel (Paris, 
1955). 
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► Marcuse, Herbert, Reason and Rev- 
olution: Hegel and the Rise of Social The- 
ory^ 2nd cd. (New York, 1955). The most 
vigorous attempt to present Hegel as a lib¬ 
eral. The author argues that the “progres¬ 
sive ideas of liberalism” (p. 413) in Hegel’s 
political thought are incompatible with 
fascist totalitarianism, and that German 
nazism was “anti-Hegelian in all its aims 
and principles” (pp. 418*^19). For a more 
moderate defense of Hegel against the 
charges of authoritarianism and totalitar¬ 
ianism, see Eric Weil, Hegel et Vital (Paris, 
1950). 

^ Meinecke, Friedrich, MachiaveUism: 
The Doctrine of Raison d*Etat and Its 
Place in Modem History (New Haven, 
1957). Chap. XIII (pp. 343-369) is on 
Hegel. In the history of the concept of 
reason of state, “Machiavelli, Frederick the 
Great, and Hegel stand out as the three 
most prominent figures” (p. 366). Writing 
about Hegel in complete fairness and deep 
sympathy, Meinecke nevertheless notes his 
“unfortunate influence on the ideas of Ger¬ 
man power politics” (p. 368). 

^ Mure, G. R. G., An Introduction to 
Hegel (Oxford, 1940). Stresses Hegel’s 
conception of logic. Edward Caird, Hegel 
(Edinburgh-London, 1883), is more general 
and biographical. See also Benedetto Croce, 
WhtU Is Living and What Is Dead of the 
Philosophy of Hegel (London, 1915), and 
Iwan Iljin, Die Philosophie HegHs als 
kontemplative Gotteslehre (Bern, 1946). 

► Popper, K, R., The Open Society and Its 
Enemies (Princeton, 1950). Chap. XII, 
“Hegel and the New Tribalism,” (pp. 223- 
273) contains a pimgent point-by-point 
demonstration of the identity of Hegelian¬ 
ism with “the philosophy of modem totali¬ 
tarianism” (p. 272). See also T. D. Weldon, 
States and Morals (lK>ndon, 1946), pp. 
86-98; Ernst Cassirer, The Myth of the 
State (New Haven, 1946), pp. 248-276; and 
Edmond Vermeil, “La pens6e politique de 
Hegel,” in Benedetto Croce and others, 
£tudes sur Hegel (Paris, 1931), pp. 165- 
234. 

► Rehpisch, Hans J. (cd.), In Tyrarmos: 


Pour Centuries of Struggle against Tyranny 
in Germany (London, 1944). Presents the 
“other side” of German thought and his¬ 
tory; on the whole, it admirably achieves its 
task, although the inclusion of Hegel seems 
dubious. For useful historical accounts of 
German liberalism, see Guido de Ruggiero. 
The History of European Liberalism (Bea¬ 
con Paperbacks, Boston, 1959), pp. 211- 
274; Rudolf Olden, The History of Liberty 
in Germany (London, 1946); and Leonard 
Krieger, The German Idea of Freedom: 
History of a Political Tradition (Boston, 
1957). Source materials of German liber¬ 
tarian ideas will be found in two antholo¬ 
gies; Federico Federici (cd.), Der deutsche 
Liberalismus (Zurich, 1946), and A. E. 
Zucker (ed.), Deutschlands vergessene 
Freiheit (Berlin, 1946). 

► Reyburn, Hugh A., The Ethical Theory 
of Hegel: A Study of the Philosophy of 
Right (Oxford, 1921). The last two chap¬ 
ters deal with Hegel’s views on the state 
(pp. 226-268). See also C. E. Vaughan, 
Studies in the History of Political Philoso¬ 
phy before and after Rousseau (Manches¬ 
ter, 1939), II, 143-183, and A. D. Lindsay, 
“Hegel the German Idealist,” in F. J. C. 
Heamshaw (ed.), The Social and Political 
Ideas of Some Representative Thinkers of 
the Age of Reaction and Reconstruction, 
mS-186S (London, 1932), pp. 52-67. 

► Troeltsch, Ernst, “The Idea of Natu¬ 
ral Law and Humanity in World Politics” 
(1922), in Otto Gierke, Natural Law and 
the Theory of Society, 1500 to ISOO (trans. 
Ernest Barker, Cambridge, 1934), I, 201- 
222. This lecture by Troeltsch, one of the 
most creative German scholars of the twen¬ 
tieth century, and politically a liberal, is a 
penetrating comparison between German 
and western thought. Troeltsch points out 
in what basic respects German thought is 
opposed to the western tradition, and he 
suggests that these contrasts are not the 
product of the last hundred or two hundred 
years, but go back to the Middle Ages. 
Troeltsch emphasizes, in particular, the 
fundamental difference that prevails be¬ 
tween the western conception of liberty as 
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absence of constraint and the German view 
of liberty as voluntary subordination to the 
state. See also William Ebenstein, The Ger¬ 
man Record: A Political Portrait (New 
York, 1945), Chap. II, “State and Society 
in German Politics’* (pp. 32-61). 


II. Mussolini 

► Ashton, E. B., The Fascist: His State 
and His Mind (London, 1937). A general 
account of fascist theory and its applica¬ 
tion in economics, government, and inter¬ 
national relations. See also Eduard Hei- 
mann, Communism, Fascism, or Democ¬ 
racy? (New York, 1938), pp. 177-244; 
Hans Kohn, Revolutions and Dictatorships 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1939), pp. 179-210; 
Ernest Barker, Reflections on Government 
(London, 1942), pp. 328-398; Walter Lipp- 
mann, The Good Society (Boston, 1937), 
pp. 54-66; R. G. Collingwood, The Hew 
Leviathan (Oxford, 1942), pp. 342-387; 
Leonard Woolf, Barbarians Within and 
Without (New York, 1939); Dante L. 
Germino, The Italian Fascist Party in 
Power (Minneapolis, 1959); and William 
Ebenstein, Fascist Italy (New York, 1939), 
The Nazi State (New York, 1943), and 
The German Record: A Political Portrait 
(New York, 1945). 

► BoRGE.SE, G. A., “The Intellectual Origins 
of Fascism,” Social Research, I (November, 
1934), 458-485. One of the best analyses 
of the literary and philosophical origins of 
fascism. Borgese’s Goliath: The March of 
Fascism (New York, 1938) contains in 
Part I a lengthy account of the intellectual 
and historical background of Italian Fas¬ 
cism. For an interesting review of the role 
of romanticism in the making of fascism, 
see Peter Quennell, “The Romantic Catas¬ 
trophe,” Horizon, I, (May, 1940), 328-345, 
and (in defense of romanticism) Jacques 
Barzun, Romanticism and the Modern Ego 
(Boston, 1943). 

► Cobban, Alfred, Dictatorship: Its His¬ 
tory and Theory (New York, 1939). Sec 
also G. P. Gooch, Dictatorship in Theory 


and Practice (London, 1935); E. E. Kellett, 
The Story of Dictatorship (London, 1937); 
F. Borkenau, The Totalitarian Enemy (Lon¬ 
don, 1940); E. K. Bramstcdt, Dictator¬ 
ship and Political Police: The Technique of 
Control by Fear (New York, 1945); Han¬ 
nah Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism, 
2nd ed. (Meridian Books, New York, 
1958); Carl J. Friedrich (ed.), Totalitar¬ 
ianism (Cambridge, Mass., 1954); and Carl 
J. Friedrich and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, 
Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1956). 

► Dutt, R. Palme, Fascism and Social 
Revolution (New York, 1934). The most 
authoritative interpretation of fascism from 
the orthodox communist viewpoint. The 
subtitle of the book is “A Study of the Eco¬ 
nomics and politics of the Extreme Stages 
of Capitalism in Decay.” For other Marxbt 
interpretations of fascism, see Paul Sweezy, 
The Theory of Capitalist Development 
(New York, 1942), pp. 329-347, and Daniel 
Guerin, Fascism and Big Business (New 
York, 1939). 

► Fromm, Erich, Escape from Freedom 
(New York, 1941). One of the most incisive 
interpretations of fascism from a psycho¬ 
logical viewpoint. Indispensable to an under¬ 
standing of fascism as a mass movement. 
A milestone in the empirical study of the 
psychology of fascism is T. W. Adorno and 
others, The Authoritarian Personality (New 
York, 1950). Its accomplishments and de¬ 
fects are analyzed in Richard Christie and 
Marie Jahoda (eds.), Studies in the Scope 
and Method of **The Authoritarian Person¬ 
ality*^ (Glencoe, 1954). See also Zevedei 
Barbu, Democracy and Dictatorship: Their 
Psychology and Patterns of Life (Ever¬ 
green Books, New York, 1956); Peter Na¬ 
than, The Psychology of Fascism (London, 
1943); R. Osborn, The Psychology of Re¬ 
action (London, 1938); David Abrahamsen, 
Men, Mind, and Power (New Yoric, 1945); 
Joost A. M. Meerloo, The Rape of the Mind 
(New York, 1956); William Sargant, Bat¬ 
tle for the Mind (New York, 1957); Pryn 
Hopkins, The Psychology of Social Move¬ 
ments (New York, 1938); Gardner Murphy 
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(ed.), ffaman A/'a^ure and Enduring Peace 
(Third Yearbook of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues. Bos¬ 
ton-New York. 1945); John Dollard and 
Others^ Frustration and Aggression (New 
Haven, 1939); and Lawrence K. Frank, 
Society as the Patient (New Brunswick, 
1948). For brief analyses of Nazi crimes 
see Lord Russell of Liverpool. The Scourge 
of the Swastika: A Short History of Nazi 
War Crimes (Ballantine Books, New York, 
1954). and Leo Alexander, “War Crimes 
and Their Motivation,’* Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, XXXIX (Septem- 
ber-October, 1948), 298-326, ibid.y XXXIX 
(January-February, 1949), 553-564, and 
ibid.y XL (May-June, 1949), 3-27. The re¬ 
lationship between personality and fascist 
ideology is analyzed in Henry V. Dicks, 
“Personality Traits and National Socialist 
Ideology,” Human RelatiofiSy III (June, 
1950), 111-154. 

► Gentile, Giovanni, “The Philosophic 
Basis of Fascism,” Foreign Affairs, VI (Jan¬ 
uary, 1928), 290-304. A fuller statement by 
Gentile, the official philosopher of Italian 
Fascism, will be found in his Origini e 
dottrina del fascismo (Rome. 1929). See 
also Lawrence Dennis, The Coming Ameri¬ 
can Fascism (New York, 1936), and The 
Dynamics of War and Revolution (New 
York, 1940) for an American approach to 
fascism from a profascist viewpoint. Criti¬ 
cal background material will be found in 
Raymond Gram Swing, Forerunners of 
American Fascism (New York, 1935). 

► Kelsen, Hans, “The Party-Dictator¬ 
ship,” Politicoy II (March, 1936), 19-32. 
See also Luigi Sturzo, “The Totalitarian 
State,” Social Research, III (May, 1936), 
222-235. 

► Menzel, Adolf, Der Staatsgedanke des 
Paschismus (Lcipzig-Vienna, 1935). See 
ako J. W. Mannhardt. Der Paschismus 
(Munich, 1925); Hermann Heller, Europa 
und der Paschismus (Berlin-Leipzig, 1931); 


and Hans Barth, Fluten imd Damme: Der 
philosophische Gedanke in der Politik (Zu¬ 
rich, 1943), pp. 203-242. A penetrating 
analysis of fascism as a mass movement will 
be found in Historikus, Der Faschismm als 
Massenbewegung (Karlsbad, 1934). 

► Rader. Melvin, No Compromise: The 
Conflict between Two Worlds (New York, 
1939). A philosophical analysis of the basic 
principles of fascism. See also C. £. M. 
Joad; A Guide to the Philosophy of Politics 
and Morals (London, 1938), pp. 605-663; 
Bertrand Russell, In Praise of Idleness and 
Other Essays (London. 1948), pp. 82-108: 
and Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia 
(London-New York, 1940), pp. 119-134. 

► Reich, Wilhelm, The Mass Psychology 
of Fascism (New York, 1946). Interpreting 
fascism from the viewpoint of sexual and 
psychological maladjustments, the author 
writes that “fascist mysticism is orgastic 
longing under the conditions of mystifica¬ 
tion and inhibition of natural sexuality” (p. 
xvii). A suggestive book, which tries to 
harmonize the “depth psychology of Freud 
with the economic theory of Marx” (p. 
xix). 

^ ScHAPiRO, J. Salwyn, Liberalism and 
the Challenge of Fascism (New York. 
1949). Chap. XV is entitled “Thomas Car¬ 
lyle, Prophet of Fascism” (pp. 370-396). 
See also H. J. C. Grierson, Carlyle and 
Hitler (Cambridge, 1933), and Theodor 
Heimel, Carlyle und der Nationalsozialis- 
mus (Wurzburg, 1936). 

► West, Rebecca, The Meaning of Trea¬ 
son (London, 1949). A subtle psychological 
study of the major British fascists who were 
tried for treason after World War II, The 
Meaning of Treason goes a long way in ex¬ 
plaining what kind of personality submits 
to the fascist ideology in a democratic so¬ 
ciety. See also Ernest Jones, “The Psy¬ 
chology of Quislingism,” International Jour¬ 
nal of Psychoanalysis, XXII (January, 
1941), 1-6. 
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Chapter 22 


Liberarism-VId and New 


L Spencer 

► Albee, Ernest, A History of EftgUsh 
Utilitarianism (London-New York, 1902). 
Chaps. XIII-XV (pp. 268-357) are on 
Spencer. The author concludes that, “in 
order to do Mr. Spencer justice, one must 
regard him as the last great Individualist, 
in the eighteenth century sense of the word, 
rather than as the true exponent of Evolu¬ 
tional Ethics” (p. 356). 

► Barker, Ernest, Political Thought in 
England, 1848-1914 (Home University 
Library, London, 1932). Chap. IV (pp. 84- 
131) is on Spencer—^an illuminating inter¬ 
pretation of his political ideas. See also 
Frederic William Maitland, Collected Pa^ 
pers (Cambridge, 1911), I, 247-303; Crane 
Brinton, English Political Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century (London, 1933), pp. 
226-139; F, J, C. Hearnshaw, “Herbert 
Spencer and the Individualists,” in Hearn¬ 
shaw (ed.), The Social and Political Ideas 
of Some Representative Thinkers of the 
Victorian Age (London, 1933), pp. 53-83; 
J. M. Robertson, Explorations .(London, 
1923), pp. 112-140, and Modem Human’- 
ists Reconsidered (London, 1927), pp. 166- 
196; and Robert H. Murray, Studies in the 
English Social and Political Thinkers of the 
Nineteenth Century (Cambridge, 1929), II, 
1-47. 

^ Dewey, John, Characters and Events, 2 
vols. (New York, 1929). Includes a study 
of Spencer*s philosophy (I, 45-62). See also 
L. L. Bernard, “Herbert Spencer: The Man 
and His Age,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
XXI (July, 1922), 241-251. 

^ Duncan, David, Life and Letters of 
Herbert Spencer, 2 vols. (New York, 1908). 
Supplements Spencer’s Autobiography, 2 
vols. (New York, 1904). For a shorter biog¬ 


raphy, see Hugh Elliot, Herbert Spencer 
(New York. 1917). 

► Ensor, R. C. K., Some Reflecticms on 
Herbert Spencer*s Doctrine That Progress 
Is Differentiation (London, 1946). The 
Herbert Spencer Lecture, delivered before 
the University of Oxford, May 28, 1946. 
Ensor brings out the lasting value of Spen¬ 
cer’s doctrine that differentiation is progress, 
and he shows the dangers in modern civiliza¬ 
tion resulting from uniformity of mind and 
outlook, particularly in totalitarian states. 
Even in democracies, the press, radio, and 
cinema represent, according to Ensor, dan¬ 
gerous elements of uniformity: “It has been 
through choruses of enslaved minds that 
every dictatorship has shouted its way into 
power” (p. 27). 

^ Hofstadter, Richard, Social Darwin¬ 
ism in American Thought, rev. ed. (Beacon 
Paperbacks, Boston, 1955). Chap. II, “The 
Vogue of Spencer” (pp. 31-50), is the best 
brief analysis of the influence of Spencer’s 
social and political philosophy on American 
thought. See also Edward L. Youmans, Her¬ 
bert Spencer on the Americans, and the 
Americans on Herbert Spencer (New York, 
1883), containing the text of an interview 
with Spencer, and a report of the speeches 
delivered at the farewell banquet given for 
Spencer before his return to England. Trux- 
tun Beale (ed.), The Man versus the State 
(New York, 1916), contains the full text 
of The Man versus the State, with prefaces 
to each chapter by distinguished American 
leaders, such as William Howard Taft. 
Charles W. Eliot, Elihu Root, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Nicholas Murray Butler, £. H. Gary, 
and others. 

► MacPherson, Hector, Spencer and 
Spencerism (New York, 1900). A balanced 
appraisal of Spencer's social, economic, po- 
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litical, ethical, philosophical, and religious 
views. See also Josiah Royce, Herbert Spen- 
cer: An Estimate and Review (New York, 
1904); Will jam Henry Hudson, Herbert 
Spencer (London, 1908); and Alfred W. 
Tillett, Spencer's Synthetic Philosophy: 
What It Is All About (London, 1914). 

► Menzel, Adolf, Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
der Stadtslehre (Vienna-Leipzig, 1929). 
Chap. XXIII (pp. 492-518) is on “Herbert 
Spencer's Theory of the State.’* See also 
Otto Gaupp, Herbert Spencer (Stuttgart, 
1900); K. Gaquoin, Die Grundlage der 
Spencerschen Philosophic (Berlin, 1888); 
August Stadler, Herbert Spencer: Spencers 
Ethik (Leipzig, 1913); Edward D. Miller, 
Spencers Versohnung des Egoistnus und 
Altruismus (Berlin, 1899); Felicie Nossig- 
Prochnik, zur sociologischen Methoden- 
lehre mil besonderer Rucksicht auf Herbert 
Spencer (Bern, 1900); and Carl F. Selle, 
Herbert Spencer und Friedrich Nietzsche 
(Leipzig, 1902). 

► Needham, Joseph, Integrative Levels: 
A Revaluation of the Idea of Progress (Lon¬ 
don, 1937). The Herbert Spencer Lecture, 
delivered at Oxford, May 27, 1937. Writing 
from a Marxist viewpoint, the author con¬ 
cludes that Spencer’s “wide, and substan¬ 
tially correct, survey of evolution led up 
only to the anti-climax of middle-class lib¬ 
eral individualism, past which, in spite of 
himself, he was carried on protesting.” Shar¬ 
ing with Spencer the belief in the inevita¬ 
bility of progress, Needham writes as fol¬ 
lows: “The higher stages of integration and 
organization towards which we look have all 
the authority of evolution behind them. It 
is no other than Herbert Spencer himself 
who contributes to this our faith, if faith it 
be. The devil, as Hippolytus said long ago, 
may resist the cosmic process. But the last 
victory will not be his” (p. 59). 

► Rumney, J., Herbert Spencer's Sociology 
(London, 1934). Chap. V. (pp. 130-161) is 
on “Society, State, Government,” and Clu^. 
VI (pp. 162-186) on “Property and Eco¬ 
nomic Institutions.” An extensive bibliog¬ 
raphy of writings by, and on, Spencer is 
appended (pp. wU 1-351). 


//. Keynes 

► Beveridge, William H., Full Employ¬ 
ment in a Free Society (London, 1944). 
Like Keynes’ General Theory of Employ¬ 
ment, Interest, and Money, Beveridge s Full 
Employment in a Free Society is a pioneer¬ 
ing contribution to the solution of the prob¬ 
lem of a free society without want and 
misery, and both works are the products of 
intellectual leaders of the Liberal party. The 
underlying principle of Full Employment in 
a Free Society is “to propose for the State 
only those things which the State alone can 
do or which it can do better than any local 
authority or than private citizens either 
singly or in association, and to leave to these 
other agencies that which, if they will, they 
can do as well as or better than the State” 
(p. 36). Beveridge also emphasizes that his 
proposals “preserve absolutely all the essen¬ 
tial liberties which are more precious than 
full employment itself. They respect and 
are designed to preserve many other liber¬ 
ties and institutions which, though not 
equally essential, are deeply rooted in 
Britain” (ibid.). 

► Dewey, John, Individualism: Old and 
New (New York, 1930). A restatement of 
the more permanent principles of individ¬ 
ualism in the light of twentieth-century in¬ 
dustrial civilization. See also Dewey's Lib¬ 
eralism and Social Action (New York, 
1935), The Public and Its Problems, new ed. 
(Chicago, 1946), Reconstruction in Philoso¬ 
phy, enlarged ed. (Boston, 1948), and Prob¬ 
lems of Men (New York, 1946). Appraisals 
of John Dewey’s impact on contemporary 
social thought will be found in the sym¬ 
posium volume, Sidney Hook (ed.), John 
Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Free¬ 
dom (New York, 1950). 

► Hahn, Albert L., The Economics of Il¬ 
lusion: A Critical Analysis of Contemporary 
Economic Theory and Policy (New York, 
1949). A vigorous critique of Keynes* ideas. 
See also Henry Hazlitt, The Failure of the 
**New Economics^*: An Analysis of the 
Keynesian Fallacies (Princeton-New York, 
1959). 
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► Harris, Seymour (ed.), The New Eco¬ 
nomics: Keynes^ Influence on Theory and 
Public Policy (New York, 1947). Contains 
varied appraisals of Keynes’ doctrines in 
relation to classical and Marxian political 
economy by distinguished American and 
European economists. Indispensable to an 
understanding of Keynes’ impact on pub¬ 
lic policy in Britain and the United States. 
See also A. C. Pigou, Keynes* General The¬ 
ory (London, 1950); Alvin H. Hansen, A 
Guide to Keynes (New York, 1953); Sey¬ 
mour E. Harris, John Maynard Keynes: 
Economist and Policy-Maker (New York, 
1955); Kenneth K. Kurihara, Introduction 
to Keynesian Dynamics (New York, 1956); 
and Joheph A. Schumpeter, Ten Great 
Economists (London, 1952), whose Chap. 
X is on Keynes (pp. 260-291). 

► Harrod, R. F., The Life of John May¬ 
nard Keynes (New York, 1951). The first 
full-length biography of Keynes’ life and 
work, with particular reference to his eco¬ 
nomic and political views. 

► Keynes, John Maynard, Two Memoirs 
(London, 1949). The second memoir is on 
“My Early Beliefs” (written in 1938), 
which throws considerable light on Keynes’ 
early intellectual development. See also 
Keynes’ Essays in Persuasion (New York. 
1932), particularly “Am I a Liberal?” (pp. 
323-338), “Liberalism and Labour” (pp. 
339-345), and “Economic Possibilities for 
Our Grandchildren” (pp. 358-373), 

► Klein, Lawrence R., The Keynesian 
Revolution (New York, 1947). The last 
chapter deals with “Keynes and Social Re¬ 
form” (pp. 165-187), and the author em¬ 
phasizes the point that the “Keynesian pol¬ 
icy is, indeed, a conservative one because it 
aims to conserve free-enterprise capitalism.” 
The author warns against the danger of fas¬ 
cism as the possible result of lai.ssez faire. 
fascism being “the worst stage of capitalism. 
It is the form that our capitalist society 
will acquire unless we are successful in 
bringing about Keynesian reforms or a so¬ 
cialist economy. If we let nature take its 
course, the economic law of motion of capi¬ 
talism will take us down the same road that 


(Germany followed so recently” (p. 167). 

► MacGregor, D, H., Economic Thought 
and Policy (Home University Library, Lon¬ 
don-New York, 1949). Studies the relations 
of economic thought to public policy, and 
includes discussions of laissez faire, Keynes, 
and democratic socialism. An excellent in¬ 
troduction to the subject. 

► National Industrial Conference 
Board, The Economic Doctrines of John 
Maynard Keynes (New York, 1938). Five 
essays by American economists on theoret¬ 
ical and practical implications of Keynes* 
doctrines. 

► PoLANYi, Karl, The Great Transforma¬ 
tion (Beacon Paperbacks, Boston, 1957). A 
provocative study of the devastating human 
effects of the market economy, the central 
institution of the nineteenth centuty, and of 
the growing efforts to protect society against 
the evils of the market economy. 

► Robinson, Joan, Introduction to the 
Theory of Employment (London, 1927). A 
simple and brief introduction to the main 
points of Keynes’ theories. 

► Ruggiero, Guido de, The History of 
European Liberalism (Beacon Paperbacks, 
Boston, 1959), The first part of the book 
deals with the evolution of liberalism in 
England, France, Germany, and Italy, while 
the second part inquires into the relations 
of liberalism and socialism, democracy, re¬ 
ligion, and nationalism. A useful bibliogra¬ 
phy is included (pp. 445-463). See also 
Maurice Cranston, Freedom: A New An¬ 
alysis (New York, 1953), which contains 
both a philosophical analysis of the concept 
of freedom and the historical varieties of 
liberalism in England, France, Germany, 
and the United States. 

► Salter, Arthur, Personality in Politics 
(London, 1947). Chap. X (pp. 138-148) is 
on “Maynard Keynes: The Artist-Econo¬ 
mist.” Written from close personal knowl¬ 
edge, this brief essay manages to give an 
intimate picture of Keynes* personality, 
life, and thought. 

► ScHAPiRo, J. Salwyn. Liberalism and 
the Challenge of Fascism: Social Forces in 
England and France {1815-1870) (New 
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York, 1949). The last chapter, XVI (pp. 
397-403), is on “The Historic Importance 
of Bourgeois Liberalism,” which the au¬ 
thor summarizes as follows: “Bourgeois 
liberalism has long ago ceased to be a factor 
of importance in England and France. Its 
shortcomings have been derided by reform¬ 
ers, socialist and nonsocialist. Its contribu¬ 
tions have been accepted—and forgotten. 
Those who still cherish its central doctrine 
of laissez-faire are regarded as relics of a 
past that has receded even more in opin¬ 
ion than in time. Yet bourgeois liberalism 
did perform a historic function the great¬ 
ness of which merits recognition. It was the 
fascist threat to parliamentary government 
and civil liberty, a heritage from bourgeois 
liberalism, that solidified the English people 
in the critical year 1940. And it was this 
same heritage that, in France, inspired the 
Resistance Movement which led to the crea¬ 
tion of the Fourth Republic. In the new 
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/. Marx-Engds 

► Barzun, Jacques, Darwin, Marx, Wag¬ 
ner (Boston, 1941), Part II (pp. 141-252) 
deals with Marx as well as with his con¬ 
temporary and later critics. See also K. 
Timiryazeff, “Darwin and Marx/* in D. 
Ryazanofif (ed.), Karl Marx: Man, Thinker, 
and Revolutionist (New York, 1927). 

^ Beee, Max, The Life and Teaching of 
Karl Marx (London, 1925). Concise and 
readable. 

^ Berun, Isaiah, Karl Marx, 2nd ed. 
(Home University Library, London-New 
York-Toronto, 1948). One of the most bril« 
liant studies of the life and thought of 
Marx. A bibliography is appended (pp. 269- 
273). See also Berlin’s “Politicid Ideals in 


pattern of life and thought that is now 
emerging, in which socialized democracy is 
in the foreground, bourgeois liberalism is 
clearly seen as the background” (p. 403). 
► Swanson, Ernst W., and Emerson P. 
Schmidt, Economic Stagnation or Prog¬ 
ress: A Critique of Recent Doctrines on 
the Mature Economy, Oversavings, and 
Deficit Spending (New York-London. 
1946). A sharp critique of Keynes’ doc¬ 
trines. 

^ WoLODiN, W. S., Keynes: Bin Ideologe 
des Monopolkapitals (trans. from the Rus¬ 
sian, Berlin, 1955). Ofiheial Soviet interpre¬ 
tation of Keynes, in which he appears as a 
lackey of monopoly capitalism and fascism; 
the main purpose of his theories is to jus¬ 
tify “imperialist reaction and war” (pp. 
110 ff.). For a somewhat more restrained 
Marxist-communist analysis of Keynes, see 
John Eaton, Marx Against Keynes (London, 
1951). 


the Twentieth Century,’’ Foreign Affairs, 
XXVm (April, 1950), 351-385. 

> Bernstein, Samuel (ed.), A Centenary 
of Marxism (New York, 1948), Published 
to commemorate the centenary of the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto, this volume represents a 
special issue of Science and Society, XII 
(Winter, 1948), a leading Marxist quarterly. 
The first essay is “Marx and Engels on 
America” (pp. 3-21). 

^ Bober, Manoell Morton, Karl Marses 
Interpretation of History (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1927). The author concludes that 
Marx' interpreUUon of history is “neither 
an interpretation nor a philosophy, nor a 
method of history. It is a canon. It admon¬ 
ishes the student of the history of social 
manifestations not to neglect the careful 
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Study of the economic factors—the forms 
of economic organization, the class struc* 
ture, the play of group interests. Such a 
study will shed light on many historical 
phenomena; but it will be inadequate to 
interpret history. Marx’ theory is a key 
that fits many locks but opens few doors*’ 
(p. 346). A bibliography is appended (pp. 
349-353). 

► Carritt, E. F., Morals and Politics 
(London, 1935). Includes a brief critical 
analysis of “dialectical materialism” (pp. 
170-177). See also J. L. Stocks, Material¬ 
ism in Politics (L. T. Hobhouse Memorial 
Lectures, No. 7, London, 1937). 

► Casserley, J. V. Langmead, The Bent 
World: A Christian Examination of East- 
West Tensions (New York, 1955). Part I is 
on “Marxism in Theory and Practice” (pp. 
17-62). See also Alexander Miller, The 
Christian Significance of Karl Marx (New 
York, 1952); Edward Rogers, A Christian 
Commentary on Communism (New York, 
1952); and Martin Cyril d’Arcy, Commun¬ 
ism and Christianity (Penguin Books, Balti* 
more, 1956). The relations of Islam and 
Marxism are examined in Mohammed M. 
Siddiqui, Marxism or Islam? (Lahore, 
1954), and Abd al-Hakim Khalifa, Islam 
and Communism (Lahore, 1953). 

^ Chang, Sherman H. M., The Marxian 
Theory of the State (Philadelphia, 1931). 
Contains a useful bibliography (pp. 201- 
210). 

► Cole, G. D. H., The Meaning of Marx¬ 
ism (London, 1948). An excellent introduc¬ 
tion to Marxism, this book is not so much 
a summary of Marx’ ideas as a revaluation 
of his thought in relation to contemporary 
social and political developments. Cole suc¬ 
cessfully simplifies some of the complexities 
of Marx* essential doctrines without doing 
violence to them. In addition, he analyzes 
the social changes that have taken place 
since Marx, and discusses their implications 
for democratic socialist movements. His 
discussion of the new class of white-collar 
workers and their political psychology is 
particularly noteworthy. Cole’s A History 
of Socialist Thought^ 4 vols. (New York, 


1953-1958), the most scholarly work in the 
field, covers the period from-1789 to 1931, 
and deab with all varieties of socialism and 
Marxism. 

^ CoRNPORTH, Maurxcx, Diolecticol Ma¬ 
terialism: An Introduction^ 3 vols. (Lon¬ 
don, 1952-1954). Written from the ortho¬ 
dox Marxist-communist viewpoint. See also 
his Science versus Idealism: An Examina¬ 
tion of *'Pme Empiricism** and Modem 
Logic (London, 1946), and In Defence of 
Philosophy Against Positivism and Pragma^ 
tism (London, 1950). The author arrives at 
the conclusion that pragmatism, “partic¬ 
ularly in the form which Dewey has given it, 
is the philosophy of American imperialism. 
It expresses the outlook and aspirations of 
American big business in philosophical 
form” (p. 214). 

► Croce, Benedetto, Historical Material¬ 
ism and the Economics of Karl Marx (Lon¬ 
don, 1914). A critical interpretation by the 
greatest Italian philosopher of the twentieth 
century. See also Croce’s Come U Marx fece 
passare il comunismo daWutopia alia sdenta 
(Bari, 1948), a collection of four essays 
dealing with the Hegelian origins of Marx’ 
tho^;ght and his attempt to construct a 
“scientific * theory of communism. 

^ Dobb, Maurice, Studies in the Develop* 
ment of Capitalism (London, 1946). The 
author is one of the leading Marxist econo¬ 
mists in England. See also his piamphlet, 
Marx as an Economist (New York, 1945), 
and On Economic Theory and Socialism'. 
Collected Papers (London, 1955). 

^ Eastman, Max, Marxism: Is It Science? 
(New York, 1940). A vigorous critique of 
Marxist doctrine. Eastman attacks Marxism 
mainly on the ground that it is unscientific. 
^ Engels, Friedrich, On Historical Mate¬ 
rialism (New York, 1940). A brief essay, 
published first in 1892, and one of the most 
succinct statements of the meaning of his¬ 
torical materialism. It stresses the English 
roots of philosophical materialism, espe¬ 
cially Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke, the “fa¬ 
thers of the brilliant French school of mate¬ 
rialists” that made the eighteenth century 
a “iwe-cminently French century” (p. 8). 
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► Federn, Karl. The Materialist Inter- 
pretation of History (London, 1939). The 
subtitle is ''A Critical Analysis.*’ 

► Gray, Alexander. The Socialist Tradi¬ 
tion: Moses to Lenin (London, 1946). One 
of the few systematic historical treatments 
of the evolution of socialist thought from 
the ancients to the moderns; interesting on 
the Greek, Biblical, and medieval sources 
of socialist ethics. Chap. XII (pp. 297- 
351), called “Scientific Socialism,” analyzes 
especially Marx and Engels, and Chap. 
XVIII (pp. 459-486) is on Lenin. Gray is 
highly critical of Marx as a thinker and so¬ 
cial scientist, and sees in him essentially a 
prophet and visionary who “has proved the 
most influential hgure of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury” (p. 331). As to Lenin, Gra^ sees his 
main contribution to Marxism in his theory 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Lenin’s peculiar position in the history of 
socialism is that “somehow he got things 
done” (p. 484). 

► Haldane, J. B. S., The Marxist Philos¬ 
ophy and the Sciences (New York, 1939). 
Written by a distinguished British scientist, 
this work analyzes, from a Marxist view¬ 
point, the application of Marxist principles 
to mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
psychology, and sociology. For other treat¬ 
ments of the relations of Marxism to the 
physical and biological sciences, see Jack 
Lindsay, Marxism and Contemporary 
Science (London, 1949); Marcel Prenant, 
Biology and Marxism (New York, 1943); 
N. I. Bukharin and others, Marxism and 
Modem Thought (New York, 1935); and 
J. D. Bernal, Marx and Science (London, 
1952), and The Freedom of Necessity 
(London, 1949). 

^ Hook, Sidney, Towards the Understand¬ 
ing of Karl Marx (New York, 1933). An il¬ 
luminating interpretation of Marx’ main 
ideas and their relation to basic problems of 
socialist theory. See also Hook’s From 
Hegel to Marx: Studies in the Intellectual 
Development of Karl Marx (New York, 
1950), the best work, in English, on the sub¬ 
ject. 

^ . . (ed.), The Meaning of Marx 


(New York, 1934). This symposium con¬ 
tains “An Introduction to the Study of 
Marx” by Sherwood Eddy; ’’The Meaning 
of Marx” by Sidney Hook; “Why I Am Not 
a Communist” by Bertrand Russell, John 
Dewey, and Morris Cohen; and ‘‘Commu¬ 
nism without Dogma” by Sidney Hook. 
Stimulating throughout. See also Hook’s 
Reason, Social Myths, and Democracy 
(New York, 1950), Marx and the Marxists: 
The Ambiguous Legacy (Anvil Books. 
Princeton-New York, 1955), and “What’s 
Left of Karl Marx?” Saturday Review 
(June 6, 1959), 11 ff. 

► Hunt, R. N. Carew, Marxism: Past 
and Present (New York, 1954). One of the 
best brief introductions into Marx’ philoso¬ 
phy of dialectical materialism, his economic 
and political theories, and the doctrine of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. See also 
H. Stuart Hughes. Consciousness and So¬ 
ciety: The Reorientation of European So¬ 
cial Thought, 1890-1930 (New York, 
1958), particularly Chap. Ill on “The Cri¬ 
tique of Marxism” (pp. 67-104). 

► Jackson, T. A., Dialectics (New York, 
1936). The subtitle of this long treatise is 
“The Logic of Marxism, and Its Critics: 
An Essay in Exploration.” A much shorter 
treatment will be found in David Guest, A 
Textbook of Dialectical Materialism (New 
York, 1939). 

^ Korsch, Karl, Karl Marx (London, 
1938). A volume in the series “Modem 
Sociologists.” 

^ Landy, a., MoTTOsm and the Democratic 
Tradition (New York, 1946). Written in 
popular language, this short work is based 
on the hypothesis that in the history of 
modem democracy “the communists have 
always been the most consistent champions 
of democracy” (p. 10). 

Laski, Harold J., Communist Mani¬ 
festo: Socialist Lattdmark (London, 1948). 
The complete text of the Communist Mani¬ 
festo, together with several prefaces by 
Marx and Engels, is preceded by a detailed 
and illuminating Introduction (pp. 11-104), 
written by Laski from a democratic social¬ 
ist viewpoint. The book was issued by the 
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Labor party to mark the centenary of the 
Communist Manifesto. See also Laski’s Karl 
Marx: An Essay (London, 1921), and 
Marx and Today (London, 1943). 

► Lindsay, A. D., Karl Marxes Capital:An 
Introductory Essay (London, 1925). This 
short volume in the popular series, the 
World’s Manuals, attains its objective ad¬ 
mirably. The first chapter (pp. 15-26) gives 
a brief outline of Marx and Hegel, empha¬ 
sizing especially the influence of Hegelian 
dialectic on Marx. Chaps II-IV (pp. 27- 
108) provide well-balanced introductions to 
economic determinism, the Marxian labor 
theory of value, and the meaning of surplus 
value. The final chapter (pp. 109-125) con¬ 
tains suggestive comparisons between Marx 
and Rousseau, each the father of a great 
revolution. This is one of the best first in¬ 
troductions to Marx, particularly his eco¬ 
nomic and philosophical ideas. 

► Marx, Karl, and Friedrich Engels, 
Selected Correspondence (New York, 
1942). Over two hundred letters, written by 
Marx and Engels to each other or to lead¬ 
ing socialist writers and publicists. These 
letters throw considerable light on the phi¬ 
losophies and personalities of Marx and 
Engels, and also contain succinctly formu¬ 
lated analyses that frequently make a point 
more clearly and convincingly than more 
ponderous treatments in their better-known 
works. 

► Mayer, Gustav, Friedrich Engels (New 
York, 1936). The standard biography of 
Engels. Concerning Engels’ share in the 
Communist Manifesto, Mayer says that “al¬ 
though it was chiefly Marx who coined the 
gold, Engels had not been behind him in 
collecting the ore” (p. 88). 

► Mehring, Franz, Karl Marx: The Story 
of His Life (New York, 1935). The stand¬ 
ard biography. See also Boris Nicolaievsky 
and Otto Maenchen-Helfen, Karl Marx: 
Man and Fig/rfer (Philadelphia, 1936), and 
Otto Riihle, Karl Marx: Bis life and Work 
(New York, 1929). 

^ Meyer, Alfred G., Marxism: The Unity 
of Theory and Practice (Cambridge, Mass., 
1954). Stresses the human and philosophical 


aspects of Marx’ thought rather than its 
political or economic doctrines. The most 
suggestive portion of the book is Chap. II 
on “Marx as a Radical Critic of Civiliza¬ 
tion” (pp. 47-73), in which Meyer deals 
with Marx’ concept of “alienation,” one of 
the dominant concepts of contemporary so¬ 
ciology and social psychology; the link be¬ 
tween Marx and the Romantics in his cri¬ 
tique of industrial civilization is particularly 
noteworthy and all too often neglected. See 
also David Braybrooke, “Diagnosis and 
Remedy in Marx’ Doctrine of Alienation,” 
Social Research, XXV (Autumn, 1958), 
325-345; Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature 
and Destiny of Man, Vol. I (New York, 
1949), pp. 43-53; and Heinrich Popitz, Der 
entfremdete Mensch: Zeitkritik und Ge- 
schichtsphiloSophie des jungen Marx (Basle. 
1953). 

^ Parkes, Henry Bamford, Marxism: 
An Autopsy (Boston, 1939). A trenchant 
critique of Marxism, which, “owing to the 
stimulus which it gives to Fascism, must be 
regarded as a liability rather than an asset 
to the progressive cause” (p. 6). 

► Popper, Karl, The Open Society and Its 
Enemies (Princeton, 1950). The second 
part is on Hegel and Marx, and the author 
concentrates on Marx’ claim to have for¬ 
mulated a “scientific” theory of society. In 
the literature on Marx, Popper’s work is 
particularly illuminating, not only because 
it possesses analytical acumen and philo¬ 
sophical depth but because it places Marx in 
a tradition of the “enemies of the open 
society,” starting with Plato. Popper’s 
formulation of the concept of the open 
society is an important contribution to 
liberal-democratic thought in the twentieth 
century. See also H. B. Mayo, Democracy 
and Marxism (New York, 1955), for a 
thoughtful confrontation of the basic tenets 
of democracy with Marxism. 

^ Robinson, Joan, An Essay on Marxian 
Economics (London, 1942). An analysis of 
Marxian economics in the light of modem 
economic theory, particularly Keynes. 
Short and well written. 

► Ryazanopf,. D. (cd.). Karl Marx: Man, 
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Thinker, and Revolutionist (New York, 
1927). An interesting symposium on Marx, 
with personal reminiscences by Engels, his 
daughter Eleanor Marx, and his son-in-law 
Paul Lafargue, as well as sympathetic 
studies by Lenin, Mehring, Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg, and others. 

► ScHLESiNGER, RuDOLF, Morx: His Time 
and Ours (London, 1950). A detailed re¬ 
statement from an orthodox Marxist view¬ 
point. The author concludes that “we can¬ 
not now refuse the basic Marxist statements 
any more than a serious physicist can be a 
non-Newtonian, with the further great dif¬ 
ference that, in the field of sociology, more 
generations must pass before an Einstein 
appears. He will not come before Marx’ 
work has bom all its historical fruits” (pp. 
432-433). A bibliography is appended (pp. 
434-436). 

► SCHWARXSCHILD, LEOPOLD, The Red 
Prussian: The Life and Legend of Karl 
Marx (London, 1948). A highly critical 
biography, written with verve and fire. The 
author “debunks” Marx as a man and 
thinker thoroughly and devastatingly, yet 
fails to explain why he exercised such a 
tremendous influence on history. 

^ S^E, Henri, Matirialisme historique et 
interpretation iconomique de Vhistoire 
(Paris, 1927). A brief and balanced ap¬ 
praisal of the economic interpretation of 
history by a distinguished French economic 
historian. See also Robert Aron (ed.), De 
Marx au marxisme: 1848-1948 (Paris, 
1948), a symposium including diverse es¬ 
says on the evolution of Marxism, and 
Lucien Laurat, Le Manifesto Commtmste 
de 1848 et le monde d*aujourd*htd (Paris, 
1948). The relations between Marxism 
and humanism are examined in Pierre Bigo, 
Marxisme et humanisme (Paris, 1953), and 
Roger Garaudy, Humanisme marxiste 
(Paris, 1957). For an analysis of Marx’ re¬ 
lations to French socialist thought of his 
time, particularly Proudhon, see W. Pickles, 
“Marx and Proudhon,” PoliUca, III (Sep¬ 
tember, 1938), 236-260. 

► SwEEZY, Paul M., The Theory of Capi* 
talist Development (New York, 1942). 


Chaps. I-XII (pp. 11-236) contain one of 
the most authoritative recent statements of 
Marxian political economy, including such 
basic concepts as value, surplus value, capi¬ 
tal accumulation, the law of the falling 
profit rate, and crises and depressions. Chap. 
XV (pp. 270-286) analyzes monopoly 
and its impact on the capitalist economy. 
See also Sweezy’s Socialism (New York, 
1949). and The Present as History: Essays 
and Reviews on Capitalism and Socialism 
(New York, 1953). 

► Trotsky, Leon, Karl Marx (The Liv¬ 
ing Thoughts Library, New York, 1939). 
Trotsky’s introduction (pp. 1-45) is fol¬ 
lowed by selected passages from Marx’ 
Capital (pp. 48-189). Writing for American 
readers, and illustrating his theoretical argu¬ 
ments with American materials. Trotsky 
comes to the conclusion that Marxism has 
a great future in the United States: “In this, 
too, America will in a few jumps catch up 
with Europe and outdistance it. Progressive 
technique and a progressive social structure 
will pave their own way in the sphere of 
doctrine. The best theoreticians of Marxism 
will appear on American soil. Marx will be¬ 
come the mentor of the advanced American 
workers” (p. 38). A less optimistic view is 
expressed by the one-time leader of the 
Communist Party of the United States, Earl 
R. Browder, in his Marx and America (New 
York, 1958). 

► VORLANDER, Karl, KotI Motx: Setn 
Leben und sein Werk (Leipzig, 1929). See 
also Max Adler, Marx als Denker (Berlin, 
1925); Ferdinand Tonnies, Marx: Leben 
und Lehre (Jena, 1921); Walter Theimer, 
Der Marxismus: Lehre, Wirkung, Kritik 
(Bern, 1950); Max G. Lange, Marmsmus, 
Lenmismus, StaUmsmus: zur Kritik des 
dialektischen Materialismus (Stuttgart, 
1955); and Rudolf Sannwald, Marx und 
die Antike (Zurich, 1957). The relation of 
Marx and Hegel is discussed in Siegfried 
Marck, Hegelianismus und Marxismus (Ber¬ 
lin, 1922), and Paul Vogel, Begels GeselL 
schqftshegrig und seine geschichtliche 
Portbildung dutch Lorenz Stein, Marx, 
Engels und Lassalle (Berlin, 1925). 
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II. LeninSialin 

► Berdyaev, Nicolas, The Origin of Rns- 
sian Communism (New York, 1937). This 
stimulating work by an exiled Russian phi¬ 
losopher and religious thinker arrives at 
the conclusion that ''Russian communism is 
more traditional than is commonly thought 
and that it is a transformation and defor¬ 
mation of the old Russian messianic idea” 

(p. 228). 

► Cantrill, Hadley, The Politics of De¬ 
spair (New York, 1958). A pioneering em¬ 
pirical study on the psychology and outlook 
of Communist voters in France and Italy. 
See also Gabriel A. Almond. The Appeals of 
Communism (Princeton, 1954), and Mor¬ 
ris L. Ernst and David Loth, Report on the 
American Communist (New York, 1952). 

► Carr, Edward Hallett, Studies in Rev¬ 
olution (New York, 1950). The author 
starts with Saint-Simon and ends with 
Lenin and Stalin. The book is valuable 
inasmuch as it emphasizes the relation of 
Russian communism to the general Euro¬ 
pean revolutionary tradition of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Yet it overstates its case; 
Stalin is made to appear as the final link of 
this tradition, and Stalinism is implied to be 
the only alternative to liberal democracy. 
See also Carr’s earlier book. The Soviet 
Impact on the Western World (New York, 
1947), in which he examines the political, 
economic, social, international, and ideolog¬ 
ical influences of Sovietism on the Western 
world. A succinct summary of "Lenin’s 
Theory of the State” will be found in Carr’s 
The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, Vol. 
I (London, 1950), pp. 233-249. 

^ Crossman, Richard (ed.), The God 
That Failed (Bantam Books, New York, 
1954). Six memoirs by former communists 
and fellow travelers (Arthur Koestler, 
Ignazio Silone, Richard Wrig^, Andr6 
Gide, Louis Fischer, Stephen Spender) on 
how they embraced the communist faith 
and why they eventually renounced it. In 
the literature on communism, this book is 
of uiUque value, for it discusses communism 
in terms of critical personal experiences 


rather than abstract ideology. Of the six es¬ 
says, those by Richard Wright, the Ameri¬ 
can writer, and Ignazio Silone, the Italian 
novelist, are the most moving. In all, this 
symposium greatly contributes to an under¬ 
standing of why persons of profoundly re¬ 
ligious, ethical, and democratic faith com¬ 
mit themselves to communism as an ideal 
and hope. 

► Djilas, Milovan, The New Class 
(Praeger Paperbacks New York, 1959). 
Possibly the most important book on com¬ 
munism since the Communist Manifesto. 
The author, a former communist, shows the 
errors of communist totalitarianism by em¬ 
ploying, to a large extent, Marxian con¬ 
cepts and techniques of analysis. See also 
his Land Without Justice (New York, 1958) 
and Anatomy of a Moral (New York, 
1959). 

► Eastman, Max, Marx and Lenin: The 
Science of Revolution (New York, 1927). 
Comparing Marx with Lenin, the author 
concludes as follows. “In Marx the Hegel¬ 
ian metaphysician was dominant over the 
practical scientific thinker; in Lenin the 
scientific thinker gained the victory. And 
that victory is the theoretical foundation of 
Bolshevism. Bolshevism is an unconscious, 
and therefore incomplete, substitution of a 
practical science of revolution for that revo¬ 
lutionary philosophy of the universe which 
Marx created” (p. 168). 

► Friedrich, Carl J. (ed.), Totalitarian¬ 
ism (Cambridge, Mass., 1954). A collection 
of essays on totalitarianism (mostly of the 
communist variety) by George F. Kennan, 
Carl J. Friedrich,'H. J. Muller, Harold D. 
Lasswell, and other leading authorities. See 
also Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniew K. 
Brzezinski, Totalitarian Dictatorship and 
Autocracy (Cambridge, Mass., 1956). 

^ Hecker, Julius F., Moscow Dialogues: 
Discussions on Red Philosophy (London, 
1933). The relations of communism to phi¬ 
losophy, religion, ethics, and politics, in dia¬ 
logue form. The viewpoint is that of ortho¬ 
dox communism. See also John Middleton 
Muny, The Necessity of Communism 
(London, 1932). An Olumlnating critical 
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position and interpretation of Soviet dialec¬ 
tical materialism will be found in I. M. Bo- 
chenski, Dcr sowjetrtissische diakktische 
Materialismus {Diamat) (Bern, 1950), 
which also contains a comprehensive bibli¬ 
ography (pp. 185-206). 

► Hilfekding, Rudolf, ‘‘State Capitalism 
or Totalitarian State Economy,” Modern 
Review, I (June, 1947), 266-271. Maintains 
that “from a social democratic viewpoint 
the Bolshevik economy can hardly be called 
‘socialist,’ for to us socialism is indissolubly 
linked to democracy. According to our con¬ 
cept, socialization of the means of produc¬ 
tion implies freeing the economy from the 
rule of one class and vesting it in society as 
a whole—a society which is democratically 
self-governed” (p. 270). Much of procom¬ 
munist apologetics has been based on the 
proposition that communism, though politi¬ 
cally undemocratic, has at least achieved 
economic democracy. Hilferding demon¬ 
strates that no totalitarian economy can be 
democratic. See also Raymond Aron and 
others, The Soviet Economy: A Discussion 
(London, 1956), with contributions by 
Colin Clark, C, A. R. Crosland, Bertrand de 
Jouvencl, Peter Wiles, and other experts. 

► Hill, Christopher, Lenin and the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution (London-New York, 1947). 
A volume in the Teach Yourself History 
series. See also Ralph Fox, Lenin: A Biogra¬ 
phy (New York, 1931). 

► Historicus, “Stalin on Revolution,” 
Foreign Affairs, XXVII (January, 1949), 
175-214. A painstaking piece of research, 
essential to an understanding of Stalin¬ 
ism. Sec also G. L. Arnold, “Stalinism,” 
Political Quarterly, XXI (October-Decem- 
ber, 1950), 338-355; Mark Vishniak, “Len¬ 
in’s Democracy, and Stalin’s,” Foreign Af¬ 
fairs, XXIV (July, 1946), 610-621; and 
H. R. Trevor-Roper, “Stalin Would Have 
Liquidated Marx,” New York Times Maga- 
tine (January 30, 1949), 9 ff. 

^ Hunt, R. N. Caxew, The Theory and 
Practice of Communism (New York, 1950). 
Part I is entitled 'The Marxist Basis”; 
Part II, "The Davdopment of the Euro* 
pean Socialist Movement up to 1914”; and 


Part III, “Leninism and Stalinism.” An 
annotated bibliography is appended (pp. 
218-227). The interaction of communist 
ideas and institutions in the Soviet regime 
is analyzed in Barrington Moore, Soviet 
Politics—The Dilemma of Power: The Role 
of Ideas in Social Change (Cambridge, 
Mass,, 1950), and Raymond A. Bauer and 
others. How the Soviet System Works 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1956). An illuminating 
(and often amusing) volume on the am¬ 
biguities of Soviet communist theory and 
practice is Harry Hodgkinson, Doubletalk: 
The Language of Communism (London, 
1955). 

► Relsen, Hans, The Political-Theory of 
Bolshevism: A Critical Analysis (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1949). Thi.s short book of 
sixty pages is by all odds the best critical 
analysis of the political theory of Marx and 
Engels, and of its later development by 
Lenin and Stalin. The style is clear and 
straightforward, the argument balanced and 
penetrating, and the documentation based 
largely on the original sources of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. A basic tool in 
the study of the political ideas of commu¬ 
nism and democracy. 

► Koestler, Arthur, Darkness at Noon 
(Signet Books, New York, 1948). This 
short novel supplies more insight into the 
working of totalitarian communism and its 
terroristic methods than many a ponderous 
work of nonfiction. The hero of the novel is 
an old revolutionary whose hnal fate—im¬ 
prisonment, abject confession of crimes not 
committed, and execution—resembles that 
of the victims of the Moscow treason trials 
in the nineteen thirties, in which Stalin liq¬ 
uidated most of the remnants of the original 
leaders of the revolution. See also George 
Orwell, 1984 (Signet Books, New York, 
1950). 

^ Laski, Harold J., Communism: 1381- 
1927 (London, 1927). The materialist in¬ 
terpretation of history seems to Laski, “as 
general doctrine, undeniable.” Yet he warns 
that “there is no justification for the resort 
to violence until the resources of reason 
have been exhausted” (p. 180). See, espe- 
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dally, Chap. IV, “The Communist Theory 
of the State*’ (pp. 123-182). Laski’s con- 
dusion is that the answer to “the new faith** 
of communism “is not the persecution of 
those who worship in its sanctuary, but the 
proof that those who do not share its con¬ 
victions can scan an horizon not less splen¬ 
did in the prospect it envisions nor less com¬ 
pelling in the allegiance it invokes” (pp. 
250-251). See also Laski’s The Secret Bat¬ 
talion: An Examination of the Communist 
Attitude to the Labour Party (London, 
1946), a devastating critique of communist 
methods of political infiltration and de¬ 
ception. 

► Marcuse, Herbert, Soviet Marxism: A 
Critical Analysis (New York, 1958). Ex¬ 
amines the relation of Marxist doctrine to 
Soviet reality, and concludes that Marxist 
ideology is a decisive part of the Soviet 
state and society. The author also feels that 
Soviet Marxism, in spite of its aberrations 
and distortions, is pushing Soviet society 
toward more liberalized economic and po¬ 
litical practices. Controversial in some of 
its conclusions, the book is an important 
contribution to the understanding of Marx¬ 
ism and its relation to communist reality. 

► PoLLis, Henri, Psychoanalyse du com^ 
munisme (Paris, 1949). Written from a 
militant democratic socialist standpoint. See 
also Jules Monnerot, Sociology of Com¬ 
munism (London, 1953), and Roger 
Stephane (ed.). Questions du communisme- 
(Paris, 1947). 

^ PossoNY, Stefan T., A Century of Con¬ 
vict: Communist Techniques of World 
Revolution, 1848-1950 (Chicago, 1953). 
Emphasizes the strategy and tactics of 
Marxism and communism rather than pure 
Ideology. See also Harold H. Fisher, The 
Communist Revolution: An Outline of 
Strategy and Tactics (Stanford, 1955); 
Franz Borkenau, European Communism 
(New York, 1953); Nathan Leites, The 
Operational Code of the PoUtbureau (New 
York, 1951), and A Study of Bolshevism 
(Glencoe, 1953); ^d Philip Sdznidk, The 
Organisational Weapon (New York, 1952). 

► RoaBMBXSc, Arthur, A History of Bol¬ 


shevism (London, 1934). The story ends in 
1932. See also Franz Borkenau, World 
Communism: A History of the Communist 
International (New York, 1939), The To¬ 
talitarian Enemy (London, 1940), and 
“Marx’s Prophecy in the Light of History: 
Balance Sheet after a Century,” Commen¬ 
tary, VII (May, 1949), 430-436. 

► Russell, Bertrand, Bolshevism: Prac¬ 
tice and Theory (New York, 1920). This re¬ 
markable book, based on a visit to Russia, 
is one of the few that have stood the test of 
time, and the author republi.shed it, in an 
unchanged second edition, in 1949 (London 
and New York). Russell agreed with the 
economic objectives of public ownership of 
industry but disagreed with the political 
means of ruthlessness employed by commu¬ 
nism for the attainment of its ends. Writing 
in 1920, Russell saw three possibilities of 
Soviet communist development: “The first 
is the ultimate defeat of Bolshevism by the 
forces of capitalism. The second is the vic¬ 
tory of the Bolshevists accompanied by a 
complete loss of their ideals and a regime of 
Napoleonic imperialism. The third is a pro¬ 
longed world-war, in which civilization will 
go under, and all its manifestations (includ¬ 
ing communism) will be forgotten” (p. 4). 
See also Russell’s “Scylla and Charybdis, or 
Communism and Fascism,” in his In Praise 
of Idleness, 4th imp. (London, 1948), pp. 
109-120. 

► Russian Institute, Columbu Uni- 
versity (ed.), The Anti-Stalin Campaign 
and International Communism: A Selection 
of Documents (New York, 1956). The most 
important document is the full text of 
Khrushchev’s speech at the Twentieth Con¬ 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (February 25, 1956) on the “Cult of 
the Individual,” giving a lengthy (though 
incomplete) account of the crimes and er¬ 
rors of Stalin (pp. 1-89). The remainder 
of the volume contains the reactions of 
communist newspapers and organizations to 
Khrushchev’s sensational speech. 

^ Sbton-Watson, Hugh, From Lenin to 
Malenkov: The History of World Commu¬ 
nism (New York, 1953). The author is one 
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of the leading British authorities on Eastern 
Europe. See also his pamphlet, Some Myths 
of Mar^m (Manchester, 1954). 

► Shvb, David, Lenin: A Biography (Now 
York, 1948). One of the most authoritative 
biographies of Lenin, based on original 
documentary material. The author, who 
early in the century participated in the Rus¬ 
sian revolutionary movement before com¬ 
ing to the United States in 1908, knew Lenin 
and other major figures of the time. The 
book is written from a democratic socialist 
viewpoint. See also Valeriu Marcu, Lenin 
(New York, 1928), for a more impres¬ 
sionistic account of Lenin’s career. 

► Simmons, Ernest J. (ed.). Continuity 
and Change in Russian and Soviet Thought 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1955). Examines to 
what extent communist ideas continue, or 
break with, lon^-term ideas and traditions 
of pre-communist Russia. The contributors 
include Isaiah Berlin, Merle Fainsod, Mi¬ 
chael Karpovich, Hans Kohn, Herbert Mar¬ 
cuse, Philip E. Moseley, and Ernest J. Sim¬ 
mons. 

► Staun, Joseph, and H. G. Wells, 
Marxism vs. Liberalism: An Interview 
(Marxist Pamphlets, No. 2, New York, 

1945) . The full text of an interview Wells 
had with Stalin in 1934. On the crucial is¬ 
sue of revolution, Stalin told Wells that 
*’you are wrong if you think that the Com¬ 
munists are enamored with violence. They 
would be very pleased to drop violent meth¬ 
ods if the ruling class agreed to give way 
to the working class. But the experience of 
history speaks against such an assumption” 
(p. 21). Thjs text of the interview is also re¬ 
printed in New Statesman and Nation (Oc¬ 
tober 27. 1934), 601-606. 

► Trotsky, Leon, Stalin: An Appraisal 
of the Man and His Influence (New York, 

1946) . Trotsky concludes his biography of 
Stalin as follows: “T’Etat, c’cst moi’ (I 
am the State) b almost a liberal formula 
by comparison with the actualities of 
Stalin’s totalitarian regime. Louis XIV 
identified himself only with the State. The 
Popes of Rome identified thonselves with 
both the State and the Church—but only 


during the epoch of temporal power. The 
totalitarian state goes far beyond Caesaro- 
Papism, for it has encompa^ed the entire 
economy of the country as well. Stalin can 
justly say, unlike the Sun King, *La 
Soci6t6, c’cst moi* (I am Society)” (p. 
421). A Ibt of Trotsky’s books and pam¬ 
phlets in English is included (pp. 477- 
478). See also Trotsky’s The Stalin School 
of Falsification (New York, 1937). 
Trotsky’s most important work is The 
History of the Russian Revolution (three 
vob. in one. New York, 1937). His most 
provocative theoretical contribution will be 
found in Permanent Revolution (New 
York, 1931). My Life (New York, 1931) 
is one of the fascinating autobiographies 
of world literature. Trotsky’s Lenin (New 
York, 1925) is not a formal biography but 
a collection of memoirs, sketches, and 
fragments on Lenin. 

► Wetter, Gustav A., Dialectical Ma* 
terialism: A Historical and Systematic 5ir- 
vey of Philosophy in the Soviet Union 
(N^w York, 1958). The author4^ Aus¬ 
trian Jesuit teaching the history of Rus¬ 
sian philosophy at the Papal Oriental In¬ 
stitute in Rome, is one of the top experts 
on Marxism and communism in the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church. His monumental 
work is the fruit of many years of study 
and research. See also his much briefer 
PhUosophie und Naturwissenschaft n$ der 
Sowjetunion (Hamburg, 1958). 

Wilson, Edmund, To the Finland Sta^ 
Hon (Anchor Books, New York, 1953). 
The bulk of the book (pp. 111-484) deals 
with Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Trotsky. 

► Wolfe, Bertram D., Three Who Made 
a Revolution (Beacon Press Books, Bos¬ 
ton, 1955). The prerevolutionary lives and 
careers of Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin. 

► ZiNNER, Paul E. (ed.), National Com- 
munism and Popular Revolt in Eastern 
Europe (New York, 1956). A collection of 
documents covering the background and 
events of the-Hungarian and Polish revo¬ 
lutions in 1956. Sec also Imre Nagy, On 
Communism: In Defense of the New 
Course (New York, 1957), a classical ex* 
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position of “national communism” by the 
Prime Minister of Hungary during the 
Revolution of 1956, and Claries P. Mo 


Chapter 24 

Democratic Socialism 

► Attlee, C. R., T/ie Labour Party in 
Perspective—and Twelve Years Later 
(London, 1949). This reprint of the origi¬ 
nal edition of 1937 contains a preface by 
Francis Williams (pp. 9-24), indicating 
how the policies proposed by Attlee in 
1937 were carried out by him after he be¬ 
came Prime Minister in 1954. See also Att¬ 
lee’s autobiography, As It Happened 
(London, 1954), and Purpose and Policy: 
Selected Speeches (London-New York. 
1947). For biographical studies of Attlee, 
sec the following: Roy Jenkins, Mr, Attlee 
(London, 1948), an ‘Tnterim Biography” 
by a Labor M.P. with much inside infor¬ 
mation; Vincent Brome, Clement Attlee 
(London, 1949), a popular “pictorial” 
biography; J. T. Murphy, Labour*s Big 
Three: A Biographical Study of Clement 
Attlee, Herbert Morrison, and Ernest 
Bevin (London, 1948); and Patricia 
Strauss, Bevin attd Co.: The Leaders of 
British Labour (New York, 1941), Chap. 
VII (pp. 89-100). Colm Brogan, Ottr New 
Masters (London, 1947), contains a chap¬ 
ter on Attlee (“The Mahout,” pp. 41-61), 
as viewed by a highly critical Conservative 
writer. 

► Barker, Ernest, Political Thought in 
England, 1545-1914, rev. cd. (London, 
1928). The last chapter, “Economics and 
Politics” (pp. 203-247), traces the begin¬ 
nings of socialist ideas in Britain from the 
eighteen-eighties on. It analyses the British 
reactions to Marx, and briefly describes 
the birth and growth of Fabianism. 

► Barov, N. (cd.). The Co-Operative 
Movement in Labottr Britain (London, 


Vicker, Titoism: Pattern for International 
Communism (New York, 1957), based on 
hrst-hand experience. 


1948). Edited for the Fabian Society. 

► Beer, Max, Fifty Years of Interna¬ 
tional Socialism (London, 1935). This 
autobiography of a continental socialist, 
who spent about a quarter of a century in 
England, contains some penetrating analy¬ 
ses of English politics in general and Eng¬ 
lish socialism in particular. In Chap. 
XXXIV, “Interview with Lenin” (pp. 144- 
159), Beer explained to Lenin some of the 
effects that he observed in revolutionary 
socialists who had fled from the Continent 
to England: “Revolutionary exiles, if they 
live for any length of time in England, 
turn gradually into reformists; she acts 
upon them as a derevolutionizing filter. I 
have met in London former revolutionists 
and terrorists from Germany and Austria, 
Communards and Anarcho-Communists 
from the Latin countries, who had become 
wise in England. With an air of superior 
wisdom they held forth on the virtues of 
'compromise, statesman-like attitude, sa¬ 
gacity, well-balanced judgment, and prefer¬ 
ence of expediency to principle,’ and all 
those stock phrases they had heard in 
lecture-halls, or had read iq The Times or 
The Spectator** (pp. 152-153). 

► Blum, Leon, For All Mankind (New 
York, 1946). Written by the leader of 
French socialism and first Socialist Prime 
Minister of his country, this short book, a 
moving work of documentary value, dis¬ 
cusses the prospects of democratic social¬ 
ism, particularly in relation to France. 
Blum spent the period of November, 1940, 
to December, 1942, in Vichy prisons, and 
composed For All Mankind during his im- 
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prisonmcnt. Written during the dark days 
of World War II, the book never doubts 
for a moment the ultimate triumph of 
democracy over fascist totalitarianism. For 
introductions to the background and evo¬ 
lution of French socialism, see £mile 
Durkheim, Le socialisme (Paris, 1928); 
Paul Louis, Histoirc du socialisme en 
France, 5th ed. (Paris, 1950); Marcel 
Pr^lot, Uivolution politique du socialisme 
jran^ais, 1789-1934 (Paris, 1939); and 
Maxime Leroy, Les precurseurs fran^ais 
du socialisme: de Condorcei d Proudhon 
(Paris, 1948). The latter is a source book. 
For the earlier beginnings of French so¬ 
cialism, see William B. Guthrie, Socialism 
before the French Revolution (New York, 
1907); Jessica Peixotto, The French Revo¬ 
lution and Modern French Socialism (New 
York, 1901); Harold J. Laski, “The So¬ 
cialist Tradition in the French Revolu¬ 
tion,” in F. J. C. Hearnshaw (ed.). The 
Social and Political Ideas of Some Repre¬ 
sentative Thinkers of the Revolutionary 
Era (London, 1931), pp. 201-233, re¬ 
printed in Laski’s Studies in Law and 
Politics (London, 1932), pp. 66-103; and 
Maxime Leroy, Histoire des idees sociales 
en France de Montesquieu d Robespierre, 
2nd ed. (Paris, 1946). For a scathing 
critique of French socialist policies after 
World War II, see Andre Philip, Le so¬ 
cialisme trahi (Paris, 1957). 

► Borkenau, Franz, Socialism: National 
or International (London, 1942). Discusses 
the struggle of nationalism and interna¬ 
tionalism in the various labor movements 
of the world. 

► Buber, Martin, Paths in Utopia 
(Beacon Paperbacks, Boston, 1958), The 
author, holder of the chair of social philos¬ 
ophy at the Hebrew University in Jeru¬ 
salem, defends the non-Marxist socialism 
of Owen, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Proudhon, 
Kropotkin, and Landaucr against the 
Marxist-communist doctrine of class war 
and dictatorship. Buber attempts to show 
that socialism based on small associations 
of freely cooperating individuals is the 
only realistic approach to the rccon.struc- 


tion of modem society, and that it is far 
from being “utopian,” as Marx and Engels 
sarcastically called it, whereas the self- 
styled “scientific” doctrines of Marx and 
Lenin are doomed to fail precisely because 
they violate the true nature of man, his 
needs for freedom and cooperation. As an 
example of cooperative socialism based on 
personal freedom and voluntary associa¬ 
tion, the author describes in the epilogue 
the “Kvuza,” or Village Commune, in 
Israel (“An Experiment That Did Not 
Fail,” pp. 139-149). All in all, this book is 
indispensable to the study of non-Marxist 
socialism. 

► Cole, G. D. H., A History of the Labour 
Party from 1914 (London, 1948). The best 
work on the period. The bibliography (pp. 
485-500) is greatly enriched by the in¬ 
clusion of the titles of Labor-party pro¬ 
grams, reports, and pamphlets published 
during the years 1914-1947. See also the 
following: G. D. H. Cole, British Working 
Class Politics, 1832-1914 (London, 1941), 
and A Short History of the British Work¬ 
ing Class Movement, 1789-1947, rev. ed. 
(London, 1948); Max Beer, A History of 
British Socialism (London, 1940); and In¬ 
dependent Labour Party, 1893-1943: Jubi¬ 
lee Souvenir (London, 1943). Margaret 
Cole, Makers of the Labour Movement 
(London, 1948), looks at the development 
of British socialism through outstanding 
personalities; the book includes, among 
others, biographical studies of Tom Paine, 
Robert Dwen, John Stuart Mill, William 
Morris, James Keir Hardie. Sidney W^ebb, 
George Lansbury, and H. G. Wells. 

► -, Socialism in Evolution (Lon¬ 

don, 1938). Chap. IV (pp. 133-159), 
“Marxism in the Western World,” is an 
important critical analysis and modifica¬ 
tion of basic Marxian doctrines in the light 
of social and industrial changes since 
Marx’ death. Cole demonstrates, in par¬ 
ticular, the impact of the growth of the 
white-collar workers, the “salariat,” as 
contrasted with the old-type “proletariat” 
of manual workers in the heavy industries. 
The failure of continental socialist parties 
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to attract the salariat led to their decline, 
whereas the British Labor party succeeded 
in winning the allegiance of the white-collar 
workers, thus ensuring for itself electoral 
victories in the General Elections of 1945 
and 1950. The other chapters of Socialism 
in Evolution deal with problems of the 
labor and socialist movements in Europe, 
particularly western Eurot>e, and throw a 
good deal of light on the psychology and 
strategy of English socialism. Cole’s Per¬ 
sons and Periods (London, 1938) contains 
two chapters that are especially interesting 
in the study of English socialism: Chap. 
VI, “A Study in Legal Repression,” and 
Chap. IX, “Robert Owen and Owenism.” 

See also the following works by Cole: 
Social Theory (London, 1920); Guild So¬ 
cialism Restated (London, 1920); Robert 
Owen (London, 1925); Literature and 
Politics (London, 1929); Some Relations 
between Political and Economic Theory 
(London, 1934); Principles of Economic 
Planning (London, 1935); A Century of 
Co-operation (Manchester, 1945); Social¬ 
ist Economics (London, 1950); Essays in 
Social Theory (London, 1950); Studies in 
Class Structure (London, 1955); and A 
History of Socialist Thought, 4 vols. (New 
York, 1953-1958). 

► Cripps, Stafford, Towards Christian 
Democracy (New York, 1946). Like Att¬ 
lee, Cripps became a socialist largely 
through his deep religious convictions. He 
gave up one of the most prominent legal 
practices to dedicate himself to a career 
of service in the labor movement and the 
Government. See also his Democracy Up- 
to-Date (London, 1939). William Dale 
Morris, The Christian Origins of Social 
Revolt (London, 1949), provides a con¬ 
venient historical survey of the subject 
from the Middle Ages to the present, and 
places modem English socialism in proper 
perspective. William Temple, Christianity 
and the Social Order (Penguin Special, 
London-New York, 1942), is a useful il¬ 
lustration of the climate of religious opin¬ 
ion in England. The author. Archbishop 
of Canterbury, came close to some of the 


fundamental positions of British socialism, 
and his book explains why politically ac¬ 
tive ministers of religion in Britain will 
be found more often in the labor move¬ 
ment than in the Conservative Party. 
Franz Linden, Sozialismus und Religion: 
Konfessionssozlologische Untersuchung der 
Labour Party 1929-1931 (Leipzig, 1932) 
contains interesting material on religion 
and the Labor party 

► Crosland, C. a. R., The Future of So¬ 
cialism (New York, 1957). The most im¬ 
portant book on socialism since World 
War II. The author, a renowned British 
economist, tones down traditional socialist 
objectives like nationalization ana plan¬ 
ning, and stresses social equality and the 
cultivation of the good life for all. The 
book concludes as follows: “We do not 
want to enter the age of abundance, only 
to find that we have lost the values which 
might teach us how to enjoy it” (p. 529). 

► Crossman, R. H. S. (ed.). New Fabian 
Essays (London, 1952). The most inter¬ 
esting essay in this symposium is by Cross¬ 
man himself, “Towards a Philosophy of 
Socialism” (pp. 1-32). Stressing the hu¬ 
man values of socialism over specific eco¬ 
nomic or social aims, Crossman concludes 
that “it is not the pursuit of happiness but 
the enlargement of freedom which is so¬ 
cialism’s highest aim” (p. 29). See also 
Crossman’s pamphlet, Socialism and the 
New Despotism (Fabian Tract No. 298, 
London, 1956), in which he warns against 
the dangers of a “new despotism” as a re¬ 
sult of excessive nationalization of indus¬ 
try: “In Britain we are faced with the 
following dilemma. Since the abuses of 
oligopoly cannot be checked by free com¬ 
petition, the only way to enlarge freedom 
and achieve a full democracy is to sub¬ 
ject the economy to public control. Yet 
the State bureaucracy itself is one of those 
concentrations of powers which threaten 
our freedom. If we increase its authority 
still further, shall we not be endangering 
the liberties we are trying to defend?” (p. 
13). 

► Durbin. E. F. M.. The Politics of 
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Democratic Socialism (London, 1940). In 
the literature on the philosophy of demo¬ 
cratic socialism this is one of the endur¬ 
ing works; its stature is likely to grow as 
time goes on. 

► Gaitskell, Hugh, Socialism and Na- 
tionalization (Fabian Tract No. 300, Lon¬ 
don, 1956). The Leader of the British 
Labor Party explains the growing shift of 
socialist thinking from the concept of na¬ 
tionalization to that of equality. With re¬ 
spect to nationalization, Gaitskell writes 
that '*in the case of management the 
change, either for good or bad, is not so 
great as was at one time desired or feared. 
The nationalized industries cannot be so 
disinterested in ^profits,’ and the larger 
private firms are not quite so obsessed 
with them as they were once thought to 
be” (p. 17). Gaitskell summarizes his 
argument by saying that *'the most vital 
question is how far greater social and eco¬ 
nomic equality can be achieved without 
more nationalization and public ownership” 
(p. 31). Similar views are also expressed 
by Gaitskell in his Recent Developments in 
British SociaUst Thinking (London, 1956). 
► Gray, Alexander, The SociaUst Tradi¬ 
tion: Moses to Lenin (London, 1946). The 
following portions of this learned and en- 
tertaininglj' written work deal with English 
socialism: Chap. V (pp. 114-135) on Wil¬ 
liam Godwin; Chap. VIII (pp. 197-217) 
on Robert Owen; Chap. XI (pp. 257-296), 
‘‘Early English Socialism”; Chap. XIV, 
first ^If (pp. 384-401) on Fabianism; and 
Chap. XVI (pp. 433-458), “Guild Social¬ 
ism,” particularly on G. D. H. Cole. 
French socialism is dealt with in Chaps. IV 
(M). 76-113), VI-VII (pp. 136-196), and 
IX-X (pp. 218-256). Sm also the follow¬ 
ing: Norman Mackenzie, SociaUsm: A 
Short History (Hutchinson’s University 
Library, London-New York, 1949); Philip 
Taft, Movements for Economic Reform 
(Now York, 1950); Harry W. Laidler, 
SodaLEconomk Movements: An History 
cal and Comparative Survey of SociaUsm, 
Communism, Co-operation, Utopianism; 


and Other Systems of Reform and Re* 
construction (New York, 1946); Werner 
Sombart, Sonalismus und sotiale Born- 
gung, 5th ed. (Jena, 1905); and Georg 
Adler, Geschichte des SosiaUsmus und 
Kommumsmus (Leipzig, 1920). 

► Hayek, Friedrich A., The Road to 
Serfdom (Chicago, 1944). The most popu¬ 
lar book against planning. Much of Hayek*s 
argument is based on the thesis that in a 
planned economy “the worst get to the 
top,” that the rule of law is incompatible 
with planning, and that the suppression of 
dissent becomes unavoidable in a planned 
economy. Hayek reaffirmed his antiplan¬ 
ning position in Individualism and Eco¬ 
nomic Order (Chicago, 1948). In the vast 
literature of books and pamphlets directed 
against planning, the following will be 
found useful: John Jewkes, Ordeal by 
Planning (London, 1948); Walter Lipp- 
mann. The Good Society (Boston, 1937); 
G. L. Schwartz, Why Planning? (London, 
1944); and T. E. Gregory, The Planned 
State and the Equalitarian State (London, 
1934). More moderate viewpoints will be 
found in Lionel Robbins, The Economic 
Problem tn Peace and War (London, 
1947); Sir Hubert Henderson, The Uses 
and Abuses of Economic Planning (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1947); John Maurice Clark, Alter¬ 
native to Serfdom (New York, 1948); 
Robert A. Dahl and (Tharles E. Lindblom, 
Politics, Economics, and Welfare (New 
York, 1953); and Michael P. Fo¬ 
garty, Economic Control (London, 1955). 
Hayek’s Road to Serfdom quickly called 
forth a stream of books and articles at¬ 
tacking his views; one of the sharpest and 
most vigorous attacks will be found in 
Herman Finer, Road to Reaction (Bos¬ 
ton, 1946). 

^ Heimann, Eduard, Communism, Fas¬ 
cism, or Democracy? (New York, 
1938). Thought-provoking and stimulating 
throughout, this work vindicates democracy 
in general, and socialist democracy 
in particular, against the challenges of 
communism and fascism. 
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► Hobson, John A., Ttymrds Social 
EquaUty (L. T. Hobhouse Memorial Lec- 
tiires, No. 1, London, 1931). See also the 
following: J. L. Hammond, The Growth 
of Common Enjoyment (L. T. Hobhouse 
Memorial Lectures, No. 3, London, 1933); 
Muriel Jaeger, Liberty versus Equality 
(London-New York, 1943); and T. H. 
Marshall, Citizenship and Social Class 
(Cambridge, 1950). The strongest case for 
complete economic equality will be found 
in Bernard Shaw, The Intelligent Woman's 
Guide to Socudism and Capitalism (Lon¬ 
don, 1928), one of the most brilliant— 
and amusing—^pieces of literature in the 
whole history of socialism. A well bal¬ 
anced brief analysis of the legal, religious, 
political, economic, and international as¬ 
pects of equality is presented in David 
Thomson, EquaUty (Cambridge, 1949). 

► Hutchison, Keith, The Decline and 
FaU of British Capitalism (New York, 
1950). Provides the social and economic 
background for the rise of labor in Britain. 
Written with insight, knowledge, and per- 
sf>ective. See also G. D. N. Worswick and 
P. H. Ady (cds.), The British Economy, 
1943-1950 (Oxford, 1952), and Andrew 
Shonfkeld, British Economic Policy Since 
the War (Penguin Books, Baltimore, 
1958). 

^ Irvine, Wiluam, **Shaw, the Fabians, 
and the Utilitarians,** Journal of the His» 
tory of Ideas, VIII (April, 1947), 218- 
231. An illuminating study of the relation 
between Benthamism and Fabianism. 

^ Kautsxy, Karl, Social Democracy 
versus Communism (New York, 1946). 
See also the following: The Social Revolu¬ 
tion (Chicago, 1905); The Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat (Manchester-London, 
1919); Terrorism and Communism (Lon¬ 
don, 1920); The Labour Revolution (New 
Yoiic, 1925); Bolshevism at a Deadlock 
(London, 1931); Die VorlSufer des neueren 
SotiaHsmus (Stuttgart, 1895); Die ma- 
terialisHscke Gesckichtsauffassung, 2 vote. 
(Berlin, 1927); Ethik und materiaUstische 
Gesekichtsaufassung (Berlin, 1930); and 


Aus der FruhzeU des Marxismus: Engels' 
Briefwechsel mit Kautsky (Prague, 1935). 

► Lange, Oskar, and Fred M. Taylor, 
On the Economic Theory of Socialism 
(ed. Benjamin £. Lippincott, Minneapolis, 
1938). The two essays in this book seek to 
refute the charge that a socialist economy 
is not practicable. Specihcally, Lange and 
Taylor turn their attention to leading op¬ 
ponents of socialism among economists, 
such as Lionel Robbins, F. A. Hayek, and 
Ludwig von Mises. The main argument of 
the two authors is that rational allocation 
of resources is possible under a planned 
socialist economy. They also emphasize 
that a socialist economy is not only com¬ 
patible with democracy but a natural out¬ 
come of its basic assumptions. For anti¬ 
socialist critiques of this position, see F. A. 
Hayek (ed.). Collectivist Economic Plan¬ 
ning (London, 1935, 3rd imp., 1947), with 
essays by Hayek, Pierson, Mises, Halm, 
and Barone. 

► Levy, A. B., Private Corporations and 
Their Control, 2 vols. (London, 1950). A 
scholarly and detailed analysis of the eco¬ 
nomic and legal background of the private 
corporation as *^the powerful instrument 
of capitalistic enterprise in modem so¬ 
ciety** (II, 889). A useful bibliography is 
appended (II, 882-888). 

► Lewis, W. Arthur, The Principles of 
Economic Planning: A Study for the 
Fabian Society (London, 1949). This short 
book of 128 pages is one of the most 
original discussions of the major principles 
involved in economic planning. On the key 
problem of nationalization the author 
writes as follows: '^Nationalization, then, 
is frequently desirable. There is no case 
for nationalizing the whole economy. For 
nationalization, when all is said, remains a 
form of monopoly, subject to all the usual 
disadvantages of monopoly. It is an im¬ 
provement on private monopoly and de¬ 
sirable in industries that would in any case 
be monopolistic, but complete nationaliza¬ 
tion should never be introduced in any 
industry which is not naturally or desirably 
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monopolistic. The reasons for this are the 
usual reasons against monopoly; that it 
breeds inefficiency, stifles initiative and 
concentrates power** (p. 104). 

See also the following: Carl Landaeuer, 
Theory of National Economic Planning, 
rev. ed. (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1947); 
Barbara Wootton, Freedom under Plan- 
ning (Chapel Hill, 1945); James Edward 
Meade, Planning and the Price Mechanism 
(London, 1948); Oliver Franks, Central 
Planning and Control in War and Peace 
(London, 1947); E. F. M. Durbin, Prob¬ 
lems of Economic Planning (London, 
1949); W. Friedmann, The Planned State 
and the Rule of Law (Melbourne, 1948); 
Karl Mannheim, Freedom, Power, and 
Democratic Planning (New York, 1950), 
and Man and Society in an Age of Recon- 
struction (London, 1940); and Seymour E. 
Harris, Economic Planning: The Pldns of 
Fourteen Countries with Analyses of the 
Plans (New *York, 1949). 

^ Menger, Anton, The Right to the 
Whole Produce of Labour (London~New 
York, 1899). This English translation of 
an important work by an Austrian econo¬ 
mist contains an introduction and bibliog¬ 
raphy by H. S. Foxwell that are indis¬ 
pensable to the study of early English so¬ 
cialism. The introduction (pp. v-cx) sur¬ 
veys the main figures of English socialist 
thought in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Bibliographical data on early 
English socialism are supplied by Foxwell 
(pp. 191-267). Foxwell summarizes his 
position as follows; **It was a handful of 
English writers, brought up in the classic 
country of capitalistic production, and re¬ 
flecting upon the terrible wreckage of the 
early pre-regulation period, who laid down 
the broad lines of thought upon which so¬ 
cialistic criticism of capitalism has ever 
since proceeded* (p. xxvii). 

► Mises, Ludwig von, Socialism (New 
York, 1935; originally published as Die 
Gemeinwirtschaft in 1922). An important 
book, because Mises was the first to popu¬ 
larize a few basic arguments against plan¬ 


ning and socialism that later gained wider 
currency through the books of F. A. Hayek 
and Walter Lippmann. Socialism is impos¬ 
sible, according to Mises, because of the 
lack of ^'economic calculation’* in a socialist 
community. In addition, Mises cites what 
have become the standard arguments against 
socialism, from bureaucratic centralization 
to soulless totalitarianism. In Human Ac¬ 
tion: A Treatise on Economics (New Ha¬ 
ven, 1949), Mises reaffirmed his faith in ex¬ 
treme laissez faire; Chap. XXXV, “The 
Welfare Principle versus the Market Princi¬ 
ple** (pp. 829-850), provides a convenient 
summary of his position. Socialism and Hu¬ 
man Action are perhaps the two most im¬ 
portant antisocialist books written primarily 
from the viewpoint of the economist. In 
The Anticapitalist Mentality (Princeton, 
1956) Mises explores the sources of hostil¬ 
ity to capitalism, particularly in countries 
in which the system has worked success¬ 
fully. Spirited defenses of the capitalist sys¬ 
tem will also be found in Thomas Wilson, 
Capitalism and Economic Progress (Lon¬ 
don, 1950); David McCord Wright, Cap¬ 
italism (New York, 1951); and F. A. Hayek 
(ed.), Capitalism and the Historians (Chi¬ 
cago, 1954). 

► Morris, William, Selected Writings, ed. 
by G. D. H. Cole (New York, 1934). This 
Centenary Edition of the Nonesuch Press 
contains most of Morris* essays and tracts 
(pp. 475-671). 

► Picou, A. C., Socialism versus Capital¬ 
ism (London; 1937). One of Britain’s lead¬ 
ing economists deals with such issues as dis¬ 
tribution of wealth and income, the alloca¬ 
tion of productive resources, unemploy¬ 
ment, profit, technical efficiency, and the 
problem of incentive. He is sympathetic to¬ 
ward the method of **gradualness** in social 
and economic change, including the natiim- 
alization of important industries. 

► Read, Herbert, The Politics of the Un¬ 
political (London, 1945). Like William 
Morris, Read came to socialism via art and 
poetry, and his socialism, like that of Mor¬ 
ris, is a peculiar and unclassifiable blend 
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of intense concern for beauty, individual¬ 
ism, anarchy, and a profound faith that the 
democratic experience of the human race 
has only begun—^that it must be carried on 
to previously undreamed-of heights. Read 
mentions Rousseau, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Proudhon, Ruskin, Marx, Morris, and 
Kropotkin as kindred spirits. In the best 
Morris tradition, Read invites the readet 
to take the case of the chair he sits on 
while reading, and to pursue his social in¬ 
vestigations from that point on. Men like 
Read will rarely found, or join, political 
parties, but their influence in England has 
been real, inside and outside the labor 
movement, because their protest against 
capitalism has sprung from their conscious¬ 
ness and sufferings as artists and poets, and 
because they are concerned with people 
rather than with abstractions. See also 
Kingsley Amis, Socialism and the Intellect 
tuals (Fabian Tract No. 304, London, 
1957). 

^ Rosenberg, Arthur, Democracy and 
Socialism: A Contribution to the Political 
History of the Past 150 Years (New York, 
1939). This work throws a good deal of 
Jight on the relations of democracy and 
socialism from the eighteenth to the twenti¬ 
eth century. 

► Schumpeter, Joseph A., Capitalism^ 
Socialism, and Democracy, 3rd ed. (New 
York-London, 1950). A distinguished econ¬ 
omist discusses the causes of the internal 
disintegration of capitalism and the pros¬ 
pects of democratic socialism in what is 
likely to become a classic in the literature 
on socialism. Schumpeter, rather critical of 
Marxism, is more in sympathy with the 
British approach. 

Shaw, Bernard, and Others, Fabian 
Essays (London, 1S89). The most famous 
document on *Tabian Socialism.*’ In addi¬ 
tion to Shaw, the contributors are Sid¬ 
ney Webb, Graham Wallas, Sydney Olivier, 
William Clarke, Annie Besant, and Hubert 
Bland. It has sold many tens of thousands 
of copies since its first publication and has 
never ceased to be a steady seller in the 


field of socialist literature. For an analysis 
of Fabianism, see also G. D. H. Cole, Fab- 
ian Socialism (London, 1943), and The 
Fabian Society, rev. ed. (Fabian Tract No. 
258, London, 1949); E. R. Pease, History 
of the Fabian Society, 2nd ed. (London, 
1925); Graham Wallas, Men and Ideas 
(London, 1940), pp. 103-107 (**Socialism 
and the Fabian Society”); the Diamond 
Jubilee Number of the Fabian Quarterly 
(No. 41, April, 1944), a special issue de¬ 
voted to the history and prospects of the 
Fabian Society; and Margaret Cole, ‘The 
Fabian Society,” Political Quarterly, XV 
(July-Scptember, 1944), 245-256. Mar¬ 
garet Cole (ed.). The Webbs and Their 
Work (London, 1949), is the best introduc¬ 
tion to the thought of the two great Fab¬ 
ians, with contributions by Bernard Shaw, 
Lord Beveridge, G. D. H. Cole, and others. 
Chap. XVI, “Political Thought and the 
Webbs” (pp. 251-264), by Leonard Woolf, 
is an incisive and critical account of the po¬ 
litical ideas of the Webbs. Margaret Cole is 
also the author of a biography, Beatrice 
Webb (New York, 1946). Beatrice Webb 
has written two books about herself and 
Sidney Webb that arc basic sources for the 
study of Fabianism and British socialism; 
My Apprenticeship (London, 1926), and 
Our Partnership (London, 1948). 

► Street, Arthur, The Public Corpora¬ 
tion in British Experience (London, 1947). 
The public corporation, the main organiza¬ 
tional form of nationalized industry in 
Britain, is discussed by the Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the National Coal Board in Britain. 
See also the following: William A. Robson 
(ed.), Problems of Nationalized Industry 
(New York, 1951); Ben W. Lewis, British 
Planning and Nationalization (New York, 
1952)j Edward Goodman, Forms of Pub¬ 
lic Control and Ownership (London, 1951); 
Hugh Clegg, Industrial Democracy and Na¬ 
tionalization (Oxford, 1951); H. A. Clegg 
and T. E. Chester, The Future of National¬ 
ization (Oxford, 1953); Acton Society 
Trust, Management Under Nationalization 
(London, 1953); W. Friedmann (ed.), The 
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PubUc Corporation: A Comparative Sym- 
poHum (Toronto, 1954); and H. A. Han¬ 
son. Public Enterprise: A Study of Its Or¬ 
ganization and Management in Vanous 
Countries (Brussels, 1955). 

An important critical examination of the 
public corporation from a democratic social¬ 
ist viewpoint will be found in H. R. G. 
Greaves, “Public Boards and Corpora¬ 
tions,” Political Quarterly, XVI (January- 
March, 1945), 67-77. Conservative cri¬ 
tiques of nationalization and the public cor¬ 
poration will be found in John Baker White, 
Nationalization: Chaos or Cure? (London, 
1946); James R, H. Hutchison, The Great 
Betrayal (London, 1950); John Longhurst, 
Nationalisation in Practice: The Civil Avia¬ 
tion Experiment (London, 1950); and R. 
Kelf-Cohen, Nationalization in Britain 
(New York, 1959). 

► Sturmthal, Adolf, The Tragedy of 
European Labor: 1918-1939 (New York, 
1943). An important analysis of the failures 
of continental European socialism in the 
period between World Wars I and II. See 
also Sturm thaFs Unity and Diversity in 
European Labor (Glencoe, 1953). Elie 
Hal^vy’s Histoire du sociaUsme europien 
(Paris, 1948) and Uhre des tyrannies: 
etudes sur le sociaUsme et la guerre (Paris, 
1938) will be found useful in the general 
study of European socialism. 

► Tawney, R. H., The British Labor 
Movement (New Haven, 1925). Sec also 
Tav/ney’s The Acquisitive Society (New 
York, 1921), Equality (London, 1931), and 
The Western Political Tradition (Burge 
Memorial Lecture, London, 1949). A dis¬ 
tinguished social and economic historian, 
Tawney has had an immense influence on 
the development of socialist thought in 
Britain, particularly since his style marks 
him as one of the great prose writers in 
English literature. 

► Thomas, Norman, A Socialises Faith 
(New York, 1951). By the leader of the 
American Socialist party. See also Thomas’ 
Socialism on the Defensive (New York- 
London, 1938), The Choice before Us: 
Mankind at the Crossroads (New York, 


1934), As / See It (New York, 1932), m 
the following: John Spargo, Social Demot 
racy Explained (New York-London, 1918); 
James MacKaye, Americanized Socialism: 
A Yankee View of Capitalism (New York, 
1918); and Morris Hillquist, SociaHsm in 
Theory and Practice (New York, 1912). 

► Tracy, Herbert (ed.). The British 
Labour Party: Its History, Growth, Policy, 
and Leaders, 3 vols. (London, 1948). With 
many contributions by leaders of the Labor 
party. See abo the following: Donald 
Munro, Socialism: The British Way (Lon¬ 
don, 1948); William Glenvil Hall, The 
Labour Party (Britain in Pictures, London, 
1949); Egon Wertheimer, Portrait of the 
Labour Party (London, 1929); Dean E. 
McHenry, His Majesty*s Opposition: Struc¬ 
ture and Problems of the British Labour 
Party, 1931-1938 (Berkeley, 1940); Hugh 
Dalton, Practical Socialism for Britain 
(London, 1935); G. E. G. Catlin (ed.), 
New Trends in Socialism (London, 1935); 
George Lansbuiy, My England (London, 
1934); George Orwell, The Lion and the 
Unicom: Socialism and the English Genius 
(London, 1941); Richard Acbnd, The For¬ 
ward March (London, 1941), and How It 
Can Be Done (London, 1944); Francis 
Williams, Fifty Years^ March: The Rise of 
the Labour Party (London, 1950); and R. 
T. McKenzie, British Political Parties 
(London, 1955), pp. 297-577. 

► Ulam, Adam B., Philosophical Founda¬ 
tions of English Socialism (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951). Shows, in particular, the im¬ 
pact of philosophical idealism on the early 
English socialists. See also Socialist Union, 
Twentieth Century Socialism (Penguin 
Books, Baltimore, 1956). 

► Webb, Sidney, and Beatrice Webb, The 
Decay of Capitalist Civilization, 3rd ed. 
(London, 1923). See abo The Consumers* 
Co-operative Movement (London, 1921), 
and A Constitution for the Socialist Com¬ 
monwealth of Great Britain (London, 
1920). One of the most important writings 
of Sidney Webb b Labour and the New 
Social Order (London, 1918), the Labor 
party program of 1918, which for the first 
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time committed it to socialism. Until that 
time, the Labor party was not officially so¬ 
cialist. 

► Williams, Francis, Socialist Britain: 
Its Background, Its Present, and an EstU 
mate of Its Future (New York, 1949). A 
former editor of the Daily Herald, the offi¬ 
cial Labor daily in Britain, Williams also 
served as public-relations adviser to Prime 
Minister Attlee, and his book is the result 


Chapter 25 

The Welfare State 

► Arnold, Thurbian, Tke Folklore of 
Capitalism (New Haven, 1937). This book, 
full of wit and irony as well as learning 
and scholarship, shows that “political gov¬ 
ernment’’ is not the only, or necessarily the 
most oppressive, form of government; 
“economic government,” especially as it 
appears in corporate business and monopo¬ 
lies, also expresses power relations between 
men. Arnold shows how the folklore and 
mythology of capitalism transform the 
realities of economic government into in¬ 
nocent fictions and magic rituals. 

^ Beard, Charles A., The Economic 
Basis of Politics (New York, 1922). One 
of Beard’s most famous studies; it is par¬ 
ticularly significant for its illuminating in¬ 
sights into the American political experi¬ 
ence. 

^ Berle, a. a., and G. C. Means, Tke 
Modem Corporation and Private Property 
(New York, 1932). One of the pioneering 
works in the field of property and its trans¬ 
formation in the age of corporate business. 
The authors point to the massive concen¬ 
tration of property in the corporate organ¬ 
ization of business and industry. A much 
friendlier attitude toward corporate busi¬ 
ness is displayed by A. A. Berle in his more 
Ttceat The 20th Century Cartalist Rev(h> 
kttion (New York, 1954) and Power With* 


of intimate knowledge of the British labor 
movement. A detailed and highly critical ex¬ 
amination of Labor policies from the Left 
will be found in Robert A. Brady, Crisis in 
Britain: Plans and Achievements of the 
Labour Government (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1950), and A. A. Rogow, The La^ 
bor Government and British Industry, 
194S-1951 (Ithaca, 1955). Both focus their 
attacks on the economic record. 


out Property (New York, 1959). See also 
George W. Stocking and Myron W. Wat¬ 
kins, Monopoly and Free Enterprise (New 
York, 1951 ); A. D. H. Kaplan, Big Enter- 
prise in a Competitive System (Washington, 

1954) ; Herrymon Maurer, Great Enter¬ 
prise: Growth and Behavior of tke Big Cor¬ 
poration (New York, 1955); Walter Adams 
and Horace M. Gray, Monopoly in America: 
The Government as Promoter (New York, 

1955) ; Walton Hamilton, Tke Politics of 
Industry (New York, 1957); and Concen¬ 
tration in American Industry (Report of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, 85th Congress, 1st Session, 
Washington, 1957). 

► Brandeis, Louis, The Curse of Bigness 
(New York, 1934). The best selection of 
Brandeis’ papers and statements on social, 
economic, and political issues. It has also 
useful bibliographies of books and articles 
written by, and on, Brandeis. Some of his 
other important books are: Other People*s 
Money and How the Bankers Use It (New 
York, 1914); Business—A Profession 
(Boston, 1914); The Social and Economic 
View of Mr, Justice Brandeis, ed. by Al¬ 
fred Lief (New York, 1930). The two most 
Important books on Brandeis are: Mr, Jus¬ 
tice Brandeis, ed. by Felix Frankfuiter 
(New Haven, 1932), with contributions by 
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Charles £. Hughes, Max Lemer, Felix 
Frankfurter, Walton H. Hamilton, and 
others; and Brandeis: A Free Man*s Life, 
by Alpheus T. Mason (New York, 1946). 

► De Grazia, Alfred (ed.), Grass Roots 
Private Welfare (New York, 1957). Fifty 
case studies linked by the common philoso* 
phy of solving social problems by volun¬ 
tary action of the community rather than 
by compulsory action of the government. 
See also A. F. C. Bourdillon (ed,), Volun¬ 
tary Social Services (London, 1945), and 
John G. Turnbull and others. Economic and 
Social Security: Public and Private Meas¬ 
ures Against Economic Insecurity (New 
York, 1957). 

► Douglas, Paul H., **Co1ossus on the 
Potomac: Causes and Cures of Big Gov¬ 
ernment,** Harper*s Magazine^ CCVII 
(July, 1953), 21-27. Shows that the exten¬ 
sion of government is largely the product 
of war rather than social welfare. 

► Glueck, Sheldon (ed.), The Welfare 
State and the National Welfare (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1952). A symposium of ar¬ 
ticles hostile to the theory and practice of 
the welfare state. See also Wilhelm Ropke, 
Welfare^ Freedom^ and Inflation (London, 

1957) ; Conservative Political Center, The 
Future of the Welfare State (London, 

1958) ; and J. Enoch Powell, “Conserva¬ 
tives and Social Services,** The Political 
Quarterly, XXIV (April-June. 1953), 156- 
166. Critiques of the welfare state from a 
Left-wing socialist viewpoint will be found 
in Kingsley Martin, Socialism and the Wel¬ 
fare State (London, 1951), and G. D. H. 
Cole, Is This''Socialism? (London, 1954). 
^ Lexachman, Robert (ed.), National 
Policy for Economic Welfare at Home and 
Abroad (New York, 1955). A collection of 
essays by leading American economists on 
domestic<and international aspects of eco¬ 
nomic and social welfare. 

► Lawterbach, a. T., Economic Security 
and Individual Freedom: Can We Have 
Both? (Ithaca, 1948). See also I. M. D. 
Little, A Critique of Welfare Economics 
(Oxford, 1950); D. L. Hobman, The Wel¬ 
fare ^tate (I^ndoQ, 1953); WilUam A. 


Robson, The Welfare State (London, 
1957); and Richard M. Titmuss, Essays on 
the Welfare State (London, 1958). 

► Lerner, Max, Ideas Are Weapons 
(New York, 1939). This collection of es¬ 
says has a short paper on “Woodrow Wil¬ 
son: The New Freedom and the New Deal** 
(pp. 113-116). Lemer maintains that, de¬ 
spite some differences, “there is a real his¬ 
torical continuity between the New Free¬ 
dom and the New Deal** (p. 115). 

► MacIver, Robert M., The Web of Gov¬ 
ernment (New York, 1947). In Chap. VI 
(pp. 114-143), the author probes into 
“Property and Status** as bases of political 
authority: “Every system of government 
sustains a corresponding system of prop¬ 
erty. To change the one is to change the 
other** (p. 125). MacIver therefore attacks 
the Lockean conception of property as a 
right which exists prior to law and the 
state. In the discussion of the possibility of 
economic planning in a democratic society, 
the author argues for a mixed economy of 
private and public enterprise: “In the 
mixed economy there is not the monopoly 
of power that the socialist economy inevi¬ 
tably entails—monopoly in the sense that 
now there can be no foci of power outside 
the political order** (p. 357). MacIver takes 
up this issue more fully in Chap. XI, “The 
Transformations of Function,** especially 
in the last section on “functions of* eco¬ 
nomic control** (pp. 340-359). 

^ Madison, Charles A., Critics and Cru¬ 
saders: A Century of American Protest 
(New York, 1947). A good first introduc¬ 
tion into the thinking of the major dis¬ 
senters in America. The book is divided 
into the following sections: the “Abolition¬ 
ists,** the “Utopians,** the “Anarchists,** the 
“Dissident Economists,'* the “Militant Lib¬ 
erals,*’•and the “Socialists.*’ There is also 
a useful bibliography (i^. 539^554). 

► Merriam, Charles £., Public and Pri¬ 
vate Government (New Haven, 1944). In 
these lectures, Merriam summarizes his po¬ 
litical thinking and experience on the rela¬ 
tionships of public and private govern¬ 
ment. He demonstrates how political, or 
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public, government is only one of the forms 
of effective social control and domination, 
and suggests a broader approach to the 
whole problem of authority, in which the 
power and government of social and eco¬ 
nomic groups are recognized and adequately 
dealt with. 

► Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Children of 
Light and the Children of Darkness (New 
York, 1946). Chap. Ill (pp. 86-118) is on 
the relationships of “The Community and 
Property.” Niebuhr rejects both Liberalism 
and Marxism: “Neither understands prop¬ 
erty as a form of power which can be 
used in either its individual or its social 
form as an instrument of particular interest 
against the general interest. Liberalism 
makes this mistake in regard to private 
property and Marxism makes it in regard 
to socialized property” (p. 106). Niebuhr 
admits that, while the logic of history is 
behind socialization, “a wise community 
will walk warily and test the effect of each 
new adventure before further adventures” 
(p. 117). 

► Peacock, Alan T. (ed.). Income Re¬ 
distribution and Social Policy (London, 
1954). Chap. VI (pp. 178-267) is on the 
United States. 

► PoLANYi, Karl, The Great Transforma¬ 
tion (Beacon Paperbacks, Boston, 1957). A 
provocative and challenging inquiry into the 
disintegration and collapse of the nine¬ 
teenth-century liberal civilization. The au¬ 
thor sees in the doctrine of the “self-regu¬ 
lating market” one of the most fateful as¬ 
sumptions of liberal economics and politics. 
His interpretation of recent changes em¬ 
phasizes the rediscovery of socjjcty and the 
reintegration of economics and politics. 

^ Roosevelt, Franklin D., Selected 
Speeches, Messages, Press Conferences, and 
Letters (edited by Basil Rauch, Rinehart 
Editions, New York, 1957). The arrange¬ 
ment is chronological. Edwin C. Rozwenc 
(ed.). The New Deal: Revolution or Evo¬ 
lution! (Boston, 1949), is a collection of 
essays on the New Deal, ranging in the 
political spectrum from Herbert Hoover to 
Earl Browder. Richard Hofstadter, The 


Age of Reform: From Bryan to F. D. R. 
(New York, 1955), shows the place of the 
New Deal in the context of the American 
tradition of reform. Mario Einaudi, The 
Roosevelt Revolution (New York, 1959), 
shows the place of the New Deal in the 
context of a world-wide perspective. 

► Rowntree, B. Seebohm, and G. R. 
Lavers, Poverty and the Welfare State 
(London, 1951). This detailed social sur¬ 
vey of York shows that the proportion of 
the English working-class population living 
below the poverty line dropped from 31.1% 
in 1936 to 2.77% in 1950 (p. 40). Apart 
from new welfare legislation, the elimina¬ 
tion of unemployment was a major factor 
in reducing poverty. 

► Veblen, Thorstein, The Engineers and 
the Price System (New York, 1921). This 
short book is probably the best introduc¬ 
tion to Veblen’s approach to political econ¬ 
omy. Veblen’s main concern was the grow¬ 
ing separation between the business and 
financial managers on the one hand and the 
technical experts, the engineers, and work¬ 
ers on the other. Though he was not a so¬ 
cialist, Veblen’s critical analysis of Ameri¬ 
can business institutions had a profound in¬ 
fluence on American political and economic 
thought, and his contribution to social sci¬ 
ence is perhaps the most original the United 
States has produced in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Unlike Marx, Veblen did not claim to 
be in communion with the laws of history, 
and he was not sure what kind of society 
would develop once absentee ownership and 
control in industry would be replaced by a 
new industrial order in which engineers and 
workers would predominate. See also the 
following works by Veblen: The Theory of 
the Leisure Class (New York, 1889); The 
Instinct vf Workmanship and the State of 
the Industrial Arts (New York, 1914); The 
Higher Learning in America (New York, 
1918); Absentee Ownership and Business 
Enterprise m Recent Times: The Case of 
America (New York, 1923); and Essays in 
Our Changing Order (New York, 1934). 
What Veblen Taught (edited, with a long 
introductiony by Wesl^ C. Mitchell, New 
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York, 1936) is made up of selections from 
Veblen’s more important writings. 

The standard biography is Thorstein 
Veblen and His America^ by Joseph Dorf- 
man (New York, 1934). A detailed bibliog¬ 
raphy of Veblen’s writings is given (pp. 
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► Adorno, T. W., Else Frenkel-Bruns- 
wiK, Daniel J. Levinson, and R. Nevitt 
Sanford, The Authoritarian Personality 
(New York, 1950). This attempt to analyze 
empirically and measure quantitatively au¬ 
thoritarian attitudes is pioneering in the 
study of politics. Its research techniques, 
methods, and findings are analyzed in Rich¬ 
ard Christie and Marie Jahoda (eds.), 
Studies in the Scope and Method of **The 
Authoritarian Personality’* (Glencoe, 1954). 

► Alexander, Franz, The Age of Unrea¬ 
son: A Study of the Irrational Forces in 
Social Life (Philadelphia-New York, 1942). 
Part III contains analyses of the emotional 
structure of totalitarianism (pp. 264-275) 
and democracy (pp. 276-293). A useful 
bibliography is appended (pp. 342-359). 
For a psychological analysis of the political 
movements of the Right and Left see also 
J. C. Flugel, Man, Morals, and Society 
(London, 1945), pp. 281-301; Pryn Hop¬ 
kins, The Psychology of Social Movements 
(London-New York, 1938); M. Brewster 
Smith, “Opinions, Personality, and Political 
Behavior,” American Political Science Re¬ 
view, LII (March, 1958), 1-26; Herbert 
McClosky, “Conservatiim and Personality,” 
ibid. (March. 1958), 27-45; and Henry V. 
Dicks, “Observations on Contemporary 
Russian Behavior,” Human Relations, V 
(May, 1952), 111-175. 

► —, Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis 
(New York, 1948). By one of the leading 
authorities on psychoanalysis. Each chapter 


519-524). Useful analyses of Veblen arc 
also contained in Max Lemer, Ideas Are 
Weapons (New York, 1939), pp. 117-141, 
and in Charles A. Madison, Critics and 
Crusaders: A Century of American Protest 
(New York, 1947), pp. 308-339. 


of the book is followed by a bibliography. 
For simple presentations of the main the¬ 
ories of psychoanalysis see also Marjorie 
Brierley, Trends in Psycho-Analysis (Lon¬ 
don, 1951); Clara Thompson, Psychoanal¬ 
ysis: Evolution and Development (New 
York, 1950); Geraldine Coster, Psycho¬ 
analysis for Normal People, 3rd ed. (Lon¬ 
don-New York, 1947); and Ruth L. Mun- 
roe, Schools of Psychoanalytic Thought 
(New York, 1955). 

► Chakotin, Serge, The Rape of the 
Masses (London, 1940). The subtitle is 
“The Psychology of Totalitarian Political 
Propaganda.” See also Talcott Pardons, 
“Propaganda and Social Control,” Psychi- 
atry, V (November, 1942), 551-572. 

► Ckawsh AY- Williams, Rupert, The 
Comforts of Unreason (London, 1947). The 
subtitle of this stimulating work is “A 
Study of the Motives behind Irrational 
Thought.” 

► Fessler, L., “Psychology of National¬ 
ism,” Psychoanalytic Review, XXVIII 
(July, 1941), 372-383. See also G6za R6- 
heim, “The Psychology of Patriotism,” 
American Imago, VII (March, 1950), 3-19, 
and Gertrud M. Kurth, “Hitler’s Two Gcr- 
manies: A Sidelight on Nationalism,” in 
G6za R6heim (ed.), Psychoanalysis and the 
Social Sciences (New York, 1950), II, 
293-312. 

► Fodor, Nanoor, and Frank Gaynor 
(ecL), Freud: Dictionary of Psychoanaly¬ 
sis (New York, 1950). Presents, in diction- 
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ary form, the main concepts of psycho¬ 
analysis hi quotations from Freud’s own 
writings. Useful for rapid reference. 

► Freud, Sigmund, A General Introduc¬ 
tion to Psychoanalysis (New York, 1920), 
and New Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
Analysis (New York, 1933). These are the 
two basic introductory works. See also the 
following: The Interpretation of Dreams, 
3rd ed. (New York, 1932); The Psycho¬ 
pathology of Everyday Life (New York, 
1914); Three Essays on the Theory of Sex¬ 
uality (New York, 1910); Wit and Its Re¬ 
lation to the Unconscious (New York, 
1916); Totem and Taboo (New York, 
1918); Group Psychology and the Analysis 
of the Ego (New York, 1922); The Future 
of an Illusion (New York, 1928); and An 
Outline of Psycho-Analysis (New York, 
1949). The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
Freud (ed. A. A. Brill, Modern Library, 
New York, 1938), contains six of Freud’s 
more important works. Freud’s Collected 
Papers, 5 vols. (New York, 1959), contains 
papers contributed to journals and ency¬ 
clopedias. 

► Fromm, Erich, Escape from Freedom 
(New York, 1941). One of the most suc¬ 
cessful applications of modified psycho¬ 
analytical methods and concepts to the 
analysis of modem totalitarianism. An ex¬ 
tensive and devastatingly critical review of 
the book from the viewpoint of Freudian 
psychoanalysis will be found in Otto Feni- 
chel, “Psychoanalytic Remarks on Fromm’s 
Book Escape from Freedom,** Psychoana¬ 
lytic Review, XXXI (April, 1944), 133-152. 
See also Fromm’s Man for Himself: An In¬ 
quiry into the Psychology of Ethics (New 
York, 1947); Psychoanalysis and Religion 
(New Haven, 1950); The Sane Society 
(New York, 1955); and Sigmund Freud*s 
Mission: An Analysis of His Personality 
and Influence (New York, 1959). 

^ Hook, Sidney (ed.). Psychoanalysis, 
Scientiflc Method, and Philosophy (New 
York, 1959). Examines some of the main 
presuppositions of psychoanal 3 rsis from the 
viewpoint of scientific philosophy. See also 
Herikrt Feigl (ed.). The Foundations of 


Science and the Concepts of Psychology and 
Psychoanalysis (Minneapolis, 1956); Lewis 
S. Feuer, Psychoanalysis and Ethics 
(Springfield, Ill., 1955); Howard L. Philp, 
Freud and Religious Belief (New York, 
1956); and Morris Ginsberg, “Psychoanaly¬ 
sis and Ethics,” British Journal of Soci¬ 
ology, III (December, 1952), 287-304, 

► Horney, Karen, The Neurotic Person¬ 
ality of Our Time (New York, 1937). One 
of the leading American psychoanalysts, the 
author modifies, or at least supplements 
Freud, by stressing more strongly the cul¬ 
tural and social pressures in the formation 
of neuroses and conflicts. See also the fol¬ 
lowing of her works: New Ways in Psycho¬ 
analysis (New York, 1939) and Our Inner 
Conflicts (New York, 1945). 

► Jones, Ernest (ed.). Social Aspects of 
Psycho-Analysis (London, 1924). The most 
interesting essay is Chap. IV, “Politics” 
(pp. 128-168), by M. D. Eder. It suggests 
the potential resources of psychoanalysis 
that could be employed for a better under¬ 
standing of politics. See also the following: 
J. C. Flugel, Man, Morals, and Society: A 
Psycho-Analytical Study (London, 1945); 
Ranyard West, Conscience and Society: A 
Study of the Psychological Prerequisites of 
Law and Order (London, 1942); R. E. 
Money-Kyrle, Psychoanalysis and Politics 
(London, 1951), and “Some Aspects of Poli¬ 
tical Ethics from the Psycho-Analytical 
Point of View,” International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, XXV (Parts 3 and 4, 
1944), 166-171; Paul Schilder, “Psycho¬ 
analysis of Economics,” Psychoanalytic Re¬ 
view, XXVII (October, 1940), 401-420; 
Walter A. Weisskopf, The Psychology of 
Economics (Chicago, 1955); Edward 
Hitschmann, Great Men: Psychoanalytic 
Studies (New York, 1956); Heims Hart¬ 
mann, “Psychoanalysis and Sociology,” in 
Sandor Lorand (ed.), Psychoanalysis Today 
(London, 1948), pp. 326-353; Louis 
Schneider, The Freudian Psychology and 
Veblen*s Social Theory (New York, 1948); 
and Fritz Redl, “Group Emotion and 
Leadership,” Psychialry, V (November, 
1942), S73-S96. 
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, What Is Psychoanalysts? (Lon¬ 
don, 1949). Short and lucid introduction 
by the leading British psychoanalyst. See 
also the following: Essays in Applied Psy¬ 
choanalysis, 2 vols. (London, 1951); Col¬ 
lected Papers, 5th ed. (London, 1948); 
“The Concept of a Normal Mind,” Inter¬ 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, XXIII 
(Part 1, 1942), 1-8; “Evolution and Revo¬ 
lution,” ibid., XXII (Parts 3 and 4, 1941), 
193-208; and “How Can Civilization Be 
Saved?” ibid., XXIV (Parts 1 and 2, 1943), 
1-7. 

► -, The Life and Work of Sigmund 

Freud, 3 vols. (New York, 1953-1957). The 
most informative biography of Freud by 
one of his closest friends and collaborators, 
and likely to remain the standard source 
for a long time. See also Jones’ Sigmtind 
Freud: Four Centenary Addresses (New 
York, 1956). 

► Kelsen, Hans, “The Conception of 
State and Social Psychology,” International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, V (Part 1, 
1924), 1-38. Illuminating analysis of vari¬ 
ous conceptions of the state in social psy¬ 
chology, with particular reference to Freud s 
group theory. 

► Kluckhohn, Clype, and Henry A. 
Murray (eds.), Personality in Nature, So¬ 
ciety, and Culture (New York, 1948). A 
comprehensive source book on the forma¬ 
tion of personality with contributions by 
anthropologists, psychoanalysts, psychia¬ 
trists, and sociologists. See also Gordon W. 
Allport, Personality: A Psychological Inter¬ 
pretation (New York, 1937); Silvan S. 
Tomkins (cd:). Contemporary Psycho¬ 
pathology (Cambridge, Mass., 1943); and 
Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of 
Personality (New York, 1945). 

^ Lasswell, Harold D., World PolUks 
attd Personal Insecurity (New York-4Lon- 
don, k935). Lasswell is the first political 
scientist who has successfully applied psy¬ 
choanalytical research methods and ei^ri- 
ence to the empirical study of political 
processes. See also the following of his 
books: Psychopathology and Politics .(Chi¬ 
cago, 1930); Politics: Who Gets What, 


When, How (New York-London, 1936); 
The Analysis of Political Behaviour (Lon¬ 
don, 1947); Power and Personality (New 
York, 1948); and, in coauthorship with 
Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society: A 
Framework for Political Inquiry (New 
Haven, 1950). The Political Writings of 
Harold D. Lasswell (Glencoe, Ill., 1951),- 
contains reprints of Psychopathology and 
Politics; Politics: Who Gets What, When, 
How; and a new work, Democratic Char¬ 
acter, summarizing Lasswells thought. See 
also Lassweil’s articles: “The Triple Ap¬ 
peal Principle: A Contribution of Psycho¬ 
analysis to Political and Social Science,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII 
(January, 1932), 523-538, and ‘Tsycho- 
analyse und Sozioanalyse,” Imago, XIX, 
No. 3 (1933), 377-383. 

Levy, David M.^iVew Fields of Psychia¬ 
try (New York, 1947). Contains chapters on 
industrial, military, and political psychiatry. 
A bibliography is appended (pp. 162-167). 

► Lewin, Kurt, Resolving Social Con¬ 
flicts: Selected Papers on Group Dynamics 
(New York, 1948). Throws a great deal of 
light on the psychological structure of basic 
political attitudes and motivations. See also 
Lewin’s A Dynamic Theory of Personality: 
Selected Papers (New York-London, 1935). 

► Lindner, Robert, Must You Conform? 
(New York, 1956). A collection of essays 
by an American psychoanalyst; the most 
interesting essay is on “Political Creed and 
Character” (pp. 79-119). See also Lindner’s 
Prescription for Rebellion (New York, 
1952) and The Fifty-Minute Hour (Ban¬ 
tam Books, New York, 1956), containing 
psychoanalytical case studies of fascists and 
communists. 

► MacCurdy, J. T., The Structure of 
Morale (Cambridge, 1943). A psychological 
study of the factors that go into the forma¬ 
tion of. morale, with specific references to 
different countries. Chap. VII (pp. 141- 
151) is called “Dictatorship and Democ¬ 
racy.” 

► Mann, Thomas, “Freud’s Position in 
the Histo^ of Modem Culture,” Psycho¬ 
analytic Review, XXVIll (January, 1941), 
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92-116. Sec also Otto Fcnichcl, “Some Re¬ 
marks on Freud’s Place in the History of 
Science,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, XV 
(July, 1946), 279-284; Lawrence K. Frank, 
Society as the Patient (New Brunswick, 
1948), pp. 162-165 (“Freud’s Influence on 
Western Thinking and Culture”); and Heinz 
Hartmann, “Psychoanalyse und Weltan¬ 
schauung,” Psychoanalytische Bewegung, V, 
(Scptember-October, 1933), 416-429. 

► Murphy, Gardner (ed.), Human Na¬ 
ture and Enduring Peace (Boston-New 
York, 1945). The contributions deal with 
problems of war and peace as well as with 
democracy, fascism, education, and religion. 
See also the following: Edward Glover, 
War, Sadism, and Pacifism (London, 1933); 
John Dollard and others. Frustration and 
Aggression (New Haven, 1939); E. F. M. 
Durbin and John Bowlby, Personal Aggres- 
siveftess and War (London, 1939); George 
W. Kisker (ed.), World Tension: The Psy¬ 
chopathology oj International Relations 
(New York, 1951); T. H. Spear (ed.). Psy¬ 
chological Factors of Peace and War (Lon¬ 
don, 1951); Mark A. May, A Social Psy¬ 
chology of War and Peace (New Haven, 
1943); Edward Chace Tolman, Drives 
toward War (New York-London, 1942); 
William A. White, Thoughts of a Psychi¬ 
atrist on the War and After (New York, 
1919); and Alix Strachey, The Unconscious 
Motives of War: A Psychoanalytical Con¬ 
tribution (London, 1957). 

► Nathan, Peter, The Psychology of 
Fascism (London, 1943). See also David 
Abrahamsen, Men, Mind, and Power (New 
York, 1945); Ernest Jones, “The Psychol¬ 
ogy of Quislingism,” International Journal 
of Psycho-Analysis, XXII (January, 1941), 
1-6; Wilhelm Reich, The Mass Psychology 
of Fascism (New York, 1946); Gustav 
Bychowski, Dictators and Disciples,: From 
Caesar to Stalin: A Psychoanalytic Inter¬ 
pretation of History (New York, 1948); 
and G. M. Gilbert, The Psychology of Dic¬ 
tatorship: Based on an Examination of the 
Leaders of Nazi Germany (New York, 
1950). 

^ Nelson, Benjamin (ed.), Freud and the 


20th Century (Meridian Books, New York, 
1957). A collection of essays on various 
aspects of Freud’s influence by distinguished 
writers, including Alfred Kazin, Gregory 
Zilboorg, Gardner Murphy, Jacques Man- 
tain, and Reinhold Niebuhr. See abo John 
D. Sutherland (ed.), Psychoanalysis and 
Contemporary Thought (London, 1958), a 
British symposium celebrating the centenary 
of Freud’s birth. 

► Psychoanalytische Bewegung, 5 vols. 
(Vienna. 1929-1933). The entire issue of 
Vol. Ill (September-October, 1933) is 
called “Psychoanalysis of Politics,” one of 
the few symposia of the kind. Psychoanaly¬ 
tische Bewegung combined, during the five 
years of its publication, technical articles 
with papers on the relations of psychoan- 
alysb to other sciences, including the social 
studies. 

► Rieff, Philip, Freud: The Mind of the 
Moralist (New York, 1959). The most suc¬ 
cessful interpretation and analysb, by a 
social scientist, of Freud’s work, particularly 
as it bears on questions of ethics, politics, 
and philosophy. See abo Jacob A. Arlow, 
The Legacy of Freud (New York, 1956); 
Martin Freud, Sigmund Freud: Man and 
Father (New York, 1958); Gregory Zil¬ 
boorg, Sigmund Freud: His Exploration of 
the Mind of Man (New York, 1951); Her¬ 
bert Marcuse, Eros and Civilization: An 
Inquiry into Freud, {Boston, 1955); Lionel 
Trilling, Freud and the Crisis of Our Cul¬ 
ture (Boston, 1955); and Franz Alexander 
and others, Freud in der Gegenwart (Frank¬ 
furt, 1957). 

^ R6heim, Geza (ed.). Psychoanalysis and 
the Social Sciences, 3 vols. (New York, 
1947-1951). Contains interesting contribu¬ 
tions on the relations of psychoanalysis and 
the social sciences, literature, and religion 
One of the few systematic collections in this 
field, showing the practical applicability of 
psychoanalytical methods to the social 
studies. 

^ Sachs, Hanns, Freud: Master and 
Friend (London, 1945). The author knew 
Freud from the early stages of psychoanaly¬ 
sis to his death. See also Walter Hollitscher, 
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Sigmund Freud: An Introduction (London, 
1947), and Max Graf, “Reminiscences of 
Professor Sigmund Freud,” Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, XI (October, 1942), 465-476. 
Robert Waclder, Freud (Living Thoughts 
Library, Philadelphia, 1941), is composed 
of an introduction by Waelder (pp. 1-34) 
and selections from various writings of 
Freud. 

► ScHiLDER, Paul, Goals and Desires of 
Man: A Psychological Survey of Life 
(New York, 1942). The author was one of 
the leading psychoanalysts in Austria and) 
later, the United States. Several chapters 
deal with social, economic, and political 
motivations, processes, and institutions. 

► Stanton, Alfred H., and Stewart E. 
Perry (cds.), Personality and Political 
Crisis: New Perspectives from Social 
Science and Psychiatry for the Study of 
War and Politics (Glencoe, 1951). Among 
the contributors are Harold D. Lasswell, 
Talcott Parsons, David Riesman, and David 
M. Levy. The most successful Illustration 
of applying psychological methods of analy¬ 
sis to political science is David M. Levy’s 
“Anti-Naris: Criteria of Differentiation” 
(pp. 151-227). 

► WoRTis, Joseph, Soviet Psychiatry 
(Baltimore, 1950). Chap. V (pp. 71-102) is 
entitled “Psychoanalysis and Psychother¬ 
apy.” Until 1930, psychoanalysis was tol¬ 
erated in the Soviet Union. After this date 
it ceased to exist there as an organized sci¬ 
entific activity, and in 1936 the Communist 
party officially decided that it was incom¬ 
patible with Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. 
Wortis* account includes valuable biblio¬ 


graphical data of Marxist studies of psy¬ 
choanalysis (pp. 73-75). See also E. Pere- 
pel, “The Psychoanalytic Movement in the 
USSR,” Psychoanalytic Review, XXVI 
(April, 1939), 299-300, and Raymond A. 
Bauer, The New Man in Soviet Psychology 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1952). Brief analyses 
of Freud in the light of Marxism will also 
be found in the following: Christopher 
Caudwell, Studies in a Dying Culture (Lon¬ 
don, 1938), Chap. VII, “Freud: A Study in 
Bourgeois Psychology” (pp. 158-192); T. 
A. Jackson, Dialectics (New York, 1936). 
pp. 549-560; Francis .Bartlett, “Recent 
Trends in Psychoanalysis,” Science and So- 
ciety, IX (Summer, 1945), 214-231; Jud^ 
son T. Stone, “The Theory and Practice of 
Psychoanalysis,” Science and Society, X 
(Winter, 1946), 54-79; and Joseph Words. 
“Freud, Homey, Fromm and Others,” Sci¬ 
ence and Society, X (Spring, 1946), 176- 
185. The orthodox Soviet “line” on psy¬ 
choanalysis is summarized in George Siskind 
and Henry Martel, “Psychoanalysis: Ideo¬ 
logical Instrument of Imperialism,” Political 
Affairs, XXIX (December, 1950), 61-74, 
and D. Fedotov, “The Soviet View of Psy¬ 
choanalysis,” Monthly Review, IX (De¬ 
cember, 1957), 249-254. For a rejoinder to 
Fedotov by an American psychoanalyst, 
see Norman Reider, “A Psychoanalyst Re¬ 
plies,” ibid,, IX (December, 1957), 254- 
258. See also “Freud and Pavlov,” Soviet 
Survey (London), No. 29 (July-Septembcr, 
1959), 29-37, for an official Soviet account 
of a special conference on Freud held by 
the Academy of Medical Sciences of the 
USSR. 
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